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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingtonj  October  24,  1881, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  the  year  1881. 

In  the  outset,  I  desire  to  urge  with  earnestness  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  thorough  and  radical  change  of  the  Indian  policy  in  some 
re8pect8,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  touch  upon  points  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  more  at  length  hereafter  under  special  headings. 

It  is  claimed  and  admitted  by  all  that  the  great  object  of  the  gov- 
4frument  is  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  render  them  such  assistance  in 
kiud  and  degree  as  will  make  them  self-supporting,  and  yet  I  think 
no  one  will  deny  that  one  part  of  our  policy  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  very  opposite  result.  It  must  be  apparent  to  th^  most  casual  ob- 
server that  the  system  of  gathering  the  Indians  in  bands  or  tribes  on 
reservations  and  carrj  ing  to  them  victuals  and  clothes,  thus  relieving 
them  of  the  necessity  of  labor,  never  will  and  never  can  civilize  them. 
Labor  is  an  essential  element  in  producing  civilization.  If  white  men 
were  treated  as  we  treat  the  Indians  the  result  would  certainly  be  a  race 
of  worthless  vagabonds.  The  greatest  kindness  the  government  can  be- 
Mtow  upon  the  Indian  is  to  teach  him  to  labor  for  his  own  support,  thus 
developing  his  true  manhood,  and,  as  a  consequence,  making  him  self- 
relying  and  self-supporting. 

SVe  are  expending  annually  over  one  million  dollars  in  feeding  and 
<4othinir  Indians  where  no  treaty  obligation  exists  for  so  doing.  This 
^^  simply  a  gratuity,  and  it  is  presumed  no  one  will  question  the  expe- 
diency or  the  right  of  the  government,  if  it  bestows  gratuities  upon 
Ii^lianA,  to  make  labor  of  some  useful  sort  a  condition  precedent  to 
wucb  gift,  especially  when  all  of  the  products  of  such  labor  go  to  the 
Imlian.  To  domesticate  and  civilize  wild  Indians  is  a  noble  work,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  should  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  any  nation. 
Bnt  to  allow  them  to  drag  along  year  after  year,  and  generation  after 
jfeneration,  in  their  old  superstitions,  laziness,  and  filth,  when  we  have 
the  [lower  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  would  be  a  lasting 
iliHi^raee  to  our  government.  The  past  experience  of  this  government 
with  its  Indians  has  clearly  established  some  points  which  ought  to  be 
n«w*ful  as  guides  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  been  a  close  o^jserver  of  Indian  history  and 
th**  eflfe<*t  of  contact  of  Indians  with  civilization,  who  is  not  well  satis- 
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fied  that  one  of  two  things  must  eventually  take  i>laee,  to  wit,  either 
civilization  or  extermination  of  the  Indian.  Savage  and  ciAilized  life 
cannot  live  and  prosper  on  the  same  ground.  One  of  the  two  must  die. 
If  the  Indians  are  to  be  civilized  and  become  a  happy  aud  prosi)erous 
people,  which  is  certainly  the  obje<Jt  and  intention  of  our  government, 
they  must  learn  our  language  and  adoi)t  our  modes  of  life.  We  are 
fifty  millions  of  people,  and  they  are  only  one-fourth  of  one  million. 
The  few  must  yield  to  the  many.  We  camiot  reasonably  expect  them 
to  abandon  their  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  living,  and  aclopt  ours,  with 
any  hope  of  speedy  success  as  long  as  we  feed  and  clothe  them  without 
any  effort  on  their  part. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thatin  almost 
every  case  it  is  only  the  non-laboring  tribes  that  go  upon  the  war-path, 
and  the  stubborn  facts  of  history  compel  me  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment is  largely  to  blame  for  this. 

The  peaceable  and  industrious  Indian  has  had  less  consideration  than 
the  turbulent  and  vicious.  One  instance  in  proof  of  this  can  be  found 
at  this  moment  in  the  case  of  the  W^hite  Kiver  Utes  (the  murderers  of 
Meeker)  and  the  Utes  on  the  Uintah  Keservation.  The  White  River 
Utes  have  just  been  moved  to  the  Uintah  Reservation  alongside  of  the 
peaceable  Uintah  Utes.  We  feed  the  White  River  murderers  and 
compel  the  peaceable  Uintahs  to  largely  care  for  themselves.  This 
course  induces  the  Indians  to  believe  that  if  they  are  to  get  favors 
from  the  government  they  must  refuse  to  work,  refuse  to  be  orderly 
and  peaceable,  and  must  commit  some  depredations  or  murder,  and  then 
a  commission  will  be  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  and  pay  them  in 
goods,  provisions,  and  money  to  behave  themselves.  This  looks  to  an 
Indian  very  much  like  rewarding  enemies  and  punishing  friends,  and 
gives  him  a  singular  idea  of  our  Christian  civilization  and  our  manner 
of  administering  justice,  which  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  reward- 
ing vice  and  punishing  virtue. 

Another  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs  is 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  give  the  Indian  land  in  severalty,  and 
to  give  it  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  know  that  it  is  his.  He  has 
learned  by  painful  experience  that  a  small  piece  of  paper  called  scrip 
is  not  good  for  much  as  a  title  to  land.  He  has  again  and  again  ear- 
nestly solicited  the  government  to  give  him  a  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  that 
he  might  make  for  himself  a  home.  These  requests  have,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  been  neglected  or  refuijed,  and  this  is  true  even  in  cases 
where,  by  treaty  stipulations,  the  government  agreed  to  give  the  Indian 
a  patent  for  his  land.  Under  this  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Indian  is  slow  to  cultivate  the  soil.  He  says,  when  ui^ged 
to  do  so,  that  he  has  no  heart  to  do  it,  when  in  a  month  or  a  year  he 
may  be  moved,  and  some  white  man  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  labor.  That  is  the  way  the  Indian  talks,  and  that  is  the  waj»  a 
white  man  would  talk  under  similar  circumstances. 

Another  just  cause  of  complaint  which  the  Indians  have  is  that  in 
our  treaties  with  them,  in  some  instances,  we  agree  to  give  them  so  many 
pounds  of  beef,  floui*,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  and  then  a  certain  sum  of  money 
is  appropriatea  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise,  which  sum  so 
appropriated  (as  is  the  case  the  present  year,  because  of  the  increased 
price  of  beef,  &c.)  will  not  buy  the  pounds;  consequently,  the  Indians 
do  not  get  wliat  was  promised  them.  This  thej'  constnie  as  ba<l  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  doing  some- 
thing wrong  themselves ;  and  thus  troubles  of  a  serious  and  extensive 
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Tiaturefrequentlyari.se.  This  would  all  be  avoided  if  approi)riations 
were  sufficiently  lar^e  to  cover  all  contingencies,  and  such  api>roi)ria- 
tions  would  not  interfere  with  or  violate  the  rules  of  stricrt  economy ; 
for  any  surplus  (if  there  should  ba  any)  would  be  turned  into  the  Treas- 
ury, as  is  always  done,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  an  unex- 
l)ended  balance  remains  of  any  particular  approi)riation.  This  would 
be  keeping  our  contracts  to  the  letter,  and  would  inspire  confidence 
and  rCvSpect  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  for  onr  government,  and  give 
him  no  excuse  for  wrong-doing. 

But  I  am  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  idtimate  and  final  success 
never  eaii.b^  reached  without  adding  to  all  other  means  and  appliances 
the  location  of  each  family,  or  adult  Indian  who  has  no  family,  on  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  land  which  they  may  call  their  own  and 
hold  by  a  title  as  good  and  strong  as  a  United  States  patent  can  make 
it.  Let  it  be  inalienable  for,  say,  twenty  years ;  give  the  Indian  teams, 
implements,  and  tools  amply  sufficient  for  farming  purposes ;  give  him 
seed,  food,  and  clothes  for  at  least  one  year;  in  short,  give  him  every 
facility  for  making  a  comfortable  living,  and  then  compel  him  to  depend 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihooa.  Let  the  laws  that  govern  a 
white  man  govern  the  Indian.  The  Indian  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  if  he  expects  to  live  and  prosper  in  this  country  he  must  learn 
the  English  language,  and  learn  to  wot'k.  The  language  will  enable  him 
to  tmnsact  his  business  understandingly  with  his  white  neighbors,  and 
his  labor  will  enable  him  to  provide  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  for  himself  and  family.  The  policy  thus  indicated  will  in  a  few 
years  rid  the  government  of  this  vexed  "  Indian  question,''  making  the 
Indian  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  himself  and  country,  which, 
judging  the  future  by  the  past,  will  never  be  done  by  the  present 
policy. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  MESCALERO  APACHES. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  Indians  in  Arizona  and 
Xew  Mexico  have  always  been  troublesome  and  difficult  to  manage. 
Lawless  Indians,  belonging  to  no  particular  reservation,  and  des- 
perate white  men  compose  bands  of  marauders  who  commit  depreda- 
tions and  when  pursued  fly  to  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  remove 
the  Mescalero  Apaches,  and  eventually  all  other  Indians,  north  of  the 
center  line  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  so  as  to  keep  tnem  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  The  removal  of  the  Mescaleros 
would  not  seem  to  be  difficult  of  accomplishment,  inasmuch  as  a  special 
Indian  agent,  who  was  recently  dispatched  to  their  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  removal,  reports 
them  as  expressing  a  willingness  to  remove  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation 
on  the  north  line  of  New  Mexico. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  office  has  been  importuned  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  removal  of  the  Mescaleros  from  their  present  reservation 
and  settle  them  permanently  on  some  other  reserve,  where  they  can  be 
more  easilj'  guarded  and  will  be  far  less  liable  to  commit  depredations. 
The  citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  have  lu^ged  this,  and  the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  regarded  such  a  movement  as  indispensable  to 
the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  the  welfare  and  good  conduct  of  the 
Indians.  The  county  of  Lincoln,  in  which  this  reservation  is  situated, 
has  for  a  population  the  very  worst  elements  that  can  be  found  in  the 
Territory  or  upon  the  borders  of  Mexico — Spanish  and  Mexican  refugees 
from  justice,  outlaws  from  the  States,  &c.  In  brief,  as  stated  by  Inspector 
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^Vatkiiis,  who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  aflairs  in  that  section 
and  that  reservation  in  1878,  '•  the  whole  county  of  Lincoln  is  under 
the  control  of  cut-throats  and  thieves.''  He  was  also  of  the  opinion, 
concurred  in  by  many  others  who  have  been  personally  cognizant  of 
aifairs  there,  that  a  large  share  of  the  crimes  committed  by  this  class 
of  settlers  are  charged  to  the  Indians.  There  is  abundant  evidence  be- 
fore the  office  to  show  that  these  outlaws  have  for  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  enticing  the  Indians  to  go  out  upon  their  raids,  &c.,  and  are 
the  recipients  of  their  plunder.  Indians  under  such  circumstances  and 
with  such  surroundings  will  not  ])rogress  very  far  in  civilization.  The 
1  esult  has  been  that  over  one-half  of  these  Indians  within  the  past  five 
years  have  been  scattered  and  exterminated;  depredations  have  been 
committed  by  them,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by 
the  government  in  military  operations  against  them. 

Two  inspectors  and  one  special  agent  within  the  past  six  or  eight 
months  have  visited  this  reserve,  and  all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Indians  should  be  removed.  The  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agri- 
i'ultural  purposes.  It  is  ovenun  with  prospectors  for  mining  purposes, 
iv:c.,  and  numerous  claims  have  been  taken,  many  of  them  antedating 
the  establishment  of  the  reservation,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove 
the  claimants  without  much  litigation  and  large  expenditure  of  money 
lor  their  improvements. 

To  guard  these  40D  Indians  and  prevent  them  from  going  into  South- 
VTii  !N*ew  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Old  Mexico  three  comi)anies  of  cavalry 
and  one  of  infantry  are  stationed  some  40  miles  north  of  the  agency,  at 
Fort  Stanton,  where  large  expenditures  have  been  made  for  barracks, 
buildings,  &c.  If  the  Indians  are  removed  these  troops  will  not  be 
needed  there,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  money  would  be  saved  to  the 
government  annually.  Because  of  the  contemplated  removal  no  im- 
provements have  been  made  upon  the  reservation  to  any  extent  for  some 
time 5  but  if  the  Indians  remain  there  for  any  considerable  time  longer, 
buihlings  will  have  to  be  erected  at  an  expense  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  (the 
agent  estimates  their  cost  at  $0,000)  which  must  ultimately  be  aban- 
doned, for  no  one  believes  that  this  reservation  can  be  a  permanent 
home  for  these  Indians.  If  removed  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  one 
agent  can  take  charge  of  the  two  bands,  Mescaleros  and  Jicarillas  (the 
former  affiliate  well  with  most  of  the  latter  and  have  intermarried),  and 
the  cost  of  removal  will  be  less  than  the  proposed  expenditure  for  build- 
ings and  for  troops  to  guard  the  Indians  where  they  are. 

The  agent  of  the  Mescaleros  and  our  special  agent  advised  the  office, 
when  the  removal  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation  was  first  contemplated, 
that  the  military  at  Fort  Stanton  and  certain  persons  who  have  large 
contracts  with  that  branch  of  the  service  would  prevent  such  removal 
if  possible ;  and^  as  predicted,  these  influences  are  now  busily  at  work 
to  prolong  the  disastrous  state  of  aflFairs  which  for  the  past  t^n  years 
have  existed  in  Southern  New  Mexico,  to  continue  the  large  expendi- 
tures resulting  therefrom,  and  to  prevent  the  government  from  settling 
the  question  now  and  permanently. 

The  Indian  problem  is  at  best  difficult  of  solution;  but  by  removing 
the  Indians  from  unfavorable  surroundings  and  bad  men,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  long  step  will  have  been  take^i  in  the  direction  of  success. 

INDIAN  DISTURBANCES   IN  NEW  ^lEXICO   AND  ARIZONA. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  recent  Indian 
disturbances  in  Kew  Mexico  and  Ari;cona,  which  are  the  only  Indian 
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disturbauces  of  any  magnitude  that  have  occurred  duriii;^  the  year  and 
which  have  been  greatlj'fsxaggerated  in  the  accounts  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

For  a  few  montlis  after  the  destraction  of  Victoria  and  his  band  in 
Old  Mexico,  in  October,  1880,  Indian  raids  in  New  Mexico  ceased;  but 
last  summer  depredations  and  murders  again  began,  chieti,y  in  Socorro 
County,  which  were  charged  to  the  "  remnant  of  Victoria's  band."  It 
was  known  that  a  portion  of  that  band,  by  their  temporary  absence 
from  the  main  body  at  the  time  of  the  fight  with  Victoria,  saved  them- 
selves from  destruction  or  capture.  This  **  remnant,"  under  Chief  Nana, 
naturally  became  a  nucleus  for  renegade  Indians  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  their  number,  which  General  Terrasas  reported  as  30,  has 
been  reported  this  last  summer  as  Jibout  seventy.  They  have  been 
again  followed  up  by  troops  and  chased  toward  Sonora. 

The  following  extract  from  report  of  Agent  Llewellyn,  dated  July 
28,  1881,  would  show  that  the  return  of  these  Indians  to  a  marauding 
life  was  not  whoUj'  without  excuse  : 

As  to  who  these  Indians  are,  I  can  assure  the  Department  that  they  are  not  from  this 
agency,  at  least  have  not  been  here  for  over  one  year ;  it  is  cerf^io,  however,  that  they 
belong  bore,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  San  Carlos  scouts  and  the  soldiers,  they  would 
have  come  into  the  agency  at  least  two  weeks  ago. 

It  seems  that  some  few  months  since  a  Lieatenant  of  the  United  States  Army,  then  sta- 
tioned here,  gave  a  written  permit  to  three  Indians  at  this  agency  to  go  to  Old  Mexico  and 
bring  back  here  a  party  of  their  friends  whom  they  claimed  had  left  at  the  time  of  the  Vic- 
toria troubles.  This  party  were  due  here  throe  weeks  ago,  and  at  that  time  attempted 
to  come  in.  but  were  chased  and  driven  into  the  uiouutalns  thirty  miles  from  the 
agency  to  the  sonth.  Since  that  time  they  have  made,  according  to  the  statement  of- 
one  of  the  packers  for  the  scouts,  who  is  now  at  this  agency  badly  wounded,  three  in- 
effectual efforts  to  get  into  the  agency,  being  prevented  each  time  by  the  scouts  and 
soldiers ;  finding  that  theycoiUd  not  return  to  the  agency,  as  they  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve they  could,  they  commenced  to  go  on  the  war-path.  I  learn  on  good  authority 
that  there  are  abont  s^enty  Indians  in  this  party. 

In  Jnne  and  July  reports  that  these  "hostiles"  were  being  driven 
by  General  Hatch  towards  Arizona  caused  some  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  San  Carlos  agent  and  the  military  in  the  vicinity  of  that  reserva- 
tion, lest  the  hostiles  might  cause  disaftection  among  a  few,  of  the  In- 
dians there  who  were  related  to  the  renegades,  and  various  precau- 
tions were  taken  and  preparations  made  to  resist  any  attack.  These 
fears,  however,  were  not  realized,  and,  reports  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  San  Carlos  Indians  seem  to  have  had  no  part  whatever 
in  the  Indian  raids  in  I^ew  Mexico;  on  the  contraiy,  at  dilierent  times 
they  have  had  no  small  share  in  the  scouting  carried  on  against  them. 

In  1875  the  Camp  Apache  Agency,  located  in  the  northern  part  ot 
the  San  Carlos  reserve,  was  abolished,  and  the  White  Mountain  Apa- 
chea  belonging  thereto,  about  1,800  in  number,  were  turned  over  to  the 
San  ('arlos  agent.  Most  of  them  were  removed  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  reserve  and  located  on  the  Gila  (where  a  sub-agency  was  estab- 
lished), and  regularly  rationed;  but  some,  preferring  to  take  the  chance 
of  self-support  on  their  old  hunting-grounds,  remained  behind,  and 
were  gradually  rejoined  by  others  until  they  numbered  between  600 
and  700,  whose  headquarters  were  on  Cibicu  Creek,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  reserve,  about  40  miles  from  the  agency  and  30  from  Camp  Apa- 
che. In  June  last,  considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  among 
these  Indians  by  the  i)roposition  of  a  medicine-man  named  Nock-a-de- 
klenny,  at  the  expense  of  large  gifts  of  Inn'ses,  blankets,  &c.,  to  bring 
to  life  again  some  chiefs  who  had  -  died  a  few  montlis  previous.     The 
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agent  remonstrated  with  the  Indians  on  the  ground  of  the  folly  of  the 
thing  and  the  waste  of  their  goods,  but  they  decided  to  wait  till  the  time 
specified,  and  in  case  the  ^'resurrection"  failed,  to  demand  the  resto- 
ration of  their  property.  Whether  he  desired  only  to  appease  the  In- 
dians for  his  failure,  or  w^hether  he  intended  to  bring  about  a  revolt, 
cannot  be  known ;  out  when  Nock  a  de  klenny  announced  that  the 
spirits  had  notified  him  that  the  dead  warriors  could  not  return  to  the 
country  until  the  whites  had  left  it,  and  fixed  the  date  of  their  leaving 
at  the  time  of  the  corn  harvest,  it  w^as  feared  both  by  the  agent  ai\d 
the  military  authorities  at  Gamp  Apache  that  the  medicine  man  was 
working  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians  to  bring  about  an  out- 
break, or  would  bring  them  into  such  a  condition  that  they  could  easily 
be  induced  to  join  in  any  demonstration  made  by  hostiles  from  Xew 
Mexico. 

It  w^as  accordingly  decided  that  the  military  should  arrest  the  man 
at  a  ^'medicine-dance"  which  he  proposed  to  hold  at  Camj)  Apache  on 
August  20tli.  The  dance  ha\ing  failed  to  come  off,  Colonel  Carr,  com- 
manding post,  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  Nock  a  de  klenny  that  he 
wanted  to  see  him  on  the  following  Sunday.  Only  an  evasive  rei>ly 
being  received,  he  started  on  Monday,  August  29th,  with  Gofiicers, 
79  soldiers,  and  23  Indian  scouts  for  the  Indian  village,  reached  there 
the  following  day,  and  arrested  Nock  a  de  klenny,  who  surrendered 
quietly,  professing  no  desire  or  intention  of  attempting  escape.  But  as 
the  troops  were  making  camp  for  the  night,  their  own  Indian  scouts 
and  many  other  Indians  opened  fire  on  them.  A  sharp  fight  ensued, 
the  medicine-man  was  killed,  the  Indians  repulsed,  and  the  command 
reached  the  post  the  next  day,  to  be  again  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  already  killed  eight  men  on  the  road  t-o  Camp  Thomas  and  run 
off  some  stock.  The  loss  in  the  two  fights  was  11  killed  and  3  w^ounded. 
The  mutinous  scouts  were  themselves  White  Mountain  Apaches,  and 
though  a  few  of  them  are  exonerated  from  complicity  in  the  treachery, 
it  is  believed  that  most  of  them  left  the  post  with  no  intention  of  aiding 
in  the  arrest  of  the  medicine-man. 

Ee-enforcement«  were  sent  to  Camp  Apache  and  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  agency,  and  preparations  made  for  t^n  attack  at  either 
point.  The  White  Mountain  Indians,  however,  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering the  folly  of  their  action,  and  came  into  the  agency  and  sub- 
agency  in  small  parties,  where  they  were  required  to  surrender  to 
military-  officers  unconditionally,  except  that  they  asked  and  were 
promised  a  fair  trial  for  their  individiml  crimes.  Six  days'  notice  was 
given  throughout  the  reserve  that  a  "peace  line"  would  be  declared 
on  the  reserve  September  21st,  outside  of  whose  limits  all  Indians  found 
Avould  be  considered  hostile,  with  the  exception  of  Pedro's  baud  near 
Camp  Apache.  •  On  the  20th  of  September  the  five  chiefs  who  had  been 
leaders  in  the  affair  surrendered,  and  during  the  ensuing  week  GO  of 
their  principal  men  followed  their  example.  Several  of  the  mutinous 
scouts  had  been  arrested  and  brought  in  by  the  agency  Indian  police 
force  and  delivered  up  to  the  military,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month 
nearly  all  were  in  or  accounted  for,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  ])roceed  with  the  trials. 

It  appears,  however,  that  chiefs  George  and  Bonito,  who  had  come 
in  to  the  subagency,  and  htul  ixone  with  Issue  Clerk  Hoag  to  Camp 
Thomas,  and  there  surrendered  to  Gen.  Wilcox,  September  25,  had  been 
paroled  by  that  officer  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  subagency.  Sep- 
tember 30,  Colonel  Bid  die,  with  some  troops,  was  sent  to  the  subagency 
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to  take  them  and  their  bands  back  to  Thomas.  Unfortunately  this  was 
issne  day,  and  a  large  number  of  Indians  were  assembled.  Tliey  agreed 
to  go  as  soon  as  the  issue  of  beef  (which  was  then  in  progress)  had  been 
made,  but  later  in  the  afternoon  sent  word  that  the  troops  need  not 
wait  for  them  as  they  would  follow  soon  with  Issue  Clerk  Hoag.  Colonel 
Biddle  replied  that  they  must  go  at  once,  and  started  his  command  to- 
wards George's  camp,  whereupon  he  and  Bonito  fled  to  the  Chiricahuas 
and  so  alarmed  them  that  during  the  night  74  Chiricahuas,  including 
women  and  children,  fled  from  the  reserve,  leaving  much  of  their  stock 
behind.  The  troops  followed  and  are  reported  to  have  overtaken  and 
attacked  them.  In  their  flight  the  Indians  have  captured  8  teams  and 
killnl  6  teamsters.  Bonito  went  with  them.  These  are  some  of  the 
very  Indians  who  under  chief  "  Juh ''  were  induced  by  Captain  Haskell, 
to  come  in  from  Old  Mexico  in  January  last.  The  following,  from  Agent 
Tift'any,  shows  that  these  Indians  were  not  concerned  in  the  White 
Mountain  troubles,  and  that  their  flight  was  occasioned  by  fear,  not 
hostility-: 

These  bands  have  been  perfectly  quiet  daring  the  whole  White  Mountain  trouble. 
Tb9>'  have  been  reported  out  on  the  war-path  in  New  Mexico  and  committing  depreda- 
tiooH  all  over  the  country,  but  every  time  inquiry  has  been  made  the  chiefs  and  men 
have  alwa^ps  been  found  in  their  camps,  and  on  two  occasions  they  were  in  the  agency 
office  talking  to  me  when  telegrams  arrived  as  to  their  whereabouts ;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  R.  8.  Gardner,  Indian  inspector,  was  present.  Ten  days  or  thereabouts 
before  the  present  outbreak  they  came  to  me  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  and  what  so 
many  troops  meant  about  the  agencies.  I  explained  it  to  them  and  told  them  to  have 
DO  fisar,  that  none  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  peaceable  would  be  molested  in  any- 
way. They  said  they  had  been  out  on  the  war-path  ai.d  had  come  in  in  good  faith 
and  were  contented,  that  they  did  not  want  war  or  to  fight.  The  only  place  they 
would  fight  was  if  the  White  Mountains  would  come  to  the  agency  or  snbagency  they 
would  ft|(bt  them  there. 

Tbey  inqoired  if  the  movements  of  troops  had  anything  to  do  with  what  they  had 
done  in  Mexico.  I  assured  them  it  had  not.  They  shook  hands,  much  delighted 
and  went  back.  Then  the  military  move  was  made  on  the  subagf  ncy  to  arrest  Chiefs 
George  and  Bonito,  of  White  Mountain  Indians,  and  Issue  Clerk  Hoag  at  subagency, 
who  has  been  very  efficient  and  judicious  in  all  this  trouble,  tells  me  that  they  were 
literally  scared  away  by  this  movement  of  troops. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  loyalty  sliown  by  five-sixths  of 
the  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  reserve.  They  have  rendered  invaluable 
an<i  hazardous  service  as  police  and  scouts,  in  finding,  arresting,  and 
guarding  the  guilty  ones,  and  as  messengers  for  both  agent  and  military 
when  communication  was  interrupted  by  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph 
wire«. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  show : 

First,  The  distribution  of  population. 

Second.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  expenditures  from  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1880  and  the  present  year. 

Third.  The  work  accomplished  and  the  gain  made  during  the  year 
hy  the  Indians  of  the  country  in  the  way  of  farming,  stock-raising, 
bouHebiiilding,  &c. 

Population. — Accordmg  to  the  last  annual  report,  the  number  of  In- 
diana in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  was  255,958;  the 
present  number  is  261,851,  an  increase  of  nearly  six  thousand,  which  is 
l»n)bably  largely  accounted  for  by  the  more  accurate  census  taken  dur- 
inij  this  year,  and  by  the  surrender  and  return  to  their  agencies  of  the 
Snmx  who,  under  Sitting  Bull,  have  bfeen  living  in  Canada  since  1877. 
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These  are  distributed  among  6S  agencies  established  in  the  following^ 
States  and  Territories : 


I         I 


o-s 


States  and  Territories.  .     « §  ®  5 

1  <       -^ 


Arizona 4  18,690 

California 4  4,761 

Colorado 3  2.60O 

Dakota 10  30,608 

Idaho , 3  3,583^ 

Indian  Territory 8  18,395 

Indian  Territory  (5  civilised  tribes) 1  59,^77 

Kansas 1  732 

Iowa I  1  355 

Michigan 1  9,"9& 

Minnesota 1  6,196 

Montana 5  90,519 

Nebraska 4  4,2!» 

Nevada 2  7,811 

New  Mexico  (inolnding  Jicarilla snbagency) 4  26.665 

New  York 1  5,235 

Oregon '  5  4,119 

Utah 1  474 

Washinuton  Territorj- 7  13,137 

Wisconsin 2  7.250 

Wyoming 1  2,0ti3 


ToUl 68     216,417 


Those  Indians  not  under  the  control  of  the  agents  of  the  government^ 
numbering  15,434,  are  principally  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho^ 
and  Utah,  and  in  the  States  of  California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Xorth  Car- 
olina, Oregon,  and  Wisconsin. 

Expenditures, 
Objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  appropriations  have  been  expended,  i        1880.  1881. 


Amount  appropriated $4,«74  573  44     $1,418,320  '^ 

Pay  of  Indian  agents 76^589  13  !  89^49315 

Pay  of  special  agents '  3.917  58  >  3,897  21 

Pav  of  interpreters I  91,696  97  i  24,555  53 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs '  40,715  91  ,  42,147  29 

Vaccination  of  Indians 192  00  404  34 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies  •  17,273  08  1.5,974  51 

Annuitygoods 477,370  39  584,825  47 

Subsistence  supplies 1,867,348  27  '  1,804.505  88 

Agricultural  and  miscellaneous  supplies '  418,487  94  291,450  42 

Expenses  of  transportion  and  storage 309.324  80  284,680  73 

Purchase  and  inspection  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies 17,94197  ;  21,662  80 

Advertising  expenses  and  telegrapning '  5,478  05  '  8.347  99 

Payment  of  annuities  in  money 281.356  57  306.987  84 

Paymentof  regular  employes  at  agencies 307,468  41  335,458  85 

Paymentof  temporary  employ^  at  agencies 16,786  16  17,302  37 

Snpportof  schools '  152,411  76  208.996  47 

To  promote  civilization  among  Indians  generally,  including  Indian  labor. .  Ti,  647  88  :  117. 574  44 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  agents 16,308  33  13.902  52 

Traveling  expenses  of  special  agents 2,995  25  1.129  76 

Incidental  expenses  of  agencies 6,786  18  3,367  39 

Payoflndiannolice.  scouts,  and  equipments 48,234  46  61,442  30 

Presents  to  Indians. '  1,030  00  '  50  00 

Survey  of  Indian  re  servations * <  251  28 

Pay  and  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors 10,744  56  19,779  43 

Expenses  or  Indian  commissioners i  13,265  98  8,300  00 

Acriciiltnral  improvements ,  4,626  10  11,235  46 

MlHCellaneous 12,274  00  7.610  29 

In  hands  of  agents  at  date  of  this  report 134.716  01  16.4rtl  58 

Total  amount  expended  from  all  appropriations 4,-04.271  73  4.287,323  74 

Balance  unexpended  at  date  of  this  report 335. 5Ki  70  le-l.r.t):  44 
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A  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  the  two  years  shows  that  during- 
the  current  year  particular  effort  has  been  made  to  push  forward  the 
educational  interests  of  the  service,  and  to  advance  the  process  of 
civilizing  the  Indian  by^  inducing  him  to  labor,  paying  him  therefor. 
A  large  i>art  of  the  items  of  "exji^nses  of  transpoitation,  &c.,'' 
$284,680.73, tind  "to  promote  civilization,  &c.,"  $117,574.44,  has  been 
paid  to  Indians  for  services  which  formerly  were  performed  by  white 
contractors.  The  willingness  exhibited  by  the  Indians  to  engage  in 
industrial  pursuits  is  constantly  increasing,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  connected  with  the  service.  Again,  a  comparison 
shows  clearly  that  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated is  had  from  year  to  year,  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of 
agents  at  the  date  of  this  rei)oi't  being  only  $16,489.58,  against 
$134,716.01  at  a  corresponding  date  last  year;  and  a  balance  remain- 
ing on  the  books  of  this  office  of  only  $184,507.44  against  $335,585.70  the 
previous  year. 

A  table  in  detail  of  expenditures  from  each  separate  item  of  appro- 
priation will  be  found  on  page  311  of  this  report. 

BcsuUh  of  Indian  labor. 


1879. 


I860. 


1881. 


INDIAVA  BXCLU8IVK  OF  FIVE  CIVILIZKU  TKIBIB.. 


N amber  of 
Nnmbep  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  or 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 


acres  broken  by  IndiAns 

acres  onltivated 

bn8li<>1s  of  wheat  raises] 

bushels  of  com  raised 

bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised 

busheld  of  vegetables  raised 

tons  of  hay  cut 

borMes  owned 

cattle  owned 

swine  owned 

sheep  owD  ed 

houses  occupied 

Indian  honses  built  during  the  year 

Indian  apprentices  who  have  been  learning  trades 

FIVR  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


Namber  of  acres  cultivated 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 

Number  of  bushels  of  com  rained 

Number  uf  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised . 

Namber  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 

Namber  of  tons  of  hay  cut 

Namber  of  bales  of  cotton  raised 

Namber  of  horses  owned 

Number  of  muleeowned 

Namber  of  cattle  owned 

Number  of  swine  owned 

Namber  of  sheep  owned 


24, 
157, 

64:<, 
199, 
:«io, 
'  4ri. 
199, 

863, 

n. 

1, 


873, 
565, 
2,015, 
MO, 
33fi. 
176. 
10, 

4\ 

5. 

872, 

190. 

32, 


270 
056 
637 
386 
054 
698 
3'.)3 
VU 
894 
5:n 
5i25 
634 
211 
185 


000 
400 
000 
000 
700 
.•WO 
5:W 
.MM) 
500 
000 
000 
400 


Not  reported. 


i 


87. 105 
168,  340 
408.  812 
604, 103 
824.899 
375,  843 

75, 745 
211.  9K1 

78,  939 

40.381 
864. 216 

12,507 

1,639 

358 


314. 
336, 
2.346. 
184. 
59.5, 
125, 

16, 

61, 

5. 

297, 

400, 

34. 


398 
424 
042 
568 
000 
500 
800 
453 
138 
040 
288 
034 


29.  .5.58 
205,  :i67 
451,  479 
517.  642 
343,  444 
488, 792 

76,763 
188,  402 

80,684 

43,913 
977.  017 

12,893 

1,409 

456 


34^,  000 
105, 000 
616,000 
74,300 
305,  000 
161.500 

(*) 

64.600 

6,150 

370. 000 

455.000 

33,  400 


The  decrease  in  quantities  raised  by  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territories  largely  attributable  to  the  long-continued  season  of  drought. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The  appropriations  miule  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1882,  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  Indians  under  treaty  stipulations  and 
otherwise,  are  entirely  insufficient,  and  unless  an  additional  amount  is 
appropriated  this  winter,  this  office  will  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  the 
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work  of  civilization,  and  want  of  funds  may  lead  to  serious  difficulties. 
Owing  to  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter  the  price  paid  for  beef  for 
the  fiscal  year  1882  is  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that  paid  last  year,  which, 
taking  into  consideration  that  this  office  purchases  nearly  40,000,000 
pounds  gross,  makes  a  difference  of  $400,000  for  that  article  alone.  In 
some  instances  the  treaty  with' the  Indians  provides  a  sp.ecific  amount 
of  clothing  or  subsistence  to  be  furnished  them,  yet  Congress  in  almost 
e\'ery  instance  fails  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions. The  agreement  made  with  the  Sioux,  dated  February  28, 1877, 
provides  in  article  5  as  follows : 

In  cnnsideration  of  the  foregoing  oessioD  of  territory  and  rights,  and  apon  faH  oom- 
plianct)  with  each  and  every  obligation  assumed  by  the  said  Indians,  the  United  States 
does  a^ree  to  provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians  in  the  work  of  civil- 
ization, to  famish  to  them  schools  and  instraction  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  arts, 
as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1868;  also  to  provide  the  said  Indians  with  subsistence 
consisting  of  a  ration  for  each  individual  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  (or  in  lieu 
thereof  one-half  pound  of  bacon),  one-half  pound  of  flour,  and  one-half  pound  of  com  ; 
and  for  every  100  rations  four  pounds  of  conee,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and  three  pounds 
of  beans,  or  in  lieu  of  said  articles  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

On  a  basis  of  25,000  Indians  (the  reports  of  the  agents  give  a  popu- 
lation of  over  25,000,  including  2,800  turned  over  recently  by  the  War 
Department)  these  Indians  are  entitled,  under  the  foregoing  agreement, 
to  27,375,000  pounds  gross  beef,  4,562,000  pounds  flour,  4,562,000  pounds 
corn,  365,000  pounds  coffee,  730,000  pounds  sugar,  and  273,750  pounds 
beans,  costing,  at  prices  at  which  contracts  were  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1882,  over  $1,250,000;  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  promise  also  made  by  Congress  in  the  article  above  quoted  "  to 
provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  si  id  Indians  in  the  work  of 
civilization,  to  furnish  them  schools."  &c.  The  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  1882,  for  both  suDsistence  and  civilization,  under 
the  above  agreement,  is  only  $1,000,000,  leaving  a  deflcienjcy  of  over 
$250,000  to  be  provided  for,  for  subsistence  alone,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  at  least  $100,000  for  aiding  these  Sioux  in  civilization  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  additional  sums  must  be 
had  for  subsistence,  and  a  deficiency  estimate  will  be  submitted  to  you 
at  an  early  date  for  transmission  to  Congress. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  schools  ($sr>,(K>0)  is  entirely  inaxlequate. 
At  almost  every  agency  day-schools,  as  well  as  a  boarding-school,  must 
be  supported  from  this  fund,  since  in  but  few  instances  does  the  treaty 
or  agreement  provide  suftlcient  nuMUis  for  that  puri>ose.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  Congress  will  be  in«m^  liberal  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  in  ap]>ro])riating  m«)ney  for  the  e«lucatiou  of  the  Indians. 

The  amount  api>roi)riated  for  the  snppiut  of  the  Hlackfeet  Indians  in 
Montana  ($35,000)  is  iuHutficient,«nd  $.MMMM)at  least  should  l>e  granted 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose  for  the  nt^xt  IIncuI  year,  in  this  connec- 
tion I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  iett<M\s  fn>ni  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Ruger,  commanding  distri«'t  of  Montana,  in  ivganl  to  the  additional 
supplies  required  for  the  siippoH  of  tliese  Indians: 

HK\hiji'AUVKU«*  OiMinrv  of  Montana. 

Sir:  I  have  tbo  honor  to  roqurnt  thi*  MttriHlou  of  Hm*  <li*|mrtioi>nt  coiumander  to  the 
propriety  of  action  with  a  viow  to  ni-ooui  ing  hu  InoroHw^  ol  foO>HiA(onot«  supplies  for  the 
iiidiaus  attached  to  the  ntiiokfnnl  Aui^noy. 

By  letter  of  the  )H\i\\  of  Mny  lm»t,  Inrn't'd  tho  MtfiM\t»  Mr.  John  Vouor.  to  prosont  the 
ca8«  in  full  to  thi»  d<^pHrtn)(«nt.  Ilo  prt««MMi  th«i»ujj|»  h«M*i»  on  th<>  ^Mh  inwtunt  Wfore  my 
return  from  MaKinnln,  and  utiHt'd,  hm  I  U»nrn,  \\u\\  Um  h\u>\\\A  ^\>  to  WiiMilnjiton  and  en- 
tieavor  to  get  more  unppliri*  lot  thu  litdinn*  nudi^  t^UihiMrto.     If  rtoythion  onn  hedone 
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to  further  sach  object,  I  thiuk,  action  to  that  end  very  desirable.  The  facts  pertinent  are, 
that  the  supplies  provided  for  these  Indians  are  entirely  inadequate  for  their  subsistence 
the  coming  winter;  the  game  obtainable  on  their  reservation  is  not  snflicient,  if  added 
to  the  issues  by  the  agent,  to  prevent  great  suffering  and  even  starvation.  Should  the 
Indians  be  permitted  to  leave  the  reservation,  the  nearest  region  wherQ  game  could  be 
had  is  the  Musselshell  country,  to  reach  which  would  require,  by  their  usual  route  by 
the  Judith  Valley,  a  journey  of  about  twenty-iSve  days  through 'a  country  now  practi- 
cally destitute  of  game,  but  occupiecl  by  settlers  and  for  cattle-ranges.  The  Indians 
would  not  start  provided  with  food  for  such  journey.  Whether  they  committed 
depredations  or  not,  their  presence  in  the  settlement  would  be  takt^n  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  they  were  killing  cattle  from  necessity.  Should  they  move  in  a  body  and  un- 
der escort  to  the  Musselshell  their  presence  there,  so  near  the  cattle-ranges  east  of  the 
Judith  and  Snowy  Mountains  and  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Musselshell,  would  be  a 
source  of  trouble.  Last  winter  these  and  other  Indians  in  that  country  were  the  prey 
of  illicit-whisky  traders,  and  consequently  derived  very  little  benetit  itrom  the  robes 
and  peltries  procured,  and  no  doubt  that  experience  would  be  repeated. 

There  has  been  for  the  past  two  years,  as  the  settlements  have  spread  and  ranges  for 
c;)ttle  have  been  occupied,  embracing  generally  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Marias  River  and  the  Missouri  and  west  of  the  Musselshell,  an  increasing  feeling  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  cattle-owners  and  settlers  concerned,  to  the  presence  of  any 
Indians  in  the  rt-gion  mentioned,  and  recently  several  organizations  of  stock-owners 
hsive  had  meetings  with  apparent  intent  to  prevent  Indians  from  crossingthe  ranges  ; 
and  some,  no  doubt,  would  not  hesitate,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  act  with  a  purpose 
of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  in  expectation  of  a  finarsettlemeut  resulting,  by  which 
the  Indians  would  be  confined  to  their  reservations;  and  this  applies  as  well  to  the 
settlfTs  on  the  Yellowstone  with  respect  to  the  Crows,  Flatheads,  &c. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Indians  attached  to  the  Blackfeet  Agency  at  least 
sVoald  be  supplied  with  sufficient  food  on  their  reservation.  I  have  not  the  data  from 
which  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  requisite  for  this  winter  in  addition 
to  the  present  appropriation,  but  not  less  than  |15,000  is  necessary,  and  which  should 
be  expended  fur  food  only. 

Very  rtspectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T1I08.  H.  RITGER, 
Colonel  Eighleenih  Infanlt  %  Commanding  JJistriet. 

To  the  Adjutakt  Q^bnbral  Department  of  Dakota, 

Fort  Snelingf  Mnnesofa. 

DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

As  stated  under  the  head  of  ^'Appropriations,"  owing  to  the  large  in- 
<frease  in  the  price  of  beef  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1882,  the  ai)i)ro- 
l)riatious  for  the  Indian  service  during  1882  will  in  many  cases  be  in- 
►sutticient.  On  the  20th  of  July  last,  the  War  Department  turned  over 
to  this  bureau  2,813  Sioux  Indians,  belonging  to  Sitting  Bull's  band,  aAd 
for  whose  supi)ort  no  appropriation  Avas  made  by  Congress.  Under 
your  authority  a  deficiency  of  $195,000  was  incurred  for  the  purchase 
fo  the  supplies  a4id  clothing  for  these  Indians  and  the  amount  will  be 
included  in  the  deficiency  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  Ad- 
^litional  funds  for  the  snpport  of  the  following  Indians  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes,  will  also  be  required,  as  follows : 
8upi)ort  of  Apaches  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  825,000 ;  support 
of  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes.  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  VYichitas, 
6fl00,(H)0;  support  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  $15,000; 
«ui>i)ort  of  Indians  in  central  superintendency,  $7,500 ;  support  ot 
Mo(lo<*s,  $5,000 ;  support  of  Navajoes,  $5,000 ;  support  of  Nez 
Perc^is  of  Joseph's  band,  $7,500;  support  of  schools,  $50,000; 
telegraphing  and  purchase  of  In<lian  su[)plies,  $5,000;  transporta- 
tion of  Indian  supplies,  $25,000. 

Large  sums  are  also  due  diiferent  parties  for  goods  and  supplies  fur- 
nished and  for  services  rendered  in  1873  and  1874,  which  have  repeatedly 
been  reported  to  Congress  for  appropriation,  but  none  has  so  far  been 
made.    There  is  due  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  mes- 
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sages  transmitted  during  May  and  June,  1879,  the  sum  of  $361.65;  con- 
traetors  for  transporting  Indian  goods  and  supplies  <lnring  the  fiscal 
year  1879,  $9,556.6:3;  during  the  fiscal  year  1880,  $44,882.14,  and  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1881,  about  $50,090.  This  indebtedness  was  incurred 
by  this  office  under  an  absolute  necessity,  and  early  i)rovision  for  its 
payment  should  be  made  by  Congress. 

Early  in  last  spring  it  was  found  that  the  amount  a]>propriated  by 
Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apa<*hes^ 
Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Wichitas,  located  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho  and  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Agencies,  Indian  Territory,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1881,  was  insufficient  to  furnish  them  with  beef,  coffee,  and  sugar 
until  the  eiul  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  agents  in  charge  were  notifie(l  of 
the  insufficient  appropriations  and  directed  to  reduce  the  issue  of  beef, 
but  in  reply  thereto  submitted  statements  which  convinced  the  dej^art- 
ment  that  to  reduce  the  rations  of  those  Indians  was  to  invit-e  a  war. 
Copies  of  these  letters  were  transmitted  to  Congress  with  a  request 
for  an  additional  appropriation,  but  the  same  was  not  granted.  After 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  case  was  submitted  by  you  to  the 
President,  i;nd,  upon  consultation  with  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War, 
it  was  decided  that  the  War  Department  would  furnish  the  agents  at 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  and  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agencies  withbcv'f 
and  fiour  until  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  cost  of  these  supplies 
to  be  reimbursed  from  any  appro])riation  which  may  hereafter  be  made 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  Accounts  amounting  to  $59,232.01  Inne 
been  presented  by  the  War  Department  for  reimbursement,  and  it  is 
ho]»ed  that  Congress  at  an  early  day  will  fiirnish  this  oflice  with  the 
means  to  cancel  this  debt. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  during  the  fiscal  years 
1879,  1880,  and  1881  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  supplies  to  the  different  agencies,  this  offi(?e  has  been  greatly 
embarrassed  this  summer  by  not  having  its  stores  promptly  <lelivere(l. 
Contractors  to  whom  the  government  owes  over  $100,001)  for  transpor- 
tation services  i)erformed  under  former  contracts,  are  not  very  anxious 
t>  render  services  and  Avait  for  their  i)ay  several  years.  Flour  deliv- 
ered to  the  contractors  for  different  agencies  in  October,  1880,  was  not 
delivered  until  July  or  August,  1881,  and  when  this  office  urged  them 
tv  comply  more  strictly  with  their  contracts,  their  reply,  that  this  office 
had  no  funds  to  pay  them  after  service  was  rendered,  appeared  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  delay.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  last 
winter  sufficient  funds  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness  for  transpor- 
tation costs  the  government  in  increased  price  of  transportation  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money  due,  and 
while  there  are  such  large  sums  lying  idle  in  the  XTuited  States  Treasury - 
the  policy  of  not  paying  debts  lawfidly  due  apiiears  to  me  very  short, 
sighted.  It  cannot'  be  expected  that  contractors  will  wait  years  for 
money  due  and  honestly  earned  without  attemi)ting  to  get  even  with 
the  government  by  charging  increased  rates  of  transportation  ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  urged  that  sufficient  means  be  furnished  this  office  to 
liquidate  these  debts.    This  would  certainly  oe  true  economy. 

The  right  of  this  office  to  incur  this  indebtedness  above  the  amount 
appropriated  cannot  be  questioned.  Congress  appropriates  a  (certain 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  in  the  jnirchase  of  clothing  and  sui)plies, 
mostly  due  the  Indians  under  treaty  stipulation.  Of  what  avail  are 
thest*.  goods  and  supplies  to  the  Indians,  if  sufficient  funds  are  not  a])- 
propriated  to  pay  for  transporting  theju  to  the  difterent  agencies,  wlicve 
tliey  are  required  ? 
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The  attention  of  Congress  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  insuffi- 
cient amount  appropriated  yearly  for  transporting  the  goods  aud  sup- 
l)lies,and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  this  office  in  obtaining 
means  to  pay  the  old  indebtedness  incurred,  as  well  as  in  securing  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  prcvsent  and  next  fiscal  year,  will  have  better  suc- 
4iess  than  heretofore. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

The  organization  of  a  United  States  Indian  police  force  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Tho  system  is  now  in  operation  at  forty-nine  agencies; 
the  total  force  employed  being  eighty-four  commissioned  officers,  and 
i^even  hundred  and  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
In  answer  to  circular  letter  from  this  office,  dated  August  11),  1881, 
special  reports  have  been  received  from  nearl}'  all  agencies  as  to  the 
value,  reliability,  and  efficiency  of  this  service.  These  reports  are  uni- 
iormly  gratifying  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  zeal,  courage,  and  fidelity 
of  the  members  of  the  force,  and  their  almost  invaluable  service  to  the 
agents.  The  Indian  police  are  fully  recognized  as  an  important  agency 
in  the  civilization  of  their  brethren. 

The  immediate  work  of  this  force  is  to  preserve  order,  prohibit  ille- 
gal traffic  in  liquor,  and  arrest  oftenders.  In  the  line  of  these  duties, 
they  act  as  guards  at  ration  issues  and  annuity  payments ;  take  charge 
of  and  protect,  at  all  times,  government  i)roperty ;  restore  lost  or  stolen 
proi)erty  to  its  rightful  owners;  drive  out  timber  thieves  ami  other 
trespassers;  return  truant  pupils  to  school;  make  arrests  for  disor- 
derly couduct  and  other  offenses,  and  especially  protect  the  reserva- 
tions from  the  traffic  in  liquor,  which,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
agents,  is  "the  root  and  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  all  crimes  committ-ed." 
These  varied  and  important  duties  are  performed  with  a  fidelity  and 
thoroughness  that  is  fully  appreciated  by  this  office,  aud  its  agentvS. 

The  indirect  results  and  ultimate  influence  of  this  system  are  even 
more  important  than  its  direct  advantages.  Well  trained  and  disci- 
jdined,  the  police  force  is  a  perpetual  educator.  It  is  a  power  entirely 
independent  of  the  chiefs.  It  weakens,  and  will  finally  destroy,  the 
power  of  tribes  and  bands.  It  fosters  a  spirit  of  x)ersonal  responsi- 
bility. It  makes  the  Indian  himself  the  representative  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  These  latter 
features  constitute  its  main  strength  for  permanent  good.  It  is  true 
that  the  Indians  need  to  be  taught  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  strict  obedience  thereto ;  it  is  also  true  that  Avhcre  the  Indians 
themselves  are  the  recognized  agents  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  they 
will  the  more  readily  learn  to  be  obedient  to  its  requirements. 

The  force  is,  at  present,  limited  by  law  to  one  hundred  officers  and 
eight  hundred  privates.  This  limit  should  be  extended  so  as  to  allow 
the  appointment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  officers  and  twelve  hundred 
l)rivates.  There  are  requests  now  on  file  for  an  increase  of  force,  at 
points  where  such  increase  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  requests  can- 
not be  granted  without  violating  the  above  law.  There  are  also  nine- 
teen agencies  without  police,  a  majority  of  whom  would  be  benefited 
by  its  introduction. 

A  very  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  police  service  is  the 
iimount  of  the  annual  appropriation  therefor.  The  compensation  of  eight 
dollars  per  month  for  officers,  and  five  dollars  per  month  for  i)rivates,  is 
properly  characterized  by  some  of  the  agents  as  simply  ridicuhms.  In 
jiome  cases,  members  of  the  force  spend  ftUly  that  sum  fur  traveling 
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expenses  in  the  discharge  of  t]ieir  duties ;  tliey  also  furnish  their  own 
ponies  and  feed  them.  The  pay  of  commissioned  officers  shouhl  be  not 
less  than  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  privates  should  have  at  least 
ten  dollars  monthly.  The  best  men  of  the  tribes  can  be  had,  if  the  com- 
pensation is  commensurate  with  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work. 
The  approi)riation  should  be  such  that  rations  can  be  furnished  at  noii- 
ration  agencies,  and  that  uniforms,  arms,  and  accoutemient^,-  may  be 
of  the  best  quality  as  a  matter  of  mere  economy.  A  large  increase  in 
the  annual  appropriation  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  men,  and  to 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  service. 

Some  selections  from  recent  reports  of  agents  will  give  intelligeiit  in- 
formation as  to  the  value,  reliability,  and  efficiency  of  this  service. 

Agent  McGillycuddy,  of  Pine  Ridge  agency,  Dakota,  says : 

Tbe  force,  to  a  man,  are  prompt  to  obey  orders  in  makinc  an  arrest.  It  is  imma- 
terial to  them  whether  the  offender  be  a  white  man  or  an  Indian,  a  head  chief  or  a 
yonng  brave,  the  arrest  is  always  made.  Tbe  white  men  in  this  region  recognize  the 
fact  that  to  resist  an  Indian  policeman  would  be  to  resist  a  United  States  official  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  The  Indians  generally  recognize  the  pohce  authority,  for  from 
time  immemorial  there  has  existed  among  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  native  soldier  or- 
ganizations, systematically  governed  by  laws  and  regulations.  Some  of  the  strongest 
opposition  encountered  in  endeavoring  to  organize  the  police  force  in  the  spring  of  1679 
was  from  these  native  soldier  organ izatious«  for  they  at  once  recognized  something  io 
it  strongly  antagonistic  to  their  ancient  customs,  namely,  a  force  at  the  command  of 
the  white  man  opposed  to  their  own.  Th^  police  were  threatened  in  various  ways, 
but  as  time  passed  on  we  secured  tbe  requisite  number  of  members,  and  among  them 
many  of  the  head  soldiers^  so  that  to-day  the  United  States  Indian  police  have,  to  a 
Kreat  extent,  supplanted  the  soldier  bands  and  exercise  their  ancient  powers. 

Up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  occurred  to  cause  doubt  as  to  their  Irustworthi- 
ness  and  efficiency.  The  Indian  freighters  and  employds  at  this  agency  are  paid  in 
standard  silver  dollars  to  avoid  disputes  and  trouble  m  cashing  their  checks  by  traders. 
It  is  expressed  through  from  the  Philadelphia  mint  in  quantities  of  $10,000  to  Fort 
Robinson,  Neb.,  our  nearest  express  office,  sixty-three  miles  away.  It  is  my  custom 
to  proceed  to  tliat  point  with  ten  of  the  police  as  an  escort,  receipt  for  the  money, 
ana  turn  it  over  to  the  police;  they  then  transport  the  same  to  the  agency,  campinV 
out  en  route.  The  money  remains  in  wooden  boxes  in  their  charee  until  wanted,  ana 
so  far  this  trust  has  not  been  violated,  and  I  feel  assured  will  not  be. 

In  former  years  this  agency  was  the  rendezvous  and  asylum  for  the  hardest  class  of 
white  men  in  the  West,  such  as  horse- thieves,  roa<l-agents,  and  escaped  convicts.  Safely 
concealed  in  the  camps  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  affiliated,  they  successfully 
defied  all  efforts  to  arrest  them.  Now,  with  a  United  States  court  commissioner  and 
deputy  United  States  marshal  stationed  at  the  agency ,  efficiently  backed  by  tbepolice^ 
things  have  changed,  and  a  man — white  or  Indian— is  guaranteed  better  protection  for 
his  life  and  property  on  this  portion  of  the  Sioux  reserve  than  in  any  of  the  bordering 
States  or  Territories,  as  the  intervening  country  between  the  villages,  which  are  located 
at  various  distances  up  to  forty  miles  from  the  agency,  is  continually  patrolled  by  the 
police,  BO  that  no  depredation  could  be  committed  without  soon  coming  to  their 
knowledg<*. 

In  this  connection  the  question  might  be  pertinently  asked,  "Why  is  it  that  the  Oga- 
lallas,  a  people  numbering  over  7,000,  have  just  passed  three  of  the  quietest  and  to  the 
government  and  themselves  most  gratifying  years  of  tbeir  existence,  and  the  first  that 
they  have  passed  witbout  the  presence  of  military  at  their  agency  T"  For 'this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  much  is  due  to  the  police  system.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  regularly  organized  armed  force  has  to  be  introduced 
and  play  a  part  in  agency  affairs.  Heretofore  that  force  has  been  the  Army,  against 
whicn  it  is  but  natural  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  antagonism  among  the  Indians,  and 
the  very  presence  of  which  at  an  agency  is  a  constant  reminder  that  the  white  man 
cannot  and  will  not  trust  the  Indian.  Recognizing  this  fact,  these  Indians  have  chosen 
the  lesser  of  (to  them)  two  evils,  the  Indian  police  in  preference  to  the  white,  soldier. 
Here  the  old  adage  that  "confidence  begets  confidence"  comes  into  play.  Placing,  as 
has  been  done  at  this  agency,  the  entire  control  of  the  people,  the  care  of  their  supplies, 
and  the  enforcing  of  tbe  law  in  their  own  hands,  has  certainly  given  them  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  put  them  on  their  good  behavior. . 

Agent  Tufts,  at  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  says : 

The  police  system  is  good,  and  if  well  paid  and  properly  managed  would  be  valuable 
to  the  Indian  service,  and  the  means  of  saving  much  money  to  the  government.    It 
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woald  be  valuable  to  the  service  at  tbis  agency,  beoaas"*,  while  there  are  fifteen  thon- 
sand  persons  in  this  agency  not  atuenabie  to  the  laws  of  these  nations,  there  is  no  offi- 
cer who  can  make  an  arrest  without  obtainiog  a  warrant  from  th»^  United  States  court 
at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  except  the  Indian  police.  Crime  in  thi^  Territory  is  almost  always 
the  result  of  whisky,  and  takes  place  at  Indian  gatherings.  If  a  United  States  officer 
is  present  with  authority  to  keep  order,  there  will  be  little  trouble.  I  am  certainly  of 
opinion  that  while  it  costs  the  Indian  Department  something  to  keep  the  police  on  duty,, 
the  government  has  saved  much  more  than  their  cosr.  to  the  Departments  of  War  and 
Justice. 

Agent  Dyer,  of  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  says : 

We  now  have  a  force  of  reliable  and  efficient  men,  and  as  proof  of  this  I  would  sim- 
ply cal>  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  eight  men  in  garrison  at  Camp  Quapaw  perform 
the  same  duties  as  did  the  company  of  troops  recently  removed.  Upon  a  large  reserve^ 
they  are  invaluable  as  messengers.  As  an  escort  in  making  annuity  payments  to  the 
tribes  distant  from  the  agency,  their  worth  cannot  be  estimated  except  by  the  amount 
of  treasure  in  charge.  Ready  for  duty  at  any  time  and  in  any  emergency,  I  consider  it 
the  right  arm  of  an  agent  in  the  successful  conduct  of  his  reservation.  Ever  alert  to 
the  detection  of  the  introduction  of  liquor,  they  are  a  factor  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

Agent  Wilbur,  of  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  says : 

All  the  members  are  faithful,  prompt,  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
though  of  course  there  are  degrees  of  merit.  Their  usefulness  in  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime  and  preservation  of  order  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Their  dis- 
cipline is  good ;  their  general  appearance  and  demeanor  among  the  people  is  such  as  to 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.  They  are  prompt  and  obedient,  never 
hesitating  to  obey  an  order  though  it  may  involve  great  personal  danger  to  them- 
selves. 

Agent  Andrus,  of  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  says : 

The  knowledge  that  there  is  a  body  of  organized  police  upon  a  reservation  serves  a» 
a  powerful  restraint  upon  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  checks  the  inception  as  well 
as  the  commission  of  much  crime.  Jhe  police  have  proved  prompt  and  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  the  various  duties  assigned,  steadily  breaking  down  and  overcoming 
the  strong  opposition  at  first  manifestea  toward  them.  The  chiefs  have,  I  think,  with- 
drawn all  opposition  because  they  perceived  its  futility. 

These  selections  fairly  represent  the  many  reports  received  by  this 
office  from  all  parts  of  the  Indian  country.  Originally  introduced  as 
an  experiment,  an  organized  police  force  has  become  a  necessity.  One 
of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Indian  policemen,  as  specified  in  the  law 
creating  the  force,  is  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  these 
Indian  communities.  This  duty  is  faithfully  performed.  At  Navaja 
Agency,  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  refuse  to  have  a  police  force  because 
of  the  small  compensation  offered,  yet  the  necessity  for  such  a  force  is 
well  shown  in  a  report  from  Captain  Bennett,  acting  agent,  under  date 
of  October  14,  1880.    He  says: 

The  evil  that  has  the  most  damaging  effect  upon  this  people  is  whisky.  There  are 
several  traders  at  many  points  ranging  from  forty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  reser- 
vation where  whisky  of  the  vilest  description  is  dealt  out  to  these  people  in  open 
violation  of  law,  being  an  incentive  to  crime,  and  greatly  impoverishing  many  of  them. 
Decisive  and  prompt  measures  should  be  adopted  oy  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  nefarious  traffic;  otherwise  results  of  the  most  deplorable  character  may  be 
expected.  At  several  councils,  the  sensible  chiefs  and  headmen  universally  deprecated 
this  liquor  traffic,  and  said.  "  We  have  no  rivers,  streams,  or  lakes  of  whisky ;  why  does 
not  the  Qreat  Father  at  Washington,  who  can  do  anything  he  pleases,  put  a  stop  to 
this  trade  iknd  keep  white  men  from  bringing  or  selling  whisky  to  us  f"  I  again  urge 
that  the  most  decisive  measures  should  be  adopted  to  stop  this  whisky  trade. 

The  civilization,  Christianization,  and  general  well-being  of  the  Indian 
tribes  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  these 
criminals,  who  not  only  destroy  the  happiness  and  lives  of  the  Indians, 
but  continually  jeopardize  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  Western  frontier 
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life.  The  most  powerful  and  efficient  agency  for  the  destruction  of  this 
traffic  that  has  yet  been  proposed  is  a  thorooighly  organized  and  well- 
equipped  United  States  Indian  police  force. 

PENAL  RESERVATIONS. 

In  1879  one  of  my  predecessors  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  more  effectual  way  to  punish  Indians  who  may  engage  in 
hostilities  against  the  government,  commit  crimes  against  one  another, 
or  who  may  become  dangerous  to  the  peace  on  reservations  ;  and  he 
earnestly  urged  the  establishment  of  penal  settlements  for  this  pur- 
X)ose.  Xo  action  wiis  taken  by  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  I  now 
again  invite  attention  to  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  provision  to  this 
end  may  be  made. 

At  least  two  such  reservations  should  be  created:  one  on  the  Pacific 
€oast,  and  one  east  of  thq  Rocky  Mountains;  and  they  should  be  lo- 
cated in  a  good  agricultural  region.  Fort  Gibson  military  reservation, 
in  Indian  Territory,  is  suggested  as  a  very  suitable  location  for  the  res- 
ervation east  of  the  Rocky  Mounains.  It  embraces  5,541  acres,  or  a 
little  more  than  8  square  miles,  and  is  thus  described  in  an  '*■  Outline 
description  of  United  States  military  posts  and  stations,"  published  by 
authority  of  the  War  Dei)artment : 

The  p<>8t  is  6itaat«d  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  upon  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Neoebo, 
two  and  a  half  miles  above  its  conflaence  with  the  Arkansas.  •  *  *  There  is 
sraroel.v  an  acre  of  land,  except  npon  the  ranges  of  high  hills  along  the  Grand, 
Verdigris,  and  Illinois  Rivers,  that  is  not  arable  and  snscoptible  of  cultivation.  Soil, 
loum  and  clay;  and  will  grow  well  and  abundantly  all  kinds  of  cereal^  vegetables, 
fruit,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  principal  crops  now  raised  are  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  oats ;  fruit  (apples,  pears,  and  peaches),  of  the  finest  quality,  is  very  plentiful. 
The  country  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  springn.  The  prairies  are  small,  being 
nsually  from  three  to  four  miles  mide.  Timber  is  scarce,  and  growing  only  in  the 
bottoms  alonp;  the  rivers  and  bayous,  and  on  the  mountains,  but  there  very  densely; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  pecan,  and  cott<)u-wood  ;  grass,  wild  prairie, 

*  •  grows  rank  and  heavy,  and  is  cut  for  hay  in  the  seanon  in  large  quantities.  *  * 
Climate,  mild;  average  temperature  of  the  seasons  for  ISW,  as  follows:  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  41^  13;  April,  May,  and  June,  6F  04;  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 7^-  41;  October,  November,  and  December,  6F  6G.  The  country  is  generally 
healthy.  Chills  and  fever  are  very  common  among  the  people  living  in  the  bottom 
lands ;  on  the  high  lands  but  little  sickness  is  known. 

A  similar  suitable  location  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  would  not, 
it  is  believed,  be  difficult  to  find. 

These  penal  reservations,  or  colonies,  shouhl  be  surrounded  by  a 
<iordon  of  military  posts,  and  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
military  authorities.  On  them  should  bo  placed  all  predatory  Indians 
who  refuse  to  recognize  treaty  obligations  or  to  go  on  reservations,  and 
Avho,  by  their  depredations,  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  remote 
frontier  settlements;  also,  Indians  belonging  to  reservations  who  commit 
depredations  upon  white  settlers  or  other  Indians,  or  who  may  become 
turbulent  or  ungovernable,  or  who  may  commit  crimes  for  the  punishment 
of  which  there  is  at  present  no  authority  of  law.  Such  are  crimes  com- 
mitted by  one  Indian  against  another,  for  which,  under  the  existing  law. 
there  is,  for  tiie  most  part,  no  punishment  except  such  as  may  be  metecl 
out  by  the  local  law  of  the  tribe,  and  this  is  usually  the  barbarous  law  of 
retaliation.  Indians  confined  on  such  reservations  should  be  compelled 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  i)roceeds  of  their  labor  to  be  applied  to  their 
sustenance  ;  and  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  younger  Indians, 
and  attendance  thereon  made  compulsory,  and  they  should  be  instructHl 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  so  that  when  the  term  of  their  cohmization  shall 
Jiave  expired  they  may  be  fitted  to  support  themselves. 
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Deprivation  of  personal  liberty  is  the  severest  i>unishment  that  can 
be  inflicted  uyion  an  Indian,  and  if  the  plan  herein  suggested  were  car- 
ried into  practical  operation  it  is  believed  that  a  want  long  felt  in  the 
Ii|dian  service  wonld  be  met. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LAND  IN  SEVERALTY  AJiD  A  PERMANENT  LAND  TITLE. 

Xo  qnestion  w^hich  enters  into  the  present  and  fnture  welfare  and 
])errnanent  advancement  of  the  Indians  is  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  question  of  allotment  to  them  of  lands  in  severalty,  with  a  perfect 
and  permanent  title.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1879,  a  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  upon  this  subject,  in  w^hich  the  views  of  this 
office  were  fully  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  a  bill  the  enjictment 
of  which  it  was  believed  would  bring  about  the  desired  end.  The  sub- 
ject was  treated  at  length  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  year 
1878,  and  was  touched  upon  in  the  reports  of  1879  and  1880.  A  bill  to 
carry  out  this  beneficial  object  was  introduced  into  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  was  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  committees  of  both 
Houses,  but  failed  to  receive  final  action.  A  bill  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions was  submitted  to  the  extra  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 
(H.  E.  No.  354).  At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress, 
tlouse  bill  No.  50.J8  was  reported  by  the  House  connnittee  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  House  bill  No.  354,  but  it  also  failed  to  become  a  law.  A 
bill  with  the  same  objects  in  view  was  also  introduced  in  the  Senate  at 
the  third  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  (S.  No.  1773),  and  was 
discussed  at  some  length  by  the  Senate,  but  no  final  action  was  reached. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Congress,  in  the  public  press  of  the  country, 
in  public  meetings,  and  otherwise,  and  various  plans  suggeste<l  with 
reference  to  solving  the  "  Indian  question,"  but  no  definite  and  practical 
solution  of  the  question  has  been  reached.  In  my  judgment,  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  similar  in  its  i)rovisions  to  the 
bills  above  referred  to. 

The  system  of  allotment  now  in  force  under  the  various  treaties  and 
a<;ts  of  Congress  is  crude  and  imperfect,,  with  no  provisions  for  a  title 
which  affords  sufficient  protecti<m  to  the  Indians.  In  some  of  the 
treaties  which  authorize  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  provision  is 
ma<le  for  the  issuance  of  i)atents,  with  restricted  power  of  alienation, 
(with  the  consent  of  the  Pre^nident  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior).  In 
others  allotments  are  authorized  with  no  pro\ision  for  the  issuance  of 
patent,  but  simi)ly  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  allotment, 
which  caries  with  it  no  title  at  all.  This  system  of  allotment,  so  far  as 
carried  intoeflfect,  has  been  fraught  with  much  success  and  encouraging 
improvement.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  Indians  are  not  guaranteed 
a  title  affording  them  perfect  security  from  molestation,  and  the  fear 
that  their  lands  may  be  taken  from  them,  has  created  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  has  been  a  bar  to  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  allotment  system  tends  to  break  u])  tribal  relations.  It  has  the 
effect  of  creating  individuality,  responsibility,  and  a  desire  to  accumu- 
late property.  It  teaches  the  Indians  habits  of  industry  and  frugality, 
and  stimulates  them  to  look  forward  to  a  better  and  more  useful  life, 
and,  in  the  end,  it  will  relieve  the  government  of  large  annual  appro- 
I^riations.  As  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  year 
1880,  the  desire  to  take  lands  in  severalty  is  almost  universal  among  the 
Indians.  They  see  that  in  the  near  future  the  settlement  of  the  country 
by  whites,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  game,  the  expiration  of 
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tUe  aiumity  provisions  of  their  treaties,  and  other  causes  will  necessitate 
the  adoption  of  some  measures  on  their  part  providini;:  for  the  future 
support  and  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  children.  As  illustrating 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  to  tiike  land  in  severalty,  to  adopt 
the  habits  and  pui*suits  of  civilization,  t^)  provide  a  home  for  himself  and 
family,  and  to  guard  against  future  want,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  report  made  by  C.  A.  Maxwell,  United  States 
special  agent,  dated  September  2.*^,  1881,  upon  a  council  held  with  the 
Grow  Indians  at  their  agency,  in  Montana,  on  the  22d  of  August  last,  viz : 

It  will  be  observed  by  refereDce  to  the  minutes  of  the  couocil  that  the  mnin  point 
of  conversation  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  the  snbject  of  more  cattle,  honNCs  to 
live  in,  farming,  and  a  general  desire  to  live  like  the  white  man  and  to  adopt  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  The  Indians  are  very  anxious  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  payment  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  through  their 
reservation,  an  agreement  for  which  they  signed  on  the  *2*2d  of  August  last,  and  also 
the  money  which  they  believe  is  due  them  for  the  western  portion  of  the  reservation, 
an  agreement  for  the  cession  of  which  they  signed  June  12,  1880.  It  appears  to  be  al- 
most the  unanimous  wish  of  the  tribe  that  the  money  due  or  to  become  du%  them  under 
both  agreements  should  be  invested  in  cattle  for  the  heads  of  families  and  individual 
members  of  the  tribe,  the  erection  of  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  certainly  shows  a  commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of  such  wild  and  un- 
tutored savages,  and  tends  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  wild  and 
nomadic  Indians  are,  they  can  be  taught  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  the  white  man  and 
to  enter  upon  a  more  useful  life,  and,  in  time,  become  self  supporting.  It  is  but  a 
question  of  short  time  when  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  disapiHsar- 
ance  of  the  buffalo  will  necessitate  the  confinement  of  the  Crows  to  their  reservation, 
in  which  event  they  will,  for  the  greater  portion  of  each  year,  be  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition unless  some  measures  are  adopted  to  render  them  self  supportiug. 

From  what  I  observed  while  at  the  agency,  the  Crows  are  very  willing  to  be  in- 
structed in  and  learn  of  the  white  man  the  ways  of  oivilizatiou.  It  appears  that  as 
late  as  the  spring  of  1879  not  one  of  the  Crows  was  engaged,  or  had  attempted  t«  en- 
gage, in  agriculture,  while  at  the  ])re8ent  timequitea  number  of  the  teazling  chiefs  are 
occupying  comfortable  log  cabiu8  and  cultivating  small  parcels  of  ground,  some  of 
them  having  their  land  inclosed.  Ttie  Indians  manifest  great  interest  and  considera- 
ble pride  in  this  step  toward  civilization  and  the  self-support  of  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies, and  the  example  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  other  chiefi^  of  the  tribe.  Not  a 
day  passed  while  I  was  at  the  agrucy  but  what  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  asked 
Agent  Keller  for  houses  to  live  in,  and  for  tracts  of  land  to  cultivate  for  thems*  Ivea 
and  their  followers.  In  fact,  this  subject  appears  to  be  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and 
considerable  jealousy  appears  to  exist  as  to  whom  provision  shall  be  first  maile  for. 
About  one  hundred  Indiana  have  selected  locations  for  farms,  aud  thd  ageut  will  erect 
houses  at  the  points  selected  as  rapidly  an  possible.  While  at  the  agency  authority 
was  received  for  the  erection  of  twenty  houses  and  the  breaking  of  five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  by  contract.  The  Indians  received  this  information  with  many  manifesta- 
tions of  joy  and  expressions  of  sat^factiou.  As  stated  by  them,  it  made  their  hearts 
feel  irood. 

The  disposition  manifested  upon  this  subject  by  such  a  wild,  untu- 
tored, an<i  unei\ilized  tribe  as  the  Crows  is  certainly  very  enc^mraging, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  rei*ommendations  in  favor  of  the  allotment 
system.  xVs  a  further  illustration  of  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, and  of  its  practical  and  beneficial  results,  att(Mition  is  also  in- 
vited to  the  foHowing  extraets  from  some  of  the  annual  repoi-ts  of 
agents.  James  McLaughlin,  agent  at  the  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Djikota, 
in  speaking  u]M)n  the  subject  of  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  at  his 
agency,  says: 

Nearly  all  of  them  are  located  on  individual  claims,  living  in  log  cabins,  some  having 
shingle  roofs  and  pine  floors,  cultivating  farnts  in  ncveralty,  and  no*  e  are  now  ashamed 
to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits.  A  majority  of  the  heads  of  (aniili«s  have  ox-teams, 
wagons,  plows,  harrows,  ^c,  anda  desire  to  accumulate  ]iroperty  Hn<l  excel  each  other 
is  becoming  more  general.  One  thousand  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Four  hundred 
and  five  acres  of  new  land  were  broken  this  year  preparatory  to  sowing  wheat  uext 
spring.  This  breaking  was  done  entirely  by  Indians  on  110  different  claims  adjoin- 
ing tbeir  old  fields. 
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Capt.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  acting  agent  at  th^  Crow  Creek  Agency, 
Dsikota,  says: 

Last,  sniiimer  one  band  of  the  tribe  was  located  on  land  in  severalty,  each  family  tak- 
ing '.I'iO  acres,  npon  which  it  besan  some  kind  of  improvement.  Last  spring  the  de- 
Tiiand  of  the  Indians  for  the  snbdi  vision  of  the  land  and  the  allotment  of  it  in  severalty 
became  general.  A  surveyor  was  accordingly  employed  for  the  parpose,  and  np  to  the 
present  time  the  following- named  per  oos  have  been  allotted  land^  and  are  living  on 
their  allotments  or  are  preparing  to  move  upon  them.  [Here  follows  a  list  of  173  al- 
lotnients,  with  the  quantity  of  land  allottea  to  each.]  All  the  improvements  made 
during  the  year  have  been  made  on  these  allotments,  and  consist  of  the  erec- 
tion of  houses,  stables,  fences*  corrals,  &c.,  and  the  breaking  of  new  land.  The 
latter  was  done  by  the  government,  the  other  by  the  Indians.  During  the  past 
year  every  family  on  the  reservation  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  advance- 
ment of  its  condition  and  welfare,  while  some,  with  the  assistance  obtained  fron» 
the  agency,  have  made  themselves  very  comfortable,  and  are  the  possessors  of  con- 
siderable personal  property.  Forty-five  honses  have  been  erected,  and  about  twenty- 
five  moved  from  the  common  lands  and  re-erected  on  land  taken  in  severalty,  by  the^ 
Indians,  nnaided. 

Isaiah  Liglitner,  agent  for  the  Santees,  in  Nebraska,  says : 

Jnst  here  I  feel  that  I  should  npeak  again  of  the  land  title*  as  it  is  a  subject  I  have 
been  writing  about  for  the  last  four  years,  and  nothing  special  accomplished.  I  must 
confess  I  feel  somewhat  discouraged.  But  as  I  have  told  the  Santee  Indians,  with  my 
hands  uplifted,  that  I  would  stand  by  them  until  they  received  a  more  lasting  title  to- 
their  homes,  I  must  repeat  here,  to  you  and  all  who  may  read  what  I  have  formerly 
said,  that  the  Santees  should  have  this  land  given  to  them  by  a  law  that  could  not  be 
changed,  so  that  the  white  man  could  not  take  their  homes  from  them.  At  present 
they  have  but  little  assurance  that  they  can  remain  here,  and  I  know  it  has  been  » 
drawback  to  th«*m  in  the  way  of  self-support,  for  they  have  repeatedly  informed  me 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  open  up  a  farm  for  a  white  man  to  take  from  them  when  the 
whites  may  feel  like  doing  so.  Tbey  want  a  lasting  title  to  their  homes  the  same  as  a 
white  man,  and  I  think  it  wicked  in  the  first  degree  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  withhold 
any  longer  such  a  sacred  right — that  of  liberty  and  a  free  home  for  these  ])enple,  who 
eventually  will  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  our  nation,  exercising  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship as  we  do.  In  the  name  of  the  power  that  rulea,  cannot  we  bring  force 
to  bear  that  will  make  right  prevail,  and  produce  such  a  law  as  will  allow  the  Santee 
Indians,  and  those  similarly  situated,  to  select  their  land  and  hold  it  as  a  permanent 
home. 

The  reports  of  nearly  all  the  agents  show  a  similar  state  of  facets  ex- 
isting among  the  Indians  at  their  respective  agencies.  The  Indian 
wants  his  land  allotted  to  him.  He  wants  a  perfect  and  secnre  title 
that  will  protect  him  against  the  rapacity  of  the  white  man.  He  is  not 
only  willing  bnt  anxions  to  learn  the  wajs  of  civilization.  He  is  de- 
sirons  of  being  tanght  to  AV(n*k  and  to  accninnlate  property.  His  mind 
is  imbned  with  these  ideas,  and  some  decisive*  steps  shoidd  be  taken  by 
the  law-making  branch  of  the  government  to  enccmrage  him  in  his 
laudable  and  praiseworthy  desires  and  efforts  toward  civilization,  feelf- 
support,  and  a  better  and  more  useful  life. 

An  approximate  estimate  shows  that  5,972  allotments  have  been 
raa<le  on  the  various  reservations  in  the  United  States,  and  that  2,793 
of  this  number  have  been  patented  to  the  allottees;  also  that  1,353  al- 
lotments have  been  made  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued.  As 
before  stated  these  certificates  carry  no  title  with  them.  They  are  only 
evideiu^.e  of  the  right  of  one  Indian  as-  against  another  to  oc(!Upy  the 
ti'act  of  land  which  they  describe.  It  should  be  stated  in  explanation 
of  the  difference  between  the  number  of  allotments  and  number  of  pat- 
ents issued,,  that  nnder  the  ])rovision  of  some  of  the  treaties  tlu^  lands 
allotted  to  the  several  members  of  a  family  are  embraced  in  one  patent 
issned  to  the  head  of  the  family. 

ODIAN   HOMESTEAD   ENTRIES. 

On  the  I9th  of  May,  1880,  my  predecessor  submitted  to  the  de])art- 
iiient  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  enable  Indians  to  enter  land  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  tlie  15th  ami  l(>th  sections  of  the  a^t  of  Congress,  approved 
March  M^  1875,  extending  to  Indians  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  homestead  act  of  May  20th,  1802,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereo 
(now  end)odied  in  sections  2290,  2291,  2292,  and  2295  to  2302,  inclusive), 
without  the  payment  of  the  fees  and  c^)mmission8  now  prescribed  by 
hiw  ill  such  cases.  A  great  many  Indians  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  desirous  of  availing  tliemselves  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  act  of  1875,  but  owing  to  their  poverty  and  improvidence 
few  of  them  can  command  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  fees  and 
commissions  required  by  law.  In  many  instances,  more  especially  the 
Mission  Indians  in  California  and  the  Si)okanes  and  others  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  the  Indians,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  have  been 
residing  upon,  cultivating,  and  improving  small  tracts  of  land  for  gene- 
rations. When  these  lands  are  surveyed  and  brought  into  market,  the 
Indians,  through  ignorance  of  the  law  and  the  want  of  funds  to  pay  the 
fees  and  commissions  necessary  to  enter  the  land  occujiied  by  them, 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  1875  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  after  fiiing  of  the  plats  of  survey  in  the  district 
land-office,  the  result  of  which  is  that  white  men  enter  the  Indian's 
land,  drive  him  therefrom,  and  appropriate  his  improvements  and  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  and  labor. 

A  condition  precedent  to  an  Indian  taking  advantage  of  the  act  of 
1875  is  tbat  he  must  have  abandoned  his  tribal  relations.  The  policy 
of  the  government  being  to  break  up  tribal  relations  among  the  differ- 
ent bands  of  Indians,  and  to  encourage  them  to  take  land  in  severalty, 
and  to  adopt  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  they  should  re- 
ceive every  encouragement  in  their  effort*?  in  that  direction. 

Until  a  change  in  the  law  as  above  recommended  is  made,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  department  should  have  at  its  disposal  a  fund 
that  can  be  used  for  the  payment  of  entry  fees  and  commissions,  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  an  estimate  for  the  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  sub- 
mitted. 

SURVEYS  OF   INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  want  of  a  proper  and  exact  definition  of  the  boundary  lines  of 
some  of  the  reservations  by  plain  and  permanent  marks  is  the  cause 
of  great  and  ever  recurring  embarrassment  to  the  Indian  service,  and 
if  not  speedily  supplied  must  inevitably  result  in  serious  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  white  settlers.  The  Indians  are  naturally  Jeal- 
ous in  respect  to  their  land  rights,  while  the  whites,  covetous  and  hard 
to  restrain,  hover  on  their  borders,  and,  in  the  absen(;e  of  lines  officially 
establishea  and  that  are  easily  traceable,  are  not  apt  to  be  very  punc- 
tilious, to  say  the  least,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  they  are  encroaching 
upon  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  this  in- 
definiteness  of  Imundary,  do  not  hesitate  to  extend,  pretentiously,  the 
limits  of  their  possessions  whenever  it  suits  their  convenience  to  do  so. 
Hence  disputes  arise  engendering  the  bitterest  hostility,  and  the  agent, 
left  to  decide  between  them,  often  finds  himself  in(5ai)able  of  doing  so 
with  fairness,  and,  to  avoid  actual  conflict,  is  sometimes  driven  to  arbi- 
trary measures.  I  know  of  no  one  thing  that  is  more  fruitful  of  disconl 
in  the  Indian  country  than  the  absence  of  proper  marks  and  monuments 
to  indicate  the  outboundaries  of  our  Indian  reservations. 

The  San  Carlos  division  of  the  White  Mountain  Keservation  in  Arizona 
Territory  is  a  case  in  point.  Extensive  and  valuable  coal  deposits  have 
been  discovered  along  its  southern  line,  and  that  these  deposits  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  reserve  there  is  but  little  doubt.    But  the 
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bouTidary  Hues  have  never  been  marked  upon  the  ground  or  otherwise 
by  ot}i(;ial  survey,  and  conseijuently  the  miners  and  prospectors,  floek- 
\\ig  into  the  neighborhood  from  all  directions,  dispufe  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  aji^enl,  who,  bj'^  astninomical  olxservations,  has  approximately 
fletermined  the  location  of  the  boundary,  and  declares  the  discoveries 
to  be  within  the  reservaticm.     In  regard  to  this  he  says: 

The  f^Teat  wronj;  in  not  surveying  tbesA  reservation  lines  and  monnmentinf;  tbera 
leaves  all  ihede  border  complaints  for  coutinuanoe,  and  it  is  along  tbese  tbe  wrangles 
conamence;  tbe  ranobmeu  and  the  prospectors  claim  they  are  off,  tbe  agent  and  Indians 
that  they  are  on,  the  reservation ;  at  any  rate  tbe  whites  crowd  tbe  line  to  tbe  very 

freatest  extent,  and  only  on  assnrance  of  removal  and  loss  of  improvements  do  they 
esitate  to  make  them.  It  is  a  bard  matter  to  take  a  crooked  line  70  miles  long,  and 
ranging  from  peak  to  peak,  and  decide  within  a  mile  whether  a  ranch  is  off  or  on  the 
reservation,  and  become  responsible  for  tbe  observation  and  action.  If  the  government 
will  not  appropriate  fnnds  to  snrvey  the  line,  I  do  not  think  any  agent  wilior  can  ran 
tbe  risk  of  deciding  the  exact  location  of  it.  I  believe,  bad  these  lines  been  surveyed 
and  determined  belonging  to  this  reservation,  that  thousands  of  dollars  would  already 
have  been  saved  to  the  government,  and  if  it  does  not  do  so  soon  it  will  cost  thousands 
of  dollars  more,  and  many  lives. 

The  agents  at  the  Klamath  Agency,  in  Oregon,  and  the  military  ofR- 
<*er8  as  Avell,  liave  repeatedly  warned  the  department  of  the  imminent 
danger  growing  out  of  the  disputed  boundary  question  at  that  agency. 
Herds  of  cattle  are  driven  and  grazed  upon  what  is  no  doubt  a  part  of 
the  Klamath  Reservation,  and  the  Indians  claim  that  lands  jK'quiixMl 
by  them  under  solemn  treaty  stipulations  have  been  sold  to  white  set- 
tlers who  are  now  in  full  occupation  and  enjoyment  of  them.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  General  Land  OtHce  that  the  treaty  lines  of  the  east  and 
south,  and  a  portion  of  the  west  side  of  the  reservation  were  not  fol- 
lowed b3'  tlie  surveyor  who  made  the  survey  of  the  reservation  in  1871, 
but  that  certain  lines  of  the  public  survey  lying  considerably  inside  of 
the  reservation,  as  defined  by  the  language  of  the  treaty,  were  followed 
instead.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  Indians  have  good  grounds 
for  complaint.  Agent  Xickerson  has  recently  made  this  matter  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  t<x  this  bureau,  in  which  he  agaiii  warns  the 
government  of  the  danger  of  further  delay  in  the  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question.    He  says  : 

While  there  is  a  patient  waiting  on  the  part  of  tbe  Indians  for  tbe  government  to  re- 
dress what  they  believe  to  be  their  wrongs,  there  is  also  a  deep  and  growing  conviction 
in  their  minds  that  nothing  will  be  done  unless  some  complication  shall  arise  that  will 
compel  action. 

Not  to  heed  these  repeated  warnings  is  to  assume  a  responsibility 
that  this  office  is  unwilling  to  take  upon  itself. 

Tillable  lands  within  the  reservations  should  in  all  cases  be  subdi- 
vided, where  it  has  not  alrea<ly  b(»en  done,  in  order  that  allotment**  may 
be  made  to  individual  Indians,  and  that  all  such  lands  may  be  made 
available  for  that  puri)os(»,  whether  remote  from  the  agency  or  adjacent 
thereto. 

It  is  lioi)ed  that  this  matter  may  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Cimgress  at  its  coming  session,  in  orderthat  the  necessary  appropriations 
may  be  had  to  relieve  the  dei)artment  of  this  most  serious  embarrass- 
ment. 

UAILHOADS    TIIBOirdH   INDIAN    UKSERVATIONS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  negotiations  have  been  ])or- 
fecte^l,  under  the  ^sanction  of  the  department,  with  the  several  tribes  or 
Viands  of  Sioux  Indians,  occupying  the  great  Sioux  Reserve  in  Dakota 
for  a  right  of  way  across  the  n»serve  to  the  Dakota  (\»ntral  Railway 
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Company  and  the  Chicajii^o,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Com- 
pany (extension  to  Black  Hills),  respectively ;  also,  with  the  Indians 
occupying  the  Umatilla  Reserve,  in  Oregon,  for  a  light  of  way  to  the 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  These  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians  in- 
terested, relative  to  the  construction  of  railroads  upon  their  lands,  and 
reasonable  compensation  to  them  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
quantity  of  laud  required  has  been  provided  for  in  each  case. 

Successful  negotiations  have  also  been  had,  by  special  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  department,  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians, 
for  the  extinguishment  by  the  government,  under  the  several  acts  of 
Congress  in  that  behalf,  of  their  title  to  so  much  of  the  lands  of  their 
reservation  in  Idaho  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purjioses  of  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad  Company  in  the  construction  of  a  roa<l  from  ea«t 
to  west  across  said  reservation ;  also,  with  the  Crow  Iiuliaiis  for  the  ces- 
sion of  so  much  of  their  reservation  lands  in  Montana  as  are  required 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  c^mstruction  of  it« 
road  westwardly  through  the  same.  Agreements  embodying  the  terms 
of  purchase  by  the  government  in  each  case  have  been  prepared  and 
executed  by  the  Indians,  and  bills  for  the  necessary  ratification  thereof 
by  Congress  will  be  submitted  by  this  office  in  due  course. 

The  incursions  of  the  Missouri  River  have  compelled  the  Atchison  and 
Nebraska  Railroad  Company  to  set  back  its  track  upon  the  Iowa  Re- 
serve in  Nebraska.  The  requisite  quantity  of  land  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Indians,  and  reasonable  compensation  has  been  stipulated  to 
be  paid  them  by  the  railroad  company  therefor. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  an  unauthorized  attem]>t  was  made  in  April 
last  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company  to  survey  a 
branch  line  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Upon  com])laint  of  the  Cherokee  au- 
thorities to  the  department,  the  local  agent  was  directed  to  stop  the 
survey  and  remove  the  intruders,  which  was  successfully  accomplished. 
The  company,  however,  still  claims  the  right,  under  statutory  provis- 
ions, to  construct  the  branch  roa<l,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  department  for  adjudication. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the  Iiulians  have  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  passage  of  I'ailroads  over  their  reservations ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  hail  their  construction  with  every  evidence  of  satisfaction. 

MILITARY  OCCUrATION  OF   INDIAN   RKSERVATU)NS  AND  DESTRUOTION 

OF  TIMBER  THEREBY. 

Under  this  heading  I  desire  ti)  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  which 
occasions  serious  embarrassment  to  this  office — the  continued  occupation 
of  Indian  reservations  and  destru(*tion  of  timber  thereon  by  the  military, 
where  the  necessity  for  their  presence  in  large  numbers  no  longer  exists. 

The  Standing  Rock  Agency  in  Dakota  forms  a  striking  illustration 
in  point.  The  history  of  this  case  is, briefly,  as  follows:  In  December, 
1874,  United  States  Indian  Agent  Palmer,  then  in  charge  of  the  agency, 
when  about  to  enroll  his  Indians,  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  called 
for  a  company  of  troops  to  make  arrests  of  one  or  two  insubordinate 
Indians  and  pre>;erve  order.  The  departnu»nt  commander  furnished 
him  with  a  detachment  of  sixty  men  and  three  commissioned  officers 
from  Fort  Lincoln,  stating  that  tlus  force  was  "amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  situation."  According  to  a  report  of  Major- 
(leneral  Terry,  commanding  depaitment  of  Dakota,  dated  the  7th  Sep- 
tember last,  the  garrison  at  Foil  Yates  at  the  present  time  consists 
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of  four  companies  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  and  a  sum  of  no  le8» 
than  iJ80,00()  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  post,  inde- 
pendent of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  lalM)r  of  the  troops. 

It  is  not,  howeA'er,  so  much  the  a<;tual  presence  of  troops  upon  an 
Indiaii  reserv^ation  which  embarrasses  this  office  as  the  inordinate  con- 
sumption of  wood  and  timber  cut  upon  the  reservation  and  used  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  militaiy,  not  only  in  the  erec^tion  of  bar- 
racks, &c.,  but  also  in  the  tilling  of  contracts  awarded  by  military  officers 
to  i)ost  traders,  and  other  persons,  for  supplying  steamers  with  wood — 
contracts  made  without  consiUtingtlie  agent  or  this  office  in  the  matter. 
Remonstrances  have  heretofore  been  made  by  this  department  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  War  Department  has  been  requested  to  cause  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  be  issued  restraining  the  officers  at  Fort  Yates  and  other 
lK)sts  from  cutting  any  timber  except  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  use  of  their  respective  posts.  But  so  far  as  Standing  Rock  Agency  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  but  little  change  for  the  bett-er,  and  there  is 
every  i-eason  to  believe  that  if  the  present  military  force  is  continued  at  the 
agency,  and  the  wood  disappears  as  it  has  for  tlu^  past  tive  years  ^at  the 
rate  of  alwut  4,000  cords  per  annum)  the  Indians  will  in  a  short  time  be 
entirely  destituteof  fuel  and  timber  for  building  purposes,  there  by  entail- 
ing a  heavj'  expense  on  the  government  for  the  necessary  supplies,  or,  as 
the  only  alternative,  the  remov^al  of  the  Indians  to  another  reservation. 

In  the  report  of  Major-General  Terry,  before  referred  to,  and 
which  was  called  forth  by  one  from  this  office  to  the  department  of  the 
8th  July  last,  setting  forth  the  evils  complained  of,  and  renewing  the 
recommendations  previously  and  repeatedly  made  for  the  reduction  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Yates  to  not  more  than  one  company,*  as  being  am- 
ply sufficient  for  any  emergency  likely  to  arise,  that  officer  admits  that 
the  strong  force  maintained  at  Fort  Yates  since  the  autumn  of  1876 
ha«  not  been  kept  there  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  service,  but 
also  for  the  jirotection  of  the  property  and  persons  of  settlers  in  the 
surrounding  country,  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  300  miles,  from  Indian 
depredations;  also  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Northern 
Paciific  Railroad  Company,  now  prosecuting  its  w^ork  of  construction 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  which  railroad  company 
protests  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Yates,  as  a 
measure  calculated  to  deter  settlements  along  the  line  of  its  road.  In 
regard  to  the  fuel  and  timber  question,  which  is  admitted  to  be  an  im- 
portant one,  General  Terry  contends  that  verj^  little,  if  any  more,  wood 
will  be  needed  for  building  purposes  at  the  post,  and  that  after  this 
year  "lignite"  can  be  substituted  for  fuel,  at  an  increased  cost,  how- 
ever, to  the  government.  But  whatever  diflFerence  in  expense  there 
may  be,  he  frankly  admits  that  the  importance  of  the  wood  to  the  In- 
dians is  so  great  tliat  the  fuel  necessary  to  the  trooi)s  of  the  i)ost  should 
no  h)nger  be  taken  from  the  forests  in  the  vicinity.  I  think  this  admis- 
sion of  itself,  without  further  comment,  sufficiently  demcmstrates  the 
mischief  wln(!h  has  already  been  done. 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  at  Cheyenne  River,  from  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  extravagant  use  of  timber  by  the  military  stationetl  at  the 
neighboring  posts,  it  will  in  all  probability  become  necessary  to  remove 
the  Indians  at  an  earlv  date. 

I  have  no  desire  to  provoke  a  controversy  between  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government,  least  of  all  with  the  War  Department, 

*  It  should  be  stated  that  since  the  transfer  to  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  July  2l8t, 
of  nearly  3,000  Sitting  Bull  Indians,  the  Indian  Office  has  considered  it  advisable  that 
no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Yates,  at  least  at  present. 
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to  which  this  office  is  under  many  and  lasting  obligations  for  the 
prompt  and  valuable  assistance  it  has  ever  rendered  in  many  and  seri- 
ous emergeiunes;  but  as  an  officer  of  the  government,  intrusted  under 
your  dire(;tion  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  the  Indians,  I  do  seriously  i)rotest  against  the  reckless 
consumi)tion  of  timber  upon  Indian  reservations  by  tlu^  military,  and 
request  that  iheasures  may  be  taken  to  define  and  restrict  their  rights? 
in  this  respect,  and  with  that  view  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  matter. 

I  will  add,  in  regard  to  the  protection  demanded  by  the  Northern 
Pacittc  Railroad  Company,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  troops  at  Fort 
Yates,  sixty  miles  away,  could  aft'ord  bilt  little  protection;  but  that 
Fort  A.  Lincoln,  and  other  military  posts  along  the  line  of  the  road, 
could  be  more  advantageously  used,  and  are  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
any  and  all  raiding  parties  in  check,  and  to  etfectually  prevmt  any 
obstruction  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  or  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  road. 

LIQUOR  IN  THE   INDIAN  COITNTRY. 

Existing  statutes  prohibit  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the 
Indian  country  under  an^'  pretense,  unless  introduced  therein  by  the 
War  Department  [sections  21.39  and  2140  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes],  the 
penalty  being  "  imprisonment  for  tiot  wore  f 7m h  two  years,  and  a  flue 
of  not  more  thun  three  hundred  dollars." 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  received  during  the  year  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  law  to  prevent  Indians  from  obtaining  liquor  from 
white  persons  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  reservations.  Ami 
although  the  penalty  for  furnishing  it  mdy  be  severe,  yet  tlie  difficulty 
of  detecting  oftenders  and  the  frequent  leniency  of  courts  in  prescribing 
and  enforcing  punishment  make  the  law  to  a  great  extent  inoperative. 
A  case  in  point  is  brought  to  attention  by  the  agent  at  Warm  Springs 
Agency,  Oregon.  He  rej)orts  that  while  most  of  his  Indians  will  not 
touch  liquor  some  will  drink  every  time  they  go  where  it  is,  and  the 
liarties  furnishing  it  will  make  the  Indians  promise  not  to  reveal  the 
fac't;  and  he  <*ites  a  recent  occurrence  in  which  one  Indian  complained  of 
another  for  severely  beating  him.  Examination  of  the  matter  before 
the  Indian  council  disclosed  the  fact  that  both  the  Indians  had  been 
drunk  (having  obtained  three  bottles  of  whisky  at  The  Dalles,  on  the 
Columbia  Kiver),  and  while  drunk  the  stronger  and  least  intoxicated 
had  committed  the  assault.  The  council  fined  him  a  good  horse  for  his 
crime,  and  the  Indian  assaulted  was  fined  an  ordinary  horse  for  being 
drunk.  The  white  man  who  furnished  the  liquor  was  detected,  brought 
before  the  United  States  court,  plead  guilty,  was  fined  ten  dollar h^  and 
liberated  after  confinement  one  night !  In  this  case  the  witness  fees, 
paid  by  the  United  States,  amounted  to  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  fine  imposed  by  court,  and  the  other  expenses  were  doubtless  fully 
as  much  more.    The  agent  aptly  remarks : 

UDtU  such  flagraut  violations  of  the  laws  can  be  more  severely  punished,  an  agent 
need  hardly  waste  time  and  money  in  hunting  np  ofienders  and  having  them  pun- 
ished. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  drunken  Indians  certainly  calls 
for  such  legislation  as  will  not  only  totally  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
Ji(pior  into  reservations  but  will  also,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  make  it 
impossible  for  Indians  to  obtain  it;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
where  soldiers  obtain  liquor  Indiiins  do  ^i't  it.     I  know  of  no  good  rea- 
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8on  why  aiitbority  hIiouIcI  be  eoiiferred  upon  the  Wiir  Depaitnieiit  to 
introduce  it  into  the  Indian  country.  If  it  is  bad  for  Indians  it  is  no 
less  80  for  soldiers,  and,  therefore,  with  a  view  more  eft'ectually  to  suj)- 
press  the  traffic  among  Indians  I  respectfully  reconuiiend  that  i^ongress 
be  urged  to  amend  sections  2139  and  214<)  of  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes  by  I'epealing  the  provisions  therein  which  permit  the  intro- 
duction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  country  by  authority  of  the 
War  Department,  and  that  the  penalty  for  furnishing  liquor  to  Indians 
be  a  fine  of  not  Ichh  than  one  hundred  doUars  for  the  lirst  ottense,  and 
imprisonment  for  not  lens  than  one  year. 

As  a  more  eftectual  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  I  also  recom- 
mend that  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  ardent  spirits^  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  or  if  this  should  not  be  practicable  at  present,  that  a  law 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  manufactui'e,  sale,  or  other  disposal  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  within  twenty  miles  of  any  Indian  reservation. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Schools  for  Indians  are  divided  into  three  (^lasses — day-schools  and 
l>oarding-schools  for  Indians   in  tlie   Indian  ccmntry,  and  boarding 
schools  in  civilized  (jommunities  remote  from  Indian  reservations.     Al- 
though varying  greatly  in  the  extent  and  character  of  their  results, 
each  liolds  its  own  important  place  as  a  factor  in  Indian  civilization. 

In  many  tribes  the  less  exjiensive  and  less  aggressive  day-school  pre- 
l)ares  the  way  for  the  boarding-school,  and  occupies  the  field  while 
buildings  for  boarding  pui)ils  are  being  erected  and  furnished,  or  while 
Congress  is  discussing  the  desirability  of  api)ropriating  funds  nec^'ssary 
for  their  construction.  It  disarms  native  i>rejudice  and  opposition  to 
education,  and  awakens  a  desire  for  the  thorough  fundamental  teaching 
which  the  bourding-school  gives.  Tlie  sending  of  twenty  Pueblo  chil- 
dren to  Carlisle  is  the  direct  result  of  the  inroads  made  by  dav-schools 
on  the  superstition  and  preju<lice  of  the  most  conservative  tribe  on  the 
continent.  In  m<ne  civilized  tribes  like  those  in  Michigan  and  (-ali- 
fornia  the  government  day-school  sui)])lies  the  place  of  the  State  com- 
mon school. 

Exclusive  of  those  among  the  five  civilized  tribes,  the  day  schools 
during  the  i)ast  year  have  numbered  106,  and  have  been  attended  by 
4,221  pupils.  Two  schools  have  been  o])ened  among  the  Mission  In- 
dians, the  first  ever  given  these  hard-working,  much-abused  ])eople  by 
either  government  or  State.  Three  others  will  open  soon.  At  IMne 
Kidge  day-schools  in  the  various  Indian  settlements  are  having  a  very 
good  influence,  i)ending  the  erection  of  the  new  boarding-school  buihl- 
ing;  and  they  will  be  needed  after  its  completion  in  <nxler  to  extend  to 
the  1,4(K)  children  of  the  agency  who  cannot  be  accommodated  therein 
some  small  degree  of  civilizing  influence — an  influence  which  will  iu>t 
be  conftned  to  the  pupils,  but  will  extend  to  the  families  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  schools,  whose  remoteness  from  the  agency  renders  it  specially 
important  that  some  civilizing  force  should  be  exerted  in  their  midst. 

Of  the  106  schools  one  is  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  28  are  located  in  and  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York  as  part 
of  its  common-school  system.  As  a  result,  of  the  1,590  Indian  children 
of  school  age  in  that  State  1,164  have  attended  school  some  portion  ^of 
the  past  year,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  625.*     This 
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provision  for  Iiuliaii  schools  has  been  inmle  by  New  York  for  twenty 
years,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $7,000,  and  last  year  the  New 
York  Indian  agent  reported  that  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  his  agency 
<iould  read  and  write.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  New  York 
does  not  depend  on  the  uncertainties  of  a  local  tax,  but  gives  to  her 
Indians  their  ^ro  rata  share  of  the  State  school-tax  and  of  the  income 
of  the  permanent  invested  fund  of  the  State.  The  State  law  on  the 
subject  is  a8  follows,  being  an  extraet  from  the  ''general  school  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  " : 

Section  5.  The  money  raised  by  the  State  tax,  or  borrowed,  as  aforesaid,  to  supply 
a  deficieDcy  thereof,  and  sach  portion  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund 
as  shall  be  appropriated,  and  the  income  of  the  common-school  fond  when  the  same 
are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  constitute  the  State  school  mon- 
eys, and  shall  be  divided  and  apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
«  •  •  «  «  #  « 

Section  6.  *  *  *  He  [the  superintendent  of  public  instrnction]  shall  then  set 
apart  and  apportion  for  and  on  account  of  the  Indian  schools  under  bis  supervision  a 
snm  which  will  be  equitably  equivalent  to  their  proportion  of  the  State  school  money 
upon  the  basis  of  distribution  established  by  this  act,  such  sum  to  be  wholly  payable 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  amount  expended  last  year  in  the  support  of  these  schools  was 
4>8,0(K),  and  the  superintendent  nsks  that  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  three  new  schools  another  $1,000  be  added.  New  York  is  also 
expending  ab<mt  $8,000  a  year  in  the  support  of  an  Indian  orphan 
asylum. 

\Vere  this  example  followe<l  by  other  States — Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  and  California,  for  instance — 
States  whiiKh  have  within  their  borders  cf)nsiderable  numbers  of  Indians 
who  are  semi-civilized  and  i)ractically  self-supporting,  the  stiitus  attained 
by  the  next  generation  woidd  attest  both  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pur- 
i$ued  and  it**  economy.  That  it  is  cheaper  for  a  State  to  educate  her 
lower  classes  than  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion may  be  considered  a  truism,  but,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Indians,  the 
truth  of  it  needs  practical  acknowledgment  in  many  localities. 

Sixty-eight  boarding  schools  have  been  in  operation  during  the  year ; 
an  increase  of  eight  over  last  year.  They  have  been  attended  by  3,888 
pupils.  Of  the  new  schools  six  have  been  opene<l  at  Colorado  River, 
Ban  Carlos,  Pima,  Pueblo,  Siletz,  and  ITintah  Agencies.  They  will 
actrommodate  till  pupils,  aiul  are  the  first  boarding  schools  ever  i>ro- 
vided  for  the  27,000  Indians  of  those  agencies  who  repre^sent  a  school 
population  of  not  less  than  5,000.  A  second  boarding-school  has  been 
given  the  Omahas,  who  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  education, 
and  a  boarding-school  for  boys  has  been  established  at  Cheyenne  River, 
where  a  mission  school  for  girls  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years.  Delay  in  the  erection  of  buiklings  has  prevented  the 
opening  of  the  other  five  schools  referred  to  in  last  reiM)rt. 

Three  new  school  buihlings  have  been  completed,  furnished,  and  oc- 
cupied diuing  the  year,  eight  more  aye  now  ready  for  use,  and  five  are 
in  process  of  erection.  These  buildings  will  give  accommodation  for 
ten  new  schools  and  ailditioual  room,  which  has  been  sorely  needed, 
for  three  old  ones.  Ruildings  are  needed  at  nine  other  agencies  for 
whose  10,0(K)  Indians  no  boarding-schools  have  yet  been  furnished,  and 
where  there  are  now  but  six  day-schools,  with  accommodations  for  175 
pupils.  Another  building  must  be  erected  for  the  Pueblo  school,  which 
is  only  temporarily  provided  for  in  a  rented  building  not  adapted  for 
the  puri>ose. 
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The  interest,  iv[)tness,  docility,  and  progfress  of  the  i)ui)ils  is  remarked 
oil  by  their  teachers  as  bein^  fully  ec|ual  to  that  of  white  children. 
Their  acquirements,  of  c^cmrse,  are  much  behind  those  of  white  chil- 
dren. The  first  two  school  years,  at  least,  must  be  8i)eut  mainly  in  ac- 
quiring the  English  language  aiul  the  white  man's  way  of  living,  les- 
sons wliich  the  (^hihl  of  civilized  parents  learns  in  the  nursery,  and  in 
the.se  two  branches  i>rogress  is  im])eded  by  the  reluctance  of  Indians 
to  use  any  but  their  native  t4)ngue,  and  is  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
annual  vacation,  which  returns  the  children  to  the  old  ways  of  speech, 
thought,  and  life.  The  interest  of  parents  in  education  continues  to 
increase,  and  some  s<*liools  have  been  overcrowded. 

The  agency  boarding-s(;hool  is  the  object  lesson  for  the  reservation. 
The  new  methods  of  thought  and  life  there  exemplified,  while  being 
wrought  into  the  pui)il8,  are  wat<*hed  by  those  outside.  The  parent 
visit  the  school,  and  the  pupils  take  back  into  their  homes  new  habits 
and  ideas  gained  in  the  school-room,  sewing-room,  kitchen,  and  farm. 
Though  more  or  less  dissipated  in  the  alien  atmosphere  of  a  heathen 
household,  these  habits  and  ideas  still  have  an  influence  for  good,  real 
and  valuable,  though  it  cannot  always  be  distinctly  traced.  The 
agency  school  takes  the  pupils  as  it  finds  them ;  the  dull  and  frail  have 
a  chance  with  the  (piickwitted  and  robust;  and  since  Indians  are  much 
less  willing  to  send  away  their  daughters  than  their  sons,  it  furnishes 
the  girls  of  the  tribe  almost  their  only  opportunity  for  iicquiring  a 
kuowleiige  of  books  and  of  home-making. 

Bift  so  long  as  the  American  people  now  demand  that  Indians  shall 
become  white  ]nen  within  one  generation,  the  Indii^n  child  nmst  have 
other  oi>port unities  and  come  under  other  infliiences  than  reservations 
can  oft'er.  He  must  be  compelled  to  ailopt  the  English  language,  must 
be  so  placed  that  attendanc^e  at  school  shall  be  regular,  and  that  vaca- 
tions shall  not  be  i>eriods  of  retrogression,  and  must  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  civilized  instead  of  a  barbarous  or  semi -barbarous  commu- 
nity. Therefore,  youth  chosen  for  their  intelligence,  force  of  character, 
and  soundness  of  constitution  are  sent  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest 
Grove  to  acquire  the  discipline  and  training  which,  on  their  return, 
«hall  serve  as  a  leverage  for  the  uplifting  of  their  people. 

The  reports  from  these  schools  are  in  every  respect  encouraging  At 
<  'arlisle  295  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  of  whom  29  per  cent,  were 
girls.  They  represent  twen  ty-four  tribes  and  fourteen  agencies.  Seventy 
are  learning  trades,  an<l  have  been  so  faithful  and  suceeSvsful  in  their 
labor  that  the  articles  manufactured  and  job  work  done  by  apprentices 
in  the  harness,  shoe,  tin,  and  blacksmith  shops  have  netted  the  school 
^776.62  over  the  cost  of  materials,  salaries  of  instructors,  and  wages  of 
apprentices — the  w^ages  being  1(>^  cents  per  day  for  the  time  actually 
employed.  The  carj)enter  and  tailor  shops  have  also  more  than  paid 
expenses. 

Stimulus  to  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  has  been  given  by  the 
clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  11,  1880,  which  provides 
that  the  Se<»retary  of  the  Intorior  is  '•  authorized,  whenever  it  can  be 
done  advantageously,  to  purchase  for  use  in  the  Indian  service  from 
Indian  manual  and  training  schools,  in  the  manner  customary  among 
individuals,  such  articles  as  may  be  manufactured  at  such  schools,  ami 
which  are  used  in  the  Indian  service."  A  market  has  thus  been  found 
for  all  articles  maiuifactured,  and  this  year  the  Carlisle  school  has 
«hiiiped  to  forty-two  Indian  agencies  8,929  tin  cups,  coftee-boilers,  fun 
nels,  pails,  and  i>an8 ;  183  sets  double  harness,  IGl  riding-bridles,  10 
halters,  9  spring  wagons,  and  2  carriages,  valued  (according  to  the 
low  contract  rates  paid  by  this  office  for  such  articles)  at  $6,333.40. 
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The  parents  are  proud  of  the  skill  attained  by  their  chihlreii,  and  the 
boys  are  interested  t-o  have  speeit^iens  of  their  handiwork  sent  to  their 
homes. 

Amoni^  those  '^graduated"  troin  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapuho  Agency 
boardiiifj^-sehool  were  found,  last  spring,  sixteen  young  men  who  ottered 
to  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  Car- 
lisle, provided  the  government  would  there  give  them  instruction  in 
various  trades.  Their  recjuest  "was  granted,  but  a  similar  recjuest  from 
one  of  the  Sioux  agencies  has  had  to  be  refused  ftu*  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  support  the  applicants  after  reaching  Carlisle.  Intei-esting 
details  of  the  year's  work  at  Carlisle  will  be  ftmnd  in  Lieutenant  Pratt's 
report,  on  page  242. 

At  the  Hampton  Institute,  81  Indian  pupils  have  been  in  attendance^ 
two-thirds  of  whose  supi>ort  is  furnished  by  goveiiiment,  the  remain- 
der being  obtained  from  charitable  sources.  The  principal  event  of 
the  year  has  been  the  return  this  month  to  their  homes  in  Dakota  of 
30  of  the  49  Sioux  youths  who  went  to  Hampton  three  years  ago,  and 
with  the  returned  Florida  jirisoners  initiated  the  experiment  out  of 
which  the  Carlisle  and  Forest  Grove  schools  have  grown.  Of  the  re- 
maining 19  youths,  5  had  died  at  Hampton ;  12  had  been  pre^nously  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  ten  on  account  of  ill  health,  one  for  bad  con<luct, 
and  one  at  his  own  request ;  by  consent  of  their  guanliaiis  2  will  i*enmin 
at  Hampton  for  further  training. 

The  ability  of  Indian  ycmth  to  acquire  <*ivilized  ideas  and  liAbit» 
has  been  proved.  Their  ability  to  resolutely  ai)ply  and  continue  them 
amid  great  disadvantages  is  now  to  be  demonstrated.  It  cannot  i*ea- 
sonably  be  expected  that  every  one  of  a  company  of  30  boys  and  girls 
taken  out  of  heathenism  and  barbarism  will  be  transformed  by  a  three- 
years'  course  of  training  into  enlightened  Christian  men  and  women, 
with  character  and  principles  sturdy  enough  to  successfully  resist  all 
the  degenerating  and  demoralizing  influences  which  they  must  encounter 
in  their  old  homes.  That  white  men  with  every  inherited  a<lvantage 
fail  under  this  test  is  too  often  exemidified  upon  Indian  reservations. 
A  longer  stay  at  Hampton  would  undoubtedly  have  diminished  the 
risk  of  relapse;  but  the  promise  made  the  i)arents  that  their  children 
should  be  retained  but  three  years  cxmld  not  be  broken.  Eveiy  en- 
deavor, however,  has  been  made  by  Ceneral  Armstrong,  with  the  co- 
operation of  this  office,  to  have  suitable  employment  provided  for  these 
youth  at  the  various  agencies  as  interineters,  ajjprentices,  assisUnt 
teachers,  &c.,  and  it  is  confidently  ho])ed  that  the  i)roi>ortion  who  hold 
fast  to  the  "new  road,"  and  induce  othei>i  to  adopt  it,  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  labor  and  mon€\y  which  have  been  exjiended  in  their 
education.  It  is  just  here  that  the  government  must  look  to -mission- 
aries on  the  various  reservations  for  invaluable  service — the  contin- 
uance of  the  religious  influence  which  was  relied  on  as  an  indis]MMisable 
part  of  their  training  at  Hampton,  and  which  is  the  fouiidati<ui  of 
American  civilization. 

All  of  the  22  Florida  prisoners  who  remained  Xorth  after  their  release 
from  Saint  Augustine  have  nowreturn(*d  to  their  homes.  Three,  edu- 
cated by  iMr.  Wicks,  of  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  in  his  own  family,  are  devoting 
themselves  to  earnest  missionary  work  among  their  i)eople.  The  stan<l 
taken  by  most  of  the  others,  who  spent  two  or  three  years  at  <  'arlish*  anfl 
Hampton,  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  <1iey- 
enne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Agent  Miles  says: 

The  last  of  the  Florida  prisouers  returned  to  the  aj^ency  during  the  year,  and  are, 
with  thr  exception  of  ono  or  two,  Htandin>;  Hriii  on  the  M<le  of  ri^ht,aud  as  a  ro'^nll 
from  their  careful  trainin<;  while  prisoners  iu  Florida  and  while  at  tlainpton  and  Car- 
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lisle,  tbey  are  the  stroD^est  lever  we  have  at  this  a^^eucy  in  building  np  streti|rth  and 
hope  for  the  fn tare  of  th-^ir  people.  A  majority  of  th.)  Iinliiiii  ouiployc  force  of  the 
agency  is  composed  of  these  men,  and  a  btttter  olavss  of  laborers  yon  could  not  find. 
SouiK  ureeniraged  in  the  shops  at  their  trades,  while  one  (Daniel  Pendleton)  is  jjreach- 
ing  the  {fafH'l  to  his  people  in  their  own  ton^ne.  and  a  better  Christian  man  we  do  not 
tinfl.  Snch  results  are  indeed  wonderful,  aui  th^  example  of  these  trained  few,  to- 
gether witli  tliu  Heed  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  the  w^ll-directed  efforts  in  the 
ajU^ency  scttools,  is  ^uiug  to  kill  much  of  the  *'  Indian  *'  in  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in 
<duo  time. 

The  sirhool  at  Forest  Cirove  has  beeu  iu  operation  20  mouths  and  is 
now  attended  by  7G  x>upil«.  Unlike  the  Carlisle  and  Hampton  schools 
it  began  with  nothing*  and  the  school-boys  under  skilled  supervision 
have  themselves  done  most  of  the  work  of  erecting  necessary  buildings 
jvnd  making  the  furniture.  As  in  the  other  two  schools,  instruction  is 
given  in  school-room,  workshops,  and  kitchen,  and  the  English  language 
occupies  tlie  most  important  place  in  the  school  curricidum.  At  present 
its  greatest  need  is  sufficient  land  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  As 
Lientenant  Wilkinson's  report  on  page  256  shows,  the  methods  and  re- 
snlts  of  the  school  are  not  only  awakening  an  interest  in  its  workings  among 
nw^h  boring  white  people,  but  are  overcoming  a  wide-spread  skepticism 
;w$  to  the  practicability  of  Indian  civilization.  This  disadvantage  the 
scUool  has  had  to  contend  Avith  from  the  start.  It  has,  however,  the 
advantaefe  of  being  near  the  Indian  country  while  out  of  it,  so  that  the 
^^xjiense  of  taking  Indian  children  to  and  from  Forest  Grove  is  much 
less  than  that  incurred  by  the  two  schools  in  the  East.  Moreover,  the 
puiiils  are  not  required  to  undergo  a  change  of  climate  in  addition  to 
an  entire  change  in  the  conditions  of  life. 

Sixty-four  of  the  Forest  Grove  pupils  represent  bands  in  Washington 
Territory  and  Oregon,  the  other  twelve  are  from  Alaska — the  first  step 
t^ken  by  the  government  toward  the  reclamation  of  the  Alaska  Indians 
from  the  lower  depth  of  ignorance  and  vice  into  which  they  have  been 
dencending  since  the  purclia^e  of  that  country  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernnjent.  Twice  the  immber  pf  pupils  now  at  Forest  Grove  could  be 
accommodated,  and  could  easily  be  obtained  from  the  reservations  and 
from  Alaska,  if  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  would  justifj^  the 
oxiienditure. 

It  becomes  more  evident  with  each  year  that  the  obstacle  to  ttje  edu- 
<*ation  of  the  Indian  children  of  this  generation  lies  not  in  their  inability 
t4>  be  tiuight,  nor  in  the  indifference  oi*  hostility  of  the  parents  to  edu- 
cation, but  in  meager  appi-opriations.  For  the  education  of  its  49,000 
<*hihlren  of  school  age,  in  day  and  evening  schools  alone,  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  expends  annually  $600,000.  For  the  education  of  the 
same  number  of  Indians  (which  is  about  the  number  to  be  provided 
for  exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory)  the 
Ignited  States  Governmentlast  year  ajipropriated,  in  fufillment  of  specific 
treaty  stipulations,  $64,000,  and  "for  schools  not  otherwise  provided  for,^" 
$75,000,  making  a  total  of  $139,000  with  which  to  maintain  day-schools, 
furnish  books  to  all  pupils,  erect  and  -  furnish  school  buildings,  anil 
Hupport  boarding-s<^hools !  From  other  funds  appropriated  for  general 
civilization,  but  which  can  be  applied  to  schools  after  other  demands  not 
more  important  but  more  immediately  urgenthave  been  met,  theoffice  has 
been  able  to  expend  about  $85,000.  This,  of  course,  has  fallen  so  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  service,  that  requests  for  increased 
school  accommodations  at  varioits  agencies  have  repeatedly  been  re- 
fused. For  the  current  fiscal  year  an  increase  of  $10,000  was  made  by 
the  last  Congress,  but  this  will  hardly  cover  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
beef  and  flour  consumed  in  the  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  maintaining 
new  boarding-schools  opened  this  fall  in  the  new  buildings  before  referred 
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to,  of  supporting  throughout  the  year  schools  oi>ene(l  near  the  close  of 
the  last  liscal  year,  and  of  erecting  new  buildings  at  hitherto  neglected 
agencies.  Conse(piently  recpiests  for  new  U<^arding-school  buildings  at 
seven  agencies  and  for  needed  enlargement  of  school  buildings  at  live 
otlier  agencies  have  alrea<ly  been  refused,  and  unless  a  deficiency  a])- 
propriation  is  made  by  (^)ngress  at  its  next  regular  session  many  In- 
dian boarding-schools  will  have  to  be  <*losed  early  next  spring,  and 
the  children  remanded  to  the  debasing  surroundings  from  which  the 
school  was  intended  to  redeem  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  the  appropriation  of  $04,000,  above 
referred  to,  treaty  provisions  with  the  various  tribes  have  been  fulfilled. 
This  covers  only  »pecijic  sums  called  for  by  treaty.  In  the  treaties  of 
1868,  made  with  the  Sioux,  Navajo,  Ute,  Kiowa,  Comau;3he,  Cheyenne, 
Arapaho,  Crow,  Shoshone,  and  Pawnee  tribes  the  educational  provis- 
ion is  a  general  one,  and  is  substantially  as  follows : 

In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  enterin^i;  into  this  treaty  the 
necessity  of  education  is  admitted ;  especiany  of  sucli  of  them  hs  are  or  may  be 
settled  on  said  agricultural  or  other  reS'Tvations,  and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves 
to  compel  their  children,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years 
to  attend  school,  and  the  United  States  agrees  that  for  every  thirty  children  between 
said  ages  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided 
and  a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education 
furnished,  who  will  reside  among  said  Indians  and  faitiifully  discharge  bis  or  her 
duties  as  teacher.  The  provisions  of  this  article  to  continue  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years. 

These  tribes  number  in  the  aggregate  GO,(X)0,  and  have  at  least  12,(HK^ 
youths  of  school  age.  For  these  children  the  tables  herewith  show  that 
after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years  only  twelve  boarding  and  seven  tlay 
schools  have  been  provided,  which  will  ai'comnuHlate  respectively  858 
and  5Go  pupils.  To  furnish  <lay -schools  only,  according  to  the  treaties, 
for  the  remaining  10,(MM)  y<nith  would  re(piire  the  erection  and  furnish- 
ing of  250  school-houses  at  an  average  cost  of  npt  less  than  $800  each, 
total,  $200,(K)0,  besides  an  annual  expenditure  of  $150,(K)0  for  salarien 
of  250  teachers  at  $(iOO  per  annum,  and  $80,(KM)  for  books,  school  ap- 
pliances, &c.  (at  an  average  of  $8  per  pupil),  or  more  than  the  entii-e 
amount  expended  during  the  past  year  at  all  agencies  for  both  board- 
ing and  day  schools.  The  shortsightedness  ami  dishonesty  of  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  in  this  connection  is  beyond  question.  As 
Lieutenant  Pratt  says,  after  making  a  similar  estinmti* : 

The  injury  done  by  the  United  States  Government  to  this  Inrge  numltcr  of  Indian 
boys  and  girls  who  have  gr(>wn  up  during  this  period  by  withholding  this  promised 
and  valuable  iutelltgenoe,  and  the  actual  injury  and  loss  to  the  country  from  their  hav- 
ing been  an  ignorant,  pauper,  pface-disturbingfli'e-dest rowing, impoverishing,  instead 
of  an  intelligent,  prcducit.g  element  could  not  be  stated  in  figures. 

STOCK   CATTLK. 

Owing  to  the  insufticient  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the 
support  of  the  Indian  service  during  the  present  tiscal  year,  no  stock 
cattle  could  be  purchased  for  thebenetit  of  those  Indians  who  had  not 
lieen  supplied  in  former  years.  Kxi>erience  has  shown  that  the  Indian 
is  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  his  cattle,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
appropriations  nmdefor  the  coming  tiscal  year  will  be  sutticient  to  sup- 
l)ly  at  least  a  part  of  those  who  desire  cattle.  Since  1878  stock  cattle 
were  furnished  to  different  agencies  as  follows  :  Blackfeet  Agency,  50  ; 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  5(K);  ('row,  82;  Crow  Creek,  .iOO;  Flathead, 
700;  Fort  Hall,  200;  Kiowa,  1,089;  Klamath,  225;  Lower  Brule,  5(K>; 
Osage  and:  Kaw,  2,725 ;  Pawnee,  4(M) ;  Pine  Ridge,  907 ;  Ponca,  8(R> ; 
Kosebud,  1,000;  Sac  and  Fox,  212;  San  Carlos,  1,125;  Shoshone  and 
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Bjitiiiack.  7fi5 ;  Sissetoii,  437  ;  Standing  Rock,  500 ;  White  Earth,  52 } 
Westeru  Shoshone,  200 ;  Yankton,  495;  total,  13,204  head. 

FKEIGHTING   DONE  BY   INDIANS. 

Duriiij;  tlie  year  1878  the  13,000  Sioux  Indians  under  control  of 
SjMittHi  Tail  and  Red  Cloud  were  induced  to  be^in  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion by  hauling  their  annuity  goods  and  supplies  from  the  Missouri 
Kiver  to  their  new  agencies,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  Wagons 
and  harness  were  furnished,  and  they  successfully  accomplished  the 
midertaking.  Sin<»e  that  time  a  large  luimber  of  wagons  have  been  fur- 
uished  other  Indians,  and  at  present  not  oidy  those  above  mentioned,^ 
bat  many  others,  esi>ecially  those  located  in  the  Indian  Territory,  suc- 
cessftilly  trauaiKui:  their  annuity  goods  and  supplies  from  the  nearest 
railroad  station  to  their  respective  agencies.  Their  wages  are  paid,^ 
in  cash,  at  the  mte  of  $1  U^  $1.50  per  100  pounds  per  100  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which  the  supplies  are  earned. 
Herewith  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  wagons  furnished  each 
agency  since  Jnly  1,  1877  : 


Naniea  of  agencies. 


1878.    187!>.    1880.    1881.  '  I8tiii.  Total. 


Blvkfeet,  Moot 

Cbejreima  and  Arapabo.Ind.T 

Cr»w.  Moot 

Crow  Creek.  Dak 

CVyfnni-  Kiver,  Dak 

r«kirado  Kiver.  Ari« 

DerU*  Lake.  Dak 

ftrt  Belknap.  Mont 

Fort  Berthofd.  Dak 

FortBall    Mabo 

Fort  Pvok^  Mont 

FUtfcead.  Mont 

Grfat  Xemaiia,  Xebr 

Ore«i  B«y.  Wia 

PMtavatomie.  Kans , 

Kiowa,  <;omauche.  and  Wichita,  lod.  T 

Damath.  Or**« 

LaPninUs  Wjj» 

Lrmhi,  Idaho 

LiaFinoa,C  lo 

Utm*  Bruin  Oak 

Xaeklaac  Mich 

IWbror.OroK 

llf«calrn),  N.  Mex 

Haqai*  Pofblo.  Ariz 

!Uti|)o.  X.  Mex 

XfTBda.  Xrv , 

(Muha  and  WiAoehafo,  Nebr 

()«Mee  lodT 

law  lod-T 

^wnt^,  Ind.  T' 

P<ari,lBd.T 

ft»«  Ant    

)»u^w.lod.T 

ft»«»Rld|f».  Dak 

K^knd.  Dak 


40 
It 
11 
51 


10 
31 


11 
1 

16 
24 
20 
12 
4 


13 


50 
5 


3 
56 
57 


SKaodFox.  Ind.T. 
^MCitfkM  Ariz    ... 


and  Flandreau,  X»br  . 

^ifeiiOrtTi 

<i'«*i«B.Dak      

ftwkiif  «nd  Baonock,  Wyo . 

*wibrrB  TtB,  Colo 

!*iadhit  Rock,  Dak 

Tii«  KiTar.  C«l 

Tatah.rtah 


1» 


2 
I 


rvatlOa,  Orex 
rataa,liMLT    . 


!9}i'>abooM,  NaT 

wkcto  Eanh,  Minn.  (oonaoUdated) 

Jkit*  RlTar.  Colo 

5«a  Sprinca.  Orec 

Takaatt.  Waafa 

I«kii«.Oak 

Oia^IWr 


50 


56 

12 

4 


1 

20 


1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

30 
4 

20 

41 
1 

26 
S51 
201 

22 
2 

10 


1 
36 


38 
1 


5 

10 

3 


3d  I. 

3  I 

35  ' 

10  , 


2 
43 
10 
12 
18 
52 
4 
1 
24 
25 


2 
11 


60 
95 


68 
42 


12 

51 

55 

4 


134 

1 

135 

123 


51 
22 
31 

8  ' 
2 


53 
3 


7 
7 


32 

15 

15 

56 

15 

42  . 

_  J 

1 

10 

2 

20 

10 

38 

......' 

27 

1 

66 

1  . 

'    1 

•••«■•  « 

11 

20  , 
15  . 
10  , 


17 


15 


15 
1  , 

20 


4 
1 


25 ; 


40 

ii 


5 
10 


12 


25 
6 


4 

20  . 

8 


10 
1 


20 


•I 


50 

50 

5 

2 


5 
25 


1  . 

1  1 

50 

1 

1 

1  , 

27 

12  ' 
......1. 

20 

6 
16 


51 


62 
15i 
44 
86 
lid 
1 
72 
21 
71 
59^ 
65 
32 
31 
43 
10 
93 
31 
56 
19 
5 

7T 
25 

4 

o 

3 

13. 

28 

62 

195 

9 

88 

125- 

1 

51 

408 

362 

31 

4 

155 

C 

161 

161 

2 

15(V 

24 

59 

40 

2 

5 

63 

6 

11 

33 

57 

63 


Total. 


3,558 
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PURCHASE  OF  ANNUITY  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

All  ^oods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  are  contraiited  for  in 
the  spring  of  each  year,  after  due  advertisement  for  bids  in  the  princi- 
pal newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  contracts  beinj^ 
awarded  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidders.  The  schedule  of  goods  re- 
quired for  the  present  fiscal  year  comprises  over  1,800  different  articles 
require<l  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  There  were  received  at  the 
opening  of  bids  in  New  York,  May  2,  1881,  301  bids;  at  a  subsequent 
letting  in  this  city  for  beef  12  bids  were  received,  and  in  San  Francisco 
24,  making  a  total  of  345  bids  for  furnishing  goods  required  by  the  de- 
partnient  for  the  present  fiscal  year ;  161  contracts  were  executed,  made 
out  in  quadruplicate,  ea^h  one  accompanied  with  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  same.  The  contracts  were  awarded  by  me,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Indian  (commissioners,  after  the  samples 
offered  w  ith  the  bids  had  been  properly  examined  by  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

The  delivery,  inspection,  and  shipment  of  goods  is  mostly  done  in 
New  York,  in  a  warehouse  rented  for  that  puri>ose.  There  all  goods 
are  delivered,  properly  marked  with  a  number  which  must  correspond 
with  the  number  on  the  invoice  of  the  articles  furnished  ;  all  invoices 
must  be  made  out  in  quintuplicate,  and  must  give  the  number,  weight, 
and  contents  of  each  package  charged  for.  After  delivery  of  the  goods 
they  are  inspected  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  i)urpose,  and  each 
package  stamped  by  the  insi)ector  with  his  name.  A  copy  of  each  in- 
voice is  forwarded  by  first  mail  to  the  agent  for  whom  the  goo<ls  are  in- 
tended, in  order  that  he  may  c^ompare  the  quantities  received  with  the 
articles  invoiced.  A  complete  record  of  all  pa<*kages  received  is  kept, 
giving  the  name  of  the  ai-ticles,  date  of  insi>ection^  of  shii)ment,  &c. ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  from  May  2,  1881,  to  October  15, 1881,  there 
were  shipped  from  the  New  York  warehouse  25,893  packages,  weigh- 
ing 4,536,092  pounds,  not  one  of  which  is  unaccounted  for,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  will  be  understood  and  ai>preciated. 

No  attempts  have  this  year  been  made  so  far  by  contractors  to  de- 
liver goods  inferior  to  the  sample  upon  which  the  contrac»t  was  awarded, 
and  I  can  say  that  all  goods  and  supplies  furnished  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  were  of  good  quality  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  office. 

CASH    ANNUITIES. 

Winnebagoes. — At  its  last  session  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  was 
approved  on  the  18th  of  January  last,  to  aid  that  portion  of  the.  Winne- 
bago tribe  of  Indians  residing  in  Wisconsin  ''to  obtain  subsistence  by 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  promote  their  civilization.''  It  provides 
that  an  account  shall  be  stated  between  the  two  branches  of  the  tribe, 
so  that  those  in  Wisconsin  may  be  paid  their  full  share  as  found  to  be 
due  from  those  in  Nebraska,  and  it  directs  that  future  distribution  of 
annuities  shall  be  made  pro  rata^  according  to  the  number  of  the  whole 
tribe.  This  act  also  provides  that  before  any  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  accruing  thereunder,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  he, 
or  the  head  of  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  taken  up  a  home- 
stead, with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  complying  with  an  act  approved 
March  3,  1875. 

In  pursuance  of  this  just  and  beneficial  measure.  Congress  further 
directed  that  a  census  be  taken  which  would  show  the  entire  number  of 
Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  separately,  and  also  all  th« 
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« 

facts  necessary  to  justly  decide  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  those  claiming 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

When  the  scattered  condition  of  these  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
data  and  proof  required  in  the  case  of  each,  is  considered,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  will  be  understood.  It  was  the  purpose  and  is  yet 
the  hope  of  this  office  to  have  the  money  due  these  Indians  under  this 
act  paid  to  them  during  the  current  year,  but  Congress  having  failed 
to  pro\ide  any  funds  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  tak- 
iug  of  this  census,  and  no  funds  being  available  for  the  purpose,  noth- 
ing could  be  done  in  the  matter  until  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  present 
tiscal  year.  Then,  in  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  the  measui*^, 
and  in  compliance  with  repeated  requests  from  members  of  Congress 
and  others,  I  consented  to  have  the  work  done  by  a  clerk  from  this 
office,  and  the  expense  paid  from  the  contingency  funds  of  the  Indian 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  188:^.  ('ousequeutly,  on  the  12th  of 
August  last,  a  clerk  was  detailed  to  proceed  to  Wisconsin,  and  he  is 
now  there  engaged  in  this  duty.  In  the  mean  time  the  regular  agent 
at  Winnebago  Agency  in  Nebraska  has  been  instructed  in  reganl  to 
taking  the  census  of  tliose  at  that  place,  and  both  lists  will  no  doubt 
be  completed  at  an  early  day. 

Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa. — ^Continued  ettiirts  are  being  nuule  to  induce  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa  to  sign  a  pay-roll  for  annuities  now  four 
years  over  due.  They  still  refuse,  however,  notwithstanding  that  the 
last  season  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  cme  for  farming  and  they  are 
suffering  in  consequence.  During  January  last  I  instructed  the  agent 
at  Iowa  Agency  to  take  a  census  and  make  a  list  of  tliese  Indians,  ar- 
i^nging  them  in  families  in  the  manner  established  by  tlie  department. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  obtaining 
the  necessary  information  from  parties  who  were  not  members  of  the 
tribe,  but  who  had  lived  with  them  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted.  The  chiefs  in  the  mean  time  used  all  their  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  names  of  the  women  and  children  from  being  enrolled.  This 
list  shows  a  total  number  of  356,  viz,  02  men,  1(U  women,  and  160 
children.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  completed . 
this  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  but  may  be  useful  in  the  division  of 
annuities  payable  to  the  whole  tribe  under  the  various  treaties. 

These  Indians  are  industrious  and  temperate,  but  are  susx)icious  of 
whites,  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  abandon  their  Indian  traditions  and 
customs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  will  not  consent  to  receipt 
properly  for  their  annuities,  as  many  of  them  are  in  want,  and  I  am 
persuaded  almost  all  would  make  a  good  use  of  the  nu)ney.  It  might 
be  wise  and  humane,  now  that  they  are  permanently  located  in  Iowa, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State,  and  on  land  bought  with  their  own 
money,  to  make,  if  possible,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  between  them 
and  that  part  of  the  tribe  now  in  Indian  Territory,  so  that  the  census 
just  taken,  or  one  more  complete,  if  obtainable,  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
a  basis  for  a  permanent  division  of  their  annuities,  and  a  compliance 
with  the  law,  which  says,  "They  (the  whole  tribe)  shall  be  paid |>ro 
ratn,  acxjording  to  their  numbers.^'  • 

Wyandottes. — By  an  act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3,  1881  ^  the  sum  of  $28,109.51 
was  appropriated  to  pay  the  Wyandott^s  their  claim  inuler  treaty  of 
February  23, 1869.    Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  United  Stiites 

'^Sinoe  the  above  was  written  a  delegation  of  these  Indians  has  visited  Washington 
and  consented  on  behalf  of  their  people  to  the  signing  of  the  new  roU.  The  money 
due  them  wiU  therefore  soon  be  paid. 

3SI 
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Indian  agent  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  was  instructed  to 
take  a  census  of  the  Wyandottes,  distinguishing  between  those  who  are 
citizens  and  those  who  are  not,  that  the  payment  might  be  made  per 
capita  J  and  as  directed. 

Since  that  timfe  he  has  referred  to  this  office,  under  different  dates, 
the  names  of  a  number  of  claimants  for  enrollment,  whose  rights  to 
share  in  this  fund  are  disputed  by  members  of  the  council  of  the  tiibe 
on  various  grounds,  and  many  communications  have  been  received  from 
Wyandottes  who  became  citizens  under  the  treaty  of  January  31, 1855, 
asserting  their  right  to  participate  in  this  fund,  claiming  that  it  was 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  the  findings  of  a  commission  appointed 
in  accordance  with  an  amendment  to  the  treaty  of  1867.  In  order  to 
determine  the  rights  of  the  various  claimants  in  the  premises,  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  report  of  that  commission  became  necessary, 
a«  well  as  a  careful  and  impartial  consideration  of  all  evidence  and 
proofs  submitted  by  claimants,  jiarticularly  by  those  whose  claims  are 
contested. 

A  claim  has  also  been  filed  by  Isaiah  Walker  to  a  ferry  franchise 
purchased  of  the  Wyandottes,  under  treaty  of  1855,  amounting  to 
$17,900,  which,  in  view  of  statements  made  by  his  attorneys,  requires 
examination  and  final  decision,  before  these  funds  can  be  paid  to  the 
Wyandottes.  A  conclusion  has  not  as  yet  been  reached  in  the  matters 
above  set  forth,  and  therefore  the  payment  has  been  withheld. 

Poncas. — The  same  act  contains  a  provision  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
demnifying the  Ponca  Indians  for  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of 
their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  directs  that  $20,000  of 
the  money  thereby  api)ropriated  be  paid  to  them,  in  ca^h,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  to  those  now  in  that  Territory  and  a  like  sum  to  those  in  Dakota. 
No  cash  payments  having  been  made  to  these  Indians  since  1878,  a  cor- 
rect and  reliable  list  ot  them  was  not  on  tile,  and  one  of  the  Indian  in- 
spectors was  instruct (hI  to  take  a  census  of  those  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
On  the  27th  of  May  last  he  reported  that  an  enrollnjent  had  been  com- 
pleted by  him,  containing  the  names  of  506  persons  then  living,  and  the 
names  of  14  others  now  dea^l,  but  who  were  alive  on  the  3d  of  March 
last,  the  date  on  which  the  act  was  approved  ;  in  all,  520  names.  In 
accordance  with  this  enrollment  i>ayment  was  made  by  the  agent  on 
the  28th  of  June. 

Those  of  the  tribe  in  Dakota  not  being  under  the  charge  of  any  agent 
of  this  department,  but  nearly  all  living  in  thevicinityof8an tee  Agency, 
Nebraska,  the  agent  tliere  was  instructed  to  i)repare  a  complete  and 
correct  roll  of  them.  Tiiis  roll,  containing  175  names,  after  examination, 
was  approved  on  tiie  27th  of  the  following  July,  and  returned  to  the 
agenty  with  instructions  to  ])ay,  jper  capita^  to  the  parties  therein  named, 
the  $10,000  which  had  already  been  placed  to  his  credit;  and  the  pay- 
ment was  accordingly  made. 

Miamies  of  Indiana. — This  act  also  approi)riate8  $221,257.86  to  pay 
the  Miami  Indians  residing  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  the  principal 
sum  that  becanle  due  them  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1880,  in  accordance 
with  the  amended  fourtharticleof  the  treaty  concluded  with  them  on  the 
5th  day  of  June  and  ratified  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  .1854.  To  effect 
this  paymentthe  fourth  section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  competent  i)ers<)n  to  take  a  census  and  make  a  list  of  such  of  these 
Indians  as  were  living  on  tlie  1st  of  July,  1880,  and  were  embraced  in 
a  corrected  list  agreed  ui)on  by  said  Indians,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  In<lian  Affairs,  in  June,  1854,  and  the  increase  of 
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their  families.  It  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to 
make  the  payment. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2d  day  of  the  following  April  an  ageuiwas  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  census  and  make  the  list,  and  was  fully  instructed 
in  regard  to  his  duties.  As  the  tribal  relations  of  these  Indians  is 
broken  up  and  they  are  much  scattered,  notice  of  this  appointment  was 
^ven  by  publication,  for  three  weeks  prior  to  the  31st  of  May  last,  in  a 
leading  paper  in  each  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  calling  upon  all  claimants  to  make  their  claims  known  on  or 
before  tliat  day,  or  be  forever  barred.  Much  diflficulty  was  experienced 
in  tracing  many  claimants  to  their  ancestors  on  the  original  roll, 
through  the  great  liability  to  change  the  spelling  of  Indian  names  and 
their  custom  of  often  changing  their  names  entirely.  As  the  payment 
is  large  (nearly  $685  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child),  the  agent  wa«  in- 
structed to  use  all  possible  care  to  guard  against  fraudulent  enroll- 
ments. In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  visited  almost  every  family 
and  claimant,  and  received  much  valuable  assistance  from  various  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  civilized,  anil  numbers  even 
well  educated. 

Time  was  required  to  accomplish  the  enrollment  according  to  law  and 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  this  office,  and  the  department, 
so  that  the  list  was  not  finally  submitted  for  your  approval  until  the 
29th  of  September  last.  This  list,  with  its  notes,  references,  &c.,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory,  and  will  be  valuable 
for  future  reference  as  a  true  exhibit  of  this  people  at  the  time  it  was 
taken.  The  necessity  for  the  delay  incident  to  preparing  it  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and 
the  labor  and  research  connected  therewith. 

The  Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  having  been  appointed 
and  having  duly  qualified  as  agent  to  make  this  payment,  it  will  be 
completed  without  unnecessary  delay,  probably  during  the  current 
month. 

In  this  connection *I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  that  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  the  foregoing  legislation 
may  be  termed  special,  and  the  extra  work  thereby  entailed  on  this 
office  must  have  been  unforeseen  when  the  clerical  force  allowed  this 
bureau  for  the  present  year  was  under  consideration.  An  addition  ot 
at  least  one-fifth  was  thereby  unexpectedly  added  to  the  general  work 
of  this  office,  so  that  the  several  act>s  mentioned  could/  not  be  carried 
out  as  promptly  as  they  should  have  been,  and  the  current  work  of  the 
office  has  consequently  been  much  retarded. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
enactments  were  not  always  provided,  and  this  office  was  obliged  to  use 
for  the  purpose  the  appropriation  for  "  Contingencies,  Indian  Depart- 
ment," a  fund  that  haj?  always  been  insufficient  for  the  regular  re- 
quirements of  the  service. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  remains  about  the  same  as  at 
last  annual  report.  The  aggregate  number  of  cases  of  sickness  treated, 
however,  has  materially  increased,  being  83,899  against  67,352  for  last 
year,  while  the  number  of  deaths  reported  is  only  1,440  against  1,936. 
The  number  of  births  is  1,290,  but  these  numbers  are  probably  not 
strictly  accurate,  as  the  physician  reports  only  those  wiiich  come  under 
his  actual  knowledge ;  and  as  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  of  some  of 
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the  tribes  is  to  keep  these  facts  secret,  perfectly  reliable  statistics  are 
difficalt  to  obtain.  The  increase  in  cases  of  sickness  treated  indicates 
the  growth  of  confidence  in  the  agency  physicians  and  in  the  civilized 
mode  of  treatment  of  disease,  and  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  barbar- 
ous practices  of  the  native  medicinemen.  The  number  of  cases  vacci- 
nated is  1,576. 

The  monthly  sanitary  reports  from  physicians  have  been  for  the  most 
l)art  satisfactory,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  number  of  cases 
treated  indicates  a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  The  agency  physi- 
cians at  many  of  the  agencies  are  not  provided  with  the  necessary  hos- 
pital accommodations,  and  as  the  sick  have  to  be  treated  in  their  quar- 
ters and  camps,  where  no  hygienic  nor  dietary  measures  can  be  enforced, 
the  physician  is  embarrassed  in  the  effort  to  better  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  he  feels  great  responsibility.  The  medical  corps  con- 
sists of  65  physicians,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  their  duties  were  faith- 
fully performed.  A  tabulated  statement  will  be  found  on  page  367 
showing  the  number  of  patients  treated,  diseases,  &c.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  greatest  morbific  agents  have  been  malarial  and  pulmonary 
diseases,  especially  the  former.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  among 
the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

HUALAPAIS. 

For  several  years  the  Hualapais  Indians  roamed  unmolested  among 
the  mountains  of  Northwestern  Arizona,  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp 
Beale  Springs,  and  subsisted  themselves  \n  the  Indian  way.  But  in 
1873,  when  it  was  represented  that  they  were  on  one  of  the  principal 
lines  of  travel,  and  that  mining  camps  were  springing  up  all  around 
them,  it  was  recommended,  by  both  civil  and  military  officers,  that  they 
be  removed  from  that  section  and  located  upon  some  reservation. 
Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  580  of  them  were  removed  to  the 
Colorado  River  Reserve,  and  there  regularly  rationed.  Partly  on 
account  of  their  dissatisfaction  Avith  the  location,  and  partly  owing 
to  their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  requirement  that  they  should 
labor  for  a  portion  of  the  ration,  they  left  the  reservation  the  following 
spring,  and  returned  to  their  old  haunts;  and  the  agent  reported  that, 
on  consultation  with  tlie  commanding  otticer  of  the  department,  it  haa 
been  decided  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  during  good  behavior. 

The  projection  of  the  Southern  Arizona  Railroad  brought  settlers 
into  that  country;  their  stock  ranged  over  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Indians  had  depended  for  nuts  and  seeds;  game  grew  scarce;  and  the 
Hualapais  became  so  destitute  that  it  was  feared  that  their  poverty 
would  lead  them  to  depredate  on  settlers,  and  that  a  collision  would 
result.  Such  reports  led  Governor  Fremont  to  visit  them  in  person 
in  December,  1878,  and  he  found  them  impoverished  but  friendly,  and 
exceedingly  desirous  of  being  allowed  to  remain  there  and  hunt.  Noth- 
ing further  was  done  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  the  Hualapais  became 
so  desperately  poor  that,  as  a  measure  of  both  humanity  and  policy, 
rations  were  issued  to  nearly  700  of  them  by  the  War  Department,  un- 
til spring  opened.  During  the  succeeding  summer  they  subsisted  them- 
selves, but  in  the  fall  of  1880  their  destitution  again  called  for  relief, 
and  the  War  Department  provided  for  another  issue  of  rations,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  funds  expended  therefor  should  be  reim- 
bursed the  military  by  the  Interior  Depai-tment,  whenever  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  should  be  obtained.  In  the  deficiency  act  of  March 
3,  1881,  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Hualapais,  with  which  the 
War  Department  accounts  were  paid. 

The  needs  of  these  Indians  are  this  fall  greater  than  ever.    The  office 
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has  no  fund  with  which  to  provide  for  them,  and  the  War  Department 
has  again  agreed  to  issue  rations  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  reim- 
bursement. An  estimate  of  funds  needed  therefor  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session;  but  it  is  important  that  some  per- 
manent arrangement  should  be  made,  whereby  the  Hualapais  may  be 
put  in  the  way  of  becoming  civilized  and  self-supporting. 

At  their  request,  General  Wilcox,  under  date  of  July  8,  1881,  ordered 
that  a  tract  about  30  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long,  lying  along  a 
bend  in  the  Colorado  Eiver,  be  set  apart  as  a  "  military  reservation  for 
the  subsistence  and  better  control  of  the  Hualapais  Indians.''  But  the 
military  officer  who  recommends  the  boundaiy  lines  of  this  tract  re- 
ports that  they  include  little  or  no  arable  land,  and  that  <^the  water  is 
in  such  small  quantities,  and  the  country  is  so  rocky  and  devoid  of 
grass,  that  it  would  not  be  available  for  stock-raising."  Either  a  re- 
serve suitable  for  agi-iculture  or  grazing  should  be  set  apart  for  them, 
or,  which  is  far  better,  they  should  be  settled  undSr  the  care  of  an 
agent  upon  some  reserve  already  established,  and  should  be  assisted  in 
the  way  of  house -building,  farming,  or  herding,  and  schools.  Their 
friendliness  and  willingness  to  render  service  as  scouts  entitle  them  to 
generous  treatment  by  the  government ;  but  they  should  be  so  placed  that 
i}upi>ort  by  their  own  efforts  is  possible,  and  then  gradually  be  compelled 
to  depend  on  it  for  support.  This  will  require  an  amx)le  appropriation 
on  the  start,  but  will  be  more  economical  in  the  end,  and  more  credit- 
able, than  to  allow  them  to  continue  to  be  idle  consumers  of  rations  in 
a  barren  country. 

UTES. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  June  15,  1880,  rati- 
fying the  Ute  agreement  of  March  6,  1880,  have  selected  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  White  Biver  with  Green  River^ 
Utah,  adjacent  to  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  for  the  Uncompahgre 
Utes,  who  were  formerly  located  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado.  The 
Uncompahgre  Utes  have  been  removed  thereto ;  the  agency  buildings  at 
the  former  Los  Pinos  Agency  have  been  sold,  and  new  ones  have  been 
erected  at  the  new  agency,  which  is  designated  Ouray  Agency,  in  re- 
cognition of  the  friendship  and  faithfidness  to  the  whites  of  Ouray, 
former  head  chief  of  the  Utes. 

The  White  River  Utes  have  been  removed  to  Uintah  Agency,  where 
lands  will  be  assigned  to  them  in  severalty,  as  provided  in  the  Ute 
agreement,  so  soon  as  the  requisite  surveys  shall  have  been  made. 

The  Southern  Utes  still  occupy  their  old  reservation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Ute  Reserve.  Their  agent  reports  that  the  lands  on  the  Rio 
La  Plata  and  vicinity,  assigned  for  their  location  in  severalty  by  the 
Ute  agreement,  are  being  surveyed  with  a  view  t-o  the  definite  location 
of  these  Indians  so  far  as  practicable,  but  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  agricultural  land  on  the  reservation  in  that  vicinity  to  fur- 
nish to  each  Indiitn  the  amount  of  land  specified  in  the. agreement.  In 
this  contingency  the  act  of  June  15,  1880,  stipulates  that  the  South- 
ern Utes  shall  be  located  "  upon  such  other  unoccui)ied  agricultural 
lands  as  may  be  found  on  the  La  Plata  River  or  in  its  vicinity  in  New 
Mexico.'' 

SITTIXa  BULL   INDIANS. 

In  July  last  the  military  authorities  turned  over  to  the  Indian  agent 
at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  2,858  Sioux  Indians  who  had  been 
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with  Sitting  Bull  in  the  British  possessions,  and  who  had,  from  time  to 
time^  surrendered  to  the  military.  Of  this  number  139  were  permitted 
to  join  their  relatives  at  Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency,  the  balance  remaining- 
at  Standing  Rock  Agency  for  the  present,  where  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  subsist  them.  Sitting  Bull  himself  and  his  more  imme- 
diate followers^  137  in  number,  are  still  prisoners,  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  military,  at  Fort  Eandall,  Dakota  Territory. 

At  all  of  the  Sioux  agencies  quietness  has  prevailed  and  progress, 
has  been  made  during  the  year,  and  no  event  of  importance  has  occurred 
except  the  death  of  Spotted  Tail,  hereditary  head  chief  of  the  Sioux, 
who  was  killed  by  another  Indian  at  Rosebud  Agency.  A  full  account 
of  the  aftair  will  be  found  in  Agent  Cook's  annua]  report  herewith,  page 
112.  The  murderer  is  in  the  custody  of  the  judicial  authorities  for  trial^ 
the  United  States  Attorney-General  having  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  is  subject  to  trial  by  the  United  States  courts. 

PONCAS. 

By  mistake,  the  United  States,  in  1868,  ceded  to  the  Sioux  the  land 
in  Dakota  which  had  previously  been  ceded  to  the  Poncas,  and  in  187S 
the  Poncas  were  removed  to  their  present  location  in  Indian  Territory, 
'^Yhere  a  reservation  containing  101,894.31  acres  of  land  was  assigned 
to  them  in  the  Cherokee  country,  west  of  the  96th  degree  of  longitude, 
where,  upon  payment  to  the  Cherokees  for  the  same,  it  was  provided 
by  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  Ciierokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  that 
the  United  States  might  settle  friendly  Indians.  The  Poncas  were  at 
first  dissatisfied  at  their  removal,  but,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  in  October  of  last  year  the  Ponca  chiefs  then  on 
the  reservation  in  Indian  Territory  forwarded  to  this  office  a  petition 
earnestly  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Washington  to  for- 
mally part  with  their  right  to  all  lands  in  Dakota,  and  to  obtain  a 
title  to  their  present  reservation,  and  to  settle  all  their  matters  with 
the  government.  Their  request  was  granted^  and  while  iu  Washing- 
toii  they  entered  into  an  agreement  of  the  kind  indicated  in  their  re- 
quest of  25th  October,  1880. 

By  act  of  March  3, 1881,  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $165,000 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ''  to  indemnify  the  Ponca  tribe 
of  Indians  for  losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  their  removal 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  to  secure  their  lands  in  severalty  on  either  the 
old  or  new  reservation,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  to  settle 
all  matters  of  difference  with  these  Indians;''  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior :  (1)  For  the  purchase  of  the  aforesaid  reservation  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, $50->000j  (2)  for  distribution  per  capita  a,moug  the  Ponca  Indiana 
in  Indian  Territory,  $10,000;  (3)  to  purchase  stock  cattle  and  draught 
animals  for  the  Poncas  in  Indian  Territory,  $2,000;  (4)  to  erect  dwell- 
ing-houses, purchase  agricultural  implements,  stock  and  seed,  for  school 
purposes,  and  to  distribute  per  capita  to  the  Poncas  in  Dakota,  $25,000* 
Scfventy  thousand  dollars  were  also  appropriated  "  to  be  held  as  a  per- 
manent fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  5  per  cent,  inter- 
est, the  interest  to  be  distributed  annually  among  all  the  Ponca  In- 
dians in  cash."  The  amounts  thus  appropriated  have  been,  so  far  as 
practicable,  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated. It  has  not  been  practicable  as  yet  to  devote  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  Poncas  in  Dakota  to  that  use, 
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for  the  reason  tliat  they  ha\'e  as  yet  no  settled  title  to  any  land  in  that 
Territory. 

With  a  view  to  securing  a  permanent  home  for  those  Poncas  who  left 
the  Ponca  Reserv^ation  in  Indian  Territory  under  the  chief  Standing 
Bear — ^being  the  Indians  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  appropriation  bill 
as  the  "Poncas  now  in  Dakota'^ — delegations  from  the  Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago Indians  in  Nebraska,  and  from  the  Sioux  in  Dakota,  were 
brought  to  this  city  in  August  last,  and  under  date  of  20th  of  that 
month  the  delegations  of  Sioux  from  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Sta^ud- 
ing  Rock  Agencies  signed  an  agreement  to  give  to  these  Poncas  •  land 
for  homes  where  they  formerly  resided.    The  agreement  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  by  a  mistake  made  io  the  treaty  between  the  IJDited  States  and  the  Sioax 
Indians  on  April  29, 1868,  injustice  was  done  to  the  Ponca  Indians  by  taking  away 
from  them  and  giving  to  the  Sionx  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Poncas;  and 

Whereas  the  Sionx  Indians,  in  council  assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  are  de- 
sirous of  correcting  that  mistake  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Poncas;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  given  lands  to  a  portion  of  the  Poncas  who  removed 
io  the  Indian  Territory,  upon  which  they  are  now  living  and  contented;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desired  to  provide  lands  for  such  of  the  Poncas  as  are  now  in  Dakota, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  Indian  Territory : 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement,  made  this  20th  day  of  August,  1881,  by  the  Sioux  In- 
dians resident  upon  the  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  represented  by  their 
chiefs  and  headmen  now  present  in  Washington,  and  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  witnesseth: 

The  said  tribes  of  Sionx  Indians  do  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
so  much  of  that  portion  of  the  present  Sioux  Reservation  as  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  set  forth  and  described  by  the  supplemental  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  concluded  March  10, 1865 
(14  State.,  675),  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  Ponca 
tribe  under  Standing  Bear  now  on  or  residing  near  the  old  Ponca  Reservation,  for  their 
Bse  and  occupation,  in  the  proportion  and  to  the  extent  of  as  many  tracts  of  640  acres 
each  as  there  are  heads  of  families  and  male  -members  now  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards  and  unmarried. 

If  it  shonid  be  found  that  there  are  of  the  adult  Poncas,  males  or  females,  not  con- 
nected with  any  family,  but  standing  wholly  alone,  there  shall  be  reserved  from  the 
lands  thus  ceded  sufficient  to  allot  to  each  of  such  Indians  80  acres,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  allotted  to  heads  of  families  and  to  such  male  members  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  as  shall  marry. 

The  selections  and  allotments  shall  be  made  by  such  person  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  designate  for  that  purpose,  and  subject  to  his  approval:  and  thereupon 
the  United  States  shall  givd  to  each  allottee,  when  he  shall  have  settled  on  his  land, 
title  in  fee-simple  for  the  land.  The  title  to  be  acquired  by  the  Poncas  shall  not  be 
subject  to  alienation,  lease,  or  incumbrance,  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  of  the 
grantee  or  his  heirs,  or  by  the  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court,  nor  subject  to 
taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable  and  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  and  until  such  time  thereafter  as  the  President  may 
see  fit  to  remove  the  restrictions,  which  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  patent. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  until  it  shall  have  been  executed  and  signed  by 
at  least  tnree-fourths  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying  or  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent Sionx  Reservation,  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  on  the  day  and  date 
above  written. 

Ogalalla  Sioux  and  Brnl^  Sionx : 

Mahpiyaluta,  his  -f-  mark  (Red  Cloud). 
Wakinyanska,  his  -f  mark  (White  Thunder). 
Tasunkekokipapi,  his  -f  mark  (Youns  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses). 
Miwakanyuha  (Captain  George  Sword). 
Asanpi,  his  -f  mark  (Milk). 
Wohela,  his  -)-  mark  (Cook). 
Standing  Rock  Sioux : 

Cetanwakinyan,  his  -f  mark  (Thunder  Hawk). 
Nasunatanka,  his  -f-  mark  (Big  Head). 
Mato-cnwiyuksa,  his  -f  mark  (Bear's  Rib). 
Cantepeta,  his  -f-  mark  (Fire  Heart). 
Tatankaluta,  his  -f  mark  (Red  Bull). 
Wakutemani,  his  -f  mark  (Shooting  Walker). 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  agreement  was  read  and  explained  by  me  and  was  fully 
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UDderotood  by  the  above-Darned  Indians  before  signing,  and  that  the  same  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  above  Ogalalla,  Bral6)  and  Standing  Rock  Sioax,  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  ^Oth  day  of  Augast,  18til. 

JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON, 

Interpreter, 
Attest: 

A.  Bell, 

E.  P.  Hanna. 


The  foregoing  agreement  is  approved  by  as. 


Interior  Department, 

Augtist20y  ISdl. 

S.  J.  KIRKWOOD. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
H,  PRICE, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


An  agent  is  now  among  the  Sioux  Indians  parties  to  tlie  treaty  of 
April  29,  1868,  to  obtain  the  ratification  by  them  of  the  foregoing 
agreements  as  indicated  in  the  last  clause,  and  as  required  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  said  treaty  of  1868.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  thus 
ratified,  and  if  Congress  shall  then  assent  to  it,  the  question  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Poncas  under  Standing  Bear  will  have  been  settled. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWAS  IN  DAKOTA. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  with  these  Indians  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  deep  concern,  not  only  to  the  Indians  themselves,  but 
to  this  bureau  as  well.  Prominent  among  their  troubles  is  the  uncer- 
tainty on  their  part  as  to  the  view  held  by  the  government  relative  to 
the  status  of  the  lands  claimed  by  them,  and  the  puri)oses  of  the  de- 
partment in  the  matter  of  their  ultimate  disposal. 

The  tract  of  country  inhabited  and  claimed  by  them  is  north  and 
northwest  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  Dakota,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
9,500,000  acres.  These  lands  have  never  be^en  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  claim  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  to  ownership  is  based 
upon  continuous  possession  and  ooxjupation  by  them  and  their  ancestors 
for  many  generations.  That  the  Indian  title  to  the  country  in  question 
has  never  been  extinguished  or  successfully  di8i>uted  cannot  be  deiiie^l, 
and,  according  to  the  theory  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  government, 
it  would  seem  that  these  Indians  have  all  the  original  rights  in  an  un- 
ceded  territorv.    Effort  bas  been  ma<le  from  time  to  time  to  remove 

^  _ 

them  to  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  but  they  have 
steadfastly  resisted  such  removal,  lest  the  abandonment  of  the  country 
claimed  by  them  might  be  looked  upon  avS  a  willing  relinquisliment  of 
their  title  thereto. 

The  condition  of  these  people  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme ;  they  have 
no  permanent  abiding  place,  are  very  poor,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  game,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
they  have  only  the  most  s(?anty  means  of  subsistence.  Last  year  the 
agent  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  reported  that  chief  Little  Bull  and  his 
people  Mere  in  great  danger  of  actual  starvation.  Emigration  is  fast 
flowing  into  the  country,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  desire  and  have  repeatedly  asked  protection  from  the  government. 
That  their  condition  requires  the  attention  of  the  government  is  mani- 
fest. Petitions  have  been  i>resented  from  both  sides,  Indians  and 
whites,  asking  for  a  settlement  of  their  difficulties,  aiul  I  i)ropose  to 
make  the  matter  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  with  a  view  to  securing 
early  Congressional  action  looking  to  their  pernument  relief. 
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I  will  add  that  tlie  number  of  Indians  roanuug'  about  over  this  vast 
area,  homeless,  destitute,  and  almost  hopeless,  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  5(H)  to  (>0<)  full-bloods  and  from  1,000  to  1,500  half  breeds. 

LITTLE   CHIEF'fc?   BAND   OF   CHEYENNE8. 

Little  Chief's  baud  of  J^orthern  Cheyennes,  taken  from  Sidney  Bar- 
racks, Nebraska,  reached  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Ajjoncy,  Indian 
Territory,  December  9,  1878.  It  appears  that  before  leaving  Fort 
Keogh,  Montana,  a  hope  was  held  out  to  them,  which  they  construed 
into  a  promise,  that  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory they  would  bo  permitted  to  return  North.  They  have  never  been 
contented  there,  and  have  always  urged  to  be  taken  back  North. 
AVhile  some  of  the  Cheyennes  have  been  insubordinate  and  disposed  to 
give  trouble.  Little  Chief,  whose  influence  has  be«n  great,  has  always 
counseled  patience,  refusing  to  sanction  any  movement  looking  to  the 
i-eturn  of  the  Cheyennes  to  the  North  without  tl^e  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  some  of  his  young  men 
armed  themselves  and  prepared  to  go  to  the  agency  to  unite  with  other 
Cheyennes  in  precipitating  a  disturbance,  Little  Chief  armed  himself 
and  direc/ted  his  folowers  to  remain  in  their  camp,  threatening  to  kill 
any  who  should  attempt  to  leave. 

Believing  that  the  time  had  come  when  any  promises  which  might  have 
been  made  could  be  ftilftlle<l  with  safety,  and  the  condition  of  these  In- 
dians improved.  Little  Chief  wa«  called  to  Washington,  in  August  last, 
to  meet  delegations  of  Sioux  from  several  of  the  Sioux  agencies  in  Da- 
kota. As  a  result  of  the  conference,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  lo- 
cate Little  Chief  and  his  band  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota,  among 
the  Sioux  Indians  comprised  in  the  bands  over  which  Red  Cloud  has 
been  recognized  as  head  chief.  Red  Cloud's  people  and  these  Chey- 
ennes are  extensively  intermarried  and  speak  the  same  language,  and 
many  of  Red  Cloud's  relatives  are  still  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency,  in  Indian  Territory.  The  desire  was  expressed  in  the  council 
that  all  the  Cheyennes  who  were  taken  to  Indian  Territory  from  the 
North — about  four  hundred — should  go  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency ;  but,  as 
before  stat^ed,  it  was  finally  determined  that  only  those  who  went  with 
Little  Chief— about  two  hundred  and  thirtv-five — should  return  witjli 
him ;  but  promise  was  made  that  their  reciuest  in  behalf  of  those  remain- 
ing in  Indian  Territory  should  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Little  Chief  and  his  band  were  transferred  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Fourth  Cavalry,  on  the  6th  instant,  he  having  been  selected  by  the 
military  authorities  to  conduct  them  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Before 
leaving  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  they  were  furnished  with 
their  i^roportion  of  such  annuity  goods  as  had  been  received,  and  sub- 
sistence for  sixty  days  was  issued  to  them.  In  reporting  tlieir  depart- 
ure Agent  Miles  says : 

Now  that  this  band  has  gone  it  only  remains  to  make  a  final  and  Irrevocable  deois- 
ion  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  now  here,  who  are  as  eager  to 
go  as  these  people  were.  The  promise  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  bring 
the  matter  before  Congress  at  its  next  session  is  viewed  by  them  as  a  direct  promise 
that  they  shaU  go  North  next  summer;  and  if  not  allowed  to  go,  the  same  disqaietade 
which  has  visilSy  affected  the  Southern  Cheyennes  will  exist,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  progress  to  let  them  go.  The  coming  of  these  Northern  Indians 
in  two  parties,  leaving  part  of  their  numbers  still  North,  has  retarded  the  old  Southern 
Indians  and  created  diffioulties  in  their  management,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  further 
advancement  of  these  people  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  attempt^  to  settle  a  discon- 
tented element  permanently  among  them. 
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As  these  Northern  (Jheyenues  have  always  lived  iu  the  Korth  among' 
the  Sioux,  and  will  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  if  compelled  to 
remain  in  Indian  Territory,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  to  permit  them  to  rejoin  their  relatives. 

FREEDMEN  IN   CHOCTAW  AND   CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

The  third  article  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  treaty  of  April  28, 
1866  (14  Stat.,  p.  769),  provides  that  the  sum  of  $300,000,  which  was 
the  consideration  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  their  territory' 
west  of  980,  known  as  the  '*  leased  district '' — 

Shall  be  invested  and  held  by  tbe  United  States,  at  an  interest  not  less  than  5  per 
cent.,  in  trust  for  the  said  nations,  nntil  the  legislatures  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  respectively,  shall  have  made  such  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  all  persons  of  African  descent  resident  in  the  said  nations  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  and  their  descendants,  heretofore  held  in  slavery  among  said 
nations,  all  the  lights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  including  the  right  of  snffra^,  of 
citizens  of  said  nations,  except  in  the  annuities,  moneys,  and  public  domain  claimed 
by,  or  belonging  to,  said  nations,  respectively,  and  also  to  give  to  such  persons  who 
were  residents  as  aforesaid,  and  their  descendants,  forty  acres  each  of  the  land  of  said 
nations  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  to  be  selected  on  the  sur-  . 
vey  of  said  land,  after  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  Kansas  Indians  have  made 
their  selections,  as  herein  provided.  *  *  *  On  the  enactment  of  such  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  the  said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  *  *  *  i^ss  such  sum,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun* 
dred  dollars  per  capita^  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  persons  of  African  descent 
before  referred  to  as,  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  such  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations,  shall  elect  to  remove  and  actually  remove  from  the  nations,  respectively. 

The  said  article  further  provides  that : 

Should  the  said  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  not  be  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
said  nations,  respectively,  within  two  years  from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  then 
the  said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  cease  to  be  held  in  trnnt  for  the 
said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
said  persons  of  African  descent  as  the  United  States  shall  remove  from  the  said  Terri- 
tory in  such  manner  as  the  United  States  shall  deem  proper  ;  the  United  States  agree- 
ing, within  ninety  days  from  the  expiration  of  tbe  said  two  years,  to  remove  from  said 
nations  all  such  persons  of  African  descent  as  may  be  willing  to  remove ;  those  remain- 
ing or  returning  after  having  been  removed  from  said  nations  to  have  no  benefit  of 
Bald  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  any  part  thereof,  but  shall  be  upon  the 
same  footing  as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  said  nations. 

The  fourth  article  of  this  treaty  defines  the  rights  of  freedmen  in 
said  nations,  and  the  forty-sixth  article  provides  how  the  money  due 
the  Indians  under  this  treaty  shall  be  paid. 

In  fulfillment  of  these  treaty  stipulations,  Congress,  by  actof  Julv26, 
1866,  appropriatiDd  $200,000  of  the  $300,000  to  be  advanced  to  these 
Indians,  as  provided  in  said  forty-sixth  article,  and  by  the  same  act, 
and  by  the  act  of  April  10,  1869,  $30,000  was  appropriated  as  interest 
on  the  aforesaid  fimd  of  $300,o!o0,  when  two-thirds  of  the  fund  had 
been  advanced  and  paid  over  to  the  proper  authorities  of  said  nations, 
and  that^  too,  before  a  step  had  been  taken  by  said  Indians  to  comply 
with  their  part  of  the  agreement.  In  fact,  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws allowed  the  two  years  to  elapse  without  granting  the  freedmen  the 
rights  and  privileges  therein  specified,  and  up  to  this  date  have  failed  to 
take  action  thereon,  and  thereby  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  moneys 
advanced  therein.  Neither  did  the  government,  within  the  ninety 
days^rom  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  remove,  or  attempt  to 
remove,  sai<l  freedmen,  willing  or  unwilling,  from  the  said  nations,  nor 
have  any  of  said  freedmen  removed  themselves;  but  all  remain,  as 
l>rovided  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  that 
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provision  of  the  treaty  which  requires  joint  or  concurrent  action  by 
the  legislative  councils  of  tlie  two  nations.  The  Chickasaws  desiring^ 
the  removal  of  all  freed  men  from  tlieir  country,  persistently  refuse  to 
concur  in  any  legislation  granting  their  freedmen  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  said  nation,  while  the  Choctaws 
show  a  disposition  to  adopt  all  the  requirements  of  said  third  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty. 

An  act  to  extend  to  freedmen  the  i>rivileges  of  citizenship  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Choctaw  council  in  1873,  and  was  passed  by  the  house, 
but  failed  in  the  senate?.  At  a  later  period,  in  1875,  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shank» 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  visit  these  nations  and  secure  an 
adjustment  of  the  status  of  persons  of  African  descent  residing  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  reference  lieing  had  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Ihird  and  fourth  articles  of  the  aforesaid  treaty ;  but,  meeting  the 
same  difficulty,  was  unable  to  effect  terms  satisfactory  to  both  nations. 
Not  satisfied  or  disheartened  by  these  failures,  the  Choctaw  national 
council,  at  its  legislative  session  of  1880,  passed  a  memorial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  was  approved  November  2,  1880, 
by  the  principal  chief,  J.  F.  McCurtain,  wherein  it  is  proposed  te  adopt 
their  freedmen  as  citizens  upon  the  basis  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1866,  and  they  aj^k  the  government  to  enact  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  them  to  adopt  said  action  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  only  objection  te  this  legislation  comes 
from  the  freedmen  themselves,  who  ask  to  be  granted  all  the  privileges 
accruing  to  them  under  these  treaty  stipuhitions,  but  ])rotest  against 
being  i)ljWyed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Choctaw  laws. 

These  freedmen  are  upon  the  lands  not  from  their  own  oi)tion,  have 
had  no  voice  in  these  treaty  jiroyisions,  have  made  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  country  of  their  enforced  adojition,  and  do  not  now  desire 
to  leave  that  country,  and  should  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  by  tJie  adoption  separately  of 
such  acts  by  each  council  as  will,  with  tlie  approval  of  Congress, 
give  the  fretnlmen  living  thereon  forty  acres  of  land  each  and  all  the 
rights  and  i)rivileges  which  were  contemplated  to  be  given  them  by  the 
treaty. 

CREEK  AND  SEMINOLE    BOUNDARY. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  ti-eaty  of  June  14,  186G  (14  Stat.,  p.  785)^ 
the  Creek  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  west  half  of  their  en- 
tire domain,  tebe  divided  by  a  line  running  north  and  south,  to  be  sold  to 
and  used  as  homes  for  such  other  civilized  Indians  as  the  United  States 
might  choose  to  settle  thereon.  By  the  eighth  article  of  this  treaty  said 
divisional  line  was  to  be  forthwith  accurately  surveyed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  March  21,  186G  (14  Stat.,  p. 
755),  the  United  States  granted  te  the  Seminole  Nation  a  portion  of  the 
above-ceded  tract  of  Creek  country  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 

Befpnning  on  the  Canadian  River  where  the  line  divides  the  Creek  lands  according 
to  the  terms  of  their  sale  to  the  United  States  by  their  treaty  of  February  ii,  1866  fol- 
lowing said  line  due  north  to  where  said  line  crosses  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian 
Ri\cer;  thent'.e  up  said  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River  a  distance  sufficient  to  make 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  by  running  due  south  to  the  Canadian  River ;  thence  down 
said  Canadian  River  to  the  piftce  of  beginning. 

In  explanation  of  the  discjrepancy  in  the  dates  of  tlie  Creek  treaty 
above  given,  it  should  be  stated  that  after  the  treaty  of  February  6, 
1866,  was  made  and  forwarded  to  the  I'resident  for  ratification  by  the 
Senat^j,  objections  were  made  by  the  delegates  representing  the  South- 
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ern  Creeks  to  certain  stipulations  not  therein  contained ;  that  two  sub- 
sequent treaties,  dated  respectively  May  9  and  May  21, 1866,  were  pre- 
pared, covering  the  objectionable  features  of  the  former  treaty ;  but  not 
until  the  14th  of  June,  1866,  was  a  satisfactory  treaty  presented  that  all 
the  delegates  were  willing  to  sign.  In  the  mean  time  the  Seminole 
treaty  was  made. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  third  and  eighth  articles  of 
the  Creek  treaty  of  1866,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the 
southern  superintendency,  under  office  instructions,  made  a  contract  De- 
cember 28,  1867,  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Eankin,  for  the  above-named  survey. 
By  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  July  28, 1866  (14  Stat,  p.  320), 
$4,000  were  appropriated  for  this  survey,  which  being  insufficient.  Con- 
gress, by  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1869^  appro- 
priated $5,000  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  divisional  line  and  the 
out-boundaries  of  the  Seminole  Eeservation  (15  Stat.,  p.  315).  Mr. 
Eankin,  in  the  execution  of  his  contract,  located  the  divisional  line, 
which  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Creek  Eeservation,  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  the  point  where  the  agency  buildings  are  now  located. 
The  Seminoles  ha4  in  the  mean  time  been  located  thereon  by  the  United 
States,  and  had  made  considerable  improvements  in  their  new  home  be- 
fore the  execution  and  completion  of  the  survey.  The  protests  of  the 
Creeks  against  the  acceptance  and  approval  of  tliis  survey  w^ere  so  ur- 
gent that  this  office  deemed  it  advisable  to  withhold  its  approval  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  require  a  review  of  tlie  survey  made  and  to  com- 
plete whatever  evidences  were  required  in  the  survey  to  determine  the 
true  western  boundary  of  the  Creek  Eeserv^ation.        ' 

On  the  completion  of  tlie  survey  in  1871  (in  which  Frederic  W.  Bard- 
well,  esq.,  was  employed  by  the  contractor  to  assist  in  the  review  of 
the  survey  and  in  the  computations  of  the  area  of  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  division),  wliich  was  approved 
by  the  department  February  5,  1872,  it  was  found  tliat  nearly  all  the 
extensive  improvements  which  the  Seminoles  had  made  since  their  set- 
tlement thereon,  together  with  the  agency  buildings,  were  east  of  the 
true  divisional  line  and,  consequently,  upon  Creek  lands.  As  soon  as 
this  was  definitely  determined,  the  Creeks  claimed,  and  began  to  exer- 
cise,  jurisdiction  over  the  country  occupied  by  the  Seminoles;  and  the 
Seminoles,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  improvements  and  lands,  appealed 
to  the  government  for  protection  and  relief,  whence  has  arisen  a  ques- 
tion wliich,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  and 
negotiation,  still  remains  unsettled  and  as  difficult  of  solution  as  ever. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1873,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the 
cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  occupied  by  friendly  Indians 
{17  Stat.,  p.  626),  a  commission,  consisting  of  Supt.  Enoch  Iloag,  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Jones,  and  John  M.  Millikin,  esq.,  was  sent  to  that  country 
to  negotiate  and  arrange  with  said  tribes  for  a  final  and  permanent 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  their  reservations,  but  with  fruit- 
less results.  The  Creeks  w^ere  unwilling  to  part  with  any  more  of 
their  lands,  but  were  williug  to  incorporate*,  the  wjiole  Seminole  tribe 
into  their  nation,  which  proposition  received  no  consideration  whatever 
from  the  Ssminoles  who  had  biHMi  settled  thereon  by  the  United  States. 
In  1875,  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks  was  commissioned  to  visit  and  negotiate 
with  the  Creeks  for  the  cession  of  these  lands  and  authorized  to  offer  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  i)er  acre  for  all  their  lands  in  the  possession  of  the 
Seminole  Nation;  but  this  offer  was  accepted  only  upon  the  condition  of 
the  settlement  of  all  their  outstanding  claims  against  the  government. 
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Subsequently,  however,  the  Creek  council  appointed  a  committee  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  of  the  Seminole  tract  upon  such  terms  as  would 
"  give  the  best  satisfaction  to  the  Muskogee  -peoviie^,  with  instructions 
to  report  their  negotiations  to  the  next  annual  session  of  the  national 
council  for  its  approval  or  rejection.  The  Creek  delegation,  in  Febru- 
ary last,  signified  through  the  department  their  willingness  to  sell  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  Seminoles,  175,0^  acres  of  their 
land,  lying  east  of  the  divisional  line  and  embracing  the  land  Qpcupied 
by^the  Seminoles,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  -per  acre,  in  full  settlement 
of  all  diflferences  and  demands  on  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the 
qnestton  of  Seminole  occupation  of  their  lands. 

The  improvements  of  the  Seminoles  are  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  reservation  as  first  defined  by  Mr.  Eankin,  but  extend 
over  the  whole,  from  the  eastern  boundary  located  by  him  in  his  first 
survey  to  the  eastern  boundary  as  located  by  him  in  1871,  and  reaching 
from  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  on  the  north,  to  the  main 
Canadian  River,  on  the  south.  While  it  is  not  attempted  to  deprive  the 
Creeks  of  these  lands,  yet  the  Seminoles  certainly  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Creeks,  nor  should  they  be  compelled 
to  lose  their  improvements  or  abandon  their  lands. 

Believing  that  the  rights  and  eqf^ties  of  both  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
can  be  best  preserved  by  means  of  purchase,  and  the  Creeks  now  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  dispose  of  these  lands  at  a  reasonable  price  after 
being  deprived  of  their  use  for  fifteen  years,  it  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended and  tirged,  as  the  only  means  of  relief,  that  Congress  adopt 
the  necessary  legislation  and  provide  the  necessary  means  to  purchase 
said  land,  and  thereby  relieve,  as  the  opportunity  now  offers,  not  only 
these  nations  of  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation,  but  this  office  of  a  sub- 
ject of  much  embarrassment  and  anxiety. 

KICKAPOO  ALLOTTEES  UNDER  TREATY  OF  18G2. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  condition  of  affairs  relative  to  the  estates  of 
deceased  and  minor  allottees,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kickapoo 
treaty  of  June  28,  1862  (13  Stat.,  623),  and  to  certain  tracts  of  land  re- 
served thereby  for  certain  purposes.  By  the  terms  of  said  treaty  it  is 
provided  that  the  lands  of  said  tribe  shall  be  allotted  in  severalty  or 
held  in  common  as  the  members  thereof  shall  elect ;  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  cause  patents  in  fee-simple  to  issue  to  the 
adult  allottees  "  being  males  and  heads  of  families,"  when  satisfied  of 
their  ability  to  control  their  own  affairs,  and  provided  they  had  ob- 
tained certificates  of  naturalization  from  the  United  States  district 
court  for  Kansas.  'No  provision,  however,  is  made  by  which  female 
allottees  can  become  citizens  and  obtain  patents  for  their  lands. 

Many  of  the  allottees  deceased  before  having,  by  a  compliance  with 
the  above  provisions,  obtained  patents  for  their  allotments,  and  frequent 
applications  are  made  to  this  office  by  the  heirs  of  such  deceased  allot- 
tees for  the  settlement  of  their  estates,  and  by  female  allottees,  that 
some  action  may  be  taken  t^  enable  them  to  acquire  citizenship,  and  to 
obtain  patents  for  their  lands.  Some  legislation  should  be  had  by  which 
female  allottees  under  said  treaty  can  obtain  citizenship  and  patents  for 
their  land,  and  also  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased  allot- 
tees who  had  not  becjome  citizen^  as  provided  by  the  treaty.  The  same 
difficulty  having  arisen  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
Pottfiwatomie  Indians,  allottees  under  their  treaty  of  1862,  the  treaty 
of  1867  (Senate  amendment)  i)rovided  that  where  allottees  had  deceased, 
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or  should  tliereafter  decease,  such  allottees  should  be  regarded,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  careful  and  just  settlement  of  their  estates,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

By  the  terms  of  said  Kickapoo  treaty  certain  tracts  of  land  were  re- 
served as  a  site  for  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  for  missionary  purposes, 
respectively,  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  when  the  objexjts  for  which 
they  are  reserved  shall  have  been  accomplished,  in  such  a  manner  and 
for  such  a  purpose  "  as  may  be  provided  by  law."  The  said  tracts  have 
not  for  years  been  used,  and  probably  never  will  be  used,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  reserved,  and  being  several  miles  distant 
Irom  the  tribal  reservation,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  agent  to  exercise 
«uch  care  in  their  protection  as  will  prevent  trespasses  upon  them  by 
white  men.  Congress  should  provide  for  the  disposition  of  these  tracts, 
and  for  the  application  of  the  fund  derived  therefrom  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Kickapoo  Indians, 

AGENCIES  IN   THE   INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

« 

This  year  has  been  one  of  general  quiet  at  all  the  agencies  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  with  the  exertion  of  some  excitement  over  the 
action  of  "  Captain  Payne,''  who  wim  a  small  party  of  whites  claimed 
the  right  to  homestead  certain  lands  that  the  civilized  Indians  had  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  the.  purpose  of  settling  friendly  Indians  .and 
freedmen  thereon,  and  whose  prompt  arrest  and  conviction  is  a  matt<ir 
of  publicity,  nothing  of  special  moment  has  occurred. 

The  great  drought  of  this  summer,  which  has  so  terribly  scourged  a 
goodly  portion  of  our  country,  extending  as  it  has  in  a  wide  belt  from 
the  Eastern  through  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  has  left  its  with- 
ering track  at  all  the  agencies  in  this  Territory,  and  so  thorough  has 
been  its  work  of  devastation  that  at  most  of  the  agencies  an  almost 
total  failure  of  crops  is  reported.  The  loss  to  a  white  farmer  of  his 
<5rop  for  one  year  is  keenly  felt,  but  the  loss  of  a  crop  to  an  untutore<l 
Indian  is  a  great  calamity ;  and  especially  is  it  disheartening  when  it 
is  remembered  that  this  is  the  third  successive  year  that,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  crops  there  have  been  either  a  partial  or  general  failure. 

To  induce  the  Indians  to  labor  in  some  one  of  the  civilized  pursuits 
is  the  paramount  aim  of  this  office,  but  the  great  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion that  constantly  presents  itself  is.  What  shall  tliey  do  I  Since  the 
year  1877,  when  Agent  Miles  so  successfully  inaugurated  Indian  freight- 
ing at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  the  Indians  of  this  and  otiier 
agencies  in  the  Indian  Territory  have  generally  freighted  not  only  their 
own  agency  goods  and  supplies,  but  also  goods  and  supplies  belong- 
ing to  the  military  and  traders.  At  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 
the  Indians  have  freighted  this  year  over  4(K),(K>0  pounds  of  freight  for 
the  military  at  Fort  Reno.  But  this  field  of  industry  of  course  is 
not  large,  as  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  are  shut  in 
upon  their  reservation  without  the  chance  or  opportunity  of  working 
for  outside  parties.  If  this  Territory  were  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
it  would  be  the  better  policy  of  the  department  to  gather  there  all  of 
the  Indians  of  the  country,  excepting  only  those  in  the  most  northerly 
l)ortion^  but  the  expression  of  agents  upon  this  subject  has  unifonnly 
been  that,  owing  to  frequent  droughts,  agriculture  cannot  with  any 
certainty  be  depended  upon.  From  reports  of  our  agents  for  the  last 
eight  years  it  is  found  that  farming  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  about 
one-half  of  the  time  has  been  a  failure.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  hill  or  mountain  streams  in  this  country,  irrigation  is  impracti- 
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cable.  In  coniiection  with  the  above-named  subject,  and  embodying 
in  substance  what  is  said  in  other  reports,  attiCution  is  called  to  the 
following  extract  of  a  report  made  to  Agent  Miles  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Coving- 
ton, fanner  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  who  has  resided  in 
the  Territory  for  ten  years: 

As  the  spring  opened  early,  with  plenty  of  rain  and  warm  weather,  the  Indian  stock 
was  in  a  condition  to  work  mnoh  sooner  than  nsaal,  and  the  result  was  a  mnch  lar^^er 
area  was  prepared  than  usual  for  the  seed,  and  having  been  enabled  by  an  early  requi- 
sition for  seed  to  supply  all  who  were  ready,  no  delay  was  experienced,  and  the  crops 
of  corn  and  vegetables  were  planted  in  good  condition  early  iu  the  season,  and  plenti- 
nl  crops  of  all  kinds  were  almost  assured.  The  ground  plowed  and  planted  embraced 
all  of  last  year's  tillage,  and  some  few  new  farms  were  opened  up ;  these  new  locations 
were  mostly  on  the  Canadian  River,  a  few,  however,  were  on  the  north  fork  of  Cana- 
dian. Agency  employes,  under  direction,  planted  90  acres  of  corn  and  39  acres  of  mil- 
let, and  the  entire  ageucy  farm  and  mission  manual-labor  tract  were  inclosed  with  a 
substantial  poHt  and  board  fence,  the  logs  being  cut  and  hanlfd  to  agency  saw-mill, 
where  they  were  converted  into  lumber,  and  the  posts,  which  were  of  cedar,  being 
hauled  a  distance  of  15  miles  on  the  Canadian  River.  However,  ''man  proposes  and 
God  disposes.'^  The  extreme  heat  and  drought  from  which  this  country  has  suffered  so 
severely  the  preseut  season  set  in  early  iu  June,  and  from  that  time  until  the  middle 
of  July  we  had  absolutely  no  rain,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  crops  are  a  total  and 
complete  failure,  and  early  vegetables  only  about  half  matured.  This  is  a  heavy  dis- 
appoiotiiient  to  our  ludian  farmers,  who  bad  much  the  best  prospect  for  corn  ever 
realiztrd  before.  The  agency  field,  although  plowed  late  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
three  diilereut  times,  is  almoKt  a  coniple.te  failure,  there  not  being  corn  sufficient  to 
pay  for  gathering,  and  the  millet  also,  which  was  sowed  in  excellent  condition,  dried 
up  immediately  after  sprouting,  and  is  a  com  pits  te  failure. 

If  iurtber  evidence  weie  wanting  iu  regard  to  this  country  being  a  failure  as  an 
agricultural  countr3'  this  season  would  furnish  it,  but  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  thin  country,  we  say  without  hesitation  that 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons  that  agriculture  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
source  of  living,  and  the  sooner  the  Indians  turn  their  atteution  to  pasturage  and  the 
raising  of  stock  the  more  immediate  will  be  the  benefits  and  the  less  burdensome  their 
disappoiutmeuts. 

If,  then,  instead  of  agricnlture,  the  Indians  could  be  induced  to  en- 
gage in  stock-raising  to  any  great  extent  it  would  be  necessary,  at  lea«t 
at  some  of  tlie  agencies,  to  issue  full  rations  (instead  of  one-half  and 
three-fourths  rations  as  at  present),  so  that  there  would  be  no  deficiency 
to  be  made  goml  by  the  killing  of  their  stock  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  and  this  should  continue  until  such  time  as  they  could  become, 
by  the  increase  of  their  stock,  self-supporting.  With  proper  encourage- 
ment in  this  direction,  added  to  the  already  acquired  industries  of 
many  of  the  Indians  of  this  Territory,  including  freighting,  brick-mak- 
ing, lime  and  charcoal  burning,  stone-hauling,  &c..  il  is.  believed  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  even  the  "wild  tribes''  will  become  as 
the  five  civilized  tribes  have  already  become,  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  five  civilized  tribes  of  Union  Agency  (Cherokees,  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles)  number  about  60,000,  and  comprise 
more  than  one-fifth  of  our  entire  Indian  population.  They  are  not  only 
self-supporting  and  self-governing,  but  are  fully  competent  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  and  international  affairs.  Each  tribe  or  nation  has 
its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government  on  the 
plan  of  the  States,  and  their  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  when 
the  parties  are  citizens  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  court,  however,  where 
civil  cases  can  be  tried  where  one  party  only  is  an  Indian,  or  where 
both  parties  are  whites,  and  this  renders  it  necessary  in  many  cases 
that  the  agent  act  as  arbitrator.  A  United  States  court  should  be  es- 
tiiblished  with  criminal  jurisdiction  only  (as  the  treaty  provides),  at 
some  convenient  point  in  tlie  Territory. 

During  the  year  Tullehasse  Mission  and  Asbury  school  buildings  were 
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burned.  They  were  large  brick  buildings  belonging  to  the  Creeks.  Im  - 
mediate  arrangements  were  made,  however,  for  the  erection  of  a  mnck 
larger  building,  in  place  of  TuUehasse  Mission,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000, 
and  the  same  will  be  completed  during  the  present  year.  Asbury  school 
will  also  be  rebuilt  at  once.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  con- 
nected with  the  civilized  tribes  is  the  increased  and  increasing  interest 
which  is  taken  in  all  educational  matters.  These  Indians  are  not  retro- 
grading or  going  back  into  barbarism  (as  it  is  sometimes  contended  they 
will),  but  are  m&rching  forward  steadily  and  sturdily  under  the  banner 
of  progress  into  all  the  avenues  of  civilization,  until  now  they  stand 
almost  abreast  of  their  white  neighbors  around  them,  never  considering^ 
any  outlay  too  great  when  required  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  education* 
In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  their  schools,  agricultural  interests  are 
extended  and  herds  increased,  and  their  condition  is  better  and  their 
prospects  brighter  than  that  of  any  other  great  number  of  our  Ameri- 
can Indians.  All  this  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dians of  the  Five  Nations  own  and  control  the  land  upon  which  they 
live — ^in  fact,  have  a  title  vested  in  the  nations  tantamount  to  a  tte- 
simple — ^and  thus  feel  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
consequent  advance  of  civilization,  which  mother  Indians  not  so  favor- 
ably situated  do  not  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  feel. 

Upon  the  subject  of  intniders.  Inspector  Pollock,  in  a  recent  report 
upon  the  condition  of  Union  Agency,  says: 

The  greater  portion  of  the  troubles  that  arise  here  are  occasioned  bv  white  intrnd 
era,  American  citizens  whom  the  United  States  by  treaty  are  obligated  to,  and  should 
promptly,  remove  from  the  Territory.  These  intruders  do  not  come  here  because  there 
are  no  other  unoccupied  lands.  Millions  of  acres  better  than  this  are  to  be  found  in 
our  Western  States  and  Territories  against  the  settlement  of  which  there  is  no  inhibi- 
tion. They  come  here  from  an  inherent  disposition  to  transgress,  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  to  escape  the  restraints  of  law.  To  them  Indian  laws  do  not  apply. 
By  regularly-enacted  laws  of  the  Five  Nations  their  members  are  prohibited  from  car- 
rying deadly  weapons,  but  these  white  intruders — pale-faced  cut-throats,  the  terrors 
of  the  country — go  armed  to  the  teeth  continually.  The  United  States  should  keep 
their  own  transgressing  citizens  out  of  this  Territorv,  and  should  sacredly  keep  and 
perform  every  other  obligation  entered  into  with  these  people.  No  excuse  can  be 
made  current  for  a  failure  to  do  this. 

The  United  States  should  establish  a  district  court  with  limited  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion at  Muscogee  or  Fort  Gibson.  The  cutting  or  steading  of  timber,  hay,  or  stone,  the 
f razing  or  raising  of  stock,  and  all  other  wanton  and  willful  trespassing  by  United 
tates  citizens  upon  lands  held  in  common  or  in  severalty  by  these  people  should  be 
made  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  not  only  by  fine  (which  is  usually  not  collectable), 
but  also  by  imprisonment.  And  as  the  United  States  cannot  extend  civil  jurisdiction 
over  this  country  without  violating  treaty  stipulations,  the  Indian  agent  here  should 
be  clothed  with  authority  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  foreign  consul  or  commercial 
agent,  that  adjudications  in  civil  cases  between  United  States  citizens  and  Indian  citi- 
zens might  be  adjusted  before  him.  As  simple  as  this  plan  is,  it  would,  if  inaugurated 
and  carried  out  in  good  faith,  solve  the  vexed  question  of  Indian  matters  in  this  Terri- 
tory—of  ^  one  nation  existing  within  another — and  enable  these  people  to  maintain  in- 
tact their  own  institutions.  And  if  the  American  people  were  as  nonest,  magnanimoos, 
and  just  as  they  are  wise,  selfish,  and  shrewd,  not  another  Congress  would  pass  with- 
out inaugurating  some  such  measure. 

The  bnildings  of  the  agency  are  situated  at  a  point  very  incon- 
venient for  its  business,  being  about  3^  miles  from  the  town  of  Mus- 
cogee, and  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  keep  the  road  from 
Muscogee  to  the  agency  in  repair,  which  is  done  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $600.  The  Creek  Nation  has  made  a  proposition  to  erect  suitable 
and  necessary  buildings  at  Muscogee  for  the  use  of  the  government  and 
agency,  and  take  in  exchange  the  present  agency  building  for  a  school 
for  the  freedmen  of  their  nation.  Tlie  proposition  has  been  accepted 
by  the  department,  and  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain 
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land  sufficient  to  erect  said  buildings  upon,  which  action  has  been  taken 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  same  by  Congress. 

The  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  still  show  a  steady 
improvement.  The  present  year  has  been  remarkable  for  health ;  and  as 
a  consequence  the  Cheyennes  show  an  increase  of  430,  and  the  Arapahoes 
126.  One-half  of  the  cost  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has 
been  provided  this  year  by  their  own  labor,  and  the  other  half  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Owing,  however,  to  the  entire  failure  of  their  crops  this  sea- 
son, it  is  probable  that  further  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  their 
necessities.  During  the  year  42  wagons  were  purchased  by  the  In- 
dians themselves  and  40  were  issued  to  and  paid  for  by  the  Indians  in 
labor,  making  at  present  211  wagons  at  this  agency  owned  by  Indians. 
As  the  amount  of  freighting  is  limited^  the  agent  is  sorely  taxed  to  find 
employment  for  these  Indians  and  their  teams.  In  addition  to  freight- 
ing, the  agent  furnishes  as  much  employment  as  possible  to  his  Indians 
in  making  brick,  burning  lime,  hauling  stone,  &c.  The  removal  of  Lit- 
tle Chief  and  his  band  from  this  agency  has  been  referred  to  on  page  l. 

The  nine  diflerent  tribes  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 
Agency  have  made  fair  progress,  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  ac- 
quire the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and,  until  the  disheartening  effect  of  the 
drought,  took  more  than  usu^l  interest  in  their  farm-work.  Although 
it  was  feared  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Indians  of  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Agency  with  the  Indians  of  the  Wichita  Agency,  effected  in 
the  fall  of  1879,  might  cause  some  clashing  and  trouble  between  the  In- 
dians of  the  different  tribes,  yet,  on  the  contrary,  the  agent  reports  that 
no  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and  that  the  members  of  the  different 
tribes  are  in  constant  daily  intercourse  with  each  other^  and  as  yet  not 
one  personal  or  tribal  difficulty  has  occurred.  The  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  are  further  advanced  on  the  road  towards  civilization  than  the 
Kiowas  or  Comanches;  yet  the  progress  made  by  the  latter  tribes  has 
been  satisfaetory.  The  number  who  wear  citizen's  dress  in  all  the 
tribes  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  prejudice  against  labor  is  steadily 
disappearing.  The  agent  has  more  applications  for  positions  on  his 
force  of  Indian  laborers  than  he  can  grant.  In  this  connection  Agent 
Hunt  says : 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  money  expended  for  the  hire  of 
Indian  labor  is  wisely  appropriated,  although  they  do  not  always  labor  faithfully,  mir 
is  the  work  always  important,  yet  it  is  surely  effecting  mnoh  good  by  removing  the 
prejadice  against  work.  A  yonug  man  tempted  by  the  wages  offered  to  lay  aside  bis 
Dlauket  and  work  for  one  month  will  never  again  be  affected  by  his  old-time  preju- 
dices or  the  ridicule  of  his  associates. 

The  tribal  system  here  is  fast  disappearing.  The  change  from  Fort 
Sill  to  the  Washita  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  causes,  dispersing  the- 
members  of  the  different  tribes  through  the  new  settlements ;  and  the 
issuing  of  rations  to  individual  Indians,  instead  of  to  chiefs  of  bands,  is. 
another,  and  perhaps  the  principal,  cause.  The  agent  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Indians  of  his  agency  could  engage  profitably  in  stock-raising  if 
their  rations  were  sufficiently  increased  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  their 
killing  their  stock-cattle  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  proceeds 
of  freight  hauled  by  the  Kiowas  during  the  year  has  amounted  to 
$11,445.56 ;  and  other  labor  has  been  performed,  such  as  burning  of  char- 
coal, cutting  of  logs,  &c. 

The  Osage  Indians,  while  reluctant  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way,  so 
far  as  dress  is  concerned,  yet  continue  greatly  interested  in  house-build- 
ing. During  the  year  nearly  60  houses  have  been  built.  The  Indians 
cut  the  logs,  hauled  the  same  to  the  agency  mill  (where  it  was  cut 
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by  one  or  two  white  employes,  assisted  by  Indians),  and  hanled  the 
lumber  to  where  they  wanted  their  houses  built.  They  have  also  quar- 
ried and  hauled  their  own  rock  for  chimneys,  and  are  generally  aban- 
doning their  lodges,  as  soon  as  their  houses  are  completed.  The  agent 
expects  to  complete  about  25  more  houses  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
to  have  all  the  Osaged  comfortably  housed  before  another  winter.  The 
Kaws  are  rapidly  decreasing,  owing,  mainly  to  disease,  and  number  now 
but  about  250  full  bloods  and  50  mixed  bloods.  Some  of  them  have  raised 
good  patches  of  com  this  year,  and  good  care  is  taken  of  their  stock-cat- 
tle. The  barbarous  custom  of  selling  their  daughters  for  wives,  even 
when  they  are  not  over  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  still  continues.  The 
Quapaws  living  among  the  Osages  number  between  150  to  200;  most  of 
them  have  built  log  huts,  and  earn  something  by  working  for  the  mixed- 
blood  Osages. 

At  the  Pawnee  Agency  but  little  progress  is  noted.  Of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  Territory  the  Pawnees  have  practically  made  the  least 
advance.  Under  the  very  best  auspices  and  under  the  best  of  agents 
their  progress  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  been  encouraging,  and  to-day 
they  are  far  removed  from  civilization.  Owing  mainly  to  the  drought, 
farming  operations  have  not  been  successful.  Last  season  400  head  of 
young  cattle  were  issued  to  these  Indians  to  encourage  them  in  stock 
raising,  but  very  soon  after  the  issue  some  of  the  hideaof  these  young 
cattle  were  brought  to  the  agency  trader  to  be  sold.  The  policy  of  giv- 
ing annunity  goods  to  Indians  is  often  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
that  which  is  not  the  product  of  labor  of  the  individual,  civilized  or 
savage,  is  not  appreciated  or  valued,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Pawnees  the  giving  of  annuity  goods  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  Yet  out  of  the  gloom  that  seems  to  surround  the  future  of 
these  unfortunate  people  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  which  is  found  in  the 
rising  generation.  The  pupils  in  the  industrial  boarding-school  are 
reported  to  be  working  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  idea  of 
it  being  discreditable|?er  se  to  labor  finds  no  pla<}e  in  the  school,  and  the 
crops  of  com,  millet,  and  amber  cane  show  gratifying  evidence  of  work 
performed  and  progress  made.  The  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
products  will  be  distributed  among  the  pupils  who  do  the  work,  a  plan 
which  it  is  believed  will  work  well.  Another  school  should  be  added 
to  this  agency  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  eight  different  tribes  under  Quapaw  Agency  are  already  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  this  year  encouraging  progress  is 
noted.  The  drought  not  having  wrought  so  disastrously  here  as  at  other 
agencies  in  the  Territory,  fair  crops  are  reported.  There  are  311  pupils 
in  the  ditferent  schools.  The  great  obstacle  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
fact  that  the  title  to  their  homes,  earned  by  their  own  industry  and  built 
by  their  own  hands,  is  insecure;  and  Agent  Dyer  says: 

The  Indian  is  a  man,  and  should  be  treated  as  sach.  Let  ds  give  him  the  same 
rights  we  enjoy ;  make  him  responsible  to  the  law.  To  insore  them  justice  in  fntare, 
let  us  deed  to  each  iudividaal  in  severaUy  his  share  of  the  land  they  hold  in  common  ; 
let  US  protect  them  iu  its  possession  for  25  years ;  make  them  citizens,  and  throw  the 
responsibility  of  self-support  npon  them. 

Decided  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to  settle  the  titles  of 
these  lands  in  individual  Indians,  and  thereby  place  them  on  a  solid 
basis,  when  improvements  would  steadily  and  rapidly  progress. 

The  Poncas  have  already  been  referred  to  on  page  xlvu. 

CESSIONS  OP  POETIONS  OP  CROW  AND  FORT  HALL  RESERVES. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  ratify  the  agreements  en- 
tered iuto  lafit  year  with  the  Crows  and  the  Sboshones  and  Bannacks 
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• 

<rf  Fort  Hall  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  i)ortions  of  their 
respective  reservations,  as  detailed  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this 
office.  The  Indians  cannot  understand  the  delay,  and  are  impatient  to 
have  the  agreements  carried  into  effect.  By  this  means  a  large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  mineral  land  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement. 

OTOES  AND  MISSOUBIAS. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  last,  provision  was  made,  pro- 
vided the  consent  of  the  Indians  was  obtained  thereto,  for  the  survey, 
appraisement,  and  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  of  the  Con- 
federated Otoe  andMissouriatribesof  Indians  in  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  and  for  their  removal  to  other  reservation  lands  to  be  se- 
cured for  their  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Accordingly  (the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Indians  having  first  been  obtained),  a  res- 
ervation has  been  selected  for  them  in  the  Indian  Territory,  south  of 
and  adjoining  the  Poncas  and  west  of  and  adjoiding  the  Pawnees,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  16th  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 
1868  (14  Stat.,  804).  It  contains  129,113.20  acres ;  is  well  watered  and 
otherwise  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  location 
was  selected  by  a  delegation  of  the  cdnfederate  tribes  which  visited  the 
Territory  for  the  purpose,  in  charge  of  Inspector  McNeil,  and  has  since 
been  designated  and  assigned  by  the  department  for  their  use  and  oc- 
cupation. 

The  work  of  removal,  which  began  on  the  5th  of  October,  was 
completed  on  the  23d,  and  all  the  Indians  recently  in  occupation  of 
the  old  reservation  are  now  in  their  new  home  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
save  only  a  very  few,  who,  by  reason  of  the  valuable  improvements 
made  by  them,  prefer  and  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  old  res- 
ervation. 

The  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  lands  embraced  within  the  old  re- 
serve will  be  proceeded  with  at  an  early  day.  The  full  consent  of  the 
Indians  has  been  obtained  thereto,  and  they  are  anxious  to  see  an  early 
termination  of  the  whole  matter.  \ 

EASTERN  BAND   OF   CHEEOKEES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

These  Indians  are  located  in  Cherokee,  Graham,  Jackson,  Macon, 
and  Swain  Counties,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  section  of  the  State. 
Most  of  their  lands  lie  in  Jackson  and  Swain  Counties,  and  are  known 
as  the  "Qualla  Boundary,"  comprising  about  50,000  acres.  Their 
other  lands  are  in  detached  tracts  lying  in  several  counties,  and  aggre- 
gate some  15,000  acres.  These  lands,  as  originally  contemplated,  were 
purchased  with  Indian  funds,  at  sundry  times,  by  their  late  agent, 
William  H.  Thomas,  who  proposed  when  he  had  completed  his  pur- 
chases, to  convey  the  same  to  the  Indians.  Before  the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  however,  the  war  came  on,  and,  Mr.  Thomas  being  involved  in 
debt  and  having  become  insane,  nothing  was  done  until  Congress,  by 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  July  15, 1870  (16  Stats.,  p.  302),  au- 
thorized and  empowered  these  Indians  to  institute  suit  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  Stat-es  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina 
against  said  Thomas  for  all  claims,  including  lands,  which  they  might 
have  against  him.  Under  the  award  of  Rufus  Barringer  and  others, 
dated  October  23, 1874,  which  was  confirmed  by  said  court  at  its  No- 
vember term,  1874,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  August  14, 1876  (16 
Stats.,  p.  139),  tjiese  Indians  became  possessed  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. 
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• 

Adverse  claims  of  white  men  have  been  made  npon  some  of  these 
lands,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  under  the  land  laws  of  North 
Carolina  "  any  citizen  can  obtain  a  State  grant  or  patent  for  any  land 
in  the  State  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  State  may  have  parted  with 
its  title  to  the  same  to  another  party.''  Under  this  law  any  one  may 
obtain  a 'grant  or  patent  from  the  State  for  a  tract  of  land  embracing 
the  town  of  Asheville,  or  any  other  town  or  other  body  of  land  in  the 
State,  by  parang  12J  cents  per  acre  for  it,  though  the  same  land  may 
have  been  sold  and  patented  fifty  yep>rs  ago ;  but  his  title  to  the  tract 
must  be  determined  in  the  courts.  I  am  further  informed  that  the  State, 
since  the  date  of  said  award  and  decree,  has  issued  grants  or  patents 
for  lands  within  the  ^'  Qualla  Boundary ''  which  were  entered  by  Thomas 
and  others  many  years  ago,  and  the  only  proper  proceeding  in  respect 
to  white  men  settled  upon  Indian  lands  is  to  bring  suit  against  them 
in  the  courts,  which  is  the  only  power  they  will  respect ;  and  this,  too, 
must  be  done  within  seven  years  from  their  entry. 

To  institute  suits,  however,  involves  the  outlay  of  money.  This  band 
has  funds  under  section  3859  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  and  by  the  In- 
dian appropriation  a<3t  of  March  3,  1875,  this  fund  was  authorized  to 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  per- 
fecting titles  to  lands,  to  payment  of  expenses  of  suits,  to  purchase  and 
extinguish  the  titles  of  any  whites  within  the  "boundary,''  and  for  the 
education,  improvement,  and  civilization  of  said  Indians  (18  Stats.,  p. 
47).  But  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15,  1876  (19 
Stats.,  p.  197),  after  the  payment  of  certain  amounts  to  certain  claim- 
ants therein  named — 

The  balance  of  the  fond  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1875^  shall,  upon  the  let 
of  July,  1876,  be  placed  to  their  credit  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorized  to  use  annually  for  agricultural  implements  and  for  educational  pur- 
poses aniong  said  Indians  so  much  of  the  principal  of  said  fund  as,  with  the  interest 
annually  accruing  thereon,  shall  amount  to  |6,000. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1877,  the  sum  of  $1,500 
was  appropriated  from  this  fiind  to  complete  the  survey  of  their  lands, 
$300  for  attorney  fees  to  examine  titles,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  authorized  to  use  a  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
schools  among  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  aid  of  schools 
among  said  Cherokees  residing  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  (19  Stats., 
p.  291). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Indians  are  subject  to  continued  en- 
croachments upon  their  lands  by  white  claimants,  and  that,  while  they 
have  funds  belonging  to  them,Congre8S  has  so  legislated  that  their  moneys 
now  can  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and 
educational  purposes.  This  band  is  without  a  superintendent  or  agent, 
and,  so  far  as  this  office  has  supervision,  is  in  an  anomalous  and  unsat- 
isfactory condition.  The  bitter  feuds  that  have  existed  so  long  between 
the  several  factions  have  added  to  the  many  difficulties  which  embarrass 
the  band  and  retard  its  progress  in  civilization  and  wealth. 

The  Cherokee  national  authorities  in  Indian  Territory  last  spring 
appointed  a  delegation  to  visit  North  Carolina  and  to  invite  and  induce 
these  Indians  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  principal  chief 
of  the  nation,  D.  W.  Bushyhead,  offered  every  reasonable  inducement 
to  them  to  remove,  and  this  office  encouraged  the  effort,  and  it  was 
hoped 'Congress  would  have  furnished  the  necessary  authority  and 
means  for  removal.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  quite  a 
number  of  applications  have  been  filed  asking  assistance  to  effect  their 
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removal,  and  one  party,  consisting  of  forty-one  adults  and  thirty-two 
children,  started  on  their  own  resources ;  but  on  reaching  Tennessee  their 
means  were  exhausted,  and,  on  their  urgent  appeal,  this  department 
fiirnished  the  means  whereby  they  reached  their  destination.  Since 
then  nineteen  others  have  arrived  in  Indian  Territory,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  many  more,  if  not  all,  might  be  induced  to  remove  were  the 
proper  facilities  furnished  them.  That  is  their  home  and  there  they 
should  be  settled. 

INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON  TEBBITOBY  AND  OSEGON. 

The  treaty  provisions  with  the  "confederated  tribes  and  bandstand 
the  Walla  Walla,  Caynse,  and  Umatilla  tribes  in  Oregon,  and  the 
D'  Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes,  Makahs,  Quiuaielts,  Quillehutes, 
S'  Kallams,  and  Yakamas  in  Washington  Territory,  expired  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1880.  Congress,  however,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  this  department,  made  appropriations  for  their  benefit,  and 
their  condition  is  still  such  that  the  aid  and  assistance  heretofore  ex- 
tended should  be  continued. 

An  inspection  made  this  year  of  all  the  agencies  in  the  Territories 
above  alluded  to  has  added  to  the  desire  of  this  ofiice  that  increased 
oducational  facilities  be  provided,  and  that  the  several  reservations 
occupied  by  them  be  surveyed  and  titles  in  severalty  given  to  the  In- 
dians. The  principal  agency  by  which  these  Indians  can  be  elevated 
is  believed  to  be  the  "  industrial  school."  Several  such  schools  are  now 
in  successful  operation  at  their  agencies  and  others  are  contemplated, 
and  the  requisite  appropriations  for  this  purpose  and  for  other  neces- 
sary objects  are  respectfully  recommended. 

KALHEUB  BESEBVATION. 

The  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  Malheur  Reservation  in  Southeast- 
ern Oregon,  as  recommended  in  the  1a8t  annual  report  of  this  bureau, 
is  required  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  department  in  respect 
to  the  Indians  of  that  section.  The  reservation  is  no  longer  needed  for 
Indian  purposes,  and,  by  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  agency  has 
been  finally  abandoned,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  prop- 
erty and  supplies  appertaining  thereto  has  already  been  removed. 
The  remainder  will  be  disposed  of  in'  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as 
may  seem  to  be  most  advantagcQus. 

A  memorial  from  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  lands  included  in  this  reserve  to  the 
public  domain,  for  pre-emption  settlement  and  sale,  was  referred  to  this 
office  in  Febuary  last  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  The  proposition  to  dispose  of  the  lauds  in  the  manner 
therein  indicated  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  office,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  any  plan  looking  to  the  disposal  of  the  reser- 
vation that  does  not  contemplate  and  provide  substantial  return  to  the 
Indians,  for  whose  sole  benefit  it  was  established  and  set  apart,  should 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  department.  These  Indians  will  need 
assistance  in  the  future  in  their  efforts  at  self-support,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  their  reservation  will,  if  properly  invested,  afibrd 
such  assistance,  and  relieve  tlie  government  of  the  burden.  The  res- 
ervation contains  1,778,000  acres.  The  Indians  who  formerly  occupied 
it  are  either  at  the  Yakama  Agency,  in  Washington  Territory,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camps  McDermott  and  BidweU  and  the  town  of  Winne- 
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mncca,  where  they  meagerly  support  themselves  by  labor  among  the 
whites  or  by  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

UMATILLA  RESERVATION — ^TOWN  OP  PENDLETON. 

The  town  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  adjoins  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation on  the  north.  Indeed,  the  northern  line  of  the  reservation  runs 
through  the  town,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  within  the  reser- 
vation limits.  A  tract  about  30  acres  in  extent,  forming  a  part  of  the  land 
claim  of  M.  E.  Goodwin,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  town  site,  ac- 
quired under  the  pre-emption  laws,  and  for  which  patent  was  issued  by 
the  government  August  30, 1869  (the  reservation  was  established  by 
treaty  in  1855;  proclaimed  April  11th,  1859),  is  within  the  reservation, 
and  is  occupied  by  substantial  warehouses,  stores,  residences,  &c. 
Other  buildings,  including  "  Odd  Fellows  Hall,"  a  large  school-house, 
tenement-houses,  and  residences,  are  within  the  reservation  lines,  where 
no  shadow  of  title  to  the  land  exists.  Land  is  much  needed  to  meet 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  town,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  none 
to  be  had  elsewhere  than  upon  the  reservation. 

A  petition  numerously  signed  by  citizens  of  Pendleton  was  referred 
to  this  office  by  your  predecessor,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
to  the  department  in  May  last.  The  petitioners  ask  that  the  title  to 
the  Goodwin  tract  lying  within  the  reservation  be  quieted,  and  that 
some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  they  may  secure,  by  purchase  from  the 
Indians  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  meet  the  absolute  requirements 
of  the  town.  The  Indians  have  already  signified  their  entire  willing- 
ness to  dispose  of  so  much  of  their  reservation  as  is  required  to  meet 
the  demand,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  government,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  Congress  be  asked  at  the  next  session  to  grant  authority 
for  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  whole  matter. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 

Upon  reference  to  previous  annual  reports  from  this  office,  I  observe 
that  repeated  recommendations  have  been  made  for  additional  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  upon  examination  I  find  that  Congress 
has  hitherto  failed  to  afford  the  desired  relief. 

Foremost  among  the  subjects  which  call  for  attention  by  Congress  is 
that  of  the  law  relating  to — 

Intruders  upon  Indian  reservations. 

Existing  laws  (intercourse  act,  June  30, 1834 ;  act  of  August  18, 1866 ; 
sections  2147,  2148,  R.  8.)  are^n  the  changed  order  of  things,  entirely 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Under  these  laws  an  intruder  must  first 
be  removed  from  the  reserve,  and  then  if  he  returns  he  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  $1,000.  As  a  general  rule,  intruders  are  of  a  class  having 
no  property  subject  to  execution,  and  as  the  penalty  can  only  be  col- 
lected by  an  action  of  debt,  the  result  is  invariably  a  barren  judgment, 
and  the  delinquent  goes  scot-free,  only  to  renew  his  attempts  at  settle- 
ment at  a  later  date,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  direction. 

A  notable  illustration  of  the  inadequa<5y  of  the  law  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  notorious  Captain  Payne,  of  Oklahoma  fame,  who,  after  re- 
peated attempts  at  settlement  in  tne  Indian  Territory,  and  removal 
therefrom  by  the  military,  was  finally  arrested  July  16, 1880,  and  taken 
to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  he  was  released  on  bail  to  appear  at 
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the  ensuing  November  term  of  court.  At  the  subsequent  May  term  of 
said  court  a  civil  suit  in  tlie  nature  of  an  action  of  debt,  brought  against 
Payne,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  recover  the  statutory  pen- 
alty of  $1,000,  was  tried,  and  judgment  rendered  against  him.  It  is 
altogether  improbable  that  the  judgment  can  ever  b9  collected  from 
Payne,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  at  large,  organizing*  another  scheme 
for  invasion  of  the  Territory. 

I  suggest  an  amendment  of  the  law  so  that  an  intruder  on  Indian 
lands  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  the  first  and  every  subsequent 
offense,  and,  upon  conviction,  be  punishable,  not  simply  by  fine,  but  by 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  provision  should  also  be  made  in  the  act 
for  confiscation  and  sale  by  the  government  of  the  entire  outfit  of  jui 
intruder  or  party  of  intruders. 

Another  crying  evil,  and  a  never-ending  cause  of  complaint  to  this 
office,  is  the  ineffective  character  of  existing  laws  to  prevent — 

Timber  depredations  upon  Indian  lands. 

Especially  in  the  Indian  Territory,  spoliation  of  valuable  walnut 
timber  has  been  and  is  still  being  constantly  carried  on,  and  unless 
some  stringent  and  effective  measures  are  devised  to  stop  it,  that  whole 
section  of  country  will  be  completely  denuded  of  timber ;  and  it  is  ap- 
prehended by  those  competent  to  judge,  that  disastrous  climatic  effects 
will  follow.  The  whole  subject  was  fully  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1879  (pp.  xlvii-xlviii), 
and  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  pointed  out,  with  a  recommendation  for 
the  enactment  of  such  measures  as  would  effectually  prevent  the  wan- 
ton cutting  or  destruction  of  timber  on  Indian  reservations. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Senate  bill  ISTo. 
1812  was  introduced,  so  extending  the  provisions  of  section  5388,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  of  other  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  timber  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  offenders  who  cut,  destroy,  or  take  the  same,  as  to  make  them 
apply  to  the  preservation  of  timber  upon  the  following  classes  of  In- 
dian reservations,  viz :  Lands  to  which  the  original  Indian  title  has 
never  been  extinguished,  but  which  have  not  been  specmlly  reserved, 
by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  or 
for  other  purposes,  although  the  Indians'  right  of  occupancy  thereof 
has  been  tacitly  recognized  by  the  government ;  lands  expressly  re- 
served by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  or  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians by  executive  order  of  the  President ;  lands  allotted  or  patented 
to  individual  Indians  who  are  not  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory ;  lands  patented  to  Indian  tribes;  and  lands  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling  In- 
dians thereon,  but  which  are  as  yet  unoccupied.  The  punishment  of 
offenders  committing  depredations  upon  such  timber  was  also  provided 
for  by  said  bill.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  early  passage  of  some  kindred  measure  in  this  behalf. 

For  the  last  four  years  urgent  appeals  have  been  made  by  this  office 
for— 

The  enactment  of  laws  for  Indian  reservations. 

Various  measures  looking  to  this  end  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, among  the  latest  being  House  bill  No.  350,  Forty-sixth  Congress^ 
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second  session,  which,  as  amended,  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.    This  bill  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenibUdf  That  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  which  are  located  Indian  reservations,  relating  to  the  crimes  of  murder, 
manslanf^bter,  arson,  rape,  burglary,  larceny,  and  robl>ery,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  the  law  and  in  force  within  such  reservations ;  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  within  and  for  the  respective  districts  in  which  such  reservations  may  be  located 
in  any  State,  and  the  Territorial  courts  of  the  respective  Territories  in  which  such  reser- 
vations may  be  located,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  over  all  such  offeuses  which 
may  be  committed  within  such  reservations. 

In  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  set  apart  and  occupied  by 
the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes,  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  relating  to  the  crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter,  arson 
rape,  bnrglary,  larceny,  and  robbery  shall  be.  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  law  and  in 
force  therein ;  and  the  United  Stat-es  district  court  held  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  shall 
have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  all  such  offenses  arising  iu  said  portion  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  place  of  punishment  of  any  and  all  of  said  offenses  shall  be  the 
same  as  for  other  like  offenses  arising  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  respective  courts. 

This  bill,  as  well  as  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  died  a  natural  death 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress.  In  commenting  upon  this  subject 
the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report  for 
1879,  said : 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  above  bill,  or  of  some  measure  of  equal  efficiency  to  provide  law  for  Indians,  to 
the  end  that  order  may  be  secured.  A  civilized  community  could  not  exist  as  such 
without  law,  and  a  semi-civilized  and  barbarous  people  are  in  a  hopeless  state  of  an- 
archy without  its  protection  and  sanction.  It  is  true. that  the  various  tribes  have  reg- 
ulations and  customs  of  their  own,  which,  however,  are  fonnded  on  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  the  usages  of  civilized  communities,  and  generally  tend  to  perpetuate  feuds 
and  keep  alive  animosities.  To  snpply  their  place  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  laws  suited  to  the  dependent  condition  of  the  Indians.  The  most 
intelligent  amongst  them  ask  for  the  laws  of  the  white  men  to  enable  them  to  show 
that  Indians  can  understand  and  respect  law,  and  the  wonder  is  that  such  a  code  was 
not  enacted  years  ago. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  views  above  quoted,  and  earnestly  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  find  time  to  bestow  attention  upon  this  important  subject. 

I  also  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  in  regard 
to— 

Indian  marriages. 

This  subject  has  also  been  fully  treated  of  in  prior  annual  reports  of 
this  office.  The  importance  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  polyg- 
amy and  to  provide  for  legal  marriages  among  Indians  is  self-appar- 
ent. I  respectfully  reiterate  the  recommendation  of  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor that  the  necessity  and  propriety  for  such  legislation  be  laid 
before  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Other  subjects  calling  for  special  legislation  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to  under  appropriate  headings,  and  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Legislation  is  needed  to  provide  for — 

Removal  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation, 

Deficiencies  necessarily  incurred  in  current  and  prior  fiscal  years. 

Increase  in  number  and  pay  of  India/n  police. 

Ustablishment  of  penal  reservations  for  refractory  Indians. 

Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  and  issue  of  patents  therefor^  toith  re- 
strictions as  to  alienation. 

Remission  of  fees  and  commissions  on  homestead  entries  by  Indians. 
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Surtey  of  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  and  of  arable  lands 
therein. 

Prohibition  of  introduction  of  liquor  on  Indian  reserves  by  authority  of 
War  Department^  and  modification  of  penalty  for  sale  of  liquor  to  In- 
dians, 

Relief  of  Hualapais. 

Relief  of  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewas, 

Removal  of  remainder  of  Northern  Gheyennes  from  Indian  Territory 
to  DaJcota, 

Adjustment  of  status  of  freedmen  in  Choctaw  and  Ghiclcasaw  Nations, 

Purchase  of  Creek  la/nds  occupied  by  Seminoles. 

Settlement  of  estates  of  deceased  KicTcapoo  allottees j  issue  of  patents  to 
female  Kickapoo  allottees,  i&c. 

Ratification  of  cession  of  portions  of  Crow  and  Fort  Hall  Reserves. 

Appraisement  and  sale  of  Malheur  Reservation. 

Sale  of  portion  of  Umatilla  Reserve  occupied  by  town  of  Pendleton. 

1  have  file  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  PEICE, 
Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 


\ 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 


Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  August  25,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor^  in  compliance  with  section  130,  InstrnctionB  to  Indian 
Agent«,  1880,  and  in  conformity  with  subsequent  circular  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  present  my  first  annual  repifrt  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  service  at  this  agency. 

On  the  8th  day  of  August,  1880,  I  arrived  at  the  agency,  and  after  making  a 
thorough  inventory  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  government,  and  receipting 
for  the  same,  I  assumed  charge  and  control  at  once,  relieving  H.  R.  Mallory. 

location  and  soil. 

The  reservation,  as  enlarged  by  Executive  order,  dated  May  15,  1876,  is  embraced 
within  the  folio wing-descnbed  boundaries :  Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  La  Paz 
Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River,  4  miles  above  Ehrenberg ;  thence  easterly  with 
said  arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La  Paz  Mountain ;  thence  with  said 
mountain  crest  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  top  of  Black  Mountain;  thence  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  across  the  Colorado  River  to  the  ton  of  Monument  Peak  in 
the  State  of  California ;  thence  sopthwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  River- 
side Mountain,  California ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  place  of  beginning,  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River ;  thence  down  said  west  bank  to  a  point  opposite 
the  place  of  be^nning  r  thence  to  the  nlace  of  beginning. 

The  soil  within  the  anove-descri bed  lines  is  probably  as  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
an  Indian  reservation  as  any  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Colorado  River ;  but  careful  in- 
spection and  observation  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  all  efforts  to  successfully 
cultivate  the  same  must  inevitably  result  in  failure  unless  some  practicable  method 
of  irrigation  be  adopted.  At  present  the  cultivation  of  this  extensive  tract  of  land 
(128,0(K)  acres)  is  wnolly  dependent  upon  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river.  This 
occurring  irregularly,  and  rarely  inundating  for  two  successive  years  the  same  tracts 
(by  reason  of  the  shifting  sand  of  which  the  soil  is  mostly  composed),  constitutes  a 
discouragement,  almost  irresistible,  to  these  Indians,  many  of  whom  desire  to,  and 
under  more  auspicious  conditions  would  soon  become  self-sustaining  and  compara- 
tively independent.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  department  the 
necessity  of  an  appropriation  sufiicient  at  least  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  reclaiming  these  lands  by  irrigation. 

agricultural. 

The  statistics  herewith  transmitted  contain  only  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  and  its  products.  The  cultivable  land  not  being 
contiguous,  but  lying  in  small  patches,  detached  by  wide,  intervening  tracts,  impreg- 
nated with  alkali,  renders  anything  more  definite  than  an  approximation  of  its  area 
impossible.  A  large  portion  of  its  products,  consisting  of  beans,  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  other  vegetables,  is  consumed  before  their  matnnty,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
account  kept,  and,  in  consequence,  no  reliable  data  attainable. 

buildinqs  and  improvements. 

• 

On  arriving  at  the  agency  I  fonnd  commodious  buildings,  ample  for  all  agency  pur- 
poses (except  a  corral^  slaughter  and  issue  house),  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  yet 
much  in  need  of  repair^  to  insure  their  peipetuity.  I  at  once  estimated  for,  and  soon 
afterwards  received  authority  to  purchase  in  open  market,  materials  for  their  improve- 
ment ;  but,  after  expending  the  same  as  judiciously  as  possible,  I  found  my  estimate 
inadequate  to  complete  the  repairs  which  I  desired  and  considered  necessary  to  make. 
The  only  material  now  necessary  to  put  the  buildings  in  good  condition  is  from  80  to 
100  barrels  of  lime,  which  can  be  produced  on  the  reserve.  I  have  asked  for  proper 
authority  to  employ  the  requisite  labor  for  its  production,  upon  receipt  of  which,  if 
it  shall  be  granted,  it  is  my  intention  to  push  vigorously  tne  work  of  improvement. 

Relative  to  the  corral,  slaughter  and  issue  houses,  I  submitted  some  months  since, 
in  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
estimates  for  these  buildings,  but,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  appropriation,  or 
rather,  assignment  of  funds  to  this  agency,  the  desired  authority  was  withheld.  I 
hope  that  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
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the  grantiug  of  such  aatliority  as  will  enable  me  to  proceed  with  the  oonstmction  of 
these  much-needed  and,  in  fact,  almost  indispensable  bnildings. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  two  tribes  under  my  charge  are  the  Mohave  and  Chim-e-hae-va,  of  which  the 
latter  ranks  first  in  adopting  the  dress,  ways,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  white 
man;  also  in  energy,  industry,  and  enterprise:  but  they  are  not  more  civil,  or  better 
behaved,  or  more  submissive  and  obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  agency 
than  are  the  Mohaves.  Their  respective  numbers,  ascertained  by  an  enumeration  re- 
cently  and  carefully  made  by  the  agency  employes,  are  as  follows : 

Mohaves: 

Number  of  males 412 

Number  of  females ^ 390 

Total...*. 802 

Chim-e-hue-vas: 

Number  of  males 107 

Number  of  females 103 

Total 210 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Mohaves  and  56  Chim-e-hue-vas  are  of  school  age,  or 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

About  one-half  of  their  subsistence,  consisting  of  beef,  flour,  and  salt,  is  furnished 
under  contract,  and  issued  re^larly  every  week  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  to  the  heads  of  families;  the  residue  is  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  from  gathering  its  natural  products. 

EDUCATION. 

A  l^oarding-school  was  inaugurated  on  the  Ist  day  of  March  •  last,  under  the  most 
favorable  and  encouraging  circumstances,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  last  of 
Julv,  when,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  a  vacation  was  deemed  advisable,  and  so 
declared  until  the  1st  of  September.  We  hope  to  resume  the  school  on  that  date  with 
renewed  energy.  During  its  session  the  pupils  made  almost  incredible  progress  in 
their  studies,  as  evidence  of  which  I  will  say  out  of  a  school  averaging  twenty-five  in 
daily  attendance  for  only  five  months  there  were  but  three  or  four  who  could  not  read 
quite  well  in  the  First  Keader,  and  a  class  of  four  was  advanced  to,  and  had  almost 
finished,  the  Second  Reader.  The  facility  with  which  these  children  learned  to  write 
during  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  their  advancement  in  other  primary  branches 
of  education,  snow  conclusively  that  their  intellectual  development  only  requires  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  under  whose  supervision  they  are. 

I  rejpet  exceedingly  that  the  assignment  of  funds  to  this  agency  is  so  limited  as  to 
interdict  the  employment  of  an  assistant  teacher  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  my 
only  hope  of  effecting  any  material  changes  in  tbe  condition  of  these  Indians  lies  in  the 
education  of  their  omldren.  If  it  be  the  policy  of  the  government,  as  I  believe  it  is. 
to  civilize  the  Indian,  it  is  certainly  questionable  economy  to  reduce  below  the  actual 
r  equiremeuts  of  the  service  appropriations  for  educational  purposes. 

MORALS. 

In  personal  integrity,  actuated  by  fear,  policy^  or  conscientiousness,  the  Indians 
under  my  charge  are  the  equals  of  tneir  white  neighbors,  and  superior  to  the  Mexi- 
cans with  whom  they  are  associated.  During  the  entire  year  not  a  single  act  of  dis- 
honesty perpetrated  by  the  Indians  has  come  to  ray  personal  knowledge.  Notwith- 
standing their  possession  of  this  commendable  characteristic,  however,  they  are  in 
many  otner  respects,  viewed  from  a  moral  standpoint,  very  low  indeed.  Wlule  they 
do  not  practice  or  tolerate  polygamy,  their  rules  relative  to  chastity  and  the  marital 
relations  are  very  lax  and  extremely  objectionable ;  and  they  adhere  almost  univer-' 
sally  to  the  vice  of  gambling  in  some  of  its  forms.  They  are  also  very  superstitious, 
and  notably  so  with  reference  to  the  dead,  believing  that  death  is  caused  by  the  indig- 
nation of  their  "Yav-a-thee,"  to  appease  whose  wrath  it  is  necessary  to  burn,  or  other- 
wise destroy,  buildings  and  other  property  belonging  to  a  deceased  member  of  the 
tribe.  This  superstition  alone,  if  all  otner  conditions  were  favorable  to  their  civiliza- 
tion, would  materially  mitigate  its  process,  for  it  virtually  const: tutes  a  prohibition 
against  the  building  of  permanent  residences,  the  continuity  of  homes,  and  the  fos- 
tering of  home  influences.  The  authority  of  the  agent  may  be  a<lvantageously  exer- 
cised in  prohibiting  these  vices  and  the  prejudicial  results  of  these  superstitions;  bat, 
as  I  have  previously  stated,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  for  any  practical  refor- 
mation we  must  look  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  Indian  children. 
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X  SANITABY. 

The  general  health  has  been  good  during  the  year ;  the  mortality  being  less  than  in 
a  minority  of  commanities  containing  a  white  population  equal  in  numbers.  Nearly 
all  cases  of  sickness  reported  to  the  agency,  except  certain  contagions,  were  pulmonary 
derangements,  and  confined  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  caused,  evidently,  by  exposure  and 
a  want  of  sufficient  clothing.  Here  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  which  to  supply  this  class  of  the  ^'nation's  wards''  with  buitable 
apparel  for  the  winter.  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  deaths  and  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering will  be  averted  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small  fund  judiciously  invested  in  this 
direction. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April  last,  having  received  authority  from  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  I  organized  an  Indian  police,  consisting  of  one  captain,  two 
sergeants,  and  seven  privates,  selecting  the  best  disposed  and  most  influential  of  both 
tribes.  Owin^  to  the  pacific  dispositions  of  these  Indians,  the  police  has  had  but  little 
to  do,  except  in  patrolling  the  various  camps  and  observing  the  deportment  of  the 
Indians.  I  instructed  them  to  not  only  discourage,  but  to  prohibit  absolutely,  the  exe- 
cyt*  : of  the  death  penalty  for  witchcraft,  and  against  tneir ''medicine  men.''  To 
their  credit,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes,  I  am  able  to  say  they  have  thus  far  faith- 
fully and  effectually  discharged  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  will  further  add 
that  my  skepticism  as  to  the  practicability  of  maintaining  an  Indian  police  force  on 
the  reservation  has  been  thoroughly  dispelled. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  thank  the  department,  and  especially  the  officials 
directly  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  their  uniform  courtesy  towards  this 
office,  and  for  the  promptness  and  liberality  with  which  my  requisitions  have  been 
met. 

JONATHAN  BIGGS, 
United  JStates  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indlan  Affairs. 


MoQUis  Pueblo  Indian  Agency,  Arizona?, 

August  19,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs 
of  this  agency  for  your  consideration,  for  the  years  1880  and  1881,  inclusive,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  time  when  I  assumed  charge,  to  date. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  only  an  acting  agent,  whose  time  was  so  much  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  other  and  imperative  duties  that  but  little  attention  could  be  bestowed 
on  this  agency  by  him.  The  whole  affair  was  in  bad  condition ;  the  goods  for  the  Moqnis 
had  been  accumulating  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  Navajo  agency  at  Fort  Defiance  for 
two  years ;  some  30,000  to  40,000  pounds  were  in  store  there,  with  the  supplies  estimated 
for  in  1880,  in  addition,  which  began  to  arrive  at  that  place. 

The  agency  had  no  team  in  condition  with  which  to  transfer  any  portion  of  these 
goods.  I  determined  at  once  to  procure  teams  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  the 
transfer  of  the  goods  to  the  agency,  as  they  were  much  needed  by  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  Then  began  a  serious  trouble ;  teams  were  difficult  to  find,  and 
drivers  refused  to  engage  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grass  and  the  long  hauls 
between  watering  stations.  There  is  but  one  upon  which  they  could  with  certainty 
denend,  about  midway,  being  nearly  50  miles  each  way  from  it  (I  mean  Pueblo  Colo- 
raao).  But  by  pressing  the  matter  I  procured  the  transfer  of  a  sufficient  supply  to 
justify  me  in  having  a  general  distribution  on  the  31st  of  December,  which  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  so  that  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  made  glad 
in  a  day.  The  last  winter  proved  to  be  a  lon^  and  unusually  cold  one,  with  the  falling 
of  much  snow,  which  served  to  keep  the  roacis  in  an  almost  impass<able  condition  untu 
late  in  April.  I  persevered,  however,  in  my  efforts  to  have  the  goods  brought,  although 
in  small  installments,  to  the  agency,  and  have,  whenever  I  could  procure  enough  to 
rostify,  made  an  issue  to  the  people,  until  there  is  but  one  wagon  load  remaining  at 
Defiance,  which  is  unimportant  to  the  Indians  at  present.     I  am  trying,  however,  to 

get  that  remaining  lot  brought  over.  I  distributed  amongst  these  people  six  hundre<^ 
eld  and  garden  hoes,  which  made  them  quite  happy.  I  have  also  distributed  nearly 
all  the  goods  on  hand,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  So  far  as  I  nm 
informed  they  are  contented. 

Within  a  few  days,  same  month  of  my  arrival,  the  contract  teacher  arrived  with  his 
wife  and  babe,  five  months  old,  and  a  brother.  I  had  only  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of 
their  near  approach.    I  was  puzzled  as  to  how  I  could  dispose  of  them.   I  learned  that 
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Mr.  T.  V.  Reams,  the  post-trader,  owned  a  comfortable  house  quite  near  Fort  Defiance : 
I  called  on  him  about  it.  He  told  me  the  teacher  could  occupy  it  free  of  rent  until  1 
could  provide  for  him  at  the  agency.  When  he  came  I  told  him  of  the  plan.  He  peremp- 
torily declined,  preferring  to  occupy  the  agency  buildings.  There  being  but  three  small 
rooms,  I  preferred  to  hold  this  property  for  agency  purposes,  as  there  were  no  other 
accommodations  for  the  agent  and  the  necessary  employ^  in  which  to  transact  the 
business,  lodge,  and  live.  Situated  as  I  was,  what  to  do  was  the  question,  the*  teacher 
demanding  quarters,  with  a  woman  and  a  baby  in  the  matter.  I  determined  to  build 
a  house  fur  him  at  once  with  Indian  labor,  and  by  the  first  of  December  had  a  com- 
fortable place  for  him,  in  which  he  located  and  still  remains. 

I  found  two  rooms  for  the  agency,  which  are  much  needed  as  store-rooms,  partly 
built,  cellar  wall  and  foundations  a  little  aboTe  ground.  I  could  not  procure  lumber 
for  them  until  in  February,  175  miles  from  the  agency.  To  get  it  here  was  the  next 
and  very  serious  difficulty,  and  I  did  not  get  the  last  of  it  here  until  within  the  past 
fortnight.  I  had  the  walls  of  stone  put  up  by  the  Moquis  Indians,  and  by  giving 
special  personal  attention  it  is  a  good  dwelling.  Last  week  the  floor  was  put  down 
on  the  room  over  the  cellar,  all  in  good  order.  The  doors  and  sash  were  procured  at 
Sunset,  70  miles  distant  by  Indian  trail,  and  I  had  them  carried  here  lashed  to  the 
backs  of  the  Moquis  donkeys.  ^ 

All  the  govonmient  property  is  in  good  condition,  with  this  exception:  The  earth  or 
dirt  roofs  on  the  buildings  have  leaked  badly  during  the  late  very  heavy  rains,  caus- 
ing some  damage  to  the  contents. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  so  much  for  me  to  do,  and  the  limited  facilities  at 
my  command  with  which  to  accomplish  anything,  I  did  not  visit  the  Moquis  villages 
until  the  19th  of  January,  at  which  time  they  told  me  they  were  comfortable.  I  tried 
to  inform  myself  somewhat  as  to  their  real  condition  by  visiting  from  house  to  house. 
The  result  was,  I  found  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  had  blankets,  sheepskins,  and  the 
like  to  keep  them  warm  in  their  lodgings.  But  I  was  and  am  still  disgusted  at  their* 
being  huddled  together  as  they  are,  caring  but  little,  if  at  all,  for  the  personal  pro- 
prieties that  should  prevail  between  the  sexes,  as  well  the  old  and  the  young,  mar- 
ried and  single,  living  and  lodging  indiscriminately  together  in  the  same  apartments ; 
which  condition  of  the  social  phase  should  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment by  helping  them  house  tneir  families  in  separate  homes  in  the  valleys,  where  by 
irrigation  of  their  crops  they  can  produce  not  only  a  good  living  but  a  surplus  to 
sell.  The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs  would  afibrd  a 
good  profit  to  these  people.  Thus  housed  and  homed,  the  school-teacher  in  his  day- 
school  and  the  missionary  in  his  church  would  find  a  field  in  which  to  work  and 
gather  many  sheaves  for  the  gamer. 

The  truth  is,  the  agency  is  not  located  at  the  place  where  the  most  good  can  be 
accomplished  for  these  people.  The  question  of  a  better  location  has  been  forcibly 
discussed  by  my  predecessors  before  I  had  any  occasion  to  say  any  thine:  about  it,  but 
I  have  made  some  suggestions  in  favor  of  a  change  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  my 
mind  to  justify  such  action. 

The  Moquis  people  are  an  industrious,  temperate,  economical  race  of  men;  quiet 
and  polite  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  very  friendly  towards  white  men, 
and  as  honest  as  Indians  know  how  to  be.  Of  coui*se  their  standing  in  ethics  is  not  as 
high  as  that  of  more  civilized  communities,  but  I  am  satisfied  they  will  soon  improve 
in  morals,  as  well  as  in  general  intelligence,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  leave  their  old 
mesa  homes  and  settle  in  the  valley. 

It  is  estimated  that  they  have  in  cultivation  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  from  which 
they  stored  away  about  4,000  bushels  of  com  last  fall  for  bread  purposes,  besides 
thousands  of  melons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  beans,  dried  peaches,  and  onions.  They 
also  dry  a  great  deal  of  green  corn  and  pumpkins  for  winter  and  spring  supplies. 

They  seem  to  be  anxious  to  have  their  children  in  school.  Situated  as  tney  are  in 
their  permanent  homes,  lam  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  day-schools  located  at  or 
near  their  villages  would  be  well  attended  and  accomplish  much  good  for  them. 
When  suitable  buildings  and  accommodations  are  provided,  a  boarding-school  might 
be  well  attended,  and  also  be  of  jjreat  service  in  the  way  of  instructing  them.  It  is 
important  that  they  be  educated  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  self-supporting,  intelligent 
people,  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  patient,  persevering  course  of  treatment. 
It  is,  however,  a  question  of  time,  depending  largely  upon  those  who  are  placed  over 
them.  Intelligent,  experienced  men  of  business,  who  are  not  sentimental  enthusiasts 
on  specialties,  but  practical  men,  are  required  for  this  service — men  who  can  take  in 
the  whole  situation,  and  gradually  influence  them  to  do  in  an  intelligent  way,  what 
is  best  for  themselves.  I  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  they  think  and  reason 
upon  subjects  when  presented  to  their  minds  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  Moquis  begin  to  realize  that  they  need  many  things,  and  that  by  adopting  the 
white  man's  plan  of  obtaining  them  the^  too  might  possess  all  such.     In  these  mat- 
ters they  begin  also  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  white  man  over  them.   To  be  even, 
i,  bey  will  soon  receive  and  act  upon  the  white  man's  advice,  hence  the  great  impor- 
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tance  attaching  to  practlc<il,  common-sense  advice  for  these  people.  The  Moquis  are  an 
acricnltnral  people,  all  of  whom  work,  and  they  would  also  give  mnch  attention  to 
tne  raising  of  stock,  if  located  in  the  valley  andwere  supplied  with  sufficient  stock  to 
start  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  should  be  of  good  quality  and  grades. 

Their  sanitary  condition  is  much  improved  since  I  came  to  them,  and  is  continually 
improving  nnder  the  assiduous  attention  of  the  physician,  who  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  their  villages,  who  has  his  office  and  lodges  in  the  government  building  located 
in  the  second  village. 

These  people  seldom  plant  upon  the  same  lands  a  second  crop,  but  plant  a  new  or 
rested  patch  each  year :  hence  the  large  estimate  of  lands  cultivated  by  them ;  it  in- 
cludes all  the  lands  held  by  them  for  cultivation. 

They  are  a  peculiar  people,  and  to  me  a  very  interesting  branch  of  the  human 
family,  presenting  some  of  the  best  characteristics  known  to  civilized  man,  occa- 
sionally giving  strong  proof  of  the  fact  of  their  fathers  having  once  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  the  vestiges  of  which  have  come  to  them 
through  a  long  line  of  succession  from  sire  to  son.  Their  faults  as  seen  by  us  from  our 
standpoints  are  the  results  of  their  system  of  education,  which,  being  so  different  from 
our  own,  we  find  cause  to  complain,  and  doubtless  criticise  with  unjustifiable  severity. 

Inclosed  with  this  please  find  my  annual  statistical  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  H.  SULLIVAN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima  Indian  Agency,  Arizona,  August  26,  188L 

Sir:  The  short  time,  two  months,  in  which  I  have  had  control  of  this  agency  does 
not  give  the  requisite  experience  for  an  extended  yearly  report,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  draw  from  the  experience  of  my  predecessor.  Special  A^ent  E.  B.  Townsend,  who  is 
a  man  of  ^at  energy,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Indians,  and  who  probably  accomplished  as  much  good  work  as  was  ever  done 
before  at  this  agency  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

farming. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  raised  this  season  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  an  abundance  of  melons,  &c.,  the  rainfall  ha\ing  beifii  greater  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  seem  greatly  encouraged  in  their  farming  operations.  They 
have  also  planced  an  unprecedented  amount  of  beans,  aud  the  crop  looks  promising. 
As  a  rule,  these  Indians  seem  to  be  a  cheerful,  industrions,  and  hardworking  people; 
therefore,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  assist  and  instruct  them.  They  are  entirely  self-support- 
ing. They  seem  to  appreciate  the  improved  farming  implements  given* them,  such  as 
plows,  hoes,  &c.,  together  with  all  instructions  as  to  their  proper  use. 

.     INDIAN  police. 

The  police  force  organized  here  last  January  by  Special  Agent  Townsend  has  proven 
a  power  for  good,  its  influence  being  felt  and  appreciated  by  all  law-abiding  people 
in  or  near  the  reservation.  The  drunken  carousals  heretofore  indulged  in  at  their 
feasts,  at  which  dancing,  sham  fights,  games,  &c.,  occur,  usually  ending  in  one  or 
more  murders,  have  entirely  disappeared.  As  to  those  petty  thefts,  which  are  so 
annoying,  I  can  safely  say  that  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  now  I  candidly 
believe  that  there  is  not  a  place  or  people  where  the  rights  of  property  are  better 
respected  than  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  police  force,  which  is  composed  of  an  excellent  body  of  men. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A  day-school  has  been  in  successful  operation  here  since  the  spring  of  1871,  the  last 
two  years  with  J.  S.  Armstrong  and  wife  as  teachers.  The  most  eftectual  way,  in  my 
opinion,  to  educate  these  children  is  to  take  them  away  from  home  influenceand  put 
them  in  charge  of  interested  and  competent  teachers  in  boarding-schools.  We  propose 
commencing  such  a  school  here  as  early  as  possible  in  September,  to  accommodate  75 
boarding  scholars,  and  a  day-school  of  35  pupils.  The  parents  and  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
express  themselves  strongly  in  favor  of  schools,  and  from  indications  I  think  this 
school  will  do  much  towards  civilizing  the  families  of  the  children  who  will  attend. 

But  for  a  population  of  11,000  Indians  I  think  that  one  school  is  insufficient,  and 
suggest  that  day-schools  be  started  in  every  village  where  an  average  attendance  of 
tlfty  can  be  secured.  Then,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  the  most  advanced  scholars  from 
the  day-schools  can  be  sent  to  the  agency  boarding-school.  The  Pima  Indians  are 
among  the  best  on  the  continent,  and  are  thoroughly  interested  in  education.    If 
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proper  steps  are  taken  now,  they  will  soon  become  civilized.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Pima  youths  now  at  Hampton,  Va.,  will  return  qualified  to  teach;  and  I  susgest 
that  a  superintendent  of  schools  be  allowed,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  start  the  schools 
in  the  different  villages,  with  the  Hampton  students  as  teachers;  see  that  they  are 
efficiently  managed,  and  to  devote  his  time  to  the  educational  work  of  these  tribes. 
As  a  man  of  fair  attainmejits  and  cood  executive  ability  will  be  needed,  the  pay 
should  be  sufficient  to  command  such  a  one.  The  school  at  the  agency  should  be 
maintained  for  advanced  scholars  from  the  village  schools  and  for  the  cnildren  who 
live  near  by.  The  superintendent  should  reside  at  the  agency  and  devote  his  time, 
when  not  otherwise  needed,  to  the  boarding-school. 

MISSIONARY  WOEK. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  labored  with 
these  Indians  as  teacher  and  preacher  for  tbe  last  t>en  years ;  he  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  for  this  position  and  work,  as  he  speaks  the  Pima  language  well;  and  he  is  a 
man  whose  moral  character  is  excellent ;  therefore  hi^  daily  life  is  a  good  example  to 
these  people. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  condition  of  the  Pimas  as  regards  health  has  been  good,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Before  the  wheat  was  ^athore«l  there  was  some  sickness,  due  to  the  want  of  appro- 
priate food.  Many  families  at  that  time  lived  upon  the  wild  roots  and  herbs  of  the 
country.  In  the  early  spring  there  were  some  cases  of  malarial  fever;  these  arise  in 
parts  of  the  reservation  where  water  from  the  irrigating  ditches  was  carelessly  allowed 
to  waste  over  the  island,  making  marshes  of  a  large  part  of  it.  During  the  wet  season 
just  ended  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism.  The  chief  curse  of  this 
people  is  venereal  diseases.  Of  a  low  moral  standard  themselves,  they  have  met  many 
whites  who  have  not  tried  to  teach  them  better.  With  the  aid  of  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness, disease  has  made  fearful  progress.  Yet,  with  this  exception,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  people  live  in  poorly  built  and  ventilated  houses,  sleep  on  the  ground, 
and  have  but  a  limited  variety  of  tbod,  we  can  but  wonder  that  their  nealth  is  so  good 
as  it  is.  . 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  on  this  reservation,  besides  the  agency  building  and  unfinished  dwelling, 
two  school  buildings,  neither  of  which  is  in  good  repair ;  the  doors,  windows,  and  floor 
of  one  having  been  removed  by  former  agent,  Ludlam,  and  used  in  repairing  tne  agency 
building.  These  biyldings  are  situated,  the  first  2|  miles  below  the  agency.  In  the 
Pima  village  of  Sautan ;  the  other  2  miles  further  in  the  same  direction,  in  an  old 
Maricopa  village  now  deserted,  the  Maricopas  having  removed,  some  four  years,  ago, 
about  .35  miles  north  of  the  agency,  on  Salt  River,  just  off  the  reservation,  on  govern- 
ment land.  Neither  of  these  buildings  is  so  situated  as  to  be  available  for  school 
purposes. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  say  that  these  Indians  are  among  the  best  that  live  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
country  is  not  saying  too  much.  They  have  always  tried  to  help  themselves,  aud 
have  invariably  befriended  and  assisted  the  government  in  its  endeavors  to  suppress 
the  murderous  Apaches.  The  emigrant  through  this  desert  country  has  found  them 
always  a  friend  and  protector.  Yet  the  government  seems  to  ignore  their  claims,  and 
very  grudgingly  allows  meager  appropriations  for  their  benefit,  while  bountiful  sup- 
plies are  granted  the  Indians  who  are  least  deserving,  and  whose  time  is  occupied  in 
the  amusements  of  stealing  and  murder.  The  Pima  Indians  are  aware  of  this  injus- 
tice, and  often  speak  of  it  when  insufficient  rain-fall  occurs  and  short  crops ;  they  say 
that  if  they  were  bad  Indians,  like  the  Apaches,  and  would  go  on  the  war-path  in- 
stead of  being  good,  th»*y  too  could  have  plenty  given  them  by  the  government.  They 
have  frequently  asked  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  their  different  villages,  but 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  requests.  These  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  the  short  time  in  which  I  have  been  their  agent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROSWELL  G.  WHEELER,  JgenU 

The  CoMMissioMER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  September  6, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  ray  annual  report,  which  I  must  write  from  time  to 
time  as  opportunity  offers,  for  the  reason  that  besides  the  regular  business  of  the  agency 
the  White  Mountain  disturbance  engrosses  much  time  and  attention. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  slight  description  of  the  agency  surroundings,  fts  to  loca- 
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tion  of  bnildingB,  &c.,  since  whiob  time  I  have  taken  inspoctioti  trips  to  the  various 
parts  of  it.  The  southern  part,  or  that  south  of  the  Gila  River,  is  rough,  mountainous. 
and  much  cut  up  with  deep  arroyas  or  water-washes.  But  few  springs  are  found,  ana 
only  in  the  rainy  season  is  there  water  in  these  arroyas ;  the  hills  are  covered  with 
lar^e  stones  or  malipi  rock,  and  no  part  of  it  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Some 
of  it  is  good  for  herding  cattle,  but  only  in  the  valleys,  such  as  Hog  CafLon  and  the 
lower  part  of  Aravipia  Cafion,  near  the  San  Pedro.  Mount  Tumbull  and  its  foot-hills 
occupy  a  large  part  of  this  area.  There  is  but  little  wood  b-  side  the  niesquite  and  now 
and  then  a  cottonwood.  It  is  in  this  section  that  the  coal  beds  were  discovered, 
which  I  will  mention  elsewhere. 

The  northwestern  })ortion  of  the  reserve  is  also  rough,  but  is  well  watered  with  run- 
ning streams  of  hweet,  limped  water  coming  from  the  White  Mountains.  In  the  val- 
leys through  which  theiie  streams  flow  is  excellent  grass  for  grazing  purposes,  and  all 
about  here  good  timber  is  found.  It  is  along  these  streams  the  Indians  delight  to  live 
in  the  summer  months,  and  there  they  have  begun  to  raise  com,  barley,  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  streams  on  which  they  have  been  living  are  known  as  ChArry,  Coon,  Cedar, 
Cibicn,  and  Carrisa  Creeks.  They  all  flow  into  the  Salt  River,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  White  and  Black  Rivers,  near  the  entrance  of  Carrisa  Creek.  White 
River  flows  by  Camp  Apache,  and  then  forks— one  called  the  North  and  the  other  the 
South  Fork.  Along  these  also  is  good  timber,  pine,  and  oak,  and  excellent  land  for 
both  tillage  and  grazing.  TJie  Black  River  cnts  the  reservation  almost  in  two  equal 
parts,  running  from  east  to  west;  its  banks  are  steep,  but  the  country  adjacent  to  it 
in  well  timbered  with  pine,  many  of  the  trees  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter.  This 
timber  borders  all  around  the  mesa  known  as  Melno  Park,  which  is  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  reserve,  and  is  covered  with  short,  curly  gramma  grass,  and  is  as  fine 
a  stock  range  as  there  is  in  this  Territory.  Turkey  Creek  nms  through  this,  as  does 
the  Bronito  Fork  of  Black  River,  so  that  at  distances  of  about  4  miles  cattle  find 
plenty  of  water.  Turkey  Creek  sinks  and  rises,  so  that  the  watei;  is  found  in  tanks 
and  is  always  a  bountiful  supply,  while  White  and  Black  Rivers  are  as  fully  supplied 
with  water  ae  the  Gila. 

This  country  is  an  excellent  country  for  the  Indians,  as  it  abounds  in  game— deer, 
bear,  and  turkey;  the  timber  land  is  free  from  underbrush,  in  consequence  of  fires, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  gra«s,  which  greatly  enhances  this  section  for  grazing. 
The  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  agency  is  about  8,000  feet  alK)ve  the  sea,  making  a 
delightful  climate,  which,  with  the  pure  mountain  water,  renders  it  very  healthy. 
The  Indians  have  commenced  to  till  the  arable  land  in  these  parts.  The  sontheasteru 
part  of  the  reserve  is  rough  in  the  extreme,  but  little  water  in  springs  or  streams ; 
no  arable  land  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Gila. 

As  1  came  among  these  Indians  intending  to  do  something  for  their  moral  elevation 
and  education,  fully  believing  these  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  work,  I  tried  to  comply 
with  sections  231  and  232  of  "  Instructions  to  agents,"  October  1,  1880,  which  say : 

231.  The  chief  doty  of  an  agent  la  to  induce  his  Indiana  to  labor  in  oiviliaed  parauita.  To  attain  thLa 
end  every  possible  inflaenco  ahonld  be  brought  to  bear,  and  in  proportion  ae  it  ia  attained,  other  things 
beinj;  eqaal,  an  agent'a  administration  is  sacceasful  or  ansaccessfiil. 

232.  MO  Indian  ahonld  be  idle  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to  labor,  or  of  instruetiona  aa  to  how  to  g^ 
to  work,  and  if  farm  work  in  not  extensive  enough  to  employ  all  idle  hands,  some  other  occupation 
should  be  introduced.  Ko  work  most  be  given  white  men  which  can  be  done  by  Indians,  and  It  ia 
expected  heiealter  that  no  payments  will  be  made  to  wh^te  laborers  fur  cutting  hay  or  wood,  splitting 
rails,  or  gathering  crops.    Plowing  and  fencing  should  also  be  done  by  Indians. 

I  have  complied  with  the  instructions  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  results  must  speak 
for  themselves.  All  the  adobes  (100,000)  which  have  been  used  in  building  school- 
faonsea,  issue-houses,  and  con'als  were  made  by  Indians;  no  white  labor  except  a  man 
to  teach  them  how  and  see  they  did  the  work.  They  piled  them  in  rows  when  dried, 
cleaned  the  adobe  yard,  and  the  adobes  nia<le  are  pronounced  by  all  that  have  seen 
them  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Thej'  attended  the  mason,  mixed  all  the 
cement  for  laying  adobes,  and  carried  it;  no  white  labor  except  skilled  masons  em)>loyed. 
In  dmwing  adobes  from  yard  to  buildings,  Indians  loaded  and  luilonded,  thus  teaching 
them  how  to  handle  carefully  the  product  of  their  labor.  All  the  ditcliiu^  has  been 
done  by  the  Indians,  with  only  a  man  to  oversee  and  keep  the  grades.  A  ditch  0  miles 
long  has  been  cut  5  feet  on  bottom  and  varying  in  width  on  top  as  it  was  deeper  or 
shallower.  The  upper  part  of  the  ditch  is  11  feet  deep  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
every  shovelfull  wafi  thrown  by  Indians. 

The  farming  has  been  greatly  increased,  as  against  about  150  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion and  in  garden  last  year,  there  is  this  year  ebtimatcd  1,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
There  has  been  sold  this  year  by  Indians,  to  the  traders  here  and  to  merchants  in  Globe 
and  McMillen,  over  6,000  bushels  of  barley,  against  500  bushels  last  year.  The  corn 
crop,  estimated  last  year  at  1,800  bushels,  is  estimated  this  year  at  over  10,000  bushels. 
Much  has  been  already  gathered  at  this  time,  but  many  fields  have  been  abandoned, 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  White  Mountain  Indians.  Many  fields  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  military  encamping  on  them  and  feeding  whole  commands  for  da^^s.  All  the 
officers  in  command  think  the  estimate  small.    Many  fields  of  corn  are  hall  a  mile  long. 

5  s  I 
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I  think  these  resQlts  prove  at  any  rate  this  part  of  the  prohlem  of  teaching  these 
Indians  civilized  pursuits  has  been  satisfactorily  progressive.  All  of  this  work  has 
only  been  accomplished  by  the  most  nnremitting  labor  and  personal  superxision,  the 
land  cultivated  and  stock  looked  after  being  located  in  various  parts  of  the  reserve. 
The  patches  cultivated  contain  from  5  to  30  acres,  distant  from  each  other,  and  each 
needing  direction  and  encouragements,  of  course  rec|uiring  much  travel  and  necessary 
absence  from  agency  building  and  office ;  but  I  consider  the  result  as  being  gratifying 
in  the  extreme  and  very  encouraging. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  increase  in  production,  there  has  been  at  least  25  miles  of 
new  irrigating  ditches  made  by  Indians.  We  have  had  very  heavy  floods  along  all 
the  streams,  particularly  the  Gilia;  much  of  the  flume  for  tne  new  ditch  for  the  in- 
dustrial school  and  agency  farm  was  carried  away,  where  it  crosses  the  Gila  and  San 
Carlos  Rivers.  It  has  been  the  highest  water  known  by  white  men  who  have  been 
in  the  country  for  seventeen  years.  The  flume  was  completed  when  the  last  rise  came, 
and  was  pronounced  by  Inspector  R.  S.  Gardner  a  substantial,  well-constructed  work. 
It  can,  however,  be  repaired,  but  many  things  will  have  t<o  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  I  recommend  the  expense  necessary,  and  this  will  be  a  subject  for  future  corres- 
pondence. These  floods  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  Gila  and  entirely  washed  away 
all  the  gardens  and  crops  of  the  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Tonto  Indians.  The^e  gardens 
were  excellent,  the  melons  just  ripening,  the  sqiiash,  com  and  other  vegetables  in  fine 
order ;  the  disappointment  was  great,  out  the  way  in  which  they  bore  th»»  loss  was 
admirable,  and  would  have  been  commendable  in  any  civilized,  Christianized  com- 
munity; I  can  say  much  better  in  spirit  than  is  shown  in  white  communities  under 
similar  circumstances.  Also  the  subagency  buildings  were  washed  away  by  a  water- 
spout. 

The  increase  of  the  stock  has  been  equally  encouraging;  the  horsrs  now  number  over 
2,000 against  1,300 last  year;  there  are  1,500  sheep  now  among  the  White  Mountain  In- 
dians; the  cattle,  cows,  and  steers  are  almost  doubled  by  the  natural  increase  and  by 
some  purchases  made  by  themselves.  I  do  not  allow  the  Indians  to  sell  any  cows  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing;  I  taking  pains  to  explain  to  them  the 
great  value  of  increase  of  herd.  They  see  this  now,  and  during  the  last  year  perniit 
has  only  been  given  to  sell  five  head,  and  this  on  account  of  paying  expenses  of  Yu- 
mas  who  wished  to  go  to  the  lower  Colorado,  near  Fort  Yuma,  to  visit  »ick  relatives, 
whom  they  had  not  seen  siuce  coming  into  this  reserve,  and  who  had  no  other  way  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  education,  very  satisfactory  resnlts  were  in  progress  up  to  the  time  of 
vacation,  which  commenced  about  1st  July.  The  heat  was  too  intense  to  make  teach- 
ing endurable;  the  thermometer  registered  for  days  110°  in  the  shade  where  the  sun 
never  penetrated,  and  reached  112°  several  days;  in  fact,  for  over  a  month  it  averaged 
106°.  In  my  last  report  I  stated  there  was  a  great  interest  manifested.  The  parents 
brought  the  children  and  requested  to  leave  them.  The  school-house  was  not  ready, 
and,  fearful  of  discouraging  them,  I  allowed  school  to  be  held  in  my  own  room.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Ross  and  wife  taught  thorn,  and  their  rapid  progress  in  learning  the  alphabet, 
and  to  write,  was  very  gratifying.  More  scholars  came  than  could  be  acconini4>datcd, 
and  another  room  was  opened  with  another  teacher.  When  the  school-house  was 
ready  there  were  from  40  to  50  scholars.  The  priucipal  difficulty  in  the  school  is  the 
avernion  the  Apache  has  to  the  Yuma  and  Mohave,  but  tliis  in  time  will  be  overcome 
by  judicious  management  and  instilling  right  principles.  It  will  take  time,  but  will 
as  surely  be  attained  as  that  right  and  truth  are  supreme  in  the  economy  of  all  things. 
At  jnresent  there  is  no  school;  tne  arrangement  of  turning  it  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  and  the  non-arrival  of  teachers  from  that  Boanl,  made  it  necessary,  toj^ether 
with  the  order  of  Inspector  Gardner,  not  to  open  until  the  new  regime  commenced.  I 
hope  it  will  be  opened  before  long,  as  the  interregnum  is  ver>*  disctiuragiugbolh  to  my- 
self and  scholars.  I  am  aware  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  education  of  the 
Indians,  especially  on  the  frontier  and  m  this  Territory,  but  time  will  show  that  these 
children  can  learn  as  fast  as  those  under  more  favored  circumstances,  and  the  mollify- 
ing effects  of  education  will  change  them  from  their  savage  instincts  to  civilization  and 
its  benefits. 

The  missionary  work  has  of  course  been  limited.  We  have  had  s*»rvices  everv  Sun- 
day, singing,  Bible  reading,  and  preaching;  the  latter  by  Rev.  J.  .7.  Wingar,  during  his 
term  as  head  farmer  at  this  agency.  I  find  that  to  do  missionary  work  succrsstuUy 
you  must  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indian,  deal  justly  with  him,  and  in  one's  own  life 
show  the  etfect  of  Christian  principle;  then  you  can  talk  to  him  and  he  will  listen. 
But  the  kind  of  civilization  which  comes  with  oaths  in  the  mouth  and  whisky  and  gnu 
in  hand  does  not  strike  them  as  being  desirable,  and  there  is  too  much  of  this  kind  in 
the  Territories.  ' 

The  improvements  have  been  quite  extensive  during  the  year.  The  old  corral  was 
replaced  by  two  circular  adobe  corrals,  one  100  feet,  tne  other  75  feet  in  diameter,  the 
walls  7  feet  high.  In  the  first  the  contractor  pats  the  cattle  to  be  delivered ;  they  are 
taken  ftom  that  to  the  scales,  there  weighed^  then  in  a  chute,  where  they  are  branded  ; 
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then  into  tlie  emaller  corral ;  thence  to  the  slanehter-honse,  and  when  killed  and  qnar- 
tered  to  the  iasne-house.  The  isene-house  is  50hy  30  feet,  a  fine  building,  the  arranj^ 
ments  inside  for  hanging  the  quarters  similar  to  those  in  a  well-oraered  eastern 
market.  The  beef  is  cut  np  on  blocks  and  weighed  and  issued  in  the  quantities  to 
which  applicants  are  entitled. 

The  scnool-baildings  are  built  on  the  plan  as  rendered  to  the  department,  the  school- 
house  being  30  by  60  feet  in  the  clear,  with  shingle  roof,  as  are  the  other  buildings. 
The  teacher's  house  is  two  stories,  with  upper  and  lower  hall,  8  feet  in  the  clear^  and 
8  rooms  16  feet  square.  The  dormitories,  wash-rooms,  kit/chen,  and  store-room  are  all 
bnilt  of  adobes,  with  shingle  roofs,  the  finish  plain,  but  a  little  more  elaborate  in  the 
teacher's  house,  though  still  plain  there.  It  is  pronounced  one  of  tbe  best  buildings  in 
the  Territory.  The  school  will  accommodate  150  to  200  scholars,  and  the  dormitories 
from  60  to  80  permauei>t  boarders.  The  hospital  has  been  shingle-roofed,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  security  of  the  building,  and  several  other  improvements  have  been  made 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  occupants. 

Tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  about  the  same,  there  being  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  new  cases  of  syphilis ;  but  the  measles,  which  prevailed  last  spring,  caused 
a  great  many  deaths,  especially  among  those  tainted  with  the  disease  first  mentioned. 
The  generalcomplainte  at  present  are  diarrhcea  and  bilious  malaria.  The  Indian  doc- 
tor still  holds  his  sway,  with  his  singing,  rattles,  tom-toms,  and  dances,  but  there  is  a 
notable  increase  in  the  call  ibr  the  white  man's  medicine.  The  doctor  has  treated  2,554 
new  cases  this  year. 

The  supplies  nave  been  in  the  main  very  satisfactory.  The  flour  haa  come  regu- 
larly and  up  to  the  standard ;  no  fault  in  quality  or  time  of  delivery.  The  beef  for 
aome  time  ranged  very  poor,  but  all  over  the  country  there  was  a  drought  and  very 
poor  feed.  I  think  it  averaged  as  well  as  I  saw  at  the  military  posts  and  in  the 
markets  at  Globe.  I  had  to  reject  several  issues  as  being  too  much  lielow  the  require- 
ments of  the  contract,  but  my  opinion  is  the  contractors  did  the  best  they  could  under 
all  tbe  circumstances.  The  other  supplier  were  good,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state 
I  made  the  original  amount  contracted  for  hold  out  without  calling  for  any  of  the 
percentages  allowed  for  in  the  contracts. 

The  police  force  of  scouts  have  been,  as  usual,  very  efficient  and  useful;  indeed,  this 
agency  could  not  be  kept  in  its  present  quiet  state  without  them.  They  fear  no  dan- 
ger, are  quick  and  obeaient,  have  rendered  efficient  service  in  breaking  np  tis-win 
parties,  and  have  destroyed  no  less  than  2,000  gallons  of  this  villainous  drink.  They 
have  scouted  this  reservation  as  it  has  never  been  policed  before,  and  the  force  is  a  terror 
to  evil-doers  and  runaways.  In  many  emergencies  I  have  too  few  of  them,  as  they  go 
in  detached  parties  to  vaiious  parta  of  the  reserve  in  discharge  of  their  duties.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  large  ditch  commenced  by  the  Mormons  on  the  Upper 
Gila,  wnich  seriously  threatened  tbe  water  supply  of  this  reservation,  has  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  its  cost  and  impracticability. 

The  importance  of  surveying  the  lines  of  this  reservation  and  monumenting  or  marking 
them  cannot  be  too  urgently  brought  to  your  notice,  or  that  of  Congress,  to  make  an 
appropriation  tor  so  doing.  Indeed,  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to  obtain  the  money 
for  so  doing  it  should  be  done  at  once.  It  is  probably  3()0  to  450  miles  around  this 
reservation,  and  ihe  line  could  be  run  ^athont  any  great  cost.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  monnmented  with  stones  every  mile,  so  as  to  preclude  any  ignorance  of  its  location ; 
so  many  people  are  now  crowding  into  this  Territory,  and  esfiecially  prospectors  for 
minerals,  and  Mormons  for  farms  and  ranches,  who  are  attracted  this  way  by  the 
stories  or  rich  mineral  deposits  and  the  fine  water  and  grazing  lands  in  and  near  this 
reservation,  many  of  whom  encroach,  they  say  ignorantly,  upon  it,  but  whose  presence 
is  exasperating  to  the  Indians,  who  have  formerly  seen  large  tracts  cut  ofi:'  fi'om  its 
original  boundaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites.  The  persistent  taking  or  threaten- 
ing to  take  their  grazing  or  mineral  lands,  and  in  the  end  to  drive  them  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  renders  it  but  just  and  right  that  this  reservation^  appointed  for  them,  should 
lie  most  distinctly  marked  and  understood.  The  attention  of  the  department  has 
often  been  called  to  this  matter,  and,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  now  in  existence, 
it  will  be  a  great  wrong  if  some  plan  is  not  devised  to  survey  it,  so  that  neither  the 
Indians  nor  the  whites  can  plead  ignorance  as  to  the  boundary  lines.  Unless  this  is 
done  in  a  very  short  time  there  will  no  doubt  be  trouble,  which  will  cost  the  govern- 
ment thousands  of  dollars  '^vhere  single  dollars  will  do  now,  besides  settling  questions 
which  make  quarrels  that  result  in  loss  of  life. 

I  would  recomm'end,  if  it  is  possible,  that  the  portion  of  reservation  known  as  the 
McMillen  mining  district  be  cnt  off  in  the  surN-^ey  (provided  other  land  north  of  Salt 
River,  and  adjacent  to  the  present  western  line  from  that  river,  can  be  added  to  the 
reservation  in  lieu  thereof),  as  the  settlers  there  were  no  doubt  ignorant  of  intrusion 
and  innocently  came  there,  misled  by  representations  of  government  officials.  The 
land  surrounding  McMillen  is  of  no  value  to  the  Indians,  while  that  proposed  to  be 
added  is  excellent  for  their  purposes.    Then  with  the  lines  surveyed  and  permanently 
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established  and  marked,  enforce  the  law  npon  every  intmder  and  every  Indian  leav- 
ing the  reserve,  except  when  they  have  passes  to  the  villages  adjacent  to  the  reserve 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  produce,  which  would  give  those  who  work  and  raise 
a  surplus  the  advantage  of  a  competing  market. 

Early  in  this  year  valuable  deposits  of  coal  were  discovered  on  this  reserve  near 
the  southern  line,  directly  south  of  the  agency  buildings  and  about  14  miles  distant. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  material  for  burning,  both  for  family  use  and  that  of 
the  mining  and  railroad  interests,  it  caused  great  excitement ;  men  rushed  into  the  vi- 
cinity and  soon  the  whole  place  waB  located.  I  had  posters  and  notices  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  location  in  camps  and  along  the  trails  leading  thereto,  warning  all 
persons  not  to  encroach  on  the  Indian  lands.  It  was  insisted  that  the  coal  laud  was  off 
the  reserve.  I  had  an  observation  takeiD  of  the  latitude  of  the  agency  and  Gila  River ; 
an  observation  was  also  taken  at  the  coal  beds,  choosing  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
so-called  claims.  These  observations  were  repeated  and  showed  the  lands  to  be^on  the 
reserve  at  least  1^  miles.  The  department  was  informed  of  the  action  and  the  result. 
The  line  was  not  acknowledged  as  correct  by  the  department ;  yet  I  was  ordered  to 
put  the  trespassers  oflF.  This  could  not  be  done  by  the  Indian  police  scouts  withoat 
bringing  on  a  collision  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
a  bloody  war^  and  I  requested  that  some  soldiers  be  placed  there  to  remove  and  keep  off 
intruders.  This  was  granted  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  the  result  is  the  coal  fields 
are  for  the  time  abandoned.  The  Indians  were  excited ;  they  came  to  me  saying  if  the 
government  was  goin^  to  cut  off  more  mineral  land  and  keep  doing  so  they  might  as 
well  die  now  as  any  time.  I  quieted  their  fears  by  saying  it  might  be  made  to  be  of 
benefit  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  use  to  the  white  community,  and  proposed 
they  should  consent  that  the  department  might  lease  it,  and  the  royalty  so  received 
by  the  department  or  government  be  applied  to  their  own  benefit,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  necessary  appropiiation  by  Congress  for  their  support.  The  idea 
pleased  them,  and  they  consented  that  the  department  or  government  might  make 
such  a  lease,  and  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  of  themselves  stated  they  could  then 
sell  their  gfurden  stun  to  these  people  mining  coal,  and  also  obtain  work  there.  These 
suggestions  brought  on  roe  the  condemnation  and  abuse  of  the  locators  and  those 
claiming  to  be  interested  in  the  coal  claims,  and  who  desired  the  discovery  to  inure  to 
their  own  personal  benefit  without  paying  any  remuneration  to  the  Indians  or  gov- 
ernment, and  there  was  a  settled,  determined,  and  expressed  resolution  to  have  me  re- 
moved from  this  agency,  some  saying  either  by  fair  means  or  fouL  The  department 
was  notified  of  this  at  the  time. 

There  has  been  a  determined  effort  on  my  part  for  the  suppression  of  the  whisky 
rin^,  who  sell  to  Indians  at  Globe,  and  steal  in  on  the  I'eserve  to  do  the  same.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  Mexican  named  Ant-ouio  Cruz  arrested  in  Globe,  and  he  was  bound  over 
to  appear  before  the  grand  jury.  The  assistant  United  States  attorney  at  Tucson  was 
notified  and  the  evidence  sent  him ;  the  man  was  released  on  $500  bail.  The  matter 
has  passed  two  sessions  of  the  grand  jury,  and  in  reply  to  mv  letter  as  to  witnesses, 
&c.,  I  was  informed  the  marshal  would  send  subpceuas  for  the  witnesses.  Nothing 
has  l>een  done.  On  the  16th  of  July  another  Mexican  was  arrested  by  the  Indians  at 
subagency  for  trying  to  trade  whisky  for  unchaste  purposes;  he  was  taken  to  Globe, 
tried,  and  convicted  by  the  witnesses  and  his  own  confession.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  case  after  all  the  expeuse  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  department.  My 
opinion  is  now  that  such  cases  had  better  be  tried  under  the  Territorial  statutes  and 
laws,  and  if  the  punishment  is  not  so  severe,  it  will  probably,  at  least,  be  executed. 
The  rum  power  here  is  great,  and  public  sentiment  is  in  its  favor,  but  many  good  citi- 
zens will  lend  their  aid  to  suppress  this  trafiSc  with  Indians.  The  present  justice  of 
the  peace  and  United  States  commissioner  in  Globe  is  in  favor  of  executing  the  laws. 

The  1st  of  last  September,  1880,  Chief  Diabalo  was  killed  near  Camp  Apache  by  the 
White  Mountain  Indians  named  Petone,  Alt-sas-sa,  and  U-cleu-ny,  belonging  to  Pedro's 
baud.  When  Petone  was  informed  he  would  be  arrested  by  my  scout«  he  sent  an  in- 
solent message,  that,  if  I  wanted  him,  to  come  and  take  him.  I  organized  my  scouts 
under  A.  D.  Sterling,  chief  of  scouts,  and  sent  him  up  to  arrest  Petone  and  the  others. 
When  they  anived  at  Forest  Dale,  where  they  were  reported  to  be,  it  was  ascertained 
they  had  gone  away  into  the  White  Mountains  or  Mogollons.  Just  then  about  40  of 
Diabalo's  band,  supported  by  35  other  San  Carlos  Indians,  came  up  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  attacking  Pedro's  band,  to  which  the  three  murderers  belonged.  As  Pedro 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  I  telegraphed  Sterling  not  to  allow  him  to  be  in- 
jured, but  to  protect  him.  Pedro  was  well  fortified,  and  my  scouts  went  between 
Pedro  and  the  intended  assailants.  I  sent  word  for  the  attacking  party  to  come  back, 
which  summons  they  obeyed.  Shortly  after  this,  in  about  two  months,  Petone  came 
back  and  was  killed  in  a  family  feud,  Alt-sas-sa  was  wounded,  and  two  othera  killed. 

About  the  last  of  March  Es-ki  ole  came  here  to  have  his  pass  renewed.  He  was  a 
^ood  man.  On  his  return  to  camp  on  the  Cibicu  he  had  some  trouble  about  a  gnn  fall- 
ing on  a  child,  which  cansed  a  duel,  in  which  lM»th  he  and  his  opponent  were  killed 
instantly.    Diabalo  and  this  chief  were  the  ones  the  medicine  man  first  tried  to  resar- 
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rect  by  his  incantations.  There  have  been  several  Indians  wounded  in  fights  amonff 
themselves  or  at  Tis- win  parties ;  one  man  near  Apache  killed ;  Chief  Jnh  was  stabbed 
by  his  squaw  with  a  knife,  but  not  badly  injured. 

A  party  of  five  Mexicans  came  on  the  reserve  to  cut  bay ;  they  were  arrested,  but 
proved  ignorance  of  locality,  and  getting  certificates  as  honorable  Mexicans  were  dis- 
charged after  four  days'  confinement  in  the  calaboose  at  this  agency,  with  a  severe 
reprimand  and  reading  of  the  United  States  statutes  to  them,  and  their  promise  to 
inform  other  Mexicans  living  in  their  vicinity. 

The  negotiations  for  getting  in  the  late  hostiles  of  Victoria's  band  failed  on  account 
of  the  lapse  of  time  between  my  communication  to  the  department,  dated  April  13, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  answer,  May  8, 1881. 

With  these  exceptions  the  Indians  have,  until  July  1,  remained  peaceable,  quiet, 
and  obedient. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  moat  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  TIFFANY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMSU68IONKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


HooPA  Valley  Aoexct,  California,  Avgu$t  8,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
July  31^  1881.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  information  containea  therein,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  predecessor,  Capt.  E.  B.  Savai^e,  Eighth  United  States  Infantry,  who  was  acting 
Isdian  agent  up  to  the  1st  day  of  March,  1881,  upon  which  day  I  relieved  him,  together 
with  my  own  observations  gathered  during  a  two  years'  sojourn  at  this  post  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Eighth  United  States  Infantry. 

AGENCY  buildings. 

The  dwellings  are  situated  upon  pleasant  sites,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  are  very 
commodious  and  pleasant  quarters  lor  the  employ^  of  the  reservation.  There  are  a 
few  repairs  needea,  such  as  papering,  painting,  and  glazing.  The  bams  and  stables 
are  in  good  condition.  The  saw  and  fioiir  mills  are  in  good  running  order,  and  have 
done  good  work,  furnishing  all  the  lumber  and  flour  necessary ;  but  as  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  they  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  it  is  imperatively  nec- 
essary that  the  new  penstock  be  hurried  forward,  as  the  present  one  is  incapable  of 
conveying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  mills  running 
steadily. 

INDIAN  buildings. 

The  majority  of  them  are  very  old  s^ld  dilapidated,  and  from  their  style  of  struct- 
ure, half  cellar,  half  shanty,  are  conducive  to  rheumatism  and  general  ill  health. 
It  would  be  well  to  distribute  amongst  the  Indians  a  liberal  supply  of  lumber,  where- 
with to  erect  new  habitations  in  really  necessary  cases,  for  it  is  observable  that  when 
they  live  in  houses,  like  the  white  man's,  they  to  a  great  extent  endeavor  to  follow  his 
mode  of  living.  Such  action  would  not  only  be  charitable,  but  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  would  prove  exceedingly  beneficial,  as  well  as  an  additional  stepping-stone  in 
their  progress  towards  civilization. 

POPULATION  AND  DISPOSITION. 

There  are  480  full  and  mixed  blood  Indians  living  upon  this  reservation,  all  of  whom 
wear  full  citizen's  costume,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  as  closely  the  quality  and  stvle  as 
their  limited  means  will  allow.  Their  disposition  is  good,  being  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  far  from  quarrelsome ;  occasionally  they  have  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  which 
is  quickly  and  quietly  settled. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMING. 

The  acreage  under  (Cultivation  this  year  is  418  acres,  150  of  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
previous  twelve  years,  but  owing  to  the  late  and  severe  rains  last  fall  plowing  was 
retarded  to  such  a  late  period  that  the  crops  will  not  be  as  good  as  they  otherwise 
would,  and  farthermore  it  has  been  a  cold  and  unfavorable  season  for  good  growth. 
Frost  destroyed  the  bean  crop,  cold  davs  and  nights  blighted  the  com,  rendering  it  a 
failure.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  other  crops  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,500  bushels: 
oats,  500  bushels ;  potatoes,  200  bushels ;  hay,  100  tons.  All  this  land  has  been  worked 
by  the  Indians  with  perfect  willingness,  and  for  no  further  compensation  other  than 
their  daily  rations  and  clothing. 

Their  conduct  and  their  industry  in  planting,  sowing,  and  harvesting  the  crops  de- 
serve great  praise. 
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INDIAN  FARMINa. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  farming  has  received  a  decided  and  per- 
manent impetus ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  first  real  attempt  they  have  made  worth  consider- 
ing, and  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  impetus  was  caused  by  a  liberal  division  of 
garden  seeds  among  them,  which  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ^ave 
me  permission  to  purchase  last  spring  for  that  purpose.  There  are  now  some  50  Indiana 
cultivating  land  for  themselves  in  small  aud  lar^e  patches^  and  the  success  of  their 
attempt  this  year  will  tend  to  promote  additional  eifort  this  coming  season. 


ORCHARDS. 


There  are  nine  orchards  in  the  valley,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  thai 
they  have  as  yet  never  been  pruned,  with  one  exception,  have  yielded  averagely  fair. 
The  orchards  are  composed  of  apple,  peach,  plum,  and  pear  trees,  and  with  a  thorough 
pruning  they  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  A  large  percentage  of  the  apples 
are  dried,  and  during  the  winter  are  issued  occasionally  to  the  Indians. 


HUNTING 


Is  followed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  fair  success.     Their  sales  of  deerskins 
and  furs  amounted  to  upwards  of  $2(>0  this  year. 


FISHING. 


.  They  give  their  chief  attention  to  this  branch  of  native  industry,  as  upon  it  depends, 
on  an  average,  one-third  of  their  subsistence.  As  the  run  of  salmon  was  excellent, 
they  were  well  provided  with  hundreds  of  pounds  of  dried  salmon  for  their  winter 
supply.  They  find  but  small  sale  for  their  fresh  salmon,  owing  t^o  the  smallness  of  the 
white  community  in  this  valley. 


BASKET  MAKING. 


They  manufacture  from  the  roots  of  certain  shrubs  very  strong  and  durable  baskets, 
and  for  which  they  find  a  small  but  remunerative  sale.  Also  baby-baskets  aud  brim- 
less  fancy  hats,  purchased  more  for  curiosity  than  for  utility. 


NATIVE  FLOUR 

Is  composed  of  the  nut  of  the  oak,  the  acorn.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  great  numbers 
of  them  are  gathered,  then  dried,  and  finally  ground,  or  rather  beaten,  into  a  dour. 
The  procedure  is  aualo^oiis  to  that  practiced  l)y  the  Egyptians  of  old,  who  ground 
their  com  by  beating  it  between  two  large  stones.  It  makes  a  very  good  bread, 
although  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste.  It  constitutes  a  large  average  of  their  yearly 
subsistence. 

SANITARY. 

Their  general  health  is  apparently  good,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  afflicted 
with  hereditary  scrofula  and  venereal  diseases.  Rheumatism  prevails  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  an  odd  case  of  consumption  now  and  then  appears.  There  were  240 
treated  this  year  for  various  ailmeuts.  The  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  seven,  there 
being  nineteen  births  and  twelve  deaths.  To  establish  a  better  condition  of  health 
some  steps  must  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  their  dwellings,  such  as  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  under  head  of  Indian  Buildings. 

EDUCATION  AND  CIVILIZATION 

Have  made  rapid  strides  within  the  past  year.  In  education  there  are  several  who 
within  the  past  six  months  have  mastered  the  English  language  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  it  understaudingly.  A  noticeable  progress  has  likewise  been  made  in 
arithmetic.  Therefore  their  progress  in  education,  their  general  desire  for  better  hab- 
itations,  their  evic^ently  awakened  interest  in  agriculture,  their  rigorous  search  for 
remunerative  work,  their  industry  and  quiet  dispositions,  all  tend  to  attest  to  their 
slow  but  gradual  approach  towards  true  civilization. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

GORDON  WIN8L0W. 
First  Lieutenant^  Eighth  United  States  Ii{fantry,  AoUng  Indian  JgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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UNirKD  States  Indian  Service,  Mission  Agency, 

San  Bernardino,  Cal,y  Augutt  20,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  serv- 
ice at  this  agency. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  trihes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mission  Indian,  viz :  Coahuillas,  Serraunos,  San  Louis  Key, 
and  Dieguenos.  Their  aggregate  population,  according  to  the  la^t  census,  is  3,010.  Over 
ttro-thinls  of  this  number  live  in  villages,  scattered  over  San  Diego  County,  embrac- 
ing the  Colorado  desert;  the  others  along  the  southern  border  of  San  Bernardino 
County. 

By  executive  order  small  and  isolated  reservations  have,  at  different  times,  been 
set  apart  for  them,  aggregating  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres — an  amount  of 
land,  if  of  the  proper  Kind,  that  would  be  ample  for  their  support  \  but  which,  owing 
to  the  mountainous  and  desert  character  of  tne  country,  is  practically  worthless  for 
the  support  of  so  great  a  number  of  Indians. 

It  has  been  by  thrift  and  economy  alone  that  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves when  the  seasons  have  been  favorable,  and  labor  available  among  the  whites. 
When  it  is  otherwise,  they  necessarily  experience  great  destitution.  What  lands  they 
have  that  admit  of  cultivation,  they  plant  and  sow  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  with- 
out other  sources  or  means  of  support,  these  would,  at  best,  aiford  a  very  scanty^ 
subsistence.  Fortunately  remunerative  labor  has  been  abundant  during  the  year — 
employment  being  found  on  farms,  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  of  water  ditches, 
in  the  shearing  of  sheep,  and  in  other  industries,  the  demand  for  Indian  labor  being 
equal  to  the  snpply.  But  this  is  not  always,  or  even  often,  the  case,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing a  prosperous  season,  owing  to  their  improvident  habits,  they  are  subject  by 
turns  to  virtual  starvation. 

The  lauds  reserved  for  them  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  older  people, 
who  mnst  of  necessity  remain  at  home,  and  when  others  are  forced  by  the  absence  of 
outside  labor  to  return  and  subsist  upon  the  same,  want  is  inevitable.  The  necessity 
for  providing  suitable  lands  for  them,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  reservations,  bas 
been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  department  in  my  two  former  reports,  and  I 
now  for  the  third  and,  perhaps,  the  last  time,  emphasize  that  necessity,  by  saying  that 
whether  government  will  immediately  heed  the  pleas  that  have  been  made  in  behalf 
of  these  people  or  not,  it  must  sooner  or  later  deal  with  this  question  in  a  practical 
way,  or  else  see  a  population  of  over  3,000  Indians  become  homeless  wanderers  in  this 
desert  region. 

Thus  far  several  of  theAarger  settlements  have  been  living  on  private  lands— origi- 
nal Spanish  grants — because  their  owners  have  not  seen  fit  to  disturb  them  in  their 
quiet  homes,  where  for  generations  they  have  lived  and  reared  their  children.  No 
rights'  to  the  lands  so  occupied  seem  ever  to  have  vested  with  the  Indian  occupants, 
and  their  ejectment  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  matter  of  time.  That  time  has 
now  come.  Peremptory  demands  have  repeatedly  been  made  upon  me  by  Ex-Governor 
Downey,  the  reputed  owner  of  the  '^  Raiicho  de  San  Jos6  del  Yalle,"  for  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  living  there.  In  every  instance  I  have  evaded  the  task,  by  pleading 
for  time  on  the  ground  that  I  had  no  other  place  to  put  them.  Recently  he  has  inti- 
mated his  purpose  to  eject  theia  by  a  writ  from  the  supreme  court  of  San  Diego  County, 
in  which  event,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  arrangement  for  their  settlement 
elsewhere,  I  propose  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  writ  by  legal  process,  on  the  ground 
that  the  ex-governor  has  no  valid  claim  to  said  ranch,  hi^  title  being  at  present  in  dis- 
pute. Of  course  little  can  be  gained  except  time,  their  ultimate  ejectment  being  cer- 
tain. The  same  face  is  pending  as  to  two  other  settlements  of  these  Indians,  on  the 
''Banchos  San  Jacinto  and  San  Ysabel."  The  fact  that  there  is  no  other  j)lace  for 
them,  and  sympathy  with  a  people  who  are  l^nown  to  be  helpless,  peaceable,  and  in- 
dustrioue^  has  caused  them  to  remain  undisturbed  to  the  present  time.  But  the  force 
of  the  argument  that  government,  rather  than  private  charity,  should  provide  for 
these  people,  cannot  well  be  resisted  longer. 

Aside  from  these,  there  are  settlements  on  unsurveyed  government  lands.  Here 
whit<e  men  encroach,  believing  Indians  have  no  rights  that  need  be  respect«*d.  As  a 
temporary  expedient,  I  have  asked  that  such  lands  be  set  apart  by  executive  order  for 
the  S4)le  use  oi  the  Indian  occupants,  to  prevent  their  being  driveu  out  homeless  till 
sifch  time  as  more  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  them ;  but  I  am  advised 
by  the  department  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  create  small  and  iso- 
lated reservations,  and  that  it  were  better  to  encourage  Indians  so  situated  to  take  up 
the  land  under  the  '*  Indian  homestead  act.^'  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  were  better  to 
reserve  such  lands  than  to  risk  their  ejectment,  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that,  while 
these  people  have  adopted  civilized  habits  in  a  great  measure,  they  are  not  yet  willing, 
in  individual  cases,  to  sever  their  tribal  relations  and  assume  the  role  of  citizenship.  If 
snfiicient  land  might  be  found  to  otier  all  or  even  any  considerable  number  the  benefits 
of  the  "homestead  act,"  it  would  be  different.  In  that  case,  I  believe  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.    But  to  advise  a  few  individuals  or  families,  who  have  been 
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forced  to  abandon  tbeir  little  reservations  for  the  want  of  affording  tbem  snpport,  and 
who  have  found  refuge  and  means  of  subsistence  on  neigbboring  unsurveyed  laud,  to 
sever  tbeir  tribal  relations,  would  be  useless.  It  would  be  to  invite  the  scorn  or  the  envy 
of  tbeir  people,  inasmucb  as  tbe  influence  of  their  headiben,  and  of  the  tribes  as  such,  is 
exerted  against  such  individual  action  on  tbe  part  of  any  of  tbeir  number,  not  to  speak 
of  tbe  prejudice  that  prevails  against  tbe  payment  of  the  entry  fees  and  commission» 
in  such  cases,  which  to  the  mind  of  tbe  average  Indian  amounts  to  a  purchase  of  the 
land. 

A  further  source  of  trouble  in  this  connection  is  that  growing  out  of  tbe  fact  that 
even-numbered  sections  have  been  reserved  for  Indians  within  the  limits  of  "railroad 
land  grants.''  In  some  instances  their  villages  are  found  to  be  on  railroad  sections; 
or,  if  they  happen  to  be  on  reserved  land,  tbeir  little  fields,  cultivated  all  these  years, 
are  claimed  as  within  the  limits  of  the  railroad  grant,  their  improvements  presenting 
such  temptations  as  to  overcome  all  considerations  of  sympathy  and  nght.  Tbe  lands 
are  entered  in  the  office  of  the  railroad  company,  taken  and  occupied,  and  the  Indians 
turned  out.  Now  if  the  same  rights  ^hich  attach  in  common  to  the  bona  fide  white 
settler  occupying  land  prior  to  such  grant  to  railroads  were  accorded  to  Indian  occu- 
pants, it  would  be  different ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Indian,  he  has  not  yet  in  fact 
come  to  be  considered  by  tbe  government  as  a  maiif  altbough  beating  the  impress  of  a 
common  Maker  in  all  respects  except  as  to  tbe  color  of  his  skin.  The  situation,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  tbe  subject  of  lands,  is  anything  but  reassuring ;  and  the  correspondence 
with  tbe  department  during  the  year,  growing  out  of  the  anomalons  situation  of  affairs 
at  this  agency,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  developed  the  real  needs  of  the  Misuon  Indians  in 
snch  a  light  as  that  the  proper  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
lands  upon  which  they  may  gain  a  living.    This  is  all  that  thev  ask  of  the  government. 

Since  my  last  report  two  schools  have  been  established  and  conducted,  for  a  period 
of  nine  months,  with  most  gratifying  results.  Three  more  have  been  authorized,  and 
by  October  1  next  will  be  in  operation  if  the  necessary  preparations  can  be  completed 
by  that  time.  This  is  the  first  effort  of  the  government  towards  the  education  of  these 
people,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  the  exx)enditures  involved  will  be  more  than  justi- 
ned  by  the  results  obtained.  It  is  not  a  question  any  longer  whether  Indian  children 
can  be  educated  or  not,  but  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the^  have  capacities  equal  to 
those  of  white  children ;  and,  in  view  of  tbeir  greater  anxiety  to  learn,  their  average 
progress  for  an  equal  period  is  greater.  The  desire  is  general  among  these  Indians 
that  their  children  should  go  to  school  and  learn  as  white  children  do.  The  evidence 
of  their  deep  interest  in  this  matter  is  shown  by  their  willingness  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  tbe  government  supplying  the  wood- work.  The  last  census  gives  them 
over  seven  hundred  children  of  proper  school  age,  and  with  five  schools  in  operation  in 
tbe  larger  settlements  a  large  proportion  of  them  will  be  afforded  edncational  facili- 
ties. Their  isolated  and  scattered  condition  precludes  the  possibility  of  affording  all 
tbe  benefits  of  a  school.  In  not  a  few  instances  Indian  children  attend  tbe  public 
schools  that  are  witbin  reach  of  them.  I  have  claimed  this  privilege,  if  not  right,  for 
them,  on  tbe  ground  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  State  apportionment  of  funds  for 
snch  schools  rests  on  tbe  basis  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Indian  children  of  such 
school  districts. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  civilization,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Mission  Indians  are  as 
much  civilized  as  tbe  population  by  which  tbey  are  surrounded ;  and  if  they  are  not 
np  to  the  full  standard,  it  is  becanse  of  tbeir  surroundings.  All  wear  civilized  dress, 
sustain  themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  by  civilized  pursuits,  and  hold  themselves 
answerable  to  the  law  of  the  land  when  they  violate  it.  Tbey,  however,  maintain  their 
tribal  relations;  and  until  laws  are  enacted  governing  tbeir  relations  with  each  other, 
it  is  well,  as  a  public  regulation  if  nothing  more,  that  they  do,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
of  the  headmen,  or  the  verdict  of  a  council,  has  all  tbe  force  of  law  with  a  majority 
of  them.  But  it  is  noticeable  in  many  instances,  especially  among  tbe  more  intelligent, 
that  this  assumed  authority  rests  very  loosely  upon  tbem :  and  tbe  day  is  not  very  far 
off  when  the  tribal  court  and  headmen  will  be  things  of  tne  past. 

Tbe  medicine  man  has  been  entirely  discarded  oy  the  Mission  Indians  proper,  as 
well  as  many  of  tbe  superstitious  practices  that  once  obtained  among  tbem.  The  only 
exception  is  found  among  tbe  renegade  class,  living  along  the  Colorado  desert,  but 
having  no  tribal  connection  with  tbe  Mission  Indians.  These  have  more  or  less  faith 
in  tbe  medicine  man,  and  still  retain  a  few  of  tbeir  old  customs  and  habits;  but  after 
a  few  of  the  older  people  bave  died  these  will  be  discarded. 

Tbe  position  of  a  head  chief  or  general  has  bcM^n  a  detriment  to  the  service,  inas- 
much as  it  centralized  authority  and  made  each  individual  of  the  tribe  subject  to  the 
beck  of  that  functionary  whenever,  under  tbe  most  frivolous  pretext,  and  to  gratify 
his  vanity,  he  saw  tit  to  call  them  logetber.  My  endeavor  has  oeen  to  distribute  this 
authority  among  tbe  captains  of  villages,  who  shoula  be  held  responsible  for  those  im- 
mediately under  tbem.  The  result  is  proving  satisfactory,  and  the  impression  gaining 
ground  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  head  chief  or  general  when  they  have  a  oaptam  over 
them.  * 
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No  aoUve  mifisionary  labor  is  at  present  conducted  amon^  them.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  them,  however,  especially  the  older  people,  have  had,  in  years  past,  the  bene- 
fit of  Christian  instruction  by  the  Catholic  ifathei's,  who  conducted  the  famous  missions 
whose  rains  are  yet  objects  of  veneration  and  curiosity.  They  have  orthodox  views 
as  to  morals,  Grod,  and  a  future  life,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  sacred  pictures,  the 
crucifix,  and  the  rosary,  adorning  the  walls  of  their  abodes  and  lodges.  The  priest  still 
makes  his  annual  rounds  and  baptizes  tbeir  children;  but  aside  from  this, no  mission- 
ary work  is  carried  on,  their  nomadic  habits  and  settlements  over  an  extended  mount- 
ain and  desert  country  rendering  little  else  practicable. 

The  important  work  of  the  past  year,  one  involving  great  labor  and  difficulty  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  office,  was  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes  by  families.  It  required 
the  traveling  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  over  rugged  mountains  and  desert  plains 
to  find  them,  and  while  the  work  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  in  many  respects,  cor- 
rectness has  been  approximated  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  statistical  table  will  show  for  the  first  time  the  number,  condition,  and  resources 
of  the  Mission  Indians,  about  which  mere  copjectures  were  possible  firom  the  occasional 
and  imperfect  reports  of  visiting  special  agents. 

A  steady  and  marked  improvement  in  their  condition  has  been  effected  during  the 
year,  their  general  and  individual  interests  having  been  scrupulously  guarded.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  is  ^ood,  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  the  agency 
physician.  Hospital  accommodations  for  the  sick,  who  cannot  otherwise  be  success- 
luily  treated,  would  improve  this  branch  of  the  service. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  finding  employment  for  those  ^'out  of  a  job,'' 
and  honorable  dealing  in  the  payment  of  wages  insisted  upon.  Indian  laborers  no 
longer  receive  50  cents  per  day  in  calico,  at  25  cents  per  yard,  and  other  goods  in  the 
same  proportion,  from  the  little  Indian  store  at  the  ranch ;  but  instead,  |l  and  $1.50 
per  day  in  money.  Grood  clothes,  plenty  to  eat  for  their  families,  and  more  steady  and 
industrious  habits  are  the  result.  So  marked  has  been  the  change  in  the  personnel  of 
these  laboring  Indians,  that  it  is  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  by  the  citissens  as  they 
contrast  the  past  with  the  present. 

No  one  thing  has  contributed  more  to  effect  this  result  than  the  partial  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  among  them ;  and  but  for  the  leniency  of  the  courts  in  dealing 
with  ofienders  who  have  been  detected  and  arrested  for  carrying  on  this  traffic  among 
them,  better  results  might  be  reported.  As  it  is,  much  has  been  done  towards  check- 
ing this  evil.  If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  money  saved  by  the  Indians  weekly, 
or  turned  by  them  to  better  uses,  on  account  of  the  present  difficulty,  if  not  inability, 
to  procure  liquor  with  their  earnings,  it  would  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Re- 
cently three  offenders  were  arrested,  examined  before  the  United  States  commissioner 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  held  to  answer  before  the  United  StAtes  grand  jury  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. If  the  courts  will  execute  the  law  in  these  cases  aJone  it  will  effect  a  virtual 
suppression  of  the  traffic.  The  positive  tone  of  the  honorable  commissioner  in  bis  cir- 
onlar,  relating  to  the  duty  of  agents  in  breaking  up  this  ^eat  evil,  has  my  hearty 
approval ;  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  instructions  will  be  carried  out  at  this  agency,  in 
letter  and  spirit,  so  that,  if  possible,  these  Indians  shall  yet  become  a  pattern  to  the 
white  population  of  this  locality  in  sober  and  temperate  habits,  as  they  now  are  in 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  behavior.  I  say  it  with  pride,  that  among  the  three  thou- 
sands Indians  under  my  charge,  the  civU  authorities  have  not  had  cause  in  the  past 
three  years  to  make  a  solitary  arrest,  except  for  crimes  committed  by  them  when 
intoxicated,  and  then  in  very  rare  inst-ances. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  say  that,  while  nothing  has  been  asked  for,  for  the  service  at 
this  agency  without  the  strictest  regard  for  economy  compatible  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  service,  I  must  yet  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  promptness  of  the  depart- 
ment in  responding  to  every  reasonable  request  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and  my 
gratitude  for  the  continual  confidence  reposed  in  my  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
m  the  face  of  the  persistent  efforts  made  for  my  removal  by  a  class  of  unprincipled 
men  in  this  locality,  backed  by  the  whisky  element,  who  have  not  been  benefited  by 
my  management  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  8.  S.  LAWSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMHissioNRR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Round  Valley  Indian  Aoknct, 
Mendocino  County,  Calif omia,  August  '25,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  for  this  agency. 


RESERVATION. 


''  By  actual  survey  there  are  102,118.19  acres  included  within  its  boundaries ;  deduct 
ftom  this  3^600  acres  of  school  and  other  lands,  patents  to  which  had  been  obtained 
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before  the  change  of  the  boundaries  in  1873, 1,080  acres  claimed  as  swamp  lands  in 
this  valley,  and  90,000  acres  of  grazing  lands  in  the  possession  of  and  nsed  by  the 
settlers,  who  have  never  been  paid  for  their  improvements.  Of  the  balance,  7,438 
acres,  all  but  2,500  is  rongh  and  mountainous.  The  2,500  lie  in  this  valley ;  of  this 
we  are  cultivating  about  1,200.  There  are  places  scattered  through  the  wide  range 
that  would  yield  well  if  properly  fenced  and  cultivated,  but  until  Congress  shall  pay 
these  settlers  for  their  improvements  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  much  progress  in 
this  direction ;  but  the  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  hoi^s  of  the  settlers  are  eating  away 
the  very  pasturage  that  should  support  our  stock.*^  I  repeat  the  foregoing  from  last 
year's  report,  as  in  the  tables,  pages  228-258,  we  are  charged  with  207,360  acres,  and 
this  mistake  has  appeared  for  several  years. 

POPULATION. 

By  the  Indian  census  taken  the  past  spring,  there  were  569  Indians  at  the  agency, 
281  males,  288  females.  At  the  date  of  last  year's  report  I  estimated  the  number  of 
Indians  off  of  this  reservation  and  so  situated  as  to  fall  to  the  care  of  this  agency  as 
about  5,000.  The  exact  population  as  per  the  United  States  census  return  of  last  year 
is  as  follows: 


Mendocino  County 1,240 

Yolo  County 47 

El  Dorado  County 193 

Shasta  County 1,037 

Tehama  County ...•.•       157 

Solano  County 21 

LassenCounty 330 

Colusa  County - 353 

Humboldt  County 224 

Marin  County 102 


SonomaCounty 339 

Butte  County 522 

Plumas  County 508 

Placer  County 91 

Napa  County 64 

Sutter  County * 12 

Sierra  County 12 

AmadorCounty 272 

Nevada  County 98 

Lake  County 774 


Or  a  total  of  6,456;  add  569  on  the  reservation  and  we  have  a  total  of  7,025. 

I  have  recommended  that  these  Indians  be  visited  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  agent, 
or  some  one  competent  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  to  induce  them  to  send  their 
children,  or  some  of  them  to  school,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and 
vice.  I  have  also  recommended  that  at  least  all  Indians  in  this  county  off  of  the  reser- 
vation be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  agent  here,  the  better  to  gaard  them  against 
evils  of  drunkenness,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  2,139  Revised  Statutes 
United  States. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  before  reported,  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  these  lands  to  the  Indians  or  to  give 
each  a  respectable  garden  patch  until  the  government  shall  pay  off  the  settlers  for 
their  improvements,  according  to  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  as  the  said  settlers  are 
holding  nearly  all  the  lauds.  As  reported  last  year,  ^' Since  the  tirst  establishment  of 
this  reservation  in  1856  it  has  been  conducted  as  a /ami,  and  not  cultivated  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  tribes  for  themselves,  except  the  family  gardens.  The  same  reason 
exists  now  for  this  that  has  in  the  past,  viz :  Our  farming  lands  are  so  limited  in  the 
valley,  and  so  cut  up  by  swamp  laud  claims,  that  to  divide  what  we  have  among  them 
and  depend  on  their  making  their  own  support  from  said  divided  lands  would  result 
in  most  cases  in  a  failure.  Whereas  we  work  most  of  the  land  by  a  community  of  interest, 
requiring  all  able  to  assist  in  raising  the  general  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  bar- 
ley, while  each  is  required  to  work  £ome  ground  as  a  garden,  raising  his  own  vege- 
tables. Thus,  on  a  given  piece  of  ground,  a  much  larger  yield  is  obtained  than  could 
be  by  them  in  separate  parcels,  as  they  are  exceedingly  prodigal  of  ground.  Although 
the  work  is  all  done  by  the  Indians  that  they  can  do,  yet,  as  we  store  the  wheat  and 
flour,  and  issue  to  them  regularly  in  order  to  avoid  waste  and  partiality,  we  have  to 
report  the  m^jor  part  of  our  crop  as  belonging  to  government,  instead  of  to  the  Indians, 
while  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  pound  of  flour  or  other  cereals  bought  for  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment." 

PRODUCTIONS. 

We  were  not  able,  owing  to  continued  rain  and  cold  during  the  past  winter,  to  put 
in  as  many  acres  of  grain  as  the  year  before,  but  have  raised  for  the  general  supply 
3,159  bushels  of  wheat,  1.603  of  oats,  1,850  of  barley,  and  estimated  1,500  bushels  of 
com  will  be  gathered.  Tne  hop  fleld  yielded  the  past  fall  20,980  pounds  of  baled  hops, 
which  netted  ns  ^,302.72.  This  year  the  yield  will  probably  not  be  as  much,  owing 
to  various  causes. 

The  Indians,  for  themselves,  have  raised  692  bushels  of  wheat,  148  of  oats,  325  of 
barley^  and  will  have  about  600  bushels  <»f  com,  1,500  of  potatoes,  60  of  beans,  12,000 
melons,  3,000  pumpkins,  and  have  cut  90  tons  of  hay  for  their  horses. 

As  the  school  was  dosed  in  the  spring  for  lack  of  funds,  nothing  was  raised  by  it  as 
a  school. 
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It  19  entirely  impracticable  to  carry  oat  here  the  instractions  in  circular  No.  23, 
86  to  increased  products,  owing  to  the  changeable  character  of  our  climate  and  its 
adjuncts. 

STOCK. 

We  have  69  horses,  to  be  rated  as  follows:  Serviceable  work,  20,  unserviceable 
work,  13,  serviceable  saddle,  21,  unserWceable  saddle,  15;  colts,  26;  mules,  13,  and 
one  mule  colt;  20  oxen ;  452  cattle,  old  and  young.  The  increase  in  cattle  the  past 
year  has  been  about  300  head ;  of  hogs  we  have  149.  Some  of  the  unserviceable  ani- 
mals, horses  and  oxen,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  during  the  coming  year.  The 
Indians  have  110  ponies,  7  mules,  and  115  hogs. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Eighteen  houses  have  been  built  for  the  Indians  during  the  year,  the  work  being 
done  by  Indians  under  the  superintendence  of  the  carpenter;  410  rods  of  g^ood  board 
fence  have  been  built,  and  327  of  rails  and  poles,  besides  repairing  14^  miles  of  rail 
fence. 

MILLS. 

The  grist-mill  has  ground  250,806  pounds  of  wheat  for  the  agency,  24,799  pounds  for 
the  Indians ;  ground  440,998  pounds  of  wheat,  and  cracked  32,411  pounds  or  barley  for 
citizens.  i 

The  saw-mill  has  cut  177,000  feet  of  lumber,  nearly  exhausting  the  timber  in  its 
vicinity.  I  therefore  moved  the  machinery  to  another  place,  only  half  the  distance 
from  the  agency  to  the  old  mill  site,  and  where  timber  will  be  found  for  several  years 
to  come.    A  large  supply  of  fencing  is  needed  immediately. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

None  of  our  Indians  subsist  by  the  chase,  and  yet  thoy  retain  their  love  for  it,  which 
they  indulge  at  proper  seasons.  All  able  are  required  to  work  for  themselves,  or  the 
agency ;  many  make  large  wages  at  shearing  sheep  during  the  seasons  therefor. 

Two  years  since  I  reported  that  one  Indian  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  shares,  but 
he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  settlers  surrounding  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  the 
sheep  to  the  owner,  nor  can  this  be  remeoied  until  these  settlers  are  paid  and 
removed. 

APPRENTICES. 

There  have  been  apprentices  as  follows,  2  blacksmiths,  2  carpenters,  2  millers,  1 
logger,  3  herdsmen,  1  harness-maker,  and  1  assistant  clerk  in  the  office;  all  have 
made  commendable  progress. 

EDUCATION. 

Owing  to  delays  (seeminglv  inseparable  from  government  business),  I  was  not  able 
to  open  the  boarding  school  during  the  year,  but  have  prepared  the  buildings  at 
Camp  Wright,  so  that  from  50  to  1(X)  can  be  accommodated.  The  buildings  already 
there  were  too  large  in  some  respects,  yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  a  short  time  its 
ample  rooms  will  be  filled.  At  present  writing  the  pupils  are  being  gathered,  washed, 
eUanedf  dressed,  and  prepared  for  the  school  proper,  which  we  hope  to  open  in 
October- 
Day  school  was  maintained  during  nine  and  one-third  months  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  scholars  made  such  progress  as  could  be  expected  under  the  adverse  circumstances. 
I  have  trie<l  to  avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  cramming  a  given  amount  of  knowl- 
edge into  the  heads  of  pupils,  and  to  make  whatever  they  do  learn,  or  have  learned, 
practical,  by  showing  its  utility;  thus  learning  becomes  to  them  not  simply  so  many 
words,  thoughts,  truths,  stored  by  memory,  but  a  part  of  themselves,  and  hence  avail- 
able in  life's  duties.  For  this,  no  teacher,  who  is  merely  a  '' time-server, ''  is  fit,  and 
there  is  a  too  common  idea  that  almost ''  anybody  can  teach  an  Iigun.'' 

SANITARY. 

This  year  the  births  (16)  have  equaled  the  deaths  (16),  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  absence  of  any  severe 
epidemic,  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and  the  improved  housing  of  the 
Indians.  « 

MISSIONARY  LABORS. 

The  missionary.  Rev.  J.  S.  Fisher,  has  been  unable,  by  reason  of  sickness,  to  devote 
as  much  time  to  his  work  among  the  Indians  as  could  have  been  wished,  yet  Sabbath 
school  has  been  maintained,  in  which  most  of  the  employes  have  assisted;  also  regular 
service  has  been  maintained,  the  ag^nt  and  native  helpers  supplementing  the  labors 
of  the  missionary.  An  interesting  field^is  open  here  for  one  willing  to  devote  himself 
to  the  salvation  of  the  poor  Indian. 
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DRAWBACKS. 

(Gambling,  drinking,  and  licentiousness  are  the  great  evils,  blocking  the  way  to  much 
progress.  Indians,  as  well  as  Mexicans,  seem  to  be  gamblers,  if  not  by  instinct,  yet  by 
early  education. 

We  have  no  trading-post  on  the  reservation,  so  Indians  cannot  obtain  intoxicating 
drink  except  they  go  off  the  reservation,  or  it  is  brought  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  on  the  reservation,  as  they  are  looked  to  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  tbia 
valley,  and  getting  money  for  work,  get  drink  for  money,  either  buying  directly  at 
the  saloons  or  through  third  parties,  and  clandestinely.  In  the  first  instance,  if  wit- 
nesses can  be  found  that  saw  them  drink  it  must  also  be  proved  that  what  they  drank 


to  an  impossibility  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  to  convict  those  that  furnish  the 
drink. 

In  closinj^,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  came  to  this  work  four  years  since,  having  bat 
little  experience  with  Indian  ways  and  less  with  governmental  ways  of  business.  I 
have  made  many  mistakes,  but  feel  and  know  that  they  have  been  those  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart.  I  have  seen  but  one  inspector  during  the  four  years,  and  that 
one  only  last  April.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  kindly  for  tne  courtesy  which  I  have 
received  from  the  office,  and  the  forbearance  with  which  my  ignorance  has  been  met. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  SHELDON, 
United  States  Indian  Agemi, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuiB  River  Agency,  Cal.,  Auguei  11, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  sixth  annual  report  of  this  agency.  The 
limited  area  of  arable  land  on  this  reservation  is  an  embarrassment  realized  m  every 
effort  to  advance  these  Indians  to  the  position  of  independence.  Although  there  are 
48,551  acres  of  land,  not  over  250  can  be  utilized  for  farming  purposes.  Quite  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  but  much  the  larger  portion  is  so  rocKy 
and  mountainous  that  it  is  entirely  worthless.  There  are  at  the  present  time  only  162 
Indians  on  the  reservation^  who  are  trying  to  make  a  living  and  permanent  homes. 
The  most  of  these  are  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground,  and  are  so  located  that 
each  family  can  control  about  160  acres  of  laud.  The  object  has  been  by  giving  each 
family  a  home  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of  care  and  attention,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  at  an  early  day  for  independent  subsistence. 

agriculture. 

Although  we  had  a  little  more  land  in  cultivation  this  year  than  last,  the  yield  is  not 
80  much;  475  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  produced  by  the  Indians :  200  bushels  com^ 
51  bushels  barley,  50  bushels  potatoes,  15  bushels  onions,  25  bushels  Deans,  30  tons  hay, 
10  tons  melons,  and  10  tons  pumpkins.  The  agency  farm  is  cultivated  for  the  excln* 
sive  purpose  of  producing  forage  for  government  stock ;  20  tons  hay  was  all  that  it 
yielded  the  present  year,  which  is  a  third  less  than  last. 

EDUCATION. 

The  manual  labor  boarding  school  has  been  in  operation  nine  m6nths,  and  a  day 
school  one  and  a  half  months  during  the  year.  The  most  of  the  year  the  school  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  children  have  really  done  better  in  the  labor  department  than 
in  the  literary. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  to  the  school  by  the  older  Indians,  on  the  ground 
that  their  children  are  becoming  alienated  and  losing  respect  for  their  parents.  An- 
other objection  to  the  school  is  that  the  rations  are  not  distributed  equally ;  the  chil- 
dren are  receiving  nearly  all,  while  it  should  be  equally  distributed.  However  erro- 
neous these  ideas  are,  they  nevertheless  have  weight  with  an  ignorant  Indian,  who 
is,  with  ills  own  tribe  at  least,  a  communist^  both  oy  nature  and  education.  Carefal 
and  persistent  effort  will  be  required  at  this  agency  to  overcome  this  prejudice  and 
make  the  school  a  success. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  done  on  this  reservation  since  I  came  in  charge,  except 
by  the  agent  and  employ^  For  twenty  years  or  more  these  Indians  have  been  drilled 
by  the  Catholic  fathers,  and  have,  through  them  and  the  Mexicans,  with  whom  they 
have  associated  for  more  than  that  length  of  time,  become  familiar  with  that  form  of 
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Cbristianity.  As  I  have  repeatedly  written,  I  cannot  speak  very  encouragingly  of 
this  department.  Tiiey  will  assent  to  everything  yon  say,  and  make  many  positive 
promisee  to  lead  correct  lives,  but  under  temptation  their  course  is  usually  such  that 
the  missionary  is  almost  discouraged  in  his  efforts  to  bring  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

If  every  department  were  as  satisfactory  as  this  there  would  be  encouragement 
sufficient  to  warrant  ultimate  success.  It  would  not  be  saying  too  mtich  to  aflSnu 
that  th^se  Indians  would  easily  support  themselves  if  they  were  located  upon  saitable 
lands.  They  are  doins  remarkablv  well  in  this  regard,  considering  their  opportuni- 
ties. I  think  now  pernaps  it  would  be  well  in  give  them  a  reasonable  start  in  stock- 
cattle,  with  the  nnderstaQding  that  they  will  soon  be  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own 
resources. 

The  only  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  self-support  and  comforiable  homes  is  their 
ungovernable  appetit-e  for  strong  drink.  I  think,  however,  even  in  this  regard,  there 
has  been  this  year  some  improvement  over  the  past. 

SANITARY* 

There  has  been  during  the  part  year  six  deaths  and  seven  births,  an  increase  of 
one.  This  is  a  remarkably  good  showing  considering  the  diseased  condition  of  these 
Indians.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  but  not  of  (juite  so  severe  a  type  as 
the  year  previous.  I  am  satisfied  their  sanitary  condition  is  gradually  improving. 
The  most  of  them,  when  sick,  come  to  me  for  treatment.  Some,  however  think,  by  the 
Indian  medicine-man  alone  is  the  healing  art  possessed. 

CIVIUZATION. 

Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  whites  for  so  many  years,  all  have  long  since  adopted 
citizens'  dress.  The  women  cut  and  make  their  own  clothing  quite  as  neatly  as  white 
women.  Their  washing  and  ironing  will  also  compare  favorably.  All  take  pride  in 
appearing  well  dressed  m  the  presence  of  company,  and  are  quite  as  observant  of  the 
rules  of  etiquette  as  white  people.  If  one  is  addressed  politely  you  may  be  sure  of  a 
similar  response.  If  they  could  become  bana-fide  owners  of  land  with  an  inalienable 
title,  it  would  lift  them  up  in  self-respect,  and  give  them  more  encouragement  than 
any  other  possible  measure. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
United  Siate»  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Los  PiNOS  Indian  Agency,* 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  /Septemper  10,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  interest,  alike  to  the  government.  State  ot  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Ute  Indians,  as  to  the  peaceful  removal  and  location  of  the  latter,  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  accomplished  successfully. 

Soon  after  submitting  my  annual  report  last  year,  the  trouble  originating  from  the 
murder  of  the  Ute  Indian  "Johnson"  by  a  freighter  named  A.  D.  Jackson,  (which, 
from  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  gained  at  the  time,  was  uncalled  for)  the  subse- 
quent capture  of  Jackson  by  the  Indians  from  the  citizens  who  were  conveying  him 
to  prison  at  Gunnison,  and  his  alleged  murder  by  che  Indians,  seemed  to  arouse  a  feel- 
ing of  antagonism  among  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  at  one  time  it  appeared  as 
if  a  serious  war  between  the  whites  and  Inrlians  would  be  the  result  and  involve  the 
State  and  government  in  much  trouble.  The  subject  at  the  time  was  so  thoroughly 
presented  to  the  department  and  so  widely  circulated  by  publication  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  inform  every  one,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  comments  upon 
the  matter  in  this  report ;  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  had  I  not  traveled  day  and  night 
at  the  time  throup^h  the  Indians'  camps,  watched  and  counseled  with  them  towards 
good  conduct,  senous  trouble  I  fear  would  have  occurred;  although  afterwards  I  was 
forced  to  lose  much  time  from  the  agency  and  at  great  expense,  dwelling  hard  upon 
my  limited  means,  in  order  to  defend  myself  at  court  from  suits  pushed  forward  by 
parties  who  were  actuated  merely  through  revengful  feelings. 

Last  December  the  Indians  received  their  annual  annuity  payment,  which  had  been 
provided  for  them  under  the  late  agreement,  together  with  their  regular  annuity 
goods,  with  all  of  which  they  were  well  satisfied. 

During  the  year  the  subject  of  their  removal  has  been  freely  discussed  by  man 

*  Agency  located  In  Colorado  until  September  1st. 
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whites  witb  whom  the  Indians  have  met,  and  presented  in  varions  forms,  so  that  it 
has  tended  to  annpy  and  keep  them  somewhat  restless. 

The  strictest  yigilauoe  has  been  exercised  during  the  year  in  regard  to  treepassers 
and  intruders  upon  the  reservation,  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  possibility  of 
trouble  and  a  conflict  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  which  appeared  imminent  at 
any  time,  from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  whites  were  upon  the  borders  of  the 
reserve  in  all  directions,  uneasy  and  clamorous  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  that 
they  might  enter  upon  and  locate  ranches.  Many  have  trespassed  upon  and  subjected 
themselves  to  removal  from  the  reserve;  the  only  result,  hatred  and  curses  upon  the 
agent. 

Last  April  some  unknown  parties,  supposed  to  have  been  passing  through  the  reser- 
vation, stole  and  drove  off  twenty-three  head  of  Indian  horses  and  ponies,  which  act 
seemed  to  excite  and  create  among  them  a  feeling  of  hatred^  and  revenge  that  was  at 
the  time  difficult  to  overcome;  yet  from  prompt  action  taken  at  the  time,  and  succeaa 
in  recovering  all  of  the  horses  and  ponies,  good  feeling  was  restored.  Withal,  the 
Indians  have  conducted  themselves  peacefilly,  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  peace  upon  the  reservation.  They  have  very  frequently  brought  to  the 
agency  horses  that  have  strayed  into  their  herds,  belonging  to  whites,  and  left  them 
for  their  owners,  or  have  notified  me,  so  that  all  have  been  able  to  recover  their  prop- 
erty. 

About  the  1st  of  last  July  I  was  informed  by  ray  Indians  that  from  evidences  they 
had  received  there  were  a  number,  or  at  least  a  band,  of  renegade  Pah  Utes  upon  the 
reservation — the  same  whom  it  was  believed  had  committed  the  depredations  and 
murders  the  previous  May  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dolores  River  and  Sierra  la  Sal — and 
suggested  their  immediat<e  capture.  They  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  their  best 
menas  scouts,  and  after  making  arrangements  with  General  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  command- 
ing the  military  in  this  district,  who  furnished  two  companies  of  cavalry,  I  starteil  in 
pursuit,  but  we  were  uusuecessful,  as  the  renegades,  by  some  means  or  other,  made 
their  escape  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Before  leaving  on  this  expedition  I 
ordered  the  entire  number  of  my  Indians,  who  were  then  scattered  over  the  reserve 
north  and  westward  to  the  extent  of  thirty  and  forty  miles,  to  move  in  east  of  the 
agency  and  directly  across  the  Uncompahgre  River,  where  I  knew  they  would  be  out 
or  the  way  of  any  possible  trouble,  to  which  they  at  once  complied.  Not  long  after- 
ward, however,  my  Indians  notiHed  me  that  they  hoA  captured  two  of  the  renegade 
Pah  Utes,  and  requested  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them.  I  at  ouoe 
ordered  them  brought  to  the  agency,  which  they  complied  with,  when  I  notified  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  cantonment,  near  agency,  of  the  fact,  and  turned  the  pris- 
oners over  to  him,  since  which  time  they  have  been  closely  confined.  From  what  in- 
formation I  gained  from  the  prisoners  and  others  I  learned  that  they  belonged  to  a 
band  known  as  Tah-kun-ni-ca-vatz's  band,  who  have  been  committing  niuraers  and 
depredations,  more  or  less,  in  Utah  and  Colorado  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 
The  late  principal  chief,  Ouray,  while  living,  had  made  several  investigations  as  to 
murders  and  depredations  committed,  and  fastened  it  upon  them,  but  they  have 
always  managed  well  their  escape.  General  Mackenzie,  after  the  event  of  capture  of 
the  two  Pah  Utes,  sent  out  troops  several  times,  but  without  success  further  than 
that  the  renegades,  finding  that  they  were  pursued,  hastened  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Ute  commissioners,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Russell,  Otto  Mears, 
and  Judge  T.  A.  McMorris,  arrived  at  Los  Pinos  Agency  tbr  the  purpose  of  locating 
and  removing  the  Iiulians  belonging  to  said  agency^  and  arrangements  having  been 
completed  June  10,  in  accordance  with  instructions  I  accompanied  them  with  a  delc^ 
gation  of  chiefs  on  a  journey  to  the  Grand  River  and  vicinity,  in  which  country  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  department  to  locate  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  provided  it  was 
suitable.  After  arriving  there,  and  making  due  examination  of  the  land,  it  was  found 
to  be  nnsatiirfactory  for  this  puqmse.  We  then  traveled  through  the  country  from 
Grand  River  to  the  Uinta  Agency,  remained  there  a  few  days,  and  then  visited  the 
country  in  vicinity  of  the  Green,  White,  and  Dushane  Rivers,  where,  upon  careful 
examination,  it  was  found  to  l>e  the  only  and  the  most  desirable  location  for  the  Un- 
compahgre Utes.  Upon  the  approval  by  the  department  of  this  selection  of  land  for 
the  Indians,  due  steps  were  taken  to  inform  the  Indians  of  their  future  location  and 
home,  to  which  some  of  them  demurred,  desiring  they  might  be  located  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley,  below  Ouray's  Ranch,  upon  the  Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison  Rivers, 
although  at  no  time  offering  any  serious  objections  or  refusing  to  go. 

After  preparations  were  commenced  by  the  Ute  commissioners-towards  the  erection 
of  temporary  agency  buildings  at  new  location  upon  Green  River,  and  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  removal  to  commence,  in  accordance  with  instructions  I  called  the 
Indians  together  in  council,  August  22,  and  instructed  them  as  to  their  duties  under 
the  late  agreement  between  them  and  the  United  States;  that  they  should  make 
preparations  and  be  ready  to  start  on  the  journey  to  new  agency  by  the  25th ;  that  I 
would  issue  to  them  three  weeks' supply  of  subsistence  to  sustain  them  while  en  rouUi: 
that  the  agency  and  certain  public  property  would  be  removed  to  the  new  agency  on 
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the  Green  River,  Utah,  at  once  npon  their  departure ;  that  the  department  had  made 
arraogement-e  to  pay  those  who  had  made  improvements  in  the  Uncompahgro  Valley 
immediately  npon  their  arrival;  and  that  they  would  find  the  country  tliey  were 
going  to  a  mncn  hetter  home  than  where  thev  now  were,  and  that  I  should  leave  for 
the  new  agency  as  soon  as  possihle.  Upon  hearing  these  instructions  for  removal, 
they  declined  to  remove  to  the  Green  River  country,  giving  as  their  reasons  that  nothing 
had  been  paid  those  who  had  made  improvements,  and  it  should  be  paid  to  them  be- 
fore leaving,  as  it  had  been  promised  them  by  the  commissioners,  and  that  they  had 
learned  the  country  about  the  Green  River  was  such  that  their  stock  could  not  live. 
I  gave  them  until  next  day  to  consider  the  matter,  and  report  to  me  the  result  of  their 
deliberations.  They  came  in  the  following  day  as  affreed  and  still  declined  to  go. 
This  refusal  to  comply  with  my  request  reMnlt-ed  in  their  being  turned  over  by  the 
department  to  the  cnarge  of  General  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  commanding  the  military  in  this 
vicinity,  who,  npon  learning  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him^  decided  to  give  the 
Indians  every  possible  opportunity  to  avoid  trouble,  and  in  view  of  this  concluded 
to  give  them  a  hearing.  I  therefore  called  the  principal  chiefs  into  the  agency  and 
accompanied  them  to  General  Mackenzie's  headquarters  at  the  cantonment,  where, 
after  learning  that  they  were  under  his  charge,  and  hearing  from  him  good  and 
friendly  advice  as  to  their  peaceable  compliance  with  their  agreement,  they  concluded 
at  once  to  remove.  This  convinces  me  that  they  had  no  very  serious  intention  of  ob- 
viating the  wishes  of  the  department  or  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  From  the 
fact  that  certain  unprincipled  whites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  and  passing 
through  the  same,  had  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  removing  by  mis- 
representing in  every  way  possible  the  action  of  the  department  and  their  agent,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Indian,  naturally  suspicious  ab  he  is,  should  endeavor  to 
remain  in  the  valley  or  country  to  which  they  were  so  fondly  attached.  The  Indians 
having  decided  to  remove,  General  Mackenzie  turned  them  over  to  my  charge  again 
on  the  S6th  of  August. 

August  27,  rations  for  three  weeks  were  issued  to  the  Indians,  who  at  once  com- 
menced their  journey  towards  their  new  location  all  apparently  cheerful  and  happy — 
General  Mackenzie,  rendering  them  every  assistance  desired ;  he  caused  a  large  boat 
to  be  placed  in  the  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  with  orders  that  they  be  safely  put  across 
together  with  all  their  property  and  stock. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Indians,  preparations  were  then  made,  and  every  assist- 
ance rendered  Maj.  £.  B.  Townsend,  special  Indian  agent,  under  whose  direct  sniier- 
vision  all  the  public  property  at  the  agency,  deemed  of  no  advantage  to  remove  to 
new  agency  was  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  August  29.  August  23,  30,  and  31  were 
occupied  in  assisting  at  auction  sale  of  the  agency  public  property,  after  which  all 
public  pro|}erty,  records,  ^c,  for  the  new  agency  were  packed  and  shipped  by  wagons 
to  the  railroad  at  Gunnison,  from  which  point  they  will  go  by  rail  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  thence  by  wagons  again  to  new  agency. 

September  3,  I  started  from  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado,  011  route  to  this  city,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  9th  instant.  A  large  amonnt  of  the  goods  and  supplies  for  shipment 
to  the  new  agency  are  now  here,  and  will  be  sent  forward  in  a  few  days  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Indians  who. are  expected  to  arrive  about  the  20th  September. 
The  estimated  distance  from- Salt  Lake  City  to  the  new  agency  is  210  miics,  chiefly 
over  a  mountainous  road. 

But  very  little  indeed  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  farming  or 
improvements  by  these  Indians,  fh>m  the  fact  that  a  removal  was  anticipate<l  early 
the  past  spring  or  summer,  and  as  it  was  the  expressed  desire  of  the  department  that 
no  seed  should  be  plantf)d,  those  who  had  been  accnstomed  to  farming  quietly  yielded, 
although  afterwards  I  fonnd  some  had  planted  a  small  amount  of  com,  potatoes,  and 
squash.  Those  who  have  farmed,  and  who  I  am  sure  will  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits now  that  they  are  permanently  located,  number  twenty.  To  those  should  be 
given  their  land  under  the  lat<e  agreement  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  build  for  them 
small  but  comfortable  and  substantial  houses,  furnish  them  agricultural  implements, 
wagons,  and  other  necessary  article^,  and  the  necessary  assistance  in  beginning  farm- 
ing operations.  B^  starting  out  promptly  with  them  early  next  spring,  and  by  proper 
and  careful  handling,  with  a  view  to  holding  them  'at  their  new  location,  showing 
them  that  the  department  is  determined  to  carry  out  its  promises,  I  am  coutident  of 
success,  and  that  it  will  have  the  most  encouraging  effect,  inducing  them  to  further 
efforts  towards  industrial  habits.  At  the  same  time  this  method  will  have  the  greatest 
power  and  be  the  best  influence  in  drawing  others  to  labor  same  as  their  friends,  also 
when  they  see  the  encouraging  resulta  obtained  from  labor,  as  they  undoubtedly  will 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  necessary  wagons,  harness,  implements, 
&c.,  that  are  to  be  furnished  them  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ute  Indian  com- 
missioners, should  be  delivered  to  those  who  will  commence  farming  next  spring,  at 
as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

These  Indians  are  upon  the  whole  engaged  in  raising  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  and 
ore  principally  herdeta,  but  I  am  confident  in  a  short  time  from  the  example  of  those 
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who  will  begin  farming  at  once,  and  the  assistance  that  shall  be  rendered  them,  a 
large  majority  will  at  least  conimonce  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground  as  experi- 
mental. Their  stock  now  consists  principally  of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  former 
receiviug  their  principal  attention.  I  have  already  endeavored  and  advised  them  to 
dispose  of  all  their  horses  excepting  such  as  they  will  actually  require,  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  cattle  from  which  I  am  sure  they  will  receive  much  more  benefit.  I  shall 
continue  to  nress  this  matter,  and  am  confident  in  another  year,  from  the  favorable 
manner  in  wnich  they  have  taken  the  matter,  I  shall  accomplish  the  object. 

Since  taking  charge  of  these  Indians  the  (question  of  removal,  under  the  late  agree- 
ment, has  been  constantly  under  consideration  until  at  present  completed,  which  fact 
has  precluded  any  arrangements  whatever  being  made  towards  establishing  a  school 
at  this  agency ;  yet  there  are  among  these  Indians  as  fine  subjects  and  good  material 
as  can  be  found  among  any  other  class  of  Indians  in  the  country  for  intellectual  train- 
ing. They  have  been  and  are  now  eager  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  the 
agency,  that  their  children  may  learn  the  English  language.  Now  that  they  are  to  be 
located  permanently,  I  earnestly  and  strongly  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment the  necessity  of  the  early  establishment  of  a  school.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  boarding  school  system  as  being  the  best  and  most  appropriate  for  them ;  where 
all  the  scholars  would  be  directly  and  continually  under  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  teachers  and  subject  to  the  direct  influences  of  civilization  connected  with  the 
agency. 

Referring  to  the  character  and  habits  of  these  Indians,  I  am  pleased  to  state  they 
are  comparatively  good,  and  their  disposition  generally  has  been  to  assist  the  white 
man  in  their  country  where  he  ha«  acted  candidly  and  honorably  towards  them. 
There  is  no  licentiousness  among  them  that  I  can  see  or  have  learned.  Gambling 
during  the  past  year  has  been  practiced  considerably  among  themselves,  principally 
horse-racing  and  cards.  The  cause  of  this  I  am  forced  to  believe  is  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  condition  they  have  been  in  during  the  year,  anticipating  a  removal. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  generally  during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  They  are 
free  from  any  syphilitic  diseases.  A  few  cases  of  small-pox  appearing  among  them  at 
one  time  proved  quite  a  scare,  but  from  prompt  action  and  carefril  attention  this 
loathsome  disease  was  very  soon  checked.  A  large  number  of  them  were  vaccinated, 
and  some,  through  superstitious  ideas,  refused.  There  has  been  during  the  year  a 
large  increase  in  number  of  Indians  applying  for  medical  tieatment  over  that  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  ignoring  their  own  "medidne"  men.  The  "medicine"  men  of  the 
tribe  themselves  have  applied  for  treatment  and  have  brought  into  the  agency  their 
children  for  treatment.  The  agency  physician.  Dr.  C.  A.  Hoover,  is  deserving  of 
much  credit  for  his  medical  skill  and  perseverance  in  the  treatment  of  all  their  ail- 
ments; his  duties  are  on  the  increase  and  the  native  medicine  man  is  rapidly  losing 
power  among  the  Indians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  th«t  in  the  erection  of  permanent  build- 
ings next  year  at  the  agency  a  hospital  can  be  established  for  the  care  of  their  sick, 
and  by  this  I  am  confident  in  a  short  time  the  medicine  man  will  be  one  of  the  names 
of  the  past  and  another  great  step  gained  towards  the  thorough  civilization  of  theee 
peonl**. 

The  employ^  force  of  this  agency  at  present  consists  of  1  physician,  1  clerk,  1  carpen- 
ter, 1  miller,  I  blacksmith,  1  farmer,  1  assistant  farmer,  4  herder,  1  laborer,  all  regular 
white  employes,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  two 
cases  as  reported,  all  have  conducted  themselves  exceedingly  well  and  have  been  ever 
assiduons  in  their  endeavors  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Indian  and  service  gene- 
rally. There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  irregular  work  during  the  year  in  connectioa 
with  agency  afi'airs,  yet  they  have  acted  pronijitly  and  cheerfuUy  at  any  duty  required 
of  them.  Referring  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  I  have  to  represent  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  particular,  and  in  which  an  agent  has  to  use  very  careful  discretion.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  adjuncts  towards  the  good  conduct  and  morals  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  very  close  observers  and  are  generally  inclined  to  follow  the  example  set  him 
by  his  white  friends.  In  consequence  of  this  all  pers<m8  connected  with  an  Indian 
agency  should  be  of  strict  moral  and  temperate  habits.  I  have  at  all  times  in  the  selec- 
tion of  my  employes  made  this  a  prerequisite ;  have  instructed  them  carefully  as  to  their 
dutit*s  and  at  the  same  time  the  position  they  stood  in  to  the  Indian,  that  their  actions 
might  be  as  a  good  example  and  add  something,  no  matter  how  little,  to  the  civilizing 
influences  around  them. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  early  survey  and  location  of  the  boundary  of  the 
new  reservation  be  made:  also  the  running  of  subdivisional  lines,  that  allotments 
may  be  made  to  individual  Indians  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

There  are  upon  the  location  these  Indians  are  now  being  settled,  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  made  improvements  and  who,  I  understand^  will  not  remove  until  paid 
for  said  improvements.  It  is  very  important  that  this  matter  of  whatever  they  claim 
should  be  settled  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  complaints  from  either  parties. 

The  branch  of  the  Ute  Indian  commission  having  in  charge  the  location  and  re- 
moval of  these  Indians  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  labors  during  the  past  sum- 
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mer,  nnder  many  trying  and  conflicting  circnmstanoes,  and  are  deserving  of  much 
praise. 

To  General  R.  8.  Mackenzie,  commanding  the  military  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Pinos 
Agency,  Colorado,  and  the  officers  within  his  command,  this  agency  is  mnch  indebted 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended  and  also  for  the  promptness  with  which  he  has  at  all 
times  responded  with  assistance  in  preserving  peace  and  good  order  upon  the  reser- 
vation. 
The  annual  statistical  report  of  this  agency  is  herewith  inclosed. 
In  conclusion  permit  me  re8i)ectfully  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  support  of  the  de- 
partment and  Indian  Office  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this  agency  during  the 
past  year,  which  have  terminated  so  successfully. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  BERRY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency, 
Colorado,  September  — ,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders  received  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual 
report. 

The  Southern  Ute  Indians  are  located  on  their  old  reservation  in  Southwestern  Col- 
orado, which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  mountainous  land,  15  miles  in  width  and  100  miles  iu 
length,  so  usually  conceded,  although  there  is  but  an  imaginary  line  on  the  north- 
western comer,  separating  the  Southern  Ute  from  the  main  reservation  recently  vacated 
by  the  White  River  and  Tabeqnache  or  Uncompahgre  bands. 

This  reservation  is  well  adapted  for  grazing,  being  well  watered  by  the  Rio  Los 
Pinos,  Peadre,  Animas,  La  Plata,  Florida,  Mancos,  San  Juan,  and  Dolores ;  only  the 
narrow  bottoms  along  the  streams  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  no  crops 
can  be  successfully  raised  without  irrigation.  There  are  in  the  mountains  large  num- 
bers of  the  larger  species  of  game,  principally  bear  and  deer,  of  w^hich  the  Indians, 
during  the  fall  months,  kill  large  quantities.  The  meat  is  dried  for  winter  use,  the 
skins  well  dressed,  and  usually  sold  to  the  agency  trader  for  cash,  or  at  the  stores  iu 
near  settlements  for  such  articles  as  the  Indian  desires,  with  the  exception  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  are  not  openly  sold  to  Indians  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Ute  Indian,  is  I  believe,  the  purest  type  of  the  American  Indian  now  existing. 
There  is  not  a  half-breed  or  a  squaw-man  in  the  Ute  trilw.  Their  principal  vices  are 
horse-racing  and  gambling.  No  attempt  at  farming  has  been  made  by  these  Indians. 
They  believe  that  labor  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Ute  Indian.  They  own  largo 
bands  of  horses  and  some  small  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  they  carefully  herd. 
Their  stock  of  horses  is  constantly  increasing  both  i>y  natural  increase  and  by  pur- 
chase. They  rarely  sell  a  horse,  except  for  some  fault.  Many  of  their  sheep  and 
goats  they  kill  and  eat  during  that  portion  of  the  winter  when  the  deep  snows  prevent 
reaching  the  agency.  Cobosone,  a  subchief  of  the  Weeminnches,  owns  and  herds  over 
one  hundred  head  of  American  cattle,  some  of  which  he  occasionally  sells  to  the 
butchers. 

The  Ute  Indian  naturally  inclines  towards  pastoral  nursuits,  to  which  this  reserva- 
tion is  well  adapted.  Nomadic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  living  in  tepees  or  tents,  he  fre- 
quently removes  from  one  portion  of  the  reservation  to  anotner,  as  his  fancy  or  incli- 
nation dictates,  the  squaws  doihg  all  the  labor  required  in  connection  therewith.  They 
steadfastly  reftiBe  to  live  in  houses,  tents  to  them  being  more  satisfactory.  Imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  family,  the  tents,  olankets,  and  in  fact  nearly 
every  thing  they  possess,  are  burned ;  and,  if  a  **  warrior,'^  several  of  his  most  valuable 
horses  are  shot,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  owner. 

No  schools  have  been  established.  An  earnest  but  unsuccessfnl  effort  has  been  made 
to  induce  the  sending  of  Ute  children  to  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Peno.  None  of 
the  tribe  speak  English.  All  communication  with  them  is  done  either  in  Ute  or  in  the 
Spanish  language,  the  latter  being  partially  understood  by  many  of  the  tribe. 

The  requisite  number  of  Ute  Indians  having  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  ratifying  agreement  with  the  Utes,"  Hon.  George  w.  Manypenny,  oftho 
Ute  commission,  accompanied  by  myself,  have  thoroughly  examined  all  the  lands  on  the 
Rio  La  Plata  and  vicinity.  Said  land  are  now  being  sarveyed  with  a  view  to  locating 
the  Southern  Ute  tribe  in  severalty.  By  including  all  the  agricultural  lands  on  the 
several  streams  running  through  the  present  reservation,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  furnish  the  Indians  the  number  of  acres  promised  when  said  agreement  was 
signed. 

The  survey,  construction,  and  operation  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway 
through  some  50  miles  of  the  reservation,  without  any  '*  amicable  arrangement''  being 
made  with  the  Indians,  as  ordered  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  added  io 
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more  or  less  trespassers  on  every  side,  the  constant  talk  of  removal,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  other  two  bands,  the  Uncompaheres  and  White  Rivers,  has  kept  these 
Indians  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  and  excitement,  which  still  contmnes  to 
require  constant  care  and  watchfulness. 

Arboles,  a  new  station  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company,  having  been 
located  on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  on  the  reservation,  at  once  became  a  frontier  railroad 
town  of  the  worst  description,  made  up  piincipally  of  saloons  and  dance-houses,  and 
filled  with  outlaws  of  botn  sexes.  This  town  lasted  but  a  few  days.  All  trespassers 
were  at  once  successfully  removed  without  serious  difficulty. 

Nearly  my  whole  time  since  May  last  has  been  consumed  in  keeping  the  Indians 
from  going  beyond  the  reservation  lines,  and  others  from  trespassing  within,  and  in 
investigating  complaints,  from  whatever  source  they  might  come.  At  this  time  my 
people  are  all  on  "the  reservation,  the  most  of  them  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
agency,  on  the  Rio  Los  Pinos,  seemingly  contented  and  well  disposed. 

The  Indian  police  force,  20  in  num^r,  are  not  as  efficient  as  desired,  but  are  grad- 
ually improving.  I  have  not  deemed  it  practicable  to  attempt  their  use  where  it  was 
probable  they  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  whites.  On  several  occasions  the  po- 
lice have  come  in  and  reported  that  which,  if  unknown  and  left  alone,  must  have 
caused  serious  trouble.  The  wearing  of  uuiibrms  has  a  beneficial  influence  towards 
civilization,  and  aids  in  inducing  others  to  wear  citizens'  clothing,  as  well  as  aiding 
in  the  control  of  the  Indians.  Several  horses  have  been  recovered,  which  had  been 
lost  or  stolen,  through  aid  of  Indian  police. 

Confidence  in  the  agency  physician  has  greatly  increased.  Applications  for  medi- 
cal treatment  are  more  frequent,  although  few,  if  any,  have  entirely  abandoned  their 
native  medicine  men,  with  their  Hoodo  practices.  Chief  Ouray,  who  died  near  this 
agency  September  last,  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  most  en- 
lightened and  liberal-minded  of  all  the  Utes,  was  constantly  surrounded  by  his  native 
medicine  men  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  here  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few 
days  later. 

AH  supplies  received  during  the  year  have  been  of  good  quality  and  promptly  de- 
livered. 

The  relations  between  this  agency  and  the  United  States  military  forces,  as  well  as 
the  civil  authorities  and  citizens  of  Colorado,  continue  to  be  of  the  most  cordial 
nature. 

The  agency  buildings  are  unfit  and  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  supplies  and  to 
furnish  suitable  quarters  for  agent  and  employ^. 

Statistical  report  accompanying. 
Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  PAGE, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  CoMMissiONRR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  Riykr  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  20,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  department  instructions  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  my  second  annual  re])ort  of  the  condition  of  affairs  under  my  charge  at  this 
agency,  being  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1881 : 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1880  the  Indians  were  wrought  up  to  no  little  excite- 
ment by  the  appearance  of  the  railroad  officials,  who  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
right  of  way  through  the  Sioux  reservation.  This  state  of  feeling  continued  until 
about  the  Ist  of  January,  1881,  when  a  treaty  was  completed  for  a  right  of  way  for 
two  railroads  through  the  Sioux  reservation. 

When  spring  opened  the  Indians  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  commence  fanning,  and 
had  their  ox-teams  been  of  any  use  to  them  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more  plow- 
ing, but  they  were  useless,  being  wild  and  unbroken ;  which  faZt  being  made  known 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  authority  was  granted  to  break  500  acres  of 
prairie  sod,  the  breaking  to  be  done  on  those  sites  where  the  Indians  have  laid  oat 
their  claims  and  indicated  as  their  future  homes. 

The  Indians  have  in  all  cases  planted  their  old  land  and  in  a  few  instances  have 
broken  new.  The  season  has  been  favorable  and  the  crops  look  well,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  i*eap  a  ^ood  harvest.  The  Indians  at  present  are  putting  up  large 
quantities  of  hay  for  winter  use,  the  experience  of  last  winter  having  taught  them 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  preparea  for  the  long  cold  winters  of  this  country. 
Farming  operations  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  successful  this  season,  the  rainfall 
having  ueen  sufficient  to  mature  all  kinds  of  crops. 

Since  my  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  78  yoKe  of  work  oxen  have  been  issued  to 
the  Indians,  all  being  branded  C.  R.  A.,  to  denote  the  agency  to  which  they  belong. 
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MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  are  good.  The  worst  element  that  we  have 
to  contend  against  is  the  bad  influence  of  the  sqnaw-men  and  some  half-breeds,  who 
are  constantly  irritating  the  Indians,  which  causes  acts  of  reprisal  on  their  part.  No 
crimes  of  any  magnitude  among  the  Indians  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  but 
few  petty  offenses  have  been  committed.  The  Indians  that  belong  to  this  agency 
were  accused  of  stealing  20  horses  and  killing  a  Ree  Indian  about  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  but  when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  ascertained  it  was  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  crime  was  committed  by  an  Indian  now  residing  at  Eosebnd  Agency. 

CENSUS. 

On  assuming  charge  of  this  agency,  July  23,  1880,  there  were  then  drawing  rations 
1,764  persons.  Later  on  in  September  a  census  was  taken  when  there  were  found  to  be 
1,809  people  on  the  reservation;  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  1,901  persons  draw- 
ing rations,  bein^  an  increase  for  the  year  of  137  people. 

The  following  is  a  complete  record  of  the  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency : 


Bond  or  tribe. 


Blackfeet  band,  No.  1 ... . 

Sana  Arc  bond,  No.  2 

Monnecjoiifoa  band.  No.  8 
Two  Kettle  band,  No.  4 . . . 


Hen. 

Women 

Boys. 

GirU. 

61 

80 

146 

173 

82 
120 
178 
243 

53 

72 

103 

177 

68 

74 
110 
166 

400 

623 

405 

413 

Total. 


250 
346 
537 
750 

1,001 


POLICE. 

The  police  force  is  growing  in  popularity  and  influence,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  agency.  The^  are  prompt  in  making  arrests,  obedient  in  the  execution  of  orders, 
industrious  in  their  habits,  and  seem  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  ofiice.  They 
are  appointed  from  the  various  camps  and  are  required  to  remain  there  between  issue 
days,  when  they  come  in  and  report  anything  of  interest,  births,  deaths,  &c.,  but 
should  anything  unusual  occur  they  are  required  to  report  immediately. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  about  150  acres,  of  which  this  year  100  acres  was  seeded 
with  oats,  8  acres  with  wheat,  10  acres  with  potatoes,  ana  a  large  agency  garden. 
The  Indian  boys,  that  were  attending  school,  cultivated  5  acres  of  potatoes,  which  bids 
fair  to  become  a  good  crop. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  a  large  portion  of  this*  farm  would  be  to  allot  it 
to  the  Indians,  the  most  deserving  farmers  in  10-acre  lots,  as  it  consists  of  two  fields, 
one  three  miles  north  of  the  agency  (this  field  I  would  recommend  to  be  divided  as 
above),  and  the  other  inclose  proximity  to  the  agency,  the  two  together  being  too  large 
to  be  properly  cultivated  witn  the  labor  force  at  my  disposal. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  has  been  good.  The  resident 
physician  has  the  confidence  of  all  the  Indians,  as  he  won  their  respect.  The  total 
number  of  Indians  who  have  received  medical  treatment  number  1,124;  births,  87; 
deaths,  44.  This  record  is  believed  to  be  correct.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  disease 
among  the  Indians  during  the  year.  Diseases  most  prevalent  have  been  consumption, 
scrofula,  &.C.,  and  of  late  cases  of  skin  disease,  doubtless  contracted  from  the  ponies, 
following,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  chronic  cause.  The  number  of  deaths  (44)  in- 
cludes those  from  all  causes,  accidents  as  w^ell  as  diseases,  and  is  not  regarded  as  large 
considering  that  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  has  been  over  eighteen 
hundred  and  that  their  manner  of  living  does  not  include  a  respect  for  hygienic  laws 

LIVE  STOCK. 

A  careful  count  of  live  stock  has  been  taken  during  last  month  with  the  following 
approximate  result :  horses,  1,075 ;  cattle,  3,450 ;  hogs,  150.  This  record  includes  stock 
owned  by  half-breeds  as  well  as  Indians. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  religious  care  of  this  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  whose  work,  although  surrounded  with 
difficulties  is  progressing  favorably.  The  Congregationalists  also  maintain  a  mission 
on  the  reservation,  whioli  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  and  seems  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition.    I  wish  to  add  that  the  missionary  work  done  by  Mr.  Rigg  ^ 
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cannot  be  too  fully  appTeciat<ed,  nor  the  amonnt  of  good  done  by  him  in  and  aronnd  the 
Indian  camps. 

SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  boys'  boarding  school  at  this  agency  we  can  be  justly  proud.  This  school  has 
been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Love  as  principal  and  Miss 
Mary  Eccles  as  assistant  teacher.  In  this  school  there  is  a  regular  attendance  of  twenty 
boys  whose  process  is  remarkable.  They  are  instructed  in  the  English  language. 
The  creator  portion  of  them,  in  fact  all  with  one  exception,  have  been  attending  school 
less  than  one  year ;  most  of  them  can  now  read  and  write  with  the  greatest  facility. 
When  this  school  was  first  opened  I  had  some  little  trouble  to  get  boys  to  attend,  but 
when  they  found  they  were  not  going  to  be  hurt  I  had  no  more  trouble  with  them. 

Saint  John's  Mission  School,  located  about  three  miles  north  of  the  agency,  is  conduc- 
ted under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  J.  F.  Kinney,  jr., 
who  has  charge  oi  this  school,  seems  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  few  discontented  parents,  who  think  they  ought  to  draw  all  the  annuitv 
goods  provided  for  these  children  by  government  themselves,  and  that  the  church 
snonld  provide  other  clothing  for  their  children.  This  school  has  a  regular  attendances 
of  thirty  girls.  I  am  satisfied  that  an  Indian  school  «hould  be  kept  in  session  the  whole 
year  through  in  order  to  keep  the  children  away  from  the  savage  influences  they  en- 
counter  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  more  commodious  school  buildings  on 
this  agency  be  erected,  suflicient  for  at  least  fifty  boys,  as  the  Indians  have  a  strong 
desire  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  nothing  in  my  opinion  is  more  conducive 
to  establishing  civilization  among  them  than  a  good  education  for  thoir  children. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEONARD  LOVE. 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Creek  Aoenct,  Dakota, 

August  21, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  and 
the  condition  of  the  service  at  this  agency  dunng  the  year  1880-'81.  On  the  21st  of 
August  last,  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  there  were  present  on  the  reservation — 

Indians  of  pure  and  mixed  blood 969 

Died  during  the  year 38 

TransfeiTcd  to  other  agencies 56 

Absent  without  leave 9 

Total 103 

Remaining 866 

Increase : 

Births  during  the  year 45 

Admitted  from  Standing  Rock 131 

Admitted  from  other  agencies 19 

Total : 195 

Present  on  reservation  this  date i 1,061 

This  includes  Indians  of  mixed  blood. 

IMPROVEBfKNT. 

During  the  past  year  a  much  greater  improvement  has  taken  place  among  these 
people  than  has  hitherto  been  observed.  The  dissolution  of  the  tribal  government 
and  existence  and  the  establishment  of  the  household  or  family,  as  the  unit  of  society, 
are  now  accomplished  facts.  It  has  taken  three  years  of  incessant  labor  to  do  this, 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  the  chiefs,  who  finally  adopted  it  themselves  and, 
at  last,  aided  in  its  accomplishment.  In  this  matter  the  variance  between  the  laws 
governing  Indian  afi*airs  and  the  ]9olicy  of  the  Indian  OflSce  presents  a  singular  anom- 
aly^  the  tormer  expressly  recognizing  and  sustaining  the  insUtutions  that  the  latter  is 
designed  to  destroy. 

During  the  year  every  family  on  the  reservation  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  the 
advancement  of  its  condition  and  welfare,  while  some,  with  the  assistance  obtained 
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from  the  ageiicy ,  have  made  themaelTiia  veiy  comfortable  and  are  the  posM 
eouBideralile  personal  property.  Forty-five  houses  have  heeii  erected  and  about  twenty- 
five  moved  from  the  commoa  land  and  re-erecte<l  ou  land  taken  in  severalty  by  the 
owoeis,  unaided.  The  majority  of  these  are  built  of  hewn  logs  and  are  excellent  hab- 
itations, well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  are  mostly  floored  with  lumber.  Twenty  of 
these  are  covered  with  good  shiucle  tooIh,  with  habitable  rooms  ou  the  second  floor. 
Three  frame  houses  were  erected  for  three  of  the  best  families.  In  most  instances  the 
occupation  of  comfortable  honses  has  produced  au  important  change  in  the  habits  ol 
the  occupants.  Uany  of  these  houses  are  famished  after  the  manner  of  the  white 
people,  as  far  as  possible,  and  some  of  them  kept  scrupnlonsly  clean.  The  most  resjHJCt- 
ablo  families  appear  to  be  those  most  anxioas  to  iuiprove  tbeit  condition.  The  total 
number  uf  houses  ou  the  leservation  occupied  by  Indians  is — 

Frame  houses ......... ...... ... ■ 6 

Hewu-log  houses ...... 73    . 

Bound-log  houses  ....: ISl 

200 


Prior  to  this  year  th««e  people  have  oaltivated  smal 
mon  land.  The  prodnct,  though  usually  plentiful,  i 
profit  to  the  individuals  who  performed  the  labor.  I  aocnrdinglv,  last  fall,  decided  to 
allot  land  in  severalty  to  such  families  as  were  anxious  to  taku  k  and  make  imnrnve- 
ments  independently.  Tboue  wbo  obtained  land  on  which  improvements  alreadj 
exislMl  expelled  all  others,  obliging  tiiem  to  take  new  lands  upon  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  improvements  aotil  late  in  tbe  season.  i'oT  this  reason,  and  also 
in  ooDsequence  of  the  severe  winter  anil  late  spriog,  tbe  number  of  families  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  this  year  is  but  96,  against  ltl6  last  year;  notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  the  area  uiidor  cultivation  this  jear  is  greater  than  that  of  last 
year  by  about  30  acres.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  acns  of  new  land  were  broken 
for  the  Indians  during  the  summer,  though  too  late  to  be  planted  this  year.  The 
spring  was  so  late  that  it  was  Dot  deemed  advisable  to  take  the  risk  of  the  failure  of 
small  grain,  and  accordingly  the  crop  of  this  year  will  be  mostly  com  aud  vesetables. 

The  sutijoined  table  exhibits  the  number  and  names  of  the  families  eng^ed  in  cul- 
tivation tnls  year : 


Aoiea  onHinted 


1 

7 

w 

16 

12 
11 

"'it 

^'■c'^C^-^- 
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a 

d 


Names. 


24  I  Lucy  Carpenter  and  sister. 


25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

64 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 


William  Carpenter. 
WithTaU 


One  in  the  Center. 

Heart  Fisher 
White  Light. 

Red  Hail 

Wounded  Foot 
Pretty  Lightning 

Crow 

Talking  Crow 
Fool  Bear 


Acres  oultirated 
in— 


i 


m 

I 
s 

o 


Patch  Patch 


4 

8 

8 


Patcii 


2h  Patch 


Patch 


Patci 


Patch 


Shaved  Dog 

Crow  Man 

Pretty  Bear  and  son 

Good  Little  White  Man 

Bad  Moccasin 

Big  Hawk 

Hair  in  Lodge 
Eagle  Dog 

Brother  of  All 
Red  Bull 


Fast  Walker 
Burnt  Prairie 

Red  Day 

Frog 

Black  Inside 
Comes  After  Bear 

Echo 

Two  Teeth 


Splits 

Ixmg  Coyote. 
Red  Hawk 
Red  Water 
Afhdd  of  Hawk 
Bare  Foot 
Medicine  Crow 

Eagle  Shield 

Big  Hand 

Standing  Soldier 

Backwards 

White  Bnilklo  Walker 

Qaick  Iron 

C  Afraid  ot   Kettles   and 

\     Afiraid  of  Shooting. 

Fat 

Changing  Hawk 
Fire  Tail 

Batcher 
Slapping 

I  Fire  Cloud  and  Wizi 

Piece  of  Robe 

Bull  Ghost 

White  Crane  Walker 

Wooden  Horn 

Red  Bear 
Left  Hand 
Willow  Back 
Listening  to  the  Wind . . 
Hundrea. 


85  I  Little  Wounded 


i  Patch 
Patch  Patch 

Patch  Patch 

I  I 

li  Patch  Patch! 


Is  I 


Location. 


Bench  below  Camp- 
bell Creek. 

— do 

On  prairie  west  of 
Campbell  Creek. 

CampMll  Creek  — 


.  ..do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mouth  of  Campbell 

Creek. 
Bench  below  agency 
— do 

do 

do 

do 

Mouth  of  Cunpbell 

Creek. 
Bench  below  agency 
On  prairie  east  of 
agency. 

In  agency  field 

Below  agency  on  bot- 
tom. 
Bench  above  agency 

.do 

Prairie  above  agency 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bottom  near  Great 
Bend. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Great  Bend 

Great    Bend   and 

prairie. 
On  island  in  bend . . . 

In  Great  Bend 

do 

— do 

— do 

.  ...do 


0 


'5 


a 


1      c 

)       o 


Remarks. 


20 
9 

9 

8 
6 
7 
5 
18 


10 
12 

15 

12 

8 

7 

9 

4 
7 

8 
8 

6 


7 
10 


11 

8 


6 


.do 


...do 

...do 

Prairie  at  Great 
Bend. 

do 

do 


Soldier  Creek 


of 


Prairie   north 

agency. 

Soldier  Creek 

Soldier  Creek,  head 
Soldier  Creek, 

near  head. 

do 

do 

do 

In  agency  Add 

Bottom    in    Great 

Bend. 
....do 


3 

8 

6 
4 
6 
4 

5 

10 

6 
5 

7 

6 

6* 

12 

7 

13 
5 

4 

8 
5 

8 


4 

6, 


li 


31 
8| 


Widows,     moving 
to  Crow  Creek. 


Moving    to  Crow 


Creek. 
Do. 


Moving  to  prairie 
east  of  agency. 

Moving  to  prairie. 


31  Removing,  &c. 


Removing. 


Remov'gto  prairie. 


Agency  employ^. 


^ 
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B 

0 


86 
«7 
88 


80 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

05 
96 
97 


Names. 


Skunk 

Four  Eagles ... 
Drifting  Goose. 


Surrounded 

Cekpa 

Bad^r 

Belond  Le  Clair. . 
Antoine  Le  Glair, 
liark  Wells 


SaolDemans 

Bear  Ghost 

Don't  Know  How . 


Total 


Acres  cnltiyated 
in— 


e 

e 


U 

2 
S 


H 


U 
1 
1 
(*) 


I 


o 


I 
1 


Patch  Patch 
Patch  Patch 
Patch  Patch 


Patch 


Location. 


s 

«s 
o 

as  9V>«  n. 
_  Q    • 


Remarks. 


Patch 

Patch  Patch 
Patch  Patch 
Patch  Patch 

II 


2221       124 


Bottom  in  G't  Bend. 

— do 

In  agency  field;  has 
5  acres  on  Camp- 
bell Creek. 

Above  agency 

In  agency  field 

Bottom  Great  Bend 
On  agency  reserve . . 
In  agency  field 


ft 
ft 


13ft 


At  agency . 
Great  Bend 
Elm  Creek. 


P 

12 


6 


4ft 


2ft 


8 

4 

30 

6 

12 
10 
20 


774|i  33ft 


In  Mency  field. 
Employe. 


Agency     interpre- 
ter. 


*6|  acres  oats. 
STOCK  RAlfilNG. 

Last  year  300  head  of  domestic  cattle  were  parchaaed  by  the  department  and  issned 
to  these  Indians  as  an  exx>eriment.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  of  them  died  last  winter 
and  spring  from  the  efifect  of  the  seTerity  and  length  of  the  winter ;  more  than  a  hun- 
dred horses  also  died.  The  total  number  of  head  of  stock  now  owned  by  these  Indians 
is  as  follows : 

Horses 284 

Cattle 409 

Swine 38 

Poultry 496 

CIVILIZATION. 

Probahlyj  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Indians  is  that  afforded  oy  the  voluntary  ahandonment  of  the  practice  of  carrying 
arms.  Among  these  people  fire-arms  and  other  weapons  seem  to  have  lost  their  for- 
mer value,  and  are  no  longer  borne  by  any  except  the  police,  either  openly  or  concealed. 
No  act  of  violence  or  assault  with  a  weapon,  formerlv  so  common,  has  been  known 
here  for  three  years.  All  disputes  are  now  adjusted  at  the  agency  office,  and  the 
decisions  enforced  by  the  police  when  necessary.  Even  this  is  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence than  when  this  mode  of  settlement  was  first  instituted. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  people  wear  civilian  apparel,  and  I  think  that  if  the 
traders  did  not  supply  red  flannel  and  list  cloth  the  Indian  garb  would  entirely  dis- 
appear at  once. 

The  social  condition  of  women  among  the  Indians  has  been  one  of  utter  degradation 
for  so  many  generations,  and  the  improvement  of  their  status  so  much  in  conflict  with 
inherited  prejudices  and  so  Incompatible  with  the  mode  of  life  that  prevailed  up  to 
very  i-ecent  times,  that  amelioration  in  this  respect  is  necessarily  very  slow.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  perceptible  to  me  except  so  far  as  it  is  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  agent. 
The  abandonment  of  the  wife  and  polygamous  marriages  are  still  frequent  occurrences, 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  These  evils  have,  however,  greatly  diminished 
since  the  village  life  has  been  abandoned  and  the  families  dispersed  over  the  reserva- 
tion. A  sentiment  favorable  to  the  unity  of  the  family  under  one  father  and  one 
mother  is  becoming  very  pronounced  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and,  naturally 
enough,  those  who  maintain  the  polygamous  relation  are  the  most  ready  to  denounce 
and  condemn  it.  The  practice  con  Id  be  peremptorily  suppressed  by  a  prohibitory 
measure  having  the  force  of  law  and  applied  equally  at  every  agency. 

The  "Grass  IiOdge"  dance  is  still  practiced  among  these  Indians,  though  it  has 
undergone  some  modifications  and  is  the  only  form  of  dancing  permitted.  The  Indians 
claim  the  right  to  practice  it  as  a  rational  recreation.  An  attempt  was  recently  made 
to  revive  an  immoral  dance,  which  was  given  up  by  common  consent  over  two  years 
ago,  but  it  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  police,  attended  by  a  characteristic  "knoc 
down  and  drag  out''  of  the  prinoipal  ofTenders.    Like  polygamy,  this  barbarous  fes 
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val  could  be  entirely  sappressed  by  the  eaforcement  of  a  general  prohibition.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  '*  medicine  man,''  though  the 
latter  is  destined  to  be  soon  overcome  and  extinguished  by  the  allopathist. 

The  Indian  merchant  referred  to  in  my  previous  annual  reports  is  still  in  business, 
maintaining  a  salutary  competition  'with  the  licensed  trader^  and  thus,  while  adding 
largely  to  his  capital  and  personality,  diffuses  genuine  happiness  over  a  large  area. 
Two  other  Indians  of  the  tribe  are  preparing  to  open  trade  stores  and  enter  the  lists 
with  the  white  trader. 

EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  school  was  open,  and  school  kept  firom  September  until  the  end  of 
March.  *  *  «  *  jt  was  again  opened  on  June  20  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E. 
D.  Canfield,  a  thoroughly  practical  teacher,  but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  it  was  again  closed  on  the  10th  of  July.  It  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  1st  of  September.  No  camp  or  day  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  past 
year.  These  have  always  been  a  total  failure.  •  •  •  *  xhe  only  practical  educa- 
tional measure  thus  far  adopted  for  Indian  children  is  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
at  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 

LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Last  summer  one  band  of  this  tribe  was  located  in  severalty,  each  family  taking  320 
acres,  upon  which  it  be^an  some  kind  of  improvement.  Last  spring  the  demand  of 
the  Indians  for  the  subdivision  of  the  land  and  the  allotment  of  it  in  severalty  became 
general.  A  surveyor  was  accordingly  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  up  to  the  present 
the  following  named  persons  have  been  aUoted  land  and  are  liyingon  their  allotments 
or  preparing  to  move  upon  them : 


No. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


iNTames. 


Thunder 

Walking  with  Iron 

Bear  Thonder 

Horn  Dog 

Seeking  Land 

Red  Crow 

Mormaring  Water 

Side 

Eaele  Bear 

Y  eUow  Back 

Clear  the  Way 

With  Tail 

Little  Dog 

Drifting  Goose 

Left  Hand 

Crooked  Horn 

Yellow  Hair 

White  Shield... 

Hurt  Another 

Little  Voice 

Hard  to  Wonnd 

Taming  Medicine 

Boy 

Eagle  Dog 

Wooden  Horn 

Pretty  Owl 

Red  Bear 

Hair  In  Lodge 

Bad  Moccaam 

Pretty  Bear 

CrowMan 

Talking  Crow 

Whltt- Light 

Fast  Walker 

Burnt  Prairie 

Badger 

Surrounded 

George  Banks 

WlUowBark 

Hears  the  Wind 

Medicine  Crow 

Pretty  Boy 

Piece  of  Kobe 

John  Fleury 

Leon  Fleury 

Dog  Back 

Bowed  Head 

Black  Eagle 

Jauies  WTlllanis 

William  Carpenter 

Lone  Bull 


Acres. 


320.00 
318.98 
320.00 
320.00 
820.00 
320.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.13 
319.41 
320.00 
820.00 
320.00 
318.34 
820.00 
79.63 
820.00 
320.00 
820.00 
80.00 
320.00 
820.00 
320.00 
820.00 
320.00 
320.00 
262. 15 
275.00 
297.60 
317.80 
813.35 
320.00 
253.80 
268.10 
802.20 
242.45 
232.60 
320.00 
284.30 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
820.00 
820.  00 
820.00 
820.00 
319.68 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 


No. 


52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 


Names. 


Heart  Fisher 

One  In  the  Center 

Big  Eagle 

HQ;hBear 

Hawk 

Bear  Ghost 

FlreTaU 

Butcher , 

Slapping 

Antolne  RoudeU 

His  Brother , 

Belond  LeChOr... 

Walking  Crane 

Smoke , 

Hail  Thunder 

Afhildof  Hawk 

Long  Coyote 

Standing  Cloud 

Lodge  Smoke 

Side  Hill 

Red  Bull 

SpUts 

C  narglng  Hawk 

Fat...... 

Not  afhdd  of  Shooting 

Bare  Foot 

White  Buffiao  Walker 

Backwards , 

Truth  Teller 

Two  Teeth , 

Comes  after  Bear 

Frog , 

RedDay 

Little  Hk 

Medicine  Cedar 

Trust 

Old  Man 

Daniel  PhlUlps  (Fire  Cloud; 

Bear , 

Troubling  Man 

Seeing  Elk , 

MarkVeUs 

Black  Inside 

Standing  Soldier 

Echo , 

Brave 

Bull  Ghost 

First  bom  Woman 

Little  Day 

Bear  Face 

Red  Hawk 


Acres. 


820. 0« 
820. 00 
320.  0« 
320.00 
320.00 
285.00 
832.  OS 
824.33 
SOL  10 
307.45 
806.00 
820.00 
320.00 
329.00 
320.00 
319.84 
82a  00 
319.51 
320.00 
820.00 
320.00 
810.  U 
844.40 
837.00 
284.25 
315.55 
830.40 
280.50 
244.80 
34L40 
272.70 
285.66 
299.50 
305.70 
320.00 
80.00 
320.00 
310. 47 
316.03 
830.00 
320.00 
338.25 
820.00 
320.00 
320.00 
830.00 
830.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
830.00 
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Ko. 


XameB. 


103 
104 
105 
100 
107 
108 
100 
UO 
111 
112 
U3 
114 
115 
118 
117 
118 
UO 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
120 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
138 
137 
138 


3ack 

CharleaPoVki!!!'!! 

Oldest  Child 

Big  Hawk , 

Twin 

Three  Lod^o 

Own  Medicine 

Little  Wounded.... 

Eagle  Shield 

Wounded  Knee  — 

Bed  Water 

Combog  with  Noiae. 
Bed  water  Woman 

Tongue -.. 

Thick  Hair 

Eagle  Feather 

Her  Law 

Bad  Fool 

Four  EM^lea 

Sitting  Elk 

Yellow  Man 

Low  Buck 

Shaved  Bog 

Walking  Warrior . . 

Owl  Head 

Bound  Head 

Whippoorwill 

WoodPiler 

White  Ghoat 

Don't  Ejiow  How  . . 

BunningBear 

White  Cloud 

Thrown  Away 

Whipper 

MnsKrat 

Killed  Dead 


Acrea. 

So. 

320.00 

\  130 

76.35 

i  140 

234.20 

141 

336.05 

142 

284.90 

143 

319. 10 

144 

315.05 

145 

303.20 

146 

323.45 

147 

320.00 

148 

320.00 

140 

76.64 

150 

320.00 

151 

320.00 

152 

319. 17 

153 

317.60 

154 

320.00 

155 

347.00 

156 

355.02 

157 

355.69 

158 

309.25 

150 

341.15 

160 

320.00 

161 

820.00 

162 

810.07 

163 

820.00 

164 

319. 32 

165 

319.87 

166 

319.02 

167 

810. 75 

168 

310.65 

160 

810.55 

170 

310.77 

171 

320.00 

172 

349.70 

173 

319.45 

Names. 


Acrea. 


Bob  tailed  Oooae  .* 

Scatterins  Bear 

Among  the  Hail 

Killed  by  Thunder 

Eagle  Boy 

Bed  Thunder 

Brave  Bull 

Big  Hand 

Standing  Cloud 

Plays  with  Iron 

Weasel 

White  Mouse 

Two  Crows 

Many  Arrows 

White  Fox 

Pretty  Whirlwind 

Hundred 

Skunk 

Mary  Eggar 

Left  Hand  Bull 

Black  Bear 

Grabbing  Bear 

Appearing  Elk 

Oldest  Child , 

Cut  Hair 

Loaf 

Her  Pack 

Seeing  Stone 

Crooked  Horn  Woman 

Touched 

Quick  Iron 

Upon  the  Hill 

Iron  Elk 

Antoine  de  Gray <.. 

Charles  Le  Clair 


310. 47 
310. 62 
310.02 

70.38 

81.61 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 

80.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
312.66 
320.14 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
820.00 

80.00 

80.00 
257.40 
320.00 

80.00 
320.00 
320.00 

80.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320. 00 

80.00 


All  the  improvements  made  during  the  present  year  have  been  made  on  these  allot- 
ments, and  consist  of  the  erection  of  nouses,  stables,  fences,  corrals,  &o.,  and  the  break- 
ing of  new  land.  The  latter  was  done  by  the  ffo^emment,  the  other  by  the  Indians. 
During  the  summer,  land  was  broken  for  the  following  named  Indians  on  their  claims: 


Ko. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

6 
01 

II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Namea. 


WithTaU 

Clear  the  Way 

Drifting  Goose 

Bad  Moccasin 

Hair  in  Lodge 

Eagle  Dog 

Fire  Cloud 

Wial 

Bed  Bull 

Yellow  Mao 

Mark  Wells 

Little  Dog 

Bed  Crow 

Seeking  Land  ..' 

Horn  Dog 

Bear  Ghost 

Listening  to  the  Wind 

Piece  of  Bobe 

Black  Eagle 

James  WuHams 

Lone  BuU 

Boy , 

Willow  Bark 

Burnt  Prairie 


Acres 
broken. 

No. 
25 

3.16 

4.72 

28 

4.24 

27 

3.72 

28 

3.66 

28 

4.32 

30 

6.24 

31 

4.20 

32 

3.68 

33 

5.25 

34 

4.00 

35 

5.00 

36 

5.00 

87 

4.06 

38 

5.00 

88 

5.00 

40 

2.74 

41 

4.88 

42 

5.15 

43 

5.00 

44 

5.21 

45 

5.26 

3.00 

8.00 

Names. 


Acres 
broken. 


Surrounded 

Fast  Walker 

Slapping 

Fireball 

Butcher 

Hall  Thunder 

Little  Voice 

Turning  Medicine . 

Low  Buck 

Bowed  Head 

William  Carpenter 
Antoine  Boodell . . 
AfhiidofHawk... 

White  Light 

Left  Hand 

Bed  Bear 

Wooden  Horn 

BuU  Ghost 

Medicine  Crow . . . . 

Crooked  Horn 

Dont  Know  How . . 

Total  areia  broken . 


2.16 

4.88 

4.08 

4.75 

5.15 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

2.42 

4.82 

1.37 

6.07 

6.00 

L70 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

8.00 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

188.14 

~.  .     ■■  - 

Authority  has  been  granted  to  break  one  hundred  acres  additional  by  contract  this 
year.  The  reservation  from  settlement  of  immense  tracts  of  the  Sioux  lands,  while 
the  Indians  are. liberally  provided  for  by  treaty  stipulations,  cannot  long  continue. 
Convinced  of  this,  I  have  induced  these  people  to  anticipate  the  time  when  they  will 
be  compelled  to  relinquish  possession  of  the  nnoccnpiedportion  of  their  domain  and 
prepare  for  the  test  of  their  ability  to  maintain  themselves  that  will  inevitably  be 
put  upon  them.    The  movement  thus  far  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
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INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  force  of  Indian  police  aathorized  at  this  agency  consists  of  1  captain,  1  sergeant, 
and  8  privates.  The  force  is  reliable  and  efficient  in  all  ordinary  emergencies,  and 
performs  much  valaable  detail  service. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Until  July  these  people  were  without  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  a  mis- 
sionary laborer.  At  present  the  Rev.  H.  Burt  is  located  with  the  tribe,  having  been 
transferred  here  from  Pine  Ridge.  This  gentleman  formerly  served  with  this  tribe  as 
teacher  and  missionary  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  his  return  is  most  grati- 
fying to  the  Indians.  Services  in  Dakota  are  held  in  three  chapels  on  the  reservation 
alternately,  and  in  the  chapel  at  the  agency  in  English  on  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Burt 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  support  the  policy  of  the  government  earnestly  and  act- 
ively, and  directs  his  work  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES. 

Ko  crime  punishable  at  law  has  been  committed  on  the  reservation  during  the  year 
either  by  Indians  or  against  their  persons  or  property. 

GRIEVANCES. 

It  has  for  some  years  been  a  standing  source  of  complaint  with  these  people  that 
they  have  never  been  able  to  acquire  a  title  to  their  reservation.  They  declare  that 
this  was  explicitly  promised  to  them  in  the  treaty  made  with  them  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1865,  at  old  Fort  Sully.  This  grievance  has  been  referred  to  the  department 
repeatedly  during  the  last  three  years,  but  has  never  received  any  attention  whatever. 

SUPPLIES. 

Supplies  are  issued  weekly,  and  consist  of  flour,  hard  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  beef, 
bacon,  baking  powder,  soap,  salt,  and  tobacco.  The  ration  is  abundant  and  is  largely 
supplemented  by  the  product  of  cultivation. 

emplot:6s. 

The  labor  at  this  agency  has  become  so  varied  and  extensive  that  a  large  force  of 
Indians  is  constantly  employed  with  the  white  employ^  At  present  29  are  engaged. 
These  are  constantly  changing,  others  taking  the  places  vacated  by  those  who  feel 
competent  to  undertake  woiS:  wholly  for  tnemselves.  The  skilled  labor  and  the 
most  difficult  and  arduous  duties  are  performed  by  the  white  employ^,  each  of  whom 
has  the  direction  of  a  party  of  Indian  laborers. 

THE  AGENCY. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  agency  is  almost  finished.  During  the  year  a  warehouse 
100  by  'A8  feet,  a  stable  34  by  66  feet,  an  office  24  by  3ti  feet,  and  an  employ^  dwelling 
22  by  158  feet,  have  been  erected,  and  several  other  buildings  extensively  repaired  ; 
these  improvements  all  being  necessary. 

Three  of  the  old  "garrison^^  buildings  still  standing  are  to  be  removed  immediately, 

being  worthless,  and  three  others  in  a  similar  condition  were  removed  during  the  year. 

About  .50,000  feet  of  cottonwood  lumber  is  now  being  sawed  at  the  agency  mill. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  106  acres;  the  crop  consists  of— 

Acres. 

Wheat 10 

0at« 61 

Com 30 

Employes'  garden l 3 

Industrial  school  fkrm  (com.  potatoes,  andgaurden) S 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  fruit  trees  were  set  out  in  the  spring,  and  about  six 
hundred  forest  trees. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

While  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  this  tribe  will  require  aesistanoe  from  the 
government  during  their  lives,  I  believe  that  under  proper  management  a  majority  V)i 
the  people  would  be  wholly  able  to  subsist  themselves  within  five  years,  and  that  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation  would  at  maturity  be  entirely  self-sustaining  in  every 
respect.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  Indians  cannot  be  brouj^ht  to  this  state,  but  this 
belief  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  nature  is  not  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication or  improvement.  This  is  an  uufortnnate  as  well  as  a  common  error,  and  is 
purely  a  prejudice  inherited  from  the  times  when  the  only  efforts  made  to  improve  the 
Indians  were  to  remove  them  further  westward,  and  thus  defer  the  time  of  toe  actual 
and  practical  test  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Indian  nature.  My  own  experience,  havin*; 
lived  with  these  Indians  over  seven  years,  is  that  the  various  aspects  of  Indian  lifts 
when  closely  studied  are  found  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  white  race,  the  only 
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difference  being  that  the  Indian  exists  in  an  infinitely  lower  plane,  from  which  he  mast 
be  raised  by  a  commeroial  contact  and  an  exemplary  competition  with  the  white  man. 
Every  movement  that  tends  to  make  the  individnal  Indian  a  producer  on  his  own 
account  and  for  his  own  benefit  exclusivelv,  by  establishing  his  own  individuality  and 
by  encouraging  his  ambition  creates  artificial  necessities  upon  which  he  soon  learns 
to  become  dependent,  and  which,  in  turn,  create  other  wants  that  carry  hiui  upwanlin 
intelligence  as  well  as  in  industry.  Until  the  Indian  can,  however,  establish  a  hered- 
itary foundation — a  home— secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  law,  with  all  the  righte  and 
responsibility  of  a  person,  no  effort  of  the  government  or  its  agent,  nor  departmental 
policy,  however  faithfully  and  persistently  applied,  can  give  permanence  to  his  indus- 
try or  make  of  his  individuality  or  personal  independence  other  than  a  sham  and  a 
criminal  pretence. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  , 

WM.  G.  DOUGHERTY. 
Coptoin,  First  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aitfairs. 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  15,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1  ultimo, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  ^'ear 
ending  July  31,  1881 : 

RESERVATION,   PRODUCTIONS,   AC. 

Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation  (which  includes  the  temporary  military  reserva- 
tion of  Fort  Totten)  contains  about  275,000  acres,  and  lies  along  the  soiithem  shore 
of  Devil's  Lake,  in  Northeastern  Dakota,  in  latitude  ASP.  It  is  excellent  agricultural 
land,  producing  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  very  best  quality  in  large  and  paying 
quantities,  and  it  also  possesses  many  advantages  over  that  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, having  sufiQcient  timber  for  fuel,  some  of  the  oak  being  suitable  for  dimension 
lumber  for  building  purposes.  Plenty  of  good  water  is  easily  obtained ;  the  prairies 
are  unsurpassed  for  summer  grazing,  and  the  bottom  lands  furnish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  wild  hay,  whidh,  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  healthfulness  of  the 
climate,  and  beauty  of  scenery,  makes  this  reservation  very  valuable  and  a  desirable 
home  for  these  people. 

INDIANS,  ADVANCEMENT,   AC. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  numbering  1,066,  are  portions  of  the  Sisseton, 
Wahpeton,  and  Cut-Head  bands  of  Sioux.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  located  on  indi- 
vidual claims,  living  in  log  cabins,  some  having  shingled  roofs  and  pine  floors,  culti- 
vating farms  in  severalty,  and  none  are  now  ashamed  to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits.  A 
majority  of  the  heads  of  families  have  ox- teams,  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  &c.,  and  a 
desire  to  accumulate  property  and  excel  each  other  is  becoming  more  general. 

The  early  part  of  this  season  was  favorable  for  crops,  but  several  days  of  very  warm 
weather,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  followed  by  some  weeks  without  sufficient  rain, 
has  shortened  the  yield  somewhat;  but  the  area  of  cultivated  laud  being  largely  in- 
creased this  season  the  harvest  will,  therefore,  still  be  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 
The  seeded  fields,  aggregating  *' approximately"  1,000  acres,  have  been  well  and  profit- 
ably cultivated,  while  tne  following  is  about  the  proportionate  acreage  of  the  grain, 
viz:  wheat,  360  acres;  com,  270  acres;  oats,  80  acres;  pease,  10  acres;  potatoes,  140 
acres;  turnips  and  ruta-ba^as, 7$  acres;  onions,  carrots,  and  beets, 20  acres;  beans, 20 
acres:  and  squash,  pumpkins,  and  cabbage,  25  acres.  The  oats  being  cut,  but  not 
thrashed,  and  just  having  commenced  harvesting  the  wheat,  I  can,  therefore,  give  but 
approximate  figures;  but  after  examining  the  crops  carefully  we  estimate  as  toUows: 
wheat, 7,500 bushels;  com, 8,000 bushels;  oats,  3,500 bushels;  pease,  400  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, 16,000  bushels ;  turnips  and  mta-bagas,  8,500 bushels;  onions,  carrots,  and  beets, 
5,000  bushels;  beans,  525  bushels;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pumpkins,  squash,  cab- 
bage, &c.  The  hay  cut  for  agency,  school,  and  Indians  will  approximate  2,000  tons. 
There  has  also  been  405  acres  of  new  land  broken  this  year  preparatory  to  sowing 
wheat  next  spring.  This  breaking  was  done  entirelv  by  Indians  on  110  different 
claims,  adjoining  their  old  fields;  the  work  is  uniformly  and  well  done,  and  in  every 
respect  equal  to  that  done  by  the  neighboring  white  farmers. 

EVIDBNCES  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  September  2, 1880,  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation have  hauled  349,326  pounds  of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  for  the 
Fort  Totten  military  post  from  Jamestown,  a  distance  of  82  miles,  and  received  65 
tents  per  100  pounds  for  the  distance,  making  $2,270.60  thus  earned.    They  hauled 
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530  tons  of  hay  and  150  cords  of  wood  for  the  military  hay  and  wood  contractors,  and 
received  82  per  ton  for  hauling  the  hay  and  $2  per  cord  for  hauling  the  wood,  the  dis- 
tance hauled  averaging  about  7  miles,  earning  by  wood  and  hay  81,360.  They  hauled 
260,000  pounds  of  oats  from  the  Cheyenne  River  to  Fort  Totten  for  the  grain  con- 
tractor, and  received  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  distance,  which  was  20  miles, 
earning  thus  $520.  They  chopped  1,236  cords  of  wood  for  the  wood  contractor,  and 
received  $1  per  cord,  or  $1,236,  for  cutting  same,  making  a  total  of  $5,386.60  earned 
by  them  in  this  way.  They  also  hauled  445,570  pounds  of  agency  freight  (which  in- 
cludes 53,221  feet  of  pine  lumber)  from  Ojate,  the  raili-oad  point  of  delivery,  a  distance 
of  85  miles,  making  a  total,  apait  from  the  hay  and  wood  mentioned,  of  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  freight  hauled  by  them  during  the  past  11  months,  and  reckoning  the  agency 
freight  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates,  "65  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  distance,  85 
miles,"  they  saved  the  government  an  expenditure  of  $2,5i96.  They  also  cut  769  cords 
of  wood  for  agency,  gnst-mill,  saw-mill,  and  boarding  schools,  and  hauled  476  cords 
of  same  to  these  respective  points.  They  cut,  hauled,  and  built  into  fence  12,955  rails; 
cut  1,680  oak  saw-logs,  averaging  about  50  feet  of  lumber  each,  and  hauled  1,362  of 
these  logs  to  the  saw-mill,  600  or  which  have  been  sawed,  the  lumber  being  intended 
for  roofing  and  flooring  houses  for  the  individual  owners  of  the  logs.  They  also  pro- 
vided their  fuel,  which  is  no  io considerable  work  during  the  winter  months,  carea  for 
their  stock,  and  attended  to  their  farms  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

There  are  six  apprentices  learning  trades  at  this  agency,  three  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  and  three  in  the  carpenter  and  wagon  shop.  They  snow  a  commendable  apti- 
tude in  their  work,  and  are  now  quite  useful  in  attending  to  repairs  of  wagons,  sleds, 
plows,  &c.,  which  work  is  constantly  increasing.  ■  The  assistant  blacksmith,  Greorge 
Albert,  a  full-blood  Indian,  lives  at  the  mill,  which  is  about  seven  miles  from  the 
agency.  He  is  charged  with  the  care  of  grist-mill  and  saw-mill,  keeps  an  account  of 
all  saw-logs  and  wo^  received,  runs  the  engine  when  sawing  or  grinding,  and  takes 
care  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  when  they  are  not  in  operation.  He  is  a  married 
man,  and  we  have  commenced  building  a  blacksmith  shop  alongside  his  house  for  his 
use,  which  shop,  near  the  mill  and  the  boarding  schools,  will  be  a  central  point  for 
work,  being  contiguous  to  the  best  settlements  on  the  reservation. 

INDIAN  POLICE.  • 

The  Indian  police  force  is  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  an  Indian  agent,  and 
exerts  an  inlluence  for  good  among  the  Indians  that  no  other  organization  can.  I 
have  found  the  force  or  this  agency  trustworthy  and  reliable,  always  ready  to  exe- 
cute orders  and  cheerfully  undertake  any  journey  or  hardship  when  in  the  line  of 
duty ;  but  to  make  the  force  still  more  efficient,  a  more  reasonable  compensation  is 
essential.  A  salary  of  $60  per  year  is  insufficient  to  keep  the  best  men  in  the  service. 
Policemen  should  be  paid  $15  per  month,  at  least,  for  self  and  horse,  and  when  the 
retention  of  proper  men  for  such  an  important  civilizing  power  depends  upon  an  addi- 
tional $10  per  month,  it  is  certainly  unwise  economy  for  Congress  to  withhold  it. 

MISSIONARY,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  MORALS. 

This  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  mission  being  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Claude  Ebuer,  O.  S.  B.,  who,  with  Rev.  £.  Wendl,  assistant  priest 
for  eight  months  of  the  past  year,  and  one  Benedictine  brother,  has  labored  patiently 
with  these  people.  The  christianization  of  a  heathen  people,  with  their  absurd  super- 
stitions and  pagan  practices,  is  very  slow ;  still,  the  Rev.  Father  is  very  hopeful,  and 
greatly  encouraged  with  his  success,  as  the  old  people  who  formerly  opposed  the 
instruction  of  their  children  are  now  indifferent,  and  he  reports  175  baptisms  since 
the  1st  of  September  last,  13  of  whom  were  adults. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  under  contract  with  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet, 
director  of  Catholic  Indian  missions,  and  is  under  the  immc^diate  charge  of  Rev.  Sis- 
ter Chapin,  with  six  assistant  sisters,  of  the  order  of  Grey  Nunsj  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
This  school,  a  model  of  order  and  neatness,  is  a  powerful  civilizer,  the  deportment, 
manners,  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  being  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  it ;  ana 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  results  of  the  school  is  to  see  the  change 
that  is  being  wrought  among  the  parents  and  families  of  the  children  of  ths  school. 
The  religious  training  and  example  shown  exert-  a  wholesome  influence  over  all,  and 
the  principles  of  justice  and  morality  inculcated  are  no  longer  despised,  but  respected 
by  the  whole  community. 

This  school  has  been  successfully  conducted  throughout  the  past  year.  There  have 
been  96  children  who  attended  school  during  the  year;  the  largest  average  attend- 
ance during  anv  one  month  was  81 ;  and  the  average  attendance  for  11  months  Tfrom 
September  1,  lodO,  to  July  31,  1881)  was  75  regular  ooarding  scholars.  The  children 
have  made  commendable  progress,  and  their  advaucemeut  all  that  could  be  desired. 
A  vacation  was  given  on  July  26,  ultimo,  bat  after  visiting  their  homes  for  a  few  days 
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a  minority  of  the  children  have  returned  to  the  school  to  remain  throughoat  the  vaca- 
tion; this  course  being  more  beneficial  to  the  children  than  if  they  remained  at  home, 
it  is  therefore  encouraged  by  us. 

The  morals  of  these  Indians  are  steadily  improving.  Neither  the  Sun  nor  Medicine 
dance  is  now  practiced  upon  the  reservation.  The  Medicine  feast  is  still  continued, 
but  that  also  is  no  longer  popular.  The  Grass  dance  is  yet  practiced,  but  it  is  only 
allowed  at  stated  times,  and  regulated  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  farm  labor. 

Polygamy  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  drunkenness  or 
intoxication  among  these  Indians  during  the  past  year.  Their  obedience  and  good 
behavior  is  such  as  to  be  gratifying  to  an  agent.  It  commands  the  respect  of  persons 
knowing  them,  and  is  extolled  by  strangers  who  visit  the  reservation. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  buildings  belonging  to  this  agency  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  viz, 
agent's  house ;  industrial  boardmg-sohool ;  grist  and  saw  mills ;  granary  and  stable. 
The  store-rooms  and  shops  are  log  Duildings  with  shingled  roofs,  and  are  also  in  a  fair 
state  of  repair,  but  the  employes' quarters  need  renovating.  They  are  old  log  build- 
ings with  shingled  roofs,  and  the  buildings,  having  settled  considerably,  need  new 
floors  throughout.  The  stable,  30  by  60  feet,  two  and  a-half  stories,  and  the  grist-mill, 
3^  by  32  feet,  were  built  last  fall  and  painted  this  spring.  The  stable  is  very  substan- 
tially built,  and  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  bams  In  this  section  of  the  country. 
The*  grist-mill  is  well  constructed,  and  does  excellent  work,  4,000  bushels  of  wheat 
having  been  ground  for  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  since  its  completion  in  Decem- 
ber last. 

Arrangements  are  also  now  made  for  the  erection  of  another  school-buildiuj^,  30  by 
50  feet,  two  stories,  which  is  intended  for  the  larger  boys,  and  the  log  building  now 
occupied  by  them  will  be  converted  into  shops  and  store-rooms  for  their  use. 

SURVEY  OF  RESERVATION. 

As  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
survey  of  this  reservation  and  urge  it-s  early  completion.  This  survey  is  very  neces- 
sary toT  the  permanent  and  proper  location  of  the  Indians,  and  will  remove  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  annoyance  to  an  agent  here,  by  establishing  lines  that  would  be 
accepted  and  respected. 

SALARIES  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  it  requires  a  man  of  some  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  the  affairs  of  an  Indian  agency,  his  duties  being  judicial  and  execu- 
tive, and  both  of  an  exacting  nature.  The  office  is,  therefore,  no  longer  considered  a 
sinecure.  An  Indian  agent  must  also  be  a  man  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors 
when  he  can  give  the  bonds  required  by  law ;  still  the  salary  remains  in  most  cases 
less  than  is  paid  to  a  second-class  clerk.  This  inadequacy  of  salary  is  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination from  other  public  officers,  and  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
which  I  hope  the  department  will  call  attention  to,  and  succeed  in  having  a  more  just 
compensation  allowed. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  my  sixth  annual  report  as  Indian  agent  at  Devil's  Lake,  having 
recently  been  assigned  to  the  Standing  Rook  Agency,  for  which  new  station  I  expect 
to  leave  in  a  few  days,  and  in  severing  my  connection  with  this  agency  and  the  Indians 
among  whom  I  have  labored  for  the  past  ten  years  (four  years  as  an  employ6  and  six 
years  as  agent),  I  must  say  that  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance ;  but  in  looking  back  at 
what  these  people  were  when  I  first  saw  them  ten  years  ago,  and  comparing  their  con- 
dition at  that  time  with  their  present  prosperity,  I  can  see  enough  for  congratulation, 
and  also  feel  that  my  labors  have  not  been  entirely  lost ;  and  with  full  confidence  in 
the  future  prosperity,  steady  advancement,  and  ultimate  civilization  of  the  Indians 
of  this  agency,  I  take  my  leave  of  them,  bespeaking  for  their  new  agent  (who  will 
yet  find  much  to  do)  that  support  and  encouragement  nom  the  department,  so  essential 
to  his  snccess,  which  I  have  so  largely  enjoyed  while  in  the  service  at  this  agency. 

I  inclose  herewith  statistical  report,  together  with  report  of  the  special  physician, 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  resjiectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota, 

Septeniber  5,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  of  July  1,  1881, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  since 
my  taking  charge  of  it  on  the  19th  of  May,  1880. 
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This  reservation  is  located  in  tbe  northwestern  part  of  Dakota,  and  the  agency  in 
the  southeastern  comer  of  the  reservation,  95  miles  overland  from  Bismarck  in  a  north- 
western direction.  There  are  united  at  this  agency  three  tribes:  Arickarees,  Gros 
Ventres,  and  Mandans,  numbering,  Arickarees,  678;  Gros  Ventres,  445;  Mandans,223; 
total,  1,346. 

The  average  of  farm  land  has  been  increased  from  650  acres  cultivated  last  year  to 
850  acres  this  year,  of  which  the  Indians  cultivated  580  acres,  divided  in  255  allot- 
ments ;  there  was  also  cultivated  by  the  government  270  acres.  I  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  thresh  grain,  as  the  threshing-machine  purchased  for  this  purpose  has  not 
reached  my  agency  ;  therefore  estimated  yield  only  can  be  given.  Wheat  and  cats 
were  injniid  by  hot  winds  during  the  first  half  of  July — on  the  3d  of  July  the  ther- 
mometer registered  10(5°  in  the  shade ;  on  the  7th,  103°.  While  the  earlier  sown  wheat 
was  in  bloom  these  hot  winds  produced  a  blighting  effect  upon  the  growing  crops,  the 
quality  of  the  grain  was  greatly  injured  and  the  yield  largely  reduced.  Yield  or  crops 
raised  by  Indians  from  580  acres,  which  they  cultivated  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
estimated :  Ree  com  (a  small  early  variety),  345  acres,  3,500  bushels :  potatoes,  125 
acres,  4,000  bushels ;  squash,  12  acres,  225  bushels ;  beans,  8  acre^,  56  oushels.  Also, 
cultivated  by  the  government :  Wheat,  160  acres,  estimated  yield  1,500  bushels ;  oats, 
65  acres,  1,600  bushels ;  com,  25  acres,  250  bushels ;  potatoes,  4  acres,  250  bushels ; 
Hungarian  and  millet,  16  acres,  20  tons  hay.  The  entire  tract  of  land  cultivated  is 
well  fenced  with  posts  and  wire ;  1,190  rods  were  built  this  summer.  The  soil  is  thin, 
with  subsoil  sand  and  gravel ;  the  older  fields  show  evidence  of  being  worn  out.  I 
would  request  that  the  breaking  of  200  to  300  acres  of  land  be  secured  dtiring  the  next 
year. 

I  am  gratifie<l  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  number  of  Indian  men  who  labor  is 
constantly  increasing ;  and,  as  compared  with  the  number  willing  to  labor  one  year 
ago,  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Men  who  now  perform 
much  of  the  work  formerly  done  only  by  women  are  no  longer  ridiculed  by  those  who 
have  thought  it  undignified  for  Indian  men  to  labor ;  chiefs  and  head  men  of  their 
tribes,  who  never  labored  before,  now  engage  heartily  in  farm  work,  and  their  exam- 
ple has  a  good  effect  upon  the  younger  men  of  the  tribes.  The  Indians  have  cut,  to 
date,  530  tons  of  hay  for  themselves  and  the  government.  I  am  now  dividing  in  allot- 
ments among  them  a  much  larger  acreage  of  land  than  they  ever  farmed  before,  which 
I  will  have  them  plow  this  fall  that  it  may  be  ready  for  seeding  and  planting  in  early 
spring,  to  avoid  delay  in  preparing  ground  in  spring-time. 

I  regret  that  all  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  huddled  together  in  one  compact 
village,  subjecting  them  continually,  more  especially  the  young,  to  vicious  influences 
with  which  they  are  continually  surrounded.  If  they  could  be  located  on  lands  in 
severalty,  and  could  feel  assured  that  the  lands  which  they  would  occupy  and  culti- 
vate were  really  their  own,  and  know  that  they  held  them  by  a  tenure  which  could 
not  be  taken  away  from  them,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  be  gi*eatly  stimulated 
\o  make  and  improve  and  beautify  homes  and  occupy  them.  This  great  incentive  to 
civilization  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  them ;  they  would  thus  be  induced  to 
loive  the  village,  with  all  its  accumulations  of  filth  and  garbage  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  But  as  these  lands  are  not  surveyed,  they  are  unwilling  to  occupy  them  with 
an  uncertain  tenure. 

I  also  find  another  objection  made  by  them  to  leaving  their  village  and  separating 
on  lands  some  distance  apart  from  each  other,  which  is  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by 
their  old  enemies,  the  Sioux ;  to  such  an  extent  is  this  fear  entertained  by  them  that 
they  never  leave  the  village  even  for  a  few  miles  without  being  well  armed.  I  deem 
it  important  that  the  honorable  Commissioner  draw  an  agreement  with  treaty  stipula- 
tions providing  that  all  Indians  of  each  tribe  should  mutually  agree  to  treat  and  re- 
gard Indians  of  other  tribes  as  friends  and  abandon  the  hostile  feelings  which  they 
now  entertain  toward  each  other,  to  the  end  that  horse-stealiuji^  and  murdering  may 
cease  among  the  Indians  of  the  different  tribes,  and  instruct  Indian  agents  to  use  their 
influence  with  '* chiefs''  and  **head  men''  to  sign  said  stipulations. 

SCHOOLS. 

Greater  interest  is  being  manifested  by  the  heads  of  families  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion than  ever  before  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency ;  they  seem  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  head  men  are  exerting  a  good  influ- 
ence among  the  children  and  young  people  of  their  tribes.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
with  school-houses  located  adjacent  to  the  village  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  we  feel  encouraged  with  the  evidences  of  improvement. 
The  teachers  are  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  school  successful.  I  find  from 
school  record  that  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  school  year  of  ten  months  con- 
tinuous session  was  31.1;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attended  school  was  114; 
the  largest  average  daily  attendance  for  one  month  was  50. 
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MISSIOKAltT. 

Miasionary  work  at  this  agency  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  under  the  personal  care  and  supervision  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  is  doubtless  prepar- 
atory to  beneficial  results,  and  much  good  wili  be  accompllHhed  in  the  woVk  of  civiliz- 
ing and  christianizing  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  has  completed 
within  the  past  year  a  neat  chapel,  which  is  used  regularly  every  Sabbath  for  service ; 
instruct  ion  is  given  to  Indians  in  their  own  language,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  has  made 
considerable  progress.  The  mission  work  at  this  agency  sustained  a  great  loss,  and 
Rev.  Hall  a  sad  bereavement,  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of 
April  last.  Her  earnest  work  and  deeply  pious  life  gave  her  great  influence  with  the 
Indians.    Rev.  Hall  is  ably  assisted  by  two  lady  teachers,  Miss  Ward,  and  Miss  Pike. 

FOUCE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  consists  of  20  men — 1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  18 
privates.  They  have  been  selected  from  the  most  intelligent,  orderly,  and  influential 
men  of  the  tribes  at  my  agency,  and  are  willing  at  all  times  to  perform  duty  when 
called  upon,  and  are  obedient  to  orders,  and  also  feel  the  responsibility  which  they 
have  assumed,  and  proven  their  efficiency  in  the  preservation  of  good  order  throughout 
the  past  year.  No  opposition  to  the  organization  is  now  maniiested ;  the  chiets  and 
headmen  of  all  the  tribes  are  in  full  accord  with  the  importance  and  benefits  of  the 
organization,  and  no  disorder  of  note  has  occurred  during  the  past  year.  '  I  believe 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  syst«m  more  than  compensate  for  the  small  expense  in- 
curred. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  I  am  greatly  encouraged  in  the  prospect  of  the  future  civi- 
lization of  these  Indians ;  I  finm^  believe  that  with  kind  and  reasonable  treatment, 
patient  example,  and  honest  dealing  with  them,  together  with  persistent  and  patient 
teaching  in  the  practical  lessons  of  agriculture,  and  with  reasonable  assistance  afforded 
them  in  their  landable  efforts  to  help  themselves,  they  may  be  elevated  to  a  plane  of 
civilization  which  will  make  them  good  citizens.  In  morals  they  compare  favorably 
with  an  equal  number  of  white  people.  Profi^nity  and  cnrsing  seem  to  be  almost  un- 
known t9  them.  The  degrading  vice  of  profane  swearing  is  taught  them  by  the  worst 
class  of  white  men. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  KAUFFMAN, 
United  8iate9  Indian  Agent 

The  CoMinssiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lower  Brul£  Agency,  Dakota, 

Avgunt  29,1881. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  from  Indian  Office  bear- 
ing date  July  1, 1881,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  condition  of  aft'airs  at  this  agency 
since  I  assumed  charge  December  3,  1880. 

location  of  agency. 

"*  '*  Lower  Brul^  Agency  "  is  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  latitude 
44°  north,  longitude  about  23°  west  from  Washington ;  its  southern  boundary  near 
the  White  River,  and  extending  20  miles  north  to  a  point  near  Fort  Hale,  and  extend- 
ing west  from  the  Missouri  River  a  uniform  width  of  10  miles  (as  described  by  treaty 
made  at  Fort  Sully,  A.  D.  1866).  Much  more  land  than  this,  however,  is  claimed  by 
this  tribe.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  broken ;  and  there  is  but  little  land  in 
the  whole  range  of  what  may  be  called  **  first  class  "  for  cultivation ;  the  most  is  only 
adapted  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  agency  headquarters  are  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  one 
mile  from  the  river,  which,  opposite,  is  about  1,000  yards  wide. 

The  bottom  lands  here  are  about  one  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  the  land  rising 
with  a  gentle  s1oi>e  from  the  river  to  the  blnffs  in  the  rear  to  an  elevation  from  300  to 
400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Upon  the  east  is  American  Crow  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Missouri,  at  times  a  turbulent  torrent,  at  others  (as  at  the  present)  nearly 
or  quite  dry.  This  creek  and  its  tributaries  drain  a  large  surface,  and  m  the  event  of 
a  storm  or  melting  snows,  rises  rapidly ;  being  at  times  impa^able  for  days.  It  has 
been  often  bridged,  and  the  bridges  have  been  repeatedly  swepraway.  At  the  present 
time  a  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  withstand  the 
floods,  and  give  us  at  all  times  egress  by  way  of  Fort  Hale,  the  only  outlet  from  the 
agency  except  by  the  Missouri  River.  White  River  is  the  other  stream  watering  a 
part  of  this  reservation,  subject  at  times  to  sudden  rises,  filled  with  sand  bars,  ex- 
tremely crooked,  navigable  for  nothing  but  the  lightest  skiffs  or  canoes,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  but  a  shallow,  dirty  stream. 
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THE  SOIL  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Upon  the  larger  part  of  the  reservation  the  soil  is  totally  nnfit  for  cultivation ;  al- 
kali earths  in  many  places  largely  predominate.  The  washings  from  the  blnfis  and 
hills  make  a  soil^  when  wet  very  tenacious,  and  when  dry  it  **  bakes ''  to  such  a  de^ee 
that  the  plow  cannot  be  used  even  upon  land  that  has  been  cultivated  in  previous 
years.  From  the  conformation  of  the  land,  much  of  it  can  never  be  successfully 
worked.  Broken  as  it  is  by  deep  ravines  and  steep  hills,  the  plow  can  never  be  used 
to  advantage ;  and  crops  can  neither  be  planted,  tended,  nor  gathered. 

Upon  the  White  River,  and  at  its  mouth,  there  are  some  excellent  pieces  of  land, 
producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  repaying,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  the  labor  expended.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  some  portions  that  border 
upon  the  Missouri,  but  the  larger  part  is  apparently  unfit  for  anything  but  grazing.  No 
''prairie'^  land  thus  far  has  been  broken,  and  the  problem  of  its  cultivation  as  yet 
remains  unsolved.  It  is  proposed  to  break  from  50  to  75  acres  of  prairie  the  coming 
season,  sowing  oats,  wheat^  and  planting  a  portion  with  com,  that  we  may  know  from 
actual  trial  what  crops  (it  any)  can  be  profitably  raised.  From  examination  I  am 
led  to  think  that  oats,  wiieat,  and  barley  may  be  grown  upon  the  upland  in  quantities 
that  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  laoor. 

Statement  of  land  broken. 
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Names. 


Iron  Nation 

Cloud  Hoop 

Chasing  Horse 

Omaha 

Forked  Batte 

BnllHead 

Pretty  Sounding  Flute. 

GoodBoad 

John  Wikawa 

Mary  Rencoantre 

Man  like  a  Bear .'. . 

John  Dahomette 

Useful  Heart 

Bear  Bird 

Carries  the  Eagle 

Rattler , 

Stabber 

B«h1  Quilt 

White  Buffalo  Man 

PrettvDog 

Small  Sided  Bear 

Flying  Eagle 

Left* Handed  Thunder.. 

Alox.  Rencountre 

Finette  Rencountre  .... 

Jack  near  the  House 

Pretty  Head 

Big  bodied  Eagle 

Blackfoot 

Big  Mane 

Spirit  Walker 

Sawalla 

Bear  with  Long  Claws. . . 

Red  Water 

Chasing  Crow 

Big  Bellied  Teacher 

DMd  Hand 

Good  Soldier 

Tobacco  Month 

Little  Dog 

Stone  Man 

Many  Eagles 

Red  Breast 

Poor  Clown 

Yellow  Hawk 

Black  Dog 

standing  Cloud 

Dog  from  War 

Black  Wolf 

Solos  Walker 

Black  Bonnet 


1880.    1881. 


TotaL ,  No 


Acres 
6 
2 
2 
5 
8 
6 
2 

I' 

8 

0 

2i 
7 
7 
4 
2 
3 
5 
6 
4 
1 
2 
4 
6 
0 
2 
2 
2 
3 
6 
5 
5 
8 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
34 
5 
4 
2 

2i 
0 
2 
5 
5 

H 
6 

2 

2 


Acret 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
0 
4 


Acre* 
7 
2 
2 
5 
3 
6 
2 

J» 

3 

1 

2i 
10 

9 

8 

2 

3 

5 
10 

4 

1 

3 

5 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

8 

5 

5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 
34    ' 

7    I 

6    I 

2 

4i 
2 

4 
7 
7 

71  1 
10    ' 
2 
6 


52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 


Karnes. 


CraeyBuU , 

Hawk  Track 

SmaU  Forked  Tail 

White  Whirlwind 

Wind  Cloud 

Knee 

Black  Jumper 

Iron  Sided  Bear 

Fool  Hawk 

Thin  Belly 

Bob-tailed  Crow 

Bear  Elk 

Jumping  Up 

Slow  Dog 

Rattling  Runner 

Black  Stone 

Little  Pheasant,  by  band 

Do do 

Grass  Lodge 

Little  BulT 

Packettle 


1880. 

1881. 

1           1 
^Aerti  Acres 

2 

2 

J» 

!♦ 

8 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

i» 

1 

? 

0* 

t<    ^ 

U      0 

....'.       4 

1 

74 
3 


High  Dog 

Sharp  Nail !  3 

Ghost  Lodge 

Big  Easrle  Feather 

BUok  White  Man 

Lone  Pine 

Surrounded 

Twist  Nose 

RedLeaf 6 

Medicine  Bull ^ 

Mark  Patterson l{ 

High  Dog 5 

MedicineBear 8 

Elk  2 

DrivingHawk  ...".'.'.'.'I!!  5* 

Soldier  Partisan 2 

Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker 7 

Charles  Collins 8 

Handsome  Elk ;  1 

Wears  the  Eagle 4 

John  Whitemouse 0 

Foot 0 

Big  Heart 0 

Medicine  Horse 0 

Long  Star 0 

Beef  Carrier 0 

GoodSoldier 0 


Total 


Total 


Acrca 

4 
t 

4 

6 

t 

1 

s 

2 
2 

8 
1 
8 


a 
1 

0 
3 
2 
2 

11 
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2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


1 


9 
5 

I* 

6 

3 

H 


6 

'? 

8 

a 

10* 
2 
7 
3 

4 
8 
1 
1 

a 
1 
a 
a 
a 
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The  iirst  colnmn  in  the  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  acting  a^ent  of 
this  agency  for  the  year  1880.  Some  of  the  land  broken  has  never  been  caltivsted, 
some  cnltivated  in  part,  the  most  planted  with  com  and  potatoes. 
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No  wheat  has  been  sown  for  the  year  1631  by  tbe  Indians,  there  bein^  no  means  of 
grinding  at  or  near  tbe  agency.  Mach  of  the  wheat  raised  in  18!i0  was  either  not  har- 
vested at  all,  or  else  gathered  in  a  very  loose  manner.  There  being  bnt  one  thrasher 
at  the  agency,  and  the  tribe  scattered  so  far  over  steep  hills  almost  impassable  for  a 
loaded  team,  renders  it  very  discouraging  work  for  them  to  haul  it  to  thrash.  With 
another  machine  located  nearer  the  larger  bands  and  with  machinery  for  grinding,^  I 
am  of  opinion  that  wheat  would  be  raised  more  generally. 

The  crop  of  com  this  year,  I  fear,  will  be  nearly  a  failure.  Up  to  within  three  weeks 
I  never  saw  finer.  Since  then  we  have  had  extraordinary  hot  weather,  with  very  strong 
hot  winds,  that  in  some  cases  have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  crop. 

WATER  AND  TIMBER. 

The  great  drawback,  apparently,  to  the  location  of  the  Indians  away  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rivers  (Missouri  and  White),  arises  from  the  scarcity  of  water  and  timber, 
very  few  springs  can  be  found  at  any  time,  and  during  the  hot  season  their  numl>er 
is  decreased.  Upon  the  river  bottoms  and  lowlands  there  is  little  or  no  good  water, 
as  in  most  cases  the  alkali  impregnation  is  such  that  it  is  absolutely  poisonous;  hence, 
the  water  supply  at  present  is  confined  to  the  Missouri  and  White  HiverH. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  headquarters,  and  apparently  all  through  the  bottom 
lands,  at  various  depths,  ''chalk  rock,'*  so  called,  appears  to  underlie  nearly  the  whole 
country,  ''cropping  ouf  and  forming  the  river  banks,  bluffs,  hills,  &c.  This  rock  is 
very  soft,  almost  like  compressed  clay,  and  could  be  bored  with  almost  as  much  ease  as 
the  soil  which  it  underlies,  and  I  am  convinced  that  below  this  stratum  of  rock  water 
can  be  found  in  quantity  sufficient  to  warrant  the  trial.  Wat«r  being  found,  the 
means  of  raising  it  to  the  surface  would  be  of  small  expense.  Thus  water  could  be 
obtained  for  all  necessary  purposes — stock,  culinary,  irrigation  ( when  needed),  and 
last  as  a  protection  from  fires. 

All  the  water  used  at  the  agency  mnst  be  hauled  from  the  Missouri,  a  mile  distant, 
at  a  cost  of  from  $2,000  to  |2,500  per  year;  with  this  sum,  "  water- works, '*  capable  of 
supply inff  all  the  water  needed  at  all  times  for  the  stables,  barn,  houses,  shops,  &c., 
could  be  Duilt,  besides  giving  a  complete  protection  against  fire,  of  which,  at  present, 
we  have  nothing  but  a  few  buckets.  With  the  prevailing  high  winds  a  fire  once 
started  would  be  almost  certain  to  destroy  the  entire  agency  buildings,  with  all  the 
valuable  stores,  tools,  &c.,  contained  therein.  At  the  saw-mill,  some  7  miles  distant, 
is  a  20  horse-power  steam-engine  practically  useless.  Could  this  be  removed  to  the 
agency  it  could  be  used,  not  only  for  sawing,  but  also  for  pumping  and  grinding.  The 
additional  c-ost  for  mills  and  pumps,  with  the  necessary  pipe,  would  be  but  compara- 
tively small,  and  then  the  steam-engine  would  be  a  large  and  important  factor  in 
agency  labor. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  timber  and  wood  resources  of  the  agency  a  very 
scant  supply  must  be  reported ;  upqp  the  agency  pro]>er  there  is  almost  none.  The 
*'  Missouri  bottoms. ''  that  a  few  years  since  were  so  thickly  studded  with  oak,  ash, 
elm,  and  cotton wooa  timber,  have  been  ruthlessly  stripped,  and  the  axes  of  the  Indian, 
the  wood-chopper,  and  military  wood-contractor  have  cleared  nearly  all,  leaving  but 
a  scant  supply,  and  it  will  be  bnt  a  short  time  hence  when  timber  In  this  part  of  Da- 
kota will  be  among  "the  things  that  have  been."  Upon  my  arrival  here  there  were 
but  12  cords  of  wood  for  agency  use  during  the  long  and  cold  winter  of  1880-^81.  All 
the  wood  chopped  was  obtained  from  trees  that  had  been  felled  in  previous  years.  No 
standing  wood  was  cut,  except  a  few  trees  upon  the  line  of  the  proposed  railroad. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to 
the  wanton  and  reckless  manner  in  which  the  timber  lands  set  apart  for  Indian  use 
have  been  and  are  now  mercilessly  plundered  of  valuable  standing  timber  and  wood, 
valuable  cedar,  oak,  and  elm,  cut  and  converted  into  cord-wood  by  steamboat  wood- 
cutters, sqrattors,  and  others,  without  any  benefit  being  derived  from  the  same.  All 
cases  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  wood  chopping  upon  this  or  the  ^'general 
reservation  ^  have  been  acted  upon  promptly,  and  the  offenders  warned  from  Indian  soil. 
As  the  whole  of  this  part  of  tne  Territory  is  practically  without  timber,  except  small 
quantities  upon  the  margin  of  the  streams,  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of  prudence  to 
enforce  the  laws  in  respect  to  timber  and  wood  cutting  already  upon  the  statute  book, 
and  if  these  are  insufficient,  to  apply  for  additional  legislation  to  preserve  the  remnant 
of  timber  from  such  wholesale  destruction. 

CLIMATE. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  can  show  a  greater  range  of 
temperature  than  Dakota.  The  winter  of  1880-'81  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable 
winter.  Commenciug  early  with  snow  and  the  closing  of  the  Missouri  in  October,  at 
thetimeof  my  arrival  hero,  Decembers,  winter  had  fairly  commenced;  snows  falling, 
accumulating,  drifting,  closing  all  means  of  access  or  egress,  shutting  the  agency 
completely  from  the  outer  world,  almost  as  effectually  as  though  we  had  been  trans- 
porte<l  to  another  planet;  the  mercury  dropping  lower  and  lower  dally,  the  lowest 
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mark  of  41^  below  zero  was  reached ;  with  no  mail  for  weeks  (at  one  time  an  interval  of 
thirty-nine  days  and  one  of  twenty-nine  days).  It  seemed  at  times  almost  as  though 
we  had  been  transported  to  those  regions  of  snow  and  ice  eternal  so  graphically  described 
by  Dr.  Kane.  Still  the  daily  routine  went  on^  and  all  at  the  agency  retained  their  usual 
health.  For  fourteen  consecutive  days  in  January,  1881,  the  mercury  at  no  time 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  rose  above  zero — the  lowest  marking  was  41^  below. 
(During  the  pres<*nt  month  of  August,  1881,  for  a  number  of  days  the  mercury  in  the 
agent's  office  has  stood  at  100^,  101°,  and  102°.)  During  the  "frozen  time"  the  sun 
rose,  shone,  and  set  upon  a  world  of  white;  varied  at  times  by  furious  winds,  violent 
storms,  blinding  snows,  filling  the  air,  and  making  travel  dangerous  to  human  life. 

Wood  chopping,  ice  cutting,  hauling  logs  to  saw-mills,  preparing  food  for  domestic 
animals,  when  tne  weather  would  admit,  were  all  carried  on  with  as  much  system 
as  practicable.  The  usual  winter  pasturage  finally  became  so  deeply  buried  that 
subsistence  froin  that  source  for  the  cattle  was  no  longer  to  be  had.  Stores  of  forage 
ran  low,  and  then  began  the  fight  of  the  domestic  cattle  and  ponies  with  cold  and 
starvation,  and  hunger  became  tbe  normal  condition  of  nearly  all  the  domestic  animals 
u]>ou  the  agency.  Many  died  of  hanger,  some  were  buried  deep  in  snow  drifts,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  feared  that  almost  aU  animal  life  would  become  extinct. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Missouri,  fortunately  for  us,  had  but  few  inconveniences, 
and  no  positive  dangers.  As  the  most  of  the  houses  are  located  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  river  in  its  highest  stages,  but  small  damage  was  sustained.  With  the  advent 
of  spring  and  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  and  ice,  new  duties  came,  and  all  were  in- 
vigorated and  inspired  with  new  hopes  and  new  aspirations ;  the  winter  had  gone,  the 
land  was  to  be  prepared  for  crops,  and  nearly  all  had  something  to  look  forward  to, 
to  redeem  the  losses  of  the  past. 

Hitherto  nothing  has  been  said  descriptive  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  agency ;  a  para- 
graph may  be  devoted  profitably  to 

THE  INDIANS  OF  LOWER  BBUL£  AGENCY. 

The  Lower  Brul6  tribe  are  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation, 
speaking  essentially  the  same  tongue,  practicing  the  same  customs,  having  similar  tra- 
ditions, similar  unwritten  laws,  and  being  in  fact  Indiana.  Physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  they  appe&r  well,  better  than  any  tribe  whose  representatives  I  have  met. 
Among  them  are  many  who,  dressed  in  full  citizen^s  clothing,  would  command  instant 
attention  in  any  community,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  would  disclose  the  fact  that 
they  possess  no  small  amount  of  yiental  ability.  Still,  with  all  these  advantages, 
they  are  but  Indiana;  not  angela,  but  human  beings,  with  all  the  human  hopes,  fears, 
wishes,  and  aspirations  pertaining  to  humanity;  men  whose  ancestors  for  successive 
generations  have  been  called  **  savages,"  "barbarians,"  and  **  hateful,"  "treacherous,'' 
and  every  way  "ugly";  who  knew  but  little  good  and  much  evil;  whose  education 
developed  them  into  splendid  animals,  having  but  few  human  hopes,  and  much  more 
of  the  animal  than  intellectual  in  their  composition  ;  such  were  the  ancestors  of  this 
people. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  have  they  been  lifted,  above  the  level  of  their  ancestors,  but  a 
change  has  been  made,  and  one  for  the  better.  Where  their  ancestors  roamed  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  valley  to  valley,  stopping  a  day  here  or  there,  as  fancy  dictated,  their 
descendants  live,  not  in  bark  huts,  or  skin  **  tipi,"  but  in  comfortable  log  houses,  with 
many  of  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life. 

The  value  of  these  changes  they  are  not  slow  to  appreciate,  and  the  desire  is  daily 
growing  for  better  houses,  better  furniture,  and  more  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  a  home.  From  frequent  conversations  with  the  oldest  men  in  the  tribe,  they  claim 
to  be  the  oldest  tribe  settled  upon  the  Missouri  River,  having  frequented  this  locality 
and  planted  corn,  melons,  &c.,  upon  this  spot  fof  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  tribe  is  scattered  over  an  area  of  some  12  or  15  miles  in  extent,  a  part  of  them, 
tihirtcen  bands  in  all,  being  located  near  agency  headquarters,  a  part  at  the  mouth  of 
the  White  River,  and  still  a  third  part  upon  the  White  River,  extending  as  far  as  fif- 
teen or  more  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  are  located  upon  the  best  lands  in  the  reser- 
vation, the  most  convenient  for  wood  and  water,  and  tnose  best  adapted  for  farming 
purposes,  as  at  present  managed.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  bottom  lands  in  this  reser- 
vation are  thus  occupied.  Should  the  experiment  of  breaking  the  prairie  prove  a  suc- 
cess, there  will  be  room  for  a  further  outgrowth  of  Indian  farms. 

The  mile  square,  sold  by  agreement  January,  lb81,  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company,  will  take  a  large  part  of  the  best  land  near  the  agency 
headquarters. 

A  visit  to  the  various  camps  discloses  the  pleasing  fact  that  the  most  of  them  live  in 
a  fairly  comfortable  manner,  in  log  houses  mostly.  A  few  still  cling  to  the  "tipis.*' 
Some  of  the  houses  have  shingled  roofs;  the  most,  however,  still  are  covered  with  mud 
and  brush,  as  of  old.  They  are  justly  proud  of  their  farms,  and  point  with  pride  to 
the  fences,  fields,  i&c,  that  they  claim  as  theirs;  and  a  few  woMs  of  kindness  and 
eommendation  or  suggestions  for  making  a  better  showing  are  kindly  taken  and  prac> 
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ticed.  In  the  oftre  and  management  of  their  dwellings  many  of  them  show  neatness 
and  method,  and  the  desire  for  fhmitnre  evinces  an  appreciation  of  home  comforts. 

Previous  to  my  arrival  here  there  had  been  no  resident  agent  for  several  years;  the 
agency  having  been  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  First  United  States  Infaiitry, 
who  also  hacl  charge  of  the  agency  at  Crow  Creek,  residing  for  some  time  at  the  latter 
place.  As  these  agencies  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  nearly  thirty 
miles  apart,  and  as  at  certain  seasons  the  Missouri  cannot  be  crossed  for  days  at  a 
time,  the  difficulty  of  management  can  readily  be  seen,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
''Bruits"  were  somewhat  discouraged.  They  need  emphatically  <^line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept''  daily,  and  almost  hourly  words  of  encouragement,  counsel, 
and  at  times  it  may  be  sharp  reproof,  and  no  one  not  present  or  accessible'  at  all  times 
can  know  their  needs  and  often  discouragements;  and  from  what  little  experience  I 
have  had  with  them,  I  doubt  if  any  one,  however  capable,  can  successfully  manage 
two  agencies  at  the  same  time. 

A  firm,  kind  treatment,  never  promising  anything,  however  small,  that  is  not  per- 
formed to  the  'better  of  the  bond,"  will  insure  their  good  will  and  respect,  and  they 
can  be  directed  easily  in  the  paths  of  improvement  and  civilization.  Coming  among 
them  a  stranger,  knowing  but  little  of  their  antecedents,  it  has  been  my  aim,  with  all 
the  means  at  my  disposal,  to  encourage  the  worthy,  rebuke  the  lazy  and  indolent,  and 
hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  array  themselves  in  the  uniform  of  good  order.  Mix- 
ing among  them  freely,  hearing  them  in  their  complaints,  their  hopes,  and  wishes, 
giving  them  good  advice,  counseling  them  to  labor  themselves,  to  teach  their  children 
to  lalK>r,  and  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  education  that  may  be  provided  for 
them,  and  generally  to  be  kind,  obliging,  considerate  of  their  neighbors'  interests  as 
well  as  their  own,  I  think  I  can  state  that,  while  this  tribe  are  not  quite  in  the 
''millennial"  state,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  community  of  the  same 
number,  be  the  "color  or  condition^'  what  it  may. 

During  my  residence  among  them  there  have  been  no  lives  lost  through  violence, 
and  two  cases  only  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  damage  has  been  done  to  prop- 
erty. One  of  these  has  been  amicably  settled  by  the  odender  and  his  friends ;  the 
other  is  in  process  of  adjustment.  The  good  order  among  themselves  is  marked,  and 
a  gratifying  degree  of  decorum  is  manifest,  especially  in  the  issue  house.  Formerly 
it  was  little  better  than  a  ''bear  garden":  now  each  waits  his  turn  quietly  and 
without  disturbance.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  drawiu^r  of  other 
supplies,  tools,  material,  &.c.,  furnished  for  them  by  the  department.  The  old-time 
manners  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  may  be  seen  something  of  the  amenities 
of  civilization. 

Labor,  formerly  a  disgrace  to  the  male  Indian,  has  become  fashionable,  and  the  man 
who  but  recently  was  content  to  loiter  away  his  time  in  indolence  may  be  in  most 
instances  found  at  work.  While  they  do  not  work  with  the  same  vigor  and  persist- 
ence as  the  whites,  they  still  do  work,  when  not  long  since  the  idea  was  scorned.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  have  there  been  as  many  workers  as  at  present. 
Formerly,  the  agency  office,  shops,  stables,  &>c.,  would  be  tilled,  often  crowded,  with 
loungers.  The  same  was  true  with  the  trader's  store.  Now  there  are  but  few  seen, 
except  upon  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Thursday  is  the  day  when  all  can  come, 
young  and  old.  male  and  female,  and  ask  for  such  articles  (other  than  food)  as  may  be 
on  hand  for  them.  Saturday  being  issue  day,  there  is  always  a  "gathering"  about 
headquarters.  On  other  days  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  seen,  unless  it  may  be  some  in 
quest  of  the  physician,  or  one  who  wishes  to  borrow,  or  have  some  broken  tool  repaired, 
which,  when  done,  the  Indian  usually  departs  for  his  home  and  work. 

No  startling  incidents  can  be  noted,  with  the  exception  of  the  accidental  wounding 
of  chief  "M^icine  Bull"  (which  was  reported  in  detail  at  the  time),  which  occurred 
a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  and  which,  coupled  with  the  projected  visit  of  a  delega- 
tion to  Washington  (in  view  of  which  there  was  quite  a  degree  of  excitement),  also 
the  non-distribution  of  the  "  annuity  goods,"  the  arrival  of  a  new  agent,  all  combined, 
for  a  few  days  made  matters  assume  a  rather  dubious  appearance,  and  a  spark  would 
have  caused  an  explosion  only  to  be  quenched  in  blood.  Fortunately  the  man  wounded 
possessed  not  only  ^at  influence,  but  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense,  and  kindness 
and  firmness  prevailed,  and  peace  and  harmony  were  soon  restored,  which  have  re- 
mained unbroken  till  the  present  time. 

EDQCATION. 

Three  schools  have  been  maintained  for  about  seven  months  during  the  past  year. 
The  teachers  being  all  Indian,  the  Indian  tongue  is  the  medium  through  which  in- 
struction is  conveyed.  The  extreme  cold  of  the  past  winter  and  the  deep  snows  pre- 
vented many  from  attending,  and  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  May  dicl  not  allow  roe 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  them  and  see  just  what  they  were  doing.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  reported  in  the  3  schools  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-tive — all 
attending  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term.  From  all  I  can  learn  "  schools  in  the  camp  " 
have  an  emphatically  "up-hill  work"  to  perform,  and  if  anything  is  learned  the 
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teacher  may  well  "  thank  God  and  taJce  courage."  Perhaps  as  much  knowledge  was 
imparted  and  stored  up  as  is  the  case  in  many  schools  located  in  ^so-called)  more 
favored  communities.  Any  one  who  has  visited  a  school  of  this  description  may  well 
wonder  sometimes  that  anything  profitable  has  been  imparted  or  treasured  up.  A 
most  valuable  part  of  the  instruction,  perhaps,  may  consist  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  school. 

A  new  '* boarding,  Indnstrial,  and  day  school"  will  be  ready  this  autumn,  that  can 
accommodate  fifty  boarding  and  nearly  as  many  mere  day  scholars.  The  Indiana 
express  the  strongest  wish  that  this  school  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  white  man 
who  will  teach  the  English  tongue.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  teaching  by  a  com- 
petent person  in  English  would  be  by  all  means  the  most  preferable.  Hearty  co-oper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  tribe  is  promised,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  tney  may  be  induced  to  take  this  important  step  in  the  proper  direction. 
Five  Indian  youth  from  this  agency  are  expected  to  return  from  Hampton,  where  they 
have  been  the  past  three  years.  It  is  hoped  that  their  influence  may  be  thrown  in 
favor  of  sound  education. 

RELIGION. 

The  only  church  upon  this  reservation  is  near  agency  head-quarters.  Episcopal  in 
form  it  is  "  Catholic  "  enough  to  embrace,  all  within  its  fold.  The  rector,  Kev.  Luke 
C.  Walker  is  a  full-blood  Sautee  Sioux  Indian.  As  a  factor  in  the  improvement  of  this 
tribe,  I  consider  his  influence  of  the  first  importance.  Not  only  a  clergyman,  but  also 
a  practical  farmer,  by  precept  and  example  he  daily  shows  that  it  is  not  in  his  mind 
that  labor  is  a  disgrace.  Services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  Dakota 
tongue,  attended  usually  by  a  full,  devout,  and  attentive  congregation.  On  Sunday 
evening  service  is  usually  held  in  English.  Besides  the  Sunday  morning  service, 
there  are  usually  one  or  more  services  held  daring  the  week-da^  evenings,  at  one  of 
the  camps.  Partial  services  are  held  from  time  to  time  by  one  ot  the  school  teachers, 
at  the  camps  on  Whit.e  River.  Besides  these,  meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time 
at  the  study  of  the  rector,  at  which  religious  matters  are  discussed,  and  the  seeds  scat- 
tered  in  a  not  unpromising  soil,  with  the  hope  that  in  due  time  they  may  spring  up 
and  bear  abundant  fruit.  The  case  of  Mr.  Walker  himself  practically  settles  the  query. 
"  Can  the  Indian  be  civilized  T  "  While  perhaps  we  cannot  expect  that  the  old  will 
ever  be  much  changed,  the  younger  part  of  the  Indians  it  is  hoped  can  and  will  change 
their  ways,  and  gladly  follow  the  "  new  faith,"  promising,  as  it  does,  a  radical  change 
in  this  as  well  as  the  life  to  come. 

SANITARY. 

As  a  rule  this  tribe  are  remarkably  healthy ;  that  class  of  diseases  frequently  met 
with  in  semi-civilized  communities  is  scarcely  known.  Consumption  has  its  victims, 
as  in  civilized  communities.  Scrofula  and  skin  diseases  are  met  with;  rheumaUsm  is 
to  be  found ;  also  ophthalmia^  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  death  rate  is  diminishing,  before  a  better  and  more  comfortable  home,  and  a 
more  regular  and  healthy  diet.  The  number  of  births  is  in  excest  of  the  deaths,  and 
with  improved  modes  of  living  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Indian  race  may  lou^ 
have  its  representation  among  the  family  of  the  great  American  Republic.  Very  few 
of  mixed  blood  are  found  on  the  roll  of  the  tribe,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  no 
"  squaw  men  "  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  avail  them- 
seves  of  the  services  of  the  regular  physician  of  the  agency.  Practically  the  occu- 
pation of  the  native  ^*  medicine  man  "has  gone,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  is  called 
to  perform  his  mummeries.  One  case  recurs  to  my  mind  of  quite  a  prominent  man 
who  came  to  consult  me  personally,  stating  "  He  was  a  heap  sick,^'  asking  my  permis- 
sion to  send  to  another  agency  for  a  '* grand  medicineman,"  who  he  was  assured  could 
cure  him.  He  was  told  that  the  ^^  medicine  man"  could  not  be  allowed  here,  and  was 
also  informed  there  was  a  **  medicine  man"  here  who  could  cure  him  with  no  *^  hum- 
bug " :  after  demurring  for  a  time  he  finally  called  for  the  agency  physician,  who  quickly 
gave  him  the  desired  relief.  Hie  faith  in  the  new  system  is  now  strong,  and  the  native 
^'  medicine  man  "  for  him  has  ceased  to  have  any  influence.  One  snch  case  has  a  much 
greater  weight  than  any  given  amount  of  humbuggery. 

With  the  erection  of  the  hospital  building,  lately  authorized,  a  new  factor  will  be 
added  in  favor  of  the  new  way.  The  material,  furniture,  &c.,  have  been  purchased, 
and  as  soon  as  received  the  work  will  be  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  New 
Year  will  open  a  place  where  the  sick  and  disabled  may  be  treated  in  a  a  more  com- 
fortable manner  than  heretofore. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  sergeant,  and  8  privates,  a  number 
Q  uite  too  hn)OJlor  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The  rapid  influx  of  settlers  in  this  vi- 
cinity (on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river^  has  assumed  larg|e  proportions.  The  tempta- 
tion to  cross  tne   river,  for  wood-cutting,   trading,  whisKy-selling,  &o.,  is  great^ 
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and  the  class  that  invariably  flock  to  the  extreme  frontier,  embracing  many  with 
little  or  no  moral  sense,  is  increasing.  These  men  are  far  more  difficult  to  control 
than  the  Indians.  Bringing  as  they  do  few  of  the  virtues  and  all  of  the  rices  of  civil- 
ized life,  their  presence  is  in  no  way  desirable,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Orders  have 
been  issued  and  posted  in  prominent  places  upon  the  opposite  shore,  that  all  who 
land  upon  the  agency  must  at  once  report  at  the  office ;  those  not  reporting  to  be 
sent  at  once  without  the  limits  of  the  reservation.  This  has  had  a  wholesome  effect, 
and  the  number  straggling  has  been  diminished.  The  better  class  of  settlers  approve 
the  regulation;  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  hit  do  not  approve. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  police  force  among  the  Indians  themselves 
is  growing  in  favor.  Thev  see  that  it  Is  a  protection  to  them,  and  they  are  de$irous 
that  the  force  be  increased.  Quite  recently  a  request  was  made  by  the  headmen  and 
chiefs  that  the  police  force  be  increased  to  fifty.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
not  more  than  two  yean  since  they  were  wholly  and  totally  opposed  to  any  police  force 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  any  men  cpuld  be  enlisted,  the  change  in 
opinion  in  this  matter  seems  quite  remarkable. 

The  pay  of  the  Indian  police  seems  entirely  too  small.  Five  dollars  per  month,  the 
man  to  find  his  own  pony,  seems  a  very  small  compensation ;  with  an  increase  of  pay, 
providing  police  quarters  and  a  fatigue  suit  in  addition  to  the  fnll  dress  suit  now  pro- 
vided, a  force  can  be  organized  that  would  be  a  much  greater  aid  to  the  agent  than  at 
present  in  his  many  duties.  As  far  as  they  go  they  do  well ;  with  increased  pay  and 
advantages  the  best  young  '^braves"  would  naturally  seek  the  police  force  as  a  means 
of  making  their  influence  felt  in  the  tribe.  Another  method  is  to  make  the  pay  more 
per  man,  and  insist  that  his  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  service. 

HOMS6TRAD8. 

The  Indian,  as  he  progresses,  naturally  feels  that  he  would  like  some  ' 'vested 
right''  in  the  soil  he  occupies.  It  is  little  benefit  to  htm,  he  feels,  for  him  to  work  if 
he  knows  he  may  at  any  time  be  dispossessed.  Give  him  to  know  and  feel  that-  the 
land  and  the  house  he  cultivates  and  occupies  are  bis  land  and  his  bouse,  that  he 
cannot  be  removed  at  will,  that  he  and  his  children  and  children's  children  will  in- 
herit the  land,  and  yon  give  him  the  highest  possible  inducement  to  move  onward 
and  upward.  In  the  history  of  their  race  they  see  that  step  by  step  they  have  been 
driven  back  before  the  advancing  host  of  the  white  man,  and  they  naturally  inquire 
"How  long  will  it  be  before  we  too  will  be  obliged  to  fall  backf"  And  they  naturally 
ask,  "What  profit  will  it  be  for  us  to  build  houses  and  plant  fields  if  we  too  are  to 
be  compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  white  stranger?"  By  giving  them  the  land  they 
now  occupy,  by  extending  over  them  the  broad  shield  of  tne  law,  they  are  made  le- 
gally equal  with  the  whites.  This  done,  they  will  enter  upon  such  a  career  of  im- 
provement as  this  generation  or  aoy  that  have  preceded  it  have  never  witnessed.  As 
a  measure  of  hnmanity  and  justice  this  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to  refuse.  Give 
them  the  same  righta,  and  at  once  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  white  settler 
who  seeks  t-6  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his  posterity.  Refuse  them,  and  you  doom 
the  Indian  to  uncertainty  as  to  his  position,  and  take  from  him  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  education  and  labor,  and  the  twin  blessings,  Religion  and  Civilization. 

EMPLOYES. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  gratefitl  recognition  on  my  part  of  the 
value  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  employ&  at  this  agency.  They  are  the  "  staff" 
without  which  the  various  duties  could  not  be  performed,  and  if  any  improvement 
has  been  achieved,  to  them,  in  their  hearty  no-operation  and  active  carrying  out  of 
orders,  must  be  awarded  a  large  part  of  the  credit.  But  two  employ^  have  been 
changed  since  my  assumption  of  charge,  both  of  whom  were  relieved  at  their  own 
request.  To  them  all,  individually,  I  wisn  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks.  Some  of  them 
have  been  a  long  time  at  the  agency,  possessing  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
speaking  their  tongue,  conversant  with  their  habits  ;  like  skilled  soldiers,  they  need 
but  few  commands. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  other  matters  of  more  or  less  importance  that  naturally  come  under  the 
eye  of  an  agent  who  performs  his  duty ;  the  habitiS,  dispositions,  modes  of  treatment 
of  individual  cases,  can  be  extended  almost  indefinitely. 

There  are  other  customs  also  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  which  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  longer  or  shorter  essay ;  among  them  ranks 

DANCING. 

This  has  been  carried  on,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  (I  am  informed)  as  in  some 
previous  years.  The  "sun  dance"  in  a  modified  form  was  held  this  year,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  miserable  failure.  The  expected  supplies  firom  the  agency  were  not  foi-th- 
coming ;  the  result  was  a  curtailment  of  the  whole  performance,  with  the  promise  that 
this  was  the  last  "sun  dance"  that  would  be  attempted  here. 
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A  word  mi^ht  also  be  said  relative  to  polygamy,  which  still  prevails  to  some  extent; 
'  the  more  enlightened  among  them  discountenance  the  practice,  and  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  their  own  sense  of  wrong  will  gradually  work  its  downfall.  With 
the  example  of  a  so-called  Christian  community  favoiing  its  practice  (nnsupprrssed  by 
the  power  of  the  general  government)  it  ill  becomes  any  to  sit  in  judgment  npon  a 
semi-civilized  class  just  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  barbarism.  Looking  at  the  ^  In- 
dian question  "  from  a  standpoint  quite  near,  living  among  them,  and  seeing  them  iu 
their  daily  walk,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  while  there  are  many  things  to  condemn, 
still  there  are  many  things  to  commend.  Their  patience,  courage,  honesty,  good- 
nature, and  ease  with  which  they  can  be  guided,  commend  them  especially  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  government;  and  as  they  can  be  fed,  educated,  and  civilized  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  exterminated,  there  are  two  powerful  factors  engaged  in  their  im- 
provement, viz,  humanity  and  economy. 

One  further  subject  I  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  the  department, 
and  close  this  long,  and  perhaps  prolix,  report.  Tbe  duties,  responsibilities,  and  cares 
of  Indian  agents  are  slightly  understood  outside  of  the  circle  in  which  they  revolve. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  arp  isolated  from  home,  and  all  its  pleasures  and 
comforts,  from  all  they  hold  most  dear;  that  they  are  charged  frequently  with  the 
most  delicate  and  onerous  responsibilities;  that  upon  their  action  peace  or  war  may 
result,  and  that  upon  them,  more  than  upon  any  other  class,  depends  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  question  of  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  race,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  measure  of  true  economy  that  their  services  should  meet  with  a  corresponding  re- 
ward. Like  all  men  holding  responsible  positions,  they  are  human ;  they  mav  and 
will  at  times  err,  and  the  rules  that  in  many  cases  would  be  applied  to  others  will  fail 
with  them,  and  they  cannot  always  perhaps  be  justly  fudged  as  other  men  may  be. 
Compelled  to  act  at  once,  and  often  judge,  court,  and  jury  combined,  deciding  often 
against  the  white  settler,  squatter,  or  wood-chopper,  they  are  censured,  in  no  small 
degree,  because  they  thus  decide.  I  think  I  may  state  without  any  contradiction,  b^ 
any  one  qualified  to  judge,  that  an  Indian  agent  who  seeks  to  know  and  perform  bis 
duty  will  find  but  few  waking  hours  when  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  consider  in 
what  mauner  he  can  best  perform  the  duties  with  which  he  is  charged.  His  work  in 
never  done ;  be  it  midday  or  midnight,  like  the  faithful  soldier  camped  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  he  must  always  be  ready  for  action  ;  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  favorable  movement ;  equally  ready  to  repress  any  attempt  at  violence  or  insubor- 
dination. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.   PARKHURST, 
United  8tate$  Indum  AgemU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pine  Ridob  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  past  twelve 
months,  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  circular  letter,  Office  of  Indian  Afifairs, 
July  1, 1881. 

THE  INDIANS. 

'  There  have  been  carried  on  the  rolls  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year  an  average 
of  7,200'Indian8  of  the  Ogalalla  Sioux  band,  with  them  being  a  few  of  the  Wazaza 
Sioux.  Our  number  was  slightly  increased  in  the  spring  by  the  arrival  of  about  60 
of  the  Northern  Sioux,  from  Sitting  BulPs  hostiles,  but  these  were  at  once  absorbed 
by  the  s»gency  Indians,  one  or  two  of  them  becoming  policemen  and  others  freighters, 
so  that  their  advent,  in  a  decidedly  ragged  and  starved  condition,  produced  no  other 
effect  on  our  people  except  to  impre^ss  on  the  agency  Indian  the  fact  that  the  north, 
to  them  in  past  years  attractive  as  the  home  of  the  buffalo,  had  ceased  to  be  a  desir- 
able region  for  a  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  red  man. 

These  are  now  in  the  northern  camp  of  the  surrendered  hostiles  at  Standing  Rock 
agency,  several  hundred  of  the  Ogalallas  who  in  the  past  have  strayed  away  (hardly 
like  lost  sheep)  who  are  anxious  to  return  to  their  people  here,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion,  from  force  of  circumstances,  that  the  Great  Father*s  louff-horned  Texas 
beef  is  somewhat  more  desirable  than  the  fast-disappearing  buffalo  of  the  north,  es- 
peciallv  where  the  latter  has  to  be  sought  after  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line, 
with  tne  chances  of  finding  a  few  United  States  cavalry  thrown  in.  These  rene- 
gades I  would  recommend  the  transfer  of,  as  their  presence  hei-e  will  in  no  way  inter- 
iere  with  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  agency. 

THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE8. 

The  proposed  retransfer  of  these  people  from  their  present  abiding  place  at  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  I  do  not  look  npon  with  the  anticipation  that  it  will 
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in  any  way  add  to  the  jieaoe  and  prosperity  wliioh  this  agency  has  enjoyed  for  the 
past  three  years.  My  past  experience  with  the  above-named  Indians  has  been  that 
they  are  vicious,  turbulent,  and  insubordinate,  as  compared  with  the  Sioux.  In  for- 
mer years  when  there  was  often  threatened  trouble  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  it  arose 
generally  with  these  Cheyennes,  who  were  attached  to  the  agency.  They  do  not  sub- 
mit to  agency  discipline  and  restraint,  and  from  their  record  in  the  ludian  Territory 
since  their  removal  there  in  1877  I  should  judge  that  they  have  not  changed  much  in 
this  respect.  Still,  with  the  efficient  police  system  now  in  operation  here,  and  the  good 
example  set  by  the  Ogalallas,  they  will  without  doubt  realize  the  fact  tnat  they  must 
alter  their  old  habits  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  Ogalallas  themselves  have  during  the  past  year  prtkgreesed  m  the  same  ratio 
as  for  the  two  previous  y^ears  of  their  residence  at  this  agency.  They  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing the  white  man's  way  of  living,  in  the  way  of  clothing,  manner  of  preparing  food, 
&rC.,  and  the  expending  of  their  earnings  in  more  useful  articles,  such  as  spring 
WMTons,  furniture,  &c.,  instead  of  beads  and  trinkets. 

They  have  become  reconciled,  as  a  people,  to  the  discipline  of  the  Indian  poUce, 
-which  was  to  them  at  first  very  obnoxious.  They  appear  to  realize  that  advance  in 
civilization  must  be  associated  with  a  legal  protection  of  life  and  property  by  individ- 
uals especially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  that  the  power  to  so  protect 
them  has  been  intrusted  to  members  of  their  own  tribe  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  agency  for  the  past  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  yeius 
than  anything  else.  Admit  that  the  Indian  is  brutal  in  many  ways  and  low  in  the 
evolutionary  scale  as  a  human  being,  but  he  is  endowed  with  reasoning  powers,  and 
a  conscience  to  a  certain  degree,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  trust  and  confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  him  here,  in  placing  the  con- 
trolling and  restraining  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  police  as  Indians,  and  the 
entire  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  of  the  white  man's  soldiers,  whose 
presence  appears  to  be  a  constant  reminder  that  the  Great  Father,  and  the  agent  who 
represents  him,  are  afraid  to  trust  him. 

The  abandonment  of  Camp  Sheridan,  Nebraska,  located  nineteen  miles  ft-om  here, 
last  spring,  thus  leaving  us  with  no  troops  nearer  than  sixty-three  miles  away  at  Fort 
Robinson,  has  thus  far  resulted  in  no  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  agency,  or  the 
neighboring  country,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  stockmen  and  others,  who  as  usual 
prognosticated  Indian  raids,  outbreaks,  &c.  For  the  past  year,  no  crime  has  been 
committed  on  the  reserve,  or  disturbance  created.  No  stockman  or  settler  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Nebraska  or  the  Black  Hills  can  claim  to  have  lost  a  head  of 
stock,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  many  stray  animals  belonging  to  the  stockmen  have 
been  picked  up  on  the  Indians'  laud  and  returned  to  the  rightful  owners  by  the  Indian 
police  and  individual  Indians. 

During  the  past  winter,  more  or  less  trouble  was  created  by  the  introduction  of 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  whisky  ranches  established  just  over  the  Nebraska  line, 
two  miles  from  the  agency,  but  the  temporary  establishing  of  two  sub-stations  for  the 
police  on  the  line,  and  a  regular  patrol  of  the  same,  resulted  in  the  locking  up  of  the 
o£fenders  in  the  agency  guard-house  for  several  days  at  a  time ;  and  a  prompt  removal 
from  the  reserve  of  all  white  men  found  frequenting  these  ranches,  very  soon  put  a 
stop  to  one  of  the  principal  curses  arising  from  the  association  of  the  Indian  with  the 
unprincipled  class  of  whites  too  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions; 1  o  thoroughly  prevent  the  m troduction  of  liq uor  into  the  Sioux  country  is  a  di f- 
ficult  matter.  It  is  true  the  severe  laws  enacted  by  the  United  States  to  prevent  this 
traffic  should  apparently  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  noble  red  men 
as  a  people  evince  a  remarkably  natural  taste  for  the  article,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  Aould  shield  the  person  who  may  attempt  to  supply  them.  This  taste  and 
desire  for  liquor  appears  not  alone  among  the  common  Inaians ;  it  is  not  unwelcome 
to  even  Red  Cloud  (whom  an  editor  of  one  of  the  philanthropical  journals  East 
recently  very  gushinf^ly  termed  '^the  grand  old  chieftain  "),  for  excessive  use  of  the 
fluid  which  exhilarates  and  at  the  same  time  intoxicates  has  had  much  to  do  with 
eliminating  what  grandeur  formerly  existed  in  this  Indian,  and  has  resulted  in  his 
downfall  among  his  people. 

There  has  been  the  usual  attempt  made  during  the  spring  to  cause  discontent 
among  the  Indians  and  distrust  in  the  department  by  the  use  of  trumped-up  charges 
of  stealing,  &c.,  by  the  agent  and  his  employes,  emanating  from  a  few  ex-tra<lers  and 
aqnaw  men ;  but  owing  to  what  I  should  judge  to  be  a  recent  and  wise  policy  adopted 
by  your  office,  in  referring  the  same  to  the  agent  for  investigation,  and  thus  afibrdiug 
him  an  opportunity  as  an  official  of  the  government  to  defend  himself,  (in  place  of  the 
system  in  vogue  formerly,  of  subjecting  him  to  a  star-chamber  investigation,  with  the 
attendant  newspaper  notoriety,  presumably  on  the  theory  that  Indian  agents  are 
guilty  until  proven  innocent),  the  disturbance  was  short-lived. 

HOUSE-BUILDING. 

The  construction  of  permanent  abodes  by  the  Indians  has  progressed  rapidly  and 
satisfactorily,  as  many  inducements  have  been  offered  them  to  engage  in  this  most 
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promialng  advanoement  toward  final  civilization,  interfering  as  it  does  with  their  mi- 
grating tendencies  and  investing  their  earnings  in  a  kind  of  pruiierty  that  they  can- 
not easily  move  off,  and  once  having  enjoyed  tne  comfort  of  will  he  loath  to  forsake. 
The  houses  have  heen  supplied  with  a  good  cooking  stove  each,  crockery,  and  varions 
housekeeping  articles.  The  three  hundred  cooking  stoves  supplied  by  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year  were  excellent  in  both  manufacture  and  material,  but  are  now 
all  in  use,  and  there  are  at  present  several  houses  unsupplied.  The  exceedingly 
severe  weather  of  last  winter,  with  the  suffering  endured  among  those  living  in  the 
canvas  lodges,  has  very  much  stimulated  the  erection  of  houses. 

The  ludians  naturally  at  first  located  their  houses  in  small  villages,  after  their  cus- 
tom of  erecting  their  lodges,  but  by  decrees  the  enterprising  ones,  who  are  of  course 
the  house-builders,  discover  that  by  living  in  villages  they  have  to  care  for  the  worth- 
less and  indolent  who  pass  their  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  so  that  now  the  owners 
are  scattering  out,  and  the  creek  bottoms  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  agency 
are  dotted  with  substantial  lop  houses  where  two  years  ago  none  were  to  be  seen. 
Where  a  modest  little  house  ot  one  room  formerly  satisfied  the  owner,  the  majority 
now  aspire  to  structures  of  two  or  three  rooms,  so  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  heating  as  well  as  cooking  stoves. 

Another  and  not  insignificant  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of  stoves  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trees  in  the  valleys,  consisting  of  ash,  cottonwood,  box  elder,  ana  hack- 
berry,  OS  an  open  fire  in  a  lodge  precludes  to  a  great  extent  the  use  of  pine  on  acconnt 
of  smoke,  and  the  Indians  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  other  woods ;  but  now  the  pine, 
which  should  be  the  proper  fuel  of  the  country,  is  burned  in  the  stoves. 

8TOCK-RAISINO. 

The  cows  and  bulls  furnished  these  Indians  during  the  two  preceding  years,  nom- 
bering  1,500,  for  breeding  purposes,  have  been  well  cared  for  and  have  increased 
numerically  to  a  very  promising  extent.  The  loss  on  the  original  stock  was  small, 
notwithstandiuji^  the  severe  weather  of  the  past  winter,  where  the  loss  on  some  of  the 
private  ranges  in  the  vicuiit^  equaled  fully  from  25  to  75  per  cent.  The  experiment 
of  making  these  people  civilized  and  probably  eventually  self-supporting  as  stock- 
raisers  does  not  disappoint  my  anticipations  of  two  years  ago  and  promises  more  prac- 
tically than  any  other  means  for  various  reasons.  ^For  considering  the  Indians  as  a 
people,  and  their  past  life  for  generations,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will  take 
Kindly  to  a  life  or  toil  requiring  manual  labor  as  is  required  in  an  agriculturist ;  hav- 
ing had  more  or  less  experience  as  stock-raisers  in  herding  and  breeding  their  vast 
herds  of  ponies,  it  would  seem  but  common  sense  to  continue  them  in  this  path  with 
domestic  cattle. 

AGRICULTURE. 

After  practical  experience  and  observation  in  this  region  for  several  years,  I  cannot 
but  consider  that  any  attempt  to  make  these  people  self-supporting,  even  to  a  limited 
degree,  as  farmers,  must  necessarily  be  but  a  waste  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  this  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  principally  on  account  of  lack 
of  rainfall  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  hot  scorching  winds  that  prevail  during  the 
summer  months.  The  lack  of  rainfall  is  due  to  the  peculiar  meteorological  conditioii 
of  things  that  have  probably  existed  in  this  region  for  ages,  and  may  for  ages  to  come. 
The  moist  currents  of  air  passing  in  the  upper  regions  from  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
aud  its  tributaries  of  this  district  have  their  temperature  increased  by  constant  radi- 
ation of  heat  from  the  earth,  and  their  capacity  for  moisture  being  thus  augmented,  so 
that  the  rain  which  should  descend  here,  does  not  until  the  high  peaks  and  ridges 
of  the  Black  Hills,  Big  Horn,  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  are  reached,  where  uie 
air  becomes  chilled  and  the  rain  drops.  From  thence  the  moisture  travels  back  to  the 
Missouri  through  the  creeks  and  tributaries  heading  in  the  above-mentioned  regions. 
There  beiug  very  little  moisture  in  the  ground,  the  neat  absorbed  from  the  sun's  r&ys 
in  summer,  instead  of  passing  oft'  as  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  goes  off  as  active  radi- 
ated heat;  thus  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  vice  versa. 

Irrigation,  except  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  I  do  not  consider  feasible.  The 
creek  Dottoms  are  narrow  and  the  upper  benches,  which  take  in  the  bulk  of  the  land, 
are,  as  a  rule,  too  much  elevated  above  the  water  to  render  extensive  irrigation  prac- 
ticable; and  even  if  this  was  not  an  objection,  the  creeks,  which  are  on  an  average 
twelve  miles  apart,  supply  too  small  and  uncertain  an  amount  of  water  to  supply  ex- 
tensive ditches.  Lana  wnich  requires  irrigation  to  make  it  cultivatable  is  hardly  the 
land  which  we  should  select  to  try  the  experiment  of  making  men  self-supporting  as 
agriculturists,  to  whom  manual  labor  is  both  distasteful  and  a  thing  to  them  person- 
ally unknown. 

The  fact  is,  that  by  degrees  the  white  man  has  taken  from  the  Sioux  pretty  mach 
all  the  land  that  can  be  considered  arable.  When  these  people  gave  up  the  Black 
Hills  and  the  Big  Horn,  they  lost  the  garden  spots  of  the  reserve,  and  it  is  now  rather 
late  in  the  day  for  the  white  man,  after  depriving  them  of  all  the  valuable  portion  of 
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their  oonntry,  to  booome  clamorons  that  the  lazy  heathen  ahoald  work  and  become 
prodncers  and  eapport  themselves.  White  men  well  trained  in  farminc;,  have  tried 
to  till  the  soil  in  this  vicinity  in  Northern  Nebraska  and  have  lost  all  the  money  in- 
vested, and  have  not  produced  enoagb  to  pay^  for  the  seed.  I  can  confidently  venture 
to  state  that,  if  the  experiment  were  tried  ot  placing  7,000  whiti)  people  on  this  Und, 
with  seed,  aKricnltnral  implements,  and  one  year's  subsistence,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  would  die  of  starvation,  if  they  had  to  depend  on  their  crops  for  their  sirstenance. 

In  support  of  the  above,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  1876.  On  papcc  H33  ot  said  report  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing extract  contained  in  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Sioux  Commission  from  Hon. 
J.  Q.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

The  Prenideot  is  Btrongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  af^reement  wliioh  shall  be  best  calculated 
to  enable  the  Indians  to  become  self-sapportini;;  is  one  which  shall  provide  for  their  removal  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  now  sur- 
round the  "Sioux  problem  "  can  be  best  reached  by  snch  removal.  Their  main  dependence  for  sup- 
port must  ultimately  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  for  this  purpose  their  own  country  is  utterly 
nnsuited. 

On  page  337  will  be  found  the  following,  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Sioux  Cora- 
mission  after  having  visited  this  region : 

From  the  information  received,  the  oommlaslon  believe  that  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  made  self  sap* 
portinfc  as  speedily  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable.  We  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  can,  for  the  present,  find  homes  on 
the  Missouri  River,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  ever  become  a  self-sustaining  people  ihere. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  at  this  time  to  move  the  large  proportion  of  the  Sioux  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  valuable  country  upon  which  the  In- 
dians can  be  located  and  that  this  country  has  been  set  apart  by  the  most  solemn  guarantees  as  the 
future  home  of  the  Indians,  that  to  open  any  portion  of  tnis  territory  to  white  settlers  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  nation's  plighted  fiaith,  and  that  here  the  Indians  oan  become  a  self-supporting  people, 
we  believe  that  it  is  just  and  humane  to  remove  to  this  Territory  ttom  time  to  time  bodies  of  the  Sioux 
who  sae  ready  and  prepared  to  live  by  labor. 

From  page  349  I  quote  still  further  from  the  report  of  the  oommission: 

Inasmuch  as  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Sioux  Indians  does  not  possess  lands  on  which  they 
can  ever  expect  to  become  self-supporting,  we  would  respectfully  recommend,  providing  these  people 
decide  after  they  get  home  to  move  down,  that  steps  be  taken,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  looking 
toward  the  removid  of  those  Indians  represented  by  this  delegation  to  the  Indian  Territory,  believing 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  the  Indians  require  their  being  placed  where  they  may 
be  able  to  support  themselves. 

Admitting  that  the  above  is  susceptible  of  proof ,  the  date  at  which  these  Indians 
may  be  hoped  to  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  the  United  States  does  not  reside  in  the  im- 
mediat-e  future,  and  for  this  ''poor  Lo''  is  certainly  not  to  blame,  for  in  the  Indian, 
unlike  his  favored  white  brother,  who  can  adapt  himself  to  any  country  or  clime,  love 
of  locality  and  the  home  of  his  fathers  is  strongly  marked.  The  Indian  has  not  the 
same  reasoning  powers  as  the  white  man,  for  sound  reasoning,  although  a  human  attri- 
bute, is  still  a  matter  of  development,  and  what  has  there  been  in  the  past  life  of  the 
aborigine  to  develop  this  power  t  Comparatively  nothing.  His  tastes  and  wants 
were  simple,  and  easily  supplied  from  the  game  that  was  found  around  him  in  abun- 
dance, and  when  the  scarcity  of  this  means  of  living  forced  him  to  resort  to  the  agency 
life,  his  wants  were  supplied  with  even  less  strain  on  his  mental  faculties  than  formerly, 
and  he  is  still  being  fed  and  cared  for,  so  that  such  reasoning  as  he  possesses  does  not 
tell  him  that  the  time  may  come  that  he  may  have  to  help  provide  lor  himself. 

There  is,  however,  I  think,  among  our  promising  young  men  a  dim  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  the  land  that  supplied  them  amply  with  game  cannot  supply  them  with 
sustenance  in  the  agricultural  way,  and  the  time  will  come  when,  fully  realizing  this 
fact,  and  also  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  in  which  they  must  do  for  themselves, 
they  will  be  willing  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  in  a  region  that  may  not  bequit<e 
as  acceptable  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  old  li&.  When  the  time  comes 
that  necessity  will  require  these  Indians  to  work,  they  will  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Judging  from  the  working  force  that  has  been  developed  among  the  younger  portion 
of  tnis  agency  during  the  past  two  years;  for  they  do  their  work  well.  In  grading 
roads,  ditch  digging,  wood  sawing,  and  manual  labor  generally  they  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  this  season  have  Kept  forty  mowing  machines  in  good  use,  and  put  up 
a  large  amount  of  hay  for  their  freighting  animals  during  the  winter. 

INDIAN  FREiaHTINO. 

The  introduction  of  this  enterprise  with  that  of  the  Indian  police  system  by  the 
last  administration  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Indian,  and  has  done 
much  to  facilitate  the  solving  of  the  Sioux  question.  There  have  been  eugaffed  in 
this  business  during  the  year  three  hundred  wagons  furnished  the  Indians  by  the  de- 
partment, and  one  hundred  private  wagons,  making  four  hundred  in  all,  with  four 
ponies  to  each  wagon,  driven  by  Indians.  The  amcmnt  of  supplies  hauled  was  2,069, 100 
pounds ;  distance  transported,  200  miles,  and  amount  earned  for  same  and  paid  in  stand  - 
ard  silver,  $41,382.    The  supplies  have  been  handled  with  care,  and  have  neither  been 
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lost  or  tampered  with.  As  the  drivers  change  frequently,  there  has  heen  given  employ- 
ment to  seven  or  eight  hundred  yonng  Indians,  many  who  can  boast  of  having  been 
warriors  in  the  Custer  campaign  of  1876,  and  probably  would  have  been  troublesome 
since  then  had  they  been  given  nothing  to  do,  in  keeping  with  the  old  adage  that 
^  idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief.''  To  supply  these  wagons  during  the  season,  over 
3,000  animals  are  necessary,  so  that  war  ponies  are  scarce,  they  having,  like  their 
owners,  settled  down  into  domestic  life. 

In  this  connection  I  would  particularly  recommend  the  Jackson  freight  wagon, 
manufactured  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  which  has  lately  been  supplied  by  your  depart- 
ment, on  account  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  axle,  which  is  provided  with  a  patent 
iron  truss  rod.  Fifty  of  these  wagons  nave  been  in  constant  use  for  over  a  year,  over 
rough  roads,  and  so  far  not  an  axle  has  been  broken. 

The  money  earned  by  these  Indians,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  white  contractors,  and  out  of  the  country,  has  kept  the  Indians  employed 
and  contented,  and  enabled  them  to  purchase  many  articles  for  their  houses  and 
domestic  comfort. 

The  apparently  extra  cost  of  feeding  these  Indians  on  account  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation has  been  fully  compensated  by  the  quiet  and  freedom  from  disturbance  that 
this  reserve  has  enjoyed  (we  should  never  forget  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  than  to 
fight  the  noble  red  man),  and  the  saving  in  supplies,  which  during  the  year  has 
amounted  to  more  money  value  than  the  cost  of  the  transportation,  by  reason  that  it  has 
accustoiued  the  Indian  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  white  man,  with  which  comes 
general  saving,  and  caution  in  the  care  of  property; 

SAYING  OF  SUPPLIES. 

From  the  accompanying  tabular  statement  it  appears  that  this  agency,  on  a  basis 
of  7,202  Indians,  was  entitled  under  the  treaty  to  $374,116.05  worth  of  subsistence  (at 
the  prices  paid  for  supplies  for  the  year,  transportation  added).  There  was  furnished 
by  your  department  ^50,946.66  worth,  and  tnere  was  actually  issued  to  the  Indians 
$300,624.38  worth,  thus  showing  a  saving  in  what  they  were  entitled  to  of  $73,491.67 
and  an  actual  saving  by  the  agency  in  the  issuing  of  the  supplies  of  $50,322.28. 
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Notwithstanding  this  great  saving,  these  Indiana  do  not  complain  of  short  rations. 
For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  no  time  that  there  was  a  lack  of  any  article  for 
issue,  and  considering  this  fact,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  happy  and  contented 
where  in  former  years  they  were  the  contrary,  when,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  for 
weeks  at  a  time  their  store-houses  were  empty,  with  the  exception  of  com,  baking- 
soda,  and  soap.  The  matter  of  food  has  a  peculiar  physio-psychological  bearing  on 
the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  man.  There  is  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between 
the  heart  and  stomach,  and  a  feeling  of  vacancy  in  the  latter  is  very  apt  to  result  in 
a  bad  feeling  in  the  former.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  scarcity  of  rations  has 
had  much  to  do  with  causing  a  bad-hearted  condition  in  ''poor  Lo,"  and  subsequent 
trouble.  A  well-filled  commissary,  with  a  regular  issue  of  rations,  has  a  wonderfully 
quieting  affect  on  the  nerves  of  aborigines. 

THB  SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies,  both  annuity  and  subsistence,  have  been  excellent  in  quality  and 
ample  in  quantity,  and  purchased  at  a  price  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
Army.  The  cooking-stoves  were  a  great  improvement  on  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  were  too  light  in  construction  to  stand  the  pitch  pine  as  a  fuel,  which  is  very 
destructive  to  the  metal.  The  extensive  use  of  stoves  is  to  be  encours^ed  among  the 
Indians  as  civilizing  in  effect  and  saving  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

EDUCATION. 

During  the  winter  four  day  schools  were  erected  in  the  villages,  which  are  good, 
substantial  buildings,  affording  a  school  room  20  by  30  feet,  and  three  rooms  for  resi- 
dence for  teacher.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers  adapted  for  the  work 
but  three  of  the  schools  nave  been  occupied  up  to  date,  but  the  result  thus  far  has 
been  gratifying,  so  much  so  that,  authority  having  ijeeu  granted  me,  I  shall  cause  to 
be  erected  two  more  schools  after  the  same  plan.  The  attendance  has  been  large  and 
is  constantly  on  the  increase,  many  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  even  evincing  strong 
desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  language  and  his  ways. 

It  will  be  principally  through  schools,  industrial  and  common,  that  we  may  hope  to 
practically  open  the  way  for  civilization.  It  is  with  the  young  generation  that  we 
must  labor.  To  endeavor  to  civilize  the  Indian  who  has  passed  his  prime  and  whose 
nature  has  been  moulded  in  the  old-time  ^ays  of  his  peopls.  on  the  war-path  and 
chase,  is  both  against  reason  and  experience.  The  rule  holds  thus  with  the  Caucasian, 
then  why  expect  the  Indian  to  be  an  exception  f  Eventually  there  will  be  erected 
here  a  boarding-school  by  the  department,  and  from  this  institution  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  much  good  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  permanent  education. 

CHURCH  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

During  the  past  year  the  Episcopal  Church,  under  whose  jurisdiction,  spiritually  and 
morally,  this  agency  is  placed,  completed  a  good  church  and  mission  building,  and 
missionary  work  succeeded  to  a  surprising  degree  considering  the  small  amount  of  at- 
tention the  Ogalallas  have  received  in  the  past  in  this  direction ;  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  for  some  reason  the  work  has  been  suspended,  there  being  no  resident  missionary 
here  at  present.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  missionary  care  of  these  Indians 
will  soon  be  resumed. 

TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

There  has  been  constructed  by  Indian  labor  during  the  year  108  miles  of  telegraph 
line,  which,  added  to  the  20  miles  constructed  the  previous  year,  gives  this  agency  128 
miles  of  line,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Indian  service,  reaching  from  a  point  35 
miles  this  side  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  to  Fort  Robinson,  Ncbr.,  63  miles  west, 
where  it  connects  with  the  through  line  from  the  Union  Pacific.  On  this  latter  sec- 
tion of  the  line  valuable  aid  was  given  by  the  military  in  supplying  the  poles.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  telegraphic  connection. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Indians  are  rapidly  abandoning  their  native  medicine  men  and  adopting  the 
white  man's  treatment.  The  present  physician,  who  has  had  former  extensive  expe- 
rience with  Indians  and  their  ailments,  has  during  the  short  time  he  has  been  here 
built  up  an  extensive  practice,  and  is  evidently  gaining  their  confidence. 

THE  CHIEFS. 

The  old  chiefs,  relics  of  a  system  that  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Ogalallas,  are  as  antagonistic  as  ever  to  all  innovations  and  improvement,  their 
promises  and  protestations  as  usually  made  in  Waahiugton  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. But,  with  the  death  of  the  neighboring  chief  Spotted  Tail,  and  the  depos- 
ing of  Red  Cloud  at  this  agency,  their  influence  for  good  or  evil  is  rapidly  dying  out. 
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THE  POLICE. 

Of  the  police  and  the  work  performed  by  them  I  would  refer  you  to  my  recent  special 
report,  merely  remarking  here  that  a  thorough  support  of  themselves  and  the  good 
labor  they  are  engaged  in  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  agency.  I  could 
not  expect  or  ask  more  from  them  than  they  have  done. 

AGENCY  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  has  been  construct'Cd  at  the  agency  one  building  for  the  use  of  the  police,  con- 
taining mess-room,  kitchen,  and  dormitory.  Here  the  police  and  Indian  laborers  are 
furnished  their  meals  three  times  a  day  at  regular  hours ;  this  arrangement  is  civiliz- 
ing in  its  effect,  teaching  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  at  table  and  the  benefit  of 
properly  prepared  food.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  warehouse  has  been  increased 
500,000  pounds  by  the  construction  of  shed  additions.  This  improvement  was  very 
necessary  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  annually  stored  and  handled  at  this 
agency  over  2,000,000  x>onnds  of  supplies.*  One  of  the  old  agency  buildings,  which  has 
heretofore  been  incomplete,  has  been  converted  into  a  storehouse  for  tools,  building 
and  shop  materials,  &.C.,  and  placed  under  charge  of  the  master  of  transportation, 
thus  entirely  separating  the  commissary  from  other  supplies,  which  is  essential  for  the 
proper  cai*e  and  accountability  of  property. 

A  water- works  has  been  constructed,  consisting  of  a  17,000-gallon  tank,  supported 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground  on  trestle-work^  and  surmounted  by  a  windmill.  From 
this,  water  is  distributed  <to  the  different  buildings  through  1,600  feet  of  water-main, 
thus  affording  an  ample  supply  of  water  as  a  protection  against  fire  and  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Last  of  all,  there  has  been  erected  on  the  agency  grounds  the  post  flagstaff  from  the 
abandoned  Camp  Sheridan,  Nebr.,  and  from  this  daily  floats  the  flag  of  the  Great 
Father,  which  it  is  hoped  guarantees  by  its  mingled  colors  protection  to  the  red  and 
white  alike. 

In  closing  my  third  annual  report,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  universal  courtesy  and 
assistance  extended  to  ns  by  the  military  and  neighboring  stockmen,  with  whom  we 
have  had  the  most  amicable  relations.  Recognizing;  the  fact  that  very  much  is  due  to 
the  majority  of  the  employ^  for  the  faithful  manner  m  which  they  have  performed  their 
arduous  duties,  I  can  but  return  to  them  my  thanks,  hoping  that  with  their  assistance 
affairs  may  progress  as  well  during  the  present  as  they  have  during  the  past  year. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  kind  support  to  myself,  and  assistance  afforded  the 
Indians  in  their  efforts  to  better  their  condition, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 
United  Staie$  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  AypAiRS. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  embraced  in  circular,  dated  OflBce  of  Indian 
Affairs,  July  1,  1881,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  annual  report  of  this  agency.  The 
year  past  has  been  one  of  general  quietude.  The  bands  embraced  in  this  reservation 
have  generally  observed  their  treaty  stipulations  and  have  entertained  feelings  of 
greatest  respect  and  sincerest  friendship,  both  toward  the  government  and  the  wnites 
generally. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  people  have  made  less  progress  in  the  way  of  civilization 
and  self-support  than  was  expected  of  them.  The  absence  of  institutions  of  learning, 
and  the  great  ignorance  of  the  means  necessary  to  be  applied  from  their  own  mental 
and  physical  resources  (being  slow  to  learn),  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  almost 
universal  barrenness  of  the  soil  affords  but  little  nope  of  their  becoming  self-support- 
ing at  an  early  dato.  They  have  sowed  and  planted,  it  is  true  (in  a  small  way),  but 
the  result  is  ever  discouraging  to  them.  The  past  winter,  which  is  distinguished  from 
all  preceding  ones  as  the  longest  and  most  severe  ever  known  to  them,  was  most  dis- 
astrous. Their  cattle  and  ponies  perished  by  hundreds,  and  the  constant  and  deep 
snows  prevented  those  living  remote  from  the  timber  cafions  from  obtaining  at  times 
fuel  sumcieut  to  cook  their  provisions  and  keep  themselves  warm.  Their  sufferings 
were  very  great,  and  while  they  complained  of  the  cold,  they  fully  appreciated  the  good- 
ness of  the  government  in  providing  for  them. 

condition  of  the  INDIANS. 

The  lesson  of  frugality  is  learned  most  slowly,  and  **  to  lay  up  for  a  wet  day"  is  an  nn- 
knowu  adage  to  their  vocabulary.  Their  habits  and  customs  do  not  undergo  changes 
(as  in  (he  case  of  more  enlightened  people)  for  the  better.    To-day  they  may  be  poe- 
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sessed  of  abundance,  to-morrow  wanting  in  everything.  They  never  give  grudgingly; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  profligate  with  their  possessions,  trusting  rather  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  to  Providence  and  their  own  exertions  for  reimbursement.  Tliey  do  not 
realize  or  appreciate  the  munificence  and  generosity  of  the  government  as  they'shonld, 
ftud  their  education  in  these  things  can  only  be  effected  by  throwing  them  more  upon 
their  own  resources. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
Bome  wholesome  changes  in  their  general  treatment.  The  government  has  supplied 
all  necessary  want«  looking  toward  their  tinal  aoquisitiou  of  wealth  and  independence. 
The  wagons  and  harness  supplied  and  estimated  for  the  coming  year  are  ample  not  only 
for  their  private  uses,  but  for  the  transportation  of  all  the  snppliessent  to  them  as  an- 
nuities. After  having  so  supplied  them,  they  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
care  of  such  property  not  only  devolves  upon  them,  but  that  all  repairs  necessary  to 
preserve  the  implements  given  to  them  should  be  made  at  their  own  cost  and  expcuse. 
The  policy  he]:etofore  adopted  by  my  predecessors,  and  which  seems  to  have  become 
analterable  custom  and  law,  of  doing  everything  for  tht^m  without  consideration,  in 
my  Judgment  is  not  an  onward  movement  toward  civilization  and  self-dependence 
Kewarcl  of  industry  and  value  of  money  can  only  be  taught  them  by  convincing  them 
''that  something  is  njsver  obtained  for  nothing."  When  they  are  made  to  understand 
that  they  are  to  meet  the  expense  of  repairs  &om  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industry 
f&nd  earnings,  when  this  first  lesson  iu  care  and  attention  is  taught  them,  yon  may 
look  for  (slow  though  it  be,  but  steady)  improvement  in  their  condition,  and,  iu  my 
opinion,  not  until  then. 

In  many  respects  the  heathenish  and  barbarous  customs  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed among  them  are  gradually  dyin^  out.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these 
changes  is  that  of  their  manner  of  mourning  for  their  dead.  When  I  assumed  charge, 
the  appearance  of  a  nude  Indian  (their  mourning  weeds)  seemed  an  admonition  to 
all  white  persons  to  betake  themselves  to  cover,  and  get  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  grief-stricken  as  possible.  When  the  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  upon  any  of 
their  households  they  feel  that  the  departed  spirit  cannot  go  through  the  ''dark  val- 
ley "to  the  "happy  hunting  grounds"  without  an  accompanying  spirit,  and  none 
seems  so  desirable  as  that  ot  some  white  person,  and  the  truest  and  best  friend  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all.  This  custom  within  a  year  past  has  been  greatly  modified,  so 
much  so  that  the  nude  mourner  is  no  longer  regarded  with  terror.  Of  course  they  do 
not  mourn  as  the  whites,  but  are  by  association,  in  a  very  slow  way,  gradually  assimi- 
lating themselves  to  the  customs  of  their  white  brethren. 

THEIR  HABITS. 

In  this  particular,  as  in  the  remarks  upon  their  condition,  no  great  deal  can  be 
said  of  any  rapid  civilizing  change.  Nevertheless,  their  association  with  the  whites, 
and  the  struggle  to  imitate,  ^ive  promise  of  improvement  in  their  habits.  Their 
restless  natures  and  their  roving  and  migratory  instincts  and  inclinations  are  not 
etisily  curbed,  and  I  find  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  confine  them  to  their  homes.  The 
interchange  of  visits  to  their  relatives,  far  and  near,  is  a  custom  so  long  established, 
that,  in  a  country  Uke  ours  where  agricultural  pursuits  cannot  be  engaged  in  pros- 
perously (affording  but  a  poor  chance  of  their  becoming  self-supporting),  it  is  not 
easily  broken  up.    Still  in  this  respect  I  think  I  can  see  an  improvement  over  years 

Saat.  Their  visits  are  generally  begging  expeditions.  They  usually  return  loaded 
own  with  gratuities,  and  their  friends  and  kindred  come  to  them  and  return  with 
fully  as  much  as  they  had  given  away.  To  be  explicit,  it  is  generally  a  "swap,"  and 
one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  be  cheated. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Within  the  past  year  the  disposition  of  these  Indians,  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  has 
changed  for  the  better.  When  I  assumed  charge,  the  discipline  was  so  lax  that  for  a 
long  while  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  tney  could  be  educated  to  the  belief 
that  the  government  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  held  them  responsible  for  their 

feneral  deportment.  Spotted  TaiFs  influence  over  them,  and  his  assumed  power  to 
o  and  act  as  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  agent, 
had  a  most  demoralizing  effect.  Gradually  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
of  the  government  was  superior  to  his  own,  and  gracefully,  though  somewhat  reluc- 
tantlv,  yielded  to  the  moral  suasion  of  the  agent.  I  am  now  very  glad  to  report  a 
healthy  and  reasonable  state  of  "  disposition  "  among  them.  None  but  thoroughly 
reasonable  orders  are  issued  for  their  government,  and  their  prompt  and  satisfactory 
response  is  most  gratifying. 

PROGRESS. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year, 
bnt  little  can  be  said  either  to  their  credit  or  the  encouragement  of  the  government. 
With  all  the  facts  in  the  case  this  should  produce  little  or  no  disappointment.    The 
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present  location  of  their  agency  can  cause  none  other  than  keenest  reg^t.  Situated 
in  the  midst  of  barren  sana  hills,  distant  &oin  timber,  with  a  soil  almost  oniversally 
sterile  and  unfertile,  with  not  the  least  hope  of  their  ever  becoming  self-snpporting 
by  their  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  their  general  helplessness  in  almost 
everything  connected  with  their  advancement  in  civilization,  it  gives  but  little  hope 
of  chronicling  any  rapid  advancement  in  the  near  future. 

While  they  appreciate  the  value  of  money,  (their  money)  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
cost  and  sacrifice  of  labor  that  produces  it,  and  this  they  will  never  learn  until  the 
government  shall  throw  them  more  upon  their  own  resources^  compelling  them,  afl«r 
supplying  them  with  everything  useful,  to  care  for  what  is  given,  and  preserve  these 
munificent  gifts  from  loss  and  destruction  at  their  own  oost  and  charges.  This  can 
be  done  end  should  be  done. 

PROPBKTY. 

The  buildings  pertaining  to  the  agency  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  are  now 
in  good  condition.  Since  my  last  report  a  bam  40x120  feet,  12  feet  high,  has  been 
erected  from  native  lumber,  and  the  public  animals  were  well  sheltered  and  cared  for 
(luring  the  past  winter.  The  building,  however,  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  as  the  two  hoi'ses  and  twenty  mules  which  I  was  authorized  to  purchase 
will  require  additional  stable  room.  This  will  be  given  them  so  soon  as  lumber  can 
be  procured.  The  want  of  another  large  warehouse  is  daily  becoming  more  pressing. 
It  is  essential  to  shelter  goods  and  supplies  from  the  weather;  and  as  we  are  at  pres- 
ent situated  this  cannot  be  done.  I  am  now  building  temporary  sheds  to  protect  sup- 
plies,  and  when  able  will  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  storeroom  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions, sufficient  for  the  future  wants  of  the  agency. 

The  old  worthless  tools  and  implements  which  were  here  when  I  took  posseasion  are 
gradually  being  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  condition  of  this  class  of  property  is 
now  far  superior  to  what  I  found  it.  Two  threshing-machines,  one  fanning-mill,  and 
one  reaper,  all  of  which  were  unadapted  to  the  wants  of  this  agency,  were  transferred 
by  me  to  the  superintendent  of  warehouses  at  Rosebud  Landing,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  These  articles  are  new,  but  of  no  practical  use  here. 
Having  no  storage  room  for  them,  the  exposure  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
woald  soon  render  them  worthless. 

The  severe  winter  through  which  we  passed  made  serious  inroads  upon  our  herds  of 
work  cattle,  the  loss  being  50  out  of  163  head.  Being  full^  authorized^  I  entered  into 
ah  agreement  with  the  Indians  whereby  they  shoald  receive  the  remaining  113  head, 
with  yokes,  chains,  and  sixteen  wagons  in  lieu  of  277,128  pounds  beef  gross.  This 
agreement  I  consider  advantageous  to  the  government  in  many  respects,  chief  among 
which  are,  it  rid  the  agency  of  what  I  have  always  believed  a  doubtful  acquisition  to 
the  property,  and  it  also  gratified  the  longing  this  people  have  had  to  possess  the  cat- 
tle, and  which  they  were  led  to  believe  would  eventually  be  issued  to  them.  On  the 
whole  I  consider  the  property  at  this  agei^ey  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Very  little  can  be  said  of  an  encouraging  character  on  this  subject.  The  well-nigh 
total  failure  of  what  little  crops  were  attempted  to  be  raised  last  year  has  had  a  moet 
discouraging  infiuence  upon  our  Indians,  so  much  so,  that  but  little  effort  has  been 
made  the  present  season  to  cultivat'C  the  soil.  The  agency  farm  which  was  broken  up 
the  year  previous  was  nven  to  them  to  divide  up  among  themselves,  to  be  tilled,  but 
although  they  promised  to  put  in  crops  the  soil  and  season  gave  so  slim  a  prospect  of 
reward,  they  abandoned  the  idea  altogether.  From  the  experience  of  last  year,  I 
concluded  it  far  better  to  attempt  notning  on  the  land,  rather  than  take  the  risk  of 
squandering  the  money  of  the  government.  Excuse  me  for  so  often  referring  to  the 
matter,  but  this  country  will  not  in  our  day  become  an  agricultural  country.  Our 
Indians,  if  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  confined  to  this  reservation,  would 
soon  starve  to  death. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

• 

On  June  30,  1879,  there  was  issued  to  this  people  500  native  cows  and  bulls,  and  one 
year  thereafter  they  received  1,000  American  cows  and  bulls,  thus  giving  them  a  fair 
start  in  raising  stock,  a  business  to  which  this  country  is  better  ^apted  than  any- 
thing else.  To-day  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  these  cattle 
are  alive.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  decrease.  The  exceptional  cold  winter 
killed  hundreds,  and  I  may  add  they  ate  the  remainder. 

Indians  are  proverbially  improvident,  and  althongU  they  put  up  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hay  to  carry  their  cattle  safely  througn  the  winter,  yet  with  their  accustomed 
disregard  of  the  future,  they  fed  it  all  long  ere  the  cold  weather  set  in.  While  many 
are  excellent  stock  raisers,  the  majority  of  the  people  require  to  be  more  advanced  in 
civilization  before  they  will  make  a  success  of  the  business. 
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PERMANBNT  ABODRS. 

The  number  of  Indian  honses,  has  materially  increased,  bnt  a  better  showing  would 
have  been  made  if  lumber  for  doors  and  roofing  could  have  been  furnished.  Tlie  large 
mill  ordered  in  October  last  from  Chicago  reached  the  agency  on  July  4,  being  delayed 
aperiod  of  ten  ttionths.  This  delay  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  embarrassment  to  me, 
as  well  as  disheart«)ning  to  the  Indians,  who  strongly  desire  to  erect  for  themselves 
permanent  abodes.  While  it  was  my  earnest  wish  to  aid  them  in  their  laudable  pur- 
poses, I  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  reas6n  of  the  vexatious  delay.  The  mill  is 
now  in  position,  and  so  soon  as  the  material  for  the  boarding  school  is  completed, 
will  commence  and  furnish  Indians  with  lumber  for  their  houses.  This  being  the  case, 
another  year  will  show  a  better  record  for  this  people,  who  are  not  to  blame  for  their 
Beeming  negligence  in  this  respect  during  the  past  year. 

TBAN8PORTATION  OF    SUPPLIES. 

The  Indians  continue  to  manifest  great  interest  in  the  hauling  of  supplies  fh>m 
Rosebud  Landing  to  the  agency,  a  distance  of  ninety-two  miles.  They  prefer  this 
business  to  any  other  in  which  they  might  engage,  for  various  reasons,  while  it  is 
more  remunerative,  there  is  in  fact  fully  as  much  labor  connected  with  it  as  in  other 
pursuits.  The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  those  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion are  manifold.  The  road  to  the  landing  id  devoid  of  timber ;  the  western  portion 
through  sand  hills ;  the  eastern,  though  comparatively  level,  yet  the  soil  over  which 
they  pass  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  impassable  for  some  time  after  a  rain. 
True,  the  compensation  paid  for  their  services  is  liberal,  but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  the  natural  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  they 
fairly  earned  it.  I  have  yet  to  record  a  single  instance  where  this  agency  has  sus- 
tained loss  through  the  carelessness  or  neg^ct  of  an  Indian  freighter;  I  repeat  my 
assertion  of  last  year,  'Hhat  the  government  has  not  erred  in  its  judgment  of  their 
fitness  and  qualifications  for  such  a  trust.'' 

The  competition  of  the  railroad  to  the  Missouri  River  at  or  opposite  American  Crow 
Creek  will,  as  T  made  known  in  the  conference  of  March  last,  soon  demand  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  and  convenience  a  change  of  base  for  the  receival  of  supplies.  I  would 
again  recommend  to  your  most  favorable  consideration  a  removal  of  the  warehouses 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies  to  the  point  indi- 
cate as  a  railroad  terminus,  which  will  obviate  delays  and  insure  a  prompt  receipt  of 
all  our  supplies  without  any  of  the  hazards  of  navigation. 

TETEORAPH  LINE. 

The  lino  between  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies  was  opened  in  May  last  and 
will  be  extended  to  Rosebud  Landing  so  soon  as  all  the  material  arrives,  which  will 
make  the  length  erected  by  this  agency  over  132  miles.  The  poles  to  the  latter  place 
are  in  position,  and  but  little  labor  wiU  be  required  to  string  the  wire.  The  line  will 
be  of  ^reat  benefit  by  reason  of  speedy  communication  on  matters  relative  to  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies. 

EDUCATION. 

The  contract  between  the  government  and  the  Rev.  Bishop  Hare  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  day  school  at  this  agency  expired  on  the  30th  day  or  June,  1880,  since  which 
time  we  have  been  without  a  ychool  of  any  description,  While  too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  value  of  education  as  an  aid  to  civilization,  yet  the  system  of  promotiug 
the  former  on  this  reservation  is  still  an  experiment.  Experience  has  fully  shown 
that  day  schools  situated  at  the  agency  or  in  the  camps  are  a  failure,  and  the  oniy 
feasible  plan  seems  t-o  be  the  establishment  of  boarding  schools  at  some  distant  point, 
or  the  removal  of  the  pupils  from  the  reservation  entirely ;  the  object  being  to  take 
them  away  from  the  influence  of  their  parent-s  and  relatives,  which  is  the  bane  of  a 
day  school. 

Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  amons  the  scholars  furnished  by  this 
people  to  the  Carlisle  school,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  parents  can  hereafter  be 
found  who  will  permit  their  children  to  be  sent  to  any  distant  point  for  the  purpose 
of  being  educated;  hence  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation,  yet  located  far  enough  away  from  the  agency  as  to  be  removed  from 
family  influences,  seems  to  be  the  only  true  solution  of  the  problem.  This  appears  to 
be  the  view  of  the  department,  and,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  purchased 
material  for  a  building  40  by  120  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  and  expect  to  have  the 
same  ready  for  occupancy  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  the  agency  is  still  under  the  efficient  charge  of  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Cleveland,  and  is  making  some  progress,  which,  however,  is  greatly  retarded,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  educational  facilities.    The  work  of  Christianizing  Indians  without 
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other  civilizing  influences  brought  to  bear  is  a  difficult  task ;  but  those  who  have  the 
matter  intrustttd  to  them  are  earnest  in  their  labors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time 
their  efforts  will  be  abundantly  crowned  with  success. 

POLICE. 

The  United  States  Indian  police  have  rendered  effective  service  in  enforcing  laws 
and  maintaining  order  on  the  reservation.  Thoy  have  cheerfully  responded  to  the 
calls  made  upon  them,  and  I  regret  no  increase  of  pay  was  authorized  for  the  present 
vear.  The  small  compensation  allowed  for  their  services  has  been  so  often  alluded  to 
by  myself  and  other  agents  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  again  make  any  recommen- 
dation on  the  subject. 

EVENTS. 

Nothing  of  unusual  interest  transpired  until  the  9th  of  May  last,  when  John  Bordeau 
(half-breed),  chief  herder,  was  killed  by  a  party  of  desperadoes  at  a  place  some  forty 
miles  distant  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  case 
are  as  follows:  In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  the  chief  herder  with  two  Indian 
police  were  sent  to  attend  the  annual  round-up  of  cattle  on  the  Niobrara  River  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  estray  government  and  Indian  cattle.  They  left  the  agency 
early  on  the  morning  of  May  9th,  and  at  night  found  themselves  at  a  ranch  (a  dis- 
reputable place  situated  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Niobrara).  Rain  was  beginning 
to  fall  and  they  concluded  to  seek  shelter  and  remain  until  the  weather  cleare<L 
About  midnight  the  place  was  raided  by  three  road-agents  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
the  proprietor,  who  was  kn.own  to  have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  possession. 
The  inmates  of  the  ranch  iX'ere  ordered  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  not  obeying,  the 
desperadoes  opened  Are,  and  in  the  mil4e  Bordeau  was  killed.  The  policemen  at  once 
returned  to  the  agency  and  reported  the  affair.  Details  of  police  were  sent  in  various 
directions  with  instructions  to  hunt  down  the  murderers.  In  the  mean  time,  Mig.  J.  J. 
Upham.  commanding  Fort  Niobrara,  had  sent  Lieut.  Samuel  Cherry  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry  in  pursuit.  The  lieutenant  soon  struck  the 
trail  and  followed  it  the  entire  day.  The  next  morning  he  started  east  to  reach 
rations  sent  outi^  to  meet  him  from  the  post.  About  11  o'clock  a.  m..  Lieutenant 
Cherry,  who  had  divided  his  party,  retaining  three  men  with  him,  saw  men  at  a 
distance  on  the  bluff.  While  riding  toward  them,  with  Sergeant  Harrington  on  his 
right,  and  Thomas  Locke  and  James  Conro^  in  the  rear,  a  shot  was  fired  from  behind, 
when  the  lieutenant  turned,  asking  what  it  meant.  Locke,  with  his  pistol  in  hand, 
immediately  shot  Lieutenant  Cherry  through  the  heart,  death  being  instantaneous. 
Locke  then  turned  and  fired  on  Conroy,  severely  wounding  him,  and  putting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  fled.  The  pursuit  now  turned  upon  Locke,  who  was  captured  and  brought 
before  the  United  States  commissioner  at  this  agency,  who  committed  him  to  Dead- 
wood  for  trial.  The  three  desperadoes  were  captured  at  Fort  Pierre  and  sent  to  the 
same  place  to  answer  the  charges  against  them. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SPOTTED  TAIL. 

On  the  5th  day  of  August,  Spotted  Tail  held  a  council  with  his  people,  prior  to  his 
contemplated  visit  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  a  conference  Avith  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  council  broke  up  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
What  followed  can  best  be  described  from  the  words  of  an  eye-witness. 

**We  had  a  council  and  a  feast,  alitor  which  Spotted  Tail  mounted  his  horse  and 
started  home;  the  council  had  broken  up' and  the  people  were  scattering  out;  Spotted 
Tail  was  in  advance.  I  saw  Crow  Dog  coming  toward  us  in  his  wagon.  He  had  his 
wife  with  him.  He  got  out  of  his  wagon  and  was  stooping  down  when  the  chief  rode 
up  to  him ;  he  suddenly  raised  up  and  shot  Spotted  Tail  through  the  left  breast.  The 
chief  fell  from  his  horse,  but  at  once  rose  up  making  a  few  steps  towards  Crow  Dog, 
endeavoring  to  draw  his  pistol;  he  then  reeled  and  fell  backward,  dead.  Crow  D% 
jumped  in  his  wagon  and  drove  off  at  full  speed  toward  his  camp,  some  nine  miles 
distant." 

The  excitement  among  the  Indians  was  intense,  although  none  of  them  manifested 
the  least  disposition  to  molest  the  whites  at  the  agency.  The  commission  of  this  crimf, 
while  partially  the  result  of  an  old  feud,  was  mainly  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Black  Crow,  a  headman  of  the  Brul6  Sioux,  whose  ambition  was  to  hold 
Spotted  Tail's  position,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  most  foul  and  cowardly 
measures  to  accomplish  his  object.  Black  Crow  had  a  small  following,  but  they  were 
desperate  characters.  They  determiued  to  kill  the  chief,  and  succeeded  as  stated. 
Upon  asccrt  aining  these  facts,  Eagle  Hawk,  captain  of  police,  was  instructed  to  arrest 
both  Crow  Dog  and  Black  Crow.  Their  capture  was  effected  the  next  day,  and  they 
were  sent  t^  Fort  Niobrara,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  marshal^ 
by  whom  they  will  be  taken  to  Dead  wood  for  trial. 

The  loss  of  this  chief  is  irreparable.  There  is  not  one  on  the  reservation  who  can  fill 
his  place.  The  value  of  his  services  to  the  government  in  the  past  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated,  and  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  true  friend  to  tne  whites.    His  influence 
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was  ever  on  the  nido  of  lawisind  order,  aud  to  him  in  greatly  due  the  credit  of  its  main- 
tenance on  this  reservation.  While  perhaps  the  chief  was  not  so  progressive  as  some 
younger  Indians,  still  he  never  opposed  inuovations  when  he  saw  they  were  for  the 
good  of  the  people^  whose  interest  he  had  at  heart,  and  for  whom  he  labored  so  long 
and  so  well. 

This  startling  event  occurre<l  during  my  necessary  and  authorized  absence  from  the 
agency,  having  left  Henry  Lelar,  clerk,  in  charge.  The  calmness  aud  coolness  of  Mr. 
Lelar,  together  with  the  courage  and  firmness  necessary  for  the  occasion,  alone  pre- 
vented an  outbreak  among  the  different  bands,  the  result  of  which  would  have  been 
in  the  end,  disastrous  to  the  whites.  His  success  in  quelling  the  disturbance  caused 
by  this  diabolical  murder,  and  restoring  harmony  among  the  Indians,  and  confidence 
among  the  whites,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  praise.  The  promptness  and  efficiency 
of  his  action  in  the  matter  receives  the  congratulations  of  the  agent,  and  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  government. 

COXCLUSION. 

The  health  of  Indians  and  employes  during  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  it  is  well  that  such  was  the  case,  as  we  were  without  the  services  of  a 
physician  for  a  period  of  five  months. 

The  employes  generally  have  conducted  themselves  satisfactorily.  They  have  ren- 
dered prompt  obedience  to  orders,  and  heartily  co-operated  in  all  measures  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  this  people.  In  conclusion*  I  have  to  assure  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  my  best  efibrts  will  be  used  to  promote  the 
material  interests  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  committed  to  my  charge.  To  this 
end  they  will  be  assisted  and  encouraged  in  those  things  which  are  for  their  good, 
and  vigorously  opposed  in  practices  which  t-end  to  keep  alive  their  barbarous  customs, 
which  are  antagonistic  to  thi*  plans  devised  far  their  future  welfare. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servaut, 

JOHN  COOK, 
rnited  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SissETON  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  I,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  complicance  with  department  circular  dated  July  1,  1881,  I  have  the  honor 
to  make  to  you  this  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1881. 

EDUCATION. 

I  place  this  first  upon  mv  report,  for  I  most  certainly  think  that  it  should  receive 
the  first  consideration  in  the  attempt  to  civilize  Indians.  I  say  this,  believing  that 
a  thoroughly  practical  education  for  the  Indian  youth  of  the  present  will  do  more  to 
place  the  future  generations  upon  a  firm  civilized  foundation  than  aught  else  which 
can  be  devised  for  their  benefit. 

The  boarding  schools  have  been  full  to  overflowing  through  the  whole  year,  unless 
during,  vacation  time,  when  but  few  remained.  Day  schools,  owing  to  the  scattered 
abodes  of  the  Indians,  are  a  failure  here ;  for  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  attendance  at 
any  one  point,  it  would  be  necessary  for  some  to  come  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  which  is 
utterly  impossible  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

A  thorough  and  efficient  board  of  teachers  have  done  much  towards  elevatiug  the 
tone  of  the  schools,  causing  them  to  be  looked  upon  with  much  more  favor  by  the 
Indians  than  fonnerly  ;  so  nuich  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  becoming  quite  **comme  ilfaut^^ 
for  them  to  wish  to  send  their  children  and  have  them  educated.  .Judging  from  the 
number  who  have  already  come  in  for  the  fall  opening  of  the  schools,  I  much  fear  that 
oor  accommodations  will  be  greatly  insufficient  to  receive  them  all.  There  are  really 
2.50  children  of  scholar  age  on  the  reservation,  while  there  are  accommodatious  for 
only  75. 

AGRICULTURE, 

Which  is  the  next  in  importance  to  be  considered,  has  made  quite  an  advance  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  acreage  of  land  really  under  cultivation 
is  consideraoly  in  excess  over  any  pavst  year,  though  probably  the  amount  of  grain 
liarvested  will  not  be  materially  more,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  early  season.  A 
large  amount  of  hay  has  been  cut  by  all,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  severe 
winter  as  the  last  one  was,  which  is  a  strong  evidence  that  they  are  beginning  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  which  formerly  certainly  was  not  an  Indian  characteristic. 
There  is  an  earnestness  springing  up  among  the  Indians  in  this  work  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  they  are  fast  learning  that  they  can  easily  make  themselves  independent 
and  self-supporting  in  this  manner. 

8  S  I 
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SANITARY. 


The  health  of  this  people  is  in  rather  a  brokeu  condition,  owing  to  the  exposnree 
which  they  have  nndergone  during  the  past  year,  though  I  think  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

A  hospital  for  a  few  of  the  worst  cases,  which  are  so  far  from  the  agency  that  they 
cannot  be  properly  attended  to  by  the  agency  physician,  wonld  be  very  beneficial. 

STOCK. 

The  increase  during  the  year  has  been  quite  large,  though  no  part  has  been  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  Indians  are  nluch  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  addition  to  their  stock 
of  the  425  cows  with  calves  by  their  sides  to  be  received  under  contract  daring  the 
present  month. 

MACHINERY. 

About  30  Indiana  have  purchased  mowing  and  reaping  machines  during  the  year, 
and  a  few  have  purchased  thrashing  machines,  with  all  of  which  they  do  efficient  work. 

BUILDING. 

The  mill  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  and  is  now  in  condition  to  do  thor- 
ough and  efficient  work,  or  will  be  so  soon  a»  some  machinery,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  authority  has  been  asked,  can  be  obtained  and  put  in  running  connition. 

All  the  frame  houses  at  the  agency  have  been  painted,  and  now  appear  quite  present- 
able, so  that  our  little  settlement  here  looks  quite  like  a  modem  village. 

Eight  frame  and  t^n  log  houses  have  been  built  or  finished  during  the  year  by  the 
agency  for  the  Indians,  and  several  more  are  under  way.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
producing  among  maiiy  more  a  desire  to  pull  down  their  log  huts  and,  as  they  express 
it,  **  to  build  better  houses  and  live  more  like  white  men;"  and,  to  accomplish  this, 
they  save  very  carefully  all  the  money  possible,  with  which  to  buy  the  frames  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  sheathing  for  the  same,  after  which  they  are  completed  by  the  agency. 
I  have  adopted  the  policy  of  obliging  them  to  furnish  a  part  of  their  own  buildings, 
as  it  gives  them  a  greater  incentive  to  take  good  care  of  them,  and  a  feeling  of  abso- 
lute proprietorship,  which  does  more  to  make  them  contented  than  aught  else.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  old  Indian  patriarch,  who  has  passed  his  seventy  years  or  more 
m  a  mud  hut  or  log  cabin,  with  dirt  roof  and  floor,  and  m  the  open  air,  upon  taking  pos- 
session of  his  newi^-built  frame  house  or  log  house  well  finished,  is  well  wortn  the 
labor  of  obtaining  it  for  him. 

POLICE, 

Of  whom  there  are  15,  are  very  efficient  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  though  there  is 
not  sufficient  for  them  to  do  all  the  time;  and,  in  fact,  if  there  was,  the  pay  received 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  compensation.  Consequently,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  reduce  the  number  and  pay  those  retained  better  salaries. 

REUGIOUS  WORK. 

The  Congregational  Mission  has  five  churches  on  the  reservation,  with  a  member- 
ship of  407,  presided  over  by  native  pastors,  all  under  the  zealous  care  aud  supervision 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris,  who,  by  their  earnest  and  well-directed  efforts,  keep 
the  missionary  work  of  their  society  at  this  point  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
They  also  have  charge  of  the  Goodwill  Mission  boarding  school,  which  they  succeed 
in  making  very  popumr  by  their  efficient  efforts  to  give  the  children  under  their  charge 
a  good  Christian  education. 

An  Episcopal  Mission  has  been  recently  established  at  this  agency  by  Bishop  Hare, 
of  the  diocese  of  Niobrara,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Ashley.  They 
start  with  a  membership  of  13,  and  will  build  during  the  coming  autumn  a  parsonage 
and  church,  at  a  cost  or  about  ^2,000;  which  mission,  under  the  active  efforts  of  tne 
rector,  as  tnus  far  evidenced  during  his  short  s«)joum  among  us,  will  be  the  source  of 
doing  much  good. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  fast  improving,  and  there  is  coming  with  it  a  certain 
elevation  of  character  which  I  could  not  observe  upon  my  advent  among  them.  Those 
who,  during  the  past  years,  have  clung  to  their  barbaric  dress  have  now  laid  it  aside 
and  adopted  citizen*s  dress,  in  which  they  take  much  pride. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  of  white  settlements,  I  have  been  annoyed  by  some  dmnken- 
ness  among  the  Indians,  and,  in  consequence,  have  a<lopted  a  plan  of  obliging  the 
police  force  and  any  other  Indian  who  is  ever  known  to  drink  liquor  to  sign  a  temper- 
ance pledge,  and  if  they  break  it  to  suspend  their  rations;  and  I  have  vet  to  re|>ort 
the  first  instance  of  the  said  pledge  being  broken;  consequently,  I  think  the  plan  a 
good  one  and  will  succeed. 

These  people  are  becoming  more  tenacious  of  their  given  word;  and,  observing  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  this   people,  even  during  the  few  years  I  nave 
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beeD  amoug  them^  I  can  already  in  the  near  future  see  the  brightening  sky  which  her- 
&Icbthe  dawn  of  the  time  when  these  poor  outcasts  can  shake  oif  the  shackles  of  bar- 
baric prejudice  which  now  enthrall  them,  and,  making  a  complete  exodus  from  their 
paganism,  step  forth  into  the  bright  light  of  progressive  civilization,  and  assume  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  American  citizens. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  CRISSEY, 
United  /States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock,  Jjakota, 

September  7,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  third  and  last  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881,  relative  to  the  management  and  condition  of  the 
Indian  agency  now  under  my  charge. 

Respectively  enumerated,  the  different  tribes  embraced  in  this  agency  are  classified 
as  foilows : 


Names  of  tribes  of  old  agency. 
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317 
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728 
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898 

1,129 

2,637 

There  are  2o4  Indian  families  who  have  taken  up  claims  in  severalty  ;  243  of  them 
have  houses  built  paid  by  the  government,  and  the  balance  are  waiting  for  an  appro- 
priation to  construct  and  finish  their  houses.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  families  have 
planted  in  common  two  large  fields. 

The  agency  employ^  planted,  with  the  help  of  hired  Indians,  140  acres  in  oats  for 
the  use  of  feeding  agency  stock. 

Tlie  following  Indians,  late  prisoners  of  war  from  Sitting  BulFs  camp,  were  turned 
w^rto  this  agency  by  the  military  commander  of  Fort  Yates,  Dak.,  on  the  21st  of 
July  last : 
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Name  of  band. 


Name  of  chief. 
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36 
30 
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31 
19 
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28 
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25 
26 
46 
38 
70 
24 
18 


586 
167 
170 
344 
180 
173 
301 
229 
424 
132 
107 


450 


2,813 


After  I  had  counted  all  the  prisoners  of  war  in  company  with  Capt.  H.  S.  Howe,  of 
ihe  8eYent«eDth  United  States  Infantry — in  charge  of  the  camp — 16  Indians  who  were 
■iwng  came  in,  which  increased  the  number  turned  over  to  me  to  2,829  persons.  Few 
(by*  after  29  more  hostile  Indians  arrive<l,  which  makes  the  total  2,858. 

Bj  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  200  of  these  ^^hostiles"  were  allowed  to 
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move  to  the  Cheyeune  River  Agency  to  be  embodied  there,  bat  only  139  out  of  the 
whole  camp  could  be  induced  to  go,  and  thus  2,719  remained  here . 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  Indians  of  old  agency ,....  2,637 

Number  of  Indians  late  prisoners  of  war 2,719 

Total 5,356 

AGENCY  EMPLOY^.S 

have  been  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  have  been  ap- 
pointed regardless  of  all  religious  cree<l  and  solely  for  titness  for  their  respective  posi- 
tions. Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  work  cattle,  caused  by  unusually  severe  win- 
ter and  scarcity  of  feed,  agency  employes,  in  additiou«to  preparing  and  seeding  agency 
farm,  helped  and  instructed  the  Indians  throughout  the  entire  seed  time,  agisting 
them  with  every  available  a^jency  team. 

FARMING. 

I  regret  to  say  the  season  this  year  has  not  beeu  favorable  for  abundant  crops 
throughout  this  section.  It  has  beeu  a  season  of  succcession  of  storms  and  intensely 
hot  weather.  Prior  to  July  I  crops  i>romised  favorably,  but  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of 
July  we  had  a  period  of  unparailele<l  heat,  accompanied  by  an  intensely  hot  wind, 
■which  blightecl  everything  in  its  course.  This  was  followed  on  the  19th  of  July  by 
a  terrific  tornado  of  wind  and  hail,  which  swept  everything  clear  in  its  course,  de- 
molishing buildings,  killing  stock,  and  sweeping  the  whole  face  of  the  country  per- 
fectly bare.  Hail  in  many  places  near  the  agency  lay  bix  and  eight  inches  deep  on 
the  level.  The  acreage  planted  this  year  was  largely  m  excess  of  last  year's  planting, 
but  owing  to  the  storms  and  heat  which  prevailed  during  the  month  of  July,  the  crop  is 
much  less  abundant,  in  fact  not  half  a  crop,  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  losing  their 
entire  crop,  eaten  up  by  grasshoppers.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  crops  that  have  been  ruin^.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  that  survived 
the  storms  and  heat  was  gathered  before  it  was  matured,  partly  for  fear  of  a  reoccur- 
rence of  storms,  and  partly  by  the  Indians  to  feed  and  present  to  the  hostile  Indians, 
Sitting  Buirs  followers,  from  the  north,  who  came  here  in  a  very  destitute  condition. 
But  little  of  this  year's  crop  is  left  for  winter's  consumption. 

Hay  is  abundant;  a  large  quantity  has  been  gathered,  Indians  working  remarka- 
bly well  in  this  connection. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  oats  were  sown  for  the  use  of  agency  this  spring  ; 
but  owing  to  the  causes  already  described,  but  a  partial  crop  was  narvested.  In  all 
only  (^  l)ushels  were  thrashed,  and  about  half  of  the  crop  was  not  worth  being 
thrashed,  and  will  be  fed  to  agency  and  Indian  stock  during  the  winter. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Owing  to  the  terrible  severity  of  last  winter,  fully  one-third  of  the  Indian  stco^c, 
both  cattle  and  ponies,  perished.  This  loss  w&  about  the  average  loss  throughont  this 
whole  section.  The  experience  of  last  winter  has  had  the  one  good  effect  ot  teaching 
the  Indians  the  absolnte  necessity  of  putting  up  stables,  and  a  sunicient  quantity  of  hay 
to  feed  their  stock  throughout  the  whole  winter;  and  they  have  shown  a  commenda- 
ble zeal  in  profiting  by  their  bitter  experience,  and  this  summer  have  put  up  a  large 
quantity  of  hay. 

The  work  cattle  were  saved  by  the  feeding  of  wheat  and  oats  raised  on  the  agency, 
under  authority  of  the  department. 

PROGRE88. 

While  the  partial  failure  of  crops  has  been  a  serious  drawback,  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  Indians  to  cultivate  and  work  the  soil  has  been  very  commendable  and  ex- 
ceeded all  anticipation.  They  have  been  tractable,  obedient,  and  trusty  ;  the  conduct 
of  the  late  host iles,  since  being  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department,  mi^htbe  calle<l 
exemplary.  They  manifested  no  hostility,  appear  to  have  had  enough  ol  war,  and  to 
be  willing  now  to  settle  down.  None  have  left  the  agency,  nor  attempted  to,  news- 
paper reports  notwithstanding.  No  trouble  need  be  anticipated  at  this  agency,  nnless 
maliciously  created. 

APPRENTICES. 

Ten  apprentices  are  at  the  agency  learning  carpenter's,  blacksmith's  and  widdler's 
trades.  These  boys,  or  rather  young  men,  have  become  mechanics  and  are  fast  ap|)roaeli- 
ing  to  be  good  mechanics.  Their  progress  has  been  remarkable,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
commending  them  both  for  the  zeal  they  have  displayed  not  only  in  learning  respective 
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tndee,  bat  also  for  their  valuable  services  in  the  plowing,  hay,  and  harvest  fields^ 
iDd  at  any  And  all  work  they  have  been  calleil  upon  to  do. 

PASSES. 

Daring  the  working  season  hardly  any  passes  were  given.  Farmers  did  not  apply, 
18  they  were  busy,  and  roaming  lazy  Indians  were  refused  on  the  ground  of  unworthi- 
DM8.  If  passes  are  given  to  undeserving  Indians,  then  the  bad  element  would  be 
favored  and  loafing  encouraged.  My  agency  was  overnin  with  visiting  Indians,  espe- 
cially when  the  first  lot  of  Sitting  BulPs  prisoners  of  war  had  arrived.  During  one  week 
223  Indian  visitors  from  neighbor  agencies  were  here.  Of  course  this  kept  my  Indians 
from  work,  and  also  they  had  to  board  and  entertain  their  visitors  and  feed  their  iiorses, 
tha8  palling  unripe  corn,  destroying  crops,  and  a  gr«at  deal  of  vegetables  wasted. 

MORALS 

at  the  agency  for  the  past  year  have  been  singularly  good.  Not  a  white  man  resid- 
ing at  the  agency  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  is  living  with  an  Indian 
woman  without  being  legally  married  to  her.  Morals  have  been  promoted  wonder- 
fulJy  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  police,  who  arrest  every  white  person  found  in  Indian 
campt». 

STORMS. 

A*  before  mentioned,  a  fearful  storm  of  wind  and  hail  visited  this  agency  on  the  19th 
day  of  July  last.  Its  effect  was  terrific  and  could  be  marked  for  miles.  Fortunately 
only  one  edge  struck  the  agency  buildings,  but  this  was  sufficient  to  completely  de- 
molish the  saw-mill,  ice-house,  one  granary,  and  unroof  and  shatter  the  walls  of  one 
end  of  the  brick  building  used  as  an  issue  room. 

INDUSTRIAL    FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  farm  school,  uuder  the  charge  of  Rev.  Father  Chrysostom  Foffa,  assisted  by  four 
lay  brothers  and  f*mr  Benedictine  sister:*,  has  had  a  regular  attendance  of  22  Indian 
boys.  They  have  exhibited  remarkable  industry  and  perseverance  both  in  their  studies 
and  manual  work.  They  have  broken  and  cultivated  about  120  acres  of  land ;  but  the 
merit  can  only  l>e  judged  by  the  attempt  not  by  the  result,  for  the  same  disastrous 
circumstance  led  to  a  failure  of  crops  at  the  farm  school  as  well  as  the  agency  and 
amon^  the  Indians.  A  very  large  amount  of  labor  has  been  done  by  the  ooys  and 
thfir  mstmctors  with  little  rf suits  except  in  building,  and  putting  up  130  tons  of  hay. 
Tb«'y  plant«*d  and  cultivated ;  but  heat,  wind,  and  grasshoppers  harvested. 

THE   AGENCY   SCHOOLS 

under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  Father  Jerome  Hunt,  principal  teacher,  assisted 
by  two  Benedictine  Sisters,  have  had  a  regular  attendance  of  boarders  of  34  boys  aud 
^  girls.    Their  progress  is  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

INDIAN  POLICE 

IniTe  fully  realized  all  expectations,  and  I  venture  to  state  are  as  a  efficient  body  of 
eiril  aoldiers  as  exist.  Prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  compre- 
broding  their  duties  fully,  they  are  a  terror  to  the  evil  doers,  both  white  and  Indian. 
In  thia  connection  I  would  suggest  that,  owing  to  the  large  increase  of  Indians  at  this 
•cency,  some  of  them  perhaps  of  a  turbulent  character,  the  police  force  be  increased 
i*  men.  We  have  30  now,  and  50  mote  would  swell  the  number  to  80.  This  would  do 
ivay  with  the  necessity  of  a  large  garrison  at  Fort  Yates  and  meet  all  requirements. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  CHIEFDOM. 

From  experience  I  find  that  the  so-called  Indian  chiefs  ure  a  great  obstacle  in  civ- 
iluiog  Indians.  Many  of  them  are  very  ambitious  for  power,  and  m  order  to  make  their 
feUowtjra  believe  in  this  power  or  influence,  they  are  constantly  using  their  assumed 
Hchta  as  chiefe  both  to  harangue  their  people  and  to  make  demands  on  an  agent, 
wlieh  is  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  grant.  These  chiefs  make  promises  to  their  peo- 
ple, and  in  order  to  make  them  believe  he  is  keeping  faith  with  -them,  he  will  bring 
t^na  in  a  bodv  to  the  agent,  there  repeat  his  demands,  which  of  course  will  meet  the 
It  "how"  of  his  followers.    The  main  object  of  the  chiefs  seem  to  be  to  make 


object 

tbe  Indians  believe  that  they  are  Indians  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  (the 
*bit«  man  being  the  slave  and  workman  for  the  Indian  must  do  the  bidding  of  the 
rhjrfii),  have  rights  to  their  own  form  of  government  as  he  expounds  it  torthem. 
Tbfse  chieia  are  a  body-politic,  and  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  ability. 
hidiaDa  are  easily  influenced,  and  if  they  have  a  chief  who  will  think,  talk,  and  beg 
far  them,  thev  will  do  but  little  themselves.  The  sooner  the  chiefs  are  deposed  and 
tbr  farming  Indian  treated  as  his  own  chief,  the  nearer  the  end  will  be  of  all  Indian 
^<^iMihlee;  and  when  Indians  are  treated  as  private  and  sovereign  individuals  and  not 
i*  elans,  owing  no  allegiance  except  to  the  United  States,  knowing  no  laws  except  that 
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on  our  own  statnte  books  and  made  amenable  to  the  laws,  both  for  crimes  committed 
against  one  another  as  well  as  against  whites,  the  work  of  civilization  will  progress. 

I  Had  that  the  visits  of  Indian  chiefs  to  Washington  has  this  bad  effect :  When  the 
chiefs  come  home,  in  order  to  cement  their  power  as  authority  among  their  people, 
they  state  the  number  of  heroic  demands  they  have  made  on  the  ''Great  Father,"  and 
^liat  he  promised  to  fulfill  them  all.  The  Indians  after  a  while  make  demands  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  the  chiefs  told  them  they  had  obtained — inquiry  at  the 
Department  developes  the  fact  that  no  such  promises  had  been  made — the  matter 
solves  itself  into  a  question  of  veracity,  which  is  not  always  pleasant  for  an  agent  to 
bear  the  brunt  of,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the  service.  I  have  had  to  shoulder  that 
trouble,  and  speak  only.ftom  bitter  experience. 

HEALTH. 

But  little  can  be  said  of  the  general  health  of  the  Indians.  While  no  contagious  or 
virulent  disease  has  exi8te4l,  many  have  died  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Consump- 
tion with  them  is  hereditary,  and  four- fifths  of  the  deaths  are  attributable  to  this 
cause.  The  agency  physician  reports  1,897  cases  of  all  complaints  treated  by  him, 
and  105  births  and  111  deaths;  vaccinated  290.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  realizing 
that  their  own  medicine  men  possess  no  merit,  and  the  largo  number  treated  by  the 
.agency  physician  is  evidence  of  this  faith  in  white  men's  treatment. 

Medical  supplies  have  been  inadequate  and  usually  late  in  arriving  in  fall.  Pur- 
chases in  open  market,  under  authority  frpra  the  Department,  were  made  to  the 
amount  of  $200  to  supply  this  deficiency, 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this,  my  last  annual  report,  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  during  a 
life  of  fifty-eight  years,  laboring  in  many  vineyards,  I  have  never  met  with  a  more 
generous  treatment,  hearty  support,  and  been  as  ably  seconded  in  the  advancement  of 
•civilization  among  the  Indian  race  as  has  been  afiforded  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  supplies,  both  edibles,  annuity  goods,  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  have  been  furnished  this  agency  during  the  past  three  years, 
liave  simply  been  enonuous.  This,  together  with  125  yoke  of  work  oxen,  an  equal  num- 
•of  wagons,  harnesses,  together  with  mules,  horses,  stock  cattle,  and  the  most  approved 
Articles  of  farming  machinery  of  every  description,  have  shown  both  a  dewire  and 
earnest  attempt  on  the  j>art  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  carry  forth  all  and  everything  it 
was  created  for.  I  have  to  thank  both  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiTairs  for  courteous  treatment,  and  feel 
assured  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  has  had  it-s  full  share  of  the  benefits  they  have  the 
authority  to  bestow. 

The  full  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  wild  and  savage  Indian  tribes  will  be  the 
work  of  time  and  patience,  but  every  good  seed  cast  in  the  right  direction,  will  bear 
its  desirable  fruit.  Of  luy  labors,  posterity  can  best  judge.  1  leave  with  peace  and 
good  feeling  towards  my  charge,  whose  interest  I  will  always  have  at  heart,  and  trust 
my  successor  will  be  as  generously  co-operated  with  as  I  have  been,  and  meet  with 
fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  jealous  military  commander,  who  is,  thanks  to  the 
Department,  removed  froni  doing  any  further  harm  to  the  Indian  civilization. 

I  will  respectfully  recommend  that  all  the  newly  arrived  Indians  be  left  at  this 
agency,  as  all  their  domestic  ties  are  here,  and  they  wish  it  too,  and  wliere  they  can 
profit  by  the  experience  of  their  near  kinsmen.  I  would  also  recommend  that  houses 
be  built  for  each  and  every  Indian  family,  these  houses  to  be  located  no  nearer  than 
the  distance  of  a  square-c^uarter  section  of  land  apart.  Also  that  the  issue  of  ducking 
or  tepee  cloth  be  discontinued  ;  that  the  Indian  be  compelled  to  abide  in  permanent 
houses,  and  that  they  be  given  fewer  rations,  except  in  the  case  of  failure  of  crops,  and 
the  balance  in  stock  and  farming  implements,  that  they  may  farm  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  well  as  the  luxuries. 

My  relations  with  my  charge  have  always  been  kindly  and  fViendly  on  both  sides, 
but  firm  and  determined,  and  I  leave  them  with  many  regrets,  but  feel  assured  they 
vWill  be  left  in  good  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  STEPHAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMISSIOXBR  OF  I>fDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Yankton  Agenxy,  Dakota,  August  3j  1881. 

Sih:  Since  my  last  year's  report  the  Yankton  Sioux  pursued  their  usual  peaceful  avo- 
cations, making  slow  but  sure  progress  towards  civilization,  at  times  seemingly  ira' 
perceptible,  and  rather  discouraging.     Yet  we  are  iucliued  to  bridge  the  centuries 
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between  barbarism  and  civilization,  not  giving  proper  credit  for  the  efforta  required 
to  throw  off  the  customs,  habits,  and  teachings  handed  down  by  tradition  and  story 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  take  up  those  of  another  race  only  acqujred  after 
lonfij  persistent  eftbrt  and  seli"  denial. 

This  people  claim  that,  unlike  other  Indian  tribes,  the  blood  of  no  white  person 
stains  tneir  hands.  Always  at  peace  and  friendly  even  to  taking  up  anus  against 
their  own  relations,  they  should  receive  greater  consideration  and  benefit  from  our 
people  and  government;  that  on  the  contrary  they  receive  less,  while  those  who  fought 
the  government  imbrued  their  hands  in  white  man's  bloood,  and  obtain  all  they  ask. 

There  are  now  borne  on  our  rolls — 

Total  Indians  and  mixed  bloods:  Mixed  bloods: 

Men  520  Men 67 


Boys 435 

Women 632 

Girls 411 


Total 1,998 


Boys 72 

Women 78 

Girls 81 


Total  •.-.  288 


EDUCATION 


is  necessarily  slow,  hedged  with  difficulties  and  obstacles,  under  existing  circnm- 
8tauc<'s  and  influences,  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  Efficient  progress  cannot  be 
looked  for  until  well  systematized  industrial  schools  are  established,  wliere  the  youths 
of  both  sexes  can  be  removed  from  home  influences  and  cnstoms,  while  habits  of  indus- 
try and  self-reliance  are  inculcated  by  daily  practice  and  example.  No  schools  should 
be  deemed  complete  without  facilities  to  teach  bovs  the  various  mechanical  trades, 
with  daily  practical  lessons  in  agriculture  on  the  school  farm,  while  the  girls  are  being 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  sewing  machine,  housekeeping,  culinary  art,  and 
other  womanly  attainments.  More  schools  like  Hampton  and  Carlisle  are  needed,  the 
children  to  remain  till  their  habits  are  formed,  and  they  arecompet-ent  to  teach  others. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  religious  instruction  haa 
been  dispensed  for  some  years  with  good  effect,  and  the  good  people  who  have  devo- 
ted their  lives  to  this  work,  can  feel  that  their  words  and  examples  have  not  been  un- 
availing, as  the  results  seen  and  unseen  are  marked '  in  the  life  and  dispositions  of 
many  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  re^iorts  average  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  treatment  1,921 ; 
number  treated,  1,936;  recovered,  1,874;  death  from  all  causes,  62;  of  these  85  per  cent, 
were  of  chronic  incurable  diseases.  The  deaths  were  males  34,  females  28.  During  the 
fall  of  1880  scarlet  fever  appeared  in  a  severe,  and  in  some  cases,  malignant,  form,  mostly 
iamong  the  w^hit^s,  with  few  cases  at  Saint  Paul  School.    No  deaths  resulted. 

lu  the  winter  and  early  spring  measles  appeared  as  an  epidemic.  In  some  500  cases 
there  was  but  one  death,  that  from  the  sequel,  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  severe 
winter  increased  the  deaths  among  Ihe  consumptives  and  scrofulous.  The  births  were 
87 — males  25,  females  62,  exceeding  deaths,  25. 

Dr.  Smith  says  :  '*  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  of  the  15  per  cent,  who  died  of  other 
than  chronic  disease,  fully  one-half  would  have  recovered  had  they  been  treated  in 
hospital,  and  I  would  once  more  earnestly  urge  the  erection  of  such  a  building  on  this 
agency,  plans  and  estimates  for  which  have  already  been  submitted.'' 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  unparalleled  cold  and  snow  of  the  ^ast  winter,  with  its  deleterious  eflects  on 
horst^s  and  cattle,  together  with  the  subsequent  flooding  of  the  Missouri  bottoms,  very 
materially  impeded  progress  in  this  the  main  or  only  industry  of  the  Yanktons.  Not^ 
withstanaing  these  obstacles,  with  the  remnants  of  their  teams  they  have  seeded  and 
cultivated  the  past  season,  as  follows: 

Bushels. 

519  acres  wheat;  estimated  yield 2,595 

40  acres  oats;  estimated  yield 800 

1, 006  acres  com  ;  estimated  yield 20,120 

5  acres  barley ;  estimated  yield.... 50 

10  acres  potatoes ;  estimated  yield 259 

1, 580  acres. 

Some  500  acres  of  bottom  land  tilled  last  year  was  ruined  by  this  spring's  flood,  and 
abandoned. 

« 
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They  have  broken  this  year  150  acres.  Were  they  provided  with  teams,  all  they 
could  cultivate  would  he  broken  in  a  short  time,  adding  greatly  to  their  support. 
This  year  the  wheat  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Rye  or  barley  should  be  substituted 
therefor,  both  being  nearly  a  sure  crop,  yielding  a  goo^  supply  of  nutritious  food. 

Several  have  plauted  cottonwood  trees  on  their  prairie  claims,  making  an  effort  to 
raise  their  fuel,  obviating  one  great  hinderance  to  their  moving  back  from  the  river. 

Reapers  and  mowers  purchased  for  us  this  year  have  not  yet  arrived.  This  is  caus- 
ing serious  delay  and  expense  in  harvesting. 

THK   AGEXCY   FARM. 

I  have  in  crop  as  follows :  '         Buahels. 

170  acres  wheat ;  estimated  yield 850 

70  acres  oats;  estimated  yield 2,100 

75  acres  com  ;  estimated  yield 2,250 

FRUIT. 

The  orchard  set  last  year  looks  well,  the  loss  this  far  being  about  5  per  cent. 

Nearly  all  the  trees  issued  to  the  Indians  are  alive  and  growing  nicely.  All  delight 
in  show  iug  and  talking  about  them.  A  small  sum,  say  $150  x>er  annum,  should  be 
used  in  purchasing  trees  and  small  fruit  for  cultivation. 

STOCK   RAISING. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  assistance  and  extra  inducements  should  be  given  this 
people  to  raise  cattle  :  |35,000  to  $40,000  are  annually  required  to  supply  them  with 
beef;  25  per  cent,  additional  provided  for  in  contracts,  expended  for  heifers,  in  a  very 
few  years  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  further  expenditure  for  beef,  and  save  nearly, 
if  not  q"ite,  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  expended  for  the  Yanktons. 

THE   MIIXS   AND   SHOPS 

in  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of  Chief  Engineer  Gordon  comprise  a  flour-mill, 
saw-mill,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  tin-shop,  where  nearly  all  work  of 
above  descriptions  is  performed  by  Indians  and  mixed  bloods,  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Dales 
being  the  only  whites  employed  therein. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

with  the  exception  of  the  issue-house,  stable,  and  warehouse,  are  old,  some  entirely, 
others  nearly,  worthless,  part  condemned  but  of  necessity  compelled  to  still  be  occu- 
pied from  lack  of  funds  to  build  anew.  The  urgent  need  of  new  flour-mill  and  eleva- 
tor has  been  presented  to  you.  The  nefcessity  ot  these,  with  new  residences  for  em- 
ployes and  agent,  and  a  mess-house,  is  so  apparent  as  to  attract  remark  from  those 
inspecting  same,  and  should  induce  the  department  to  obtain  a  special  appropriation 
for  that  imrpose.  It  certainly  cannot  be  presumed  it  is  the  intent  of  the  government 
to  obtain  capable  men  in  the  Indian  service  with  insufficient  remuneration,  tht*n  com- 
pel its  employ^  to  live  in  ftfth  or  sixth  rate  or  condemned  houses.  I  earnestly  request 
some  action  to  be  taken  to  provide  this  agency  with  new  buildings,  as  they  are  not 
only  necessary  but  indispensable. 

INDIAN   HOUSES 

are  built  mostly  by  themselves  excepting  doors  and  windows.  An  appropriation  should 
be  made  to  supply  them  with  shingles  for  roofs  and  boards  for  floors.  The  expense 
would  be  light  and  add  hundreds  of  per  cent,  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness. 
Thirteen  houses  only  have  been  built,  as  the  Missouri  floods  carried  away  all  the  logs 
and  timber  cut,  rendered  the  bottoms  impenetrable  so  far  even  as  to  prevent  the  In- 
dians getting  out  poles  for  their  fences. 

In  my  letter  of  April  23,  I  informed  you  of  the  destruction  by  flood  of  their  houses, 
loss  of  stock  and  property,  asking  for  assistance  to  rebuild  houses.  Sec.  May  27  I  for- 
warded a  detailed  statement  of  the  losses,  including  1.38  houses  and  stables,  22H  cows, 
69  calves,  2  oxen,  104  ponies,  with  heavy  losses  in  other  property,  for  list  of  which  I 
would  respectfully  refer  to  above  letters.  Nothing  so  far  has  been  done  to  relieve  these 
peoj)le,  who  are  comnarativoly  helpless,  with  absolutely  uothinij  to  protect  them  from 
the  intense  cold  of  tne  coming  winter.  Immediate  action  in  the  purchase  of  lu  iiber 
and  building  material  is  necessary  to  prevent  suffering  from  exposure. 

THK  AGENCY   EMPLOYES 

deserve  special  mention  for  strict  attention  to  their  various  duties,  their  cheerful,  wil- 
ling response  to  calls  for  extra  duty,  at  any  time,  at  all  hours ;  pleasant,  friendly  inter- 
course, sobriety,  and  general  good  conduct. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

W.  D.  E.  ANDRIS, 
United  StaUt  Indian  Agint, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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FouT  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  September  3,  1^81. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  annual  report  of  this 
agency. 

The  reservation  is  situated  in  Ouida  County,  and  lies  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  and 
extends  some  50  miles  north  and  south  immediately  along  the  river,  and  is  in  -width 
in  the  centre  about  39  miles,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  1,232,329  acres.  The  hnest  and 
most  extensive  hay-lields  in  the  Territory  are  said  to  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
this  reserve,  as  also  thousands  of  acres  of  us  good  farmiug  lands  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  West.  Spring- wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  generally, 
grow  here  to  perfection,  and  produce  crops  such  as  are  uukuQwn  to  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States. 

Some  of  the  Indians,  unknown  to  my  predecessor  or  any  of  the  employes,  sowed  a 
part  of  their  wheat  last  fall,  and  the  result  was  an  increased  yield  and  better  quality 
than  where  it  was  sown  in  the  spring ;  thus  demonstrating  that  winter  as  well  as  spriug- 
wheat  can  be  successfully  raised  on  the  reservation. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  the  Shoshones,  numbering  1,128,  and  Bannacks, 
numbering  502.  While  both  possess  the  ])rominent  characteristics  common  to  all  North 
American  Indians,  the  difterence  between  them  in  language  and  disposition  is  very 
marked.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  nnderstand  each  other  until  after  long  and  inti- 
mate association  together,  and  the  Bannack  language  is  so  complicated  and  difficult 
that  the  Shoshones  rarely  master  it. 

The  Bannacks  are  naturally  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
'*  Bannack  war"  of  1878  left  them  poor  in  horses  and  money  alone  prevent*  them  from 
causing  serious  disturbances.  The  Shoshones  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  disposition;  the  Bannacks  are  idle  and  improvident,  and  not  inclined  to 
engage  in  civilized  pursuits.  The  number  of  the  Shoshones  who  are  encaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  is  steadily  increasing ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  of  this 
tribe,  with  proper  encouragement,  will  be  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits. 

EDUCATION. 

I 

From  the  report-s  of  my  predecessors  I  learn  that  a  day  school  was  opened  here  in 
February,  1879,  and  continued  for  Ave  aud  one-half  months ;  and  that  in  February, 
1880,  a  boarding  school  was  opened,  which  has  been  continued  to  date  save  the  usual 
vacations.  Notn withstanding  the  fact  that  this  school  is  costing  the  government  some 
$1,700  per  annum  for  teacher  and  employes,  in  addition  to  food  aud  clothing  for  the 
pupils,  the  fact  still  remains  that  not  one  single  Indian  on  the  resen'ation  can  read  a 
word.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very  favorable  showing,  and  strongly  suggests  some 
radical  change. 

Before  any  permanent  good  can  be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  education,  a  good, 
commodious,  and  comfortable  school  building  should  be  erected,  and  the  children  (who 
are  the  only  hope  of  the  race)  taken  and  kept  away  from  their  parents,  and  given,  at 
least,  a  common-school  education,  and  at  the  same  time  taueht  how  to  work,  in  order 
that  they  may,  in  the  near  future,  become  self-sustaining,  ui  my  opinion  a  boarding 
school  under  the  old  program  is  a  perfect  faroe,  and  continual  source  of  annoyance 
to  all  concerned,  and  an  actual  waste  of  money,  with  no  advantage  to  the  Indians 
save  that  the  children  who  attend  get  full,  instead  of  half,  rations,  and  wear  better 
clothea,  all  at  the  cost  of  the  government.  / 

KELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

Of  revealed  religion,  their  ideas  are  about  as  crude  as  they  are  of  letters,  save  what 
they  have  learned  of  their  bmther  polygamists,  the  Mormons,  who  have  quite  a  fol- 
lowing among  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  were  about  500  acres  of  land  cultivated,  and  100  acres  of  new  land  sowed. 

The  Shoshones  raised  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3,000  bushels  of  oats,  180  bushels  of 
barley,  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  600  bushels  of  vegetables,  including  beets,  turnips, 
nita-bagas,  pease,  onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  and  cut  550  tons  of  hay.  The  Ban- 
nacks i*aised  888  bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  oats,  375  bushels  of  potatoes,  80  bushels 
of  vegetables,  and  cut  50  tons  hay.  The  Shoshones  own  2,500  horses,  and  670  cattle. 
The  Bannacks  own  725  horses,  and  133  cattle ;  an  increase  over  last  year  of  33  per  cent. 

SANITARY. 

There  can  besaidto  be  no  prevailing  disease  among  these  Indians  of  a  dangerous  kind. 
They  are  atflicted  with  about  the  same  ills  that  white  tlesh  is  heir  to,  and  have  their 
periodical  seasons  for  colds,  intermittent  fever,  &c.     While  consumption  is  not  com- 
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mon  among  them,  frequent  cases  occur;  and  death  gathers  a  fair  proportion  of  its  vic- 
tims with  this  agent. 

Always  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  scn'ant, 

E.  A.  STONE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lemiii  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

August '26,  1881. 

iSiR  :  In  accordance  wilh  inRtructions  received,  per  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1881,  I 
beg  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Lemhi  Agency.  The  short  time  I  have  been 
here — a  little  over  five  weeks — prevents  my  giving  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  full 
report  of  what  has  been  done  at  this  agency  during  the  last  12  months.  I  shall  there- 
fore aim  at  describing  the  actual  condition  of  the  agency  at  present. 

The  area  of  this  reservation  is  considered  to  be  100  8<|uare  miles,  but  the  boundaries 
are  most  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out.  From  personal  observation  and  informa- 
tion from  the  employ<^s  I  consider  that  one-sixteenth  of  the  land  is  the  maximum  that 
could  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes;  the  balance  being  just  what  you 
might  expect  in  this  locality — Rocky  Mountains. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  this  agency  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  could  not 
fail  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  agriculture  among  tho  Indians.  Still  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  my  immediate  predecessors,  Messrs.  Wright  and  Stone,  deserve 
great  credit  for  having  accomplished  so  much  in  the  way  of  inducing  the  Indians  to 
take  hold  of  farming.  At  present  there  are  21  families  engaged  in  farming  operations, 
on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true,  but  evidently  with  increasing  interest.  If  the  department 
would  authorize  the  purchase  of  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattle  so  that  one  cow  might  be 
given  to  each  of  the  most  deserving  of  those  farming  Indians,  I  believe  it  would 
materially  help  on  the  work  of  civilization  ;  several  of  them  have  asked  me  to  Iry  to 
get  them  cows  like  the  white  farmers  had.  There  has  been  no  cultivation  on  behalf 
of  the  government  during  the  year,  but  the  Indians  have  cultivated  90  acres  and 
broken  5  acres  more  in  anticipation  of  seed  that  did  not  come  to  hand  in  t  ime.  There 
are  280  acres  of  land  under  fence,  and  there  has  been  about  240  rods  of  new  fencing 
put  up.  I  estimate  the  amount  of  crop  as  follows:  wheat,  20  bushels;  oats,  2,250 
bushels;  potatoes,  600  bushels;  hay,  6  tons. 

The  number  of  Indians  on  this  reservation  is,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  717 — males 
375,  females,  342.  They  are  mixed  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  and  Sheopeaters.  Tlieyare 
peaceable  and  honest  to  an  extent  that  is  really  surprising,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Chief  Tendoy*s  influence  over  them  ;  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  well  deserves 
all  the  encouragement  the  government  can  give  him. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  19th  July,  took  over  the  property  of  the  agency  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Indians  held  a  council  by  way  of  welcoming  me  to  the  agency. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  address  fnmi  me,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  set 
forth  tho  desire  of  the  government  to  see  the  Indians  everywhere  happy  and  comfort- 
able, and  that  their  only  way  of  being  so  was  by  learning  to  do  what  good  white 
people  wanted  to  teach  them.  I  then  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  education  for  their 
children,  and  a  knowledge  of  farming  for  themselves,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
the  government  wanted  the  Indians  to  learu  all  that  the  white  people  knew  that  was 
worth  knowing.  I  next  talked  tothem  of  the  evils  of  whisky  drinking,  and  told  them 
in  conclusion  tliat  the  fathers  at  Washington  felt  an  interest  in  the  Indians  because 
they  believed  in  a  book  that  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  of  one  blood 
ail  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  interpreter  translated  my  address  a  few  sentences  at  a  time.  When  I  had  con- 
cluded there  was  a  general  conversation  for  a  few  minutes  between  the  chief,  sub- 
chiefs,  and  head  men.  Then  the  Chief  *'Teudoy  "  replied  to  me  in  a  most  eloquent 
speech  be^ining  with  words  of  welcome,  and  then  talcitig  up  in  successiou  the  vari- 
ous ])oint8  m  my  address.  He  said  they  were  glad  they  were  now  learning  something 
about  farming ;  he  believed  it  was  good,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  who  did  not 
think  so  formerly,  were  getting  to  think  so  now.  As  to  a  school  they  were  all  in  favor 
of  having  one,  but  he  (Tendoy)  had  asked  for  one  so  often  that  he  was  nearly  tired  of 
asking.  He  hatl  mixed  a  good  deal  with  the  whites  when  a  child  and  had  leamexl  a 
great  deal  from  them,  and  he  wanted  his  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write  like  white 
children.  He  (Tendoy)  and  his  people  had  always  been  the  friends  of  the  whites,  and 
he  thought  the  big  fathers  at  Washington  ought  to  give  them  a  school  so  that  their 
children  might  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  same  as  the  children  at  other  agencies.  He 
concluded  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  happy  to  be  my  friend,  and  would 
give  me  all  the  help  he  could;  and  this  sentiment  was  heartily  indorsed  by  all  the 
sub-chiefs  and  headmen. 
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A  long  and  earnest  talk,  in  which  mo^t  of  tho  Indians  took  part,  ensued  on  the 
necessity  of  a  school  for  this  agency,  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  all 
present  (with  but  one  exception,  and  that  was  a  very  old  man)  exprejssed  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  school,  and  hoped  that  the  government  would  say  **  yes."  A  request  was 
then  made  to  me  by  the  council  that  I  would  ask  the  government  for  some  cows  for 
the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  I  told  them  that  cows  would  he  very  little  use  to 
them,  unless  thwy  learned  to  be  farmers.  If  they  did  so  they  might  depend  upon  me 
doing  my  utmost  to  get  the  government  to  give  them  some  cows.  At  the  close  of  the 
council  all  present  expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  proceedings, 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  they  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  *'new  father," 
as  they  call  me,  and,  irom  what  I  know  of  the  Indian  character,  a  good  impression  at 
starting  cannot  fail  t-o  be  helpful  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  agency. 

I  wouM  her©  urge,  not  only  the  desirability,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
a  school  for  this  agency.  Th^re  are  175  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation, 
and  unless  a  school  is  provided,  there  is  nothing  before  them  but  the  same  condition 
of  gross  superstition  and  unmitigated  ignorance  in  which  their  parents  now  exist. 

As  to  religion,  the  Indians  here  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  it  in  any  form.  A  few 
among  them  have  some  dim  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Great  Spirit,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  concern  to  them.  This  state  of  things,  existing  in  mme  foreign  country,  would 
be  considered  by  us  as  being  very  sad  indeed,  but  as  it  is  only  seven  or  eight  hundred 
of  our  own  Indians  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  living  ana  dying  in  a 
darkness  as  dense  (^  if  they  dwelt  in  the  int-erior  of  Africa. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  by  no  means  what  it 
ought  to  be  in  such  a  healthy  locality,  and  I  can  see  no  possibility  of  an  improvement 
in  this  directicm,  until  we  have  an  agency  physician  who  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
that  fearful  disease  that  aftiiots  so  many  of  our  Indian  population. 

The  agency  buildings  arQ  about  as  batl  as  they  can  be.  The  dwelling-house  is  a  low 
log  structure  with  a  mud  roof,  and  is  totally  inade<iuate  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  have  to  reside  at  the  jigency.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  that  I  hope  to  see  rec- 
tified next  spring,  as  by  that  time  I  expect  to  have  tho  saw-mill  (the  erection  of  which 
lm*i  just  been  authorized  by  the  department)  at  work  preparing  lumber  for  a  school 
building  and  a  residence  for  the  agent,  J>oth  of  which  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  put 
up  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

As  to  the  degrading  vice  of  intemperance,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  scarcely 
any  hold  npon  the  Leuihi  Indians,  just  because  they  have  no  temptations  to  drink,  as 
it  would  take  them  a  day's  journey  to  get  to  a  saloon,  and  I  scarcely  think  they  could 
get  liquor  when  they  got  there.  And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  example  of  the 
employes  at  this  agency,  in  the  matter  of  absolute  sobriety,  coupled  with  decency  of 
lift'  and  language,  is  such  as  cannot  help  being  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  who  are  keen 
observers  of  what  takes  place  around  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  an  expression  of  confidence  that  my  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  will  not  be  in  vain,  for  the 
promptness  and  kindly  courtesy  of  the  department,  in  matters  I  have  alrea<ly  sub- 
mitted, have  been  such  as  could  not  fail  to  make  me  feel  hopeful  tor  the  future. 
I  am,  sir,  vours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HARRIES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Co.MMissiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Offick  Indian  Agknt,  Nez  Perc<^:  Indians, 

Lapicaij  Idaho^  August  18,  1H81. 

Sir  :  I  have  tho  honor  to  submit  this  as  my  third  annual  r»^port  of  atfairs  pertaining 
to  the  Nez  Perc^  reserve.  The  Indians  under  my  charge  have  made  unprecedented 
advancement  during  the  past  year.  As  regards  agricultural  matters,  there  iias  been  an 
increase  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  grain  grown  over  that  of  last  year.  There  has  also 
been  a  corresponding  increase  of  cultivated  aci'eage.  The  crops  as  far  as  harvested  are 
nnusaally  heavy,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables  are  being  packed 
into  the  mining  camps  adjacent  to  the  reserve  by  the  Indians,  for  which  they  receive 
very  satisfactory  prices.  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  being  cut  and  stored  away  by 
the  Indians  for  winter  use  and  for  sale.  When  any  is  sold  the- price  realized  is  from 
$10  to  $15  per  ton.  Several  houses  and  bams  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  and 
a  great  many  more  would  have  been  put  up  had  lumber  been  available.  Wagons, 
reapers,  mowers,  fanning- mills,  &c.,  have  been  purchased  by  many  of  the  Indians 
fW>ra  private  funds. 

These  Indians  evidently  realize  that  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  bring  them- 
aelves  up  to  a  point  of  self  support,  and  are  making  such  an  effort  a  success.  Their 
progress  is  gradual  and  permanent.     Last  fall  they  hauled  about  700  cords  of  wood 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Clearwater  River,  at  the  agency,  to  Fort  Lapwai,  a  distance  of 
about  4  miles,  and  are  now  making  preparations  to  deliver  at  the  same  point  for  con- 
tractors this  fall  about  1,200  cords.    They  use  four  aud  six  horse  teams  generally. 
The  Indians  have  cut  about  500  cords  of*  wood,  and  have  cut  and  sold  about  75,000 
feet  of  saw-logs,  « 

The  new  school  building  at  Lapwai  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  the  finest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  Territory.  The  main  building,  32  by  80  feet,  three  stories 
high,  lathed  and  plastered  throughout.  There  is  a  wing  one  and  a  half  stories  high, 
24  by  30  feet,  for  a  kitchen  and  necessary  pantries  and  store-rooms.  The  kitchen  i» 
furnished  with  a  hotel  range,  pumps,  tanks,  and  pipes,  making  it  the  most  complete 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Territory.  By  order  from  the  department  the  board- 
ing and  lodging  school  at  Kamiah  has  been  closed,  and  their  seems  tol>e  quite  an 
effort  being  ma^e  to  have  it  reopened  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  saw-mill  under  course  of  construction  at  the  agency  will,  we  hope,  be  in  running 
order  in  about  a  month.  As  regards  the  grist-mill,  we  look  for  its  completion  some 
time  during  the  winter.  The  Indians  dug  the  ditch  to  be  used  in  conveying  water  to 
the  mill  flume.  The  ditch  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  does  credit  to  the  Indians.  In 
matters  of  this  kind,  where  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  the  ones  to  be 
benefited  they  will  work  without  compensation. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  good. 

In  educational  matters  we  have  been  laboring  under  disadvantages  during  the  year 
past.  The  accommodations  for  boarding  schools  have  been  very  limited,  and  Very 
poor  at  that;  but  during  the  ensuing  year,  with  proper  facilities  in  the  way  of  school 
employes,  we  have  reason  to  expect  marked  advancement  in  this  department.  The 
Indians  have  taken  the  usual  interest  in  religious  matters.  As  a  whole,  the  progress 
made  by  the  Indians  in  the  various  departments  of  the  reserve  is  certainly  commendable. 

Pertaining  to  the  Spokane  Indian  colony  at  Deep  Creek,  I  would  say  that  they  have 
made  good  use  of  the  implements,  materials,  &c.,  furnished  them  by  the  department 
through  the  appropriation  of  $500,  and  have  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits.  This 
colony  should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts.  It  will  gradually  draw  around  them 
other  members  of  that  tribe.  The  work  that  is  being  done  by  *Mr.  Cowley  is  a  good 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  retained  by  offering  him  sufficient  compen- 
sation. 

The  reservation  set  apart  by  executive  order  for  the  Spokane  Indians  has  several 
white  settlers  on  it,  and  others  locating  thereon  from  time  to  time,  and  apparently  no 
steps  being  taken  to  prevent  it.  If  settlers  continue  to  so  locate  it  will  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  aiul  cause  no  small  amount  of  trouble  in  the  future. 

When  taking  into  ctmsideration  the  various  circumstances  we  have  had  to  contend 
with  in  certain  departments  of  the  agency,  I  can  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  general  progress  made  in  civilization  under  my  charge. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  D.  WARNER, 

United  States  Indian  Jgent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  Cheyenne  and  Arapaiio  Agency, 

Darlington^  Ind,  T.,  September  1,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  tenth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  agency,  ending  August  1,  1881. 


population. 


The  following  will  represent,  by  tribes,  the  number  of  Indians  attached  to  this 
agency,  viz: 


Name  of  tribe.  Men.    Women.     ^^^     TotaL 


Cbcyennes  958        1.119  2,077  4,154 

Arapahoee 566            567  1,100  2.233 

Cheyennes  at  Carlisle  ....: ' , i  43  4S 

A  rapahoes  at  Carlisle 25  25 

Total 1,524         1,686  3,345  6,455 


From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  there  has  been  an  increase  in  numbers  during 
the  past  year,  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  year  just  past  has  been 
one  of  unusual  good  health  and  but  few  deaths  reported.     That  portion  of  the  Chey- 
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ennes  iiicladed  in  the  above  who  came  A*om  the  North,  having  become  quite  accli- 
mated, have  Buffered  no  more  from  malarious  disease  than  those  who  have  lived  here 
for  years.  The  dryness  of  the  season  has  so  completely  dried  up  all  the  ponds  and 
stagnant  water  as  to  prevent  all  unhealthy  influence  from  that  source.  The  result  of 
this  good  state  of  health  gives  us  almost  the  entire  increase  to  be  added  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  last  year. 

XORTIIERX  CHEYEXNES. 

At  the  request  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Little  Chief,  accompanied  by  Charles  K.  Campbell,  from  this  office,  in 
charge,  and  Ben.  Clarke  as  interpreter,  proceeded  to  Washington  during  August,  ul- 
timo, to  confer  with  the  department  officers  relative  to  the  return  of  his  band  to  their 
old  home  in  the  north.  This  party  has  just  returned,  and  report  that  Little  Chief, 
with  250  of  his  people,  have  been  granted  permission  to  return  north  and  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Pine  Ridge  agency  (Red  Cloud),  Dakota,  and  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  for  their  journey  this  fall.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  as  the  subsistence 
for  these  people  has  already  been  contracted  for  and  forwarded  to  this  agency, 
they  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Red  Cloud  Sioux,  and  their  own 
energy  for  subsistence  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  such  time  as 
Congress  may  make  the  necessary  provision  for  their  support  at  that  agency. 

This  band  of  Cheyennes  have  never  been  satisfied  at  this  agency,  and  consequently 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  right  direction;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  un- 
happy, discontented,  and  for  the  first  two  years  were  quite  sickly.  Their  efforts  to 
convince  us  of  their  dissatisfaction  have  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Southern 
Cheyennes  and  other  Indians  of  this  agency.  Little  Chief  has  always  claimed  that 
he  was  compelled  to  come  to  this  country,  aud  was  led  to  believe  that  if  not  satisfac- 
tory to  himself  and  his  people,  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  north.  This  hope 
has  been  the  constant  burden  of  his  soul;  and  although  he  did  not  get  all  he  asked  for 
of  the  department,  he  is  quite  happy  over  the  result  of  his  recent  visit  to  Washington. 
In  my  judgment,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  have  done  the  right  thing  by  this  band ;  and  as  they  have  invariably  promised 
hearty  efforts  in  the  line  of  education  and  industry  if  permitted  to  return  north,  the 
opportunity  is  now  offered,  and  should  be  accepted  for  their  advancement. 

Little  Chief,  although  very  unhappy,  has  always  behaved  himself  well,  and  held 
his  people  under  good  control  at  this  agency. 

SOUTHERN  CHEYEXNKS  AXD  ARAPAUOE8 

have  manifested  their  usual  industry  and  energy  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  something 
in  the  way  of  self-support.  Applications  are  made  at  my  office  daily  for  work,  some- 
thing at  which  they  may  be  employed  and  receive  remuneration.  The  transportation 
of  their  own  supplies  and  that  of  the  military,  in  part,  at  Fort  Reno,  I.  T.,  has  l)een 
the  best  source  of  revenue  to  them.  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  all  the  freighting 
possible  from  outside  parties  in  order  to  give  them  the  needed  employment,  and  have 
been  so  far  quite  successful,  through  the  assistance  of  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Reno  and  the  c^uartermaster's  agent  at  Caldwell,  Kans.  For  the  current  year  I 
understand  the  transportation  contractor  for  the  military  expects  to  furnish  his  own 
transportation;  also,  some  other  contracts  will  be  filled  and  delivered  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  themselves  with  their  own  help  and  transportation,  so  that  we  can- 
not depend  upon  that  source  for  much  of  a  revenue  this  year. 

The  Indians,  as  also  myself,  have  become  completely  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  living  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Much  energy  and  practical  sense  was 
displayed  by  them  in  the  early  spring,  with  fair  promise  of  gooa  results,  until  the 
close  of  May,  when  the  drought  set  in,  and  their  crops  were  all  destroyed. 

FARMING. 

The  Indian  employes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer  and  his  assistant, 
plowed  and  planted  90  acres  of  corn  aud  39  acres  of  millet,  all  of  which  was  culti- 
vated well  and  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and,  until  the  last  of  May,  promised  an 
abundant  yield  for  all  the  government  animals  at  this  agency.  The  absence  of  the 
necessary  rain-fall  has  destroyed  the  entire  crop,  except  a  small  amount  of  cornstalks 
and  blades  for  fodder.  Hence,  the  grain  portion  of  the  forage  for  the  government 
animals  must  be  provided  in  some  other  way. 

At  the  two  manual  labor  schools  forty-five  acres  have  been  fenced  and  cultivated  by 
the  children  of  the  schools,  aided  and  directed  by  the  superintendent  and  industrial 
teachers ;  and  by  planting  early  and  cultivating  well,  they  had  an  ample  supply  of 
early  vegetables,  but  after  the  last  of  May  everything  not  already  matured  or  used 
was  soon  dried  np.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  children  of  those  schools  and  those  in 
charge  to  say  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit  for  the  energy  displaved  and 
the  labor  pei-formed  as  though  they  had  reaped  a  bountiful  harvest.  Yet  the  same 
encouragement  is  not  manifest  among  them.     We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
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training  given  these  children  in  the  industrial  schools,  on  the  farm,  and  in  all  the  in- 
dustrial work  connected  with  the  schools  is  already  showing  good  results,  not  only  in 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained  by  the  chihl  itself,  but  also  in  being  able  to  impart  this 
knowledge  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  camp.  Thus  I  conclude  that  the  money 
spent  for  Salary  of  a  competent  industrial  teacner  in  each  industrial  school  brings 
back  as  good  and  quick  results  as  any  money  paid  out  by  the  government. 

Of  the  farming  interest,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  camp  Indians,  I  can  only  say  that 
commendable  energy  was  manifested  in  stirring  the  ground  in  small  fields  and  plant- 
ing the  same,  and  the  proper  care  and  cultivation  was  being  extended  when  the  early 
drought  set  in,  and  as  the  hot  sun  and  winds  grew  more  and  more  intense,  it  was  soon 
apparent  to  all  that  no  crops  would  be  realized,  and  further  labor  and  care  was  aban- 
doned.    Yet  they,  too,  are  deserving  of  some  consideration  for  the  effort  put  forth. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  this  section  of  country 
for  agricultural  purposes,  except  that,  as  is  argued,  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  the 
building  of  railroads,  establishing  telegraph  lines,  and  planting  forest  trees  and  or- 
chards, have  the  effect  to  attract  moisture  and  rains.  At  present,  however,  it  is  an 
excellent  grazing  country,  and  the  efforts  of  the  department  and  Indians  should  be 
directed  principfuly  in  the  line  of  pastural  pursuits. 

The  question  of  irrigation  has  presented  itself,  but  we  tind  serious  obstacles.  We 
have  no  mountain  slopes  nor  mountain  streams  to  he  utilized  in  this  way.  This  coun- 
try is  a  high,  level,  sandy  loam,  with  little  or  no  clay  subsoil,  and  cannot  support  a 
vigorous  vegetation  through  a  protracted  drought.  And  the  streams  How  over  a  flat, 
level  bed  of  quicksand,  and  cannot  bo  confined  so  as  to  collect  a  head  of  water  for 
irrigating  purposes.  The  few  springs  that  we  find  flowing  from  the  hillsides  disap- 
pear in  a  few  rods,  passing  down  through  the  loose,  sandy  soil,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
utilized  to  any  satisfactory  extent. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

This  organization,  consisting  of  2  officers  and  38  privates,  has  been  well  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  and  through  this  medium  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  number 
of  important  arrests  on  the  reservation,  to  suppress  disturbances  among  the  Indians, 
and  to  prevent  trouble  in  a  hundred  different  forms.  The  ver>'  fact  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  force  tends  to  prevent  theft  and  other  crimes  that  would 
otherwise  be  of  almost  daily  occun*ence  in  their  camps  and  on  the  reservation.  Tlie 
greatest  ohstacle  in  tlie  proper  organization  and  control  of  this  force  is  the  inadecpiate 
pay.  If  their  pay  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  same  rate  as  paid  by  the  War 
Department  to  Indian  scouts,  while  on  active  duty  under  specific  orders  from  the 
agent  in  charge,  leaving  the  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  when  not  on  such  s|>e* 
cific  duty,  I  am  sure  greater  etiiciency  could  be  had  and  the  ends  of  justice  l>etter  met. 
This  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  something  to  do,  and  the  best 
energy  to  secure  a  place  on  such  details,  and  the  pay  thus  increased  would  enable 
them  to  keep  themselves  in  better  trim  for  active  and  effectual  service.  The  extra 
pay  thus  allowed  would  not  necessarily  require  at  this  agency  a  detail  of  over  ten 
persons  continuously.  Further  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in  report  of  J.  A. 
Covington,  chief  of  police,  herewith,  marked  E. 

AOENCY   INDUSTUIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CARLISLE  THAININO   SCHOOL. 

There  have  been  in  operation  during  the  ])ast  year  two  manual-labor  and  boarding 
schools,  one  for  the  Cheyeunes  and  one  for  the' Arapahoes;  the  first  under  the  man- 
agement of  W.  J.  Hadley,  as  superintendent,  and  the  latter  by  John  H.  Seger,  in  the 
same  capacity.  The  practical  knowledge  pi>ssessed  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  important  factors  in  Indian  civilization,  supported  by  a  cor))s  of  teachers 
and  other  workers,  worthy  of  the  positions  occupied  by  each,  has  brought  about  renults 
quite  satisfactory.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  has  been  excellent, 
and  their  knowledge  of  many  industrial  pursuits  has  kept  e<|ual  pace  with  their  lit- 
erary training.  The  deportment  of  the  children  has  l>een  better  than  ever  before,  and 
by  a  continued  effort  on  their  part  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  a  practical  use  of  it,  their  social  intercourse  with  the  workers  is  more  enjoyable, 
and  the  ordinary  En;^li8h  amusements  practiced  by  white  children  have  taken  place 
of  the  camp  dance^  and  are  enjoyed.  Tne  improvement  in  speaking  English  has  been 
very  marked  during  the  year,  and  now  since  it  is  considered  as  honorable  to  speak 
English,  progress  in  their  English  studies  will  be  more  marked. 

Excepting  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  the  Indians  of  this  agency  manifest 
a  very  favorable  interest  iu  education,  and  desire  that  their  children  may  be  receiving 
this  benefit  sacredly  promised  to  them  by  treaty.  At  present  not  25  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  in  school,  which  is  no  fault  of  the  Indians,  but  that  of  the 
government  which  has  given  them  this  ple<lge,  and  as  a  matter  of  fa^'t  and  history  the 
Indians  must  necessarily  become  the  sufferers,  and  the  government  be  compelled  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  its  neglect  of  duty  in  not  providing  for  the  education  of 
every  child  on  the  reservation. 
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Daring  the  past  winter  IG  young  men  and  bo^s  (9  Cbeyennes  and  7  Arapahoea) 
made  a  proposition  to  bear  their  own  traveling  expenses  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  order 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  that  training  school  in  the 
acquirement  of  trades.  This  proposition  was  present-ed  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  and  by 
bis  favorable  indorsement,  the  boys  were  admitted  to  the  soliool,  by  authority  from 
the  Indian  Office,  and  instead  of  idling  away  their  time  in  camps,  or  makius  night 
hideous  (as  some  of  them  did)  with  their  camp  *^ chants,''  they  are  to-day  at  Carhsle 
school  in  the  shops  wielding  the  jack-plane,  the  sewingawl^  shoe-hammer,  sledge- 
hammer, &c.,  and  by  and  by  will  return  to  their  people  useful  men,  and  with  strong 
hearts  to  help  their  people.  We  have  had  an  attendance  of  about  250  children  in  the 
agency  schools  during  the  year,  with  upwards  of  70  at  Carlisle,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  850  chil4ren  out  of  gchool.  For  further  information,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  herewith  reports  from  John  H.  Seger  and  W.  J.  Hadley,  superint-endents  of 
schools,  marked  A  and  B,  respectively, 

THE   "FLORIDA  PRISONERS." 

The  lastof  these  returned  to  the  agency  during  the  year,  and  are,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  standing  firm  on  the  side  of  light,  and  as  a  result  from  their  careful 
training  while  prisoners  in  Florida,  and  while  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  they  are  the 
strongest  lever  we  have  at  this  agency  in  building  up  strength  and  hope  for  the  future 
of  their  people.  A  majority  of  the  Indian  employ^  force  of  the  agency  is  composed  of 
these  men,  and  a  better  class  of  laborers  you  could  not  find.  Some  are  engaged  in  the 
shops  at  their  trades,  while  one  (David  Pendleton)  \s  preaching  the  gospel  to  his  people 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  a  better  christian  man  we  do  not  find.  Such  results  are 
indeed  wonderful,  and  the  example  of  these  trained  few,  together  with  the  seed  from 
Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  the  well-directed  efforts  in  the  agency  schools,  is  going  to 
kill  much  of  the  '^  Indian'*  in  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in  due  time. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  transported  all  of  their  own  supplies  and 
400,000  pounds  for  military  at  Fort  Reno  and  for  agency  traders.  These  supplies  have 
been  hauled  from  Caldwell  and  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  a  distance  of  110  and  135  miles, 
for  which  they  received  $1  and  $1.25  per  100  pounds  for  the  entire  distance. 

During  the  year  40  new  wagons  were  purchased  for  them  by  the  department,  and  4*2 
were  purchased  by  themselves  from  traders  at  Caldwell  and  Arkansas  City,  and  the 
freight  money  realized  by  them  has  been  applied,  through  this  office,  in  payment  for 
the  wagons  and  harness,  which  usually  requires  from  four  to  five  trips.  We  issue  no 
wagons  as  a  gratuity  or  on  account  of  treaty.  The  men  thus  laboring  and  earning 
their  wagons  appreciate  their  value  and  care  for  them.  Constant  demands  are  made 
at  this  office  for  more  wagons,  and  those  who  have  wagons,  for  more  freight,  and  we 
have  not  sufficient  to  keep  half  the  wagons  they  now  have  (two  hundred  and  eleven) 
bnsy. 

It  is  really  interesting  to  hear  the  appeals  for  wagons  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  claims  are  urgecL  One  young  man  will  tell  his  story  of  how  good  and  obedient 
he  and  his  family  have  been  to  the  requirements  of  the  government ;  another  will 
urge  his  former  genuine  meanness,  desiring  to  quit  his  waywardness.  One  thing  is 
sure,  and  that  is,  if  we  could  furnish  all  who  desire  it,  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 

Erofitable  labor,  we  could  heal  a  thousand  woes  and  soon  relieve  t  he  government  of  a 
eavy  burden. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  comparatively  good  during  the  past  year;  the 
malarial  troubles  have  not  been  so  extreme  as  in  formers  years.  The  Northern  Cney- 
ennes  sent  to  this  agency  have  become  acclimated,  and  consequently  have  fewer  ails 
among  them.  And  as  the  Indians  confide  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  remedies  admin- 
istered and  offered  by  the  agency  physician,  certain  classes  of  disease  are  more  promptly 
cured  than  was  the  case  when  they  relied  almost  exclusively  on  their  own  "medi- 


cine men.'' 


AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 


The  construction  of  a  commodious  brick  commissary  building^  completed  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  aftbrds  am]ile  room  for  all  the  stores  required  at  this  agency.  A  large 
cellar  nnderueath  for  bacon,  oils,  and  roots ;  first  story  for  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  corn, 
&c,  i  second  story  for  annuity  goods,  with  one  end  cut  oft*  and  finished  and  furnished 
in  two  apartments  for  Indian  and  private  offices  ;  third  story  for  seeds,  with  one  room 
cut  off  for  sleeping  apartment  for  commissary  or  issue  clerk,  makes  a  very  convenient 
and  safe  building,  in  which  stores  can  be  prox)erly  cared  for  with  but  little  risk ;  size 
of  building  CO  by  120  feet. 

Anthorit}"^  has  been  granted  by  the  dcpailment  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
brick  building  in  three  sections,  for  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  tin  shops ;  also  a  brick 
bnilding  for  laundry  at  the  Arapaho  school.    The  brick  are  now  being  made  by  the 
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Indians  for  this  purpose.  These  huildings  will  be  constrnQted  entirely  by  agency  em- 
ployes, and  will  oe  completed  ready  for  occupancy  the  coming  winter.  The  shops  thna 
constructed  will  give  room  for  more  Indian  apprentices,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
more  work. 

RK8ERVATI0X. 

In  the  matter  of  reservation,  there  is  much  speculation  and  uncertainty  which  should 
be  remedied.  The  late  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Carl  Schurz,  in  an  inter- 
view had  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Cheyennesand  Arapahoes  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1880,  informed  them  that  they  had  not  forfeited  their  treaty  rights  to  the 
reservation  north  of  the  Cimarron  and  extending  to  the  Kansas  line,  and  advised  thetn 
to  locate  thereon  under  the  provisions  of  treaty  granting  them  said  lands,  and  urged 
them  to  do  so  at  once,  as  he  could  not  guarantee  them  absolute  protection  in  the  per- 
manent possessions  of  the  lands  on  which  they  are  now  located.  If  Congress  would 
confirm  the  exchange  anticipated  in  the  executive  order  of  August  10,  1869,  with  a 
slight  modification,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Indians  and  the  government. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  government  has  extensive  and  costly  buildings  at  this 
agency,  situated  on  lands  not  confirmed  to  these  Indians.  A  few  Indians  have  taken 
the  aclvice  of  the  honorable  Secretary  and  have  moved  north  of  the  Cimarron,  remote 
from  the  agency,  others  projiose  to  ^o  next  spring,  while  the  large  majority  will  stick 
to  this  reservation  until  some  decisive  action  is  taken  by  the  government.  * 

ANNUITIES. 

lender  article  10  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  all  males 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  a  full  suit  of  clothing.  The  number  of  men 
to  whom  issues  are  made  is  1,524.  Last  year  only  one  suit  could  be  given  to  every 
two  men,  one  hat  to  an  average  of  every  two  and  one-half  men,  and  blankets  were 
pro])ortionately  deficient.  The  result  was  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
who  charge  the  government  with  violation  of  promises ;  and  when  the  cause  of  the 
reduction  is  explained  to  them  as  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  being 
appropriated,  the  amount  of  clothing,  &c.,  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
prices  paid,  and  that  the  past  year  the  prices  being  double  the  former  year's  cost,  the 
number  of  blankets,  &c.,  were  necessarily  only  one-half,  they  reply  that  no  such  pro- 
vision was  mentioned  when  the  treaty  was  made,  but  insist  that  certain  things  were 
promised,  irrespective  of  the  price  to  be  paid. 

Again  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  bj'  the  fact  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches, 
who  number  less,  receive  a  greater  appropriation  for  beneficial  objects,  they  receiving 
$30,000  per  annum  to  about  3,000  Indians,  or  $10  per  capita;  whereas  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  receive  but  |20,000,  or  less  than  $4  per  capita.  This,  I  believe,  is  due 
to  the  impression  which  prevailed  when  the  treaties  were  made,  that  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches  outnumbered  the  Cheyenne^  and  Arapahoes,  the  latter  at  that  time  never 
having  submitted  to  a  count.  As  communication  between  these  tribes  is  constant, 
the  Indians  realize  the  fact  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  are  better  provided  for, 
without  being  able  to  appreciate  the  cause.  As  the  Indians  have  made  such  a  strong 
point  of  this  di£ference  m  favor  of  their  near  neighbors,  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches, 
I  herewith  present  a  list  of  the  piincipar  articles  of  annuities,  and  taking  Agent 
Hunt's  last  annual  report  for  basis,  I  find  the  following  results,  viz: 

Articles.  Kiowaa  and  Comanobes.        Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 


Blankets 1  to  every  person 27  to  every  58  persons. 

Blouses  and  coats i 2  to  every  man 1  to  every  2  men. 

Pants  and  overalls...- '  16  to  every  7  men 10  to  every  14  men. 

Hats  and  caps 20  to  every  7  men. 6to  every  14  men. 

Boots  and  shoes 4  pairs  to  every  man 5  pairs  to  every  14  men. 

Calico Nearly  8  yards  to  every  person.  2  yards  to  every  person. 


This  comparison  is  not  made  because  it  is  thought  the  Kiowas  and  Comauehes  receive 
an  undue  proportion,  but  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  issue  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes;  and  in  order  to  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches.  it  will  require  about 
double  the  appropriation  they  now  receive.  While  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  matter, 
being  a  treaty  subject,  is  not  now  capable  of  being  righted,  yet  it  is  believed  that  Con- 
gresM  could  make  an  equable  appropriation  when  the  great  inadeciuacy  of  the  present 
limit  is  perfectly  explained.  Little  Chief  and  his  baud  of  Northern  Cheyennes  at' first 
refused  to  accept  their  annuities,  and  not  until  extraneous  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  could  they  be  indm-tMl  to  take  them.  The  reason  given  for  8uch  refusal  was  solely 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  so  inadequate  as  to  be  impossilile  to  distribut-e  them  sat- 
isfactorily. 

The  quality  of  the  goods  furnished  the  past  year  was  generally  good,  and  well 
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adapted  to  their  needs.  In  the  item  of  Kentucky  jeans  in  place  of  shoddy  cloth  there 
was  a  great  saving,  as  one  suit  made  from  good  jeans  will  ontwear  five  suits  of 
shoddy. 

EMPLOYES. 

During  the  past  year  a  still  further  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  force  of  white 
employes,  and  their  places  filled  by  Indians.  This  course  will  be  continued  as  fast 
as  the  progress  of  the  Indians  will  warrant. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  Rev.  E.  Beard,  and  wife,  representing  Friends,  remained  at  the  agency  until 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  did  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  schools,  and  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  adult  Cheyennes,  who  filled  the  audience  room  on  each 
Sabbath  morning  at  the  Cheyenne  school,  to  hear  them ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  good  seed  sown  by  them  has  taken  root  in  some  hearts,  and  will  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  The  Friends  have  sent  Rev.  Erwin  G.  Tabor,  of  Iowa,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Beaixl,  who  has  just  arrived. 

Rev.  S.  8.  Haury,  representing  the  Mennonite  church,  has  continued  his  missionary 
labors  among  the  Arapahoes  witli  good  results.  He  intends  making  it  a  life  work,  and 
his  uniform  temper  and  every-day  life  are  in  such  precise  harmony  with  his  gospel 
teachings  as  to  make  him  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The  Indian  wants  and 
needs  to  Bee  religion,  as  well  as  to  feel  it.  Mr.  Hanry  has  now  completed  quite  a  nice 
bnilding  near  the  agency,  where  he  expects  to  atoommodate  about  twenty-five  chil- 
dren. For  further  information  touching  the  Haury  Mission,  see  his  report  herewith 
transmitt«d,  marked  C. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  representing  the  Episcopal  church  at  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y., 
arrived  at  this  agency  during  the  month  of  June,  bringing  with  him  David  Pendleton 
(''Making  Medicine '0»  one  of  the  Florida  prisouers,  a  Cheyenne,  and  they,  too,  have 
entered  into  the  missionary  work  in  good  earnest,  and  with  such  system  as  to  reach  all 
,  the  states  and  conditions  in  the  tribe.  Mr.  Wicks  is  of  such  kind  and  agreeable  man- 
ner as  to  impress  the  Indians  very  favorably  with  all  his  words  and  actions.  Assisted 
as  he  is  by  David  Pendleton,  who  is  also  a  model  Christian,  their  influence  will  tell 
largely  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  The  earnest,  prayerful  training  given  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks  at  his  home  in  New  York  has  qnalified  him  for  a  noble 
work  among  his  people,  and  it  seems  more  the  ordering  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  than  that  of  man,  or  chance,  that  Mr.  Wicks,  who  did  the  training,  or  rather 
completed  the  training  of  the  young  man,  should  now  be  here  to  assist  him  in  estab- 
lishing the  cross  of  Christ  among  his  people.  For  further  information  concerning  this 
work,  see  inclosed  report,  marked  D. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thanking  the  department  officers  for  their  forbearance  in  all  my  shortoomings,  and 
their  uniform  prompt  consideration  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  these  Indians;  and 
Mi^.  George  M.  Randall,  commanding  Fort  Reno,  Ind.  T.,  for  his  hearty  co-operation  in 
all  matters  wherein  we  nave  been  interested ;  and  the  asenoy  employ^  for  tneir  hearty 
sympathy  and  support ;  and  invoking  the  blessing  of  Divine  favor  on  all  the  interests 
that  are  of  His  oidering  at  this  agency, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  JNO.  D.  MILES, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


A. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 

Darlinyton,  Ind,  T.,  August  15,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  '*  Arapaho  manual-labor  ana  boarding  school''  for  the  year  ending 
Jnne  :$0,  1881. 

I  resumed  charge  of  the  school  on  November  15,  1880,  after  being  absent  one  year 
four  months  and  a  half.  I  found  that  there  were  120  children  in  attendance.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  there  were  missing  from  among  the  pupils  several  of  the  oldest  of 
them,  and  npon  inquiry  I  found  that  most  of  them  were  in  camp.  I  was  informed  that 
there  were  some  of  these  missing  pupils  who  had  been  refused  admittance  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  become  almost  grown  up  and  were  hard  to  manage  with  the 
same  discipline  nsed  with  the  new  and  younger  pupils.  Some  of  these  I  found  in 
camp,  and  they  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  resumed  their  former  habits  of  camp  life,  and 
instead  of  being  clothed  in  citizen's  dress,  had  cast  it  aside  and  were  wearing  blankets, 

9bi 
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and  were  not  putting  to  ase  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  had  acquired  while  under 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  school.  I  foiud,  however,  that  they  were  all  anx- 
ious to  v)ut  to  use  the  education,  both  manual  and  literary,  they  had  acquired,  and 
would  gladly  leave  cauip  and  go  to  work,  but  that  they  were  unable  to  find  work  to 
do,  and  though  they  were  somewhat  discouraged  they  manifested  a  desire  to  profit 
both  for  themselves  and  their  families  by  the  exercise  of  the  skill  they  had  acquired. 
My  experience  told  me  that  what  was  necessary  was  steady  employment  with  some 
competent  person  to  overlook  and  ^uide  them,  and  still  further  instruct  them  in  de- 
tails, and  thus  bring  them  to  a  condition  whereby  they  would  be  able  to  act  independ- 
ently. I  had  some  conversation  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  that  six- 
teen of  the  young  men  went  to  the  training  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  lejirn  trades 
such  as  they  were  best  fitted  for.  I  have  kept  myself  in  communication  with  them, 
and  they  are  beyond  doubt  contented  and  happy,  and  are  progressing  rapidly,  and 
when  they  return  will  prove  useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

There  was  one  thing  which  I  could  not  for  some  time  bring  about  satisfactorily,  and 
that  wa<i  to  have  the  children  use  the  English  language  in  their  sports  and  manual 
labors.  Although  they  would  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  almost  as  readily  as 
white  children,  yet  they  manifested  a  reluctance  to  converse  in  the  English  language. 
We  felt  that  to  secure  the  best  results  from  their  training  the  habit  of  conversing  in 
English  should  be  established.  We  therefore,  in  all  the  departments,  insisted  ou  the 
use  of  the  language,  and  we  resorted  to  difierent  means  to  bring  this  about.  The 
boys  were  divi<led  into  four  companies,  a  sergeant  and  a  corporal  being  appointed  to 
each  company.  These  oftices  wei'e  held  by  such  of  the  boys  as  manift^sted  the  great- 
est willingness  to  use  tho  English  language,  and  when  they  failed  to  exercise  this 
knowledge  they  were  reduc^'d  to  the  ranks  as  a  punishment,  and  the  privates  were 
promoted  as  a  reward  for  their  willingness.  In  this  manner  we  found  that  thert*  was 
soon  considerable  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who  should  speak  the  best  English.  The 
sergeants  and  corporals,  while  tliey  held  their  oftices,  wore  also  assigned  to  a  separate 
table  in  the  mess  room,  and  by  various  such  distinctions,  small  though  they  were,  we 
secured  the  best  results.  The  girls  in  their  housework  were  incited  to  the  same  desire 
to  be  able  to  coj'verse  fluently,  and  when  they  were  peiforming  their  duties  the  pt*r- 
6on  in  charge  hal  the  best  opportunities  of  teaching  them  new  words  daily,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  >ear  they  were  familiar,  and  used  daily  in  their  work  and  outside 
nearly  all  the  words  used  in  the  various  departments,  to  the  extent  that  they  be- 
came in  the  habit  of  conversing  freely  as  to  their  duties.  By  thus  combining  teaching 
with  their  manual  duties,  the  teachers  each  and  all  daily  taught  them  to  use  the  lan- 
guage more  than  they  could  in  the  recitation  rooms. 

Various  games,  such  as  jackstraws  and  nine  pins,  and  other  amusements,  were  pro- 
vided for  them,  in  which  they  take  great  pleasure,  and  the  use  of  these  games  and 
participation  in  the  amusements  were  restricted  to  such  of  the  children  as  cultivate 
the  habit  of  conversing  in  English.  One  evening  in  each  week  was  devoted  to  liter- 
ary and  musical  exercises,  and  the  children  were  drilled  to  read  short  essays  and  recite 
short  pieces  of  poetry  and  sing  songs,  participate  in  dialogues,  and  in  such  ways  make 
the  duty  of  conversing  in  English  a  pleasure.  Thus  while  in  the  recitation  rooms  and 
labor  departments  there  was  no  less  careful  attention  than  formerly  bestowed,  we 
made  a  specialty  of  having  them  use  as  entirely  as  possible  the  English  language,  and 
the  result  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  we  anticipated,  and  the  progress  made  has 
been  more  marked  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school  than  in  any  period  since  its  es- 
tablishment. We  are  confident  that  the  teachers  in  the  future  will  find  the  children 
making  more  rapid  progress  in  the  study  and  recitation  rooms,  in  consequence  of  this 
special  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  English  conversation.  Surely,  the  Indians 
must  ham  to  think  and  speak  in  the  language  of  the  white  man  in  order  to  approach 
him  in  business  management  and  indeneudence. 

The  past  winter  was  so  severe  and  the  weather  so  inclement  that  but  little  outdoor 
work  could  be  done,  except  cutting  wood  and  doing  some  grading  on  the  roads  leading 
to  and  from  the  school  grounds.  The  progress  indoors,  in  the  recitation  rooms  and 
shops,  was  more  satisfactory  than  durinj^;  any  former  term  or  session,  and  children,  one 
and  all,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  studies.  And  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  teachers  that  the  children  were  more  easily  managed  and  were  more  diligent  in 
their  studies  than  the  white  children  in  other  schools. 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  made  preparations  for  farm  work  and  began  plowing  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  crops.  We  cultivated  this  season  25  acres  of  ground,  which 
was  planted  to  about  the  same  quantity  of  cereals  and  vegetables  as  is  commonly  pro- 
duceil  on  a  farm,  with  the  exception  of  wheat.  Everything  was  done  in  good  order, 
and  the  planting  and  cultivation  were  done  with  care  and  attention,  and  we  had  a 
promise  of  a  fine  crop  for  our  pains  and  labor  until  about  June  15,  when  the  extreme 
dry  weather  lasted  until  most  everything  was  dried  up  before  reaching  maturity.  A 
few  early  vejo^tables  and  some  oats  and  millet  were  harvested,  but  the  returns  were 
meager.  This  ground  was  plowed  and  cultivated  and  planted  by  the  boys  of  the  school, 
ai^d  for  workmanship  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best  farms  in  the  States. 
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Besides  farm  work  the  boys  have  performed  other  work  looking  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  school  grounds.  Where  there  was  formerly  a  pond  in  front  of  the  school 
building  there  is  now  a  smooth  park,  or  lawn,  ornamented  with  trees,  all  the  result  of 
the  labor  of  the  boys.  The  extreme  dry  weather  has  very  probably  killed  a  number 
of  the  trees,  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  spring  those  having  been  killed  be  re- 
placed in  order  that  there  may  be  the  regularitv  of  the  original  design  preserved.  If 
the  grounds  are  attended  to  with  proper  care  lor  a  year  or  two  they  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  agency,  and  a  fine  play-ground  for  the  children. 

The  milch  cows  belonging  to  the  school  have  been  cared  for  entirely  by  the  boys, 
and  they  bave  been  milked  and  fed  and  looked  after  generally  with  as  much  skill  as 
on  any  of  the  dairy  farms  of  the  States.  The  boys  have  been  instnicted  in  the  care 
andonanagement  of  stock  generally,  and  the  results  of  their  labor  and  attention  have 
been  very  gratifying.  In  fict,  without  neglecting  their  English  education,  they  have 
been  carefully  instnicted  in  all  branches  of  faiin  work,  and  have  performed  the  differ- 
ent duties  of  the  farm  according  to  their  age  and  ability. 

The  girls  have  been  drilled  in  all  the  different  brandies  of  house  work  until  they 
have  most  of  them  become  thorough  housekeepers,  and  they  will  need  but  occasional 
guidance  and  instruction  to  finally  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  the  housewife. 

The  only  drawback  that  we  have  experienced  in  the  school,  and  that  is  a  serious 
one  and  needs  correction  immediately,  is  the  increased  sickness  and  rate  of  mortality. 
After  careful  investigation  and  consultation  with  the  agency  physician,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  couaition  is  due  to  the  poor  drainage  from  the  kitchen  aud  laundry, 
and  poor  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms,  being  overcrowded  as  they  are.  The  ground 
around  the  school  is  very  nearly  level,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  drain  the  slops  from 
the  laundry  and  kitchen.  I  would  recommend  that  the  laundry  be  moved  from  its 
prestnit  place  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  school  building,  and  in  that  way  the  draiu 
that  is  now  used  for  both  laundry  and  kitchen,  could  be  used  for  the  kitchen  alone. 
This  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  more  sleeping  apartments  must  be  provided,  for  with  the 
present  accomraodatious  it  is  imi)08sible  to  secure  a  healthy  ventilation.  For  instance, 
m  a  room  20  by  24  feet  aud  8  feet  ceiling,  we  are  obliged  to  put  24  beys,  and  as  we  can 
only  put  H  beds  in  a  room,  each  bed  holds  three  occupants,  whidltJ'is  unhealthy.  I 
would  recommend  that  there  be  built  on  the  school  grounds,  bfft  separate  from  the 
main  building,  quarters  or  barracks  to  accommodate  about  40  boys.  These  quarters 
could  be  used  by  the  older  boys,  and  they  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
quarters,  aud  the  training  received  in  keeping  their  apartments  in  a  clean  and  neat 
and  onlerly  condition  would  be  very  beueticial.  This  I  also  believe  to  be  necessary 
in  order  that  the  health  of  the  school  children  be  preserved. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  my  coworkers  for  the  cheerful  and  efficient  aid 
they  have  given  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  rewarded 
in  the  manifested  good  which  has  resulted  from  their  labors  and  attention. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SEGER, 

Superintendent. 

J.  D.  Miles, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agentj  Cheyenne  and  Arapa\o\Agency, 


B. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  20,  1861. 

Sir  :  The  second  annual  rex>ort  of  the  Cheyenne  manual-labor  and  boarding  school 
for  the  year  commencing  September  1,  1880. 

Enroll  oaent  for  the  year : 

Male 80 

Female 54 

Total  enrollment 134 

Average  attendance : 

Males 68.7 

Females 45.9 

TotAl  average  attendance 114.6 

Number  of  deatiis:  i 

Males 2 

Females 1 


TotAl 
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Number  released  from  school  on  acconnt  of  sickness: 

Males 4 

Females 5 

Total *. 9 

Number  transferred  to  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. :  9  males. 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  a  literary  way  has  been  even  more  satisfactory  than 
last  year.  As  they  become  more  acquainted  with  their  studies,  their  interest  seems  to 
deepen  ;  and  often  during  the  hour  of  recess,  some  prefer  to  remain  at  their  seats  and 
stuay  instead  of  going  to  play.  Their  advancement  has  been  rapid  and  thorough, 
some  having  fully  mastered  the  first  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  rea<i 
and  write  quite  intelligibly,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  primary  ^eojjraphy  and 
primary  physiology,  while  others  who  came  in  later  to  school  are  working  m  addition 
and  subtraction.  Others  have  gone  on  into  multiplication,  and  are  reading  in  the 
first  or  second  readers ;  but,  with  all  the  pupils,  the  promptness  and  boldness  with  which 
they  recite  tells  that  they  fully  understand  their  lessons,  and  are  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  school  privileges. 

We  have  been  troubled  but  very  little  the  past  year  by  children  running  away  from 
school,  and  what  few  we  have  had  were  nearly  every  one  caused  by  the  parents*  influ- 
ence, they  wanting  their  child  at  home  for  a  few  days  to  visit  among  their  friends,  or 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  a  camp  life  affords  to  an  Indian  boy  or  girl ;  the  parent  or 
child  not  having  a  just  conception  of  the  benefits  derived  by  a  faithful  and  close  at- 
tendance, or  the  losses  sustained  by  a  few  days!  absence  from  school. 

So,  also,  we  might  speak  of  their  industrial  education.  Only  two  years  ago  they 
came  to  us  direct  from  the  camps,  dressed  in  the  blanket,  wearing  the  hair  long,  &c,f 
knowing  nothing  of  how,  and  having  a  less  desire,  to  perform  any  kind  of  manual  la- 
bor ;  now,  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  old  enough  take  their  details  of  work  reg- 
ularly every  wpek,  and  do  their  work  promptly  and  cheerfully.  The  girls  generally 
doing  their  work  very  neatly,  are  careful  to  sweep  all  the  comers  of  the  rooms,  and 
in  patching  clothes  do  not  pucker  the  garment,  and  do  hide  the  stitches,  and  take  a 
pride  in  keeping  themselves  neat  and  clean.  Also,  in  the  sewing  department,  in- 
struction has  been  given  to  all  the  larger  girls,  and  several  of  them  are  able  to  cut 
and  make  aprons  and  underwear,  and  one  can  cut  and  make  shirts  for  the  boys.  In- 
struction has  been  given  the  girlsin  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  work,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  Indian  girls  for  the  children  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  cook. 

The  dining-room  work  also  has  been  done  b^  the  girls,  under  the  constant  care  and 
instruction  of  the  dining-room  employ6»,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  department 
in  the  school  that  an  employ^  is  needed  worse  than  in  the  dining-room,  where  are  so 
manv  children  who  have  never  been  taught  economy  or  cleanliness,  where  so  much 
can  De  saved  or  wasted  by  a  little  care  or  negligence.  So  many  of  our  children  are  so 
small  that  they  also  need  the  careful  attention  and  oversight  of  an  employ^  while 
they  partake  of  their  meals.  An  item  of  expense  will  also  be  added  in  the  increased 
breakage  of  the  dishes;  all  things  considered,  I  think  a  great  mistake  has  been  made 
by  the  department  in  not  giving  us  an  employ^  in  the  aining-room  for  the  coming 
year.  One  thing  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  our 
girls  and  boys  have  received  enough  instruction  and  had  experience  enough  to  be  of 
some  benefit  to  us,  they  have  gone  to  Carlisle  to  receive  the  training  afforded  by  the 
institution  at  that  place,  leaving  us  to  fill  our  ranks  with  new  recruits  flrom  the  camps. 
While  we  are  sorry  that  our  number  of  emplov^  should  be  diminished,  we  are  glad 
that  when  the  minds  of  the  children  begin  to  aevelop,  and  they  receive  a  Httle  light, 
they  manifest  such  an  anxiety  for  more  that  they  are  willing  to  leave  parents  and 
friends  and  go  so  far  away  that  they  may  gain  more  knowledge.  It  gives  us  pleasure 
to  send  them  and  then  go  back  and  take  otners  by  the  hand  and  help  them  over  the 
same  road  the  others  had  trodden. 

We  have  now  boys  that  are  honest,  faithful  workers,  doing  their  work  promptly 
and  well,  having  tended  the  present  season  the  crop  of  20  acres,  had  3  acres  of  very 
good  early  garden,  which  added  very  materially  to  the  plain  fare  provided  by  the 

Jovemment :  had  about  10  acres  of  com,  which,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather  in 
nne  and  July,  produced  but  little  com,  but  made  very  good  fodder,  and  was  out  and 
put  in  shock  in  July,  in  very  excellent  condition;  had 3  acres  of  millet,  which  was 
properly  stacked  in  due  season :  have  3  acres  of  sorghum  now  ready  for  making  into 
sirup;  also  have  put  up  enougii  hay  for  the  stock  the  coming  winter;  have  cut  and 
drawn  the  wood  used  by  the  school  dnring  the  year;  and  for  near  three  months  in  the 
cold  winter  we  used  near  one  cord  of  w^>d  per  day,  stove  length ;  have  also  drawn 
all  the  water  used  by  the  school,  which  aggregates  near  100,000  gallons.  We  are  now 
engaged  in  laying  pipes  to  carry  the  water  from  the  spring  to  the  house,  which  will 
relieve  us  of  one  of  our  most  disagreeable  and  hardest  tasks,  e^>ecially  in  cold  weather. 
The  children  are  called  together  each  evening,  before  retiring,  for  devotional  exer- 
cises, in  which  they  engage  very  heartily.    We  nave  also  had  a  Sabbath  school  regn- 
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larly  «ach  Sabbath,  the  children  all  attending  and  evince  a  love  for  the  teaching  re- 
ceived, as  only  those  do  who  accept  and  make  personal  application  of  them  to  them- 
selves. As  I  believe,  many  of  the  children  have  been  and  are  Christians,  so  far  as  they 
are  able  to  understand  or  comprehend  the  gospel,  so  tliat  it  makes  a  marked  change  in 
their  conduct  as  compared  with  last  year.  Then  it  was  no  uncommon  thin^  to  near 
that  peculiar  chant  used  when  in  the  dance  or  at  gambling ;  now  that  has  given  way 
to  gospel  hymns  and  repeating  psalms  or  other  scripture,  with  the  dancing  and  gam- 
bling left  off. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  very  excellent  during  the  ^ear,  in  considering 
the  great  change  in  habits  and  customs,  in  taking  them  from  their  free,  unrestrained 
camp  life  and  placing  them  in  the  school  where  their  hands  and  mindj»  are  aUke  em- 
ployed. I  would  suggest,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  that  the  school  term  be  reduced 
to  9  months  instead  of  10  as  at  present,  as  we  lind  during  the  month  of  June  the  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  droop  and  get  sickly  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year,  occa- 
sioned, we  think,  bv  so  long  a  term  at  school.  I  think  it  advisable,  also,  that  one 
should  be  employed  as  nurse,  whose  speeiflc  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  the  sick  and 
care  for  the  small  children  who  need  a  mother's  care. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  J.  HADLEY, 

John  D.  Miles,  Superintendent, 

United  States  Indian  Agent^ 

Cheyenne  and  Arapako  Agency y  Indian  Territory. 


C. 

Darlington,  Ind.  T.,  August  18, 1881. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  In  regard  to  your  kind  letter,  under  date  of  August  9,  makine 
retiuest  to  report  on  our  missionary  work  among  the  Arapahoes  in  this  reservation,  I 
can  say  that  we  have  erected  a  mission  house,  containing  kitchen  and  dining-room 
in  the  basement,  a  school-room  and  three  private  rooms  on  the' first,  five  rooms  on  the 
second  tloor^  and  two  dormitories  in  the  garret. 

Tlie  cost,  including  a  barn  and  fencing  of  20  acres,  amounts  to  about  |2,800,  which 
is  borne  by  the  Mennouite  Church,  in  behalf  of  which  I  am  commissioned. 

We  had  10  acres  under  cnltivation  last  year,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  hot  and  dry 
season,  the  crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 

Respecting  our  missionary  work,  we  purpose  to  teach  the  children  in  school  the 
common  elementary  branches  in  the  English  language,  and  in  connection  with  it  we 
ahall  instruct  the  boys  in  fanning  and  the  girls  in  housekoeniug  and  common  needle- 
work. But  one  of  our  main  objects,  in  school  work  even,  will  be  the  teaching  of  Bibli- 
cal and  Christian  knowledge  and  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 

My  missionary  work  amon^  the  adult«  will,  for  the  present,  be  limited  to  teaching 
them  the  Christian  religion  in  Sunday  school,  and  in  cam])  occasionally,  provide<l  I 
can  avail  myself  of  a  reliable  interpreter.  At  the  s^me  time  I  shall  make  it  a  great 
portion  of  my  work  to  acquire  the  language  of  the  tril)e.  I  have  been  devoting  some 
of  my  time  to  this  great  and  tedious  work  in  the  past  year,  and  though  it  will  be  a 
work  of  many  years,  I  shall  not  shrink  back  from  it,  being  convinced  that  the  most 
effectual  means  to  Christianize  and  to  civilize  a  nation  or  a  tribe,  is  by  giving  the  people 
the  gospel  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  number  of  children  that  can  be  accommodated  in  our  school,  by  the  church,  is  55, 
including  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes.  For,  to  me,  it  is  no  ({ucstion  that,  in  order 
to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indians  we  must  try  to  educate  and  lift  up  the  woman 
from  her  most  miserable  state ;  we  must  try  to  eflect  a  Chriatian  family,  and  to  build 
up  a  Christian  home. 

The  expense  of  the  work  the  church  bears,  excepting  the  regular  rations  and  the 
annuity  goods,  to  which  the  schools  in  this  reservation  are  entitled,  and  which  I  hope 
the  goveniment  will  cheerfully  grant  the  children  in  our  schools. 

We  shall  have  four  or  five  worKcrs  employed,  every  one  of  which  i.s  expected  to  be 
a  Christian  and  to  lead  a  Christian,  moral  life  ;  in  short,  to  be  a  Christian  missionary 
in  daily  life,  however  mean  the  particular  work  may  seem. 

Some  time  next  month  we  purpose  to  open  our  school,  and  we  feel  grateful  towards 
you  and  are  encouraged  that  you  will  assist  us  in  getting  the  desired  number  of  chil- 
dren. 

Thanking  you  for  all  the  kind  favors  you  have  shown  us  in  the  past  year,  and  for 
your  hearty  approval  of  our  work  among  and  for  the  Indians,  and  hoping  that  it  will 
prove  efi'ectual  in  making  some  amends  for  the  innumerable  wrongs  which  have  been 
committed  against  them  l>y  an  educated  and  civilized  nation, 

I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours,  S.  S.  HAURY, 

Missionary  to  the  Arapahoes, 

John  D.  Miles,  United  States  Indian  Agent^ 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency^  Ind.  T, 
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D. 

Darlington,  Ind.  T., 


Bear  Friend  :  Very  gladly  I  accede  to  your  request  to  furuisli  you  with  informa- 
tion touching  our  missionary  -work. 

Three  years  ago  two  youn^  men  who  were  among  the  Indian  prisoners  at  Saint 
Augustine,  Pla.,  were  placed  in  my  charge  by  Bishop  Huntington,  of  diocese  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  to  be  educated  for  miHsionaries  to  their  people.  They  were  members 
of  the  Cheyenne  tribe.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  youn^^er  man  sickened  and 
died.  The  other  went  steadily  forward  with  his  studies,  and  having  acquired  a  knowl- 
eage  of  the  story  of  the  great  sacrifice,  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  church  of  God  on 
the  7th  of  June  last,  and  sent  under  my  charge  to  begin  the  work  of  evangelizing  his 
tribe. 

We  have  now  been  two  months  in  the  field,  but  can  only  say  of  the  work  done 
that  we  have  tried  by  services  on  Sunday,  services  in  camp,  and  talks  in  the  lodges^ 
and  by  ministering  to  the  sick  and  suffering  to  get  the  good  seed  into  as  many  hearts 
as  possible. 

David  Okerhater  (the  deacon)  is  very  earnest  and  faithful  in  his  work,  and  if  his 
life  is  spared  is  destined,  I  think,  to  exert  a  great  influence  for  good  over  his  people. 

The  plan  of  the  mission  is  to  build  churches,  mission  house,  and  hospital  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  to  put  more  men  into  the  work  as  it  grows  and  de- 
mauds  them.  No  human  knowledge  can  compass  the  results  of  this  effijrt.  They  lie 
beyond  us  all.  It  is  ours  to  plant  and  water;  God  will  give  the  increase  as  it  pleases 
him. 

Very  gladly,  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  I  put  on  record  here  my  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  your  uniform  kindness  in  word  and  deed  in  all  our  intercourse.  It  has  given 
me  a  very  homelike  feeling.  Indeed,  the  pleasant  greeting  of  yourself  and  family  has 
been  so  full  of  cheery,  Christian  feeling  that  it  will  be  treasured  as  one  of  my  most 
precious  experiences.  .Praying  that  God's  richest  blessing  may  rest  upon  you  and 
yours,  I  remain,  your  brother  and  co-worker  in  Christ, 

J.  B.  WICKS. 

Agent  MiiJ!:s. 


E.  ^ 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agen(  y, 

Darlington^  Ind,  T,  August  19,  18c<l. 

Sir  :  As  chief  of  police  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  re]»ort 
of  the  status  of  the  force  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  As  you  are  aware, 
my  other  duties  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  my  paying  as  much  attention 
to  the  discipline  and  efticiency  of  the  police  force,  as,  under  ditferent  circumstauces,  I 
could  desire. 

We  have  here,  1  police  captain,  1  police  lieutenant,  8  sergeants,  and  30  privates, 
making  a  total  of  40  rank  and  file.  Oi  these,  1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  11  privates 
are  members  of  the  Arapaho  tribe,  and  the  remainder,  1  captain,  5  sergeants,  and  19 
privates  are  Cheyennes,  there  being  members  of  the  police  in  every  band  of  either 
tribe  who  reside  in  the  villages  and  are  held,  in  a  manner,  responsible  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  peace  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  eminently  wise 
disposition  of  the  force,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  lawlessness  is  prevented,  from 
the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  paid  officer  of  the  government,  a  member  of  their  own 
tribe,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  or,  at  least,  report  all  such  unlawful  t<»ndencies,  and 
his  authority  is  respected. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  force  I  have  observed  no  insubordination  in  the  ranks, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  oflicers.  In  this  respect 
the  Indian  police  force  would  compare  favorably  with  any  body  of  white  men  acting 
in  the  same  capacity. 

I  have  to  report  eight  important  arrests  made,  and  considerable  lost  and  stolen  stock 
recaptured  during  tne  current  year. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  again  calling  your  attention  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  arms  and  eciuinments  of  the  police  ^rce  at  thisagency.  In  the  military  depart- 
ment a  scout  of  the  least  important  grade  is  not  permitted  to  go  on  duty  without  a 
full  and  complete  equipment,  horse,  pistol,  carbine,  rations,  and  greatly  superior  pay 
to  what  even  our  officers  receive.  While  our  Indian  police,  who  are  bom  scouts, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country  no  white  man  can  rival,  are  expected  to  furnish 
their  own  horses,  one-half  their  own  arms,  and  do  twice  the  amount  of  actual  duty, 
all  for  fT)  per  month  and  two  rations,  the  comparison  is  obvious.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  arms  and  tents  for  our  police,  without  any  results,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  repeat  the  request  in  this  report.    I  will  only  say  that  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
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?lete  e<iui|>meut  still  exista,  and  until  such  articles  are  furnished  the  efficiency  of  the 
ndian  police  force  at  this  agency  is  materially  lessened. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  COVINGTON, 
Farmer  and  Chitf  of  Police, 
Jno.  D.  Milks, 

Cnikd  Staten  InAian  Agent ^  Ckeyetmea  and  Arapahoee, 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadark^),  Ind.  T.,  September  1,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  auuual  report  of  the  condition 
and  affairs  of  the  agency  under  my  charge,  being  for  the  year  ending  August  .31,  1881. 
The  general  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  agency  is  good,  but  I  regret  to  sav  the  pros- 
pect for  continued  improvement  is  not  altogether  so  encouraging  or  as  bright  as  1  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  report.  The  Indians  have  been  steailily  acquiring  and  adapting 
themselves  to  the  habits  and  ways  of  civilized  life,  and,  until  the  disheartening  effects 
of  the  drought,  manifested  unusual  interest  in  their  work  and  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
their  future. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  Indiana  belonging  to  this  agency  : 


Name,  of  tribe  or  baDd. 


No.  of 
men. 


Kiowa 

Comanche. 
Apache  ... 
Wichita... 

Wacoe 

Towaconie 
Keeohi.... 
Caddo 


Delaware , 

Pcnetethka  (Comanche) 


277 
336 
77 
60 
16 
37 
!87 
151 
14 
45 


No.  of 
women. 


381 

555 

90 

59 

18 

65 

26 

161 

.24 


60 


Totalnamber j    1,039  |    1,419 

Absent  at  CarliHlo ! 


No.  of 
boya. 


251 

244 

88 

45 

9 

29 

15 

127 

16 

37 


No.  of 
girls. 


236 
281 

82 

43 
6 

30  I 
9 
123 

25  I 

23  . 


Total. 


1, 145 

1,396 

337 

206 

49 
151 

77 
552 

79 
165 


861 


838  I      4, 157 


26 


9 


35 


Kiowa 

Comanche . 
Wichita... 

Keechi 

Towaconie 


10  I 
12  , 

3  I 
1    . 


4 

1 
3 


14 

13 

6 

1 

1 


It  will  be  seen  there  are  nine  different  tribes  under  my  charge,  the  Penetetbkas 
being  one  of  the  branchcB  of  the  great  Comanche  tribe  of  Indians.  Some  years  ago 
a  portion  of  this  family,  about  170  in  number,  were  permitted  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Wichitas,  Wacoes,  Towaconies,  Keechies,  and  Caddoes,  and  become  of  the 
six  affiliated  bands,  out  of  which  was  formed  the  Wichita  Agency.  The  Delawares, 
the  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  tribe,  which  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country,  although  not  a  party  to  tlie  agreement  between  the  United 
St-ates  Government  and  the  afBliated  bands,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  its  benefits,  and 
having  in  some  way  become  associated  with  the  Caddoes,  were  formerly  counted  and 
reporte<l  with  them  by  agents.  Seven  languages  only  are  spoken,  as  the  Wichitas, 
Wacoes,  and  Towaconies  st>eak  the  same  language,  and  are  indeed  one  people,  the 
Wacoes  and  Towaconies  being  branches  of  the  Wichita  tribe.  It  is  said  that  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  two  bands  left  the  main  tribe  (the  Wichitas)  on  the  Neosho 
River  in  Kansas,  one  taking  up  its  residence  on  the  Arkansas  River,  near  the  present 
town  of  Wichit-a,  Kans.,  and  the  other  going  on  to  Texas;  and  to  the  descendants  of 
these  two  bands  the  names  of  Wacoes  and  Towaconies  were  given.  As,  however, 
many  members  of  each  of  these  tribes  speak  the  Comanche  language,  it  has  become,  as 
it  were,  a  court  language  among  them.  The  different  tribes  occupy  the  same  lands 
they  did  before  the  consolidation.  The  affiliated  bands  settled  north  of  the  Washita 
River,  and  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  were  restricted  to  the  south  side,  and 
within  the  boundaries  designated  l)y  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty  of  1867.  The  reser- 
vation of  the  affiliated  bands  has  been  defined  and  surveyed,  but  has  never  been  con- 
firmed to  them,  the  treaty  from  some  cause  remaining  unratified.  Although  their 
honses  are  separated  only  by  the  river,  and  the  members  of  the  different  tribes  are  in 
constant  daily  intercourse  with  each  other  about  the  office,  shops,  stores,  and  com- 
missary, perfect  peace  subsists  between  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  per- 
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Bonal  or  tribal  difficulty ;  all  of  which  is  contrary  to  the  prediction  of  some  who 
opposed  the  consolidation. 

CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  affiliated  bands  have  advanced  much  further  in  the  ways  of  civilized  life  than 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches.  One  traveling  throneh  this  country  will  see 
at  nearly  every  settlement,  in  addition  to  the  well-inclosed  fields  of  cultivated  laud, 
a  small,  though  generally  comfortable,  log  or  plank  dwelling-house,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  stable,  corn-crib,  and  other  out-houses.  Seldom,  if  at  all,  would  be  seen 
tne  grass  lodge,  such  as  these  people  formerly  occupied.  Although  some  of  these 
Indians  lived  years  ago  as  I  have  described  above,  occupying  houses  and  tilling  the 
soil,  their  condition  has  since  that  time  been  very  little  improved,  and  they  seem  now 
to  be  making  little  or  no  effort.  They  belong  to  the  Caddo  and  Delaware  tribes,  and, 
except  the  disabled  and  children,  they  no  longer  receive  rations  from  the  government. 
With  this  exception,  I  am  able  to  report  that  the  Indians  of  the  affiliated  bands  have 
made,  during  the  year,  fair  progress  in  their  efforts  to  learn  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  ways  of  civilized  life.  1  am  satisfied  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  among  them  who 
yet  have  their  old-time  prejudice  and  dislike  of  labor,  or  any  preference  for  the  savage 
state,  and  were  they  but  located  in  a  country  where  they  could  expect,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  to  gather  and  enjoy  crops,  remunerating  them  for  tneir  labor,  a  very  few 
years  only  would  be  required  to  place  them  in  an  entire  self-supporting  condition. 

The  advancement  made  by  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  has  also  been  sat- 
isfactory. They  manifested,  I  think,  especially  the  first  part  of  the  year,  an  increased 
desire  to  learn  and  adopt  the  customs  of  civilized  life.  The  number  who  use  citizens' 
dress  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the  prejudice  against  labor  is  gradually  disap- 

f  earing.  I  have  more  applications  for  positions  on  my  force  of  Indian  laborers  than 
can  accept,  and  just  here  I  would  remark  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  money  expended  for  the  hire  of  Indian  labor  is  wisely  appropriated, 
although  they  do  not  labor  very  faithfully  (and  this  could  not  be  expected  of  them 
their  first  attempt);  nor  is  always  the  work  they  do  very  important,  yet  is  surely 
effecting  much  good,  by  removing  the  prejudice  against  work.  A  young  man,  tempted 
by  the  wages  to  lay  aside  the  blanket  and  work  for  one  month,  will  never  again  be 
affected  by  his  old-time  prejudices  or  the  ridicule  of  his  associates. 

I  am  not  able  to  report  as  many  houses  built  during  the  year  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
There  is  a  general  desire  for  them,  but  they  wait  for  help  in  the  building  of  them, 
and  this  I  nave  not  been  able  to  give.  How  they  obtain  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
fact  is,  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Indians,  I  have  had  to  contend  against  a  belief,  generally  held  by  them,  that  the  gov- 
ernment intended  to  build  houses  for  them,  that  somehow  there  was  an  obligation 
upon  the  part  of  the  government  to  do  so.  They  speak  of  promises  made  them,  and 
I  have  thought  that  possibly  the  building  of  the  ten  houses,  in  1877,  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  $600  each,  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  fixing  the  impression 
upon  their  minds,  especially  as  they  were  the  first  Indian  houses  built  upon  the  reser* 
vatiou,  except  two  by  the  military. 

The  tribal  system  is  surely  disapi)8aring.  The  change  from  Fort  Sill  to  the  Washita 
has  certainly  had  much  to  do  with  this,  by  breaking  up  the  large  camps  and  dispersing 
the  members  of  the  different  bands  through  their  new  settlements,  thus  weakenmg  the 
iufiuence  of  the  chiefs  and  establishing  the  heads  of  families  and  the  young  unmar- 
ried fanners  in  a  position  of  indo]>endence.  In  no  particular  is  the  change  more  per- 
ceptible than  in  the  manner  of  camping.  Two  years  ago  would  have  been  seen  lai^e 
encampments,  often  the  tribe,  scarcely  ever  less  than  the  entire  band,  together,  whue 
now  will  rarely  be  seen  more  than  two  or  three  lodges,  but  oftener  the  single  family. 
In  fact  the  band  system  is  so  changed  that  ^Hhe  band''  is  hardly  more  than  a  nominal 
distinction,  for  while  the  chief  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  influence  and  there  is 
no  longer  the  blind  following  and  utter  subjection  of  old  in  the  a<hninistratiou  of 
afi'aii's,  it  is  recognized  only  in  the  issue  of  beef,  and  as  this  is  issued  on  foot,  some  ar- 
rangement of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  holds  to  no  one  of  his  savage  beliefs  and  cnstoms  so 
tenaciously  as  he  does  to  his  belief  in  the  power  of  his  medicine  men  and  their  cere- 
monies for  making  medicine.  Last  year  I  was  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the  In- 
dians under  luy  charge  were  rather  disposed  to  lay  aside  these  ideas  and  ceremonies, 
from  the  fact  that  very  little  was  heard  of  their  medicine  men  during  the  year,  and 
the  Kiowas  failed  to  hold  their  annual  **  medicine  dance."  The  latter  part  of  the 
year,  however,  fi-om  somecaus4%  their  medicine  men  have  been  unusually  active,  as  I 
learn  has  been  the  case  at  other  agencies,  and  the  Kiowas  have  recently  returned 
from  the  western  part  of  their  reservation,  where  they  held  their  annual  dance. 

AOUICULTURK. 

I  come  now  to  write  the  darkest  page  of  the  record  of  our  year's  work.  At  no  time 
during  the  three  years  and  a  half  I  have  been  in  charge  of  tnese  Indians  have  I  been 
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HO  encoaniged,  so  well  pleased,  with  the  prospect  of  their  reaching  in  a  few  years  a 
condition  of  self-support  as  I  was  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
(1881).  Long  before  the  time  foe  commencing  the  work  in  their  crops  the  Indians 
were  unnsnally  active,  getting  rea-dy  their  plows,  harness,  «&c.,  and  tiiroughout  the 
whole  of  the  season  of  planting  and  cultivating  they  worked  well  and  most  cheerfully, 
and,  indeed,  there  were  reasons  why  they  should  be  encouraged.  The  year  before  they 
had  raised  an  excellent  crop,  the  only  really  good  one  they  had  ever  u;i*owu,  and  now 
here  waa  such  a  prospect  as  no  one  had  ever  seen  in  this  country  before.  The  stand 
had  been  perfect,  and  rains  had  fallen  at  the  proper  intervals,  making  a  splendid 
growth,  but  allowing  time  for  cleaning  aud  cultivating,  and  only  two  or  three  more 
rains  were  needed  to  make  sure  a  most  bountiful  harvest.  But  their  hopes  were 
blasted,  for  no  more  rains  fell  on  their  crops,  and  stalks  and  blades  were  soon  dried 
Qp  w^ith  not  an  ear  upon  them. 

The  Indians  were  of  course  much  disheartened,  bat  what  its  ultimate  effect  will  be 
cannot  be  known.  It  is  certain  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  hold  of  their  work 
next  spring  as  they  did  last,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  those  who  were  jnst  commencing 
to  farm  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  it  soon  again.  The  latt<er  have  not  real- 
ized any  of  the  positive  benefits  from  a  crop  of  com  or  vegetables,  as  the  older  farmers 
have,  who,  while  they  may  be  much  discouraged  at  the  present  failure  and  greatly 
disappointed  that  they  will  not  ha^e  their  sacks  of  corn  to  take  to  the  mill  every  now 
and  then  (the  meal  from  which  will  bridge  them  over  the  days  that  the  government 
rations  does  not  cover)  may  be  induced  to  try  again. 

I  have  been  pleased  at  observing  how  much  bettor  use  had  been  made  of  the  crop 
grown  last  year,  as  much  of  it  haa  been  made  into  meal,  while  the  few  bushels  raised 
by  each  farmer  in  previoas  years  had  generally  been  sold  at  the  stores  and  the  money 
foolishly  expended.  Could  they  have  exijoyed  the  benefits  of  another  full  crop  this  year, 
much  good  would  have  been  the  result. 

But  from  the  consideration  of  this  question,  the  immediate  failure  of  this  year*s 
crops,  I  would  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  several  others,  more  or  less  connected 
witn  it*  and  which  may  have  an  especial  bearing  upon  the  future  of  Indians  under  my 
charge.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  country  is  badly  adapted  to  agricult- 
ure, tilt)  scarcity  of  rainfall  cutting  short  the  crops  one  and  sometimes  two  out  of 
three  years.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  there  has  been  known  to  be  a  drought  three  years 
in  succession.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  educate  Indians  to  be  farmers  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  it  certainly  would  require  much  time  and  patience 
in  a  conntry  where  so  often  he  would  realize  nothing  from  his  labor.  Whether  he  could 
entirely  support  himself  in  this  country  by  agriculture  is  a  question  to  be  solved.  The 
only  other  means  of  doing  so  is  by  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  the  country  is  ver>'  well 
adapted  to  that  pursuit.  But  I  have  very  serious  doubts  whether,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  exist,  they  (in  speaking  of  these  matters  I  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes)  will  reach  a  condition  of  self-support,  by 
the  breeding  of  cattle. 

There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  ration  furnished  tbc  Indians  is  insufiicient; 
that  a  large  proportion  of  thetii  pass  two  or  three  daj^s  in  every  week  with  very  little, 
if  any,  to  eat.  There  is  at  times  absolute  sufferiug,  and  this  is  increased  by  their 
impnividence,  as  they  consume  in  three  or  four  days  what  might  be  used  as  partly  to  sat- 
isfy them  during  seven.  The  fact  that  for  t  wo  or  tliree  years  past  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated money  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  sufiicicut  only  to  feed  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  months  of  each  year  (supposing  that  the  full  legal  ration  be 
given ),  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  agent  t4>  issue  the  supplies  in  such  a  way  as  to  take 
them  through  the  twelve  months,  giving  more  or  less  at  (lifferent  times,  but  always  a 
reduced  ration,  except  possibly  dunng  the  planting  season,  when  it  might  be  the  legal 
one.  When,  therefore,  the  insufficient  legal  ration  is  still  further  reduced  by  an  insulli- 
cieut  appropriation,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  there  is  suffering  among  tlie  Indians, 
and  can  any  one  be  surprised  that  when  thus  suffering,  when  their  children  should  be 
crying  for  something  to  eat,  they  shoulil  kill  and  eat  one  of  their  herd  of  breeding  cat- 
tle. I  have  very  frequently  talked  with  them  upon  the  subject,  and  when  I  had  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  preserving  their  breeding  stock,  they 
seemed  to  recognize  its  importance.  The  Indians  have  disliked  to  re^jort  the  number 
of  their  stock,  and  agents  have  always  found  it  dithcult  to  get  a  correct  statement  fiom 
them,  so  I  cannot  si>eak  with  certainty,  but  I  fear  their  herds  have  be4*n  reduced  in- 
stead of  increased,  as  they  should  have  been.  In  fact,  I  fear  they  do  not  own  as  many 
cattle  to-day  as  they  did  three  years  ago.  This  I  had  reason  to  suspect  for  some  time, 
but  the  int|uiries  made  recently  into  the  matter  have  shown  a  worse  state  of  things 
than  I  had  supposed  existed.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  such  would  not  have  been  the 
caw,  and  that  the  Indians  under  my  care  would  have  been  to-day  in  a  more  atlvaneed 
condition  generally,  had  the  government  ration  been  increased  at  the  time  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  buffalo.  At  the  time  the  size  of  the  ration  was  fixed  upon,  buffalo 
were  plenty  and  the  Indians  were  out  hunting  twice  every  year — a  short  time  in  the 
summer,  and  going  out  in  the  fall  spent  the  winter,  drawing  no  supplies  from  the  com- 
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missary  and  bringing  in  with  them  a  quantity  of  meat,  so  that,  as  it  was  intended  tbey 
shonld  do,  they  subsisted  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  year  upon  buffalo.  About  three 
years  aeo  the  buffalo  disappeared,  and  instead  of  the  government  ration  being  increased, 
it  has  been  reduced  about  one-fourth  by  insuflicient  appropriations.  I  suppose,  of 
course,  it  was  expected  that  by  tilling  the  soil  the  Indians  would  obtain  a  sumcieucy 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  buffalo.  But  we  have 
seen  how  the  scarcity  of  rain-fall  has  affected  the  growing  of  crops  on  the  lands  worked 
by  the  Indians,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  yet  comparatively  few  of  the  whole 
number  (some  3,000  Kiowas,  Comanehes,  and  Apaches)  have  been  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  have  had  their  patches  of  a  few  acres  to  work,  and  that  the  very 
small  crops  from  these  poorly  cultivated  fields  could  uot,  iu  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
be  expected  to  go  far  towards  subsisting  them. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  advocate  the  starving  process,  or  who  contend  it  is 
necessary  you  should  keep  the  Indian  hungry  if  you  wish  him  to  do  au^-thiug  for  him- 
self. Those  who  know  tne  Indian  best,  always,  when  they  wish  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  do  any  particular  thing,  first  feed  him  well,  give  him  a  hearty  mt* al.  White  men, 
or  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  labor  and  who  know  how  to  work  the  soil  and 
gather  from  it  a  subsistence,  would,  while  suffering  from  hunger,  put  themselves  to 
work,  although  they  might  feel  little  like  it  at  the  time ;  but  the  red  man,  who  is  uot 
only  unaccustomed  to  labor,  but  has  a  natural  prejudice  agaiust  it,  and  who  knows  but 
little  or  nothing  of  farming  or  how  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  working  the  soil,  will  more 
likely,  when  himself  and  family  are  suffering  with  hunger,  spend  his  time  in  grum- 
bling. I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Inaians  under  my  charge  fully 
realize  the  fact  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  subsist  themselves  by  their  own  labor^ 
and  that  many  of  them  are  really  anxious  to  reach  that  condition  as  soon  as  posnible, 
and  could  they  receive  a  ration  siifiicient  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  or  at  least  such  as 
would  secure  Ihem  from  suffering,  they  would  a<lvauce  much  more  rapidly  towards 
that  end. 

REPORT  OF  AN   OUTBREAK. 

• 

For  several  days  during  the  month  of  June  there  was  considerable  excitement  at 
at  the  agency,  growing  out  of  reports  of  an  outbreak  by  the  Kiowas.  On  account  of 
high  water  and  the  extreme  hot  weather,  the  beef  contractor  failed  to  deliver  the  rat- 
tle on  the  regular  day  of  issue,  and  did  not  reach  the  corral  with  them  until  two  days 
afterwartls.  While  waiting  for  the  meat  ration  the  Indians  had  been  camping  around 
the  corral,  hungry  and  complaining.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June,  after  a  few 
draughts  had  been  made  on  the  scales  and  issued,  the  Kiowas  refused  to  take  any 
more,  saying  they  were  too  small.  After  remaining  around  the  scales  for  some  time, 
acting  in  an  excited  and  threatening  manner,  the  leaders  forbidding  some  of  the  bet- 
ter disposed  to  receive  their  rations  of  beef,  and  by  whipping  their  horses,  driving 
them  oft',  all  moved  away  and  held  a  council.  It  was  soon  reported  they  were  pre- 
paring to  send  off  their  women  and  children  and  intended  to  charge  the  corral:  but 
towards  noon  they  returned,  received  their  beef,  and  all,  including  some  who  had 
been  camped  around  the  agency  for  some  time,  move<l  directly  out,  being  evidently 
in  a  very  bad  humor.  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  their* ccmduct,  and  it  was  a 
surprise  to  all,  for  they  had  been  previously  receiving  without  a  protest  the  same 
quality  of  beef,  the  cattle  being  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  and  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  they  were  trying  to  find  a  jtretext  to  make  trouble.  After 
their  departure,  diftcrent  reports  reached  me  as  to  their  intentions  and  tlireats^^ne 
of  which  was  that  they  would  return  and  kill  all  the  whites  about  the  agency,  in- 
cluding all  Indians  who  spoke  English,  or  who  were  following  the  white  man's  way. 
At  tirst  I  was  not  disposed  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  rejiorts,  but  when  I  learned 
they  were  preparing  to  hold  a  ctnmcil,  and  that  the  Wichitas  and  Delawares  were 
much  alanned,  the  former  having  ma<le  their  women  and  children  sleep  in  the  bruHh 
for  two  nights  past,  and  had  also  held  their  ponies  in  the  same  way  because  of  threats 
of  the  Kiowas,  I  began  to  believe  there  must  be  some  truth  in  them,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  best  to  have  some  troops  near  us.  I  therefore  telegraphed  Mai.  J.  K. 
Mizner,  commanding  Fort  Sill,  asking  that  he  send  up  two  companies,  and,  having 
just  received  a  rcinlorcemet  of  four  companies  to  his  command,  he  came  in  ]»erson 
with  five  companies  of  cavalry,  immediately  after  receiving  my  telegram,  arriving 
here  on  the  evening  of  the  4th.  No  more  threats  wert^  heard  after  the  appearance  m 
the  troops,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  in  the  council  which  was  held  the  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  military,  the  question  of  going  on  the  war-path  was  dropped,  or 
was  not  publicly  discnssed. 

About  two  o'ch»ck  at  night  of  the  day  of  the  council,  the  Wichitas  came  to  th© 
school-house  and  wanted  to  take  away  their  children,  because  of  some  talk  they  had 
heard  while  at  the  council ;  but  after  explaining  to  them  that  the  presence  of  the 
troops  was  for  their  protection,  and  assuring  them  of  the  perfect  safety  of  their  child- 
ren, they  quietly  returned  to  their  homes.  It  is  certain  the  Wichitas  and  Delawares 
were  very  much  frightened,  and  feared  the  Kiowas  were  about  to  commit  some  act  of 
violence,  and  being  themselves  peacefully  inclined,  with  fanns,  cattle,  and  other  pn»p- 
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eity  to  protect  from  spoliatioD,  I  regarded  tlie  presence  of  troops  absolutely  necessary 
at  this  crisis,  to  suppress  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  few  bad  Indians^  to  preserve 
wholesome  discipline  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  more  civilized  Indians  under  my 
charge,  and  to  teach  all  of  them  that  the  military  power  of  the  government  will  b^ 
used  to  punish  bad  Indians  as  well  as  to  protect  them  from  the  unlawful  encroach- 
ments of  the  white  man.  I  think  the  precaution  of  havine  troops  on  the  ground 
promptly  not  only  prevented  any  further  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Kiowas,  but  had  a  most  excellent  effect  upon  the  peacefully  inclined,  in  allaying  all 
apprehension  of  trouble.  Mi^or  Mizner  remained  with  his  command  at  the  agency 
for  about  ten  days,  and  then  returned  to  Fort  Sill,  leaving  two  companies  stationed 
here  under  command  of  Captain  Keyes,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  subse<^uently  one 
of  those  was  taken  away,  so  that  at  this  writing  only  one  company  of  troops  is  stationed 
at  the  agency,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  believed  that  no  additional  force 
will  be  required  to  preserve  order  and  keep  in  proper  subjection  any  of  the  more  re- 
fractory Kiowas,  as  no  further  reports  have  reached  me  of  any  bad  conduct  on  their 
part. 

FREIGHTING  AND  INDIAN   LABOR. 

The  change  made  two  years  ago  in  the  freightingof  supplies  is  being  shown  by  each 
year's  work  to  have  been  a  wise  one,  for  while  it  is  a  saving  to  the  government  it  is 
certainly  proving  a  benefit  to  the  Indians.  Quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  are 
making  tbeir  first  attempt  at  anything  like  business  by  managing  a  wa^ou  to  the 
railroad  and  back,  and  besides  the  business  habits  thus  being  taught  to  all  who  en- 
gage in  it,  the  money  earned  by  them,  by  supplying  their  wants,  is  teaching  them  to 
value  it,  and  instilling  in  them  a  desire  to  accumulate  more.  Notwithstanding  that  their 
ponies  are  poor,  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  some  of  the  trains  have  bad  great 
trouble  crossing  the  larger  streams,  swollen  by  the  rains  that  have  fallen  in  the 
mountains,  they  have  usually  mmlc  their  trips  with  good  success,  and  can  be  relied  on 
with  reasonable  certainty  to  perform  this  work  to  any  extent  that  the  future  wants 
and  exigencies  of  the  service  may  n^qiiire.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
16^1,  they  transported  by  wagon  the  followiug  amount  of  freight,  viz  :  From  Cald- 
well to  agency,  150  miles,  435,160  pounds;  from  Arkansas  City  to  agency,  175  miles, 
500,000  pounds ;  total,  935,160  pounds,  at  the  rate  75  cents  per  100  pounds  per  100 
miles,  aggregating  $11,445.56  paid  to  Indians  of  this  agency  for  transportation  of  sup- 
plies. 

The  saw  and  grist  mill  has  been  constantly  running  through  the  year,  and^  with  the 
exception  of  the  miller,  Indian  labor  has  been  exclusively  employed  in  sawing  and 
grinding.  All  the  logs  have  been  cut  by  Indians  from  which  was  manufactured 
157, 1.56  feet  of  lumber,  used  mainly  by  Kiowa  school  building  and  Indian  houses.  The 
Indians  have  also  manufactured  all  the  charcoal  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  requir- 
ing about  200  bushels  per  month,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  carpenter  they 
have  built  a  large  substantial  stable,  120  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  provided  witn 
granary,  harness  room,  &c.  ^ 

HOUSE  THIEVES. 

As  I  reported  last  year,  few  horses  have  been  stolen  from  the  Indians.  A  few  years 
since,  before  the  consolidation  and  removal  from  Fort  Sill,  their  losses  in  this  way 
were  considerable,  scarcely  a  week  passing  without  some  raid  being  ma<le  on  their 
stock.  Sometimes  the  whole  herd  of  ponies  would  be  driven  off,  leaving  the  owners 
afoot  and  disheartened,  and  the  Indians  were  all  kept  in  constant  fear  of  meeting  with 
a  similar  fate.  I  do  not  see  that  the  relief  from' this  state  of  things  can  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way  than  the  change  in  their  location  from  Fort  Sill  to  the  Wash- 
ita. It  is  true  that  some  horses  are  now  stolen,  but  most  of  these  are  from  those  In- 
dians who,  having  places  there,  elected  to  remain  near  Fort  Sill,  where  they  are  still 
within  one  night's  ride  of  the  Texas  border.  A  few  days  since  19  head  of  horses  were 
stolen  from  one  of  these  Indians,  but,  fortunately,  the  thieves  were  overtaken  and  ar- 
rested after  gettiifg  into  Texas. 

POUCE. 

It  is  true  that  the  state  of  things  described  above  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Indian  police.  They  were  organized  about  the  time  of  the  removal  to 
the  Washita,  and  have  always  been  ready  to  move  after  horse  thieves  or  other  offend- 
ers. The  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  in  itself  have  made  the  thief  hesitate,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  prevented  the  loss  of  many  animals. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  two  Indian  schools  were  successfully  conducted  during  the  year,  having  had  a 
good  attendance  and  the  scholars  having  made  fair  proorress  in  their  studies  and  in 
learning  to  work.  From  some  cause,  towards  the  close  or  the  year  it  was  found  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  children  in  school,  nor  did  the  parents  seem  to  take  as  much  inter- 
est in  the  school.    The  principal  cause  of  this,  I  think,  was  the  excessively  hot  weather, 
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and  the  fact  tliat  the  parents  were  much  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  their  crops.  I  have 
strong  hopes  of  filling  both  schools  the  coming  season,  and  have  secured  for  each  a 
corps  of  experienced  teachers.  I  expect  much  good  to  result  from  the  year's  work. 
For  more  particular  information  as  to  work  in  the  school,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
reports  of  the  superintendents,  marked  A  and  B,  inclosed  herewith. 

BELIGIOUS. 

The  Indian  church  organization,  the  members  of  which  belong  to  the  affiliated  bands, 
is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  meet  two,  and  sometimes  three,  times  a  week, 
and  are  certainly  as  earnest  in  their  attendance  to  church  duties  as  any  people  I  ever 
saw.  Tulsey  Micco,  who  is  still  their  pastor,  has  recently  had  laboring  with  him  Rev. 
John  Jumper,  of  the  Seminole  tribe,  and  the  two  about  the  1st  of  August  closed  a 
protracted  camp-meeting.  Since  that  time  many  of  these  people  have  oeen  absent, 
attending  a  largevcamp-meeting  being  held  in  the  Seminole  country. 

On  the  23d  day  of  June  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  diocese  of  Central  New  York,  arrived  at  the  agency,  accompanied  by  two  young 
Indian  men,  one  a  Kiowa  and  the  other  a  Comanche,  and  who  had  been  among  those 
taken  from  this  reservation  in  1874  and  incarcerated  in  Fort  Marion,  Fla.,  charged 
with  having  been  engaged  in  the  Indian  outbreak  of  that  year.  When  in  1878  these 
prisoners  were  released,  twenty-two  of  the  young  men  consented  to  remain  in  the  East 
and  be  educated,  and  these  two  young  men,  being  of  that  number^' they  have  since 
that  time  been  living  at  the  home  and  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wicks,  who  comes 
here  to  undertake  a  noble  work,  assisted  by  these  youn^  men,  one  of  whom,  the  Kiowa, 
Paul  Zotour,  has  been  regularly  ordained  as  a  deacon  in  the  church  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Central  New  York.  He  will  labor  as  a  missionary  among  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians. 

A  noble-hearted  Christian  lady  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  has  already  defrayed  the 
expense  of  education  of  these  young  men,  together  with  a  young  Cheyenne,  'who,  as 
an  ordained  deacon,  has  been  installed  in  the  good  work  among  his  people  at  the 
Cheyenne  Agency,  proposes  further  to  build  a  house  of  worship  at  each  of  the  two 
agencies — this  and  Cheyenne — with  such  other  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
ducive to  the  work,  and  as  Mr.  Wicks  may  determine  on,  after  surveying  the  field. 
Mr.  Wicks  having  spent  most  of  his  time  since  reaching  the  Territory,  at  the  Chey- 
enne Agency,  the  work  has  not  fairly  been  entered  upon  here ;  but  all  Christian  people 
and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Indian  can  but  wish  him  abundant  success  in  his 
undertaking,  and  what  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  a  most  remarkable  mission.  As  I 
have  stated  above,  these  young  men  were  arrested  in  1874,  charged  with  having  been 
engaged  in  the  Indian  outbreak  of  that  year,  and  taken  to  Fort  Marion,  Fla.,  where  they 
were  held  as  prisoners.  Three  years,  and  now  a  little  more  than  three  years,  after 
theirielease,  and  six  after  their  arrest  and  incarceration,  they  return  as  missionaries — 
two  of  them  ordained  deacons  in  the  Episcopal  Church — to  labor  for  the  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  of  their  people.  Mr.  Wicks  exi)resses  himself  as  feeling  much  encour- 
aged, not  only  at  the  manner  in  which  his  mission  has  been  received l)y  the  Indians 
of  the  two  agencies,  but  at  the  reception  he  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  whites 
engaged  in  the  various  work  of  the  agencies,  and  the  assurances  of  their  hearty  sup- 
port. 

Here  I  think  we  may  see  indicated  one  of  the  happy  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
efforts  being  made  to  educate  the  Indian  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
States.  A  tew  years  more  and  we  will  have  seen  returned  to  work  among  their  people, 
not  only  the  educated  mechanic,  the  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  wagon-maker,  carpenter, 
&c.,  but  others  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  teachers  in  the  schools,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  leading  their  people  to  a  knowledge  of 
God.  I  cannot  but  express  myself  of  the  very  high  hopes  I  have  of  a  great  good  to 
result  from  the«e  schools.  Besides  the  facilities  for  educating  the  Indian,  they  have 
over  the  agency  schools  two  great  advantages,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated:  The  one  is  that  the  child  is  kept  from  the  influences  of  the  camp, 
is  deprived  entirely  of  any  participation  in  the  ludian  savage  customs  and  rites  for  a 
period  of  years,  probably  long  enough  to  fairly  establish  him  in  the  ways  of  civilijced 
life;  and  the  other  is  that  the  child,  away  from  his  parents  and  people,  can  be  properly 
disciplined,  which  certainly  cannot  bo  done  at  the  agency  schools,  for  some  tribess  of 
the  Indians  will  never  punish  a  child  themselves,  and,  of  course,  will  not  allow  any 
one  else  to  do  so. 

8ANITAUY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  throughout  the  year.  There  has  been  much 
less  malarial  fever  than  in  former  years,  and  this  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
changes  in  their  manner  of  camping,  and  the  fact  that  the  country  enables  them  to 
make  selections  of  more  healthy  locations.  They  will,  for  some  years  yet,  be  under 
the  influence  of  their  medicine  men,  although  the  white  mau*s  medicine  is  surely  and 
steadily  coming  into  favor  with  them.  The  annual  report  of  the  agency  ])hysician 
is  herewith  inclosed. 
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PROSPECT  FOR  MINRRAL8. 

On  the  3<1  day  of  Angnst  information  reached  me  that  there  was  very  couBiderable 
excitement  at  Fort  Sill,  the  military  post  35  miles  from  the  agency,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  in  the  hills,  some  few  miles  west  of  the  post  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Wichita  Mountains,  of  a  mineral  ore  supposed  to  be  rich  in  silver.  Each  day  brought 
me  additionl  information,  and  I  learned  that,  although  the  news  had  lust  reached  tnis 
office,  prospectins  had  been  quietly  going  on  for  some  time;  that  almost  the  entire 
surface  of  the  hiUs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  bore  evidence  of  the  digging,  and  some 
blasting  had  been  done;  that  claims  were  marked  off  by  piles  of  rock,  m  which  would 
be  found  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the  names  of  claimants,  and  that  books  had  been 
opened  at  the  post- trading  store  for  some  time  for  the  entry  of  claims,  a  fee  of  ^ 
being  charged  for  the  recording,  and  the  party  obligating  himself  to  contribute  $20 
the  nrst  month  in  working  the  claim.  Knowing  well  the  trouble  that  might  follow 
the  report  abroad  that  silver  ha<l  been  found  in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  which  run 
through  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  I  became  at  once  anxious;  but  when 
I  learned  further  that  the  officers  of  the  post,  including  the  commandant,  were  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  as  shown  by  the  books  for  the  record  of  claims  and  the  papers  in 
piles  of  rocks  marking  them,  my  anxiety  increased,  for,  should  the  news  get  abroad, 
the  hearty  support  of  the  military  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  reser- 
vation, and,  possibly,  trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  ore  was  found,  it  was  said, 
within  the  limits  of  the  military  reservation,  a  strip  of  land  about  nine  miles  in 
length  and  about  four  miles  in  width,  and  which  is  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  military,  so  that  I  could  take  no  positive  action  towards  putting  an  end  to  the 
prospecting.  I  did,  however,  telegraph  to  Major  Mizner,  protestmg  against 'the  work, 
and  requesting  him  to  take  some  action  to  stop  it.  In  his  reply  I  was  referred  to  sec- 
tion 2319  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
not  only  claimed  the  right  of  prospecting  for  minerals  upon  tne  military  reservation, 
but  all  Indian  lands.  Fortunately,  however,  an  order  from  General  Pope,  command- 
ing the  department,  caused  action  to  be  taken,  and  the  prospectors  were  stopped  from 
their  work,  and  those  from  abroad  ordered  off  the  reservation. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  yon  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge,  and,  notwitnstanding  the  discouraging  effects  of  this  year's  crop 
failure,  I  can  but  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  be  one  of  prosperity,  and  that>  in 
my  next,  I  will  be  able  to  report  a  very  decided  improvement. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
United  Sides  Indian  Agent 

The  CoMMissioiOBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


A. 

Agent  P.  B.  Hunt  :  • 

Sir  :  The  following  is  respectfVilly  snbmitited  as  a  report  of  work  done  in  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  school  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June : 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  4th  S«*ptember,  and  until  the  8th  December  the 
work  was  coDducted  in  the  same  buildings  occupied  the  previous  year — the  house 
formerly  used  by  the  agent  and  some  box-houses  constmctea  for  the  purpose,  and  all 
located  very  near  the  agent's  office.  On  the  8th  of  December  the  children  (with  the 
«zce]>tion  of  about  fifteen  of  the  largest,  who  might  assist  in  the  work),  having  been 
permitted  to  visit  their  camps  for  a  few  days,  the  removal  to  the  new  house  was  com- 
menced. This  new  school  building  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  work, 
being  roomy  and  possessing  many  conveniences.  The  rooms,  while  they  Ainiish 
amp&  space,  are  so  arranged  that  the  employ^  may  accomplish  the  work  in  their 
respective  departments  with  dispatch  and  tnoroughness,  and  enable  them  to  hold  the 
children  well  in  hand.  Situated  as  we  had  been  formerly,  when  the  several  buildings 
in  which  the  scholars  slept  and  all  the  work  was  done  were  separated  the  one  from 
the  other  by  considerable  space,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  a  proper  discipline 
could  be  maintained. 

The  attendance  durine  the  year  was  good.  The  old  buildings  were  filled  to  their 
capacity,  but  more  could  have  been  accommodated  in  the  new.  It  is  thousht  this 
would  have  been  otherwise  had  the  session  opened  in  the  new  house,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  during  the  next  term  this  building  will  be  filled.  Until  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  very  little  effort  was  required  to  Seep  the  children  in  school, 
the  average  attendance  up  to  that  time  falling  but  little  below  the  number  borne  on 
register.  Then  they  became  restless,  and  many  of  them  much  indisposed  to  submit 
to  the  confinement.  This  could  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  hot  weather,  as  the 
confinement  during  the  day  in  the  well-filled  school-rooms,  and  at  night  sleeping  in  room  ■ 
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occupied  by  from  twelve  to  twenty  children,  must  have  been  oppressive  to  those  who 
had  been  reared  in  the  open  air.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  87, 
and  the  largest  number  in  attendance  one  month  was  113.  Very  few  girls  entered 
the  school,  and  these  were  small.  Of  the  three  tribes  who  patronize  the  school,  the 
Kiowas  furnish  much  the  larger  number  of  children ;  the  Comanches,  although  num- 
bering several  hundred  more  than  the  Kiowas,  entering  very  few,  and  manifesting 
much  less  interest  in  the  school. 

The  .progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  studies  was  very  good.  Many  of  them 
had  not  before  attended  school,  and  these  are  always  in  the  school  some  considerable 
time  before  they  are  relieved  of  their  timidity,  become  accustomed  to  their  surround- 
ings and  begin  to  make  decided  improvement.  This  is  the  third  year  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes, 
and  I  have  found  that  they  generally  display  an  aptitude  for  learning.  Heretofore, 
as  was  the  case  the  past  vear,  good  order  and  a  fair  discipline  has  been  maintained, 
yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  enforce  such  a  discipline  as  was  desired,  or  such  as 
would  be  most  conducive  to  a  rapid  advancement.  These  Indians,  like  many  other 
tribes,  will  not  punish  a  child  themselves,  and  of  course  are  not  disposed  to  allow  any 
one  else  to  do  so.  During  the  past  year,  however,  I  have  been  pleased  to  notice  a 
change,  and  that  there  were  indications  that  before  a  great  while  the  parents  might 
submit  to  a  more  rigid  discipline.  On  several  occasions  punishments  were  inflicted, 
and  were  permitted  to  pass  without  complaint  or  protest  of  any  kind  from  the  parent, 
and  such  as  two  years  ago  would  have  caused  trouble  and  very  i)robably  the  with- 
drawal of  the  child  from  the  school. 

The  studies  pursaed  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
The  object-teacning  system  has  been  followed  throughout,  as  near  as  could  be  done, 
experience  having  taught  me  that  this  plan  is  especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
Indian  children.  Our  desire  being  to  teach  them  the  English  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  various  objects  surrounding  them  and  their  uses,  much  time 
and  labor  is  devoted  to  this  end,  which  in  the  education  of  white  children  would  be 
spent  with  the  text  book.  The  Indian  child  brought  from  camp  and  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  this  new  life,  when  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  our  language  and  with 
the  names  and  uses  of  the  objects  of  civilized  life,  must  receive  about  the  same  hand- 
ling, the  same  instruction  the  white  child  does  while  yet  in  the  nursery  or  yet  in  the 
hands  of  its  parent.  It  may  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  j^reat  is  the  aid  to  be 
received  by  the  use  of  the  object,  or,  in  its  absence,  of  the  picture  representing  it. 
Very  many  of  the  parents  express  to  me  their  wish  that  their  children  may  be  taught 
to  speak  the  white  man's  language,  and  being  myself  impressed  with  its  importance, 
with  the  good  effect  a  knowledge  of  it  or  his  ability  to  speak  it  may  have  unon  the 
young  Indian,  toward  establishing  him  in  the  white  man's  way,  I  have  been  tne  more 
willing  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  to  the  teaching  of  it.  I  know 
that  too  often  this  branch  of  the  Indian's  education  has  been  neglect^,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  reluctance  the  child  generally  manifests  toward  learning  or  speaking 
our  language,  and  which  is  often  attributed  to  prejudice,  is  the  result  of  timidity. 
This  once  overcome,  which  with  patience  and  proper  handling  may  soon  be  expected, 
the  language^ill  be  rapidly  acquired,  and  then  the  Indian  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
on  the  road  to  civilization.  There  are  in  the  camps  to-day  former  pupils  of  mine,  who 
in  school  showed  a  marked  proAciency  in  their  studies,  learned  to  read  and  write  well, 
and  who  were  esnecially  apt  in  arithmetic,  yet  who,  haviufi^  learned  to  speak  very  little 
English,  are  to-aay  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  have  their  faces  daubed  with  paint, 
and  who  show  no  disposition  to  follow  the  white  man's  road.  While  other  old  scholars, 
who  during  their  connection  with  the  school  had  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  oiir  lan- 
guage, have  associated  with  the  whites,  and  may  be  considered  as  moving  safely 
towards  a  life  of  civilization. 

We  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  in  the  children  habits  of  industry.  The  girls 
have  been  taught  all  kinds  of  household  work  and  the  use  of  the  needfe.  The  boyA 
have  been  engaged  at  all  the  manual  labor  that  could  be  found  for  them  to  do  about 
the  school.  Weekly  details  were  made  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  work,  for  both 
males  and  females.  As  no  field  had  yet  been  opened  near  the  school  for  gi\ing  the 
boys  instruction  in  farming,  they  were  occasionlly  employed  during  the  cropping  sea- 
son in  the  agency  field.  Tnis  field  being  on  the'  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
school,  ixnd  about  two  miles  distant,  it  was  not  practicable  to  work  it  regularly.  The 
field  that  has  l>een  plowed  this  year  near  the  school,  will  give  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  teach  the  boys  to  farm  next  year. 

The  excessive  hot  weather  and  very  severe  weather  in  the  first  months  of  winter, 
and  while  we  were  yet  in  the  box-houses,  has  interfered  somewhat  with  onr  work, 
but  I  think  that  altogether  the  term  has  been  a  successful  one,  and  that  the  very  beet 
results  have  followed  our  labors. 

I  am,  very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  HUNT, 

Superinftndent 
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B. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agkncy 

September  (i,  1881. 

Sir:  III  compliance  with  iuBtructious,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the 
annual  report  of  the  Wichita  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  the  term  commencing  Sep- 
teml)er  15,  1880,  aud  closing  Jnne  30,  1881 : 

Upon  notification  of  the  commencement  of  the  school,  many  of  the  children  readily 
came  in.  The  total  number  enrolled  was,  males  64,  females  34 ;  the  average  attendance 
per  month,  males  45,  females  21.  They  were  taught  reading  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  readers,  writing,  spelling,  primary  aud  written  arithmetics,  geography,  writing 
on  slates  from  dictation,  and  memorizing  pieces  selected  from  the  readers  and  Testa- 
ment. 

The  boys  were  requiri'd  to  assist  in  cleaninir  the  house,  to  procure  wood,  to  culti- 
vate a  garden,  and  assist  in  cultivating  a  tield  of  corn.  The  garden  and  field  of  corn 
were,  however,  abandoned  when  the  fearful  drought  then  prevailing  showed  further 
work  to  be  wholly  useless. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  the  boys,  more  especially,  is  decidedly  the  worst  feature 
in  the  school,  nor  can  I  refrain  from  again  complaining  of  it.  The  chronic  runaway 
not  only  does  no  good  for  himself,  but  greatly  retards  tlie  progress  of  others,  diseour- 
ai;e8  the  teacher,  and  interferes  with  nie  general  order  and  liarmony  of  the  school, 
wuolly  breaking  up  the  regularity  of  work  by  details.  Dismissal  from  school  of  such 
offenders  was  tried,  but  it  rather  encouraged  the  somewhat  disaffected  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  in  order  to  be  also  expelled,  and  the  i>ropoBed  remedy  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  can,  however,  be  truly  claimed  that  a  large  nuijority  of  the  children  did  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  showing  a  marked  progress  in  the"  school- room,  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  of  performing  the  work  requiied  ot  them. 

Many  of  the  smaller  girls  manifested  great  interest  in  learning  to  sew  with  the  needle, 
and  nearly  every  one,  with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  and  teachers,  made  quilts  for 
themselves,  which  was  not  only  an  object  of  ])iide  to  themselves  but  also  to  their 
parents  and  camp  friends.  Many  of  the  boys  took  especial  interest  in  learning  how 
1o  plant  the  several  garden  seeds  aud  to  cultivate  the  gardens.  At  first  there  seemed 
6ome  objection  to  employing  the  older  and  more  capable  school  girls  as  regular  em- 
ployes, but  upon  refiection,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  productive  of 
good.  So  soon  as  the  other  school-children  and  their  friends  understand  that  such 
employment  is  a  reward  for  continuance  at  scliool  and  proficiency  in  work,  it  will 
doubtless  prove  an  incentive  to  other  children. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  that  while  we  teachers  and  matron,  who  have  labored 
more  directly  with  the  children,  have  met  with  some  discouragement's  and  disappoint- 
ment3,  yet  can  we  look  back  npon  the  labors  of  the  year  with  mach  satisfaction  and 
8ome  pride,  for  we  conscientiously  feel  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  our  labor  has 
been  productive  of  good,  and  in  behalf  of  each  and  every  employ d,  whose  aid  I  freely 
and  gratefully  acknowledge,  we  cordially  extend  our  thanks  for  your  co-operation  and 
nniform  kinduees.  ^ 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  CALMES, 

Col.  P.  B.  HrxT,  Superintendent. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

September  21,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to -make  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency,  composed  of 
the  Osfiges,  Kaws,  and  part  of  tlie  Quapaw  Indians,  in  compliauco  with  office  circular 
of  July  1,  188L 

The  Osages  still  number  near  2,000,  arc  generally  healthy,  and  most  of  the  deaths 
of  the  past  year  have  been  from  pneumonia  or  quick  consumption — the  latter  gener- 
ally following  ft  severe  case  of  the  former.  The  prevalence  of  this  disease,  I  think, 
comes  from  a  lack  of  proper  care  of  themselves  during  the  cold  and  wet  weather : 
they  persist  in  wearing  moccasins,  and  as  a  consecinence  their  feet  are  seldom  dry,  and 
they  often  lie  at  night  on  the  damp  ground  with  nothing  but  a  wet  blanket  for  a  cov- 
ering. At  their  dances  or  games  they  exercise  themselves  until  they  are  very  warm,  and 
then  remove  their  clothing  and  expose  themselves  to  tlie  cold.  Disease  appears  to  be 
severe  upon  theju,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  be  taken  when  apparently 
healthy  and  die  in  two  or  three  days.  They  seldom  call  for  a  physician  in  severe 
■casea,  and  we  frequently  hear  of  Indians  being  dead  that  were  at  the  agency  but  a 
short  time  previons.  They  take  a  great  amount  of  medicine  as  a  preventive,  and  the 
agency  physician  finds  numerous  calls  for  cough  sirups,  camphor,  pills,  and  such  simple 
remedies  as  they  Itave  learned  the  value  of. 
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Nearly  all  the  fall-bloods  still  retain  the  blanket  as  an  article  of  dress. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  bnt  few  requests  for  leave  of  absence  from  the 
reservation,  and  they  seldom  come  to  the  agency  except  they  have  some  business  to 
transact.  I  have  visited  them  at  their  camps  a  number  of  times  and  nearly  alwayt^ 
find  them  at  home,  looking  after  their  little  bunches  of  stock  (of  which  they  are  veiy 
proud),  and  attending  to  their  patches  of  ground. 

Those  of  them  that  planted  early  have  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  but  late  planting  has 

Eroven  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  exceeding  dry  weather.  Most  of  them 
ave  prepared  their  ** squaw"  com  fSr  winter,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  15 or 
20  sacks  carefully  stowed  away  for  future  use.  They  raise  squashes  and  pumpkins  in 
large  quantities,  and  are  very  fond  of  melons  and  onions,  but  care  nothing  for  other 
vegetables  that  we  generally  find  in  domestic  gardens. 

fiuiing  the  year  we  have  built  nearly  sixty  houses  for  the  Osages ;  have  cut  all  the 
lumber  with  tne  agency  mill,  run  by  one  or  two  white  employes,  assisted  by  Indians. 
The  Indians  have  cut  all  the  logs  for  themselves,  hauled  the  lumber  to  where  they 
wanted  their  houses  built,  quarried  and  hauled  their  own  rock  for  chimneys,  and  are 
generally  abandoning  their  lodges  as  soon  as  their  houses  are  completed  and  moving 
into  them ;  have  had  100,000  feet  of  lumber  rut  under  contract  for  ludians  remote  from 
agency  mill,  which  will  build  15  to  18  houses,  and  hope  to  have  these  and  as  many 
more  finished  before  cold  weather.  Should  the  Indians  keep  up  their  present  couraoje 
and  the  work  be  permitted  to  go  on,  I  trust  that  they  all  can  be  housed  comfortably 
before  another  winter,  I  believe  that  all  they  can  be  induced  to  do  for  themselves 
without  pay  gives  them  a  better  appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  the  improvements 
made  for  them.  I  have  compelled  them  all  to  cut  their  own  logs  and  put  all  the  ma- 
terial on  the  ground  before  mechanics  are  allowed  to  go  to  work,  all  of  which  they 
have  done  cheerfully,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  Osages  now  ask  that  all  the  shops  be  closed  with  this  fiscal  year,  and  all  issues 
to  them  from  the  commissar^'  of  various  articles  of  industry  cease ;  that  parties  be 
licensed  to  run  the  shops,  and  that  they  all  pay  for  what  they  get. 

They  are  clamorous  for  some  simple  laws  for  the  settlement  of  their  diflUcnlties 
with  one  another;  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  by  their  own  officers,  whom 
they  desire  to  elect  and  have  paid  out  of  their  tribal  funds. 

The  Kaws  are  rapidly  decreasing;  and  there  seems  little  hope  of  rescuing  them  from 
their  downward  march.  They  are  now  composed  of  about  250  rull-bloods  and  50  mixed- 
bloods.  Most  of  the  full-blood  adults  are  diseased,  and  the  traces  of  their  common 
enemy  is  plainly  noticed  in  the  children.  Their  habits  are  against  them,  and  from 
disease  and  disappointment  they  have  lost  their  courage  and  Took  up  to  tneir  Great 
Father  like  children,  confidently  expecting  that  all  tneir  wants  will  be  supplied. 
They  have,  however,  many  of  them,  raised  good  patches  of  corn  and  vegetables,  and 
are  taking  good  care  of  the  cattle  that  we  issued  to  them  for  stock  raising.  They  still 
persist  in  selling  their  girls  for  wives  while  quite  young,  and  I  have  been  compelled 
to  separate  one  or  two  the  past  year,  the  girls  or  would-be  wives  not  being  over  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age. 

There  are  from  150  to  200  Quapaws  still  on  this  reservation,  preferring  to  remain 
here  and  live  as  they  can,  to  going  back  to  their  own  reservation  at  Quapaw  Agency. 
Most  of  them  have  bnllt  for  themselves  log  huts  and  broken  small  fields,  and  they 
earn  something  by  working  for  the  mixed-blood  Osages.  They  express  much  grati- 
i;ade  for  the  wagons  and  agricultural  implements  that  have  been  furnished  them  by 
the  government  during  the  past  year. 

Schools  have  been  kept  up  at  both  Osage  and  Kaw  Agencies  during  the  entire  year, 
with  a  good  average  attendance,  except  during  the  hot  weather,  when  many  of  the 
children  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes.  This,  however,  is  much  against  their 
real  progress,  as  it  keeps  up  their  habits  of  camp  life,  and  they  lose  in  a  few  weeks 
what  they  will  gain  in  months.  Their  parents  are  persistent  in  their  claims  for  their 
children,  and  there  seems  n^o  way  at  present  to  avoid  the  annual  vacation. 

Mnch  progress  has  been  made  the  past  year  in  the  manner  of  getting  the  children  in 
school.  In  years  previous  teams  have  been  sent  to  the  camps  to  gather  up  the  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  seldom  that  a  child  was  returned  by  the  parents  if  they  ran  away. 
They  now  bring  the  children  in  and  leave  them ;  and,  while  they  are  not  as  prompt  as 
would  be  best,  we  find  they  are  doing  much  better  in  this  respect  than  formerly. 
Nearly  all  the  Kaw  children  of  suitable  age  have  beeu  at  school  most  of  the  time,  and 
we  have  not  had  more  than  ten  to  twelve  girls,  and  a  number  of  these  have  been 
previously  married.  The  Osages  have  given  up  their  girls  more  fireely  than  in  years 
past,  and  we  have  had  over  fiuy  in  regular  attendance  most  of  the  year. 

We  find  the  best  results  from  small  children,  and  a  large  number  of  those  brought 
in  the  past  vear  have  learned  to  speak  English  quite  distinctly.  They  soon  lose  their 
timidity  and  make  much  better  progress  than  those  that  come  in  older.  The  scholars 
are  daily  taught  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  a  correct  life,  and  I  hope  that  the  example 
of  those  that  have  them  in  charge  and  the  instructions  they  receive  from  the  mission- 
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ary  and  others,  with  the  Sabbath-school  lessons,  may  make  a  brighter  future  for  them 
than  their  fathers  have  had. 

The  Indian  police  have  been  used  as  guards  at  annuity  payments  and  have  assisted 
much  in  the  settlement  of  little  difficulties  between  Indians ;  have  assisted  the  United 
States  deputy  marshals  in  arresting  several  of  their  own  people  that  were  wanted  for 
horse  stealing. 

The  Indians  still  do  all  the  agency  freij^hting,  which,  however,  is  not  verv  extensive, 
as  but  little  subsistence  is  issued  to  Indians,  and  supplies  are  only  required  for  schools 
and  ehops. 

In  reviewing  the  year,  I  can  see  that  most  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  grad- 
ually becoming  more  interested  in  agriculture  and  the  value  of  stock-raising,  and 
appreciating  more  the  benefits  of  a  settled  home  and  comforts  surrounding  the  same, 
and  are  more  independent  and  self-reliant,  viewing  the  necessity  of  educating  their 
children  to  correspond  more  with  the  change  in  their  mode  of  life.  I  think  that  their 
advancement  wiU  be  increased  by  panting  their  request  in  reference  to  miscellaneous 
issues  and  the  adoption  of  some  simple  laws  for  their  protection,  to  be  enforced  by 
their  own  officers  m  connection  with  the  Indian  police,  and  by  an  order  making  the 
edncation  of  their  children  compulsory  by  removing  as  many  as  possible  of  them  to 
the  States  to  be  educated,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  againvfe  polygamy  by 
special  order. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  J.  MILBS. 
United  Staiea  Indian  Agmt 

The  CoBfMissioNEB  OF  Ikdiak  Affairs. 


Pawkbe  Aoenct,  Iin>.  T.,  Anguti  15, 1881. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  in  office  letter  of  July  1, 1881, 1  have  the  honor 
to  forward  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency : 

The  Pawnee  Reservation  lies  between  the  Arkansas  River  on  the  north  and  the  Cim- 
arron on  the  south.  It  is  comprised  in  ranges  4, 5,  and  6  east  of  the  Indian  meridian. 
Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  35  miles.  Its  width  from  east  to  west 
is  18  miles,  except  the  lower  15  miles,  which  is  only  12  miles  wide,  owingto  the  exclu- 
sion of  two  townships  and  a  fraction  in  ranee  4.  The  area  contains  %3,026  acres ; 
latitude  about  37° ;  longitude  about  97°.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  everywhere 
beautiful.  The  sameness  of  the  prairie  regions  of  the  north  is  here  broken  up  by  a 
most  charming  diversity  of  scenery  and  topo^aphy.  The  rich  bottom  lands  on  the 
small  streams  affording  locations  for  cultivation,  and  the  contiguous  elevations  fur- 
nishing most  desirable  sites  for  the  homes  of  a  cultivated  people.  The  numerous 
small  streams  and  little  branches  are  most  generally  marked  by  lines,  or  belts,  or 
groves  of  timber,  where  is  found  nearly  all  the  available  timber  for  building  and 
fencing.  The  hill-tops,  where  underlaid  by  Randstone,  are  generally  crowned  with 
more  or  less  of  a  scrubby  timber,  which  is  mainly  valuable  in  the  economy  of  nature  for 
conserving  the  moisture  of  the  scanty  rain-falls  of  the  region.  The  upland  prairie  is 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  if  favored  with  adequate  rain-rail.  The  great 
uncertainty  of  the  latter  reduces  this  region  to  one  of  pastoral  rather  than  agricultu- 
ral capabilities.  We  seem  to  be  unfcnrtunately  located  near  the  western  edge  of  the 
great  southwestern  current  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  brings  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  fertilizing  moisture  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the  pendulum-like 
osoillationB  of  this  great  current  from  east  to  west,  this  region  seems  often  to  be  1^ 
to  the  west  of  its  benign  outpourines,  and  then  we  are  left  to  suffer  from  drought ; 
our  streams  show  the  effect  by  subsiding  to  pools  instead  of  continuing  to  be  flowing 
streams.  This  feature  of  our  climate  wiUcompel  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  cultivation 
in  hannony  with  these  climatic  laws.  This  will  come  of  observation  and  experience, 
a  slow  process  even  fDT  the  most  advanced  raees :  still  more  slow  for  the  less  advanced, 
unless  helped  by  the  superior  faculties  of  the  wliite  race. 

The  production  of  small  grain  for  export  is  not  likely  to  be  a  success.  If  it  may 
extend  to  meeting  the  home  demand,  it  will  be  the  utmost  that  could  be  roasonably 
expected.  Com  of  the  early,  quick-maturing  varieties  is  the  grain  giving  the  most 
assured  reliance  for  food  for  man  and  beast.  The  larger  and  late  maturing  varieties 
are  apt  to  be  caught  b^  the  summer  drought  just  at  &e  x>eriod  of  the  setting  of  the 
ears.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  potatoes;  only  the  early  varieties,  and  these 
planted  very  early,  will  be  likely  to  repay  the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivation.  Our 
Early  Rose  and  Early  Ohio  are  the  only  varieties  o/  potatoes  that,  as  yet,  give  any 
promise  of  value. 

Seeing  last  autumn  that  the  available  area  for  the  production  of  wild  hay  was  very 
limited,  and  being  made  painfully  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  other  source 
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of  supply  for  winter  forage  by  the  great  inclemency  of  the  last  winter,  and  the  fear- 
ful Buneriug  and  deterioration  of  all  the  exposed  stock  of  the  reservation,  I,  in  addition 
to  cutting  up  com  for  fodder,  as  we  did  last  fall  with  most  satisfactory  results,  looked 
anxiously  over  the  agricultural  field  to  find  something  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil 
to  help  us  in  the  way  of  winter  provisions  for  stock.  Millet  and  Hungarian  grass,  as 
it  is  called,  seemed,  from  the  short  period  for  maturing,  to  afford  the  best  promise  of 
success.  By  the  kindness  of  the  department  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  for  sup- 
plying seed  was  furnished.  The  result  looks  like  most  decided  success.  We  have 
a  lot  of  nutritious  forage  put  up  for  the  government  stock  of  agency  and  school.  Only 
one  of  the  Indians,  and  he  our  most  a<lvanced  man,  could  be  induced  to  sow  millet  for 
hay.    The  product  is  so  satisfactory  that  he  is  greatly  encouraged. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  FARM 

is  mainly  valuable  as  an  agricultural  manual-labor  school ;  on  it  experimental  crops 
can  bo  raised,  and  the  diiferent  products  tested,  so  as  to  determine  the  climatic  adap- 
tation and  economic  value  of  the  various  grains  and  roots  used  for  food  for  man  and 
beast.  The  product  of  the  labor  performed  by  each  hand  is  not  the  only  or  meet 
directly  important  consideration  in  carrying  on  the  agency  farm.  Every  Indian  em- 
ployed here  learns  to  labor,  learns  its  value,  learns  that  it  is  honorable,  and  so  goes 
bacK  to  his  home  with  more  cultivated  ideas. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  agencv  I  found  it  was  the  custom  to  detail  farm  hands 
to  dig  graves  for  the  dead.  But  I  found  after  a  time  that  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  the  customary  service  was  performed.  Finally  one  of  the  best  hands  very 
positively  refused,  and  obstinately  declined  giving  any  reason  for  his  action,  pre- 
ferring being  discharged  from  service.  The  uniform  excellence  of  the  character  of 
the  man  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  matter  carefully.  I  found 
the  custom  introduced  by  my  predecessor  seemed  to  be  considered  b^  other  Indians  as 
one  of  the  servile  and  degramng  duties  connected  with  the  position  of  farm-hand, 
and  they  would  stand  by,  refusing  to  help  while  our  men  dug  the  graves  the  bystand- 
ers should  have  dug  for  their  own  relatives,  at  the  same  time  jeering  and  taunting 
them  with  their  being  obliged  to  do  this  menial  labor  for  them.  To  learn  this  was  to 
cause  the  instant  promulgation  of  an  imperative  order  that  in  the  future  no  hand 
should  take  part  in  digging  any  grave,  save  for  one  of  their  own  relatives,  and  then 
the  service  should  be  purely  voluntary.  Now  no  more  requests  come  to  have  farm- 
hands dig  graves.  To  show  the  Indian  employ^  that  no  injustice  would  be  tolerated, 
we  restored  the  man  who  preferred  being  discharged  to  his  former  status.  The  cus- 
tom, no  doubt,  grew  out  of  an  amiable  desire  on  the  part  of  agents  to  assist  and 
encourage  in  civilized  modes  of  burial.  It  was  soon  formed  into  custom,  and  that 
rapidly  degenerated  to  stigma.  We  have  always  considered  it  a  duty,  by  precept  and 
example,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  instill  into  the  Indian  mind  the  necessity  of 
labor,  and  its  honorable  character.  A  year  or  more  of  careful  observation  convinces 
me  that  the  formation  of 

BAND   FARMS 

was  a  most  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  making 
them.  It  insures,  while  it  remains  property  in  common,  the  property  of  the  village, 
the  lazy  chief,  ana  the  village  loafer.  It  keeps  down  or  represses  individuality,  with- 
out which  no  respectable  progress  is  made  by  any  race.  Separate  individualized  fam- 
ilies and  interests  would  seem  to  be  the  universal  order  of  progression  in  human 
affairs.  The  band  farm  seems  to  belong  to  no  one  so  much  as  the  cnief,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  personal  exertion  for  personal  profit  and  well-bein^  is  very  largely  wanting. 
The  hops  of  sharing  equally  in  the  products,  without  giving  eoual  return  in  labor, 
keeps  tne  lazy  ones  sticking  to  the  village  and  band  farm.  It  has  been  my  careful 
and  persistent  aim  to  use  all  the  means  and  infiuence  in  my  power  to  counteract  this 
arrangement,  so  antagonistic  to  all  progressive  influences.  I  am  urging  and  inducing 
as  many  as  I  can  to  go  out  on  farms,  i  used  the  leverage  of  the  50  Molme  wagons  and 
harness,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  every  wagon  represent  a  new  farm  location.  To 
this  end  1  have  retained  the  control  of  the  work-oxen  and  breaking-plows,  and  sent 
them  out  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  farmer  northward,  and  the  interpreter 
to  the  southward,  to  break  fields  for  the  nuclei  of  new  farms.  This  appears  to  me  to 
have  worked  well.  I  furnished  the  team,  plow,  and  one  driver;  those  who  wanted 
land  broken  to  furnish  the  other  help  and  nerders  for  taking  care  of  the  oxen.  Those 
who  were  worth  helping,  were  generally  on  hand  to  do  their  share.  Those  who  were 
too  lazy  or  dishonest,  and  shirked,  were  left  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  action. 
The  complaints  will  all  come  from  those  who  hoped  to  shirk  all  labor  themselves, 
and  have  it  all  done  for  them.  We  ex]>ect  to  increase  the  area  of  cultivation  by 
this  season's  operations  in  breaking  virgin  sod  at  least  2^  per  cent.  But  the  mocit 
unfortunate  (almost  criminal)  mistf&e£of  band  farms  will  require  manv  years  to  olv 
literate.  It  met  a  temporary  emergency  at  the  expense  of  future  hinderauce  in  the 
work  of  civilization. 
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STOCK-RAISING. 

In  reference  to  this  I  am  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  take  back  somewhat  that  I 
said  in  my  former  report..  Its  advantages  are  yet  only  very  faintly  appreciated  in  the 
foreca8ting  way.  The  munificent  gift  of  400  head  of  young  stock,  384  heifers,  and  16 
bulls,  made  last  season,  met  a  most  mortifying  and  humiuating  response  under  the 
very  pemicions  influence  of  one  of  the  half-breeds,  who  is  an  unwarranted  intruder, 
aud  has  arrogated  an  ungrounded  right  to  take  the  lead.  The  herd  of  young  stock 
began  to  disappear,  and  tne  hides  to  come  in  to  the  trader*  soon  after  issue.  We  pre- 
emptorily  forbid  the  purchase  of  the  hides,  but  that  did  not  stop  the  destruction.  The 
example  and  precept  of  the  half-breed  (Mexican  Pawnee)  was  paramount  to  all  other 
influences  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  stock  was  destroyed.  The  utter  want 
of  appreciation  and  foresight  manifested  in  this  important  direction  was  most  dis- 
couraging to  me.  It  showed  me  that  my  people  were  less  advanced  than  I  had  taken 
pleasure  in  supposing  and  believing  them  to  be.  There  is  a  long  stretch  in  the  vista 
of  progress  between  the  savage  animal  that  recklessly  satisfies  immediate  want«, 
regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the  future,  and  the  advanced  man  who  practices 
seS'-denial  to-day  under  the  influence  of  calculations  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
certainly  recurring  wants  of  the  future.     •    •    •    *    * 

ANNUITIES. 

I  have  watched  the  result  of  annuity  issue  of  clothing,  &c. ;  the  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  an  expensive  aud,  com|)ared  with  results,  a  profitless  waste  of  means.  The  argu- 
ment that  in  this  way  tangible  means  get  into  the  hands  of  the  old  and  young  that 
would  not  otherwise  reach  them,  is  fallacious.  It  is  easy  for  the  robust  to  rob  the  old 
and  the  young,  and  the  firequency  of  the  trips  to  'Hhe  State''  to  buy  supplies  after 
annuity  distribution  of  goods  has  convinced  me  of  the  waste  of  means  in  giving  these 
goods  to  an  idle,  lazy  people,  who  have  not  labored  for  and  do  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  goods.  They  are  sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  Blankets  coiud  have  been  pur- 
chased after  last  distribution  for  $1.50  that  cost  the  government  $3.50,  and  boots  and 
other  ^oods  in  proportion.  This  alone  is  evidence  conclusive  of  the  waste  of  means  in 
annuities.  That  which  comes  easy  goes  easy.  That  which  is  not  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  individual,  civilized  or  savage,  is  not  appreciated  or  valued. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL    BOARDINO-SCHOOL 

when  we  came  here  was  industrial  onlv  in  name.  Now,  by  patient  overcoming  of 
obstacles  and  persistent  efiort,  the  school  is  steadily  growing  into  an  industrial  school, 
and  I  can  say  with  pride  that  our  pupils  are  workmg  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
The  idea  of  it  being  discreditable,  per  se^  to  labor,  finds  no  place  in  our  school.  Our 
com,  millet,  and  amber  cane  show  gratifying  evidences  of  progress.  We  will  have 
the  new  cane-mill  in  place  August  10,  ready  to  work,  the  cane  in  the  field  ready  to 
harvest.  The  prospect  is  encouraging.  The  evaporating  arrangements  will  be  com- 
pleted and  all  at  work  before  you  receive  this.  We  hope  to  have  sirup  to  sell  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  pupils  who  labor  some  idea  of  the  profits  of  well-directed  exertion. 
We  are  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  the  department,  to  distribute  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  products  among  the  pupils  who  do  the  work.  This,  I 
think,  will  work  well. 

Our  educational  facilities  are  inadequate.  We  have  only  one  school.  Our  treaty 
with  the  Pawnees  obligates  us  to  have  two  industrial  boarding-schools.  A  sham,  dis- 
honest evasion  was  in  operation  when  we  came  here.  It  was  ostensibly  a  day-school,  but 
made  up  almost  entirely  by  a  detachment  from  the  boarding-school.  This  was  in  every 
way  wrong,  misleading,  and  dishonest,  besides  being  inconvenient  and  cumbersome. 
By  advice  of  Inspector  Haworth  it  was  abolished.  Tiiis  was  just  and  sensible.  Now 
we  have  to  meet  the  issue  squarely.  The  treaty  provides  distinctly  for  two  schools ; 
we  have  only  one.  The  Pawnees  are  under  treaty  obligations  to  send  all  their  chil- 
dren to  school  between  certain  ages.  We  are  under  as  distinct  obligations  to  provide 
the  facilities ;  we  have  not  done  it.  We  cannot,  in  equity,  visit  any  of  the  penalties 
for  delinquencies  and  irregularities  on  the  Pawnees  when  we  ourselves  are  culpably 
derelict,  according  to  the  ^lain  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  this,  but  the  inexorable  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  everlastingly  will, 
until  we  fully,  fairly,  and  justly  comply  with  our  treaty  obligations  to  them.  Educa- 
tion in  its  true  and  oroadest  sense  is  what  we  have  recognized  and  published  to  the 
world  as  the  necessity  of  the  Indian  and  our  national  obligation  to  furnish.  Now, 
while  the  world  sees  millions  vanishing  frx)m  the  national  Treasury  without  either  the 
binding  obligation  of  treaty  or  the  approval  of  common  or  moral  sense,  and  sees  our 
solemn  treaties  with  legal  minors  Ignored  and  neglected  in  the  most  important  and 
YitaX  relation,  what  can  we  think  of  the  verdict  that  will  inevitably  be  recorded 
against  usf  This  is  no  subject  for  the  ward  boss  or  the  district  politician  to  manage 
or  diunn  as  heretofore ;  it  is  matter  for  the  action  and  careful  thought  of  our  statesmen 
and  OUT  wisest  and  best  men.    The  time  is  at  hand,  we  must  meet  our  obligations,  or 
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the  verdict  of  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  Will  he  recorded  against  us, ''  Te  knew  and 
acknowledged  your  daty,  hut  ye  did  it  not." 

To  build  and  equip  another  (^ood  school  wonld  cost,  say,  $20,000.  To  mn  it  com- 
plete, per  annum,  $10,000.  This  would  be  a  bagatelle  in  the  national  budget,  and 
wonld  be  a  cheap  nrice  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  looking  honest  nations  in  the  face 
and  being  able  to  deal  promptly  with  star-route  thieves.  I  would  respectfully  soff- 
^est  that  the  aldition  contemplated  to  our  present  only  and  inadequate  school  build- 
ing will  be  needed  to  give  accommodation  to  the  males.  That  the  erection  of  a 
second  school  building  should  be  designed  and  planned  and  located  at  once,  expressly 
for  the  female  pupils  of  the  tribe.  The  plan  of  a  co-ordinate  education  of  the  sexes, 
while  yet  a  mooted  auestiou  in  the  highly  civilized  communities  of  the  countrv, 
seems  to  me  here,  iu  tnis  imperfect  and  feeble  moral  condition  of  this  people,  to  be 
not  a  question  for  discussion,  but  simply  decision.  The  necessity  for  separate  schools 
for  the  sexes  is  here  obvious  and  unquestionable.  *  «  •  •  • 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  mothers  of  any  race  be  educated  and  elevated  and 
civilized.  Hence  one  ^rl,  a  future  mother,  is  of  more  value  to  be  educated  and  ele- 
vated than  a  dozen  boys.  This  is  a  plain  principle  that  confronts  us,  and  impera- 
tively demands  our  respectful  recognition  and  action.  There  are  two  influences  that 
operate  against  us  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  our  schools  with  girls :  one  is,  they  are 
wanted  at  home  to  labor  iu  the  field  and  family ;  the  second  is,  they  are  merchantable 
commodities,  to  be  sold  in  the  matrimonial  market  to  the  eligible  man  who  can  oome 
down  with  tne  largest  number  of  good  merchantable  ponies,  tio  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with 

POLYGAMY. 

There  is  no  question  about  ito  existence  here  audits  baneliil  effiocts.  It  seems  net  to 
have  been  tiie  policy  to  interfere  with  it.  But  it  does  most  seriously  interfen  with 
and  negative,  to  a  large  extent,  onr  best  and  most  expensive  machinery  for  the  eivili- 
zation  of  this  people.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  make  polygamy  a  crime.  They 
extend  over  this  Territory  and  punish  all  minor  crimes,  from  larceny  up,  until  it  oomee 
to  the  highest  and  gravest  social  crimes  against  human  well-being  ana  promss ;  thMi 
they  appear  to  become  inoperative  under  some  strange  idea  of  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference. We  hope,  and  have  just  reason  to  exi>eot,  mnt  the  enlightened  men  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  will  teke  this  grave  matter  into  their  careful 
consideration.  The  question  must  be  met  and  settled  finally.  It  is  not  wise  any 
longer  to  ignore  its  pressing  necessity. 

REUGIOUS. 

In  the  religious  department  we  have  no  missionaries,  are  not  under  the  care  of  any 
organized  denomination,  have  no  regular  system  of  religious  instruction  outoide  of 
the  school.  We  wrote  to  a  promiuent  bishop  of  the  EpLscopal  Church,  steting  onr 
destitute  condition.  In  reply  he  steted  that  ^^he  really  did  not  know  what  he  could 
do  for  onr  poor  Indians,  but  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  convention  of  his  church," 
which  was  to  meet  several  months  in  the  future,  and  giving  us  ghostly  advice,  neither 
asked  nor  needed.  We  did  not  prospect  any  further  in  that  direction.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Home  Missions,  by  their  itinerant,  came  along.  I  showed  the  open 
field,  and  stated  that  any  man  who  was  a  full  pattern  that  was  sent  as  a  resident 
missionary  would  be  kindly  treated  and  helped,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  individual 
and  official  ability.  But  as  we  were  a  respectable  tribe  for  numbers,  &c.,  I  distinctly 
told  him  we  would  not  be  under  the  wing  of  any  denomination  that  only  did  itiner- 
ant work.  He  went  away  and  reportea  to  the  officers  of  the  society  that  he  had 
''taken  Pawnee  under  the  work."  Since  then  we  have  not  heard  anything  further 
from  him.  Such  imperfect  flippant  reporte  can  do  no  real  good,  and  have  not  in  them 
any  element  that  an  honest  agent  is  bound  to  respect.  Ours  is  true  missionary  ground. 
The  Pawnees  never,  that  I  know  o^  have  had  a  resident  religions  teacher.  Yet,  they 
•are  naturally  a  religious  people.  Here  is  good  material  without  going  to  Alaska  for 
it.  It  is  now  under  government  control  and  protection,  and  externally  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  and  is  at  home. 

BUPBRSTITIOK. 

The  grossest  superstitions  and  most  revolting  barbarism  exist  here.  The  medicine 
men  are  the  priests  of  the  tribe ;  their  observances,  feaste,  and  dances  constitute  all  the 
religion  these  people  have.  The  doctor-priest  attends  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  in 
whatever  else  they  fail,  it  is  not  in  shearing  their  flock.  These  shepherds  are  remorse- 
less in  their  grasp  of  everything  like  available  property  possessed  by  the  dupes  they 
manipulate.  They  combine  in  one  the  functions  assigned  by  civilization  to  two 
learned  professions,  viz,  minister  and  doctor.  They  are  rapacious  and  magnify  their 
office.  I,  myself,  saw  an  Indian  to  whom  I  had  issued  a  suit  of  clothes,  at  the  annnal 
issue  of  gooos,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  boldly  ask  an  inspector  to  order  him  a  suit  of 
clothes,  that  he  might  attend  Sunday-school,  as  he  had  no  clothes  to  attend  in.   Know- 
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ine  of  the  issue  a  short  time  before,  I  inquired  what  he  had  done  with  the  new  clothes, 
and  was  told  he  had  given  them  to  his  doctor  for  curin|f  him  of  an  attack  of  sickness. 
Afi^ain,  when  a  consultation  of  doctors  prononnces  an  unfavorable  prognosis  in  the  case 
of  any  sick  person,  it  is  currently  reported,  and  generaly  believed  here^  that  they 
unite  to  prove  their  prognosis  correct  by  "  sitting  down  "  on  the  doomed  sick  one.  A 
notable  instance  occurred  in  the  agency  last  winter.  A]^pli cation  was  made  at  the 
office  for  a  cotlin  and  grave  (it  was  before  the  order  forbidding  our  hands  to  be  detailed 
for  that  purpose) ;  the  order  was  given,  and  a  coffin  and  grave  prepared.  Our  assist- 
ant former  went  with  a  team  and  empty  coffin  to  get  the  corpse.  It  was  ready  pre- 
gared,  tightly  swathed,  to  put  into  its  last  receptacle.  Taking  hold  of  it  to  put  it 
ito  the  coffin,  a  spasmodic  kick  of  the  corpse  alarmed  the  farmer,  who  hastily  tore  off 
WTap]9ages,  and  the  child,  two  years  old,  resumed  breathing  in  comfortable  shape.  On 
its  being  reported  to  me,  I  repaired  to  the  tepee,  with  interpreter,  physician,  and 
others.  Found  the  child  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  danger  of  immediate  death  from 
disease,  but  only  from  its  barbarous  doctors  and  executioners.  I  directed  proper  care 
and  food,  would  have  ti^en  the  child  away  from  them,  but  there  was  no  white  who 
could  taKC  charge  of  it.  I  visited  it  two  days  after,  and  saw  that  it  only  needed  care 
and  food.  But  soon  after  our  vigilance  relaxed  the  unfortunate  chilci  ''went  good 
dead,  **  as  the  people  called  it.  There  was  no  mistake  the  second  time ;  the  mode 
only  known  to  those  interested  in  secrecy.  Here,  right  under  the  light  of  civilization, 
among  a  people  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  it,  is  revealed  a  savage 
barbarism,  not  perhaps  exceeded  anywhere  on  the  f^e  of  the  earth.  The  sole  rites 
connected  with  this  terrible  barbarism  are  dances  and  feasts,  by  the  doctor-priests, 
to  the  thud  of  the  tom-tom  (a  piece  of  raw  hide  stretched  over  the  end  of  anv  old  nail 
or  other  keg).  On  this  a  rude  kind  of  time  is  kept ;  the  performers  are  males  exclu- 
sively. The  females  have  no  part  in  the  matter,  unless  doing  the  cooking  may  be 
considered  sharing  in  the  ceremonies.  The  dances  are  purely  religious.  To  encounter 
this  strongest  phase  of  Pawnee  development  successfully,  requires  the  combined  action 
of  all  the  civilizing  forces  which  can  oe  brodght  to  bear  upon  them.  Believing  this, 
we  have  never  ourselves  attended  one  of  their  heathenish  o^es  or  encouraged  the 
attendance  of  employes.  The  complete  exclusion  of  females  from  the  dances  brings 
the  rites  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  social  entertainments  of  the  whites,  where  our 
females  are  treated  with  marked  respect  and  courtesy  as  the  companions  and  equals 
of  man.  Until  interdicted,  we  had  an  occasional  dance  among  the  white  employes,  in 
which  some  of  the  tribe,  both  males  and  females,  took  part  with  great  enjoyment. 
The  effect  we  thought  was  decidedly  good,  and  were  very  sorry  when  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  as  we  believe,  led  to  the  forbidding  of  them.  We  hope  for  the -time 
when  more  enlarged  views  may  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  interdict. 

IN  OEXEBAL. 

The  general  operations  of  the  agency  have  gone  on  without  material  change  since 
last  report.  No  large  advance  in  any  direction  is  noted,  save  the  disposition  to  get 
out  on  separate  farms.  The  principal  obstruction  to  this,  in  addition  to  the  inertia  of 
the  savage,  are  the  local  chiefs  and  doctors  or  priests,  who  retain  their  personal  influ- 
ence mainly  through  the  village  association.  Scatter  the  people,  cultivate  individu- 
ality, and  the  personal  influence  of  assumption  fails. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  your  agent  that  the  speedy  inauguration  of  a  civil  policy 
like  the  whites,  of  having  a  mf4;istrate  or  judge,  nominated  by  the  agent  and  approved 
by  the  department,  with  powers  and  duties  analogous  to  those  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace, 
would  rapidly  advance  the  people  in  civilized  ways  and  in  a  correspondingly  rapid 
manner  do  away  with  the  business  of  ohiefis.  The  organization  of  the  reservation  into 
road  districts,  with  an  overseer  of  highways,  and  an  obligation  by  all  able-bodied 
men  between  the  age  of  18  and  45  years,  would  have  a  decided  civilizing  influence 
among  the  people,  as  well  as  a  conservative  effeet  on  wagons,  accidents  to  which  from 
bad  roads  or  the  want  of  roads  are  of  almost  daily  ocoarrenee.  It  would  relieve  much 
of  the  pressure  on  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  now  largely  oocnpied  with  repairs  of 
this  efaaraoter. 

THB  PRBIGHTIKG 

has  been  done  very  satisfactorily  dnring  the  past  year  exclnsively  by  Indians.  Not 
an  instance  of  unfaithfulness  has  ooourred.  The  only  drawback  this  season  has  been 
the  extreme  emaciation  of  the  ponies  from  the  gjreat  privations  and  expoeure  of  the 
last  wintw,  which  was  one  of  unprecedented  severity.  The  loads  were  neoessarily  light 
and  the  consequent  eaminga  small.  Qenerally  there  is  a  wilUngness  to  go  and  freigiit, 
to  pay  for  wagons  and  harness.  The  plan,  I  am  sure,  is  beneficent,  and  might  be 
wisely  extended  to  all  articles  which  are  not  of  the  per  capita  annual  issue.  There 
is  intense  greed  to  |;et  something  for  nothing  without  paying  for  it  in  honest  labor. 
I  see  great  waste  of  means  all  aaround  the  reservation,  m  issues  to  people  who  want 
possession,  ownership,  without  making  proper  use  or  taking  reasonable  care  to  pre- 
serve. 
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of  the  office,  from  the  result  of  political  appointments,  without  due  regard  for  the  in> 
dispensable  qualifications,  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  both  to  your  office 
and  to  ourselves.  By  the  unremitting  labor  of  S.  W.  Scott,  most  patiently  and  skill- 
fully performed,  we  are  able  to  state  that  our  records  and  work  are  now  fully  up  to 
date  without  any  arrearages.  This  we  believe  has  never  before  been  accomplished 
since  this  office  was  established,  and  we  mention  it  with  just  pride.  At  the  same  time 
we  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  the  department  in  giving 
the  able  instruction  of  an  accomplished  expert,  Mr.  W.  L.  Stewart,  of  the  Indian 
Office,  who  greatly  shortened  the  tedious  labor  by  his  clear  and  experienced  compre- 
hension of  the  way.  The  only  other  subject  on  which  it  seems  desirable  to  remark 
further  is 

THE  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGE  OF  GOODS  OR  MONEY  ANNUITY. 

I  have  shown  the  great  waste  of  means  in  the  issue  of  goods,  which  the  individual 
Indian  does  not  think  he  or  his  family  need  so  much  as  they  do  something  else.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  will  ^^8wap,^'and  his  desires  being  stronger  than  his  knowl- 
edge or  judgment  he  will  easily  be  induced  to  part  with  that  which  he  does  not  want, 
on  terms  disadvantageous  to  himself,  in  exchange  for  what  he  does  covet.  From  care- 
ful observation  I  incline  to  think  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  cash  to  goods  in 
our  annuity  payments  the  better  for  the  Indian.  Were  ne  isolated  from  the  chance  of 
civilized  barter  and  obliged  to  wear  the  goods  it  might  be  better  to  have  more  gooda. 
As  it  is  now,  he  is  cheated  in  the  price  of  his  goods  when  he  sells  or  trades  them,  and 
does  not  reap  the  benefit  from  his  annuity  that  he  would  do  if  he  received  the  amount 
in  cash.  The  ^ture  distribution  of  valuable  agricultural  implements  among  a  people 
who  know  not  tiieir  cost  or  value  or  the  proper  care  of  them  seems  to  me  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utility.    The  abuse  and  destruction  are  very  great. 

In  conclusion,  I  desir^  to  reaffinu  withv  if  possible,  greater  emphasis  all  I  said  in  my 
report  of  last  year  ooncidming  the  school,  as  to  its  just  place  in  our  civilizing  efforts, 
and  the  fearfully  baneful  influences  of  the  open  and  uncondemued  practice  of  polygamy 
and  girl-selling  for  ponies  as  practiced  here.  So  terribly  does  it  put  the  brakes  on  all  oar 
most  earnest  and  best  and  most  expensive  arrangements  for  improving  and  elevating 
this  people,  that  I  scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it,  from  apprehension  of 
exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  for  official  courtesy  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  oar 
government. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  BOWMAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PoNCA  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  September  6,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  make  this,  my  annual  report.  Having  taken  charge  of  this 
agency  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1881,  I  will  have  but  little  to  say,  and  that  only  in 
a  general  way,  as  to  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  business  of  the  agency.  The 
short  time  that  I  have  been  in  charge,  and  the  limited  opportunity  that  I  nave  had  of 
looking  into  the  business,  will  be  my  excuse  for  not  troubling  you  with  very  extended 
remarks. 

Upon  my  arrival  the  first  thinf^  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  fine  condition 
of,  and  apparent  good  prospect  tor,  a  large  crop  of  corn  upon  the  agency  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  and  the  general  healthy  appearance  of  the  Indian  crops;  but  before 
two  weeks  the  scorching  son  and  hot  breeze  from  the  south  had  changed  the  pros- 
pect, and  by  the  close  of  July  every  hope  of  a  crop  was  blasted.  Upon  inqnirmg  I 
found  that  the  usual  hot  weather  of  this  climate  had  anticipated  itself  by  two  weeks, 
and  that,  with  want  of  moisture  to  supply  the  vegetation  with  its  necessary  food, 
had  caused  the  failure.  But  there  was  another  cause,  and  I  am  serry  to  say  it  was  one 
that  could  have  been  avoided,  to  wit,  the  flulure  in  not  getting  the  crop  planted  in 
proper  time.  In  this  climate  everything  dei>ends  (so  far  as  farming  is  concerned)  on 
getting  the  seed  into  the  ground  in  proper  season,  so  that  it  may  mature  b*fore  the 
hot  July  and  August  winds  have  a  chance  to  bum  it  up.  In  the  State  of  Kansas 
to-day  every  fine  field  of  com  or  good  crop  of  potatoes  that  I  have  seen  was  planted 
early  in  March.  Nothing  is  so  disneartening  to  an  Indian,  and,  I  may  add,  to  a  white 
man,  too.  as  the  loss  of  a  season's  toil  by  the  failure  to  reap  a  proper  return  for  labor 
expendea  upon  the  soil,  and  that,  too,  simply  because  it  was  either  misdirected  or  not 
diiected  at  all.  I  found  the  same  state  of  afiairs  in  the  agency  garden  and  those  of 
the  Indians,  the  seeds  having  been  received  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  preclude  any 
hope  (except  in  an  exceptionably  wet  season)  of  a  proper  return. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  I  started  the  mowing-machines,  and  have  kept  them  mnning  till 
the  fires  consumed  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  which  are  now  black  and  bare,  except 
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abont  two  thousand  acres  in  front  of  the  agency  and  in  the  bend  of  the  Salt  Fork  of 
the  Arkansas,  which  siirronuds  the  acency  bnildings.  In  these  fires  we  were  very 
fortunate  in  having  but  two  stacks  of  bay  burned,  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  five 
tons.  Tlie  Indians  have  now  in  stack  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifteen  tons,  and  to 
get  that  amount  (the  grass  being  very  short  and  thin)  they,  with  the  consent  of  their* 
neighbors,  the  Osages,  cut  a  large  amount  upon  their  reservation  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  where  it  is  now  stacked,  and  the  ground  properly  burned  around 
them,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  any  future  fires  that  may  breas  out. 

The  Poucae  have  now  on  hand  four  hundred  and  eleven  head  of  cattle  that  we  have 
been  able  to  find,  though  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  larger  number  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Some  time  since  I  issued  an  order  to  the  Indians  to  bring  all  their  cattle  wanting 
branding  to  the  corral,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy -one  were  brought  in  and  branded. 
The  Indians  now  have  two  hundred  and  seven ty-six  horses  and  two  mules,  which  is 
an  apparent  decrease  from  last  year's  report  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  large, 
serviceable  horses,  and  have  been  selling  and  trading  on  their  ponies  as  fast  as  they 
can  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  a  very  healthy  sign,  and  one  that  shows  very  plainly  that 
they  are  advancing  somewhat  towards  civilization. 

They  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  hogs  and  pigBt  aud  seem  anxious  to  increase 
their  stock  by  proper  attention  and  feeding.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  raising  chick- 
ens, ducks,  and  turkeys,  and  though  the  amount  is  not  large  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
Poncas,  yet  they  amount  to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

During  the  last  year  the  Indians  have  cut  and  sold,  that  we  are  aware  of,  one  hun- 
dred coi^s  of  wood,  making  an  average  of  $2.50  per  cord. 

The  Indians  reside  in  79  log  and  box  houses,  which  were  provided  during  the  terms 
of  former  agents,  and  no  new  ones  have  been  erected  during  the  year. 

The  agency  buildings  consist  of  one  agent's  house,  seven  tenements  for  employ^,  a 
large  commissary  and  store-house,  a  good  carpenter-shop,  blacksmith-shop,  and  tool- 
house.  The  agency  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  before  long  will  require 
repairs,  painting,  &c.,  which  will  be  a  saving  in  the  end  to  the  department  and  em- 
ploy^, snould  the  same  be  done  previous  to  the  coming  winter. 

The  school  at  the  agency  has  been  kept  regularly  for  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  attendance  has  been  very  small,  as  the 
agent  did  not  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The  teacher,  Miss  Fannie 
BKinner,  is  a  most  competent,  exemplary,  and  painstaking  lady,  and  no  one.  can 
regret  more  than  she  the  partial  failure  of  the  school  by  reason  of  non-attendanoe  of 
the  pupils.  Since  the  school  resumed,  after  the  summer  vacation,  the  average  attend- 
ance has  been  forty.  I  have  directed  the  police  to  see  to  it  that  all  children  within 
proper  distance  shall  be  sent  regularly  hereatter  to  the  school,  and  I  intend  to  adhere 
to  that  policy  till  our  large  industrial  school  shall  be  completed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  tribe  has  been  most  excellent,  and  the  acclimating 
process  fully  completed.  This  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hastened  by  the  Indians 
being  quartered  in  good,  substantial  houses,  which  shield  them  from  the  inclement 
weather,  and  into  which  but  little  of  the  noxious  gases  penetrate.  The  number  of 
deaths  has  been  but  seventeen,  mostly  children,  who  died  nora  whooping-cough  early 
last  spring.  There  were  twenty-five  births  during  the  same  time,  mostly  liealthy  chil- 
dren, which  shows  that  the  tribe  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  by  the  care 
that  comfort  enables  the  Indians  to  bestow  upon  them.  As  a  rule,  they  are  fond  of 
and  kind  to  their  children. 

The  saw-mill  has  produced  during  the  same  time  97,455  feet  of  lumber.  The  mill 
ran  about  two  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  which  would  make  an  average  of  aboat 
397  feet  sawed  per  day,  at  a  running  expense  per  year  of  $1,540.  The  miU  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  engine  is  forty  horse-power,  and  should  produce  (if  properly  handled 
and  supplied  with  logs)  a  far  larger  amount. 

The  articles  manmactured  by  the  carpenter,  besides  a  large  amount  of  jobs  of 
various  kinds  of  repairing,  were  as  follows :  Thirteen  bedsteads,  twenty-eight  tables, 
one  cart,  one  book-case,  one  office-desk,  two  brick  molds,  fourteen  beetles,  one  har- 
ness horse,  and  forty  ax-handles.  By  the  blacksmith :  Twentv-three  beetle-rings, 
forty-eight  wedges,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lariat  pins,  seven  nlow-shares,  and  one 
tobacco  cutter,  besides  doing  the  general  work  of  shoeing  the  horses  and  mules,  set- 
ting the  tires,  and  the  thousand  and  one  jobs  of  repairing  incident  to  so  extensive  an 
agency. 

The  police  are  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  as  efficient  as  can  be  expected  of  men 
so  poorly  paid  for  their  services. 

The  ^reat  want  of  the  agency  is  a  larger  force  of  employ^,  who  can  be  constantly 
overseeing  the  Indians  while  they  are  engaged  at  labor  either  for  themselves  or  for 
the  agency.  They  are  anxious  to  learn  how  properlv  to  cultivate  their  soil,  and  use 
to  the  best  advantage  the  implements  furnished  them  by  the  department ;  and  I  know 
of  no  way  that  this  can  be  done  so  expeditiously  as  by  efficient  teachers  who  can  he 
constantly  employed  among  them. 
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ooated  at  Oakland,  comprise  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sonls,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  be  compelled  to  report  that  there  has  been  a  lar^e  amount  of  sickness  and  many 
deaths  among  them  during  the  last  year,  This  arises  firom  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  become  acclimated,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  compelled  to  live  in  tepees,  the 
cloth  of  which  has  become  so  rotten  from  lon^  wear  and  the  effects  of  the  weather  as 
to  be  no  longer  capable  of  keeping  out  the  ram,  by  which  they  were  soaked  during  the 
last  spring.    The  tribe,  unless  something  is  done  for  them,  will  soon  become  extinct. 

Of  all  Indians  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted,  they  are  by  far  the  most  intel- 
ligent, truthful,  and  truly  reliffious.  Under  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Archie  Lawyer,  a 
fiSl-blood  Nez  Perc6,  one  hunted  and  twenty-four  Indians  have  joined  the  church 
(Presbyterian),  which  was  organized  during  the  year  by  the  Synod  of  Kansas.  They 
are  greatly  in  need  of  a  church  in  which  to  nold  services,  and  for  want  of  one  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  under  an  arbor  covered  with  branches  and  leaves.  They  keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day holy,  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of  work,  and  the  service  at  the  arbor  is  at- 
tended by  every  member  of  the  tribe,  whether  a  communicant  or  not.  The  universal 
attendance,  the  attention  and  the  general  good  conduct  of  these  people,  does  not  only 
compare  favorably,  but  causes  me  often  to  blush  for  their  more  favored  white  brethren. 
Poor  as  they  are,  they  hi^ve  contributed  $45  with  which  to  buy  the  lumber,  &c.,  neo- 
easary  to  build  a  house  for  their  pastor^  which  is  now  completed  and  occupied  by  him. 
The  carpenter- work  was  done,  by  my  direction,  by  W.  H.  Nelson,  the  carpenter  at  Oak- 
land, with  the  asslBtanoe  of  his  two  Indian  apprentices  when  they  were  not  otherwise 
employed. 

Love  of  country  and  home^  as  in  all  brave  people,  is  very  largely  developed  in  this 
tribe,  and  they  Ions  for  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the  streams,  and  the  clear  springs 
of  water  of  their  ola  home.  They  are  cleanly  to  a  fault  and  most  of  them  have  adopted 
the  dress,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  habits,  of  the  white  man.  They  keep  their  stock 
in  good  order  and  are  a  hard-working,  painstaking  people.  I  hope  by  the  time  winter 
Qomes  on,  to  have  them  all  in  comfortable  houses. 

The  saw-mill  (though  but  driven  by  a  twenty  horse-power  engine)  has  produced  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  and  seven  hunored  and  forty-six  feet  of  lumber,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  shingles.  The  running  time  nas  been 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  making  an  average  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
of  lumber  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  shingles  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  91,020  per  year. 

The  number  of  acres  broken  and  under  cultivation  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  during  the  year. 

The  deaths  have  been  seventeen  and  the  births  six. 

There  were  fourteen  box-houses  erected  for  the  Indians,  one  for  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  a  good  stable  and  saw-mill  completed,  besides  a  large  amount  of  repairing, 
done  by  the  carpenter  and  his  assistants. 

The  number  of  females  outnumbers  the  males  by  more  than  one  hundred.  This  sor* 
plus  is  caused  by  the  widows  whose  husbands  fell  during  the  war.  These  poor  women 
are  all  longing  to  return  to  Idaho,  to  their  friends  and  relations.  I  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  returning  them  to  their  old  homes,  where  they  will  be  more  comfortable 
than  they  are  at  present,  and,  I  believe,  would  not  be  a  greater  expense  to  the  depart- 
ment than  they  are  here.  So  brave,  good,  and  generous  a  people  deserve  well  of  their 
ffOTemment,  and  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  such  generous  action  will  be  taken 
Dy  the  coming  Congress  in  their  behalf  as  may  enable  the  department  to  furnish  them 
With  the  horses  and  implements  of  agriculture  that  they  so  much  need.  Such  a  peo- 
ple should  not  be  allowed  to  perish,  and  this  great  government  can  afford  to  be  gen« 
erons  and  Just. 

A  statistical  table  of  the  condition  of  both  the  Poncas  and  Nez  Perc^  will  accom- 
pany this  report. 

THOS.  J.  JORDAN, 

United  SUUea  Indian  AgmnU 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


QUAPAW  Agrnct,  Ind.  T.,  Augn9i  27, 1681. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report: 
This  agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Indian  Territory,  adjoining 
Missouri  and  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  east  and  north,  and  separated  from  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  on  the  west  by  the  Neosho  River,  and  on  the  south  by  the  southern  line 
of  Newton  County,  Missouri,  extended  west  to  Grand  River.  It  embraces  an  areaV>f 
202,298  acres,  the  majority  oi  which  are  rich  upland  prairie,  divided  by  valleys,  which 
are  as  fertile  as  are  found  anywhere  in  the  West.  The  descent  from  the  more  elevated 
land  to  the  valleys  is  gradual  and  seldom  abrupt,  except  in  the  east  and  southeast 
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portion,  where  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Range  makes  its  appearance ;  here  it  is  rough  and 
tends  to  monntainoos,  bordering  on  the  grand  and  picturesque.  The  streams  are 
fringed  with  thrifty  groves  of  timber  of  the  useful  varieties  known  in  mild  climates : 
walnut,  white  and  red  oak,  hickory,  elm,  ash,  maple,  sycamore,  and  pecan.  Nature, 
in  one  of  her  more  than  usually  lavish  moods,  made  these  beautiful  streams,  velvety- 
green  trees,  and  luxuriant  herbage,  and  the  eye  rests  with  peculiar  delight  on  the  rich 
and  magnificent  picture.  About  two-thirds  of  the  agency  is  rich  rolling  prairie  and 
bottom  land,  one-third  beins  timbered  and  hilly.  It  is  well  drained  by  Spring  and 
Neosho  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  bottoms  of  the  streams  are  solid,  wet  and 
marshy  lands  being  unknown.  Spring  River,  which  resembles  the  beautiful  Fox 
River  of  Illinois,  divides  the  agency  into  nearly  equal  parts,  the  eastern  portion  beiuff 
rich  agricultural,  grazing  and  timber  land,  with  a  fair  show  of  minerals,  such  as  lead 
and  zinc.  The  western  portion  contains  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  hardly  to  be 
sarpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  Our  agricultural  products  wiU  compare  with  any 
of  the  counties  in  the  States  a<Uoining:  our  com  crop  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
tliis  section,  although  we  have  suffered  ttom  the  drought.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
delightful,  seldom  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  andcold|  the  air  is  dry  and  pure. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good  pure  water,  which  makes  this  a  desirable  countr^  for 
stock-growing,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies. 
Fruity  as  a  general  thing,  does  well,  although  last  winter  was  the  severest  for  years, 
making  the  crop  a  failure  this  season ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  peach  and  many  of  the 
apple  trees  were  killed. 

Li  place  of  a  collection  of  desperadoes,  as  some  people  imagine  we  have  here,  you 
will  meet  an  industrious,  sober  and  hard-working  community — men  ftdl  of  enteiprise 
and  push  in  carrying  out  definite  aims.  Of  course  this  is  not  universal ;  where  is 
thore  a  white  oommonity  in  which  it  isf  It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  Indians  do 
not  love  work^  and  we  have  some  who  are  as  lazy  and  dependent  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Very  little  paint  is  used  by  any  of  our  Indians  and  but  few  omamenta 
worn.  All  of  the  tribes  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  one  or  more  ohieft  and  a  council^ 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senecas,  the  offices  are  purel  v  honorary.  A  nugority 
of  these  Indians  are  from  old  tribes  who  have  been  civilised  for  years,  and  all  may  be 
desoribed  in  a  general  way  as  civilized^  and,  if  not  rapidly  advancing,  still  not  retro- 
gaiding.  They  are  not  diminishing  but  increasing  in  numbers,  and  if  advanced  oiviliza* 
uon  is  crowded  upon  them,  or  even  the  rights  given  them  that  they  demand,  they  will 
continue  to  improve.  Many  of  them  are  clamoring  for  an  allotment  of  their  lands, 
two  of  the  tribes  having  spent  (3^000,  in  the  past  two  winters,  in  trying  to  get  a  bill 
throt^h  Congress,  which  should  never  have  been  delayed  a  day  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary for  its  passage.  They  realize  that  they  cannot  thrive,  as  they  would  wish,  so 
long  as  they  hold  their  lands  in  common,  and  I  say,  give  each  family  a  homestead^ 
make  it  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years;  make  them  citizens;  and  you  will  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  not  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population,  nor  the  iron 
hand  of  tne  hardy  pioneer  of  the  West  alone,  that  is  calling  on  the  Indians  to  give  up 
a  part  of  their  fertile  country,  but  it  is  the  universal  belief  of  their  flriends  that  the 
sooner  they  are  surrounded  by  industry,  and  their  large  reservations  reduced,  just 
that  much  nearer  will  they  be  to  civilization. 

QUAPAWS. 

The  QuapawB  number  250,  and  their  reservation  contains  56,665  acres,  but  is  only 
occupied  by  49  people ;  the  balance  are  with  the  Osages.  The6e  Indians  do  not  take 
kindly  to  agricultural  work,  but  certain  it  is  that  instruction  in  this  branch  is  most 
urgently  needed,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were  never  offered  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  to  show  that  they  can  acquire  a  thorough  and  most 
▼alai&>le  education  in  this  particular  branch  which  they  are  best  fitted  for.  If  these 
Indians  succeed  in  arresting  th^  covetous  disposition  of  the  border  settlers,  they  must 
apply  the  plowshare  in  developing  the  vast  resources  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
nclieat  soil  on  earth.  It  is  useless  to  predict  what  might  be  accomplished  if  educated 
farmeiB  should  cultivate  such  land.  They  have  only  cultivated  66  acres  the  past  year, 
althoBgh  I  have  purchased  for  them,  fh>m  money  collected  as  a  graziuff  taix,  10  stir- 
ring plows,  10  double-shovel  plows,  10  sets  of  harness,  1  mower  and  smky  hay-rake, 
and  #60  worth  of  groceries,  and  have  had  their  wagons  thoroughly  repaired.  They 
pronuse  to  do  better,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  they  may.  One  redeeming 
quality  is,  they  send  their  children  to  school,  and  we  hope  to  make  industrious  men 
and  womm  of  theu.  But  the  reservation  should  be  sold  and  annexed  to  Kansas  The 
few  remaining  on  it  could  have  land  with  some  of  the  other  tribes  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  join  the  Om^^. 

PEORIAd  AND  MIAVI8. 

%he  Confederated  Peorias  and  Miamis  number  208,  and  theirreserve  embraces  50,301 
acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  anywhere  in  the  West.  There  is  no  better  indication 
of  the  stage  of  civilization  these  people  have  reached  than  the  condition  of  their 
houses  ana  farms,  and  the  general  air  their  houses  wear.    By  this  the  eye  can  tell  at 
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once  whether  their  progress  is  what  it  should  be.  A  large  number  of  these  people  are 
as  thrifty  a  class  of  men  as  can  be  found  in  more  pretentious  communities.  They 
possess  the  requisite  amount  of  ability  and  energy  to  make  good  citizens;  their 
homes  are  neat,  and  farms  well  regulated  and  profitable ;  their  stock  is  improved  and 
graded;  and  many  are  on  the  road  to  riches.  Few  children  in  the  States  enjoy  as  good 
a  school,  and  it  is  supported  wholly  by  their  own  funds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  men 
should  desire  an  allotment  of  their  lands,  so  that  their  progress  will  not  be  retarded. 
They  want  saw  and  grist  mills  and  like  improvements  that  they  cannot  have  with 
their  present  relations.  They  have  under  cultivation  2,898  acres,  and  65  children 
attend  their  two  schools,  some  of  whom  are  well  advanced,  and  should  be  sent  to  col- 
leges in  the  States  to  complete  their  education. 

OTTAWA8. 

The  Ottawas  occupy  a  reservation  of  14,860  acres  of  the  best  land  under  the  agency, 
and  it  is  much  larger  tlian  they  will  ever  utilize.  They  number  108,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  intelligent  Christian  people.  They  have  listened  to  bad  white  men  and 
have  been  robbed  by  them  so  long  that  they  are  dissatisfied  and  quarrelsome.  Their 
exact  rights  are  not  clearly  defined.  The^  claim  to  be  citizens  and  wish  to  act  as  such* 
At  the  same  time  they  want  the  protection  of  the  government  as  wards  when  they 
are  in  trouble.  One  or  two  of  their  leading  men  are  as  corrupt  and  drunken  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  They  are  smart  enough  to  do  much  better  than  they  are  doing, 
but  they  will  have  to  become  more  industrious  before  any  success  will  attend  them. 
They  havd  under  cultivation  655  acres. 

SHAWNEES. 

The  Shawnees  number  79,  and  occupy  a  reservation  of  13,088  acres,  924  of  which 
has  been  under  cultivation  the  present  year.  They  are  a  timid,  modest,  and  rather 
industrious  people,  their  chief  leading  all  the  Indians  of  the  'agency  in  a  well  regu- 
lated farm  and  good  crops;  225  acres  are  in  the  farm.  With  education  they  will 
become  very  useful  citizens.  The  spirit  of  progress  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  them : 
they  realize  the  necessity  of  educating  their  children,  and  they  are  kept  in  school  and 
urged  to  study  bard.  They  cling  to  some  of  the  old  customs,  aud  in  looking  after  the 
dance  to  drive  away  sickness,  I  was  led  to  a  secluded  sort  of  natural  ampni theater, 
surrounded  by  brush  and  fallen  trees  as  though  the  place  had  been  visit-ed  by  a  whirl- 
wind. In  the  center  of  a  circle  a  brush  fire  was  burning  while  the  Indians  danced 
around  it  and  sang  or  chanted  in  a  mournful  tone,  keeping  time  to  the  beat  of  a 
drum  and  the  rattle  of  deer  claws. 

WYANDOTT8. 

The  Wyandotts  are  the  largest  tribe  we  have,  numbering  279,  and  occupying  21,706 
acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  very  poor,  fit  only  for  sheep  grazing  or  minerals,  which  I 
doubt  not  are  hidden  in  the  hills.  The  greater  portion  are  very  well  advanced,  and 
thef  number  men  who  would  be  a  credit  to  any  community  in  the  States,  and  who  are 
equally  well  fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  while  they  have  a  class  as 
ignorant  as  can  be  found  in  any  tribe,  and  who  cling  to  the  old  customs.  The  laat 
Congress  appropriated  ^^,109.51  to  pay  an  old  claim  they  held  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  tney  are  considerably  exercised  because  it  is  not  paid  to  them.  John  W. 
Oreye^es,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  at  Washington  for  the  past 
two  winters,  came  home  and  died.  They  feel  his  loss  greatly,  as  he  was  the  greatest 
worker  they  ever  had. 

SENEGAS. 

The  Senecas  number  242,  and  their  reservation  contains  51,594  acres  of  the  poorest 
iMid  under  the  agency  taken  as  a  whole.  The  tribe  have  quite  large  annuities,  which 
with  their  labor  supports  them  comfortably.  Although  one  of  the  last  of  this  agency's 
tribes  to  take  hold  of  civilization,  they  are  making  good  progress,  and  we  have  no 
tribe  who  are  more  industrious,  although  a  majority  of  them  cling  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  fathers,  and  dance  to  regulate  the  weather  or  drive  away  sickness.  The  son 
dance,  with  the  address  to  the  sun,  their  brother,  and  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  ap- 
pease its  wrath,  and  bring  or  stop  rain  and  storms,  will  be  abandoned  when  the 
science  of  meteorology  is  so  far  understood  by  the  Indians  that  it  is  as  easy  to  tell  the 
rain  and  storm  of  to-morrow  as  to  remember  the  fine  weather  of  yesterday.  Their 
homes  are  comfortable,  and  the  rooms  are  kept  reasonably  clean.  A  neat  and  home- 
like appearance  surrounds  their  habitations.  They  are  generons  and  hospitable. 
These  people,  like  the  other  tribes,  are  of  an  average  size,  compactly  built,  but  ot 
darker  complexion  than  any  of  the  others  except  the  Modocs.  Their  countenances 
are  frank,  and  they  are  fireer  from  disease  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  agency. 
A  greater  number  of  their  children  attended  school,  compared  to  the  population,  thin 
any  other  tribe ;  a  good  showing  for  people  who  a  few  years  ago  would  not  allow  a 
single  child  to  be  educated.  At  my  request,  they  enlarged  their  blacksmith  shop  and 
supplied  it  wi  th  two  apprentices,  who  are  making  commendable  progress.    The  snhjoct 
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of  religion  has  agitated  these  people  oonBidorably  the  past  year,  and  I  have  urged 
them  to  have  an  honest  discussion,  without  passion,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  injure  no 
one,  but  is  likely  to  bring  many  to  the  truth.  Tney  have  under  cultivation  1,164 
acres  of  land. 

MODOCS.  ' 

The  Modocs  occupy  a  reservation  of  4,000  acres,  and  number  96.  They  have  been 
here  eight  years,  and  to  those  who  saw  them  when  they  arrived  and  can  see  them 
to-day,  the  advancement  must  seem  rapid.  Thev  were,  when  first  received,  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  tribes  in  the  West,  having  a  very  limited  idea  of  right  or  wrong, 
and  not  much  knowledge  of  civilized  life.  They  came  here  clothed  in  ulankets,  un- 
able to  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  in  a  generally  forlorn  and  degraded  condition. 
They  now  dress  in  the  garb  of  our  race,  have  four  hundred  acres  under  cultivation, 
have  built  good,  comfortable  cabins,  have  quite  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle  that 
were  given  them  by  the  government,  and  are  generally  in  an  advancing  and  prosper- 
ous condition,  although  I  have  had  quite  a  straggle  with  some  of  the  young  Ameri- 
oans  the  past  year  to  keep  them  from  whisky  and  gambling.  I  have  broken  it  up, 
and  they  have  done  noble  work ;  been  more  orderly,  and  are  making  more  real  practi- 
cal progress  than  they  ever  have  before.  I  am  having  broken  for  them  100  acres  of 
land,  but  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  50  acres  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  get  teams  to 
break.  This  with  what  they  already  have  will  give  them  all  they  can  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  own  work  the  Modocs  have  built  a  good  blacksmith  shop,  and  aided 
me  greatly  in  repairing  the  roads.  Their  children  are  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
school,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  ready  and  quick  in  grasping  knowledge,  and  appear  as  intel- 
ligent as  white  pnpils. 

The  right  kind  of  employ <$s  at  an  agency  is  the  most  important  branch  an  agent 
lias  to  contend  with,  and  an  agent  who  is  not  competent  and  trustworthy  enough  to 
name  his  own  employes,  when  he  is  on  the  ground  and  knows  what  the  service  re- 
quires, should  not  be  retained.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  think  we  have  as  good 
a  set  of  employes  as  can  be  secured  for  the  salaries  paid.  Practical  information,  use- 
ful to  the  more  advanced  classes,  is  more  and  more  desired  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
tribes  increases,  and  the  success  of  employ^,  who  devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
€ommon*8ense  practical  teachings,  dependjs  upon  their  presenting  properly,  clearly, 
and  sensibly  the  most  simple  information  of  a  practical  character  they  possess.  The 
impossibility  of  making  attractive  and  beneficial  to  the  Indians  something  they  do 
not  comprehend,  none  will  think  of  doubting.  Employes  must  be  able  to  compel,  by 
simple  language,  the  Indian,  with  his  limited  knowledge  and  reasoning  faculties,  to 
found  for  himself  principles  clearly  defined,  and  not  half- comprehended  facts. 

R£NTERA. 

There  are  only  about  sixty  employed  in  all  the  tribes  of  the  agency.  These  are 
bound  in  a  firm  contract,  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so  that 
there  is  no  possible  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indians.  Contracts  are  made  for 
one  year  only,  and  can  be  revoked  sooner  if  the  party  proves  unworthy,  or  they  can 
be  renewed  when  everything  is  satisfactory.  Renting  is  a  mutual  advantage,  and 
urill  result  in  good  if  properlv  managed  by  the  agent. 

Our  Indians  do  not  depend  upon  the  chase  for  any  part  of  their  support,  and  there 
was  not  probably  more  than  a  dozen  deer  killed  the  past  winter.  One  was  killed 
within  a  half  mile  of  my  office,  but  game  is  not  plentiful.  The  heavy  inroads  made 
upon  it  by  local  sportsmen,  and  the  encroachments  made  by  civilization,  render  it  as 
scarce  as  it  is  in  the  States ;  and,  as  there  are  no  game  laws,  hunting  is  countenanced 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

All  the  supplies  for  schools  and  Modocs  are  hauled  by  the  Indians  free  of  cost  to 
the  government. 

The  agent's  residence  is  a  large  two-story  frame  building,  24  by  53,  well  built  and 
arranged  and  commodious.  We  have  two  very  neat  cottages,  that  were  erected  the 
past  year,  80  bv  20,  with  an  L 10  by  12,  used  by  physician  and  carpenter.  The  old 
a£[ency  log  building,  20  by  60,  is  occupied  by  the  blacksmith  and  assistant.  A  com- 
missary omce  and  dispensary,  combined  in  one  building,  20  by  80.  which  is  entirely 
too  small  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  old  Shawnee  blacksmith  shop,  16  by  20, 
and  to  this  the  Modocs  have  added  a  shop  and  storeroom,  16  by  32,  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  government.  Woodshop,  16  by  32;  slaughterhouse,  16  by  20 ;  stables,  18 
by  20.  All  of  these  buildings  are  nnrortunately  located  on  the  north  side  of  a  thick 
wood,  while  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  are  from  the  southwest,  and  in  the 
winter  from  the  north ;  the  ground  is  a  rocky  point  and  there  is  no  water.  1  have 
removed  hundreds  of  loads  of  rocks  and  am  now  sinking  a  well  in  flint  rock.  We 
hppe  for  a  good  supply  of  water.  I  have  my  outbuildings,  shops,  fences,  and  trees 
wMtewashM^,  the  weeds  kept  mown  down,  and  the  yard  full  of  flowers.  The  place 
presents  quite  a  different  appearance  from  what  it  did  when  I  tosk  charge.  Haul- 
ing water  in  barrels  and  a  general  dilapidated  look  to  the  premises  is  a  poor  way  to 
civilized  Indians. 
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The  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  mission  is  sitnat«d  4  miles  sonthwest  from 
the  agency,  on  the  Wyandotte  reserve.  The  buildings  are  large,  well  arranged,  and 
will  easily  accommodate  100  children.  The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  as  to  loca- 
tion that  we  have  here.  The  great  need  of  a  bath  and  wash  room  will  soon  be  relieved, 
as  I  expect  to  erect  a  cheap  building  for  the  purpose.  The  Quapaw  mission  is  located 
on  the  Quapaw  Reserve,  12  miles  from  the  agency,  and  consists  of  the  mission  proper, 
the  small  school  building,  20  by  30,  and  a  small  dormitory  for  boys,  all  of  which  are 
somewhat  out  of  repair  and  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  an  increasing 
school.  At  present  75  can  be  accommodated,  but  not  without  considerable  crowding. 
The  buildings  are  6  miles  southwest  of  Baxter  Springs,  Kans.,  and  at  a  distance  pre> 
sent  a  fine  appearance  standing  alone  as  they  do  on  the  beautiful  prairie  with  no 
other  house  within  3  miles.  The  old  Ottawa  mission  is  8  miles  from  the  agency  on 
the  Ottawa  Reservation,  and  is  in  a  general  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  not  used, 
neither  is  it  needed,  for  school  purposes.  The  Peoria,  &c.,  school  building  is  the  best 
on  the  agency,  ana  there  is  hardly  its  equal  in  any  district  in  the  country.  It  was 
erected  with  tneir  own  funds,  and  the  school  is  amply  provided  for  from  the  same 
source.  The  Miami  school  building  is  small,  but  neat  and  ample  for  the  nnmber  of 
their  children.  It  was  built  and  is  supportea  the  same  as  the  Peorias.  The  Modoes 
have  a  handsome  buUdin^  on  their  reserve,  2  miles  distant.  It  was  erected  in  1879 
by  the  government,  and  is  28  by  50,  larger  probably  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Ihiring  Uke  past  year  I  have  had  all  these  inclosed  with  substantial  fences,  and  out- 
buildings (something  that  they  never  had  before)  erected. 

EDUCATION—SCHOOLS. 

Of  all  the  sciences  none  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  past  few  yeans  than 
that  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  that  can  be  engaged  in  by  In- 
dians where  they  can  meet  with  equal  success.  To  attain  the  much-desired  end  our 
schools  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  far-seeinff  men,  who  are  practical  in  detail,  and 
they  should  not  forget  that  many  of  these  people  for  generations  to  come  cannot  ex- 
pect to  engage  in  anything  but  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  The  science  of  raising 
crops,  as  well  as  the  business  of  managing  a  farm,  should  be  taught  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  has  not  been  done  in  the  past.  Experiments  should  be  tried  with  the  dif- 
ferent crops  hy  fertilizing,  and  different  modes  of  managing  in  other  respects.  Every 
method  of  cultivation  of  all  the  farm  products  incident  to  our  climate  should  be  prac- 
ticed directly  before  the  pupil,  who  should  be  required  personally  to  perform  the  nec- 
essary labor  in  connection  therewith.  The  boys  should  be  given  a  knowledge  of  accounts, 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  keep  a  register  of  time  and  money  expended  on  the  farm 
and  a  credit  for  all  products  raised  and  sold.  In  this  way  the  gains  or  losses  could  be 
accurately  arrived  at  in  every  branch  of  their  future  work.  Lectures  on  practical 
agriculture  should  be  given  by  the  superintendent,  and  no  desire  should  be  shown  to 
teach  branches  that  cannot  be  easily  comprehended  and  applied  to  every  day  use.  My 
idea  is  that  a  majority  of  these  People  cannot  be  expected  to  occupy  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions for  a  generation  to  come.  Tne  subject  of  education  should  occupy  more  time 
and  attention  than  any  other ;  through  it  we  are  expecting  and  are  accomplishing  the 
all-important  object--civilization.  More  liberal  appropriations  should  be  made  for 
buildings  and  increased  school  supplies.    Good  schools  will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

The  following  is  the  enrollment  of  the  different  schools: 

Quapaw,  Ottawa,  &.o.,  Indian  boarding  school 75 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  Indian  boarding  school 149 

Peoria,  Ac,  day  school 42 

Miami  day  school 2S 

Modoo  day  school 22 

Total 311 

The  Bohoola  are  enjoying  vacation,  but  will  reopen  September  1.  The  interest  has 
BteadUy  increased,  and  the  schools  are  far  more  snccessnil  than  they  have  ever  been, 
and  never  fail  to  satisfy  the  earnest  people  who  are  in  daily  attendance  to  watch  the 

frogrets  of  their  children.  There  was  an  exhibition,  June  30,  at  the  Seneca,  Slc,  and 
^eoria  schools.  The  children  acquitted  themselves  handsomely,  proving  that  the  untir* 
ing  efforts  of  the  teachers  were  producing  the  desired  results.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  farming  the  boys  split  and  put  in  the  fence  4,000  rails,  at  the  Seneca  school, 
and  at  the  Quapaw  mission  a  very  great  amount  of  labor  was  pcurformed  by  the  chil- 
dren and  employ^  in  addition  to  the  regular  farm  work. 

In  December  a  cyclone  passed  through  this  part  of  the  country,  tearing  dow^*3 
miles  of  fence  around  the  farm,  turning  the  school  building  on  its  side,  tearing  off 
chimneys  on  the  mission  proper,  and  completely  leveling  the  log  and  box  bams, 
stables,  sheds,  and  outhouses.    Tne  fence  was  all  relaid  by  the  boys,  the  school-house 
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pat  on  a  temporary  foundation,  and  all  the  pieces  of  the  banui  stablee,  &^y  colleoted 
and  rebuilt.  In  addition  the  boyt  have  dag  a  well,  the  first  the  institution  has  ever 
had,  although  it  has  been  running  for  nine  years,  and  during  all  that  time  water  has 
been  hauled  in  barrels  (Indian  style).  The  well  is  29  feet  deep  and  has  10  feet  of 
water  in  it. 

Our  police  force  consists  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  and  eleven  men. 
They  are  much  mors  efficient  than  could  be  expected  for  $5  per  month.  Still  they  are 
not  what  we  desire  or  is  necessary.  The  Indians,  as  a  whole,  are  peaceable,  qniet^  and 
orderly,  and  we  have  been  blessed  with  as  good  order  the  past  year  as  could  be  found 
in  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  presence  of  United  States  troops  on  the  Quapaw  Reserve  has  aided  greatly  in 
lessening  the  work  of  the  police  in  expelling  intruders,  timber  thieves,  £c.,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  Col.  George  F.  Towle  and  his  gentlemanly  officers  and  men  for  their 
courtesy  and  assistance,  and  to  express  m^  regret  at  their  departure. 

The  great  need  of  United  States  courts  in  the  Territory  must  be  supplied  and  the 
law  in  relation  to  timber  depredations  must  be  speedily  amended.  Until  courts  are 
established  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  and  time  if  this  agency  was  attached 
to  Kansas  for  judicial  purposes. 

Many  of  the  people  on  tne  border  are  hard  cases  and  do  not  scruple  to  give  whisky 
to  our  Indians  if  they  think  they  can  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  government  officers. 
Many  others  wink  at  such  violation  of  the  law  and  help  the  outlaws  to  elude  the  offi- 
cers. At  one  time,  after  seooring  tbe  conviction  of  eignt  parties,  the  heavy  fining  of 
four,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  remainder,  I  thought  I  had  the  business  broken  up 
entirely,  but  it  seems  that  so  long  as  there  remain  any  hard  cases  in  the  country  thece 
will  be  some  of  them  ready  to  violate  the  law  and  find  fHenda  to  juatify  their  course 
and  shield  them  from  detection.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  cituens  on>  the  border 
who  denounce  this  miserable  low  element,  but  who  are  compelled  to  admit  that  their 
nniform  success,  in  the  past,  in  evading  arrest  and  punishment,  repeated  so  Awquently 
for  a  long  term  of  yean,  isproof  positive  that  the  law-abiding  sentiment,  which  should 
lid  this  section  of  this  chronic  disgrace,  is  too  weak  and  apathetic,  or  too  cowardly  to 
overawe  or  conquer  the  adverse  sentiment  which  invites  such  characters  to  live  on 
the  borders  to  break  the  laws,  and  harbor,  conceal,  and  protect  them  when  they  are 
in  danger  of  arrest.  Some  people  tell  me  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  their  lives  are 
worth  if  they  would  aid  in  the  capture  of  these  men.  I  do  not  share  their  views  and 
ehall  not  in  the  future  show  such  outlaws  any  quarter  short  of  a  home  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. A  quart  of  wfaidcy  will  do  more  to  demoralise  Indians  than  a  month  of  patient 
labor  will  accomplie^  to  civilize  them ;  hence  enforce  the  law.  These  whisky  men 
«xpect  that  the  Indians  will  not  testify  against  them,  and  that  rather  than  do  so  they 
will  commit  peijury  to  shield  those  fbom  whom  they  buy  their  drinks.  I  am  sorry  to 
«ay  that  they  reason  correctly  in  some  cases,  but  am  slad  to  add  that  I  have  been 
able  to  convince  them  of  their  error  in  others.  We  have  many  Indians  who  drink 
whisky,  but  who,  when  called  upon,  will  testify  to  the  truth  and  refuse  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  rum-sellers  by  being  false  to  themselves,  false  to  the  government,  and  false 
to  their  God. 

There  have  been  no  serious  crimes  during  the  year  past.  A  picture  can  be  seen  at 
juiy  agency  that  ought  to  teach  missitmaries  to  attend  to  an  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  home  before  indulging  in  visions  of  foreign  conquest.  The 
work  at  this  agency  has  progressed  very  well  the  past  year;  meetiuffs  have  been 
held  among  all  the  tribes,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  field  have  worked  hard  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  religion.  Sunday  schools  have  been  successfully  conducted  at  all 
the  schools  except  the  Miami.  But  one  greater  work  is  neglected,  t^e  practical  instruc- 
tion of  Indians  m  how  they  should  live  at  home,  cleanliness,  ana  a  careful  preparation 
of  the  food.  In  mj  Judgment,  this  is  the  prox>er  place  to  bcffin.  You  have  got  to  teach 
these  people  practical,  simple  lessons  that  they  can  comprehend  before  you  can  accom- 
plish any  lasting  good  in  any  other  direction.  I  look  upon  the  advanced  machinery 
of  to-day  as  one  of  the  greatest  proselyters  of  the  Indian,  and  if  all  Christian  people 
will  aid  and  beseech  them  to  eiyoy  the  advantages  these  blessings  offor,  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  religion  is  sure  to  follow,  as  they  can  see  the  great  value  and  advantages  by 
simple  comparisons. 

As  the  Indians  now  stand,  their  titles  to  a  homestead  earned  by  their  own  industry 
and  built  by  their  own  hands  are  questionable  and  insecure.  All  they  have  is  that 
included  in  each  individual  claim,  and  which,  unless  made  theirs  by  law  forever,  will 
never  make  them  feel  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  The  Indian  is  a  man,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Let  us  give  him  the  same  rights  we  ei^Joy;  make  hi^  re- 
sponsible to  the  law.  To  insure  them  Justice  in  the  future  let  us  deed  to  each  indi- 
vidual, in  severalty,  his  share  of  the  land  they  hold  in  common,  let  us  protect  them  in 
its  possession  for  twenty-five  years,  make  them  citizens,  and  throw  the  responsibility  of 
sel^upport  upon  them.  The  great  oversight  of  those  who  advocate  the  allotment  of 
land  to  Indians  is  that  they  make  no  allowance,  as  a  rule,  for  the  unprepared  state 
of  the  Indians  to  receive  and  realize  the  change.    An  Indian  cannot  be  taught  agricul- 
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tore  QDtil  he  understands  how  to  nse  a  plow,  and  people  are  not  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves  until  they  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.  Civilization  is  a  gradual 
growth  and  not  a  sudden  conversion ;  and,  as  these  people  have  been  on  the  road  of 
civilization  for  generations,  it  is  not  strange  or  surprising  for  me  to  say  that  they  are 
adapted  to  it  and  ready  for  citizenship.  Decided  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress 
to  settle  the  titles  of  these  lands  in  individual  Indians,  and  thereby  place  them  on  a 
solid  basis,  when  improvement  would  steadily  and  rapidly  progress. 

My  report  is  necessarily  long,  as  it  is  impossible  to  treat  so  many  different  subjects, 
varied  Interests,  and  numerous  tribes  in  brief;  but,  in  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  the 
progress  looks  slow  at  times  and  one  feels  a  little  discouraged.  But  when  you  com- 
pare the  present  condition  with  that  represented  by  Agent  Snow  in  1869,  no  schools^ 
no  crops,  no  industry,  it  i«  quite  satisfactory  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  humane  policy. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

D.  B.  DYER, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  September  16, 1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
annual  report : 

During  the  past  year  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranqnillity  of  the  agency 
other  than  the  usual  difficulties  all  agents  are  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  connected  with  an  agency.  Situated  as  this  agency  is,  more  than 
100  miles  from  railroad  or  telegraphic  communication  with  the  department,  makee 
it  very  inconvenient,  and  deprives  the  agent  of  rapid  communication  with  the  de- 
partment, and  advice  that  is  frequently  required  to  enable  him  to  act  ad\isedly  at 
once.  This  agency  should  be  connected  by  telegraph  with  Arkansas  City,  via  Pawnee 
and  Ponca  Agencies,  which  would  place  the  three  agencies  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Washington. 

The  Indians  under  control  of  this  agency  are  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi^ 
numbering  440  (not  including  the  Mo-ko-ho-ko  band^  numbering  90,  that  yet  remain 
in  Kansas):  Absentee  Shawnees, numbering 675;  Mexican  Kickapoos,  380 ;  Pottawato- 
mies,  400 ;  Black  Bob's  band  of  Absentee  Shawnees,  about  60  in  number,  that  are 
located  on  what  is  known  as  the  government  strip  immediately  west  of  the  Kickapoos; 
lowas  enrolled  here,  46;  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri,  32 ;  Otoes,  that  have  been  here 
for  about  two  years  by  permission  of  the  departmentj,  35 ;  making  a  total  of  2,052.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  are  200  Otoes,  40  Kansas  Pottawatomies,  30  Kickapoos,  and 
6  Ottowas  that  have  no  tribal  rights  here. 

SAC  AND  FOX. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  reside  on  this  reservation,  containing  479,667  acres,  lying 
between  the  Cimarron  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian.  Many  of  them  have 
considerable  land  under  cultivation ;  during  the  past  season  they  planted  more  than 
at  any  former  season  since  they  removed  to  the  Territory.  Having  a  large  annuity  in 
money,  paid  them  semi-annually,  they  are  not  compelled  to  labor  for  support  as  the 
other  tnbes.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  cash  annuities  paid  any  Indian  tribe  is  detri- 
mental to  their  best  interest,  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  indifferent  and  indo- 
lent ;  many  of  them  living^r  endeavoring  to  live,  on  their  annuity  alone,  independent 
of  any  labor,  if  possible.  Were  it  not  for  the  cash  annuity  paid  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe 
they  would  soon  become  good,  industrious  farmers  and  stock-growers.  Their  land 
being  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  agriculture,  many  of  them  have  consider- 
able stock.  Being  genuine,  pure-blooded  Indians,  they  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to 
their  aboriginal  ideas  and  habits.  They  have  their  feasts  and  dances  regularly,  and 
make  visits  to  adjoining  tribes,  who  return  their  visits.  But  very  few  of  the  tribe 
have  adopted  citizen's  dress,  but  prefer  the  breechcloth  and  blauKet,  some  of  them 
having  beautiful  and  expensive  Indian  costumes. 

The  Sao  and  Fox  Indians  seem  very  indifferent  as  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  have  a  good  school-buildinjg  and  boarding-house  at  the  agency,  and  are  furnished 
good  and  competent  teachers.  The  parents  of  the  children  that  attended  school  the 
past  season  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  made  freqnent 
visits  to  the  school,  expressing  themselves  as  well  pleased  and  determined  to  nave 
their  children  attend  this  winter.  The  school  is  supported  by  tribal  funds  set  apart 
in  their  treatv  for  this  purpose.  I  have  myself,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  the  tribe,  fi'equently  talked  to  the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  duty  to  their  children 
in  the  matter  of^education ;  and  I  think  many  of  them  are  now  more  than  ever  favor- 
ably inclined  in  that  direction.  We  have  in  connection  with  the  school  a  furm,  of 
which  there  are  aboat  80  acres  under  cultivation,  and  on  which  the  boys  are  taught 
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in  all  work  pertaining  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  past  season  having  been  so 
extremely  hot'(thermometer  ranging  from  101^  to  110^  in  the  shade  for  nearly  three 
months),  and  no  rains  for  three  months,  onr  crops  have  proven  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Instead  of  1,000  bushels  of  com  that  we  should  reasonaoly  have  expected  on  this  school 
farm  at  the  agency,  we  will  have  but  three  or  four  hundred.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  grass  and  water  the  Indians  have  very  nearly  all  of  them  been  compelled  to  move 
qnite  a  distance  from  the  aj^ency  to  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  where  they  could  pro- 
cure water  and  feed  for  their  stock.  This  will  prevent  the  opening  of  the  school  at 
the  agency  as  early  as  anticipated. 

MEXICAN  KICKAP008, 

located  on  reservation  west  of  the  Sac  and  Fox,  30  miles  from  the  agency,  lying  be- 
tween the  Deep  Fork  and  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian. River,  numbering  380,  are 
blanket  Indians,  supported  in  part  by  government,  the  only  tribe  to  which  rations 
are  issued.  The  past  spring  they  put  under  cultivation  more  land  than  in  any  pre- 
vious season,  and  so  confident  were  they,  and  so  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  endeavor 
to  support  themselves,  independent  of  any,  or  veiy  little,  support  from  government, 
that  they  desiredme  to  write  the  honorable  Commissioner  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  their  support  expended  In 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  mules,  &.C.,  with  which  to  work 
their  lands.  There  have  arrived  for  them  five  new  wagons  and  harness  purchased  for 
them,  and  I  expect  to  estimate  for  funds  with  which  to  purchase  them  some  mules. 
The  mules  I  purchased  for  them  Fast  year  they  have  taken  good  care  of,  and  with  them 
they  were  enabled  to  put  out  more  com  than  any  previous  season,  and,  I  feel  sorry  to 
say,  their  crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  drought.  Had  they  had  a 
favorable  year  they  would  have  made  a  good  showing.  It  is  a  greafc  disappointment 
to  them,  and  will  compel  many  to  remain  away  hunting  and  trapping  longer  than  usual. 
They  are  getting  along  nicely  and  on  very  friendly  terms  with  adjoining  tribes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  they  have  Duilt  one  or  two  good  log  houses,  dug  some  wells,  made  15,000 
fence  rails,  broken  94  acres  of  new  ground,  fenced  and  planted  about  one-half  of  the 
same.  The  ground  being  so  very  dry  and  nard  prevented  them  from  breaking  some 
two  or  threeliundred  acres  they  contemplated  breaking  during  the  season.  The  tribe 
is  endeavoring  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  them  to  do  to  become  self-sup^ortin^,  and 
at  this  time  require  all  necessary  aid  from  the  government  to  assist  them  in  their  lau- 
dable purpose.  Last  winter  bein^  the  most  severe  and  trying  winter  on  stock  ever 
experienced  in  this  country,  the  Kickapoos  lost  several  of  the  stock  cattle  issued  them 
last  summer.  Those  that  were  fortunate  in  saving  their  cattle  take  good  care  of  them 
and  are  greatly  pleased  with  them.  We  have  at  Kickapoo  Station  one  blacksmith, 
who  does  the  work  for  the  Kickapoos,  a  superintendent  of  station,  who  makes  issues, 


and,  with  other  labor,  does  the  farm  work.    He  succeeded  in  putting  up  20  tons  of  hay 
this  year,  and  estimates  the  com  crop  at  750  bushels,  which  is  1,000  bushels  ~ 
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we  would  have  had  with  favorable  weather. 


ABSENTEE  SHAWNEE8 

number  660 ;  are  located  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  30-miie-8quare  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  the  Pottawatomies  by  treaty  of  1867. 
These  Indians  are  self-supporting,  and  receive  no  aid  from  the  government  but  the 
maintenance  of  a  manual-labor  school,  and  a  physician  and  medicines  furnished  them. 
They  are  industrious,  well-disposed  Indians.-  Many  of  them  have  good  farms,  well 
fenced,  and  under  good  state  of  cultivation,  but  depend  mainly  on  stock-raising  for 
support.  Like  the  other  tribes,  they  have  suffered  severely  in  loss  of  stock  and  the 
failure  of  their  com  crop.  They  have  made,  during  the  season,  more  t.han  100,000  new 
fence  rails,  built  five  new  houses,  and  broken  some  75  or  100  acres  of  new  ground. 

The  manual-labor  school  at  Shawnee,  supported  by  the  government,  has  been  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  the  past  season,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  admission 
to  very  nearly  as  many  scholars  as  wiB  have  had  in  attendance.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  accommodate  more  than  50  scholars ;  yet,  with  sufficient  room,  we  could  have  more 
in  the  school  the  entire  term.  The  attention  of  the  department  has  been  called  to 
the  insufficient  accommodations  and  dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  I 
trust  they  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  much-needed  improvements.  This  school  has 
been  frequently  visited  by  parties  that  are  acquainted  with  the  other  schools  of  the 
Territory,  and  they  all,  of  one  accord,  pronounce  Shawnee  school  the  best  of  them. 
To  the  teachers  I  cannot  award  too  much  praise  for  the  deep  interest  manifested  in  the 

Srogress  of  the  scholars,  and  to  them,  and  the  employes,  alone,  are  the  Shawnees  in- 
ebted  for  the  advancement  in  civilization  and  education  of  their  children.  No  tribe 
of  Indians  feel  more  deeply  interested  in  education  than  the  Shawnees,  and  none  are 
more  grateftil  to  the  government  for  the  facilities  afforded  them.  In  connection  with 
the  school  we  have  a  fine  farm  of  320  acres,  75  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  and 
on  which,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  we  will  have  about  700  bushels  of  com, 
and  have  put  up  35  tons  of  hay.    The  scholars  have  worked  faithfully  in  assisting 
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the  guperintendent  and  laborer  in  all  the  farm  work,  and  manj  of  tiiem  have  made 
rapid  proffress  in  all  the. branches  of  agrionltnre.  The  girls  are  taoght  to  sew,  oook, 
wash,  andlanndry-work,  and  when  tl^y  leave  school  will  be  perfectly  competent  to 
attend  to  all  the  dnties  pertaining  to  housekeeping. 

THE  POTTAWATOMIKS 

nnmber  300 ;  are  located  70  miles  southwest  of  the  afenoy,  on  the  SO-mile-s^uare  tract 
on  the  CanadiMi  River.  They  are  industrious,  well  disposed,  and  ^*ogre8sive.  Their 
reservation  for  years  past  has  been  the  refuge  of  a  class  of  outlaws,  whisky  dealers, 
and  bad  men  driven  from  the  States,  many  of  them  criminals  that  have  flf  d  from 
justice.  I  am  gratified  to  say  that  there  are  now  none  to  be  found  on  the  reservation. 
Several  white  men  (intruders),  that  were  removed,  have  lingered  around  the  vicinity 
of  the  reservati<m  since  their  removal,  aod  have  in  every  coooeivable  maimer  sovgnt 
to  annoy  the  Pottawatomiee,  but  I  believe  they  have  now  departed  for  a  more  healuiy 
location.  The  Pottawatomies  are  about  to  enact  a  code  of  laws  for  t^eir  own  govern- 
ment, which  I  think  will  prove  a  benefit  to  them.  They  are  so  far  from  the  agency 
that  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  the  assistance  in  many  instaaMOs  they  require. 
The  only  assistance  tJiey  have  frrom  the  government  is  a  day  schoc^  This  was  well 
attended  the  last  term.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  excellent  teaeher 
for  them,  of  whom  they  speak  in  the  hij^est  terms,  but  wUl  not  be  able  to  induce  him 
to  return  fbr  th*  meager  salary  allowea.  The«*PottawotoBieB  are  very  des&rous  the 
government  afford  iikSm  better  school  facilities.  They  are  determined  on  having  their 
children  educated,  but  are  poor  and  so  situated  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  aooem- 
modate  them  without  the  ereetion  of  a  building  in  whidi  to  beard  and  ledge  tiie 
scholars.  They  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  tiiey  cannot  pro- 
cure board  £or  their  children  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schooL  With  the  labor  they  would 
be  willing  to  perform  themselves  it  would  require  but  a  comparatively  snu^  fP^ 
priation  to  supply  them  with  a  eood  building  suitable  for  the  aeoomBiodatioii  or  fifty 
scholars,  and  this  number  would  be  placed  in  the  school  at  once.  In  addition  to  the 
day  school  there  is  a  Catholic  mission  located  in  1^  loww  part  of  the  reaervation, 
which,  I  understand,  is  very  well  attended. 

lOWAS. 

The  lowas  that  are  enrolled  here  by  order  of  the  department,  and  received  their 
annuity  payment  at  this  agency  in  1879,  have  received  no  payment  since  that  time,  no 
f^nds  havinff  been  sent  here  for  that  purpose.  They  are  very  poor,  and  have  auffisred 
greatly  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Why  their  money  is  not  sent  here  to  pay  them  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Those  that  left  their  reservation  in  Iowa  without  permission  of 
the  department,  and  came  to  this  agency,  yet  remain  here.  They  have  been  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  other  Indians  and  myself,  continually  importuning  me  to  send 
for  their  money  and  pay  them,  &c.  They  are  really  objects  of  charity.  I  underhand 
they  have  not  received  a  dollar  in  annuity  in  the  past  two  years.  lean  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  paid  or  returned  to  their  agency,  which  would  be  attended 
witn  some  difficulty  as  they  seem  determined  to  remain  in  the  Territory. 

OTOES. 

The  Otoes  that  are  here,  Mid  number  abont  200,  are  living  immediately  west  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  reservation.  They  came  here  without  permission  and  have  had  a  veiy 
severe  trial.  During  last  session  of  Congress  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  sale  of 
their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  their  removal  to  the  Territory.  During  the  month  of  May, 
1881,  Indian  Insjpector  General  John  McNeil  visited  this  agency  in  company  with  a 
delegation  of  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe  in  Nebraska.  At  their  solicitation,  and  in 
company  with  them,  I  visited  the  Otoes,  25  miles  west  of  the  agency,  where  we  held  a 
council  with  them,  at  which  time  they  acce{>ted  the  conditions  of  the  act  passed  for  the 
sale  of  their  lands  and  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  a  res.  rvation  to  be  selected  fsr  them 
by  the  government.  This  has  been  done  and  the  tribe  will  shortly  be  removed  to  their 
new  home,  near  the  Ponoa  reservation  on  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Otoes  thai  are 
here  feel  very  greatly  disappointed  that  the  new  home  selected  for  them  was  nort  in 
the  vicinity  ofwhere  they  now  are.  There  is  quite  a  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  and  when 
the  time  arrives  it  will  require  some  carefril  and  discreet  work  to  have  tnem  leave 
their  present  location  in  the  Terrttofry  for  the  one  selected.  I  have  been  visited  by 
delegations  of  them  very  frequently  in  regard  to  the  matter,  some  of  them  deelaring 
they  will  not  go  to  the  new  home ;  out  aftor  fully  informing  them  of  the  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  them  when  again  united  and  the  result  that  will  follow  if  they 
refuse  to  go,  I  think  by  a  little  carefril  management  they  will  go  peaceably.  There  is 
a  bitter  feeling  and  jealousy  existing  between  the  chien  and  head  men  here  and  those 
of  the  other  portion  of  the  tribe  in  Nebraska. 

8ANITAKY. 

The  health  of  the  various  tribes  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkable  good, 
yet  many  of  them  have  suffered  severely  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  and  want  of 
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water,  many  families  being  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  ami  remove  several 
miles  to  procure  water  for  their  family  use. 

CRIME. 

During  the  year  past  I  have  waged  a  bitter  and  relentless  war  against  the  whisky 
dealers,  and  had  many  of  them  convicted.  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  the  business, 
so  far  as  my  agency  is  concerned,  is  entirely  broken  up.  It  was  the  cause  of  more  dif- 
ficulty and  more  crime  than  all  other  causes  combined,  and  was  carried  on  by  white 
men  and  the  half  breeds  almost  exclusively.  There  has  been  less  horse  thieving  than 
usual  during  the  past  year,  and  fewer  number  of  murders  committed,  but  one  that  I 
am  aware  of  within  the  limits  of  my  agency.  I  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Indian 
(a  Missouri  Sac  and  Fox)  that  murdered  and  scalped  a  poor.  Innocent,  old  white  man 
in  the  summer  of  1879,  a  few  miles  from  the  agency,  and  he  has  just  been  convicted  at 
Fort  Smith,  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  next  month.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  work  up  a  murder  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  In- 
dian, and  in  the  Indian  country'.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  with  outlaws  during  the 
past  year.  Several  of  them  have  passed  through  and  near  the  agency,  but  in  no  single 
instance  have  I  known  them  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  person  under  my 
•harge. 

POLICE. 

I  have  had  no  police  force  during  the  year,  as  I  can  procure  none  that  are  competent 
and  that  can  be  depended  on  for  the  pay  allowed. 

RKUGIOX. 

We  have  at  the  agency  a  small  church,  erected  a  few  years  since  by  the  Baptist 
association,  and  in  which  service  is  held  when  there  is  a  minister  here.  *  *  ^  I  have 
DO  doubt,  could  a  good  Christian  man  be  sent  here  that  could  command  the  respect  of 
these  Indians,  he  could  exert  a  good  influence.  At  Shawneetown  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  had  a  missionary  for  a  year  past,    •    •    * 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  thank  the  Indian  Department  for  their  prompt 
attention  to  the  wants  of  this  agency.  To  Major-General  Pope  I  feel  deeply  indebted  for 
his  many  courtesies  extended  through  the  year ;  and  to  the  wise  precautionary  measures 
by  him  adopted  can  be  attributed  the  defeat  of  an  influx  of  intruders  that  seemed 
determined  to  invade  the  territory. 
HespectfuUy, 

JOHN  S.  SHORE. 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  September  30, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report.  This  agency  includes 
what  ia  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  being  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  numbering  abont  60,000.  They  own  about  30,000  square 
miles  of  land,  for  which  they  have  a  &e-simple  title  from  the  United  JStates.  Their 
•ountry  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas,  east  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  south  by 
Texas,  and  west  by  reservations  of  friendly  Indians  who  have  been  removed  to  the 
Indian  territory  by  the  government. 

Each  nation  has  its  executive,  le^slative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government 
•n  the  plan  of  the  States,  and  their  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  when  the 
parties  are  citizens  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  court  where  civil  cases  can  be  tried 
when  one  party  only  is  an  Indian  or  where  both  parties  are  whites ;  hence  the  agent 
is  compelled  to  act  as  arbitrator.  The  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  and  m>m 
Texas  through  the  Territory ;  the  presenpe  of  15,000  whites  who  are  here  under  permits 
issued  by  the  nations  to  labor  for  Indians,  besides  some  thousands  of  intruders,  make 
enough  cases  for  half  a  dozen  agents  to  settle.  This  kind  of  a  court  seems  to  give 
satisfaction  as  but  one  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  or  In- 
dian Afliurs  during  two  years. 

UNITED  STATES    COURTS. 

In  cases  where  an  Indian  commits  a  crime  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  commits  a  crime  against  an  Indian,  the  case  must  be 
tried,  if  tried  at  all,  by  the  United  States  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas, 
at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  This  court  is  located  so  far  from  the  settlements  of  most  of 
these  people,  and  the  expense  of  attending  being  more  than  the  fees  and  mileage  al- 
ii S  I 
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lowed,  in  some  caaes  the  witness  is  punished  as  much  as  the  criminal.  The  conae- 
qnence  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  in  some  cases  on  account  of  dread  of 
being  taken  to  Fort  Smith  as  a  witness.  The  officers  of  the  court  are  respected  by 
these  people.  They  feel  that  they  have  no  cause  to  complain  against  the  action  of  the 
court  or  its  officers.  There  should  be  established  a  United  States  court,  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  onlv,  at  some  point  in  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides,  and  to  which 
the  Indians  will  not  object. 

INTRUDERS. 

When  my  last  report  was  made,  there  were  about  6,000  intruders  in  this  acency, 
who  have  no  rights  m  the  country.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
country,  where  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  between  the  government  and 
the  Indians  about  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  tax  for  permits  granted  to  white  labor- 
ers. The  present  Indian  Office  settled  the  trouble  by  deciding  that  the  Indians  had  the 
right  to  charge  what  they  pleased  for  permits,  and  that  the  white  man  had  a  right  to 
pay  or  get  out.  The  result  was  that  most  of  them  obtained  permits  or  left  the  nations. 
Only  a  few  refused  to  do  neither  and  were  removed  by  the  military.  The  better  e\a» 
of  white  laborers  are  willing  to  pay  a  permit  of  $5  or  $15  per  annum  for  the  privilege 
of  remaining  in  the  country.  It  is  only  the  class  who  claim  the  world  owes  them  a 
living  that  make  trouble  for  the  government  in  the  Indian  country.  Under  the  pres- . 
ent  ruling  of  the  department  I  anticipate  no  further  trouble  growing  out  of  the  per- 
mit business,  if  the  laws  are  promptly  enforced. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  the  action  of  "  Captain  "  Payne, 
who,  with  a  small  party  of  whites,  claimed  the  right  to  homestead  certain  lands  that 
these  nations  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling  firiendly  In- 
dians and  freedmen  upon.  The  prompt  arrest  and  conviclion  of  ''Captain^  Payne  by 
the  United  States  authority,  has  convinced  these  people,  more  than  anything  that  has 
been  done  for  years,  that  the  United  States  intends  to  protect  their  rights  and  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  the  provisions  of  the.  treaty. 

Federal  legislation  for  the  five  civilized  tribes  seems  to  be  unfortunate.  The  law 
for  the  punisnment  of  intruders  who  have  been  removed  from,  and  return  again  to 
the  Territory  is  simply  a  judgment  filed  against  them  for  $1,000  in  United  States 
court.  The  class  that  are  removed  are  worthless  vagabonds,  who  have  no  fear  of 
judgments  in  this  world,  no  matter  how  large  they  may  be.  The  result  is,  that  as 
soon  as  the  uncoUectable  judgment  has  been  safely  recorded,  the  intruder  returns  to 
the  Indian  country  to  go  through  the  farce  again,  if  arrested. 

Again  it  has  been  decided  by  the  United  States  court  that  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tic^n  of  timber  on  Indian  re>servations  do  not  apply  to  this  agency,  hence  it  is  not 
unlawful  to  steal  timber  from  these  people,  though  they  have  the  same  title  that  the 
parties  that  do  the  stealing  have  to  their  homes  in  the  States.  The  inhabitants  of 
adjoining  States  are  fast  destroying  the  finest  timber  and  the  government  is  almost 
powerless  to  prevent.  On  several  occasions  the  military  have  b^n  called  upon  to  re- 
move intruders,  and  the  troops  were  promptly  furnished.  Several  hundred  intruders 
were  removed  by  Lieutenant  Shoemaker,  Fourth  Cavalry,  a  good  soldier,  who  man- 
aged the  matter  well  and  vigorously,  yet  humanely. 

SCHOOLS. 

Since  my  last  report  TuUahassee  Mission  and  Asburj'  Mission  school  buildings  have 
burned.  They  were  large  brick  buildings,  and  would  accommodate  about  200  pupils. 
Tullahassee  burned  December  last,  and  the  Creeks  immediatelv  made  arrangements 
for  a  much  larger  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,  which  will  be  completed  during 
the  present  year.  The  Creeks  had  just  completed  a  mission  school  at  We-tum-ka  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000,  when  the  other  schools  burned,  but  all  favored  rebuilding  and  tak- 
ing no  steps  backward.  The  other  nations  are  well  supplied  with  high  schools,  and 
all  have  as  good  common  schools  as  their  scattered  settlements  will  permit. 

About  30  of  the  children  of  these  tribes  are  now  at  the  Carlisle  school  and  the  par- 
ents are  well  pleased  with  the  reports  the  children  send  home. 

The  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board  have  the  management  of  the  government  schools 
for  freedmen  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  keeping  seven  schools  for  $3,500  per 
annum.  It  is  a  good  investment  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned ;  the  freed- 
men furnishing  school-houses,  and  the  board  furnishing  the  teachers  and  books.  The 
schools  are  a  success  and  there  8ho"tild  be  more  of  them. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Nearly  all  the  denominations  are  represented  in  this  agency.  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian  have  many  missionaries  here,  some  of  whom  have  spent  very  many 
years  laboring  among  these  people.  The  genuine  missionary  is  welcome  and  greatly 
respected  by  the  Indians,  but  they  have  no  use  for  those  in  whom  they  have  no  con- 
fidence, and  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  such  were  sent  to  some  other  field 
of  labor. 
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CROPS. 

The  seTere  droaght  which  extended  over  all  the  western  country  has  deprived  these 
people  of  their  grain  and  vegetables  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  will  have  enough  to  keep  them  until  they  can  raise  another  crop. 

PENSIONS. 

Daring  the  month  of  May  about  $200,000  pension  money  was  paid  to  Creek  and 
Cherokee  claimants.  There  was  no  gambling  or  drunkenness  during  the  payment, 
and. the  monev  paid  them  was  not  squandered,  but  was  used  to  purchase  wagons, 
tools,  and  stock.  There  is  as  much  more  due  those  people  from  the  tension  Office,  and 
should  be  paid  without  delay. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  extent  of  progress 
made  by  the  ludiaus  of  this  agency  as  it  would^  be  to  state  the  progress  made  by  por- 
tions of  some  of  the  States,  that  are  really  behind  these  people  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  civilization.  That  these  people  are  on  the  up  grade  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  interested  in  educational  matt-ers,  sending  more  children  to  the 
States  to  be  educated  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  newspapers  taken  by  Indians 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  man  who  does  not  favor  education  and  progress 
stands  little  chance  for  election  to  any  important  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  Q.  TUFTS. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  Agency, 

Tama  Cmnty,  August  26,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881 : 

IliiB  branch  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  ^nearly  all  Foxes),  located  in  Tama  County, 
Iowa,  own  about  700  acres  purchased  by  tnem  at  various  times  out  of  their  annuity  at 
a  cost  of  $14,000,  atid  is  held  in  common,  about  200  acres  of  which  are  used  for  culti- 
vation, sixty  acres  in  timothy,  and  the  remainder  is  used  for  pasturage.  This  tribe 
desires  to  purchase,  with  money  out  of  their  annuities,  700  acres  more.  Their  per- 
sonal property  is  valued  about  |20,000,  mostly  in  horses. 

According  to  the  census  taken  of  this  tribe  last  winter,  they  number  91  men,  104 
women,  77  ^rls,  and  83  boys.    Population  in  all,  355. 

In  the  spring  the  Indians,  with  tne  assistance  of  the  agency  farmer,  plowed  160  acres 
of  land  and  plant-ed  it  with  com,  beans,  and  squiish  and  potatoes.  Their  crops  were 
well  cultivatod  and  looked  very  promising,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  heavy 
storms  set  in,  which  caused  the  Iowa  River  to  rise  and  overflow  all  the  valley,  the 
water  rising  4  and  5  feet  over  their  fields  and  village,  destroying  all  their  crops  and 
doing  ^reat  damage  to  their  fences  and  forcing  the  Indians  to  move  their  families  to 
the  adjacent  hills.  This  calamity  will  cause  great  suffering  to  their  families  unless 
they  receive  their  annuities,  which  they  have  all  along  refused  to  do. 

Their  principal  chief,  Man-ma- wah-ne-kah,  died  in  the  early  part  of  July.  The  tiibe 
are  in  mourning  for  his  death.  He  was  vers'  much  beloved  and  had  great  influence 
with  them.  He  was  thoroughly  Indian  in  his  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  was  very 
much  opposed  to  making  any  progress  in  civilization. 

In  a  short  time  this  tribe  will  hold  a  council  with  their  people  to  determine  what 
they  will  do  in  regard  to  signing  the  pay-roll  and  receiving  tneir  annuities,  which 
have  up  to  this  time  accumulated  to  be  a  (luite  large  sum.  Last  winter  I  obtained  the 
names  and  ages  of  all  their  people  without  their  consent  or  assistance.  But  the  tribe 
were  quite  displeased,  and  I  had  t^o  explain  to  them  that  I  was  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  receive<l  from  the  department.  I  have  informed  them  that  they  can  now 
receive  their  annuities  by  the  head  of  each  family  signing  the  pay-roll,  and  I  believe 
they  will  do  so  in  a  short  time. 

These  are  a  very  good  people.  They  have  behaved  remarkably  well  during  the  past 
year.  Their  conduct  towards  the  white  people  has  been  very  friendly,  honorable,  and 
upright.  Their  women  are  modest  and  chaste ;  their  children  are  brought  up  strictly 
and  behave  well.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  a  quarrel  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind  during  the  past  year.  The  principal  chief  and  council  have  done  all  they 
could  to  suppress  intemperance  among  them,  and  there  have  been  but  few  cases  of 
drunkenness  among  the  young  men  during  the  past  year,  and  then  it  has  been  the  fault 
of  the  white  man  that  gets  the  lic^uor  for  them. 

In  regard  to  schools  the  old  Indian  element  is  very  much  opposed,  and  the  children 
are  forbid  attending.    But  the  young  men  make  good  progress  in  learning  to  read  and 
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write,  and  many  of  them  can  read  and  write  in  English.  Qnite  a  nnmber  of  women 
have  attended  the  industrial  school,  and  have  made  very  good  progress  in  making  their 
garments  and  learning  to  do  household  work. 

Our  teacher  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  after  a  long  illness.  She  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  and  was  very  much  beloved  by  the  women 
and  children.  It  will  take  some  time  before  we  can  overcome  the  prejudice  the  In« 
dians  have  to  regular  schools.  It  will  require  patience,  perseverance,  and  kindness  to 
succeed. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  purchase 
implements,  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  help  the  working  Indians  to  carry  on 
their  agricultural  work,  and  it  has  given  them  great  encouragement. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  has  been  ten,  and  the  number  of  births  five. 

The  schobl  building  used  for  the  agency  is  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  is  the  only 
building  belonging  to  the  government.     Inclosed  herewith  I  respectfully  submit  the 
statistical  information  called  for  in  your  letter  of  July  1,  1881. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  L.  DAVENPORT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMI88IONKK  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


POTTAWATTOMIE  AGENCY, 

September  10,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  Jaly  1. 1881» 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency, 
and  the  condition  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  living  in  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

The  tribes  consist  of  the  prairie  band  of  Pottawattomies,  located  in  the  boundaries 
of  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  on  their  reserve,  numbering  77,357.57  acres  of  land;  the 
Kickapoo  Indians,  occupying  a  reserve  numbering  20,273  acres,  located  in  Brown 
County,  Kansas;  and  the  confederated  bands  of  Chippewa  and  Mnnsee  Indians,  living 
on  lands  held  by  certificate  title,  aggregating  4,31*5  acres,  situated  about  seven  miles 
from  Ottawa,  in  Franklin  County,  Kansas. 

The  Pottawattomies  belonging  to  the  agency  nnmber  750  souls,  of  whom  430  are 
present  on  their  reserve,  280  are  living  with  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin, 
and  40  with  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  Kickapoos  number  270  persons,  of  whom  30  are  associated  with  the  Mexican 
Kickapoos,  and  will  doubtless  remain  with  them,  having  joined  the  fortunes  of  Ke- 
wah-ko-uk,  a  Kansas  Kickapoo^  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  as 
their  principal  chief.  The  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indians  number  62  persons,  only 
two  of  whom  are  absent.  We  thus  have  1,093  Indians,  belonging  to  three  tribes,  en- 
titled by  treaty  stipulations  to  occupy  102,026  acres  of  land.  Of  this  number  40  Kick- 
apoos and  41  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indians  occupy  allotted  lands;  the  Pottawatto- 
mies hold  in  common  all  of  the  allottees,  under  provisions  of  their  treaty  of  November 
15,  1861,  having  severed  their  tribal  relations  by  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  1870  and  previous  years. 

The  Pottawattomies  have  placed  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  department  sums 
forming  various  funds,  amounting  to  ^96,563.33,  which  is  secured  to  them  by  treaty 
stipulations  ranging  in  date  from  August  3,  171*5,  to  February  27,  1867.  They  also 
have  $30,000,  interest  accrued  on  their  **  general  fund,"  that  cannot  be  expended  with- 
out legislation,  which,  with  a  portion  of  the  principal,  they  have  re(|uested  shall  be 
funded  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  wagon-shop  and  improving  their  reserve.  The 
Kickapoos  have  placed  to  their  credit  $222,151,  aggregating  in  round  numbers  for  the 
two  tribes  nearly  $850,000. 

In  addition  to  the  Indians  heretofore  named,  about  150  Sac  and  Fox,  known  as  **  Mo- 
ko-ho-ko's  band,"  and  belonging  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  in  the  Indian  Territory,  continue 
to  reside  in  Kansas,  near  Osage  City.  They  are  trespassers  on  lands  formerly  held  by 
the  tribe,  and  though  deprived  of  annuities  and  all  other  benefactions  of  the  govern- 
ment, through  their  absence  from  their  agency,  persist  in  remaining  at  their  present 
habitations,  notwithstanding  every  inducement  has  been  oftercnl  to  accomplish  their 
peaceable  return.  As  stated  in  several  special  reports  on  their  case,  I  am  convinced 
that  force  will  be  necessary  not  only  in  their  removal,  but  to  hold  them  when  removed* 

Both  the  Pottawattomies  and  Kickapoos  have  excellent  opportunities  for  educatinjg 
their  youth  extended  to  them  by  their  industrial  boarding  schools,  operated  on  their 
respective  reserves.  Annual  interest  accruing  on  the  educational  funds  of  these 
tribes,  establislied  by  their  request,  are  ample  for  a  liberal  support  of  the  schools.  The 
Pottawattomie  school  buildings  consist  of  a  commodious  and  convenient  school-build 
ing,  a  boarding-honse  with  a  capacity  for  accommodating  35  pupils  and  the  school 
employ^,  a  very  substantial  stone  milk  and  smoke  house,  frame  laundry  with  cellar 
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ihnd  an  excellent  bam  with  stone  basement.  These  buildings^  with  the  exception  of 
the  boarding-house,  were  built  in  1H74  from  unexpended  b^ances  of  the  Pottawattomie 
school  fund.  While  the  Kickapoo  school-buildings  have  suffered  much  from  deca^. 
and  are  far  from  being  as  convenient  as  the  Pottawattomie  buildings,  they  still 
answer  very  well  for  educational  purposes,  and  are  sufficiently  roomy  for  tine  accommo- 
dation of  35  scholars,  y 

The  average  attendance  at  the  two  schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31  was 
40  pupils.  About  one  half  this  number  have  been  in  attendance  regularly  for 
several  years ;  the  remainder  were  received  during  the  year.  The  children  on  enter- 
ing the  schools  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  if  necessary,  and  supplied  with  a  complete 
ontfit  of  new  clothing.  They  are  taught  to  speak  English,  by  continued  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  employes,  and  by  the  process  of  study  in  the  school  room.  When 
accustomed  to  their  surroundings  the  boys  are  taught  to  chop  wood,  to  milk,  feed 
stock  of  all  kinds,  harness  horses,  attach  them  to  wagons  and  drive  them,  to  hoe 
and  plow  on  the  school  farms,  to  gather  com,  and  to  perform  other  labor  necessary  to 
the  good  order  of  the  premises.  Th(^  girls  are  taught  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  scrub,  knit, 
to  mend  garments,  to  cut  and  manufacture  them,  and  other  labor  tending  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  household  duties.  This  system,  developing  industrious,  cleanly,  and 
intelligent  boys  and  girls,  quite  as  willing  and  competent  to  perform  various  duties 
suited  to  their  age  and  sex  as  are  white  (uiildren  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes, 
has  demonstrated  it<s  success,  while  the  children  are  susceptible  of  control  by  the 
school  authorities.  If,  when  they  arrive  at  the  aee  of  13  or  14,  the  most  intelligent  of 
tbem  could  be  removed  to  a  distance  from  their  nomes  sufficiently  great  to  prevent 
any  return  thereto  for  a  period  of  several  years,  until  their  primary  education  was 
strengthened,  enlarged,  and  confirmed  by  uninterrupted  association  with  the  religious, 
intelligent,  and  practical  members  of  prosperous  white  communities,  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  then  return  to  their  homes  prepared  and  inclined  to  direct  their  people 
to  a  higher  religion  and  a  better  order  of  civilization,  thus  furnishing  a  partial  solu- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  once  hopeless  **  Indian  problem." 

There  are  70  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  and  sufficient  hogs  to  furnish  bacon  for  the 
school  during  six  months  of  the  year,  supported  by  the  Pottawattomie  school  farm, 
and  45  head  of  cattle,  a  work  team,  and  a  considerable  num«^er  of  hogs  supported  by 
the  Kickapoo  school  fann.  Independent  of  the  produce  necessary  for  these  purposes, 
sufficient  vegetables  and  potatoes  are  generally  raised  to  supply  the  school  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.    One  farmer  is  employed  at  each  school. 

Blacksmith  shops  are  run  for  each  of  the  tribes,  supported  entirely  by  tribal  funds 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  mechanic  and  Indian  apprentice  are  employed  in  each 
shop  ;  the  mechanics  are  employed  with  a  view  to  their  capacity  to  do  both  iron  and 
wood  work.  The  character  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  required  to  be  done  in 
white  communities,  and  the  Indians  do  not  allow  it  to  be  slighted.  Capable  and  ac- 
commodating mechanics  conduce  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  Indians. 

During  the  year  the  Pottawattomies  have  built  20  substantial  houses,  neat  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  respectable  dimensions.  Nearly  all  of  these  houses  have  superseded 
structures  of  rude  design  and  inconvenient  arrangement,  and  the  number  of  nouses  is 
therefore  not  increased,  but  the  individuality  of  the  Indian  has  been  developed  thereby. 
The  pride  and  happiness  of  his  family  demonstrate  their  appreciation  of  a  better  and 
healthier  mode  of  life.  Though  it  has  been  but  about  eight  years  since  the  houses  of 
the  kind  described  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  hands,  there  are  now  but 
very  few  heads  of  families  but  what  are  supplied  with  and  live  in  them.  Thirty  per 
cent,  of  these  houses  have  been  built  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians  occupying 
them.  For  furnishing  the  remainder,  lumber  has  been  purchased  with  interest  derived 
from  their  improvement  fund,  but  no  further  expense  has  been  incurred  either  for  haul- 
ing or  carpenter's  work,  the  Indians  having  performed  this  labor  or  employed  persons 
for  the  purpose.  Their  houses,  with  suitable  space  for  yards^  are  all  inclosed,  generally 
with  veiy  neat  fences.  A  large  number  of  them  are  furnished  with  cooking-stoves, 
<ehaiTB,  dishes,  bedsteads,  and  other  necessities  of  civilization. 

The  Kickapoos  have  also  built  some  new  houses,  made  a  number  of  additions  to 
houses  built  last  year  and  previously,  and  are  gradually  furnishing  them  with  conve- 
niences necessary  to  comfort  and  health. 

The  peonle  of  these  tribes  subsist  on  the  same  kinds  of  food  as  white  people,  and  their 
women,  who  are  generally  good  cooks,  prepare  it  in  the  same  manner  as  white  cooks, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  cooking  meat  more  thoroughly.  In  the  spring  the  peo- 
ple of  these  tribes  purchased  over  2,000  apple  trees  at  individual  expense,  and  planted 
them  with  very  good  judgment.  They  are  fond  of  fruit,  much  interested  in  growing  it, 
and  take  excellent  care  of  their  orchards,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  with  good  fences. 
The  first  and  finest  early  apples  I  ate  this  year  were  presented  to  me  by  an  Indian,  and 
while  traveling  over  their  reserves  I  have  seen  fine  apples  growing  on  trees  planted  by 
the  Indians  four  years  ago.  They  have  also  beariug  peacii  and  cherry  trees.  Some 
few  have  raised  tame  grapes  and  a  number  have  planted  pear  trees. 
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Much  esrlier  than  nsaal  in  the  spring,  the  Pottawattomies  planted  their  fanns, 
which  are  located  in  varions  parts  of  their  reserTe,  and  contain  ahoat  2,335  acres  of 
land,  in  com,  potatoes,  pampkins,  oats,  millet,  flax,  and  garden  vegetables.  Some- 
what later,  but  in  good  season,  the  Kickapoos  planted  6n  their  mrnis,  oonsistinff 
of  aboat  1,500  acres,  the  same  class  of  seed.  Beeos  and  plants  of  all  kinds  grew  and 
were  hastened  toward  matnrity  by  warm  suns  and  frequent  rains,  with  every  prospect 
of  the  continuance  of  a  more  than  usually  favorable  larming  season,  but  the  rain-fall 
ceased,  and  none  of  sufficient  quantity  to  benefit  the  crops  fell  from  June  27  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  then  only  enoagh  to  penetrate  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  two  inches.  As  a 
consequenee,  none  but  corn  of  early  variety,  of  the  earliest  planting,  reached  a  stage 
of  maturity ;  late  ]K)tato  vines  are  dead:  beans  and  pumpkins,  of  which  a  large  acre- 
age were  planted,  will  be  an  entire  failure.  The  streams,  though  to  a  great  extent 
supplied  b^  springs,  have  ceased  running,  and  water  for  stock  can  only  be  found  in 
pools.  It  IS  claimed  by  old  residents  that  the  earth  is  drier,  and. to  a  greater  depth, 
than  since  1860.  The  Indians  are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  their  crops, 
as  they  were  planted  early,  in  excellently  prepared  soil,  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 
They  are  no  worse  off  than  their  white  neighbors,  and  accept  the  visitation  as  a  mis- 
fortune liable  to  befall  any  farming  community.  They  bad  arranged  to  break  a 
larger  acreage  of  prairie  than  usual,  and,  having  realized  the  importance  of  cultivating 
more  land,  are  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  break  on  account  of  drought. 

The  Pottawattomies  have  16  and  the  Kickapoos  11  mowing-machines.  These  they 
have  kept  running  since  the  1st  of  August,  and,  as  the  grass  was  good  and  the  weather 
very  suitable  for  making  hay,  they  have  made  a  large  quantity  ofsuperior  quality.  In 
this  section  of  the  country,  stock  of  the  kinds  owned  by  the  Indians  is  frequently 
wintered  on  hay  alone,  and  I  apprehend  but  little  if  any  loss. 

A  number  of  the  Indians  have  purchased  cows  during  the  summer  from  the  proceeds 
of  ponies  sold  by  them,  and  some  who  obtained  them  some  years  since  have  succeeded 
in  gathering  respectable  and  promising  herds. 

These  Indians  are  developing  a  strong  liking  for  money  and  property  of  all  kinds^ 
holding  to  it  with  astonishing  tenacity,  and  have  already  learned  to  ^auge  the  con- 
sideration due  their  neighbors  by  their  ability  to  gather  and  retain  it.  All  of  the 
Pottawattomies  and  a  majority  of  the  Kickapoos  have  conducted  themselves  very 
commendably.  They  have  been  sober,  industrious,  and  uniformly  courteous  to  my- 
self and  employ^.  They  have  recognized  their  obligations  to  the  government,  and 
acknowledge  tneir  dependence  upon  it.  Very  many  of  them  have  shown  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  schools  by  sending  their  brightest  children  to  them,  and  by  f^^uent 
visits,  when  they  have  manifested  their  pleasure  at  the  progress  made  by  them  through 
study,  from  labor,  and  by  association  with  intelligent  white  people. 

The  faction  among  the  Kickapoos  forming  1>he  exception  to  this  rule  are  controlled, 
•r  rather  incited,  by  a  brave  and  a  Kickapoo,  not  a  member  of  the  tribe,  who  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  some  years  since,  in  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions on  the  borders  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  They  are  opposed  to  education  or  civiliza- 
tion in  any  form.  While  demanding  the  care  and  protection  of  the  government  through 
its  officers  and  employes  in  the  most  trivial  cases,  they  utterly  repudiate  and  scorn  such 
agencies  when  exerted  in  the  discharge  of  duties  not  according  with  their  views,  or 
subserving  their  collective  or  individual  interests.  This  faction  represents  supersti- 
tion, ignorance,  and  sloth,  as  arrayed  against  religion,  education,  and  industry.  It  is 
to  be  deplored  that  there  is  no  law  by  which  the  leaders  of  such  factions  might  be 
punished  and  prevented  from  retarding  the  advancement  of  their  people. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  made  several  recommendations  in  rerorence  to  the  Kick- 
apoos, and  have  since  referred  to  them  specially  in  letters  forwarded  to  the  office  of 
Indian  Affairs.  As  the  subjects  referred  to  are  proper  ones  for  legislative  action,  any 
further  reference  to  them  herein  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 

The  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indians  are  supplied  with  houses,  orchards,  bams,  and 
farms.  They  have  been  intimately  associated  with  a  good  class  of  white  people  for 
many  vears,  with  whom  they  have  transacted  business,  and  of  whose  habits  and  cus- 
toms they  are  well  informed.  They  have  |M5,0()U  invested  in  gold-bearing  bonds,  the 
interest  of  which  is  paid  to  them  as  annuity ;  they  maintain  at  their  own  eimense  a 
small  school,  which  is  taught  by  one  of  their  number,  under  the  direction  of^a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Moravian  Church,  North,  who  has  charge  of  their  spiritual  welfare. 
They  have  all  accepted  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  are 
temperate  and  industrious. 

The  greatest  detriment  to  their  best  interests  in  in  their  acknowledgment  of  a  tribal 
head  or  heads,  as  each  band  has  a  chief  claiming  to  control  their  pecuniary  interests^ 
and  to  some  extent  their  domestic  government,  though  nearly  any  of  them  are  as  in- 
telligent, and  all  of  them  quite  as  honest,  as  the  chief. 

The  Indians  in  this  agency  who  have  not  embraced  Christianity  worship  "  the  Cre- 
ator." To  Him  they  appeal  for  relief  in  sickness  and  misfortune ;  to  Him  they  render 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  health,  plenty,  and  happy  associations.  They  have  deep 
religious  convictions  and  express  them  in  a  fervent  manner.    There  are  but  few  gath- 
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erinffs  among  them  but  what  the  subject  is  introduced,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
has  heard  their  yiews  expressed,  but  what  they  have  the  most  complete  faith  in  their 
perfection,  and  that  by  Mtrictly  adhering  to  them  they  will  be  enabled  to  reach  a  place 
of  happiness  hereafter.  They  claim  that  this  result"^  cannot  be  attained  by  a  careless 
and  ignoble  life ;  they  believe  that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  practice  of 
charity,  by  truthfulness  toward  each  other,  by  speaking  justly  of  the  absent,  and  by 
according  to  men  all  to  which  they  are  entitled,  without  question.  The  expression 
of  such  sentiments  denotes  elevated  character,  and  affords  some  consolation,  in  view 
of  the  failure  to  convince  them  of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  who  died  for  their  redemp- 
tion. At  least  half  of  the  Indians  expressing  such  religious  views  are  among  the 
au>6t  saccessful  farmers  and  stock-raisers  in  tne  agency,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
industrious  and  economical  habits  accomplish  desired  and  valuable  results  among 
Indians,  though  no  expression  of  a  full  belief  in  Scripture  may  have  been  made  by 
them.  . 

The  Indians  are  steadily  advancing  to  a  condition  of  self-support.  Their  intercourse 
with  white  people  living  contiguous  to  their  reserves  is  destroying  many  superstitious 
ideas  and  educating  them  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  labor  and  care  for  its  results. 

Herewith  forwarded  please  tind  the  statistical  information  required  by  office  circular. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  kind  and  courteous  treatment. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  LINN, 
United  State9  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  In  Man  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Indian  Agency, 

Tp8il4intif  Mich.,  September  1,  IHdl. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  to  agents  and  superintendents  from  the 
Indian  Bureau,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  tribes 
in  charge  of  this  agency,  being  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 

During  the  year  I  have  given  all  the  time  I  could  spare  from  my  regular  duties  as 
connect^  with  the  affairs  of  the  agency  to  the  taking  the  census  of  the  Indian  popM- 
lation,  and  have  also  had  the  assistance  of  all  the  employ^  of  the  agency  who  were  ia 
any  way  qualified  for  the  work.  Yet,  with  all  the  diligence  we  have  been  able  to  use, 
and  all  the  care  we  have  taken,  I  am  not  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent we  have  failed  to  obtain  very  many  names  belonging  to  many  bands,  who  were 
not  to  be  found  when  their  neighborhood  was  visited,  and  when  absent  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  find  anything  of  their  whereabouts  or  their  families  from  others.  Indeed, 
I  found  it  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  father  ignorant  of  the  age  of  his  own  children. 
Sometimes  it  required  quite  an  effort  on  his  part,  where  the  lamlly  was  large,  to  re- 
member just  the  number  of  his  children  and  what  were  their  names— particularly  the 
younger  ones. 

From  so  much  of  the  work  as  we  have  finished,  I  am  satisfied,  while  I  do  not  think 
the  Indian  population  of  this  agency  has  been  overrated,  that  we  shall  not  be  abln  to 
give  the  names  of  the  number  heretofore  claimed,  for  the  reasons  above  given.  There 
are  so  many  little  bands  scattered  here  and  there  over  such  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
and  there  are  so  many  scattered  among  the  whites,  working  in  various  capacities  in 
the  numerous  lumber  camps,  mines,  and  other  industries,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  correct  enumeration. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  the  agricultural  results  of  this  year  have  not  been  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  desire«l,  among  which  causes  are  to  be  included  the  verv  unusually 
severe  winter,  the  conse<iuently  late  spring,  and  the  almost  unprecedente<Uy  dry  sum 
mer.  Still,  I  thiuk  where  both  soil  aud  cUmate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  agricul- 
tural products,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  feel  assured  that  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  direction.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  farmer  at  Isabella  lioser- 
vation  and  the  accompanying  statistics,  which  I  have  made  up  with  the  utmost  care 
from  the  best  and  most  authentic  data  I  could  procure. 

The  schools  in  the  agency  have,  in  the  main,  been  fairly  attended  during  the  year, 
and  the  children  have  made  very  good  progress  in  their  studies,  and  the  parents  man- 
ifest a  growing  interest  and  seem  more  anxious  to  have  their  children  receive  instruc- 
tion. I  have  had  numerous  applications  for  aid  for  schools,  far  in  excess  of  any  former 
year  since  my  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  agency.  lu  several  instances  a  few 
school-books  given  them  has  secured  their  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  their 
neighborhoods,  where  they  were  accessible,  when  but  fo..  these  (which  they  felt  too 
poor  to  buy)  they  would  not  have  attended  a  day.  As  I  have  before  suggested^  I 
would  request  that  authority  for  such  discretionary  distribution  of  books  be  contin- 
ued, as  I  can  conceive  of  no  plan  by  which  so  much  good  can  be  accomplished  for  so 
email  an  outlay.     It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Indians  exhibit  quite  as  much  tal- 
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ent  for  learning  as  ordinary  white  children,  and,  I  think,  retain  what  they  learn  as 
readily. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency  has  been  tolerably  good,  yet  there 
has  been  in  some  localities  a  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  The 
two  former,  in  some  neighborhoods,  have  proved  very  fatal,  soi^etimes  sweeping  off 
whole  families  of  children  in  a  very  short  time.  Only  a  small  portion  of  our  Indians 
have  the  benefit  of  a  physician,  as  we  have  but  one  in  all  the  large  extent  of  territory 
over  which  the  Indians  are  settled,  and  a  majority  of  them  can  only  avail  themselves 
of  their  "medicine  men,'*  in  whom  they  seem  to  place  great  confidence. 

The  moral  condition  of  our  Indian  population,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  nationalities  of  which  our 
homogeneous  population  is  composed,  and  but  for  the  curse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which 
too  many  of  them  find  means,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  procure,  I  should  hope  at 
an  early  day  to  see  them  bearing  off  the  palm  as  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  Indian  is  naturally  religious,  and  many  of  those  in  this  agency  are,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, sincere,  earnest  worshipers,  and  live  devout  Christian  lives,  strictly  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  commission  of  any  acts  which  are  in- 
consistent with  strictly  religious  lives  or  the  most  rigid  morality.  About  one-quarter 
of  our  Indian  population  are  still  under  the  religion^  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  they  have  been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  balance  are  largely 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  mode  of  worship  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  their  mind  and  natni-es.  There  have  been  this  year  eight  or  ten  camp- 
meetings,  in  various  portions  of  the  agency,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
were  conducted  with  as  much  decorum  and  propriety  as  tnose  of  this  church  under 
the  most  rigid  and  favorable  management  or  circumstances.  So,  from  year  to  year, 
they  are  advancing  in  the  manners  and  customs  incident  to  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  have  no  new  or  untried  suggestions  to  make.  If  the  experience  of  giving  them 
land  is  worth  anything,  as  an  encouragement  to  test  it  in  other  agencies,  I  would  say 
there  has  been  here  but  one  serious  objection,  and  that  is,  the  unlimited  privilege  of 
disposing  of  it  at  pleasure  by  the  Indian  before  he  or  she  has  learned  the  value  of  it. 
A  great  mistake  occurred  in  granting  them  the  privilege  of  alienation,  either  by  sale 
or  mortgage,  until  they  had  become  educated  to  comprehend  the  value  of  a  home  and 
its  enjoyments.  As  I  have  often  remarked,  the  restriction  as  to  sale,  and  the  donation 
of  whatever  payments  may  be  made  them,  in  something  useful  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  and  a  little  assistance  in  cultivating  them,  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  the  modits  operandi,  with  such  men  in  charge  of  all  the  departments  of  this  work 
as  are  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  are  all  the  conditions  that  are  needed  to  make  the 
Indian  question  one  of  easy  solution. 

I  have  not  made  this  the  occasion  for  a  lengthy  argument  upon  topics  to  which  I 
have  so  frequently  taken  the  libeily  of  calling  your  attention,  and  will  close  by  ask- 
ing your  especial  notice  of  the  stratifying  exhibit  of  the  aggregate  of  the  products  of 
their  industries.  Thousands  of  dollars,  in  addition,  are  earned  by  them  by  labor  in 
various  capacities,  such  as  mining,  lumbering,  wood-chopping,  fishing,  farming,  and 
exploring,  of  whicn  I  could  get  no  tangible  estimates,  yet  it  would  equal  in  amount 
nearly  aU  the  amounts  here  given ;  all  of  which  goes  to  show  abundant  evidence  that 
this  people,  who  forty  ^ears  ago  depended  entirely  upon  the  unoertAin  results  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  a  livelihood,  are  now  adapting  themselves  to  the  manner  of  life 
prescribed  by  civilization,  and  some  are  becoming  comparatively  independent  farm- 
ers. Although  this  number  is  small,  yet  they  form  a  nucleus  for  the  future,  when  we 
may  expect  tnem  to  all  be  absorbed  by  the  body  politic  as  citizens  of  the  republic. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


The  Hon.  Commissioner »  of  Indian  Affairs. 


GEO.  W.  LEE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minn., 

September  1, 1881. 

8iR :  I  have'  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  satisfactory  duriog 
the  current  year.  But  little  sickness  has  existed  and  comparatively  few  deaths 
occurred.  No  crime  of  any  magnitude  has  been  committed  within  my  jurisdiction. 
An  increased  area  has  been  cultivated,  and  a  good  crop  grown,  which  is  now  mostly 
secured.  The  schools  have  been  maintained  as  heretofore,  and  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  small  fund  available  for  such  purposes.  An  active  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  those  of  the  Pembina  bands,  who,  from  a  condition  of  utter 
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]K>yerty  and  barbariflm,  as  represented  by  my  predecessor,  are  now  among  the  most 
orderly,  indastrious,  and  thrirty  under  my  charge. 

A  new  dam  and  mill  should  be  at  once  constructed  at  Red  Lake  in  place  of  that 
destroyed  by  flood  last  spring ;  the  estimated  expense  is  about  $3,000.  The  saw-mill 
at  Leech  Lake  remiires  immediate  repairs.  The  government  bam  burned  at  Le^h 
Lake  in  May  last  should  be  rebuilt. 

But  little  annoyance  has  occurred  from  the  whisky  traffic,  only  few  instances  of 
its  sale  having  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  the  parties  offending  have  been  summa- 
rily dealt  with.  The  police  force  has  been  of  much  service,  but  its  efficiency  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  pay  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  was  provided,  the  little 
now  allowed  being  wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  support  of  the  men  employed. 
The  police  force  should  be  armed  and  equipped.' 

The  various  religions  denominations  have  prosecuted  the  work  of  christianizing 
the  Indians  with  gratifying  succe-ss. 

Matters  in  detail  are  set  forth  in  exhibit  hereto  attached. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  RUFFEE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMinssiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.. 

July  31,  18«1. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  department  circular  dated  July  1,  1881, 
I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  transactions  at  this  agency, 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  uuder  my  charge. 

There  are  no  Indian  tribes,  either  north  or  west,  who  have  had  so  little  intercourse 
with  the  whites  in  the  past  as  the  consolidated  tribes  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Pie- 
gans,  now  known  as  Piegans.  The  out-of-the-way  location  of  their  reservation — ^no 
places  of  interest  or  importance  requiring  roads  through  it — and  the  reputation  the 
tribes  had  for  the  possession  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Indians,  account  for  this.  If 
this  isolated  position  lost  to  them  the  civilizing  influence  of  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
it  undoubtedly  saved  them  from  ranch  of  the  vice  and  degradation  which  usually  in- 
creased the  death-roll  and  points  to  extermination. 

Events  twelve  years  ago  brought  about  a  change,  and  they  have  since  avoided  out- 
rages on  white  men,  and  have  ^come  obedient  to  authority,  and  have  accepted  the 
rule  of  the  '*  White  Father. ''  They  now  show  a  disposition  to  meet  the  altering  con- 
ditions of  their  surroundings,  keep  friends  with  the  white  man,  ^adually  give  up  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  adopt  a  civilized  mode  of  living  and  obtaining  support. 

With  some  13  or  14  bands,  each  under  its  own  chief,  aggregating  over  7,000,  and 
made  up  of  about  the  same  variety  of  character  that  would  be  shown  by  a  similar  num- 
ber of  whites,  and  with  many  superstitions  (among  them  that  of  not  occupying  a  dwell- 
ing where  a  death  has  occurred,  which  sometimes  upsets  attempts  at  permanent  resi- 
dence), the  change  from  living  by  the  chase  to  location  and  raising  crops  in  a  climate 
where  irrigation  and  much  labor  are  required^  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  slow 
growth.  While  they  believe  and  readily  admit  the  great  superiority  of  the  white 
man  in  power  and  knowledg^e,  from  the  deceit  and  injustice  they  have  so  often  been 
the  victims  of  at  his  hands,  it  will  take  more  than  one  generation  to  fully  establish  con- 
fidence. They  are  made  suspicious,  and  their  suspicions  are  kept  alive  by  a  few  old 
*'  medicine  men,"  to  increase  their  own  rapidly  waning  influence.  Every  new  move  is 
feared,  as  covering  some  evil  to  them,  and  even  their  trust  of  old^  tried  friends  is  not 
firm.  A  few  days  since,  the  children  of  the  school,  with  some  of  their  parents  (8  wagons 
ftiU,  130  in  all),  were  taken  for  a  picnic  about  10  miles  up  the  river.  Just  as  the  camp- 
ing ground  was  reached,  the  officers  commanding  a  detachment  of  soldiers  camped  IS 
miles  off,  who  had  been  invited  to  come  over,  arrived,  and  their  sudden  appearance 
eaused  a  momentary  panic  that  was  distressing  to  witness,  the  Indians'  first  notiom 
being  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  device  to  get  them  there  for  the  soldiers  to  destroy 
them. 

Soon  after  the  crops  had  been  saved  last  fall,  a  report  that  buffalo  were  close  caused 
a  nearly  universal  application  for  leave  t<o  go  beyond  the  reservation  line  to  hunt. 
The  chiefs  were  called  t<ogether,  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that  department  instruc- 
tions were  to  strictly  keep  them  on  the  reservation,  and  if  they  went  it  must  be  with- 
out official  sanction,  and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  whisky  traders  must 
be  kept  from  their  camps,  and  that  the  persons  and  property  of  white  men  must  not 
be  injured.  This  was  promised,  and  the  promise  tolerably  well  remembered.  It  was 
not  deemed  wise  to  say  that  there  was  not  sufficient  force  here  to  detain  them,  nor  the 
means  to  keep  off  starvation  during  the  winter  if  their  hunting  was  prevented.  The 
winter  hunt  was  not  a  success,  and  tkey  returned  in  the  spring  poorer  than  when  they 
left. 
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PROGRESS. 


Upon  their  return  nearly  all  the  headmen  asked  help  to  build  cabins  and  locate, 
convinced  the  time  had  come  when  they  must  abandon  the  buffalo  chase  and  turn  t«, 
soUie  other  means  of  support.  Proper  locations  were  selected  for  them,  the  necessary 
tools  furnished,  logs  cut  and  hauled  from  the  mountains,  and  the  work  of  cabin  build- 
ing has  been  pursued  all  the  summer.  A  year  ago  there  w^ere  some  forty  cabins  on 
the  reservation ;  there  are  now  over  (eighty. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  severe  early  frost  of  last  autumn,  destroying  the  growing  grain  crops  on  the 
agency  farm,  did  not  much  damage  the  root  crops.  The  potatoes  on  the  Indian  farms 
were  a  fair  yield,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  their  food  supply.  A  portion  was  stored 
in  the  aeency  root  house  for  seed.  This  year,  those  who  nad  heretofore  located,  as 
well  as  those  who  only  broke  ground  this  spring,  were  ur^ed  to  plant  all  the  root 
crops  possible,  which  was  done,  and,  as  the  season  has  been  lavorable  to  their  growth, 
the  prospect  of  a  good  yield  is  cheering.  Their  farmiuj^  labor  is  rude,  yet  they  hoe 
up  and  keep  down  weeds  well,  and  their  faculty  of  imitation  is  wonderful.  The  in- 
sides  of  their  cabins  are  a  pleasing  sight — no  untidiness ;  floors  swept ;  beds  neatly 
made  up ;  the  walls  often  covered  with  brown  muslin,  and  in  many  cases  ornamented 
with  pictures  from  illustrated  papers.  To  possess  a  clock  is  an  object  of  ambition, 
and  to  have  the  apartment  as  like  as  possible  to  a  white  man's  is  the  main  point. 

The  agency  cattle  herd,  now  numbering  600,  suffered  little  from  the  severe  winter, 
are  not  molested  by  our  Indians,  and  in  due  time  will  furnish  a  needed  addition  to  the 
beef  supply. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day  school  is  well  attended,  and  all  the  children  for  the  time  camped  near  are 
punctual.  The  exercises  are  interesting  to  the  children,  who  are  fond  of  their  teach- 
ers. Their  progress  is  fair,  and  they  are  naturally  quick  and  intelligent.  While  they 
are  mastering  the  alphabet  and  making  the  letters  on  their  slates,  from  the  blackboard, 
they  do  not  comprehend  what  it  leads  to,  but  when  they  put  the  letters  into  syllables 
and  words,  and  then  read,  it  dawns  on  them  that  they  are  acquiring  a  new  language. 
One  small  boy,  who  had  got  so  far  as  to  read  '^ Tom  has  a  top,''  ''Tom  can  whip  his 
top,"  &,c.,  came  next  mommg  early  to  his  teacher's  window,  saying  ''hurry  up, 
come  to  school,  I  want  to  read  more  about  that  boy  and  his  top."  For  figures  they 
have  a  peculiar  aptness,  aud  can  do  sums  correctly.  The  great  drawback  to  better 
work  in  the  school  is  the  impossibility,  fh>m  the  roaming  habits  of  the  parents,  of 
securing  the  continued  attendance  of  the  same  children.  It  is  pleasing  to  see,  on  the 
return  of  some  children,  after  being  months  away,  how  well  they  remember  what 
they  had  been  taught. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  agent's  time  is  fully  occupied  with  the  temporal  rec^uirements  of  these  Indians. 
On  the  Sabbath  some  instruction  is  given  in  the  facts  of  Bible  history  and  the  general 
plan  of  redemption,  as  points  for  thought  and  talk  in  their  lodges,  and  all  the  heathen 
cruelties  that  come  to  his  notice  are  reproved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  punished  or  pre- 
vented; but  to  afford  such  instruction  as  would  lead  them  to  embrace  Christianity, 
the  residence  among  them  of  a  missionary  speaking  their  language  is  necessary.  This 
matter  has  been,  almost  persistently,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  mission  board,  to 
whom  this  agency  has  a  right  to  apply.  Some  money  was  appropriated,  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  board,  for  Indians  in  Montana,  but  no  benefit  from  it  lias  yet 
reached  these  Indians.  Liberal  sums  are  expended  to  better  instruct  the  Hindoo 
mother,  that  she  may  not  sacrifice  her  babe  to  Ganges,  but  nothing  is  done  to  teach 
otir  ovm  heathen  to  refrain  from  the  greater  cruelty  of  tying  their  babes  in  trees  to 
slowly  perish !    How  long  is  this  glaring  inconsistency  to  continue  ? 

INDIAN  TRANSPORTATIONS. 

To  economize  the  sum  allowed  last  fall  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  for  the  comple- 
tion of  our  buildings,  the  nearest  saw-mill  being  on  Lyons  Creek,  160  miles  from  the 
agency,  and  the  cost  of  freight  being  more  than  the  cost  of  the  lumber  at  the  mill,  a 
freight  train  of  Indian  teamsters  was  formed,  who  made  two  trips  under  the  charge  of  two 
white  employds.  The  last  trip  was  made  by  21  wagons,  and  the  work  was  safely  and 
satisfactorily  performed.  As  tiie  whole  thing  was  entirely  new  two  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome :  the  first,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  report,  that  the  agent  only  wanted  to 
get  the  young  men  to  Port  Shaw  and  imprison  them;  the  secx)nd,  to  prevent  low  white 
men  on  the  borders  of  the  reservation  fr^om  bringing  whisky  into  the  camps  at  night. 
The  Indians  thus  demonstrated  their  capability  of  freighting  their  own  goods  and 
supplies  either  from  the  railway  terminus  or  from  the  head  of  river  navigatioUi  when- 
ever the  department  shall  consider  it  proper  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 
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BAW-MILI* 

The  saw-mill  is  now  in  working  order,  and  is  sacoessfully  turning  ont  lumber.  A  large 
gang  of  Indians  were  employed  in  the  monntaius  for  some  weeks,  cutting  saw-logs  and 
patting  them  in  the  river,  where,  after  a  twenty  mile  '*  drive/'  they  were  stopped  by 
a  boom  at  the  mill.  Nearly  1,000  logs  have  been  brought  down  this  season,  and  there 
iaan  almost  ezhanstless  supply  of  fine  timber  on  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  Appli- 
cations from  the  ranchmen  in  the  Teton  Valley,  50  miles  distant,  to  purchase  lumber, 
have  been  made.  Our  mill  is  100  miles  nearer  to  them  than  any  other,  and.  if  the  de- 
partment will  allow  it,  a  profitable  source  of  employment  is  thus  opened  to  tne  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The  winter  was  long  and  severe,  and  as  spring  opened,  throat  disease,  a  species  of 
diphtheria,  spread  among  the  children,  and  measles  became  prevalent.  Every  family 
was  affected  less  or  more,  and  many  of  the  cases  were  fatal.  The  phyician  was  dili- 
gent and  generally  successful,  but  those  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  who  adopted  the 
native  remedy,  plunging  into  cold  water,  had  heavy  mortality.  This  has  now  passed 
away,  and  there  is  general  good  health. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  has  been  useful,  and  performed  the  duties  required  faithfully,  In 
seTeral  cases  where  horses  had  been  stolen  from  neighboring  tnbes,  they  sooght  ont 
and  had  them  returned  to  their  owners.  Quite  a  large  number  of  stray  horses  found 
on  the  reservation  were  brought  to  the  agency,  and  restored  to  the  owners. 

Looking  back  over  the  year,  and  its  work,  the  result  is  encouraging.  The  disposi- 
tion to  give  up  the  chase  and  locate  is  spreading.  More  of  the  Indians  wear  citizens 
dress ;  they  make  progress  in  the  management  of  teams  and  wagons ;  in  plowing,  har- 
rowing, and  hoeing  crops ;  in  fence  building,  cutting  timber,  and  in  building  their  own 
cabins ;  appear  to  take  pride  in  keeping  up  their  reputation  for  obedience,  and  are 
anxious  to  be  instructed  in  what  is  required  of  them.  With  proper  encouragement 
and  protection,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  Indians  may  not  in  a  few  years  become 
self-sustaining  and  prosperous. 

Very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  YOUNG. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont., 

August  25,  1891. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  dated  July  1, 1  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  a^^enoy,  the  agency  having 
been  established,  as  the  name  would  imply,  for  the  benefit  oi  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians 
in  1868,  subsequent  to  Laramie  treaty,  May  7  of  that  year. 

POPULATION. 

Our  last  census  shows  the  followiug:  Men,  960;  boys,  770;  women,  1,100;  girls, 
670;  total,  3,500  souls.  There  are  of  this  number  near  a  thousand  persons  capable  of 
beariug  arms.  The  boys  learn  the  use  of  fire-arms  quite  early  in  life,  and  to  ride  on 
horseback  from  infancy,  being  tied  upon  the  horse  before  they  have  learned  to  sit  him. 
They  are  profusely  rich  in  horses,  owning  on  an  average  of  at  least  four  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  they 
are  held  in  common,  but  on  the  contrary  each  individual  owns  and  manages  for  him- 
self or  herself  as  the  case  may  be.  By  marriage  a  woman  does  not  surrender  or  trans- 
fer the  right  to  her  property,  but  maintains  it  in  her  own  right,  to  use  or  dispose  of 
according  to  her  own  will. 

PROPERTY. 

Their  property,  then,  would  schedule  about  as  foljows: 

Horses,  14,000,  at  |20 $280,000 

Buffalo  robes,  10,000,  at  $4 40,000 

Cattle,  600,  at  $18 10,800 

Peltries,  50,000  pounds,  at  25  cents 12,500 

Other  furs  ai\d  peltries 5,000 

Total 348,300 

This  estimate,  which  is  a  very  moderate  one,  shows  that  in  per  capita  wealth  they 
•ompare  favorably  with  their  pale-faced  brothers  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
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THE   RESERVATION 

embraces  near  8,000,000  acres  of  land,  extending  from  the  107th  meridian  to  near  the 
llltH  oo  -tlie  west,  and  includes  all  tnat  portion  of  the  Territory  lying  between  the 
YeUoTvstone  River  and  the  Wyoming  line.    The  Yellowstone  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Monnt^a^iTis  extends  almost  along  the  entire  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation. 
Between  -fclie  mountains  and  the  river,  the  face  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  broken,  but 
is  covered  ^with  excellent  bunch  grass,  which,  with  numerous  streams  of  pure  cold  water, 
makes  it;  one  of  the  most  desirable  grazing  regions  in  the  West.    There  are  nuraer- 
ous  fertile  valleys,  all  of  which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  streams  which  meander  through 
them,  a.nd  which  produce  bountifully  anj^hing  grown  in  this  latitude.    These  streams 
are  feci  l>y  springs  and  the  everlasting  snows  in  the  wild  gorges  of  the  rough  mount- 
ain side,  all  joining  in  the  Yellowstone  in  their  mad  rush  to  join  the  Father  of  Waters. 

TREATIES. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  in  June,  1880,  by  this  tribe  with  the  government,  for  the  ces- 
sion of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  the  western  and  southern  ^>ortions  of  the  reserve,  but 
which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  has  never  been  ratihed  by  Congress.    A  treaty 
waa  alBo  made  on  the22d  of  the  present  month  by  the  Crows,  with  a  commission  ap- 
pointed "by  the  government,  consisting  of  Messrs.  L.  A  Luce,  W.  H.  Walker,  and  C. 
A.  M-ax-well,  granting  the  right  of  way  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  across  the 
reservation,  along  the  Yellowstone  River.    The  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  18&)  occasions  much  unfavorable  comment  amon^  the  Indians,  as  they 
feel  that  the  government  is  trifling  with  them  and  suspect  bad  iaith  on  its  part. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  fruits  of  persistent,  patient  labor  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  practically  illustrate  that  the  wildest  Indian  can  be  induced  to  labor. 
During  the  present  season  at  least  twenty  families  of  Indians  have  abandoned  their 
lodges,  moved  into  houses,  and  begun  the  work  of  opening  up  farms  and  homes  for 
themselves.    The^  have  broken  and  planted  to  vegetables  aoout  30  acres,  all  of  which 
is  yielding  bountifully,  and  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to  those  thus  engaged. 
The^  have  cut  and  hauled  the  poles  anq  built  at  least  500  rods  of  fence,  and  are  all 
anxious  to  have  more  land  inclosed  and  in  cultivation  another  year.    A  hopeful  fea- 
ture of  the  case  is  that  among  the  most  active  workers  are  a  number  of  the  leading 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  who  have  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  .break  through  and  disregaid 
all  the  hereditary  traditions  of  the  tribe,  with  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies^ handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  blister  their  hands  at  manual  labor  and 
exhibit  them  with  pride  as  marks  of  distinction,  showing  their  progress  '*  in  the  white 
man's  road."    Their  almost  universal  cry  is  "  Build  for  us  houses,'*  "  Show  us  how  to 
work,''  &c.    A  hundred  families  could  easily  have  been  settled  this  year  had  we  been 
furnished  with  the  necessary  facilities.    The  success  of  this  year  will  still  further 
stimulate  others  next  year. 

EDUCATION. 

A  school  has  been  kept  in  operation  for  ten  months  of  the  past  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  30  pupils.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  there  were 
but  few  Indians  near  the  agency.  The  home  was  small  and  but  ill  adapted  to  such 
purpose,  and  but  few  were  encamped  within  reach  of  the  school-room  for  sufficient  time 
to  have  accomplished  much.  With  those  in  attendance,  however,  commendable  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Our  new  home  building  is  approaching  completion  and  will  be 
of  important  service  in  our  work. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  done  among  these  people  save  by  a  Jesuit  priest  in 
the  J)ast  few  weeks.  *  *  The  field  is  white  for  the  harvest,  ''and  although  repeated  efiforts 
have  been  made,  they  have  so  far  been  fruitless. 

CIVILIZATION. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  most  arduous  and  trying  labor  in  the  civilization  of  this 
people  has  been  performed.  It  required  the  most  persistent  labor  to  induce  them  to 
yield  their  educated  prejudice  against  labor  by  the  braves,  but  the  barriers  have 
yielded.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  moral  courage  of  no  ordinary  character  by  the  pio- 
neers in  this  work,  when  they  met  the  continued  scoffs  of  the  wilder  ones,  and  even 
the  sneers  and  taunts  of  women  and  children.  To  one  familiar  with  the  extent  of  this, 
their  conduct  rises  to  the  high  plane  of  moral  heroism.  They  have  now  progressed  to 
that  extent  that  it  is  an  every-day  scene  about  the  agency  to  see  Indians  hauling  wood, 
sawed  lumber  and  poles,  plowing,  planting,  hoeing,  herding,  building  fence,  chop- 
ping wood,  or  hauling  agency  freight.  Their  repuguance  for  all  these  innovations  of 
eivilization  having  been  overcome,  it  now  remains  only  to  properly  direct  their  efforts 
and  furnish  them  with  such  necessaries  as  they  require,  and  the  question  of  their  civili- 
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zation  becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  They  have  in  a  large  measure  abandoned  their 
profligacy  and  seem  anxious  to  acquire  proprietorship  in  horses,  cattle,  farm  implements, 
and,  in  short,  property.  They  are  not  slow  to  realize  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
aronnd  them  and  the  necessity  of  their  accommodating  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
resnlts  effected  by  the  irresistible  progress  of  American  genius  and  industry.  Soon  the 
last  herd  of  wild  game  will  have  disappeared  from  their  hunting-grounds  forever,  and 
their  stories  of  the  war-path  and  hunting-trail  be  relegated  to  the  musty  environs  of 
mythology.  They  must  in  the  near  future  be  merged  into  our  progressive  industries 
and  their  '*  old  li& ''  sink  back  among  the  garnered  traditions  of  the  past. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  KELLER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Flathead  Agency,  Mont., 

August  15,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  service,  I  have  the  honor  to 
BQbmit  this,  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency,  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
doty  to  inform  the  department  of  the  rapid  progress  and  steady  advancement  of  the 
Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits,  habits  of  civilization,  and  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing. Instead  of  a  wild,  waste,  and  unbroken  soil,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  marked 
Uie  scene,  the  rich  and  oeautiful  agricultural  valleys  are  being  cut  up  into  farms,  with 
snng  houses  and  well-fenced  fields,  and  the  owners  have  now  schools,  churches,  and 
a  written  language.  The  houses  are  built  by  the  Indians  themselves,  who  only  require 
the  assistance  of  the  agency  carpenter  as  to  doors,  windows,  and  other  matters  of  finish. 
Of  course  the  fences  are  also  built  by  the  Indians,  who  split  and  haul  the  rails,  and 
many  of  whom  have  become  experts  with  the  scythe  and  grain-cradle,  while  a  few  are 
capable  of  running  mowing,  reaping,  and  threshing  machines.  When  lumber  is  wanted 
by  an  Indian,  he  delivers  logs  at  the  agency  mill,  where  he  assists  the  sawyer  in  cutting 
them  into  the  required  bill.  During  the  last  quarter  alone  there  were  29,000  feet  of 
lomber  manufactured  as  cited  above,  and  delivered  to  Indians  for  building  purposes, 
and  when  the  haying  and  harvesting  seasons  are  over  there  will  doubtless  be  a  lively 
demand  for  more. 

The  cereals  raised  upon  the  reservation  consist  almost  entirely  of  oats  and  wheat, 
they  being  the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Considerable  corn  and  beanS| 
however,  with  some  barley,  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated,  while  cabbage,  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  roots  of  all  kinds  grow  in  abundance.  Of  course  we  have  still  a  ^eat 
many  thriftless  Indians  upon  the  reservation,  who  prefer  to  wander  about  and  live  a 
Kff  of  vagrancy,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fast  settling  down,  and  the  lodge  is  giving 
way  to  permanent  habitations. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Indian  boarding-schools  on  this  reservation  for  boys  and  girls  are  both  under 
contract  between  the  department  and  the  Rev.  J.  fi.  A.  Brouillet,  the  boys  and  girls 
being  taught  in  separate  buildings,  and  under  separate  contracts.  The  former  have 
competent  male  teachers  connected  with  the  Mission  of  Saint  Ignatius,  viz,  a  piincipal 
and  four  assistants,  two  of  whom  instruct  in  farm  and  garden  culture,  blacksmithing, 
carpentering,  working  in  saw  and  grist  mills,  cooking,  baking,  working  in  printing 
•iBoe,  and  other  useful  employments.  The  pnpils  are  also  instructed  in  the  English 
Unraage  in  reading,  writing,  lower  mathematics,  geography,  &.c.  The  girls,  who  are 
vn&T  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  addition  to  the  English  branches  just  men- 
tioned, are  educated  in  household  work  of  every  description,  and  also  in  music.  The 
ehoroh  choir  is  composed  altogether  of  the  ^Is  and  boys  of  the  schools,  and  a  band, 
cooaisting  of  a  number  of  the  boys,  with  eight  brass  instruments,  supplemented  by 
drams,  fifes,  &.C.,  has  been  formed,  and  the  teachers  expect  to  turn  out  some  very  re- 
spectable musicians  in  the  course  of  time.  These  Indian  schools  are  pronounced  by 
«]  who  visit  them,  either  officially  or  otherwise,  as  of  the  very  best  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  for  resnlts  in  all  the  branches  taught  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  Indian  education.  There  is  a  general  desire  among  the  Indians  to 
^▼e  their  children  educated,  and  a  large  number  of  applicants  to  the  schools  cannot 
^  admitted,  as  the  contract  with  the  government  only  provides  for  a  limited  number. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  IXDU8TRY. 

As  some  of  the  siatera  in  charge  of  the  school  are  practical  weavers,  I  would  suggest 
Ihat  a  smaU  outlay  of  some  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  pnrohase  of  a  weaver's  hand- 
^oom,  extra  sets  of  reels  and  spools,  three  or  four  spinning-wheels,  some  yam  reels,  and 
ftdosm  or  so  of  hand  wool-cards,  with  one  handmi  pounds  of  warp  in  skeins,  would 
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be  sofflcient  to  start  a  new  industry  at  these  schools,  which  would  prove  of  invalna- 
ble  benefit  to  the  Indians,  as  the  manufacture  of  cloths  in  this  manner  would  have  a 
tendency  to  induce  them  to  destroy  their  dogs,  and  raise  sheep  in  place  of  them. 

SANITARY. 

Scrofbla  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation, 
and  it  gradually  undermines  the  constitutions  of  those  affected,  hastening  their  pas- 
sage to  the  crave.  There  seem  to  be  no  peculiar  causes  for  the  affection  but  those  of 
a  character  fitted  to  lessen  the  energies  of  the  system  and  to  impoverish  the  blood. 
The  Indians'  mode  of  life  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  it.  Habitual  exposure  to 
cold^  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food,  with  sometimes  excesses  in  eating,  want  of  clean- 
liness, &c.,  may  have  favored  the  development  of  tubercles,  but,  in  the  great  m^ority 
of  fatal  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  among  them,  the  original  and  essential  cause 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  an  inherited  peculiarity  of  their  organization.  Disease 
of  the  eve  is  another  affection  very  common  among  the  Indians,  particularly  among 
those  of  the  Kootenais  tribe,  and  to  the  same  causes  as  those  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  former  disease,  and  to  their  fTe(|uent  exposure  to  smoke  in  their  lodges,  it  may 
be  attributed.  With  these  exceptions,  disease  on  this  reservation  is  by  no  means  preva- 
lent, and  a  sanitary  report  would,  I  believe,  comnare  favorably  with  one  from  any 
4)ther  portion  of  the  continent.  An  hospital  here,  however,  would  prove  very  benen- 
cial  to  the  Indians,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  following  an  appropriate  medical 
course,  which  is  more  especially  required  for  chronic  diseases,  such  as  those  above  men- 
tioned. When  medicines  are  given  to  the  Indians  to  take  to  their  homes,  the  *'  direc- 
tion "  is  very  often  forgotten,  or,  being  entirely  neglected,  the  patient  uses  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  or  frequency  of  the  doses.  Of  course  drugs  cannot  be  used 
in  this  indiscriminate  manner,  even  when  comparatively  harmless,  with  any  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  Indians  neither  can  nor  will  diet  themselves 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  treatment  or  prescription  which  they  receive  from  a 
physician.  A  small  hospital,  therefore,  with  a  competent  nurse,  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience, and  would  furnish  Indians  with  the  advantage  of  a  comfortable  and  healthy 
room  while  under  medical  treatment. 

CRIME 

on  the  reservation  is  of  rare  occurrence.  With  the  exception  of  small  faults  and  delin- 
quencies, to  which  all  races  and  people  are  given,  I  have  nothing  to  report  as  happen- 
ing during  the  past  year.  Such  great  crimes  as  murder  or  polygamy  have  been  un- 
known. There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  sale  of  whisky  on  the  reservation,  and  not  a 
single  case  of  drunkenness  or  insubordination  has  come  under  my  notice  or  been 
reported  to  me.  But,  when  the  vicious  and  riotous  portions  of  the  tribes  visit  the 
towns  and  settlements  outside  of  the  reservation,  they  are  supplied  with  liquor  and 
get  intoxicated,  and  crimes  and  debaucheries  which  are  unknown  here  are  then  com- 
mitted. Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  miserable  few  referred  to,  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  and  injustice  to  the  m^ority  of  the  Indians  to  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent, 
their  free  trade  and  uncontrolled  liberty  to  deal  with  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
adjacent  towns,  as  a  curtailment  of  such  privileges  would  place  those  who  are  now 
stock  raisers  and  producers  to  a  certain  extent  at  a  disadvantage  with  other  producers 
of  the  country,  and  leave  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  reservation  traders  as  to 
the  sale  of  their  stock  and  produce. 
As  a  census  has  lately  been  taken,  it  will  perhaps  be  understood  that  the  replies 

S'ven  to  questions  contained  in  the  statistical  document  herewith  forwarded  should 
lly  therewith  and  be  wholly  reliable.  But  while  in  a  settled  white  commnnity 
such  would,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  the  case,  a  belief  in  the  absolute  exactitude 
of  an  Indian  census  would  give  birth  to  very  erroneous  impressions.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  census  takers  meet  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  correct  information.  What  obstacles  then  are  met  with  in  the 
Indian  country,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  totally  ignorant  of  weights,  measures, 
yea,  even  of  their  own  ages,  can  well  be  imagined.  While,  therefore,  the  census  returns 
are  an  excellent  ^uide  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  attending  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  believed  that  in  this  case,  through  them,  a  very  close  estimate 
has  been  arrived  at,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  following  points: 
1st.  When  the  total  population  of  the  reserve  is  represented  in  the  census  papers  as 
1,057,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  no  season  of  the  year  can  more  than  three-quarters 
thereof  be  found,  a  large  number  being  camped  in  various  secluded  spots  fishing  or 
hunting.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  it  should  be  known  that,  bordering  on  tlie  reserve, 
there  is  a  large  plateau  known  as  Horse  Plains,  which  is  not  only  a  good  fishing-grounq 
but  a  first  rate  winter  cattle-range.  There  being  ver>'  few  whites  in  the  neighborhood, 
Indians  will  slip  across  the  line,  and  many  are  always  to  be  found  in  that  section,  while 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  what  portion  does  and  what  portion 
does  not  belong  to  this  agency,  as  the  locality  referred  to  is  en  route  to  the  lands  of 
the  Spokanes,  Colvilles,  and  CoBur  d* Alines,  all  of  which  tribes  speak  the  Flathead 
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lan^age.  For  these  reasons  the  estimate  given  in  the  aforesaid  document  will  be 
found  to  exceed  the  population  mentioned  by  name  in  the  census  returns  by  one-fourth, 
udded  to  the  Kootenais  and  Fend  d'Qreilles,  there  being  a  correct  list  of  the  Flatheads, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  receive  regular  annuities. 

2d.  While  those  only  who  make  a  business  of  farming  and  "  follow  if  for  a  livelihood 
would,  with  us,  be  entitled  to  rank  as  farm-laborers,  it  would  lead  to  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  were  all  others  denied  the 
credit  of  doing  farm- work.  While  there  are  only  ninety-six  Indians  who  own  farms, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  their  relatives  and  friends  who  do  a  good  deal  of  hunting, 
but  who  also  assist  to  cultivate  the  ground.  In  fact,  while  there  are  very  few  who 
can  be  enrolled  as  regular  laborers  or  mechanics,  there  are  really  a  large  number  who 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  of  one  kind  or  another  during  the  year,  either  for 
their  feUows  or  in  the  neighboring  settlements. 

3d.  The  census  being  taken  last  winter,  while  yet  there  was  no  cultivation  of  the 

Sound  going  on,  the  acreage  represented  as  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  represents 
e  amount  of  land  under  fence,  but  as  such  is  seldom,  if  ever,  all  tilled  during  any  one 
year,  the  estiuiate  of  cultivated  ground  now  furnished  will  be  found  considerably  less. 
4th.  As  stated  among  the  statistical  replie§,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  division  of 
ground  on  this  reservation.  There  being  a  considerable  amount  of  arable  land,  any 
Indian  who  desires  to  become  a  farmer  selects  from  the  unoccupied  parts  thereof  the 
location  which  suits  him  best,  fences  as  much  as  he  desires,  and,  being  thoroughly 
independent  in  connection  therewith,  proceeds  to  cultivate. 

5th.  With  respect  to  dress:  Although  there  are  few  Indians  of  this  section  who  have 
entirely  discarded  all  the  outward  signs  and  appendages  of  their  forefathers,  there 
are  pernaps  still  fewer  who,  in  thiq  particular,  do  not  more  or  less  imitate  the  white 
man,  many  to  a  very  great  extent. 

These  remarks  being  taken  into  consideration,  I  believe  my  report  wiU  be  found 
thoroujghly  reliable,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  of  moment  to  add,  with  the  excep- 
tion ofa  statement  that,  without  doubt,  these  Indians  are  prosperous  and  happy ; 
that  they  are  pleased  aud  contented  with  the  treatment  they  have  for  some  years  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  state  of  aJSairs 
shoold  be  altered,  unless  the  cupidity  of  the  white  race  produces  a  struggle  for  the 
land  of  the  red  man  for  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  former  has  no  necessity. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont., 

August  20,  1881. 

8ir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  present  to  you  my  third  annual  report  of  the 
Indian  service  at  this  agency. 

This  reservation  is  situated  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  comprises  all  that  part 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Missouri  River  on  the  south,  the  British  line  on  the 
north,  the  Marias  River  on  the  west,  and  the  109th  parallel  on  the  east,  less  the  area 
covered  by  the  military  post  of  Fort  Assinaboine,  wnich  covers  an  area  of  some  1,200 
square  miles  of  territory,  more  or  less.  The  balauce  of  the  territory  comprised  within 
the  bounds,  as  above  stat^,  probably  contains  2,500  square  miles,  and  is  unmistakably 
in  both  instances  much  larger  than  their  wants  require.  The  territory  as  above  de- 
•cribed  is  probably  as  valuable  for  stock-raising  and  other  agricultural  pursuits  as 
Miy  other  portion  of  Montana,  and  already  the  whites  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  time 
when  they  can  bring  their  flocks  to  graze  upon  the  land  now  held  for  the  Indians. 
The  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  supposably  rich  in  minerals  and  ores,  has  attractions  for 
another  class  of  our  people,  and  they  only  await  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indians' 
title  to  fully  prospect  for  the  precious  metals. 

In  connection  with  its  adaptability  for  grazing  purposes  I  will  state  that  last  winter, 
while  all  through  Montana  the  cold  and  depth  of  the  snow  was  unpre-cedented,  here 
at  Belknap,  and  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  either  way,  the  snow  never  at  any  .time 
attained  a  depth  of  over  8  inches.  Our  beef  herd  was  delivered  about  November  15, 
and  to  keep  them  from  straying  away  I  had  to  corral  them  nights  for  two  months ; 
■till  everjr  one,  except  those  slaughtered  before,  went  through  the  winter  and  came 
oat  in  the  spring  in  good  condition. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

The  nomber  of  Indians  at  this  post  varies  some  with  the  different  seasons.  Some  of 
the  AMnaboines  appear  to  have  a  disposition  to  go  to  Wolf  Point,  and  some  go  north 
aad  take  their  money,  thus  becoming  British  IncUans.    When  I  nnd  out  such  cases  I 
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immediately  take  up  their  tickets,  but  there  are  always  some  of  my  Indians  at  Wolf 
Point  and  Cypress,  and  probably  as  many  from  those  places  hei'e.  A  portion  of  the 
Oros  Ventres  nave  also  a  great  desire  to  spend  most  of  their  time  across  the  Missouri 
River,  some  of  them  staving  nearly  all  the  time  with  the  Crows.  A  band  of  them  went 
to  visit  the  Atapahoes  last  fall,  where  they  have  relatives,  so  that  the  exact  number 
cannot  be  given.  The  approximate  number,  according  to  our  census,  together  with 
those  away,  is,  Asslnaboines,  900;*  Gros  Ventres,  1,100. 

I  have  lately  received  letters  from  ranchmen  in  the  Judith  country,  complaining  of 
the  presence  of  some  forty  lodges  of  Gros  Ventres,  and  stating  that,  although  they  had 
not  caught  them  in  the  act,  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  killing  and 
living  off  their  cattle,  and  asking  for  their  removal.  I  immediat<ely  wrote  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Maginnis,  about  30  miles  from  where  the  Gros  Ventres  were 
camped,  asking  him  to  remove  them  across  the  Missouri  River  on  to  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  to  use  such  force  as  was  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result ;  up  to  this  time 
I  have  not  learned  the  outcome.  When  these  Indians  left  the  agency,  about  June  1, 
I  expressly  charged  them  not  to  cross  the  Missouri  River,  under  pain  of  having  the 
military  sent  after  them.  The  main  reason  why  these  Indians  are  so  determined  to  go 
off  the  reservation  is  that  they  can  get  whisky. 

The  Judith  County  is  open  to  settlement,  and  is  settling  up  with  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple ;  one  class  the  ranchmen,  who  have  large  cattle  and  horse  interests :  thev  are  good 
citizens,  and  are  anxious  to  have  the  Indians  kept  away.  Then  the  otner  class  is  Just 
as  anxious  to  have  them  come  and  stay  through  the  winter,  because  they  are  most  all 
of  them  traders  in  a  small  way  and  can  purchase  all  the  Indians*  peltries  for  a  song, 
and  will  and  do  trade  them  all  the  whisky  they  can  pay  for.  The  wood-choppers  on 
the  Missouri  River  are  all  doing  the  same  thing,  and  I  think  it  would  be  tne  right 
•  thing  to  clean  them  all  out  and  allow  no  man  to  Keep  a  wood-yard  without  being  duly 
licensed,  or  send  detectives  to  catch  them  in  their  nefarious  traffic.  The  facts  are,  an 
Indian  loves  whisky  as  well  or  better  than  his  white  brother,  and  will  take  jnst  as 
great  risks  and  go  as  far  to  get  it  as  they  will ;  and  no  agent  can,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country,  fully  control  all  his  Indians. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  furnished  the  past  year  were  ample  for  all  their  want<s,  taken  in  con- 
nectioa  with  what  they  get  by  hunting  and  what  they  raised  last  year.  Still  they 
are  poor — poor  in  clothing  for  two  reasons ;  they  made  but  few  robes  and  skins  last  fall 
and  winter,  thus  cutting  them  short  in  their  trade,  and  also  from  the  half-bree<ls'  trad- 
ing them  out  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  their  annuity  goods. 

And  while  upon  this  subject  I  might  as  well  say  that  the  half-breeds  are  a  terrible 
nuisance,  and  should  be  immediately  abated,  or  relegated  to  their  own  country.    Every 
one  of  them  is  a  trader,  and  trades  the  Indians  out  of  the  goods  sent  to  the  Indians  by 
the  government.    An  Indian  is  just  as  intemperate  in  the  use  of  black  tea  as  he  would 
be  in  the  use  of  whisky,  and  for  a  little  tea  the  half-breed  can  buy  almost  anything 
an  Indian  has,  so  that  the  British  half-breed  gets  as  much  benefit  from  the  goods  fur- 
nished by  the  government  as  do  the  Indians  themselves.     I  propose  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  some  of  them  the  coming  season  if  occasion  requires,  but  the  best  and  right  way 
to  control  these  matters  is  to  drive  them  all  out  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  punish- 
ing them  by  conflscatiuc  horses,  carts,  &c.     I  might  also  say  that  they  use  evei^  en- 
deavor to  keep  our  own  Indians  away  from  buffalo,  by  falsehoods,  threats,  and  by  form- 
ing combinations  to  drive  the  buffalo  away  from  this  part  of  the  country.    Buffalo  are 
now  within  50  miles  of  this  post,  but  the  half-breeds  and  Northern  Indians  are  mov- 
ing in  such  numbers  that  they  will  soon  be  slaughtered  and  driven  out. 

RELATION  WITH  THE  WHITES. 

In  this  direction  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  copy  my  report  of  last  year,  viz :  My 
Indians  are  eminently  friendly  with  the  whites,  although  disappointed  in  not  being 
protected  in  rights  of  territory.    I  have  failed  to  see  anything  in  their  general  conduct 
that  would  indicate  anything  but  the  most  friendly  disposition.    It  has  been  my  aim 
to  keep  them  fully  assured  that  the  whites  would  always  be  their  friends  and  protect 
tnem  m  all  their  rights,  but  they  are  somewhat  incredulous  in  regard  to  the  latter 
statement,  saying,  and  with  truth,  that  if  such  was  the  fact,  the  military  at  Fort  As- 
smaboiae  would  show  more  of  a  disposition  to  drive  out  the  trespassers  lipon  the  res- 
ervation. 

MORAL8. 

of^  ®^*^^'d  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  their  morals  had  improved  since  the  date 
e,n^^  vS^*  report,  but  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  appreciable  differ- 
anH  '  Ml  ®  same  causes  and  the  same  influences  combine,  as  it  probably  always  has 
2ioi-^. V  '  ^?^°  *^®"*  ^"^  contact  with  civilization,  to  drag  them  down  in  the  scale  of 
infl^^^*  1  believe  it  will  take  many  years  of  trials  and  conscientious  work,  and  the 
anri  ^^®®  ^^  *?*^^  schools  and  agricultural  pursuits,  before,  an  approach  to  the  habits 
»n<l  ways  of  the  whites  wiU  be  reached  by  this  people. 
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AGRICULTURK. 

In  a|^caltaral  pursuits  I  ^m  pleased  to  give  a  good  report.  The  seasou  has  been 
propitious  from  the  start,  and  everything  that  has  been  put  into  the  ground  has 
thriven  wonderfully.  We  had  broken  in  the  spring  20  acres  of  ground,  which  was 
sown  to  oats.  They  are  now  being  cut,  and  although  not  an  extra  crop  (which  could 
not  be  expected  on  new  breaking),  still  will  repay  the  expense  incurred.  Of  wheat 
but  little  was  sown ;  it  is  a  good  crop.  Of  potatoes  there  were  probably  planted  26 
acres ;  they  are  a  good  crop  and  will  yield  heavily.  Of  com  the  seed  was  bad,  and  in 
some  cases  it  did  not  come  up,  but  what  did  come  up,  say  two-thirds  of  a  stand,  is 
firat  rate ;  the  King  Philip  variety  that  I  ordered  is  now  in  the  ear,  and  if  we  do  not  have 
early  frosts  will  probably  mature ;  sweet  com  is  fit  for  the  table.  Of  turnips  there 
are  probably  30  acres ;  they  are  a  eood  crop ;  the  earl^-sown  is  fit  for  use,  and  are 
being  used  by  the  Indians.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  bid  fair,  but  rather  late ;  they 
w6re  planted  on  new  breaking.    All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  very  fine. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  report  without  giving  my  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
capacity  and  adaptabilitv  of  this  country  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes ;  of  the 
latter  I  have  already  spoken.  I  have  now  been  here  long  enough  to  watcn  the  growth 
of  three  seasons'  crops,  and  I  can  say  all  those  three  years  the  crops  have  been  good, 
and  I  believe  that  if  land  sufficient  could  be  broken,  and  seed  and  implements  furnished, 
wheat  enough  could  be  raised  in  the  next  three  years  to  supply  these  Indians  with  all 
the  bread  they  would  need.  Of  course,  a  grist-mill  would  be  necessary.  There  are 
several  sites  on  Milk  River,  near  the  agency,  where  such  a  mill  could  be  erected,  with 
sufficient  power  and  water  to  run  two  run  oi  stones,  if  needed.  I  believe  this  country 
it  peculiarly  adapted  to  raising  of  small  grains  of  all  kinds,  and  of  root  crops  there 
has  been  no  failure  since  I  have  been  here.  So  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  as  a  matter 
of  profit  it  would  be  well  for  the  department  to  at  once  cause  to  be  broken  at  least 
300  acres  more  land,  and  the  erection  of  a  mill,  with  a  view  to  the  Indians  raising  their 
own  bread  at  an  eaily  day.  I  have  no  doubt  but  with  proper  management  the  result 
would  be  satisfactory. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

Some  75  families  of  Indians  have  remained  at  the  agency  all  summer,  and  double 
that  number  have  been  here  part  of  the  time.  There  are  about  200  allotments  of  lands 
to  Indians,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  Indians  have  remained,  their  crops,  with  the 
assistance  and  supervision  of  the  head  farmer,  have  been  well  tended  and  will  give 
good  retoms.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  future  in  getting  quite  a  proportion  of 
the  Asainaboines  to  till  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  will  increase  with  each  succeeding 
year.  The  Gros  Ventres  do  not  fall  int<>  those  ways  as  readily  as  the  Assinaboines ; 
they  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the  fruits  of  others'  labors,  and  no  doubt  will  in  time 
join  in  the  production  of  the  same. 

While  I  write,  most  of  my  Indians  are  here  near  the  agency,  or  on  their  way  here. 
Thev  have  been  away  for  some  time,  and  have  had  a  successful  nunt.  They  are  bring- 
ing uu^  quantities  of  dried  meat,  which  I  am  storing  for  them.  They  will  stay  for 
a  few  weeKS,  and  then  start  out  again  for  another  hunt.  Some  of  them  while  here 
win  cQt  hay,  and  propose  to  build  themselves  log  houses  this  fall.  In  the  advance- 
mnt  in  agricultural  pursuits,  I  am  pleased  to  record  a  decided  advancement. 

ILIJGIT  TRADING. 

The  agsreffation  of  so  many  Indians  in  the  Biilk  River  country  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Milk  Biver  has  produced  a  lot  of  illicit  traders,  who  mostly  have  their 
hMidqaarteiB  at  Carroll,  on  the  Blissouri  River,  not  within  my  Jurisdiction.  Whisky  is 
tbore  sold  to  Indians  and  half-breeds,  openly  and  in  any  quantity  that  they  can  pay  for. 
They  also  smd  out  traders  into  the  lower  Milk  River  country,  and  trade  whisky,  tea, 
Ac  My  own  Indians,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  get  but  little  if  any,  their  trade  beinff 
BOitly  confined  to  the  North  or  British  Indians.  A  party  of  50  lodges  of  Crees  passed 
here  on  their  way  north  some  days  ago.  Two  of  my  police  found  a  bottle  in  one  of  their 
lodges,  of  most  villainous  stuff  which  they  called  whisky,  and  confiscated  and  brought 
H  to  me.  They  had,  it  seem^  enough  to  last  them  all  the  way  from  Carroll  and  have 
•one  left  when  they  arrived  here.  Something  should  be  done  to  breiJc  up  this  traffic. 
I  would  advise  a  little  detective  work  at  Carroll  and  vicinity. 

INDIAN  POLICE 

an  not  as  effective  as  I  could  wish.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  have  a 
white  man  as  leader,  and  as  the  position  might  be  a  uttle  dangerous,  I  would  recom- 
■sod  that  he,  if  one  of  the  employes,  should  receive  additional  pay.  I  intend  to  re- 
organize them  this  fall  with  a  white  man  at  their  head,  when  I  do  not  doubt  they  will 
he  mom  efficient. 

8CHOOLINO. 

A  day-tehool  has  been  kept  up  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  year,  and  with  very 
iair  rwnlts.    The  needs  ana  good  of  the  service  require  the  establishment  of  a  board- 
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^<>.v  aa  T>rftOtio»t>l«-  To  that  and  I  submitted  a  plan  to  the  hon- 
U^Tuteriorfor  boftrding-BchoollioMe.whichwaaapproved.  Later, 
i™™  ■abmittod,  since  which  time  I  have  heard  nothing  from  it; 
atrtie  erection  of  buildingb  and  the  eetablinhment  of  a  boarding- 
Iftved  for  upon  the  aocjomplUhment  of  educational  facilitieBverj 
iniE  o/ these  IndiaoB  depeuds;  infact  upon  these  aKenoioa  depends 
A  oi-*'iUzed  elevatiom  •>/ th«»  people. 

tell  it.  to  be  unders'tooil  tnat  in  tbia  respect  1  have  aimed  to  give 
I  have  striven  to  in  no  wiae  overrate  or  overstate,  bnt  to  give 
to  my  mind,  and  altbough  the  advancement  of  the  people  under 
Iff^^v-e  neen  all  I  conlcL  -wisn,  still  it  has  been  all  that  conld  leaaou- 
It  baa  been  my  endeavor  to  impreu  upon  them  the  necesaitj  that 
ould  engage  in  agriculture  pnranits,  and  by  their  own  labor  secure 
aceasaries  of  life.  I  Ijave  demonstrated  to  them  the  certaintv  that 
lag  the  soil  they  could  feed  themselves  and  their  children.  I  have 
a  my  own  Batisfaction  that  Hmall  grains  and  all  the  root  crops  can 
d  In  thin  far  northern  latitude.  In  mf  endeavora  to  show  and  teach 
llit>S  their  soil,  I  flatter  myself  that  my  efforts  have  not  been  in 
years  will  abovr  that  ^ith  proper  care  and  assistance  they  will 
ly  advance  on  tlitiir  way  to  comfort  and  civiliEatlon.  An  agent's 
Dly  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  sod  in  my  opinion  the  fitnre  welfuv 
s  -wholly  upon  the  aeent's  and  Lis  snbotdinates'  adaptability  as 
1«  -with  the  greatest  of  care  and  the  most  conscientions  work  the 
ian  will  be  neoessarilv  slow,  and  man;  thing*  will  ocenr  to  diaap- 
r**  'p*  friends  of  the  Indians,  stlU  the  years  as  they  paaa  will  each 
"  ^  TT*'  towards  civiliBation  and  civiliied  pursuits. 
poctmUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  UNCOLN, 

„      .  ETaited  Stale*  hdia»  Agtmt. 
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Officb  of  Fort  Pbck  ksvucrr, 
io..n..  .  1^  MimUma  Ttrriior^,  Atgnt  27,  leSl. 

nor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

icvIS^  ^S^^i'.f  "^oids  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Indians  be- 
md  to  kiow  tw*^***.**  ''*"  disposed,  both  toward  the  white*  and 
il-  Their  DM.„™  ^  labor  with  them  haeniade  them  feel  theneces- 
he  British  p^i|^„r'""  choc-.ked  in  no  little  eWent  by  the  arrival 
n  ramo  ved  a^t^f^*"?'  "f  which  1  will  speak  further;  but  now  that 
o  Crimea  comiiiittXi  i  *"P*  *'"''  *-^^  ^"^^^  '^^^  ^  eii>ected. 
«•  and  very  few  >■  ^  the  Indianaduring  the  jearlhat  have  been 

*y,  aud  my  everwZS^^  been   pnnished  for  disobedience.     Good  feel- 
ot  the  y-oay  work  has  been  to  retain  this. 

KXKCtm-^-TE   ORDER 

i!i.'*.?'*?ei«  their  best  and  onlyhnnting  grmind  was 
'•<^nue  to  them"'  if  S?*"""  groat  resource,  the  bnffalo.  In  itself  this 
li.'"..  "  """ffalo'  hav""^''''™  ^"^  provided  otherwise  for  their  sop- 
,,  ''\»»u  by  ii,e  K*-!!'*"^^  »*  least  one-third  of  their  subsistence, 
"•""nain,  I  have  enrt  '*'•*•'  ""^ef  '«e'f  that  this  land  had  been  re- 
„  llJy-  They  fee?  th'^y*'^''  ^  i.ropore  my  Indians  to  receive  that 
l.».  ^^  ""annt^r.  t.o  .^.?  **'  "<iy  time  their  fanns  and  bouses  may  be 
r"*.  P^nRreas  wm  ^^ }^  the  white  man. 

nlorNt.,^"'"'-  »»>d  iiIII  ♦  ^'*5  '"  K*"'"?  t''"™  P*ople»  home  that 
.•u  r.r  *  i^'"*  ««ide  tl.^  »  V*  '»«'  takf  n  from  Ihom.  Further,  I  believe 
>»r  F  J"  ^  D'ttttt-r,  au^,'  *""''  waa  as  sacred  as  though  Congressional 
MliaA.  "*''^o  oixler  .i.'.  '  may  be  allowed  to  sav,  I  do  not  believe 
'  "^olaim  a  portion  so  set  aside,  as  it  cannot  be 

"•'"1   OH   the  AGENCY. 

""wstone  Rlver^  ^^^^  of  the  Missonri  River,  about  60  mil«  above 
•*  »»iKb  plateau  of  land  60  feet  above  the  Mis- 
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TRIBES. 


The  tribes  bolongiog  to  this  agency  are  the  Yanktonaai  Sioax,  with  some  Sautee  and 
Teton  at  Poplar  Kiver  (agency  proper),  and  Assinaboine  Sioux  at  Wolf  Point,  num- 
bering, according  to  the  late  census  taken  by  Census  Office,  Yanktonnai,  Santee,  and 
Teton,  4,814;  Assinaboine,  1,413.    These  tribes  are  situated  twenty-two  miles  apart. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS 

at  Poplar  River  are  agent's  house,  38  by  40,  two  stories,  £rame;  warehouse,  33  by  100 
two  stories,  frame;  two  frame  cottages,  16  by  32,  with  L,  one  story,  erected  for  em' 
ploy^s'  dwelHngs;  one  other,  same  as  above,  partially  completed;  sonool-house,  20  by 
40,  one  story,  frame;  one  log  house,  16  by  18,  one  story,  dirt  roof:  slaughter-house,  SO 
by  30,  loe,  with  shingle  roof,  board  floor;  carpenter  shop.  16  by  24,  log,  dirt  roof; 
blacksmith  shop,  16  by  18,  log,  dirt  roof;  root-cellar,  20  by  40,  log,  dirt  roof;  ice-house, 
16  by  20,  lo^,  dirt  root ;  cattle-scales  house,  capacity  of  scales  30,000  pounds ;  boarding 
aohool,  partially  complete,  north  side  114  feet,  west  end  57  feet,  east  end  51  feet,  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a  square,  1|  stories  high,  built  on  stone  foundation,  walls  of  hewn 
logs,  finished  with  lime  mortar,  pine  floors,  roof,  doors,  and  windows.  This  will  make 
a  good-looking  building,  warm  and  convenient,  when  completed. 

TRADVBS. 

Leiff bton  &,  Jordan  have  a  large  store  building,  stables  and  eorral.  located  150  feet 
west  nom  government  warehouse;  space  oooupied  100  by  200  feet.  Charles  Anbery  is 
building  a  new  poat  north  from  Leienton  &  Jordan.  Buildings  and  corral  at  Tooley 
Creek,  12  miles  from  Poplar  Creek,  for  the  beef  cattle.  The  oorral  is  300  by  300  feet, 
and  the  house  18  by  20,  log;  stable  16  by  30,  log.    At 

WOLP  POINT 

superintendent's  house,  frame,  16  by  32,  with  L 14  by  16;  storehouse,  28  by  50,  frtime, 
two  stories ;  employ^  house,  16  by  40,  log,  pine  floor,  shingle  roof.  The  old  log  ware- 
house is  now  used  for  storing  machinery.  The  old  log  house,  formally  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing, now  used  for  a  school-room  and  employes  mess.  Steam  saw-mill,  capacity  30 
horse-power,  is  now  in  good  condition,  having  had  it  moved  back  from  the  river  bank 
and  repaired. 
Trading  post  here  of  Charles  Aubery  is  a  neat  and  commodious  place. 

INDIAN  HOt7SES. 

I  have  now  seventy  Indian  families  living  in  log  houses^  which  they  have  built 
themselves,  with  little  help  of  the  agency  carpenter,  receiving  doors,  windows,  and 
nails  from  the  government.  Now,  I  have  the  mill  in  good  repair,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance granted  by  the  department  I  shall  be  able  to  construct  a  much  better  class  of 
buildings  for  them.  They  are  anxious  to  have  hous^,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
agency  carpenter  and  Indian  apprentices  they  will  build  them. 

FARMING. 

The  government  is  farming  about  55  acres  at  Poplar  Creek;  Wolf  Point,  60  acres; 
total  115,  as  follows:  44  acres  oats,  25  potatoes,  30  com,  6  beans;  beets,  carrots, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  5  acres,  from  which  I  estimate  will  be  1,300  bushels  oats  (oats  badly 
damaged  at  Poplar  Kiver  by  army  worm),  1,200  bushels  potatoes,  900  bushels  com, 
50  bushels  beans,  300  bushels  beets,  200  bushels  carrots,  200  bushels  rutabagas. 

Industrial  school  farm,  30  acres ;  12  to  14  acres  under  cultivation,  and,  although 
planted  late,  the  vegetables  look  well. 

The  Yanktonnais  are  farming  400  acres ;  the  Assinaboines  175  acres :  a  total  of  575 
acres,  which  I  divided  into  950  allotments,  or  farms,  and  they  again  subdivided  among 
their  friends,  so  nearly  all  have  small  farms ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  over  one  dozen 
families  without  a  farm .  They  understand  that  all  full-grown  able-bo<lied  male  Indians 
would  farm,  or  do  without  sugar,  coifee,  and  tobacco.  The  system  has  worked  well, 
and  the  result  an  abundant  harveist  for  them.  The  farms  were  well  cultivated.  I  can 
say  that  the  950  farms  belonging  to  my  Indians  were,  on  an  average,  as  well  cul- 
tirated  as  the  same  number  in  any  State  or  Territory  that  I  have  resided  in.  I  esti- 
mate that  the  Indians  will 'raise  6,000  bushels  com,  2,500  bushels  potatoes,  500  bushels 
beans,  and  each  Indian  will  have  some  squash,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  I  have  sown 
about  30  acres  flat  turnips  on  new  land,  but  the  weather  was  so  dry  since  they  were 
«own  they  will  be  a  failure.  This  year  I  have  had  300  acres  of  prairie  broken,  and 
having  better  farm  machinery  and  stock,  I  feel  confldent  that  I  can  do  more  farm 
work  next  season. 

The  farms  are  situated  as  follows : 


Between  the  agency  buildings  and  the  Missouri  River 980 

Boarding-school  farm  north  of  agency 30 

At  Deer-tails,  7  miles  east  of  the  agency 00 
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JLcrem, 

At  Alkali  Creek,  6  miles  east  of  agency 20 

At  Frenchman's  Point,  18  miles  east  of  Poplar  River 24 

At  Box  Elder,  4  miles  west  of  Poplar  River 130 

At  Two  Cliimneys,  25  miles  east  of  Poplar  River 15 

At  Grangerville,  2  miles  west  of  Wolf  Point 80 

At  Wolf  Point 70 

At  Little  Wolf  Creek,  2  miles  east  of  Wolf  Point 15 

At  Spread  Eagle,  10  miles  east  of  Wolf  Point 10 

B^  this  yon  will  see  mv  object  is  to  scatter  the  Indians  as  much  as  possible,  thns 
avoiding  all  strife,  and  1  am  ^lad  to  state  that  the  male  Indians  are  beginning  to 
shoulder  the  yoke,  thus  relieving  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  burdens  of  toil. 

HUNTING. 

The  Indians  had  a  fair  hunt  last  fall  and  winter,  a  large  hunting  party  remaining 
oat  in  the  buffalo  country  till  early  in  January,  when  they  retiirnMl  with  an  abun£ 
anoe  of  dried  meat  and  plenty  of  good  buffalo  robes,  which  thev  sold  to  the  traders 
at  a  good  price.   Good  robes  were  sold,  to  my  knowledge,  for  twelve  ($12)  dollars. 

Early  in  February  the  Missouri  River  broke  up,  flooding  all  the  viJley  and  timber 
land  by  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  of  water ;  deer  and  antelope  gathered  on  the  high 
timbered  jKiints,  alon^  the  river,  and  became  an  easy  victim  to  the  hunter,  they  often 
killing  them  with  their  hatchets,  as  they  could  not  escape  on  the  ice.  I  estimate  7,000 
deer  and  antelope  were  killed  during  February  and  March.  Early  in  July  all  the 
Indians  who  had  horses  went  across  the  river  30  to  100  miles  southwest,  where  they 
found  buffalo  in  abundance.  A  large  maiority  of  the  Indians  remaining  out  during 
July  and  August;  they  claim  to  have  killed  and  dressed  4,500  buffaloes  during  this 
hunt,  and  now  have  3,500  dressed  hides,  worth  on  an  average  $2, 

EDUCATION 

of  the  children  at  this  agency  has  progressed  slowly,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  at  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  day  schools.  I  can  report  some  improvement  in  the  last  two 
years  at  Wolf  Point,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  ad- 
vancement made  in  day  schools  until  the  Indians  have  fixed  homes.  At  Wolf  Point 
the  school  has  made  some  advancement  under  Mr.  Hedenberg. 

The  ipresbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood  to  extend  their 
work  among  the  Indians  at  this  place.  They  have  built  two  buildings,  dwelling  and 
school-house,  and  their  mission  work  is  to  some  extent  successful,  but  not  much  could 
be  expected  in  the  time  they  have  labored  here. 

Rev.  Snyder  is  in  charge  of  the  boarding-school ;  sent  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  began  his  work  on  August  1,  1881. 

MEDICAL. 

There  has  been  gradual  improvement  in  the  various  diseases  of  the  camp.  There  is 
greater  confidence  placed  in  the  physician,  and  in  his  ability,  conseqaently  the  number 
of  his  patients  is  wonderfully  increased.  The  native  doctors  are  very  much  afhbid 
they  are  going  to  lose  their  practice,  and  use  everymeans  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  Indians  mm  seeking  aid  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Woodbridge. 

H08TILE8  AND  MILITARY. 

The  hostiles  arriving  firom  Sitting  BulFs  camp,  during  the  fall  of  1880,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  govern  them  w'nb.  what  force  was  at  my  command,  damaged  and 
stole  from  the  agency  Indians  until  the  ones  the  least  disposed  to  disorderly  conduct 
Joined  with  them,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  caution  that  the  work  was  carried  on. 
But  for  the  patience  and  bold  front  presented  by  the  few  here  we  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  serious  trouble. 

On  the  12th  dav  of  October,  1880,  Capt.  O.  B.  Read  arrived  here  with  two  companies 
of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  and  from  that  on  we  were  at  least  enabled  to 
compel  the  hostiles  to  stop  their  regular  demands  for  provisions ;  although  they  had 
never  been  successful  in  obtaining  this,  it  was  decidedly  unpleasant  to  have  them 
flourish  their  suns  at  times  when  we  knew  we  were  powerless.  Migor  Dges  arrived  in 
December,  and  after  trying  all  peaceable  measures  to  induce  the  hostiles  to  surrender, 
he  was  compelled  on  the  2d  day  of  January  to  attack  their  camp,  which  was  then 
di recti V  opposite  the  agency  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  He  captured 
about  100  men,  200  women  and  children.  This  was  the  starting  point,  and  from  that 
on  the  followers  of  the  noted  chief  Sitting  BuU  have  surrendered  one  by  one  until  S.  B. 
himself,  weakened  by  successive  desertions  caused  by  Capt.  McDonald,  C.  M.  P.,  and 
Capt.  0.  B.  Read,  U.  S.  A.,  surrendered  at  Fort  Buford. 
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THE  INDIAN  POLICE 

have  been  as  faitliful  as  an  Indian  can  be  with  as  little  idea  of  civilization  and  govern- 
ment ;  all  I  have  asked  them  to  do^  they  did,  as  well  as  they  knew  how. 

Much  credit  is  dne  them  for  the  amount  they  do,  receiving  only  $5  per  month  for 
their  services,  and  I  repeat  their  salary  ought  to  be  $15  per  month,  instead  of  $5. 

TITE  PAST  YEAR 

has  been  a  rule  of  kindness  and  respectful  treatment,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  all 
persons  connected  with  the  agency.  The  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed,  and  one  of  the 
many  rules  is,  never  make  a  promise  to  the  Indians  without  fulfilling  it.  Gambling  is 
almost  stopped.  Horse  racing  has  entirely  ceased.  Much  could  b'^  said  that  points  to 
their  advancement,  and  to  an  occasional  visitor,  not  noticeable,  but  to  one  who  knew 
them  two  years  ago  the  changes  are  marked  and  significant. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  give  prominence  to  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  increased 
thrift,  providence,  and  advancement  of  the  Yanktonais  and  Assinaboine  Indians.  As 
evidence  the  increased  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  desire  for  cattle,  cows,  pigs, 
and  fowls^  comfortable  homes,  and  the  wish  everywhere  exemplified  to  abandon  en- 
tirely their  old  ways,  and  assimilate  themselves  to  the  whites  around  them. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  8.  PORTER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

Nohart,  Nebr.,  August  31, 1881. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  circular  received,  dated  July  1,  1881, 1  trans- 
mit to  the  Indian  Department  the  following  report  for  this  agency  for  the  year  ending 
at  this  date. 

The  Great  Nemaha  Agency  is  composed  of  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  lowae  and  Sac 
and  Fox  of  Missouri.  The  reservations  of  these  tribes  adjoin  each  other  and  comprise 
about  22,000  acres  of  as  fiue  land  for  agriculture  or  grazing  purposes  as  is  usually  found 
in  so  large  a  tract.  It  yields  abundantly  when  properly  tilled  and  the  natural  grasses 
are  among  the  most  nutritious. 

The  white  settlements  that  surround  the  reserve  are  often  the  cause  of  mnch  annoy- 
ance in  consequence  of  depredations  committed.  It  would  eminently  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  whites  could  the  Indians  be  induced  to  dispose  of  their  present  home 
and  seek  an  abode  elsewhere ;  and  they  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  spread 
discontent,  if  possible,  among  the  tribes  by  unasked-for  advice ;  and  although  their 
influence  has  in  some  instances  shown  its  deleterious  effects,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  most  of  our  people  are  attached  to  their  homes  and  would  with  great  reluct- 
ance relinquish  them  and  seek  new  ones. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  whites  have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  doings  of  the  Indians. 
The  latter  treat  them  with  respect,  and  I  believe  that  when  sober  their  reputation  as 

graceful  characters  will  compare  very  favorably  with  an  equal  number  of  whites, 
ut  strong  drink  is  the  greatest  curse  that  besets  the  red  man,  and  unprincipled 
whites  in  the  settlements,  knowing  this  weakness  and  regardless  of  the  consequences 
that  may  follow,  will  barter  their  own  souls  that  they  may  fill  their  coffeis  witn  their 
unlawful  and  ill-gortten  gains.  This  bartering  in  strong  drink  in  conducted  in  such  a 
surreptitious  manner  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  convict  parties  or  even 
ascertain  where  it  is  obtained,  the  Indians  being  unwilling  to  turn  informers. 

We  have  been  further  annoyed  by  having  the  property  of  the  Indians  stolen,  some 
five  or  six  horses  and  considerable  other  property  having  disappeared,  and  although  a 
reward  has  been  offere<l,  efforts  to  recover  them  have  proved  unavailing. 

THE  lOWAS. 

These  Indians  number  130  according  to  the  enrollment  for  the  spring  payment 
There  has  been  an  excess  of  5  births  over  the  deaths.  Within  the  past  year  47  of  the 
tribe  have  sought  home«  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  they  have  mostly  been  of  those 
rambling,  discontented  dispositions,  who  would  do  very  little  good  while  here  them- 
selves, and  endeavor  to  infnse  into  others  the  same  spirit  of  unrest  that  has  caused 
them  to  throw  away  the  golden  opportunities  afforded  of  bettering  their  condition, 
making  for  themselves  pleasant  homes  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  With 
perhaps  a  few  exceptious  those  who  remain  are  satisfied  with  the  present  home.  They 
are  frequently  asking  to  have  improvements  made  to  their  dwellings  or  new  ones  built, 
wells  dug,  dc^c,  which  gives  evidence  of  their  progress  in  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 
They  mostly  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  whites  in  their  manner  of  dress.    Nearly  all 
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are  supplied  with  comfortable  houses  and  convenieut  water^  either  from  wells  or 
springs.  Several  are  supplied  with  sewing-machines,  their  individual  property  ;•  have 
rooms  carpeted,  and  the  customs  of  their  former  life  are  gradually  bein^  obliterated. 
There  have  been  two  new  houses  built  and  one  had  an  addition  put  to  it. 

Thev  are  gradually  increasing  the  acreage  of  tillable  land.  Near  190  acres  were  put 
in  witn  wheat,  but  owinc  to  the  unusually  severe  weather  of  last  winter  the  yield  will 
scarcely  be  more  than  half  the  usual  average,  perhaps,  judging  from  what  is  already 
threshed,  not  exceeding  1,750  bushels.  The  continuous  dry  weather  of  the  season  has 
so  iiriured  the  com  crop  that  it  will  not  yield  more  than  one-fourth  the  usual  quantity, 
and  it  will  be  a  serious  question  as  to  how  the  stock  is  to  be  fyimished  with  grain  the 
coming  winter.  Had  the  com  received  more  thorough  cultivation  it  would  have  been 
better  able  to  have  stood  the  severe  drought.  But  the  Indians  were  on  one  of  their 
unprofitable  visiting  tours  at  the  time  the  crop  needed  the  most  careful  attention. 
Owing  to  the  dry  weather  there  is  also  a  meager  supply  of  grass,  but  perhaps  sufiicieut 
hay  can  be  gathered  to  meet  our  wants  during  the  winter. 

THE    SCHOOL. 

There  has  been  erected  during  the  year  a  commodious  and  finely  constructed  build- 
ing for  the  boarding-school  of  the  lowas,  with  many  of  the  modem  conveniences  of  a 
building  for  such  a  purpose.  The  school  has  had  a  session  of  ten  months,  the  last  two 
of  which  were  held  in  said  building.  The  average  attendance  has  been  twenty. 
There  is  a  tract  of  upwards  of  eighty  acres  of  land  in  connection  with  the  school,  £com 
■Which  the  meats  ana  flour  necessary  for  the  school  are  expected  to  be  raised.  The 
scholars  perform  what  manual  labor  is  required  of  and  adapted  to  them^  and  it  is  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  in  position  to  know  that  the  progress  in  their  studies  has 
been  as  rapid  and  satisfactory  as  with  any  other  class  of  scholars. 

THE  8AC  AND  FOX  OF  THE  MISSOURI 

li  ve  upon  the  northern  portion  of  the  reserve.    They  are  now  63  i n  number.    The  deaths 
are  3  in  excess  of  the  births. 

This  tribe  has  not  made  as  rapid  strides  towards  civilized  life.    They  hold  more 
tenaciously  to  the  savage  costume  and  customs,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  annui- 
ty they^  receive  do  not  feel  so  much  the  necessity  of  performing  manual  labor  or  en- 
tering into  farming  operations.    They  have,  however,  usually  ciiltivated  crops  to 
supply  their  stock  with  grain  and  themselves  partly  with  flour.    They  are  already 
furni^ed  with  good  houses;  mostlv  have  wells,  and  are  desiring  more  improvements, 
being  willing  that  their  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe.    The 
thrift  which  is  apparent  in  the  settlements  and  among  two  or  three  of  their  own  num- 
ber, cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  salutanr  efiect  upon  the  tribe.    The  prospects  for  the 
future  are,  however,  encouraging,  as  they  are  now  showing  a  disposition  to  enlarge  in 
farming  operations,  having  already  within  the  year  used  nearly  5,000  pounds  of  wire 
in  fencing,  and  have  requested  over  5,000  pounds  more,  which  has  already  arrived. 
We  believe  that  in  the  near  future  more  glowing  accounts  can  be  given  of  the  progress 
of  this  people,  but  the  advance  will  not  be  rapid  so  long  as  they  annually  receive  as 
mnch  money  as  is  now  at  their  command.    The  poor  condition  of  the  crops  that  are 
referred  to  in  the  report  from  the  lowas  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  Sac  and  Fox 
^f ^Missouri,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass. 

There  is  a  school  mostly  supported  from  their  funds  for  the  education  of  their 

cmldren.    A  family  is  employed  to  board  the  children  at  two  dollars  per  week  each. 

/**®  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  is  17,  with  an  average  attendance  of  9^ 

lor  tbe  year.    It  would  be  more  encouraging  if  there  was  a  greater  degree  of  interest 

evinced  in  the  education  of  their  oflBspnng.    The  present  condition,  however,  of  the 

people,  when  compared  to  what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  gives  us  cause  to 

^^^^w  that  the  labor  in  their  behalf  has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial  results, 

^'^^^       Indian  problem,  although  not  entirely  solved,  has  progressed  so  far  that  it 

nee<l8  no  prophetic  vision  to  discern  the  probabilities  of  the  race  in  the  future. 

AUGUSTUS  BB08IUS, 
rwyx^     ^  Untied  States  Indian  Agent, 

J- tie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  August  20,  1881. 
I  ^^1  J?  compliance  with  instmctions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1, 1881» 
witl^^^JiJ^"®?®^  ^  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1881, 
wiui  statiatical  information  for  the  same  penod.  »      6  »         » 

reservation. 

porcen^!2^'^^*^^°'  which  is  the  garden  of  Nebraska,  has  an  area  of  43,000  acres,  a  largo 
*'»ge  of  which  is  available  for  farming  purposes.    The  soil  is  excellent  and  it 
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hma  A  natural  drainageJ  There  are  several  lateral  streams^  all  of  which  flow  into  tlm 
Bl«e  River,  which  penetrates  the  reserve  from  north  to  south  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line.^ 
The  Blue,  as  well  as  its  tributaries,  is  fringed  with  narrow  belts  of  timber,  consisting 
of  oak,  ash.  and  elm.  Springs  abound,  giving  an  abundance  of  exceUent  water,  sum- 
mer  and  winter.    The  cuma^  is  delightful  and  very  healthy. 

AaSNCT  BUILDINGS. 

Tbe  agency  buildings  consist  of  industrial  boarding  school^  agent's  residence,  two 
cottages  for  employes,  grist-mill,  commissary,  council-house.  Jail,  two  granaries,  black- 
smith and  carpenter  eiiops,  bams,  sheds,  &.C.,  all  in  very  good  condition. 

AOBNCT  FABM  AND  CROPS. 

The  agency  farm  comprises  about  340  acres,  but  a  small  portion  of  which  has  been 
utilized  this  year  in  expectation  of  moving  to  the  Territory  before  crops  could  mature. 
Seventy  acres  of  wheat,  nowever,  were  sown,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  unprecedented 
eold  weather  ofthe  past  winter,  supplemented  bv  numerous  blizzardk  The  heavy  floods 
of  spring  very  eflectually  preventea  the  early  planting  of  com,  but  we  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  about  sixty  acres,  which  will  produce  about  one-half  a  crop.  We  sowed 
twenty  acres  of  oats  which  threshed  out  443  bushels. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  yery  discoursing  one  for  crops  in  this  section.  The  Indians 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  agriculture  this  year;  after  the  visit  of  the  chiefs  to 
Washington,  where  tney  were  assured  that  the^  would  be  moved  to  the  Territory 
time  during  the  summer,  they  declined  putting  in  any  crops,  as  they  did  not  wish 


to  go  away  leaving  growing  crops  behind ;  but  they  assure  me  that  they  will  go  to 
work  in  earnest  when  they  are  located  in  the  Territory,  the  Otoes'  promised  land. 

THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  for  the  past  year  has  been  well  attended,  there  being 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  24  out  oi  42  children  of  school-going  age.  But  few  of 
them  knew  their  letters  at  the  commencement  of  school,  and  those  who  attended  reg- 
ularly have  made  very  Ratifying  progress  in  their  studies  and  the  different  branches 
of  work  which  was  assigned  them.  The  only  complaint  made  during  the  year  was 
about  rations.  The  parents  of  the  children  want  them  increased,  and  if  the  children 
of  other  tribes  are  as  hearty  eaters  as  the  Otoe  children,  there  certainly  is  a  necessity 
for  it. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  improving.  They  are  gradually  learning  that 
the  war  of  the  white  '^medicine  man''  is  the  best.  Many  have  presented  themselves 
At  the  dispensary  lately  for  treatment  that  one  year  ago  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
oar  medicine  on  any  terms.  With  the  influence  of  the  Indian  doctors  destroyed,  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  towards  civilization  will  have  been  made.  Their  power  hitherto 
has  been  supreme,  and  none  but  the  hardiest  could  survive  their  treatment. 

POUCE. 

The  force  organized  by  my  predecessor  not  being  satisfactory,  I  reorganized  it  last 
PeHmary.  The  officers  were  disposed,  as  I  found  them,  to  be  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chiefs.  I  reduced  the  force  from  fifteen  to  nine,  as  I  found  that  force  suffi- 
cient for  the  business  at  this  agency.  The  present  force  are  giving  better  satisfaction, 
sad,  with  the  chief  of  police  to  lead,  will  execute  and  have  executed  all  orders  as- 
rfgned  them.  There  is  some  trouble  to  collect  them  when  wanted,  as  most  of  them 
have  families,  and  it  takes  most  of  the  time  to  find  food  for  them,  the  pay  not  being 
Mfficient  to  maintain  their  families  without  doing  other  work.  In  order  to  make  this 
branch  of  the  service  more  eftective,  the  pay  should  be  increased,  so  that  they  can  give 
their  entire  attention  to  their  duties. 

CATTLE  HERD. 

The  unparalleled  severity  of  the  past  winter  told  heavily  upon  our  stock.  Fully  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cattle  herd  was  destroyed,  though  every  efibrt  was  put  forth  to  save 
them.  The  herd  now  numbers  237.  I  reduced  the  ration  of  meat  to  the  minimum  in 
the  spring,  as  the  herd  came  out,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  spring  poor.  They  are 
now  m  fine  condition,  with  every  prospect  of  keeping  the  above  number  good. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  have  given  but  little  trouble  in  the  past  year,  and  are  as  happy  as  can 
be.  When  any  disputes  arose  between  them  they  invariably  brought  the  case  before 
Be,  and  have  in  evenr  instance  accepted  my  ruling.  They  are  very  patient,  and  if 
properly  treated  can  be  got  along  with  easily.  Their  besetting  sins  are  their  love  of 
whisky*  and  their  dislike  of  work.    One  has  been  taught  them,  the  other  inherited. 
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Both  evils  can  be  eradicated  by  proper  treatment.    They  promised  me  if  I  wonld  help 
them  to  move  to  the  Territory  that  they  would  show  me  what  an  Otoe  conld  accomplish 
as  a  farmer,  and  I  shall  hold  them  to  their  word. 
Very  respectfully, 

LEWELLYN  E.  WOODIN, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Santbe  Agency,  Nebraska,  August  22,  1881. 

Respected  Friend  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  and  conformity  to  regulations 
of  the  department,  I  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  consoli- 
dated Santee  and  Flandreau  Agency,  including  the  Poncas  of  Dakota. 

The  Santee  A^^ency  is  located  on  the  southwest  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  Knox 
County,  NebrasEa.  The  reservation  is  12  miles  wide  and  extends  back  from  river  from 
12  to  18  miles,  according  to  bends  in  river ;  contains  near  115,000  acres  of  land,  much 
of  which  is  bluff  land,  unfit  for  cultivation.  There  are  several  streams  running  through 
the  reservation,  viz,  Bazille  Creek,  East  Branch,  Lost  Creek,  Good  Thunder  Creek,  and 
Cook's  Creek,  along  and  at  the  head  of  which  there  is  more  or  less  good  farming  land 
and  considerable  timber,  princinally  cotton,  oak,  and  elm,  some  walnut,  ash,  and  cedar. 

The  Indians  have  selected  their  land  in  severalty  along  and  at  the  head  of  these 
streams,  have  generally  tried  to  procure  160  acres,  and  are  opening  up  farais  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  have  from  5  to  50  acres  under  cultivation.  . 

As  they  are  thus  located,  like  white  people,  a  stranger  traveling  through  the  country 
would  not  know  that  he  was  traveling  through  an  Indian  reservation  unless  informed 
of  the  fEust,  for  I  am  sure  the  minority  of  their  places  would  compare  favorably  with 
their  white  neighbors. 

Just  here  I  feel  that  I  should  speak  again  of  the  land  title,  as  it  is  a  subject  I  hav« 
been  writing  about  for  the  last  four  years  and  nothing  special  accomplished.  I  must 
confess  I  feel  somewhat  discouraged.  But  as  I  have  told  the  Santee  Indians,  with  my 
hands  uplifted,  that  I  would  stand  by  them  until  they  received  a  more  lasting  title  to 
their  homes,  I  must  repeat  here  to  you,  and  all  who  may  read  what  I  have  formerly 
said,  that  the  Santees  should  have  this  land  ffiven  to  them  by  a  law  that  could  not  be 
changed,  so  that  the  white  man  could  not  tale  their  homes  frvom  them  without  their 
consent.  At  present  they  have  but  little  assurance  that  they  can  remain  here,  and  I 
know  it  has  been  a  drawback  to  them  in  the  way  of  self-support,  for  they  have  repeat- 
edly informed  me  that  they  do  not  wish  to  open  up  a  farm  »>r  a  white  man  to  take  firom 
them  when  the  wldtes  may  feel  like  doing  so.  They  want  a  lasting  title  to  their  homes 
the  same  as  a  white  man,  and  I  think  it  wicked  in  the  first  degree  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  withhold  any  longer  such  a  sacred  right,  that  of  liberty  and  a  free  home,  from  these 
people,  who  eventually  will  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  our  nation,  exercising  the  righta 
of  citizenship  as  we  do.  And  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Santees  to-day  are  in  ad- 
vance of  many  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  citizens,  and  would  make  better  neigh- 
bors and  more  loyal  citizens.  In  the  name  of  the  power  that  rules  cannot  we  bnng 
force  to  bear  that  will  make  right  prevail  and  produce  such  a  law  as  will  allow  the 
Santee  Indians,  and  those  sinmarly  situated,  to  select  their  land  and  hold  it  as  their 
permanent  homes. 

The  Santees  and  Flandreaus  are  a  part  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation,  who  at  one  time 
were  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  Indians  on  this  continent,  and  were 
said  to  be  supenor  to  any  wild  men  seen.  They  were  our  friends,  and  it  was  their 
boast  for  many  years  that  their  hands  had  not  been  stained  with  the  olooil  of  the  white 
man.  They  had  possession  of  and  claimed  the  northern  portion  of  the  countiv  extend- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  by  treaties  made  from  time 
to  time  their  land  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  at  this  time  many  of  them  do  not  have 
a  foot  of  land  left  which  they  can  hold  sacred  and  inviolably ;  and  we  say  it  is  not  Just. 
See  the  reports  of  committee  after  committee  who  have  been  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  trouble  and  wars,  and  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  white 
man  has  not  been  Just  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  as  a  man,  thus  creating  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  Indian  is  a  man  and  must  be  recognized  as  such.  He  is  susceptible  to 
feelings  of  kindness,  has  a  heart  that  can  be  reached  with  acts  of  love,  and  if  we  deal 
j  ustly,  loving  mercy,  the  Indian  question  can  be  solved  and  he  become  a  good  citizen. 
I  believe  in  naving  laws  to  protect  them  in  the  right  and  to  punish  them  in  the  wrong. 

The  Santee  and  Flandreau  Indians  all  wear  citizen  dress,  hunt  but  little,  have  aban- 
doned the  Indian  dance  and  paint,  attend  church,  and  hold  the  Christian  religion  in 
high  esteem.  The  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches  have  made  great  effort  to 
christianize  these  people,  and  I  think  have  met  with  good  success,  and  in  their  cffortu 
to  send  out  native  missionaries  deserve  much  credit. 
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At  Santee  there  are  three  refi^kir  boarding  schools,  one  supported  by  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  under  the  supe^rvision  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  They  have  a 
ooUeotion  of  large,  commodious  buildings  for  their  purpose.  One  supported  by  the 
Proteetant  Episcopal  Mission^  under  the  supervision  or  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Fowler,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Amelia  Ives.  One  industrial  manual  labor  school,  supported  by  the 
fsvemmeut.  under  the  care  of  the  agent,  in  charge  of  Joseph  H.  Steer  and  wife, 
hese  schools  are  all  doing  good  work.  Children  are  brought  here  from  other  agencies 
to  be  educated.  The  missions  educate  teachers  and  preachers,  send  them  among  other 
tribes,  and  they  are  doing  good.  Amelia  Ives,  of  the  Episcopal,  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs, 
of  the  Congregational  mssions,  have  been  engaged  in  the  mission  work  for  a  numSsr 
of  years,  and  I  think  that  they  with  the  other  members  of  their  mission  are  faithftil 
laborers,  deserving  the  prayers  and  support  of  their  missions.  There  are  three  religious 
societies  engaged  at  Santee  in  the  work  of  civilization,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  each  other,  endeavoring  to  promote  the  principles  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, love,  and  mercy  among  the  Indians,  and  practicing  the  Christian  leaven  among 
themselves. 

The  government  buildings  at  Santee  Agency  comprise  2  industrial  school  buildings, 
6  dwelung-houses  (log  and  &ame)2  3  work-shops,  1  council-house  or  office,  2  ware- 
houses, 1  machine-house,  1  saw-mill,  smoke-house,  ice-house,  iail,  physician's  office, 
harness-shop,  trader's  house  and  store,  2  granaries,  2  brick  (double)  dwellings,  1  grist- 
mill, and  dwelling  house  10  miles  from  agency. 

The  Santees  hare  been  receiving  weekly  rations  for  a  number  of  years  which  are 
gradually  being  withdrawn  from  them.  At  the  present  time  the  tribe  at  large  receive 
two-third  ration  of  beef;  the  old,  blind,  and  helpless,  of  whom  there  are  about  100,  re- 
ceive the  rations  allowed  to  Indians.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  arrangement  by  which 
we  can  take  special  care  of  the  aged  and  miirm,  in  having  a  bnUding  erected  to  be 
need  as  hospital  and  almshouse,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  issue  of  rations,  and 
secure  better  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Oar  annuity  supplies  are  purchased  by  the  department,  and  are  generally  received 
during  Jnly  and  August.  They  are  inspected  and  generally  prove  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  year's  supply  of  beef  cattle,  about  500  head,  are  received  at  one  delivery.  Indian 
herders  are  employed.    I  find  them  to  be  very  efficient  and  good  care  takero. 

The  winter  of  1880-^81  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  quantity 
of  snow,  severe  cold,  and  long  duration.  The  snow  drifted,  and  in  the  valleys  and 
rarines  was  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep;  in  many  places  covered  the  dwellings  and 
•tables  of  the  Indians  and  settlers,  causing  great  suffering  among  the  people  and  cattle. 
The  ice  in  the  Missouri  River  froze  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  The 
•now  and  ice  commenced  to  melt  the  latter  part  of  March,  which  caused  the  river  to 
rise  from  15  to  20  feet,  ice  piling  up  from  two  to  ten  feet  along  the  bottom  land 
destroying  many  cattle,  and  doing  great  damage  to  all  kinds  of  property  along  the 

The  wheat  crop  this  season  has  been  almost  an  entire  failure.  Com,  oats,  potatoes, 
•nd  vegetables  nave  generally  been  good.  Had  sown  and  planted  this  year  1,127 
acreft  to  wheat,  883  acres  com,  30  acres  oats,  and  503  acres  to  potatoes,  &c.  Total 
Mder  cultivation,  2,543  acres. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  are  worked  entirely  by  Indian  labor,  also  care 
«f  stock  and  farm  work ;  have  an  Indian  clerk  and  find  him  efficient,  and  a  good 
ttan.  I  have  Indians  employed  in  mill  and  harness  shops,  and  as  a  rule  find  them  to 
^  good  apprentices.  Expect  to  make  the  harness  necessary  for  use  at  Santee,  and  in 
•  short  time  manufacture  for  otrher  agencies.  I  also  have  them  employed  in  the  man- 
tfaeture  of  brick;  expect  to  make  125,000  this  season,  entirely  witn  Indian  labor, 
excent  the  burning.  I  have  no  trouble  to  get  Indians  as  apprentices  and  for  all  kinds 
of  laborers.  The  hay  for  feeding  beef  cattle,  about  500  tons,  has  been  put  up  by  In- 
^ans.  They  have  entire  charge  of  the  thrashing,  reaping,  and  mowing  machines. 
We  do  not  inquire  if  the  Indians  will  work,  for  we  know  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
them  will  work,  and  when  we  have  it  to  be  done,  we  ask,  and  the  necessary  labor  is 
performed.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things,  we  can  see  the  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  young  men  who  have  been  taught  from  youth,  understand  how  to  handle 
the  hoe,  shovel,  plow,  reaping,  thrashing,  and  mowing  machines,  and  work  with  ease, 
while  the  older  ones  take  hold  awkwardly,  and  labor  with  difficulty.  Here  is  where 
We  must  commence  civilization,  among  tne  young,  and  train  the  mind  to  put  into 
operation  those  faculties  which  will  enable  tnem  to  perform  the  works  of  husbandry 
with  ease  and  satisfaction.  The  war-path  will  thus  be  abandoned,  and  the  white  and 
t*d  man  be  at  peace. 

Inasmuch  as  I  feel  that  our  most  successful  Indian  work  lies  in  the  education  of 
thf  yoimg,  I  would  call  atteution  to  the  fact  that  the  government  industrial  school 
at  this  agency  could  accommodate  about  15  scholars  from  other  agencies,  10  females 
*od5males. 

Th«  Flandreau  Indians  were  formerly  Santees,  who  left  Santee  on  account  of  their 
^*&d  titles,  and  took  up  homesteads  along  the  Sioux  River,  near  Flandreau,  Moody 
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County,  Dakota,  nnder  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1875,  which  extends  the 
henefits  of  the  homestead  act  of  May  20, 1862,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  to  In- 
dians (with  restrictions),  provided  they  abandon  their  tribal  relation  and  leave  the 
home  they  have  on  the  reservation  among  their  people.  These  people  were  loth  to 
give  np  their  homes  at  Santee^  bnt  were  determined  to  have  a  home  they  conld  call 
udeir  own,  and  by  the  aid  of  friends  succeeded  in  making  good  selections.  They  have 
procured  eighty-five  homesteads  of  from  40  to  160  acres  each ;  have  700  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, and  600  acres  broken  this  year. 

They  nave  chosen  a  beautiful  country.  When  they  first  located  they  had  but  few 
white  neighbors:  the  land  generally  belonged  to  the  government.  At  present  tbey 
have  plenty  of  white  settlers  amons  them,  and  the  land  has  all  been  taken  up.  The 
town  of  Flandreau  has  grown  to  oe  quite  a  thriving  village,  with  a  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  passing  through  it,  giving  life  aud 
thrift  to  the  country. 

It  is  a  difiBcult  matter  to  measure  the  progress  in  civilization  during  the  space  of 
one  year,  but  by  looking  back  and  comparing  the  last  four  years  with  the  present^ 
we  are  assured  that  the  majority  of  the  Flandreau  Indians  are  advancing.  They  have 
two  churches,  in  which  religious  instruction  is  imparted  by  two  native  ministers. 
Their  land  has  become  valuable,  and  there  is  quite  a  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  which  is  calculated  to  induce  them  to  sell  out.  The  Indian  maKes  but  little  cal- 
culation for  the  ftiture,  and  when  he  has  the  comforts  of  life  he  is  willing  to  divide 
with  his  Mends.  From  this  cause  we  find  the  Indian  is  not  one  to  accumulate  much 
property  around  him,  and  in  having  a  sum  of  money  or  a  good  pair  of  horses  offered 
him  for  his  laud,  it  is  quite  a  trial  ror  him  not  to  accept.  For  this  cause  we  feel  that 
some  restriction  should  be  put  upon  Indian  titles.  But  in  this  they  are  not  unlike  the 
majority  of  white  settlers,  who  take  the  advance,  soon  become  dissatisfied  when  civil- 
ization gathers  around  them,  sell  out  and  go  fartner  west,  seeking  a  new  home. 

The  government  has  been  extending  care  to  the  Flandreau  people  in  the  way  of 
farming  implements,  stock,  and  some  assistance  in  seed  aud  houses.  They  pay  tlieir 
taxes  promptly,  t^eir  word  can  be  relied  upon,  and  they  make  good  neighbors.  They 
number  306  souls;  during  this  year  30  have  been  bom  and  14  nave  died.  Flandreau 
is  140  miles  north  of  Santee.  I  get  there  about  twice  a  vear,  spring  and  fall.  They 
meet  me  when  I  go  there,  and  inform  me  what  they  would  like  me  to  do  for  them. 

Their  homesteads  extend  along  the  Sioux  River  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  20  miles, 
Flandreau  being  about  the  center  of  settlement.  The  government  school  house  is 
located  here.  «lohn  Eastman  is  employed  by  government  as  teacher.  He  understands 
the  English  language,  and  is  a  good  teacher.  Some  of  the  children  who  live  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  attend  this  school  go  to  the  district  schools  near  them,  with  their 
white  neighbors. 

The  Poncas  are  a  faction  of  the  Ponca  tribe  who  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory 
a  few  years  ago,  became  dissatisfied  with  their  southern  homes,  and  came  back  to  their 
old  reservation  on  the  Niobrara  River,  a  part  of  them  locating  on  said  stream  about 
two  miles  from  Missouri  River.  They  are  designated  as  the  Poncas  of  Dakota.  In  d resa 
and  general  appearance  they  are  behind  the  Santee  and  Flandreau  people.  Many  of 
them  wear  blankets,  have  long  hair,  and  dress  in  their  native  costumes.  They  have 
some  good  men  among  them  who  are  making  a  start,  and  I  think  will  advance  rapidly 
in  civuization.  They  are  generally  industrious,  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to  sustain 
themselves  since  they  came  here,  and  had  it  not  been  for  kind  friends  some  of  them 
would  have  perished  during  the  past  winter.  They  have  had  no  regular  agent.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  I  purchased  some  seed  for  them,  have  quite  recently  paid  them  $10,000 
annuity  money,  and  have  instructions  at  present  to  expend  $3,000  for  them  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farming  implements,  stock,  &q.  The  land  upon  which  the  Poncas  at  pres- 
ent are  located  belongs  to  the  Sioux  by  error  in  treaty.  The  present  prospects  are 
that  said  error  will  be  corrected  and  the  Ponca  land  will  be  given  back  to  them,  or  a 
sufficiency  at  least,  for  their  use.  Houses  will  be  built,  schools  will  be  established, 
and  they  permanently  started  towards  civilization  again.  They  have  planted  this 
year  200  acres  in  com  and  25  acres  in  potatoes.  Have  80  horses,  6  yoke  of  oxen,  58 
swine,  and  5  cows,  and  have  put  up  a  large  quantity  of  hay.  They  numbered  at  time 
of  enrollment  for  annuity  payment  175  persons,  but  since  making  payment  some  have 
left,  and  I  don't  believe  the  actual  number  of  settlers  will  exceed  160  souls. 

In  closing  up  my  report  for  the  year,  I  can  say  upon  the  whole  we  have  had  a  sat- 
isfactory year's  work.  We  can  see  that  advancement  has  been  made.  The  Indians 
are  learning  to  rely  more  upon  themselves  for  help,  and  are  more  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  white  employ^  are  being  reduced,  and  the  Indians  are  taking 
their  places.  I  believe  the  American  people,  by  a  large  majority,  wish  the  Indian 
God-speed  in  civilization,  and  that  the  President,  Secretaryof  the  Interior,  and  Com- 
missioner are  doing  what  they  can  to  promote  the  cause.  What  I  feel  we  greatly  need 
at  the  present  time  is  proper  legislation  and  a  hearty  co-operation  between  the  parties 
named  and  our  wise  law-makers.  I  hope  t^e  latter  will  take  into  consideration  the 
large  amount  of  money  that  is  appropriated  each  year  for  civilization,  and  in  doing 
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this  will  make  laws  which  will  enable  us  to  bring  the  Indian  to  his  proper  standard^ 
there  to  hold  and  respeot  him  among  the  people  of  onr  land  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
I  am  thy  Mend, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 
The  CoicMissiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaha  and  Winnbbaoo  Agency,  Nebraska, 

September  1,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  this  as  my  second  annual  report,  having  been  appointed 
to  this  agency  in  July,  1880 : 

The  agency  is  a  consolidated  one,  composed  of  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Winneba- 
goes,  numbering  1,422,  and  the  Omahas.  numbering  1,121,  aggregating  2,543  souls.  The 
ageocy  contains  310,000  acres  of  land,  divided  between  the  two  tribes  as  follows :  The 
winnebagoes  have  130,000  acres  and  the  Omahas  180,000.  Both  reservations  are 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  distant  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to 
the  agency  of  the  Winnebagoes,  22  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  to  the  Omaha 
Agency  in  the  same  direction,  32  miles,  both  tracts  of  land  joining  each  other.  This 
hffge  body  of  land  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  than  for  farming  purposes^ 
it  Ming  much  broken  and  mountainous,  especially  that  part  of  it  lying  on  the  Missouri 
River.  The  western  part  of  both  reservations,  and  through  which  the  ''Logan "  runs, 
is  more  level  and  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes,  and  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  fer- 
tility to  any  land  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  A  large  number  of  the  Omaha  tribe  are 
thinking  very  strongly  of  disposing  of  50,000  acres  of  this  western  portion  of  th^ir  res- 
ervation, though  wmle  in  Washington  and  when  asked  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  whether  they  would  sell  20,000  acres  of  their  reservation  to  the  Poncas, 
they  replied  that  they  would  not,  but  might  be  induced  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  white 
settlers. 

On  both  reservations  the  wheat  crop  has  been  a  failure  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and 
1  apprehend  may  continue  to  be  for  years  to  come.  It  is  the  opinion  of  farmers  gen- 
eralnr  that  wheat  cannot  be  successfully  raised  in  thispart  of  the  State,  and  design  in 
the  rature  to  cultivate  corn,  oats,  and  other  grain.  llie  last  year  the  yield  of  com 
▼as  passably  good,  and  though  requiring  perhaps  more  labor,  is  a  more  gsrtain  crop 
to  produce^  and  one  that  the  uidians  better  understand. 

Stock  raising  above  all  others  is  the  best  and  surest  paying  business  that  can  be  ^one 
into  by  the  Inmims,  and  one  that  they  least  understand.  The  reservation  is  pecuharly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  all  descriptions.  In  traveling  over  the  rese^ation 
the  other  day,  eepeciaUy  that  part  lying  on  the  '' Logan, ^  I  could  not  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  untold  wealth  that  lay  oefore  me ;  pasturage  sufficient  for  thousands 
tnd  thousands  of  head  of  stock ;  a  fine  stream  of  water  runnmg  at  my  feet  and  hardly 
a  tree  in  sight ;  grass  from  2  to  4  feet  in  hight ;  and  all  this  treasure  in  a  month  or  two, 
instead  of  oeing  gathered  into  bams,  to  be  consumed  by  the  annual  praune  fire ;  there 
is  no  end  to  gross  anywhere  except  on  the  border  of  the  Missouri.  The  reservation  is 
one  grand  prairie— one  great  stock-raising  country,  where  if  a  white  man  had  a  title 
to  3(w  acres  of  land,  could  not  help  becoming  wealthy  in  a  very  few  years.  The  Win- 
nehagoes  have  been  on  this  reservation  since  the  spring  of  1864,  and  though  aided  by 
the  government  and  in  possession  of  aU  the  means  necessary  for  farming  purposes,  the 
Una  they  cultivate  falls  short,  certainly  does  not  exceed  2,500  acres,  leaving  unoc- 
copied,  nnimprovedi  liberally  speaking,  125,000  acres ;  the  same  ratio  may  be  applied 
to  the  Omahas. 

We  have  upon  both  reservations  three  industrial  boarding  schools,  two  among  the 
Omahas  and  one  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation.  One  of  the  schools  in  the  Omaha 
tribe  was  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  and  is  located  on  the  bank 
of  the  Missouri  Bi  ver,  4^  miles  east  of  the  agency  buildings.  With  this  school  the  gov- 
(vnment  has  a  contract  whereby  they  receive  f  120  per  annum  for  each  child  attending 
the  same,  the  board  agreeing  to  board,  clothe,  educate,  and  care  for  the  scholars.  Mr. 
Putch,  a  very  able  and  efficient  teacher,  has  charge  of  the  sohooL  The  building  will 
accommodate  comfortably  fifty  children,  and  the  contract  limits  the  attendance  to  that 
Qomber.  The  other  school,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  agency,  is  located  at 
the  Omaha  Agency  proper,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  scholars. 
This  school  is  in  cnarge  of  Judge  Cole,  of  Dakota  City,  in  this  State,  an  experienced 
teacher,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  had  charge  of  several  institutions  of  learning  here- 
tofore. 

At  the  Winnebago  Agency,  though  a  larger  tribe,  there  is  but  one  industrial-school 
bailing,  but  its  capacity  is  greater  than  both  the  others  at  the  Omaha  Agency.  The 
^l^tdlding  is  of  brick,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  children  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  all  the  children  ought  to  be  in  attendance.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  stands  at 
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the  head  of  this  school,  with  his  excellent  wife  as  matron.  In  all  the  schools  we  have 
Sabbath-school  organizations,  and  an  attendance  of  all  the  children  who  attend  the 
day-schools,  with  quite  a  number  of  their  parents. 

I  find  that  the  greatest  opposition  to  overcome  lies  with  the  parents.  They  do  not 
comprehend  or  understand  the  ^reat  benefits  resulting  from  an  education,  and  con- 
sider when  a  child  goes  to  school  that  they  confer  a  favor  on  the  white  man  instead  of 
themselves.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  compulsory  education  be  adopted,  and  that 
all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years  be  compelled  to  attend  school, 
.  especially  the  government  schools.  At  the  Omaha  industrial  school  a  bam  and  play- 
house is  much  needed.  The  building  occupied  as  a  school  boarding-house  stands  alone, 
without  a  fence  to  protect  it  or  a  single  out>house.  We  need  a  bam  and  play-house, 
but  on  this  subject  I  will  address  the  honorable  Commissioner  hereafter. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  requiring  the  Indians  to  work.  He  should  pay  in  work 
for  what  he  gets,  and  not  get  what  he  asks  for  until  he  renders  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  same  in  labor.  The  suggestions  made  in  a  former  letter  on  this  subject  mav  not 
be  practicable,  but  may  contain  some  hints  that  may  be  suggestive  of  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  now  existing. 

There  is  among  the  Winnebagoes  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  manifested  in  relation  to 
the  "Cameron  bill"  passed  last  winter  and  known  as  ''An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin."  It  is,  however,  not  in  my  province  to  further 
allude  to  the  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  Indians,  I  would  state  that 
they  are,  so  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned,  strictly  temperate.  I  have  not  seen  a 
dnmken  Indian  on  the  reservation  since  I  took  charge  of  its  interests,  and  but  few 
cases  have  been  brought  before  me,  and  those  only  of  a  donbtfal  character.  Thev 
are  peaceable,  quiet,  and  obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  agencv.  Aman^ 
life  18  safer  on  the  reservation  than  anv  other  place  in  the  State  of  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants.  They  have  some  idea  of  Christianity  and  the  claims  of  the  Bible  among 
the  Omahas,  through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  They  have  about  fifty  members,  who  I  understand  art 
consistent  Christian  men  and  women. 

A  large  number  of  both  tribes  understand  English  but  have  an  aversion  to  talking 
it.  Many  of  them  read  and  write  fluently,  and  this  state  of  affairs  exists  to  that 
extent  that  interpreters  are  not  needed  to  be  continued  under  a  stated  annual  salary. 
As  a  whole  and  in  conclusion,  I  think  we  are  moving  forward,  but  rather  slowly. 
Some  evils  exist  that  can  be  remedied;  but  where  on  Uiis  broad  earth  can  we  go  to 
find  perfecflon  in  all  business  relations  of  life  f 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ARTHUR  EDWARDS, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 


Nevada,  Agency,  Nevada, 

August  31,  1861. 

Sir  :  The  Nevada  Agency  has  under  its  supervision  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Pi- 
Utes  and  the  Pah-Utes,  very  similar  in  name,  butveiy  distinct  in  nationality.  These 
Indians  have  for  some  years  been  peaceable,  and  many  of  them  laboring  in  civilized 
pursuits,  chiefly  in  farming  or  freighting,  or  as  **  vaqueros,"  herding.  On  the  reser- 
vations a  number  of  families  have  settled  down  on  farms  or  ranches  of  their  own,  and 
are  cultivating  them  as  best  they  can  with  the  few  implements  and  conveniences  at 
their  command.  Their  great  want  has  been  water  to  irrigate  growing  crops,  for  the 
need  of  which  the  harvests  have  been  small  and  uncertain. 

The  past  spring  and  early  summer  the  Indian  Department,  appreciating  some  of 
the. difficulties  and  needs  of  the  reservation  under  the  explanations  and  ob^rvations 
of  the  late  Agent  Spencer,  appropriated  a  sum  for  making  a  dam,  a  ditch,  and  a  bridge, 
thus  giving  to  these  Indians  the  first  opportunity  they  have  ever  had  of  becoming  self- 
supportinc.  They  have  worked  well  and  have  begun  the  irrigating  works  in  such 
shape  as  that  they  can  be  made  permanent  at  the  cost  of  another  appropriation  of 
about  the  same  amouut  as  was  devoted  to  this  special  object  last  year.  These  works, 
being  only  partly  completed  this  year,  could  only  help  the  erope  in  part;  that  is,  in 
such  places  as  the  water  was  conducted  to.  The  rest  of  the  crops  were  dependent  on 
the  seepage ;  that  answered  very  well  in  some  localities,  and  in  others  failed  to  make 
a  crop,  so  that  part  of  the  Indians  were  discouraged,  and  a  part  encouraged  to  go 
on  and  try  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm  as  white  people  do. 

It  is  evident  that  the  minds  of  these  Indians  are  all  inclined  to  this  way  of  living 
in  preference  to  their  old  ways.  They  have  very  many  things  to  contend  with  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  absolutely  nothing  to  begin  on.    To  some  of  the  Indians  at  Pyra- 
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mid  Lake  there  has  been  issued  wagons,  harness,  afiricnltoral  implements,  &c,,  and 
w  a  result  of  giving  them  a  little  start  of  this  lana,  their  harvest  for  this  year  has 
Amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  barley,  which  is  their 
chief  crop  of  grain,  and  some  ten  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  wheat,  with  vegetables, 
such  as  onions,  tomatoes,  beets,  cabbage,  lettuce,  parsnips,  cucumbers,  melons,  rad- 
ishes, sweet  com  in  the  usual  variety,  that  are  common  to  white  farmers;  also  a  large 
crop  of  hay,  estimated  at  over  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  shows  what  they 
will  do  if  a  chance  is  given  to  them. 

Another  thing  that  they  have  to  contend  with  is  their  early  education,  or  lack  of 
education ;  that  is,  they  have  been  educated  to  regard  eatables  as  common  property. 
Their  game,  being  wild,  was  of  course  the  property  of  the  one  who  first  secured  it.  So 
also  01  fish ;  so  also  of  the  wild  pine  nuts  and  seeds  they  gather  in  the  fall ;  so  also  the 
wild  sweet  potatoes  that  £px>w  in  the  mountains.  They  have  so  far  a  great  difficulty  in 
remembering  or  ascertaining  that  tame  or  Irish  potatoes  planted  by  some  person  and 
cultivated  by  said  person  are  the  property  of  said  person,  and  instead  they  appear  to 
think  that  whatever  grows  in  the  ground  is  common,  whether  in  the  mountains  or  in  a 
£mced  field.  At  least  they  practice  on  that  belief,  and  so  without  scruple  dig  up  po- 
tstoesand  eat  them  wherever  found.  Of  course  this  is  bad  for  the  cultivator,  and  can 
only  be  eradicated  by  making  examples  of  arresting  some  of  them — ^locking  them  up  for 
t  day,  or  two  so  that  they  will  realize  that  taking  eatables  not  their  own  is  stealing. 

This  of  course  cannot  be  done  without  either  police  force  or  guard-house,  of  which 
there  is  at  this  agency  neither  police  nor  guard-house.  The  requisite  authority  has 
now  been  requested,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  this 
remect.  Cases  of  drunkenness  also  occur  occasionally,  and  there  is  at  present  no  way 
of  dealing  with  them  in  a  satisfactory  maimer.  It  appears  that  this  taking  of  eata- 
bles arises  from  ignorance  rather  than  from  positive  vice,  for  in  regard  to  those  articles 
which  they  regard  as  property,  as  ponies^  for  example,  they  do  not  steal  from  each  other 
in  any  greater  ratio  than  their  white  neighbors,  nor  in  fact  is  there  as  large  percentage 
of  the  Indians  that  will  steal  from  Indians  of  their  own  tribe  as  there  is  of  white 
people  that  will  steal  from  white  people.  In  those  things  that  are  in  a  certain  sense 
new  to  them,  as  farming  the  crops,  that  they  have  begun  to  be  accustomed  to,  and  such 
u  they  cannot  eat — these  are  hay  and  barley — ^these  they  do  not  steal  from  one  an- 
other, while  wheat  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  intermediate,  and  the^  will  take  a  little  at 
times,  and  potatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  com,  melons,  &c.,  they  will  help  themselves  to 
from  any  one's  field  when  they  can. 

They  still  adhere  to  their  wild  habits,  and  live  in  camps  made  of  limbs  of  trees  or 
^  willows  placed  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  irregular  horse-shoe,  or  in  Southeastern 
Nevada  in  huts  of  adobe.  When  any  of  the  party  in  the  camp  dies,  the  camp  is 
boned,  together  with  the  clothing  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  they  move 
tway,  if  it  is  onljjr  a  short  distance.  Now  this  practice  of  theirs  makes  it  difficult  to 
get  them  to  live  m  houses.  All  these  peculiarities  have  to  be  overcome  by  firm  but 
nrolar  and  constant  insistence  on  their  observing  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 

IB  attaining  this  end,  greater  progress  can  now  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  advice 
tod  example  of  some  few  of  the  bnght  and  intelligent  ones  who  seem  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  to  themselves  by  this  new  course  of  life,  and  have  followed  pursuita 
Biore  and  more  approaching  to  civilization,  until  now  thev  are  in  all  respects,  save  and 
«xeept  living  in  camps  instead  of  houses,  very  much  Ukc  white  farmers;  the  other 
hidians  desire  to  live  with  the  same  advantages  as  this,  but  find  it  hard  to  break  off 
(heir  idle,  gambling  habits,  and  so  require  to  be  oontinnally  looked  after. 

There  is  not  so  much  of  this  desire  for  farms  manifested  among  the  Indians  at  Moapa 
River  Reserve,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  has  given  tham  a  reservation  so 
Btoated  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  cattle  of  other  herders  off  the  land  reserved  for 
the  Indians.  If  the  department  would  present  the  case  to  the  President  and  have  the 
Uod  set  aside  as  bounded  in  the  description  given  in  the  request  for  change  of  bound- 
try  by  the  late  Agent  Spencer,  one  year  ago,  there  would  then  be  an  opportunity  to 
exclude  trespassers,  and  the  Indians  would  have  some  sort  of  heart  to  wort  at  making 
homes  for  themselves. 

At  Walker  River,  some  of  the  Indians  show  a  disposition  to  do  what  they  can,  and 
bave  made  some  hay  and  raised  some  barley,  but  comparatively  small  amounts^  and 
thev  desire  to  be  set  on  their  feet  in  the  way  of  starting  a  ranch;  that  is,  be  furnished 
tools,  and  enough  rations  to  start  them  while  doing  the  preliminary  work,  and  then 
^y  hope  to  be  self -supporting  also.  This  preliminary  work  consists  in  grading  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  water,  and  making  ditches  to  run  the  water  in. 

As  to  whether  the  Indians  will  work  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  the  amount  of 
Ithor  for  the  last  quarter  and  thus  far  in  this  auarter  is  the  only  time  I  have  personal 
b]iow]ed|^  of,  as  my  arrival  at  this  agency  dates  back  only  to  April  16,  1881,  and 
in  that  time,  that  is,  in  four  months^  the  Indians  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  have  built 
tbree  miles  of  ditch,  assisted  to  build  thirteen  hundred  feet  of  flume,  out  logs,  and 
^led  and  put  up  two  abutments  and  a  pier  suitable  for  a  bridge  twenty  feet  wide 
ud  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  across  the  Truckee,  in  two  spans,  said  bridge 
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carrying  flame  six  feet  wide,  to  carry  water  14  inches  deep,  floor  or  roadway  and 
bottom  of  flume  sixteen  feet  above  surface  of  water  at  present  writing,  which  is  low- 
water;  have  blasted  and  hauled  rock  for  same  to  the  amonnt,  as  estimated,  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  secure  bridge  from  effects  of  high  wat<er,  and  three  hun- 
dred thousands  pounds  of  rock  and  willow  for  dam,  and  have  freighted  from  Wads- 
worth  to  headquarters  of  agency  at  Pyramid  Lake,  over  eighteen  miles  of  rough  and 
ve^  bad  road,  the  supplies  for  Indians  while  at  work,  and  school  furniture,  and  also 
freighted  lumoer,  haixlware,  &.C.,  amounting  as  stated  in  detail  in  monthly  report  to 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  In  addition  to  freighting,  they 
did  their  harvesting  and  haying  to  the  amount,  as  mentioned  previoudy,  of  60,000 
pounds  barley,  12,0^  pounds  wheat,  and  400,000  pounds  hay.  Outside  of  the  reserva- 
tion a  numb^  of  these  Indians  are  working  for  the  whites,  and  give  good  satisfac- 
tion, receiving  from  a  dollar  per  day  up  to  forty  dollars  per  month,  according  to  the 
various  duties  they  perform. 

The  most  important  means  of  livelihood  to  the  Indians  besides  working  f6r  white 
people  is  their  fisheries,  the  trout  from  Pvramid  Lake  and  Walker  Lake  bein^  ac- 
counted the  very  finest,  and  brinj^ring  as  hi^  a  price  as  any  known  to  the  writer. 
The  Indians  catch  large  quantities  of  fish,  out  with  their  usual  improvidence  they 
ipend  the  money  they  get  immediately,  and  eat  up  the  fish  they  dry  very  soon,  aod 
are  often  very  hard  put  to  for  something  to  eat.  Then,  too,  the  lakes  are  visited  by 
white  persons,  trespassers,  which  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate^  as  even  after  the  oon- 
vlotion  and  s^:itence  of  the  trespasser,  a  year  ago,  sufficient  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  President  to  induce  him  to  pardon  the  trespassers.  However,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  trial  was  such  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Indians  have  some  rights 
that  white  men  are  bound  to  respect.  And  now  if  the  department  would  order  a  sur- 
vey of  the  reservation  so  that  tne  lines  could  be  positively  defined,  and  authoriEe  a 
aufficient  force  of  Indian  police,  trespassers  could  be  kept  off  or  made  to  suffer,  and 
the  Indians  get  the  benefit  which  is  tneir  due  from  the  fLsheries  in  these  waters  which 
have  been  reserved  to  them. 

If  those  who  are  anxious  to  farm  are  ffiven  fencing  and  tools,  and  the  irrigating 
works  begun  are  completed,  it  seems  evid<Nit  that  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  they 
seem  at  present  ready  to  make  will  relieve  the  government  of  expense  in  the  future  to 
A  large  extent,  if,  in  fact,  it  does  not  come  in  a  very  few  years  to  be  entirely  self-sap- 
porting. 

Some  of  the  Indians  are  very  anxious  and  earnest  that  their  children  should  have  a 
cood  education,  and  some  of  the  children  are  bright  and  eager  to  learn,  but  their  hab- 
its make  them  irregular  in  attendance,  and  many  of  them  learn  very  slowly  in  most 
branches  that  white  children  learn  ordinarily,  but  most  of  the  Indian  children  are  very 
quick  at  drawing  and  like  to  work  at  that.  Some  in  attendance  at  the  school  here  at 
Pyramid  Lake  have  learned  to  read  as  rapidly  as  white  children,  but  none  of  them  so 
far  show  much  aptitude  in  mathematics  or  the  higher  branches.  On  the  whole  it  is 
clear  that  parents  and  children  are  endeavoring  to  grow  more  like  the  whites,  and 
would  be  self-supporting  and  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  civilization  if  they  were 
allotted  land  in  severalty,  and  then  made  citizens  with  all  of  the  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  citizens  of  these  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  M.  McMASTER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0MM186I0NBB  OF  IXDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Wkstkrx  Shoshone  Agency, 

Elko,  Nev.,  September  2,  1881. 

Sin:  I  respectfully  offer  this  as  my  annual  report  for  1880-1881,  being  my  third  since 
I  took  charge,  aud  also  the  third  year  of  the  agency. 

I  still  have  the  pleasure  of  reportinj^  progress.  Five  hundred  acres  (400  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  100  of  potatoes  and  turnips)  are  ready  for  harvest.  No  frost  has  troubled 
us  and  the  cricfceto  which  troubled  us  four  years  ago  have  not  been  seen  since.  We 
have  a  large  qaantity  of  hay,  estimated  at  one  thonsaud  tons,  and  we  shall  ask  of  the 
government  this  year  nothing  for  cereals. 

Our  cattle,  with  exception  of  those  bought  from  Carlin  farmers,  have  caused  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Those  bought  June,  1880,  were  contracted  to  be  brought  from 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  they  require  the  attention  of  vanneros  at  Roderos,  within 
a  circuit  of  100  miles,  to  reclaim  cattle,  brand  calves,  &c.  If  it  should  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  department  to  give  us  more  cattle,  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  pur- 
chased in  Nevada,  and  as  near  the  reservation  as  possible.  In  this  connection  I  would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  cattle,  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  head  more,  which  I 
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think  would  effeotaally  do  away  wil^  our  beef  bill.  This  wonld  leave  nothing  but 
groeeries  and  clothing  to  be  famished,  and  I  hope  in  the  next  yeara  of  the  agency,  the 
afpent,  whoever  he  mav  be,  will  be  able  to  dl^>enae  with  everything  but  clothing  and 
nooeries.  The  tribe  deserves  the  character  I  have  given  them.  They  worked,  as  a 
body,  as  well  as  the  same  nnmber  of  white  men,  through  this  year. 

For  the  first  time  I  have  noticed  a  feeling  against  the  idlers  and  loungers  on  the 
T««ervation.  A  disinclination  to  divide  with  those  who,  by  every  way  they  can,  decline 
to  work,  arouses  inquiries,  often  made,  when  the  government  will  give  them  land  in 
severalty.  So  far  I  have  tried  to  meet  this  by  regular  supplies  to  &ose  who  work  or 
help  with  their  horses.  Applying  this  rule  brought  about  the  attempted  exodus  to 
Fort  Hall  Reservation,  which  I  stopped  by  the  Indian  police,  as  I  have  before  written 
yoQ.  The  report  given  them  by  visiting  Indians  that  there  they  could  obtain  aU  t^ey 
wjuated  without  work  was  too  great  an  inducement  for  them  to  withstand. 

The  tribal  relatiox^  are  weakening  much  in  this  tribe.  The  Indian  police  system 
liM  done  a  great  deal  toward  breaking  it  up.  This  body,  selected  from  the  best  of  the 
tribe,  independent  entirely  of  the  chiefs  (tnough  some  of  the  subchie£s  are  members 
thereof  \  is  viewed  with  great  dislike  by  the  principal  chief  here.  Captain  Sam,  our 
Dominai  chief  at  the  reservation,  showed  himself  inimical  to  it.  so  far  as  to  give  his 
advice  to  the  young  men  against  belonging  to  it;  conjoined  to  ms  opposition  to  the 
sehool.  and  my  beflef  that  he  actually  encouraAed  the  Fort  Hall  emigration,  I  was 
tompelled  to  tell  the  tribe  that  I  did  not  consider  him  a  chief  at  all,  and  would  not 
treat  him  as  such  hereafter.  He  was  very  angry  at  the  time  and  absented  himself 
from  the  reservation:  visited  the  neighboring  agency,  the  Pi-Utes,  and  the  different 
eampe  belonging  to  tjie  agency — i.  «.,  Austin,  Cherry  Creek,  &>o. — and  asked  them  to 
act  with  him  in  a  petition  for  my  removal,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  established  police 
and  schools,  and  that  he,  as  a  bis  chief,  was  in  consequence  loainK  all  authority. 
WImiemucca,  Natchez,  David,  of  Pi-Utes,  and  the  subchiefs  insistea  that  he  must 
make  his  complaint  to  me  personally,  and  that  they  would  accompany  him  to  see  me, 
which  they  did,  nineteen  chiefs  and  subchiefis,  Pi-Utes  and  Shoshones^  appearing  at  a 
eonncil,  Natchez  presiding  and  interpreting.  With  some  difficulty  Sam,  or  Dark  Man, 
Shoshone  chief,  was  brought  to  the  council.  Natchez  explained  the  object  of  ^e 
council,  and  gave  the  outlines  of  Sam's  complaint,  which  was  in  substance  what  I 
have  related.  After  my  explanation  that  all  I  had  done  and  was  doing  was  per  direc- 
tion of  the  department  at  Washington,  and  the  good  effects  were  already  seen,  Natchez 
called  ux>on  each  member  of  the  council  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  leading 
off  himself  by  denouncing  Sam  as  having  told  them  squaw  talk,  and  that  the  agent 
had  done  right.  Old  Winnemucca  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  and  to  so  back  and  do  his 
doty  and  enforce  my  rules.  Sam  came  to  me  at  the  close  and  said  ne  would  return  to 
the  reservation  and  do  as  I  wanted  him  to  do.  He  has  fulfilled  his  promise  and  is 
doing  all  he  can.  He  is  politic  and  wise  and  needs  watching.  The  Pi-Ute  chiefs  were 
anxious  that  I  should  write  these  incidents  to  the  department. 

I  wish  that  we  could  give  Indians  their  lands  in  severalty.  Whenever  they  have 
tried  ctiltivation  by  themselves  amongst  the  whites  they  have  succeeded.  Their  labor 
14  sought  for  by  the  ranchers  and  b^  many  of  the  miners  in  preference.  I  have  as- 
posted  four  settlements,  one  each  in  the  following  valleys:  Clover,  Lamoille,  and 
Cherry,  and  at  Mineral  Hill,  with  plows.  They  have  done  well  and  are  making  a 
home.  They  average  in  each  place  about  fifty  souls.  Their  children  attend  the  dis? 
trict  schools  with  the  whites,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  practice  of  giving  Indian 
names  to  their  children  was  well  shown  in  taking  the  census.  They  most  generally 
l^ve  English  names,  and  to  the  question  for  the  Indian  name  the  response  most  inva- 
riably was,  ''He  no  more  Indian."    I  think  with  this  tribe  civilization  would  soon 


if  this  policy  was  adopted,  and  qoii^er  than  any  other  way.    The  Indian  liquor 
law  keeps  them  sober  and  makes  their  labor  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  whites. 

Sapentition  is  one  great  obstacle  we  have  to  fight  against.  They  seem  to  fear  bad 
spirits  more  than  to  reverence  good  ones.  Enchantments  and  charms  they  always 
war.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  ones  will  take  a  notion  fit>m  some  trivial  circum- 
Maace  that  they  are  under  a  charm,  and  until  they  are  relieved  of  that  fear  they  are 
Bot  good  for  anything.    Their  medicine-men  give  sanction  to  their  infatuations. 

They  carry  out  this  feeling  in  burying  of  the  dead,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and 
however  much  you  may  congratulate  yourselves  that  you  have  got  their  concurrence  in 
abrogating  this  practice,  or  convince  them  the  placing  the  rifle  of  the  dead  in  his 
Itrave  and  the  killing  of  horses  to  accompany  the  spirit  to  far-off  land  was  futile,  yet- 
vhen  death  occurs  they  will  most  always  follow  their  traditions,  and  horse  and  nfle 
go  the  usual  way.  In  one  instance  I  interfered  and  prevented  it,  but  it  caused  a  great 
wal  of  feeling  and  gloomy  looks,  so  that  I  have  ceased  to  object,  leaving  it  for  time 
to  eorrect  this  as  other  traditional  errors. 

The  school  will  have  to  do  part  in  this  matter,  and  which  we  will  be  enabled  to  try, 
w  teachers  having  arrived  with  their  furniture.  They  have  commenced  under  good 
^Ba^ces,  and  I  hope  at  the  end  of  my  fourth  year's  report  to  be  able  to  report  satirfae- 
torily  on  thia  suhjeot. 


192     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

I  have  to  report  favorably  on  this  part  of  Indian  management.  They  have  sliown- 
themselves  active  and  good  men.  I  nave  during  the  year  frequently  given  you  my 
appreciation  of  their  conduct  in  what  was  to  them  tiring  times.  Some  object  to  the 
duties  on  account  of  insufficient  pay,  as  they  not  only  perform  police  duty,  but  are 
among  the  best  workers  on  the  rarm,  cutting  wood,  and  in  fact  all  labor,  being  se- 
lected for  their  good  character  and  fitness.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  enable  the  de- 
partment  to  pay  them  at  least  ^10  per  month. 

During  my  tnree  years  in  office  I  have  been  visited  twice  by  military  companies,, 
brought  there  by  rumors  adverse  to  good  order  of  this  tribe,  t  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  trace  up  these  rumors,  and  find  they  wish  to  have  military  posts  established  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  1879  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  in  Cornucopia,  Silver  Creek, 
Columbia.  Mountain  Citv,  and  Island  Mountain,  called  by  an  itinerant  member  of 
the  bar  of  Elko  County,  he  preparing  resolutions  and  having  them  passed  at  meetings 
or  no  meetings.  'Certainly  it  was  no  prominent  citizen  presided  at  tnose  meetings,  but 
all  contributed  to  pay  the  itinerant  for  his  dirty  work.  The  object  then  was  to  have 
a  military  post  established  near  Cornucopia.  At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  company^ 
Captain  Carr,  from  Fort  Halleek,  reported  favorably  of  the  Iribe,  and  showed  there 
was  no  necessity  of  the  ]^t  called  for.  The  recent  scare  which  sent  Captain  Pamell  te 
reservation  was  in  the  interest  to  retain  Fort  McDermott  as  a  post,  wnich  rumor  said 
the  United  States  was  about  to  abandon.  I  was  happy  to  show  in  ooth  instances  that 
the  Western  Shoshones  were  all  ri^ht,  though  short  rations  had  made  me  permit  many 
Indians  to  be  absent  from  reservaUon. 

My  office  is  now  established  at  the  reservation  by  direction  of  the  department.  As  it 
will  be  remembered  that  my  charge  of  thirty-eight  hundred  Indians  are  located  in 
five  counties  in  Nevada,  it  causes  me  many  a  long  journey.  A  slight  neighborhood 
quarrel  calls  for  the  agent's  presence  and  he  must  go,  sometimes  with  attendance  of 
police.  A  reception  or  stores,  supplies,  and  annuity  goods  by  railroad,  which  iu  my 
experience  come  in  August,  Septemoer,  and  October,  requires  his  constant  attendance 
at  Elko. 

The  office  of  agent  of  the  Western  Shoshones  is  no  sinecure,  and  we  deliver  supplies 
to  none  off  the  reservation  but  the  indigent ;  they  having  the  offer  of  the  Reservation 
Home  where  they  would  be  cared  for,  and  having  decuned,  I  have  not  thought  it 
proper  to  follow  them  to  their  various  homes,  except  to  settle  their  troubles.  A  few 
weeks  wiU  close  an  anxious  year.  Discouraged  much  by  the  poor  harvest  of  last  year, 
and  in  consequence  the  latter  part  of  it  short  of  supplies,  I  dreaded  another  failure,  but 
that  is  now  over. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  at  the  reservation  has  been  uniformly  good.  Some  deaths 
have  occurred,  but  a  small  percentage  for  the  number  of  Indians. 

I  wiU  close  my  report  with  the  assurance  that  in  my  opinion  the  Western  Shoshone 
Indians  have  done  well. 
Respeotfhlly, 

JOHN  HOW,  Agent. 

The  COMMIflSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


JlCARILLA  ApaCHB  INDIAN  AOENCY. 

Tierra  Afnanlla,  N.  Mex.,  Augu9t  20,  Ibdl. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructionB  from  Department  of  Interior,  I  have  tiie  honor 
to  submit  my  annual  report. 

I  assumed  my  duties  at  this  agency  December  1,  1880,  and  found  the  Indians  anx- 
iously waiting  for  their  blankets,  &c.,  which  for  some  reason  did  not  arrive  untU  late 
in  February.  In  consequence  there  was  much  suffering.  The  winter  was  an  unusu- 
aUy  severe  one,  thermometer  ranging  to  twenty-two  degrees  below  ssero,  and  in  order 
to  get  comfortable  places  for  themselves  and  grass  for  their  horses,  of  which  they  have 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  they  were  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-five  miles  from  the  agency. 

The  tribe  numbers  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  which  average  they  have  maintained 
throughout  the  year. 

The  cases  of  sickness  reported  have  been  treated  with  such  simple  remedies  as  we 
could  command;  comparatively  few  deaths  have  been  reported.  I  learned  that  some- 
thing like  "mountain  fever"  prevailed  to  quite  an  extent  during  the  spring-time »  but 
being  a  long  distance  from  the  agency,  and  as  no  aid  was  sought,  I  was  unable  t<> 
locate  the  suffering  or  learn  the  extent.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  when  the  next 
annual  count  is  made  it  will  be  found  that  a  number  will  have  passed  away. 

Except  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  they  are  a  tractable  i)eople,  and  under 
aiore  £ftvorable  circumstances  could  be  made  productive  of  usefulness.    Their  present 
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sitcmtioii  is  a  moAt  demoralizing  one — idleness  and  an  unrestricted  range  of  country 
that  allows  tbem  the  privilege  of  some  fourteen  localities  where  whisky  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  result  is  apparent.  In  the  '^  Plaza''  where  their  rations  are  issued,  I  belieye 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  derive  a  living  principally  from  traffic  with  the 
Indians.  During  the  winter-time,  on  account  of  hving  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
a^noy,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  town  one  night  each  week  to  get  their  rations, 
and  having  no  place  to  lodge  except  in  the  houses  of  the  Mexicans,  the  difficulty  to 
prevent  their  coming  in  contact  with  adverse  influences  is  easy  to  conjecture.  I  fear 
they  are  well  "up"  with  some  of  the  customs  that  surround  them — ^horse  stealing,  &o. 

The  better  men  of  the  tribe,  and  some  that  are  not  better  men,  express  a  desire  to  be 
placed  on  a  reservation  and  be  given  a  chance  to  farm  and  have  a  school  for  their 
children.  The  old  stubborn  superstition  in  regard  to  sending  their  children  to  an  east- 
ern school  to  be  educated  has  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Great  jealousy  and  dislike  prevail  between  the  two  bands,  i,  e.,  those  who  have 
always  lived  in  this  viciuity  and  those  who  were  brought  here  from  Cimarron.    I  believe 
that  when  they  are  permanently  located  upon  a  reservation,  which  I  trust  they  soon 
will  be,  it  would  be  well  for  both  if  they  were  separated. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  JONES, 
Fiirmer  in  Charge, 

Dr.  B.  M.  Thomas, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Santa  F4y  N,  Mex. 


Mescat^ro  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

September  1,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  oomplianoe  with  instructions  contained  in  department  circular  dated  July 
1,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  iirst  annual  report.  On  June  16th  I  arrived 
hefe,  bnt  did  not  complete  transfer  and  assume  charge  until  June  23. 

the  agency. 

The  agency  is  located  in  a  beautiful  Galley  about  half  a  mile  wide,  between  two 
mountains,  and  conveniently  near  the  Bio  Tularosa,  a  rapid  stream  5  feet  wide  and 
6  inches  deep.  The  elevation  above  sea-level,  obtained  by  barometrical  observations 
a^  the  agency,  is  nearly  5,980  feet  (Wheeler's  survey,  1878).  The  agency  buildings  are  a 
eollection  of  miserable  slab  shanties,  and  must  soon  be  abandoned.  From  the  agency 
it  is  40  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Fort  Stanton,  and  about  100  miles  to  Me- 
silla  and  Las  Cruces,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  southwesterly  direction ;  these  last-named 
places  are  stations  on  the  Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa  F6  Railroad. 

THE  reservation. 

Within  the  boundary  lines  of  this  reservation  isincluded  what  is  called  the  "  garden 
spot"  of  New  Mexico.  The  Sierra  Blanca  range  of  mountains  extend  from  the  north 
Hne  of  the  reservation  south  to  the  Rio  Tularosa,  and  the  Sa<^amento  Mountains 
extend  south  from  the  Rio  Tularosa  to  and  beyond  the  southern  line  of  the  reservation. 
Fine  grass  lands,  excellent  water,  forests  of  grand  timber,  small,  fertile,  well-watered 
nUleys  and  lofby  mountain  peaks  coiMtitnte  the  general  phjrsical  features  of  the  res- 
ervation, which  is  30  miles  east  and  west,  and  36  miles  north  and  south ;  the  southern 
boundary  line  is  the  thirty-third  parallel,  and  it  lies  between  the  twenty-eighth  and 
twenty-ninth  degrees  of  longitude  we^t  from  Washington.  The  entire  nortn  half  of 
the  reservation,  including  Nogal  and  White  Mountain  Peaks,  is  alleged  to  be  rich  in 
cold  and  silver  mines,  while  on  the  west  line  of  the  reservation,  near  the  Mexican  vil- 
uige  of  Tularosa,  good  copper  mines  are  said  to  exist.  All  over  this  section  described 
above,  bear,  elk,  and  deer  abound.  In  oonsideriug  these  facts,  together  with  the  well- 
known  healthfhlness  of  the  country,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  Indians  loye 
the  mountains  and  are  loth  to  surrender  to  the  whites  this  their  home  f 

This  re«Mrvation,  however,  presents  the  curious  anomaly  of  farms  and  mill  property 
lying  within  its  limits,  but  not  a  part  of  it.  The  lines  of  the  reservation  were  extended 
•o  as  to  embrace  many  settlements,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  prior  rights  of  the 
settler  could  not  be  merged  into  an  Indian  title  save  b^  purchase,  and  this  has  not 
been  done^  except  in  a  few  instances.  This  state  of  affairs  works  considerable  incon- 
renience  in  the  handling  and  management  of  the  Indians.  The  agent  can  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  question  of  who  may  be  permittcnl  to  live  on  these  farms ; 
any  person,  no  matter  how  objectionable  he  may  be,  can  reside  and  do  business  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Indian  camps,  and  the  agent  is  powerless  to  interfere.  The 
property  of  private  citizens  has  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach  the  principal  Indian 
urm.     Stock  is  owned  by  both  Indians  aud  the  settlers,  and  questions  of  damage 

13    s  I 
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done  to  growing  crops  are  oootinaally  being  raisedi  and  snch  qnestions  tend  to  eiiil>l^ 
ter  tbe  roeling  existing  between  tbe  Indians  and  citizens.  An  early  solution  o£  %\\i% 
problem  is  advisable. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  INDUBTBIBS. 

The  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  are  bnt  indifferent  farmers.  There  is  under  fence  at 
and  near  the  agency  185  acres  of  land,  66  acres  of  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 
One  hundred  and  forty-seven  families  ^row  small  patches  of  com  of  the  Mexican  ^ari- 
ety ;  it  matures  early,  and  the  Indians  display  a  ^|^at  fondness  for  **  roasting  earsy"  so 
that  it  is  seldom  permitted  to  ripen.  These  Indians  are  skillful  basket-makers,  nsin^ 
wiUows  and  makmg  baskets  of  artistic  design  and  beautiful  color;  these  they  trade  to 
the  Mexicans  during  fruit  season,  for  peaches,  grapes,  &e.  The  women  are  expert 
with  the  needle  in  making  garments  from  calico  and  muslin  furnished  them  as  annui- 
ties by  the  government.  Old  settlers  here  tell  me  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
noticeable  in  these  Indians  within  the  past  few  years.  Next  year  50  acres  will  be  added 
to  the  area  of  the  farm  land. 

EDUCATION  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  school  has  been  maintained  about  five  months  during  the  past  year;  it  has  met 
with  limited  success,  owing  to  ineflBcient  teachers,  thoug^h  1  do  not  hesitate  in  saying 
that  it  can  be  made  a  success.  No  missionary  has  ever  visited  this  agency ;  the  Indians 
all  reco^ize  a  Supreme  Being,  and,  in  my  opinion,  great  eood  could  be  accomplLshed 
by  persistent  missionary  labor;  there  is  certainly  a  good  field  and  an  excellent  oppor^ 
tunity  for  a  trial. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES. 

Late  last  fall,  five  Indians  were  arrested  by  the  military  for  burning  five  hay  wagons 
and  for  general  insubordination;  one  of  the  number  was  afterwards  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  guard-house  at  Fort  Stanton ;  the  other  four  are  confined  at  Fort 
Union  as  prisoners.  On  June  18,  in  a  drunken  fight,  Jose  Manzita  and  his  three  sons 
killed  four  Indians  at  San  Juan  camp.  Under  the  tribal  law,  these  four  Indians  were 
banished  and  went  off  into  the  mountains,  and  are  now  encamped  35  miles  south  frt>m 
the  agency. 

During  the  Indian  troubles  of  the  past  two  months  in  Southern  New  Mexico,  the  In- 
dians under  my  charge  have  remained  quiet  ;«they  are  counted  each  week,  on  issue  day. 
I  have  invited  General  Edward  Hatch^  district  commander,  to  detail  an  officer  at  any 
and  all  times  to  count  these  Indians,  m  order  to  convince  him  that  they  are  not  off 
their  reservation.    Designing  persons  have  persistentlv  circulated  reports  that  the 
agency  Indians  were  engaged  with  the  *'  hostiles.'*   Chief  Roman  Chiquita,  who  evinces 
a  friendly  disposition  towards  the  whites  and  desires  to  adopt  their  customs  and  man- 
ner of  gaining  a  livelihood,  was  reported  in  the  **  New  Mexican''  newspaper  of  Santa 
F6  in  August  as  being  out  with  a  war  party  from  this  agency,  when  at  that  pardouiar 
time  the  said  chief  was  acting  as  guide  for  Captain  Cusack,  Ninth  Cavalry,  in  the 
mountains  north  of  the  agency. 

INDIAN  POUCE. 

An  Indian  police  force  has  just  been  organized,  consisting  of  fifteen  members.  No 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  bringing  about  this  important  organization.  On 
Aarast  22, 1  sent  the  chief  of  police  and  a  detail  of  six  policemen  as  escort  to  two  wagons  | 

v^  ~i?*  Cmoes;  they  were  diligent  and  watchful  while  on  the  road,  and  were  treated 
Kmaly  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  They  wUl  make  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  maintaining 
order  and  preventing  depredations. 

»  I 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

^?-*^^ly  I  decided  to  place  Indians  on  the  herd,  but  did  not  perfect  MTsngemente  ( 

Iff  i!  '^^fi^*^*  1  •  This  arrangement  has  proved  a  success ;  three  young  men  hsve  aaaieted 
nr«  ♦  °^**^"^y  ca**l®  »inc®  that  date,  and  their  services  are  valn»ble;  they  are 
h^J^^    */*     reliable  and  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    I  have  also  got  three  young  I 

men  employed  about  the  agency  in  the  capacity  of  laborers, 
to  hsif,?'!  K    -^'^^  ^  ^^^^  *^**®  that  the  Indians  in  council  have  expressed  a  willingness 
and  wi^     "*'*''  ^^o  freight  from  the  railroad,  if  the  government  will  furnish  them  teams  f 

carefii  1  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  ®**'    Furnishing  them  employment  of  various  kinds,  and  homane  and 
tion    anH  tl?**^®"^®"*^*  ^**^'  '"  ™y  opinion,  soon  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  ciWlia-  ; 

'    T  r.   ^'^^y  will  in  a  few  years  become  self-sustaining.  • 

^  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  LLEWEUm  j 

The  Co^ffTi^r^  f^wif«f  Stai€$  Mian  Agent. 

^^^^MissioNER  OP  Indian  Affairs. 
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Natajo  Indian  Agbnot,  Arizona, 

August  20,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instractions  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1881, 1 
revpectfiiUy  submit  my  annual  report. 

I  came  to  this  aeency  first  in  April,  1879,  and  recently  again  June  30, 1881,  having 
been  absent  from  here  since  October  7,  18^,  owing  to  muitary  interference  and  as- 
sumption (under  pretext  that  my  Indians  were  dissatisfied  and  hoetilely  inclined).  A 
military  officer  was  permitted  to  act  temporarily  in  my  place,  and  I  was  put  at  spe- 
cial service  during  tne  interim^  when  my  accounts  were  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the 
charges  preferred  oy  those  who  desired  to  control  my  agency  refuted,  and  my  salary 
and  expenses  continued  and  paid  to  me  up  to  the  time  TJuIy  1, 1881)  when  I  relieved 
the  said  military  officer  here.  But  the  facts  are,  my  Indians  were  and  have  been 
qaiet  and  peaceable  all  the  time,  and  express  themselves  satisfied  with  me.  I  trust  the 
tune  has  arrived,  now  that  railroads  and  civilization  are  advanced  into  this  far  coun- 
try, when  such  intrigues  and  practices  will  cease,  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  ori^- 
nated  and  are  continued  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  heretofore  been  profited  in 
the  management  of  agencies  thus  remote. 

THE  NAYAJOS  ARE  INCREABIXa. 

I  issued  annuity  goods  to  11,400  Indians  in  October,  1879,  being  their  last  issue^ 
nnder  their  ten  years'  treaty  stipulation,  and  in  my  estimate  then  of  those  who  were 
left  behind  to  care  for  their  flocks  and  such  Nav%jos  as  never  come  here,  who  reside 
westwardly  from  150  to  300  miles  from  this  agencv,  I  placed  the  total  as  approximat- 
ing 15,000  souls,  but  now  believe  there  are  more  than  16,000  of  them. 

THEIR  FARinNO 

this  season  has  resulted  disastrously.  They  had  planted  more  than  last  year;  for  the 
previous  winter's  snow-fall  was  greater  than  usual  here,  which  encouraged  them ;  but 
the  severe  drought  that  followed,  lasting  until  July  20, 1881,  ruined  much  of  their  pros- 
pecto.  Then  the  floods  of  rain  came,  washing  out  in  many  places  all  that  was  left. 
bnt  in  portions  of  the  '^Chusca''  and  ^^Chinale"  valleys  they  have  raised  their  usual 
crops.  Now  that  supplies  are  out  here,  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  living  near  the 
a^ncy  hav^e  gone  to  these  valleys  to  eat  green  com,  which  the  successful  ones  share 
with  the  others — a  practical  illustration  of  the  '^ golden  rule''  not  often  excelled  by 
their  white  guides. 

The  peach  crop  at  Cafion  de  Chelle  (Du  Sha)  is  this  year  reported  greater  than  usual. 
This  cafion  is  located  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  reservation,  and,  including  its 
branches  and  various  winding  courses,  is  estimated  at  about  75  miles  in  lengm,  in 
places  not  more  than  a  few  yards  wide  and  seldom  exceeding  80  rods  in  its  greatest 
width,  with  walls  of  perpendicular  sandstone,  varying  from  500  to  2,000  feet  in  height 
on  both  sides,  with  occasional  springs  gushing  forth  along  the  base  of  these  inclosing 
walls,  affording  the  necessary  moisture  to  sustain  their  peach  trees  and  other  crops. 

The  peach  trees  are  supposed  to  have  been  originallv  planted  by  a  superior  race  or 
by  ancient  explorers,  possibly  by  the  cliff-dwellers,  whose  remnants  of  swallow-like 
dwellings  still  line  the  walls  of  this  romantic  cafion;  but  the  memory  of  these  Indian 
does  not  reach  back  to  that  period.  They  value  highly  their  peach  orchards.  Each 
iamily  in  the  fruit  season  visits  its  respective  orchara,  which  is  replanted  where  neces- 
sary by  the  aged  ones  who  are  about  to  depart,  the  younger  people  believing  that  such 
act«  forebode  early  death — a  common  excuse  for  their  improviaence,  and  often  illus- 
trated by  their  white  brethren. 

SHEEP,  OOATS,  AND  HORSES. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  Navt^os  cousists  of  their  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  and  is  as 
well  a  source  of  subsistence  for  them.  They  sell  such  of  their  wool,  pelts,  ^.,  as  are 
Boi  used  by  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  scarfs,  sashes,  hosiery,  skirts, 
Ac.  They  sell  a  large  number  of  blankets,  many  of  them  of  elegant  design  and  finish. 
Their  flocks  have  not  increased  any  since  1879,  owing  to  the  terrible  drought  of  that 
year  and  the  severe  winters  since. 

DRE86. 

Tli**ir  dress  is  semi-civilized,  and  in  my  opinion  is  fairly  adapted  to  their  present  ne- 
r««8ities,  their  resources  and  climate  being  properly  considered. 

BUILDING  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND   PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  building  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  duryig  the  past  year  to  within 
about  ten  milen  of  the  southern  line  of  the  Navajo  reservation  is  a  notable  event  in 
the  history  of  this  tribe,  and  extends  the  evils  as  well  as  blessings  of  the  white  man 
into  this  hitherto  remote  Qonutry.  1  trust,  however,  that  these  Indians,  under  a  reason- 
able gniclance,  w  ill  not  only  be  able  to  bold  their  own,  but  improve  under  this  ordeal 
teat,  for  I  believe  many  of  them  are  fit  to  survive  while  undergoing  this  baptism  of  in- 
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creased  opportunity}  which  always  includes  a  corresponding  exposure  to  evil.  The 
■wisest  of  their  chiefs  feel  the  increased  danger  from 

WHISKY  SELLING 

all  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  through  me,  would  send  their  cry  to  the  ear 
of  the  Great  Father  in  suhstance  as  follows :  * '  Wo  do  not  make  whisky ;  it  is  the  Ameri- 
cans that  do  it ;  and  we  earnestly  plead  that  the  Great  Father  will  take  it  away  from  us 
and  not  let  it  be  brought  near  us,  for  our  young  men  drink  it  like  water.  Those  who 
sell  it  tell  us  they  hold  a  license  from  Washington  permitting  its  sale,"  &c.,  and  they 
greatly  wonder  why  such  inconsistent  practices  are  permitted  from  the  Great  Father  or 
** Washington,"  which  signifies  one  ami  the  sauie  authority  to  them.  I  can  only  re- 
ply that  I  will  tell  the  Great  Father  all  aboiit  it,  and  do  ail  I  can  when  the  Congress 
of  chiefs  meet,  next  winter  to  have  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  country  extended,  so  far 
as  relates  to  excluding  whisky  therefrom ;  but  advise  them  in  the 'mean  time  to  in- 
fluence and  teach  their  young  men  to  not  touch  or  taste  whisky,  just  the  same  as  they 
teach  their  children  to  avoid  the  rattlesnake  which  the  Great  Spirit  permits  to  exist 
among  them;  and  then  the  "coyotes"  that  prey  upon  their  flocks — they  must  protect 
themselves  from  them;  how  else  shall  they  leam  to  be  strong  and  vigilant  except  they 
have  these  trials  to  contend  with?  And  while  they  consider  these  thoughts  and  renew 
their  courage  to  work  against  this  great  evil,  still  they  ask  us  to  remove  it  beyond 
their  reach. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  in  want  of  wagons,  harness,  plows,  harrows,  &c.,  and 
also  windows,  doors,  nails,  lumber,  &c.,  that  they  may  farm  more  like  white  men, 
and  build  themselves  houses.  I  am  assisting  them  all  I  can  in  that  direction,  and  also 
patting  down  pumps  for  them,  but  the 

VERY  SMALL  APPROPRIATION 

granted  these  Indians  by  the  last  Congress  for  their  support  is  an  effectual  barrier  to 
further  progress  at  present.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot  keep  silent,  when  comparing 
their  meager  allowance  with  their  Ute  and  Apache  neighbors  on  the  north  and  south 
of  them,  viz,  the  Los  Piuos  and  Southern  Ures,  and  the  Mascalero  and  San  Carlos 
Apaches.  These  four  agencies  of  restless,  undeserving  Indians  receive  from  twenty  to 
fifty -nine  times  more  subsistence  from  government  than  my  Indians  do,  and  the  Nava- 
jos  exceed  in  popnlation  by  several  thousands  the  combined  numbers  of  said  Utes  and 
Apaches  (the  four  agencies  referred  to),  each  occupying  the  same  character  of  country. 
Tne  effect  upon  these  observing  and  aeserving  Indians  is  (especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  scheming  and  bad  white  men)  to  teach  them  that  only  bad  Indians  are  paid 
the  best,  therefore  it  pays  to  be  naughty,  create  disturbances,  obtain  a  new  treaty, 
and  more  stuff,  which  that  same  class  of  intriguing  white  men  stand  ready  to  divide 
with  them  under  an  improved  version  of  the  monkey  and  "  cat's  paws"  fable  theory; 
for  while  they  often  succeed  in  using  the  Indiaus  as  the  "cat's  paws', "  taking  the  lar- 

f;er  share  themselves,  they  then  endeavor  to  make  them  also  believe  that  they  are  the 
ndians'  best  friends,  by  iavoring  a  few  influential  and  ruling  chiefs,  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  rest. 

I  shall  hope  to  obtain  a  more  reasonable  appropriation  for  this  people  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  also  upon  the  opening  of  Congress,  next  December,  obtain  a  share  for 
them  of  the  ^235^000  appropriated  this  flscal  year  for  the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  andof  wnich  these  Indians  constitute  a  large  moiety,  and  are  deprived  of  any 
share  therein  because  the  paltry  sum  of  $-25,000  was  allotted  to  them  separately.  Mr. 
Commissioner,  I  shall  expect  your  hearty  co-operation  with  me  in  this  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  these  Indians. 

THE   HOMESTKAD   RIGHTS 

of  Indians  under  acts  March  3, 1875,  and  May  14, 1880,  will  enable  such  of  these  Navajos 
as  have  for  many  generations  lived  oft"  their  present  reservation  and  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous occupancy  of  their  present  homes  to  retain  them,  and  they  are  happy  in  this 
new  prospect,  which  1  have  only  recently  brought  to  their  notice;  and  tnis  view  of 
the  matter  will  not  injare  the  railroad  interests,  for  these  Indians  will  produce  about 
as  much  supx^ortto  the  road  as  a  similar  number  of  white  men  would. 

THE  NAVAJO  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  not  yet  in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  I  had  hoped  would  have  been  the 
case  by  this  time,  but  the  struggle  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  this  report  has 
greatly  retarded  progress  in^that  direction,  and  the  new  building,  which  I  reasonably 
expected  would  have  been  completed  and  in  occupancy  last  winter,  is  only  begun,  its 
walls  being  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  foundations,  and  at  this  writing  I  am  not  ad- 
vised whetner  my  estimates  sent  to  your  office  in  July  are  or  will  be  allowed  in  time 
to  complete  said  building  ready  for  school  purposes  the  ensuing  winter.  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  toward  that  end  as  soon  as  the  necessary  authority  and  funds  are  received. 
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However,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  etaite  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  teachers 
and  missionarieH  under  Dr.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  who 
have  been  here  since  February,  1881,  have  done  what  they  could  under  all  the  trying 
circumstances  which  have  surrounded  them,  and  now  stand  at  their  post  of  duty  ready 
to  organize  a  well-reg^ulated  boarding-school,  permanently,  as  soon  as  the  building 
shall  he  ready  to  occupy.  To  make  it  successful  will  require  constant  and  unremitting 
effort  on  their  part,  with  all  the  aid  that  an  agent  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  their 
humanitarian  labors  can  give  them. 

Kavajo  children  of  school  age  are  employed  as  shepherds^  and  there  is  a  natural 
pr^udice  existing  among  these  Indians  to  all  education  that  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able, which  I  regret  to  say  is  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  anti-progressive  white  men 
before  alluded  to,  and  will  to  some  extent  hinder  the  prosperity  of  our  school,  but  not 
make  its  final  success  an  impossibility, -for  the  Navajos  are  more  Intelligent,  naturally, 
than  the  average  Indian. 

AGENCY  FARMING. 

When  I  came  here,  June  30  last,  I  found  that  the  agency  farming  for  this  season  was 
a  failure.  After  the  rains  came,  July  20. 1  had  several  acres  of  millet  sown  for  fodder, 
which  now  promises  a  fair  yield.  I  estimate  eight  to  ten  tons  as  the  outcome  if  the 
iroets  hold  off  until  October,  which  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  floods  have 
washed  down  the  adobe  fences  and  mud  huts  in  which  the  employ^  of  this  agency 
try  to  live.  For  a  month  past  my  employ^  have  done  little  else  than  endeavor  to 
keep  themselves  and  the  property  out  of  the  water. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  present  buildings  occupied  by  the  agent  and  employes 
at  this  agency  is  neither  reasonable  nor  economical.  The  War  Department  of  our 
government  does  not  require  its  officers  and  employes  to  live  thus,  and  I  respectfully 
Bubmit  that  it  is  not  ri^ht  for  the  Interior  Depailiment  to  put  up  with  such  parsimony 
when  the  government  is  amply  able  to  provide  suitable  tenements  for  all  its  employes. 

In  this  connection  I  will  repeat  what  I  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  1879,  referring 
to  employ^  at  Indian  agencies,  viz :  ^'  I  will  venture  the  suggestion  and  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  (soon,  too)  when  only  married  men,  accompanied  with  their  wives,  can 
be  employed  at  an  Indian  agency.  This,  of  course,  must  include  additional  compen- 
sation to  enable  them  to  support  a  family,  equal  to  the  extra  cost  of  living  in  this  re« 
mote  land,  as  well  as  more  civilized  improvements,  but  it  will  more  than  pay  in  the 
direction  of  civilization  now  endeavorea  to  be  taught  these  Indians ;  for  the  demor- 
alised side  of  mpst  white  men,  who  come  single,  is  very  apt  to  be  shown  towards  the 
ladian,  and  immoral  practices  do  exist  at  the  agencies  as  a  consequence.  Besides,  the 
mo9t  refining  phase  of  civilized  life,  the  example  of  a  well-regulated  and  Christian 
boosehold,  is  not  oft^en  brought  to  bear  upon  the  observation  of  these  Indians.'^ 

I  have  since  that  time  been  still  more  confirmed  in  the  views  then  expressed,  for 
illicit  intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  women  of  this  tribe  is  on  tne  increase 
(mod  I  am  informed  that  men  in  high  position  are  guilty),  and  the  support  of  illegiti- 
mate  offspring  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  helpless  daugnters  of  this  people,  for  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  consequent  protection  is  denied  tnem,  and  their  testimony  on  * 
available  in  all  cases  of  crime  perpetrated  against  them  by  offending  whites,  savin;; 
the  notable  exception  of  selling  whisky  to  them. 

SALE  OF  AKMS  TO  INDIANF. 

Arms  ore  being  sold  these  Indians  against  law.  The  law  becomes  inoperative  ijrom 
the  fact  that  an  Indian's  testimony  cannot  be  received,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
mbTert  the  law  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indian  is  for  the  white  man 
to  go  alons  into  the  Indian  country  and  dispose  of  arms  with  impunity  to  all  the  In- 
dians he  meets.  Why  continue  this  policy  towards  these  real  ^'Native  Americans," 
jn«H<3e  having  been  more  than  done  the  imported  AfHcan,  who  is  less  qualified  on  the 
average  to  exercise  franchised  rights  than  the  Indian  f  I  trust  that  the  ^'  severalty 
Mll,^  to  come  before  the  next  Congress,  will  also  accord  to  the  Indian  the  right  of  a 
eftisen,  or  at  least  to  testify  in  the  courts,  and  thus  afford  him  relief  and  protection. 

Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  live  upon  and  cultivate  more  or  less  lands  on  and  off  the 
reservation  under  their  own  allotment,  and  they  regard  each  other's  rights  sacredly. 

I  estimate  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence  is  procured  by  hunting  and 
less  than  that  amount  this  year  from  government. 

I  herewith  hand  you  the  statistical  information  asked  for  in  connection  with  my 
a&noal  report 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GALEN  EASTMAN, 
Untied  Stales  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  ov  Indian  Affair?, 
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Pueblo  and  Jioarilla  Apache  AoENdES, 

Santa  F^,  N,  Mex,,  September  1,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  ninth  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian 
aeent. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  the  Pneblos,  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Jioarilla 
Apaches.  A  careful  census  of  tne  Paeblos  was  taken  during  the  year,  showing  a  total 
population  in  the  nineteen  pueblos  of  nine  thousand  and  sixty,  aa  follows: 

Acoma , 582 

Cochiti 271 

Isleta 1,081 

Jeroes 401 

Laguna 968 

Namb^ : 66 

Picuris 115 

Pojoaque 26 

Santa  Ana 489 

Santa  Clara 212 

Santo  Domingo 1,129 

Sandia 350 

San  Felipe : 667 

San  IldefonAO 139 

San  Juan 408 

Taos 391 

Tesuque 99 

Zia 58 

2uni 1,608 

Total 9,060 

These  people,  with  sixteen  hundred  in  Arizona,  constitute  the  remnant  of  the  pow- 
erful tribe  found  here  by  the  Spaniards  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  They 
hve  now  as  they  did  then,  in  Tillages  built  of  adobe,  and  subsist  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil  and  their  herds.  They  are  industrious,  inoffensiye,  provident,  and  reliable, 
and  the  sons  of  the  Republic  are  not  more  faithral  to  the  United  States.  The  race  is 
as  distinct  to-day  as  ever  it  was,*  and  they  cling  as  tenacionslv  to  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  their  fathers.  An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  government  and 
benevolent  societies  in  the  East  to  arouse  the  youth  of  this  tribe  to  the  importance  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  hfe,  which  differ  entirely  fh>m  the  teach- 
ings and  practices  of  their  ancestors ;  and  if  the  effort  fails,  this  peculiar  people  will 
soon  disappear  by  extinction  instead  of  by  conversion. 

Each  pueblo  has  a  tract  of  land,  at  least  two  leagues  square,  granted  originally  by 
the  Spanish  Government  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  United  States.  Eiffht  of 
these  are  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  consist  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  others  are  on  small  mountain  streams,  each  containing  more  or  less 
good  arable  lands.  The  cultivated  land  is  held  in  severalty  under  the  laws  of  the 
pueblo,  and  in  case  the  individual  ceases  to  cultivate  his  allotment  it  reverts  to  the 
community.  The  Indians  produce  com,  wheat,  pumpkins,  melons,  beans,  red  pepper, 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and  grapes,  and  they  usually  have  a  small  suiplus 
for  sale. 

Good  results  have  been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  different  departments 
of  agency  work,  but  not  as  mucn  has  been  done  by  the  department  for  our  boarding 
school  as  we  expected.  The  ftR^noy  has  three  da^  schools,  loca^  at  the  pueblos 
of  ZuQi,  Laguna,  and  Jemes.  Dr.  T.  F.  Ealy  continued  as  teacher  at  Zulii  tul  June 
20,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Bentley.  While  that  is  the  largest  of  the 
pueblos,  it  is  smallest  in  point  of  appreciation  of  benefit-s  offered  by  government ; 
out  I  hope  the  influence  tnat  is  being  exerted  upon  the  Indians  wHi  soon  be  more 
manifest.  The  average  attendance  at  that  school  during  the  year  was  twenty-three. 
A  fine  supply  of  modem  school  furniture  was  sent  to  thiftt  school,  and  as  soon  as  the 
next  shipment  of  appliances  can  be  made  it  will  be  veiv  well  equipped.  A  teacher's 
residence  was  begun  at  ZuAi  last  fall,  but  on  account  of  inability  to  get  laborers  and 
material,  all  of  which  were  absorbed  by  the  building  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, it  nas  not  been  completed.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  supported  Miss  Ham- 
maker  at  Zufii  as  an  assistant  teacher. 

The  Laguna  school  is  continued  under  Dr.  John  Menaul  as  principal  and  Miss  Perry 
as  assistant  teacher.  The  new  school  house  which  the  Indians  of  Laguna  promised 
last  year  to  build  for  Miss  Perry  is  making  progress,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
average  attendance  at  this  school  for  the  year  was  29. 

The  Jemes  school  is  still  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Shields  and  his  wife,  assisted  dur- 
ing several  months  by  Miss  Harris,  who  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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The  average  attendance  at  this  school  for  the  year  was  28.    The  average  attendance 
of  the  three  day  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  is  81. 

On  January  1,  1881,  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  was  opened  for  the  Pueblos  at 
Albuquerque  under  contract  with  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
H<Mne  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  contract  was  for  a  maximum  attend- 
ance of  50  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  average  attendance  has  been  40.  This  experi- 
mental effort  has  been  quite  a  •success,  and  has  proven  beyond  question  that  boarding 
spools  for  Indians  are  greatly  superior  to  day  schools.  The  school  is  conducted  in  a 
Mexican  house  which  was  built  for  a  residence,  and  it  affords  poor  conveniences  for 
school  purposes.  The  success  of  a  boarding  school  for  the  Pueblos  having  now  been 
demonstrated,  I  again  urge  the  importance  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  its 
aeoommodation. 

On  Januanr  6  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  acting  as  agent  for  the  department, 
took  ten  Pueblo  children  to  the  school  at  Carlisle  Barraclu,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
takeir  by  him  in  July,  1880.  They  were  sent  from  the  following  pueblos :  Two  boys 
and  two  girls  from  Acoma ;  one  boy  from  Cochiti ;  one  boy  from  Isleta,  and  one  boy 
and  three  flrirls  from  Laguna.  One  of  the  Acoma  bovs  has  since  been  sent- home  on 
aeoonnt  of  bad  health,  and  one  of  the  Zufii  boys  sent  last  July  died  at  Carlisle  of  con- 
sumption, in  Just  a  year  from  the  time  he  left  here.  This  death  will  be  a  hard  blow  to 
the  parents^  and  wUl  cause  the  officers  of  that  pueblo  to  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  their  action  in  departing  in  anywise  from  their  ancient  customs. 

This  agency  is  Inaebted  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  to  seyeral  auxiliary  societies  as  well  as  many  benevolent  individuals  in  the  East, 
for  efficient  co-operation  and  timely  contributions  in  ftirtherance  of  the  education  of 
the  Paeblos. 

THE  JICARILLA  APACHE  AGENCY. 

This  iMrency  was  placed  in  my  charge  in  1878  and  so  remains.  It  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Tierra  AmariUa  and  has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Abiquiu  Agency,  but  the 
name  was  changed  on  June  30  last.  The  Jicarilla  Apaches  number  seven  hundred 
and  five,  over  four  hundred  of  whom  lived  at  Cimarron,  N.  Mex.,  till  the  summer  of 
1878.  They  have  never  lived  on  a  reservation,  and  their  agency  has  always  been  in 
a  small  Mexican  town,  surrounded  by  influences  adverse  to  their  improvement  in  any 
ranecl  The  Apaches  do  not  consider  work  degrading  as  do  the  IJtes,  and  if  they 
eomd  have  been  placed  on  a  reservation  years  ago  it  is  very  probable  that  they  would 
now  be  nearly  self-supporting,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  vagabonds,  and  receive  their 
support  fix>m  the  government. 

An  effort  has  been  made  for  several  years  to  secure  their  location  on  a  suitable  res- 
ervation, and  in  July  of  last  year  a  selection  was  made  by  Special  Asent  Townsend, 
and  the  tract  was  reserved  for  the  Apaches  by  Executive  order  dated  September  81, 
1960.  Removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  new  reservation  has  been  delayed,  but  I  am  now 
informed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  Special  Agent  Town- 
seod  will  soon  be  with  me  to  assist  in  their  removal.  Meantime  quite  a  number — 
probably  one  hundred  and  twenty-five — of  Chief  San  Pablo's  band,  wno  formerly  lived 
at  Cimarron,  have  returned  to  that  place  under  the  captains,  Juan  Julian  and  Santi- 
ago Larso.  San  Pablo  himself  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  but  desires  to 
follow  tAc  others  to  Cimarron.  He  will  probably  remain  at  the  agency  to  learn  what 
ooorse  is  to  be  adopted  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Townsend  in  regard  to  their  friture 
home,  and  I  will  tiy  to  induce  the  absentees  to  return  to  the  agency  on  the  same  busi- 
ness. But  little  can  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  till  they 
aie  permanently  located  where  the^  and  the  agent  have  recognized  rights. 

Papers  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  herewith  are  reports  of  employ&  in  ohiffge  of  different 
branches  of  the  work  at  each  asency. 

Very  respectfrilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

BEN.  M.  THOMAS, 
United  8tuie$  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoioossioinBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York  Indian  Agency. 
Randolph,  N.  F.,  October  14, 1881. 

8iB :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tions oi  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Owing  to  the  delay  of  local  superintendents  in  not  forwarding  their  annual  reports, 
and  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charge,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  as  fbll 
or  complete  a  import  frt>m  my  own  knowledge  as  I  deem  advisable,  as  I  have  not  yet 
visited  all  of  the  reservations.  I  assumed  control  of  this  agency  June  15, 1881,  reliev- 
ing Daniel  Sherman,  who  had  been  in  charge  for  several  years. 

I  bsv«"  the  honor  to  ntste  thnt  f ho  31  nchoolH  in  thi«  njofonoy  hnve  boon  tnnjrht  on  nn 
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average  of  8|  months  each  duriuff  the  past  school  year,  and  have  had  a  total  attend* 
ance  of  ahout  1.300  children  of  sonool  age ;  of  these  nearly  all  have  attended  school 
some  portion  or  the  year. 

I  beg  leave  to  renew  the  appeal  made  in  1877  by  the  former  agent  in  behalf  of  an 
appropriation  from  the  United  States  to  enable  the  manual  labor  school,  on  the  Tona- 
wanda  Reservation,  to  be  put  into  effective  operation.  The  Indians  have  contributed 
most  liberaUy  from  their  means.  A  fine  bnilaing  has  been  erected  and  is  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  yet  for  lack  of  a  comparatively  small  sum,  the  great  outlay  already 
made  by  the  Indians  and  the  State  of  New  York  is  rendered  entirely  ineffective. 
The  buildins  stands  idle,  unoccupied,  and  decaying.  I  think  $1,000  from  the  United 
States  would  put  this  school  into  active  operation.  Such  a  school  is  urgently  needed 
on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  and,  in  my  otiinion,  that  sum  of  money  could  not  be 
used  to  better  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  tne  Indians  than  by  appropriating  it  for 
this  purpose. 

In  general  intelligence  I  can  safely  report  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Many  of  their  dwellings  are  neat  and  tasty,  and  in 
general  they  are  comfortably  furnished.  Many  of  the  women  excel  in  the  household 
arts,  and  neater-kept  houses  than  some  of  them  display  are  seldom  found. 

The  character  and  permanency  of  their  buildings  is,  however,  sadly  affected  by  the 
uncertain  nature  of  their  title.  It  is  very  desirable  that  their  land-tenure  may  as  soon 
as  possible  be  made  fixed  and  certain. 

The  national  g6vemment  of  the  Senecas  has,  in  yeai's  past,  incurred  some  debt5, 
but  their  income  from  the  lands  leased  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  Februarv  19,  1875, 
is  such  that  they  are  now  paying  all  national  expenses,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be 
free  frt>m  debt. 

In  the  past  year  they  also  appropriated  from  their  national  funds  $1,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  new  iron  bridge  across  the  Allegany  Riveron  the  Allegany  Reservation. 

The  survey  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  recently  made  by  autnority  of  Congress, 
included  in  the  bounds  of  the  reservation  a  strip  of  land  one  mile  wide  and  several  miles 
long,  which  for  many  years  has  been  occupied  by  whites.  Examination  di<»closed  the 
fact  that  no  treaty  pursuant  to  laws  could  be  found  among  the  archives  at  Washing- 
ton by  which  the  Indians  had  parted  with  the  title  to  this  land,  but  that  an  instru- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  treaty  with  the  Senecas  was  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  Genesee  County,  under  which  the  whites  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land.  The  Senecas  claim  that  they  have  been  defrauded  out  of  this  land,  and  did 
not  receive  its  frill  value.  They  are  anxious  that  the  general  government  shall  see 
that  they  have  justice,  and  have  on  one  or  more  occasions  sent  delegations  to  Wash- 
ington to  induce  the  department  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  but  thus  far  with- 
out effect. 

In  conelusion  I  would  say  that  while  great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Indiaas 
of  this  agency  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  them  by  the  general  government.  In 
my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  be  overcome  is  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
to  them.  I  am  making  strenuous  efforts  to  stop  this  traffic  in  this  agency,  and  trust 
to  do  much  in  that  direction  the  coming  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BEKJ.  G.  CASLER,  JgenU 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affaiks. 


Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Obeoon, 

August  15,  1861. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  department  regulations  and  instructions  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this  my  tenth  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

For  the  pur{>ose  of  showing  the  Indians'  advancement,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed 
to  contrast  their  condition  at  the  time  I  first  assumed  charge  of  this  agency,  ten  vears 
ago,  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time.  Upon  first  coming  into  charge  of  this 
agency  I  found  the  Indians  living  huddled  together  in  families  of  from  ten  to  fifty, 
in  filth,  idleness,  and  iterance,  in  very  poor  houses  or  shanties,  old  and  young,  mar- 
ried and  single,  occupying  the  same  apartments,  with  no  restraints  upon  their  actions, 
and  no  incentives  to  purer  lives,  without  ambition,  and  apparently  without  hope  of 
bettering  their  then  deplorable  condition ;  the  policy  at  tnat  time  pursued  towards 
them  being  to  employ  a  sufficient  force  of  white  men  to  raise  grain  and  vegetables  for 
their  food,  depending  upon  the  government  appropriations  to  furnish  the  main  bulk 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  besides  purchasing  innumerable  trinkets,  which  were  of  no 
value  in  fact  to  them,  and  large  supplies  of  blankets  and  clothing,  which  only  en- 
couraged them  in  idleness  and  increased  their  facilities  for  gambling,  is  habit  so  strong 
among  all  heathen  tribes.  At  that  time  an  appropriation  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars 
was  annually  expended  for  white  labor,  and  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  sub- 
sistence. 
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To-day  theee  same  Indians  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  living  npon  their  indiyidnal  lands, 
held  by  allotment  in  single  familieSi  and  are  industriously  working  their  small  farms, 
and  a  great  majority  of  tnem  are  earning  a  living  without  any  material  aid  from  the 
government  other  than  an  occasional  issue  of  clean  seed  grain.  This  improvement 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  informal  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians^ 
by  moving  them  upon  tneir  respective  tracts,  and  assisting  them  to  improve  them, 
and  by  the  gradnal  discontinuance  of  the  purchasing  of  larce  amounts  of  blankets, 
elothioff,  and  subsistence  and  applying  the  money  available  for  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  tools  and  such  farm  machinery  as  was  indispensable,  and  by 
offering  the  Indians  every  inducement  to  work  for  their  own  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  it  a  necessity  for  them  to  become  producers.  Indians,  like  any  other 
people,  are  willing  to  remain  idle  so  long  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  provided  for 
them,  and  will  only  work  as  they  are  made  to  see  the  necessity  for  so  doing.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  have  teams,  a  wagon,  plow,  harrow,  a  few 
cattle  and  hogs,  while  some  few  have  reapers  and  mowers. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  allowing  the  greater  number  of  them  to  become 
citizens  and  to  homestead  their  lands  under  certain  special  laws  to  prevent  the  land 
from  being  incumbered,  sold,  or  leased,  is  the  constant  watchfulness  required  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  whisky  from  a  disreputable  class  of  whites,  who  hover  around  the 
borders  of  the  agency  or  in  the  small  towns,  ever  ready  to  furnish  Indians  liquor,  and  to 
take  advantages  of  the  Indians  as  soon  as  they  have  become  intoxicated,  and  the  taste 
and  desire  for  whisky  seems  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  the  average  Indian.  I 
have  succeeded  in  having  from  forty  to  fifty  of  this  class  of  offenders  arrested  during 
the  past  year,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  has  been  convicted,  but  the  fines  imposed 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  them  a  proper  respect  for  law  and  order.  Could  our  courts 
be  induced  to  make  the  sentence  imprisonment  instead  of  a  small  fine,  I  am  confident 
there  would  be  fewer  transgressors.  Could  this  evil  be  overcome  by  some  more  stren- 
nons  laws  more  rigidly  enforced,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  majority  of  these  Indians 
coald  not  be  settled  npon  their  lands  with  conditional  titles  not' alienable  and  all 
government  support  withdrawn. 

Although  the  area  of  land  sown  to  grain  the  present  season  by  the  Indians  is  greater 
ttoku  last  year,  the  yield  will  not  be  much  greater,  as  the  season  has  been  less  favora- 
ble, firequent  showers  of  rain  having  promoted  the  growth  of  wild  oats  and  weeds  to 
the  ii^iury  of  the  grain.  The  foul  condition  of  the  ground  is  a  great  hinderance  to  the 
prodoetion  of  heavy  crops,  and  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  summer  fallowing  the 
pound,  and  most  of  the  Indians  have  too  small  tracts  to  permit  of  this  being  done. 
Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  work  their  ground  during  the  summer 
months.  They  desire  to  go  off  the  agency  and  work  for  whites  as  soon  as  their  crops 
are  sown.  A  statistical  report  is  herewith  forwarded  for  a  more  extended  report  of 
the  farming  operations. 

The  agency  saw  and  grist  mill  is  in  good  repair,  excepting  that  we  require  a  few 
feet  of  belting  and  a  small  quantity  of  bolting-cloth,  wmch  I  have  estimated  for,  the 
etmt  of  which  will  be  trifling.  The  agency  roads  and  bridges  are  equal  to  if  not  bet- 
ter than  the  county  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  are  kept  up  without  aid 
horn  the  government,  beyond  nails  and  bridge  lumber,  except  when  bridges  are  re<iuired, 
that  the  Indians  are  not  competent  to  erect.  I  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
insjan  employ^  competent  to  run  both  a  saw  and  grist  mill. 

The  purchase  by  me  during  the  present  year,  under  instructions  from  the  department, 
of  two  neavy  work  horses,  eleven  milch  cows,  and  various  farm  and  mechanical  tools 
and  implements  for  the  use  of  the  school,  has  placed  that  institution  in  possession  of 
an  the  appliances  necessary  to  a  successful  operation,  the  contractor  having  the  pos- 
•enlon  of  a  comfortable  and  commodious  school  building,  large  enough  to  accommoaate 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  in  attendance,  sufficient  good  farming 
land,  fenced  and  cleared,  a  good  team,  and  all  necessary  tools  and  implements  to  carry 
on  every  branch  of  the  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  few  years. 
Were  it  not  for  the  scrofulous  condition  of  their  blood,  they  would  be  increasing  in 
onmberB,  in  their  present  maimer  of  living,  as  they  travel  less  and  are  less  dissipated 
than  in  former  years. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMiiwioxER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency, 
Lake  County,  Oregon,  August  1,  1881. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
ghunath  Agency,  Oregon. 
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TBK  RESBBVATIOK. 

Klamath  Indian  Reservation  is  located  in  Lake  Coanty,  Oregon.  It  lies  sonth  of 
latitude  43^  and  west  of  longitude  1*^.  Its  lowest  lands  have  an  altitude  of  4^200  feet. 
A  large  portion  of  its  surface  is  composed  of  mountainous  ridges  crossing  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  These  uplands  are  generally  well  timbered,  principally  with  a  variety 
of  pines.  They  abound  with  ''sage  brush,''  ''grease  wood,''  and  other  shrubbery,  which, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bunch  grass,  make  both  a  good  summer's  ana 
winter's  range  for  stock  cattle.  Upon  these  uplands  the  snow  seldom  falls  to  any  con- 
siderabie  depth.  All  of  the  upland  and  most  of  the  lowland  regions  are  of  purely  vol- 
canic origiu,  being  composed  mostly  of  volcanic  ashes. 

The  surface  soil  along  the  margin  of  the  streams  and  lakes  is  alluvial|  mixed  with  a 
large  percentage  of  vegetable  mold.  This  soil  so  far  as  its  composition  is  concerned 
is  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  dryness  and  frostiness  of  our  summers 
have  hitherto,  however,  proved  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labor.  Still,  the  success  of  our  experiments  in  selected  and  sheltered  localities 
during  this  season  affords  grounds  for  believine  that  the  hardiest  of  grains  and  vegeta- 
bles wiU  yet  become  fuUy  acclimated  and  be  nused  in  considerable  quantities,  'niere 
are  also  several  palatable  and  nourishing  roots,  which  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  food, 
and  which  I  have  no  doubt  can  be  materially  improved  bv  continued  cultivation. 
Such  a  result  would  tend  very  much  to  habits  of  inaustry  and  the  civilization  of  these 
Indians.    I  regard  such  an  effort  as  well  worth  the  triaL 

One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  in  these  efforts  is  the  want  of  suitable  plows. 
Those  now  owned  by  the  Indians  are  made  of  iron  and  are  worthless  in  this  volcanic 
and  stony  soil.  I  have  on  former  occasions  estimated  for  steel  plows  for  the  Indians, 
but  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  secure  their  purchase. 

This  whole  reservation  is  well  watered  by  many  springs  of  the  purest  water,  several 
of  which  are  sufficiently  larji^e  to  form  rivers  at  their  fountain  head.  All  these  streams 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  the  finest  species  of  trout  that  the  country  affords.  The 
lakes  are  also  well  stocked  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fish  suitable  for  food  for  the 
Indians.  Klamath  Marsh,  a  large  shallow  lake,  has  ever  been  the  harvest  field  of  the 
Klamath  Indians.  This  lake  is  densely  covered  by  a  species  of  the  pond  lily,  which 
produces  in  abundance  a  small  seed  known  bv  the  name  of  "  wocua"  Daring  the 
month  of  August  of  each  year  a  large  portion  of  this  tribe  removes  to  this  marsh,  and, 
by  pushinff  their  canoes  among  the  lilies,  sather  the  pods,  and  from  them  thrash  out 
the  seeds  u>  the  amount  of  from  5  to  15  bushels  per  family.  These  seeds  when  parched 
have  the  flavor  and  palatableness  of  parched  com  and  are  fhlly  as  nutritions.  Thia 
wocus,  with  dried  fish,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  those  who  have  not  the 
money  with  which  to  purchase  flour  and  groceries.  The  natural  products  of  this 
reservation  are  generally  quite  abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  uncivilized  tribe 
of  Indians. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  this  reservation  can  never  be  made  to  any  considerable  degree 
an  agricultural  country,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  turn  the  attention  of  this  people, 
more  fullv  than  ever  before,  toward  cattle  raising  as  a  means  of  support.  In  further- 
ance of  this  purpose,  I  have  recently  asked  the  Interior  Department  to  fumidi  funds 
with  which  to  purchase,  by  contract.  300  head  of  yearling  stock  cattle.  This  request 
has  been  granted  and  a  contract  for  tnat  purpose  has  already  been  made.  These  cattle, 
with  what  they  already  have  on  hand,  with  care,  will  in  a  few  years  contribnte  largely 
towards  their  support  and  tend  to  Increase  their  desire  to  become  civilized. 

I  have  also  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  their  present  breed  of  horses,  which,  with 
rthe  aid  of]  the  Interior  Department,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  anotiier  fiscal  year. 
I  shall  ask  for  f^ds  to  purchase,  by  contract,  about  80  young  stallions,  of  good  com- 
mon blood,  of  good  build,  and  of  good  size  and  action.  Such  stallions  can,  I  think,  be 
Surchased  for  about  the  sum  of  $150  per  head.  My  plan  would  be  to  require  the  In* 
ians  to  castrate  all  of  their  inferior  stallions,  and  to  turn  these  animals  thus  pur- 
chased among  their  mares,  which  I  estimate  to  number  frx>m  800  to  1,000,  that  are 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes.  These  Indian  horses  have  a  great  degree  of  hardiness, 
great  energy,  and  good  style  and  action.  From  such  a  combination  I  am  satisfied 
there  would  result  a  breed  of  horses  of  good  size  and  possessing  in  a  sufficient  degree 
the  endurance  and  enerapr  of  the  best  Indian  horses,  and  at  tne  same  time  be  more 
manaseable  and  teachable,  and  be  much  better  adapted  for  training  purposes,  and  find 
a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in  markets  outside  the  reservation. 

The  winter  range  for  horses  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Yainax  is  usually  very  good. 
But  little  snow  falls  in  that  region,  and  swamp  grass  and  shrubbery  are  abundant. 
These  swamp  lands  become  so  tnoroughly  frt>zen  during  winter  that  the  horses  and 
cattle  find  no  difficulty  in  crossing  them,  and  thrive  upon  the  grass  which,  not  having 
had  rain  upon  it  in  the  foil,  is  nearly  as  good  for  food  for  cattle  as  cured  nay. 

THK  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  Indians  included  in  our  census  enumeration  is  about  1,000.  Thev 
are  composed  of  Klamaths,  Modocs,  and  Snakos,  with  a  few  Pit  Rivem,  Molallas,  and 
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others  who  were  oaptnred  in  war  and  since  the  treaty  adopted  as  members  of  the  Kla- 
math Nation.  They  are  indastrionsand  temperate  in  thefr  habits,  energetic  and  pro- 
oessiTe  in  their  character,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  loval  to  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  all  adopted  the  costnme  of  the  whites,  and  as  far  as  they 
axe  able  their  modes  of  living.  Considering  that  it  is  bnt  20  years  since  they  came  in 
contact  with  civilized  people,  the^  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  direction  of 
eivilijBed  life.  It  is  now  16  years  since  they  came  nnder  treaty  regulations.  It  is  nearly 
tbftt  lenffth  of  time  since  they  gave  up  the  practice  of  burning  their  dead,  and  disposed 
of  them  oy  burial.  I  know  ofno  recent  case  of  burials  in  connection  with  which  they 
hMve  destroyed  their  horses  and  cattle  and  other  property.  They  now  very  nearly 
eonform  to  the  methods  of  the  whites  in  their  burial  services. 

THE  INDIAN  DOCTORS. 

The  Indian  doctors  are  steadily  losing  their  control  over  the  people.  A  large  part 
ci  them  have  recently  been  compelled  to  cease  to  practice,  and  are  punished  for  doing 
so  without  the  authority  of  the  i^ent  and  of  the  cnieft.  Several  of  these  doctors  have 
already  been  punished  by  one  month's  labor  each  at  the  agency  for  frightening  the 
people  by  threatening  to  poison  them. 

Had  we  a  hospital  where  the  more  difficult  cases  of  the  sick  and  wounded  could  be 
treated,  it  would  require  but  a  few  vears  to  break  the  control  and  destroy  the  practice 
of  the  Jbidian  doctors.  This  would  nasten  quite  rapidly  the  advancement  of  the  people 
by  destroying  their  sui>erstitio;is  beliefii  and  practices.  They  have  already  given  up 
their  savage  war  dances  and  feasts. 

THB  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

has  had  during  its  last  its  most  prosperous  year.  The  progress  of  50  or  more  pupils 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  as  to  mental  training  and  discipline.  I  regard  thi» 
school  as  the  most  important  and  the  most  promising  factor  amoujg  the  forces  and  ap- 
pliances at  work  for  tne  mental,  moral,  and  social  elevation  of  this  people. 

THE  INDIAN  POLICE  FORCE 

has  recently  been  increased  to  ten  members,  with  the  head  chief  of  the  Klamath  Nation 
as  captain  and  the  second  chief  as  lieutenant.  They  are  active,  vigUant,  and  take 
mat  interest  in  the  moral  elevation  of  their  people.  They  excel  in  discipline  and 
driU,  and  foel  the  responsibility  of  their  positions.  The  good  order  and  gpod  feeling 
among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
police. 

INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

We  DOW  have  three  Indian  apprentices  ih  the  saw-mill,  three  in  the  caipenter  shop, 
tmd  two  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  They  are  making  gooa  progress  in  the&  respective 
trades,  and  in  time  will  no  doubt  become  fair  workmen. 

ebcplotAs. 

The  employ^  on  this  reservation  are  more  than  ordinarilv  intelligent,  active,  and 
willing  to  devote  their  time  and  best  energies  to  assist  in  aiding  the  Indians  to  learn 
siviliaed  porsoits,  and  to  rise  in  the  grade  of  civilization. 

mPROVEMSNTS, 

The  poliee  building  beg^n  last  year  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  wr  occupancy.  A  new  office  building  has  been  erected  durinjr  the  year,  and  is 
wen  adapted  for  its  designed  use.  The  saw-mill  has  been  materially  improved,  and 
pforided  with  additionalmachinery.  It  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  capable  of 
mnff  efficient  work.  One  and  a  half  miles  of  board  fence  have  been  constructed,  and 
the  dwellings  of  agent  and  employ^  have  been  repaired  and  are  now  quite  comforta- 
ble and  homelike.  A  lalve  hay-shed  and  a  commodious  wood-shed  have  been  con- 
Btmcted,  and  a  new  roof  has  beien  placed  on  the  agency  stables. 

INDIAN  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Indians  now  possess  about  80  wagons,  7  mowing  machines,  5  sulky  hay  rakes, 
sad  a  fiur  supply  of  the  smaller  agricultural  implements.  They  make  excellent  use  of 
them  in  their  different  fields  of  laoor. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

These  Indians  are  always  anxious  to  work,  and  are  excellent  laborers.  They  find 
OMHideTable  work  outside  of  the  reservation  making  rails,  hauling  lumber,  making 
hay,  working  on  fanns,  cutting  logs  for  saw-mills,  ana  cutting  cord-wood,  contributing 
in  tikis  way  largely  to  the  support  of  their  families. 
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boaiding-eohool  house,  seamBtrees,  and  cook.  Of  Indiao9  there  are  a  carpenter,  inter- 
preter, engineer,  assistant  fiirmer,  blacksmith,  shoe  and  harness  maker,  teamster,  and 
laundress.  There  are  a  soodly  number  of  Indians  who  assist  in  the  various  branches 
above  mentioned  when  meir  services  are  required.  I  may  say  the  Indians  fill  these 
places  with  credit  to  themselves  and  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  those  in  whose 
charge  they  are. 

FLOURING  AND  SAW  MILLS. 

The  flouring  mill  has  done  work  for  such  as  had  grain,  both  in  flouring  and  in  feed, 
at  times  through  the  year.  An  increased  quantity  will  be  manufactured  the  year  to 
come.  The  amount  of  lumber  sawed  during  the  season  is  203,000  feet.  Much  more 
was  needed  in  the  building  of  new  houses,  as  also  in  the  repairs  to  old  ones,  but  lack  of 
ftmds  prevented.  The  saw-mill  can  cut  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  per  hour  when  in  good 
running  order.  Repairs  are  needed  to  fit  up  and  place  these  mills  in  proper  condition 
for  fall  use,  to  the  end  that  such  benefit  as  designed  may  accrue  to  our  Indians.  The 
mills  are  manned  by  Indian  help,  with  the  exception  of  a  foreman.  I  am  informed 
that  these  mills  have  been  in  use  many  years,  with  but  a  very  trifling  outlay. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation,  as  a  whole,  are  willing  to  labor  when  thev  can  see 
a  fair  return.  It  is  true  ttey  are  easily  discouraged  and  disheartened  if  they  meet 
with  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  friends  or  property,  or  if  they  lack  wherewith  to  carry 
out  their  desires ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  lew  years  only  have  passed  since  they 
emerged^^m  a  life  of  complete  barbarism,  hunting,  fishing,  &c.»  being  the  highest 
point  to  which  they  had  attained.  It  has  been  my  aim  from  the  first  to  give  them  all 
needed  assistance,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  forsake  their  old  ways  and  adopt  a  life  of 
activity  in  the  way  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits.  In  this,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  my  efforts  have  been  seconded  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree  by  the  department, 
and.  I  may  add,  with  encouraging  results  from  those  for  whose  benefit  these  endeav- 
ors have  been  put  forth. 

BDUOATION. 

The  day-school  has  been  continued  through  the  year,  with  a  principal  and  an  assist- 
ant ;  largest  average  attendance  during  any  one  month,  56^ ;  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  52 :  some  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  a  growing  relish  for 
study  is  evinced  by  the  children. 

The  boarding-school  building  for  the  reception  of  Indian  youth  was  opened  on  the 
25th  of  October  last,  receiving  on  that  day  to  the  number  of  5,  which  has  increased  to 
some  over  50.  These  favored  inmates  present  a  complete  transformation  from  their 
wretched  condition  when  received,  many  of  them  wild,  filthy,  illy  clad,  and  indolent, 
ffoing  from  their  homes  and  returning  at  will.  Now  they  exhibit  marked  advancement 
in  deportment,  industry,  and  taste.  A  systematic  allotment  of  the  girls  to  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, and  sewing-room,  alternating  weekly,  is  bringing  them  to  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  those  branches.  The  boys  perform  service  in  cutting  and  carrying  in  wood,  and 
in  various  ways,  such  as  attending  to  their  sleeping-rooms,  sitting-apartments,  ^bc. 
by  this  learning  to  be  more  careful  of  soiling  and  deranging  them.  EUsonomy  ana 
care  of  their  clothing  is  taught  as  a  specialty,  a  thing  with  tnem  so  much  needed.  The 
|rift  of  magazines  and  papers  to  such  of  the  children  as  can  read  has  had  a  happy  effect. 
A  sense  of  personal  ownership  has  increased  their  interest.  One  who  is  promising  and 
bright,  after  looking  them  through,  hands  them  over  to  his  elder  brothers,  young  men 
who  are  also  learning  to  read.  Now  and  ihen  the  matron  indulges  in  a  spelling  match 
or  a  run  of  questions  on  their  school  studies.  The  home  blackboard  is  in  daily  use  for 
writing  and  d I  awing,  for  which  the  boys  show  considerable  talent.  Their  personal 
appearance  and  manners  at  table  would  be  no  discredit  to  an  equal  number  of  child- 
ren of  fairer  faces,  and  their  behavior  at  church  is  such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  calls  for  re- 
proof. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

There  has  been  preaching  during  the  year  on  each  Sabbath  morning,  and  religions 
service  in  the  evening,  led  in  most  cases  by  Indians.  Our  services  are  held  in  the 
school-house,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  prayer  and  praise  meetings — a  class-meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  evening  and  a  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday  evening  of  each  week. 
These  services  have  been  generally  of  an  interesting  character,  with  several  additions, 
many  of  whom  were  of  the  children  in  the  buarding-school,  giving  abundant  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart  and  a  desire  to  lead,  by  word  and  example,  those  of  their  parents 
and  friends  to  embrace  the  gospel ;  in  this  success  has  crowned  their  efforts  The  com- 
ing year  promises  even  greater  encouragement  than  the  past,  as  of  late  some  uf  the 
aged  have  abandoned  their  old  manner  of  worship  and  found  favor  in  Christ :  others 
are  seriously  inclined.  I  must  not  omit  stating  that  a  few  months  since  a  bell -tower 
was  added  to  our  school-house,  and  the  bell  placed  in  position  that  was  so  willingly 
forwarded  on  call.    Now  our  gathering  together  on  Sunday  mornings  is  rendered  far 
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oats,  13,380;  potatoes,  16,000;  tnroips,  800;  parsnipq,  700;  tons  of  hay,  515.  The  in- 
erease  over  the  past  year  is  one  of  great  eoooaragement  and  speaks  well  for  the  fntnre 
of  the  red  man. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  transportation  of  supplies  fjr  this  agency  within'  the  year  has  reached  about  170 
toDs.  The  same  has  been  done  entirely  by  Indian  teams,  at  distances  rangins:  from  B 
to  60  miles,  and  at  a  cost  far  less  than  heretofore  paid  white  men.  I  may  add  that 
while  nnr  roads  are  over  monntains,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  next  to  impas- 
Mible  from  long-eoutinned  rains — fording  streams— dangerous  to  life  and  property — ^yet 
not  a  dollar  of  damage  was  done  to  wares  and  merchandise  in  their  transporting,  much 
of  which  was  of  a  kind  difficult  to  move  without  injury. 

INDIAN  POLICK. 

This  reserve  was  granted  a  force  of  twelve  men,  consisting  of  a  captain,  two  ser- 
geaote,  and  nine  privates,  with  a  white  employ^  as  chief.  The  force  have  been  active 
and  efficient  in  their  discharge  of  duty.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  calls  made  upon 
the  men  have  been  few,  and  those  for  minor  offenses  with  one  exception,  an  evidence 
of  the  good  intention  of  our  Indians  and  their  respect  for  law  and  order. 

SANITARY. 

Whole  number  of  Indians  receiving  treatment  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  office 
practice,  304,  being  an  increase  over  the  past  year.  This  addition  was  in  great  part 
owing  to  Indians  going  ontside  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  associating^ with  the  lower 
order  of  whites,  returning  with  diseases  of  the  venereal  kind  in  an  advanced  state, 
thereby  rendering  them  incurable.  Births  within  the  year,  41 ;  deaths,  25.  Onr  resi- 
dent physician.  Dr.  Boswell,  tendered  bis  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  He  had  attained  an  age  (three  score  years  and  ten)  when  a  release  would 
seem  desirable.  I  accepted  his  resignation,  and  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Brown,  of  Portland,  who  comes  with  the  best  of  testimonials 
and  whose  practice  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  OF  INDIANS. 

In  conformity  with  an  order  from  your  office  to  take  the  census  of  Indians  on  this 
reaervatioo,  and  such  others  as  belonged  here,  but  had  one  by  one  strayed  away,  going 
aoathward  on  the  ocean  shore,  dropping  into  towns  along  as  far  down  as  the  California 
line,  on  or  abont  the  1st  of  Jannary  last  ex-Indian  Agent  Bagley  was  selected  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  coast,  obtaining  the  names  of  such  as  coold  be  traoed.  The  season  of 
Uie  year  was  an  unfortunate  one.  For  weeks  almost  continually  the  rains  fell  so  as 
to  qnite  delnge  the  country  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  rendering  the  roads  and 
monntain  passes  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  in  many  localities  being  obliged  to  travel 
by  oanoe,  camping  out  in  such  places  as  he  chanced  to  reach  by  nightfall,  an  expedi- 
tion dangerous  to  life  as  well  as  to  health  and  limb.  The  task  was  as  well  and  faith- 
fally  performed  as  possibly  could  be  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  work  on  the  re- 
serve was  well  done  bv  one  of  the  employes,  with  some  little  outside  assistance.  Nnm- 
ber  tAken  on  and  off  the  reservation,  998.  There  are  some  un  taken  scattered  along  the 
line  of  railroad  running  south,  as  well  as  on  the  creeks  and  rivers  adjacent  thereto.  It 
wvmld  be  diffloult  to  obtain  these  with  any  degree  of  aconracy,  as  they  move  from  one 
point  to  another  as  necessity  may  require.  Could  the  names  of  these  have  been  ob- 
ti^ed  their  nnmber  wonld  have  somewhat  increased  the  figures  given. 

REMOVAL  OP  ALSBA  INDIANS. 

In  Aagust,  1879, 1  was  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  go  down  to 
River  and  Bay  and  try  to  indnoe  the  Indians  there,  some  67  in  nnmber,  to  return 
to  this  reserve,  to  which  some  years  previous  they  had  been  brought,  but  from  which 
tbey  bad  one  by  one  strayed  back.  Several  interviews  were  had  and  much  of  corre- 
spondence passed  between  their  leaders  and  the  agent  up  to  April  last,  at  which  time 
toe  pro&rs  made  and  the  inducements  held  out  caused  them  to  leave  the  home  of  their 
fathers  and  again  try  a  life  of  civilization.  At  their  coming  tbey  were  quartered  on 
lands  from  which  many  of  them  are  to  select  their  future  homes.  Tbey  at  once  began 
t^  erection  of  temporary  houses  until  more  permanent  ones  could  be  built.  An  en- 
eonragiog  feature  at  their  arrival  was  a  desire  to  at  once  begin  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
I  trost  snch  aid  will  be  rendered  them  in  the  providing  of  teams,  wagons,  farming  im-. 
Dlstnents,  ^c,  as  will  enable  them  to  continue  the  getting  out  of  rails,  building  of 
traces,  plowing  the  lands,  and  such  other  help  as  will  induce  them  to  go  forward  in 
their  new  vocation. 

EMPLOYES. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  two  of  our  white  employ^, 
earpeoter  and  miller,  the  present  year ;  leaving  us  a  physician,  superintendent  of  in- 
.jlnietkm,  bis  assistant,  agents,  clerk,  general  mechanic,  farmer,  matron  of  the  new 
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In  oomplianoe  with  orders  from  the  department  I  took  an  aconrate  oensna  of  those  In- 
dians who  belong  here,  and  with  the  followine  result,  vie :  Walla-Wallas,  245 ;  Caynses 
348 ;  and  UmatiUas,  158 ;  total,  751 ;  males,  330 ;  females,  421.  A  fi^ood  many  Indians, 
however,  who  properly  belong  here  are  roaming  at  large  along  the  Columbia  Riyer,.and 
who  are  averse  to  reside  here,  or  indeed  on  any  reservation,  notwithstanding  repeated 
efforts  to  that  end.  They  seem  to  live  peaceably  and  no  complaints  of  any  disturbances 
with  the  whites  have  been  made.  They  sobsist  principally  on  hnnting  and  fishing, 
and  possess  considerable  property  in  the  shape  of  horses  and  ponies. 

Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  self-supporting,  and 
this  last  year  particularly  they  have  developed  a  marked  and  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  and  general  industry,  having  now  fenced  in 
and  under  cultivation  over  4,000  acres  of  land,  more  than  double  the  amount  ever 
they  had  before.  They  have  raised  this  season,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  2,000* bushels  of  com,  1,000  bushels  of  oats,  5,000  bushels  of  barley,  5,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  1,600  bushels  of  other  vegetables,  10,000  melons,  2,000  pumpkins, 
and  cut  and  cured  900  tons  of  bay,  a  good  and  satisfactory  result.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  their 
own  living,  and  from  my  repeated  representations  that  they  must  no  longer  depend 
upon  the  government,  which  has  done  so  much  for  them,  not  only  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1855,  but  for  the  past  two  years,  when  they  have  been  supplied  gratuitously 
with  wagons,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  supplies  from  the  disin- 
terested benevolence  of  the  government.  There  is  also  a  mark^  increase  in  the 
number  who  now  wear  citizens'  dress,  and,  except  when  tbey  go  hunting  or  fishing, 
nearly  all  men,  women,  and  children  are  clothed  in  the  habiliments  gf  civilisation. 

These  Indians  own  about  10,000  horses  and  ponies,  400  cattle,  100  swine,  and  3,000 
sheep,  besides  poultry,  Slc. 

The  crops  being  nearly  all  in,  a  good  many  have  gone  into  the  mountains  oa  their 
nsnal  hnnting  tour,  but  not  near  so  many  as  at  other  past  seasons. 

There  have  been  28  deaths  and  25  births  during  the  year,  the  deaths  principally  oc- 
curring among  the  children  and  some  few  chronic  cases  among  adults,  such  as  scrofula, 
consumption,  old  age,  &c, 

0-la-le,  a  Cay  use  Indian,  was  shot  and  killed  by  another  Indian  (a  Nez  Perc€)  on 
this  reservation  in  a  drunken  row  on  the  12th  of  October,  1880.  The  Indians  in  coun- 
cil tried  the  murderer  and  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  as  in 
my  opinion  the  man  did  not  have  an  impartial  trial,  he  having  no  friends  or  any  one  to 
speak  for  him,  and  both  parties  being  drunk  when  the  occurrence  took  place,  the  chiefii 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  General  Howard,  then  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Columbia,  who  at  once  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Vancouver  for  safe  keeping  until 
he  could  have  him  sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  his  people,  which  was  accoraingly 
done.  This  NezPerc^,  it  seems,  was  one  of  White  Bird's  band,  and,  one  of  those  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  the  whites  in  1877.  1  caused  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  Indian 
who  furnished  the  liquor  on  this  occasion,  and  propose  hereafter  to  have  all  Indians  as 
well  as  whites  arrested  and  punished  who  either  give  or  sell  liquor  to  any  Indian  either 
on  or  off  this  reservation,  if  I  can  catch  them  or  find  sufficient  proof  of  the  facts. 

An  Indian  police  force,  consisting  of  one  captain  and  ten  privates,  was  organized 
and  placed  on  duty  here  January  1, 1881,  under  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  tne  results  obtained  from  this  force  are  most  beneficial  to  the  Indians 
and  all  concerned.  They  are  trustworthy,  vigilant,  and  attentive  to  duty,  and  im- 
plicitly obey  all  orders,  closely  watch  and  report  all  movements  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter on  the  reserve  or  in  any  way  not  in  accordance  with  nsnal  cnstoms  or  law.  They 
have  caused  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  20  whites  and  abont  12  Indians  during  the 
year  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  and  for  other  offenses  of  a  less  character,  and  con- 
victions were  nad  in  nearly  all  the  cases  before  the  United  States  district  court  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  The  police  are  a  credit  to  any  community  and  keep  i>erfect  order  on  the 
reservation.  The  pay,  however,  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  I  r^ommend  an  increase 
if  it  possibly  can  be  done,  as  tbey  are  well  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 

I  found  npon  taking  charge  that  a  number  of  whites  were  cutting  cord-wood  and 
rails  upon  the  reservation  for  their  own  use.  I  notified  them  that  it  was  a  criminal 
offense  and  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  that  I  would  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  all  snob  parties  so  engaged  in  the  future.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  since,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

Under  the  instrnctions  as  laid  down  in  the  revised  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Indian  agents,  I  have  received  rent  for  grazing  purposes  from  citizens  to 
the  amount  of  $368  50  (miscellaneous  receipts,  class  No.  2),  which  sum  I  still  have  In 
my  possession.  Nearly  all  of  the  citizen  stock  have  been  moved  off  the  'reserve,  but 
no  doubt  next  spring  many  will  want  the  privilege,  which  will  be  duly  reported  to  the 
department  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  I  have  previously  reported  under  dates  of  September  2, 1880,  March  4,  and  28,  and 
May  12, 1881,  several  trespasses  and  encroachments  by  whites  have  ooonrred  and  still 
exist  on  this  reservation,  not  only  on  that  portion  covered  by  the  *'  Goodwin  patent,'' 
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(so  OAlled),  but  also  in  other  portioDs,  near  the  town  of  Pendleton,  without  even  the 
pret«xt  of  a  right  except  that  the  boundary  line  is  disputed  by  some.  A  plat  and 
a  list  of  the  names,  nature  of  improvements,  &o.,  were  forwarded  to  the  department 
May  12,  18{31.  Since  that  a  saloon  was  started  within  the  limits  and  run  by  a  disrep- 
Qtable  woman  and  other  parties,  whose  arrest  and  punishment  I  have  caused  a  short 
time  ago,  and  the  place  broken  up  at  once.  There  is  also  a  livery  stable  bnildinff  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  in  addition  to  those  other  buildings  already  re- 
ported. 

That  portion  of  the  boundary  line  running  parallel  with  Pendleton  from  the  center 
of  the  Umatilla  River  opposite  the  mouth  of  Wild  Horse  Creek  to  a  point  at  McKay's 
land  claim  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  always  disputed  by  the  surrounding  whites 
sud  Indians,  the  former  claiming  that  Moody's  official  survey  included  in  the  reserva- 
tion too  much  of  the  land  in  question,  while  the  latter  claim  that  the  proper  line  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  town  site. 

Id  mv  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  January  :24, 1881, 1  reported 
that  all  traces  of  the  official  survey  are  obliterated  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
rock  mounds  and  tree  marks  of  the  exterior  boundary.  The  Indians  also  claim  that 
tlie  survey  does  not  extend  to  the  source  of  Wild  Horse  Creek,  as  it  should  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  but  that  it  runs  up  a  small  branch  of  the  creek  below 
the  source,  thereby  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  reservation  through  the  Blue  Mount- 
ain. These  questions  being  so  disput<ed,  the  whites  have  of  course  taken  advantaj^e  and 
have  encroached,  and  no  doubt  will  encroach  more  and  more,  audi  therefore  reiterate 
my  previous  recommendations  on  this  subject,  that  this  reservation  be  resurveyed  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  the  exact  boundaries  defined  beyond  the  possibility  of  any 
miacoDStruction ;  as  until  this  is  done  there  will  be  endless  disputes  and  encroachments, 
and  will  perhaps  eventually  lead  to  serious  trouble,  as  the  whites  look  upon  this  place 
with  a  longing  eye,  being  about  the  finest  land  in  Oregon,  and  the  sooner  the  matter 
is  settled  definitely  the  better  for  all  parties. 

The  citizens  of  Pendleton  petitioned  some  time  ago  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  reserve  adjoining  the  town  (consisting  of  about  364^  acres),  for  the  extension 
of  the  town  for  building  purposes,  and  at  a  council  of  the  Indians  held  at  this  agency 
January  31, 1881,  when  Inspector  W.  J.  Pollock  was  present,  the  Indians  agreed  to 
sell  it  to  the  citizens,  but  as  they  could  not  agree  on  a  price,  they  decided  to  leave  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  decision  of  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  (President),  which 
lacts  were  duly  reported  to  the  office  February  12,  1881. 

Under  instructions  of  March  8,  18^1,  from  the  department,  a^^reement  and  supple- 
mental agreement  between  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Indians  belonging  here  was  ratified  at  a  council  held  June  8, 1881,  for  the  '*  right  of 
way*'  to  build  a  railroad  across  this  reservation,  having  previously  obtained  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  made  and  provided  by  law.  The  agreement,  maps,  <&o.,  J  forwarded  to  the 
department  July  14,  1881,  for  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities.  The  company 
have  not  yet  commenced  operations,  but  their  workmen  are  about  three  miles  from 
Pendleton,  engaged  in  tunneling;  and  beyond  building  a  depot  in  Pendleton  (when 
agreements,  dec,  are  approved),  1  do  not  suppose  work  will  be  commenced  here  be- 
fore next  spring.  The  best  of  feelings  prevailed  between  the  Indians  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  company,  and  everything  was  satisfactoiily  arranged. 

The  day-school,  under  instructions  from  the  department,  is  closed  and  teacher 
discharged  June  30,  1881.  Authority  for  the  erection  of  a  manual-labor  boarding- 
school  was  asked  for  and  plans  and  specifications  forwarded  July  14,  1881.  Acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  the  above,  under  date  of  August  8,  the  Commissioner  directs  certain 
m^iocations,  and  in  accordance  therewith  revised  plan  was  forwarded  August  *26, 
together  with  estimate  of  extra  labor,  materials,  &c.,  required.  The  necessity  of  a 
scnool  of  this  class  has  been  time  and  again  represented,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  hope 
for  the  Indian  race  is  in  the  rising  generation,  and  to  prope^y  instill  into  the  children 
the  proper  views  of  life,  and  to  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting  and  civilized 
they  must  be  removed  from  their  people  for  a  time,  and  by  a  judicious  and  kind  sys- 
tem, under  proper  and  zealous  teacners,  they  will  most  undoubtedly  learn  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  civilization,  and  impart  this  knowledge  to  their  people  and  help  to  ele- 
vate them,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty  they  will  be 
tble,  it  is  hoped,  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizens.  This  most  desir- 
ftble  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  boarding-school,  where  the  children  will  con- 
•tantlv  see  and  learn  a  sound  education,  as  well  as  labor  suitable  to  their  various 
eapacitiee;  and  although  the  restraint  which  will  naturally  be  felt  at  first  may  seem 
to  them  harsh,  yet  they  will  soon  learn,  as  other  Indian  children  have  done,  to 
lore  their  labors  and  their  teachers  also,  and  in  time  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
Boble  policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  their  race.  The  saw-mill  having  been 
(through  the  prompt  action  of  the  office  in  approving  my  estimates)  completed  in 
Mav  last.  I  have  now  sufficient  lumber  sawed  (7.5,000  feet)  to  build  the  school,  so  soon 
M I  obtaia  the  requisite  authority.    AH  of  my  employes,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been 
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CDffaged  for  the  past  six  weeks  at  the  saw-mill.  The  shiDgle-mill  will  soon  be  in  oper 
atioD,  when  a  sofficiency  of  shingles  for  immediate  purposes  will  be  fdrnished.  I  feel 
oonfiaent  that^  shonld  my  estimates  be  approved,  I  will  be  enabled  to  have  the  build- 
ins  erected  this  fall . 

The  agency  baildiogs  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  occupied  by  myself)  are  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  so  as  to  be  uninhabitable.  Those  should  be  repaired  or  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  grist-mill  also  needs  immediate  attention,  particularly  the 
dam  and  mill-race,  which  I  will  have  repaired,  with  the  permission  of  the  department, 
as  soon  as,  with  the  small  number  of  employ^  at  my  command,  I  possibly  can. 

I  shall  employ  the  Indians  in  hauling  all  supplies  from  the  UmatiUa  landing,  as  they 
have  willingly  agreed  to,  as  per  my  report  of  July  9, 1881,  and  also  in  hauling  lumber 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  saw- mill  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  school. 

Two  suicides  occurred  at  this  agency  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  July,  1881  (somethiufi; 
that  has  uot  occurred  here  for  a  number  of  years).  One  was  a  young  lad  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  shot  himself  twice  with  a  revolver.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
the  act  in  this  case.  The  other  a  young  girl  about  eleven  years  old,  who  was  found 
hanging  by  the  neck,  dead.  The  cause  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  excessive  grief  at  the 
death  of  her  little  brother,  who  died  at  the  Yakama  Reservation  some  short  time  previ- 
ous, and  to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached. 

The  agency  employ^  have  been  very  busily  employed  all  the  season,  not  only  in 
building  op  the  saw-mill,  but  also  assisting  the  Indians  in  their  farming  operations, 
using  the  reaper  and  mower  machines,  and  will  at  once  commence  thrashing  grain 
with  the  thrasbing-machine  so  soon  as  we  get  through  at  the  saw-mill.  The  agency 
farm  will  not  yield  much  this  season,  as  I  paid  more  attention  to  the  Indian  teams  than 
almost  anything  else,  and  with  good  results,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  next  season, 
should  nothing  occur  to  prevent  it,  the  results  will  be  still  more  satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  our  police,  the  United  States  marshal,  myself, 
and  others,  whisky  is  occasionally  introduced  amongst  the  Indians.  However,  the  ter- 
rible Duisacce  is  abating,  and  the  prompt  arrest  and  punishment  of  those  whom  we 
have  caught  has  taught  the  parties  engaged  or  who  would  engage  in  the  execrable 
traffic  to  be  careful,  as  the  better  class  ot  the  citizens  are  as  anxious  as  any  officer  of 
the  government  to  stop  the  business,  and  there  is  a  decided  abatement  in  cases  of  this 
kind  compared  with  other  years. 

I  have  now  four  Indian  apprentices  at  work.  They  do  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  time  they  will  like  their  work,  as  already  two  of  them  are  very 
useful,  and  the  others  are  trying  to  be,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  succeed. 

The  arms  and  accouterments  for  the  police  force  were  purchased  and  received  from 
Vancouver  Arsenal,  and  distributed,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  July  1, 1881. 

The  general  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  this  reservation  is  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
not  only  prompt. responses  to  all  my  estimates  for  what  was  deemed  necessary,  but 
also  for  many  official  courtesies  and  valuable  instructions  in  the  performance  of  my 
official  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  FAY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Aobnct,  Oregon, 

Augwt  17,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jnly  31, 1881,  together  with  the  statistics  accompanying  the  same : 

INDIAN  POPULATION. 

Owing  to  various  hindering  causes,  the  complete  census,  as  called  for  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  has  not  been  advanced  far  enough  for  me  to  use  in  preparing  this  report ;  hence 
I  shall  have  to  base  all  my  figures  on  those  given  last  year,  noting  the  changes  from 
the  same  during  the  year  as  shown  by  the  records  in  my  office.  During  the  year  there 
have  been  20  births  reported,  13  males  and  7  females.  Deaths  report^,  6  males  and 
7  females,  making  13.  This  gives  7  increase,  all  males.  These  have  been  credited  as 
follows :  To  the  Wascoes  5,  making  a  total  of  223 ;  the  Warm  Springs  1,  making  216 ; 
the  Teninoes  1,  making  77  ;  the  John  Days  are  18,  and  the  Pi-Utes  27,  both  as  last  year. 
Total  Indian  population,  including  4  mixed  bloods,  306  males  and  ^9  females,  or  to- 
gether 565  souls.  The  Warm  Springs,  though  numbering  nearly  as  many  as  the  Was- 
coes, barely  bold  their  own,  or  make  a  slight  gain,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  less  civi- 
lized, and  less  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  my  physician's  services,  seeming  to  pre- 
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fer  their  own  dootora,  and  hence  losing  nnmbers  that  might  otherwise  be  saved.    Dis- 
eases brought  by  white  men  can  be  sncoessfnlly  treated  only  by  white  men. 

THE  DAY-SCHOOL. 

This  we  style  the  boarding  and  day  school,  from  the  fact  that  a  noonday  m^l  is  given 
to  all  the  Indian  scholars.  The  boarding  department  has  been  nnder  the  supervision 
of  an  Indian  woman,  employed  as  matron.  There  have  been  two  teachers  employed 
to  instrnct  the  childreo,  one  principal  teacher  and  an  assistant,  who  also  instructed  tho 
rirls  in  plain  sewing,  cuttina;  and  fitting  garments,  &c.  Late  last  fall  an  industrial 
teacher  was  engaged,  with  the  expectation  that  a  school  would  be  started  for  the 
Warm  Springs  Indians  at  a  point  15  miles  northwest  from  this  agency,  but  the  un- 
usually early  and  severe  winter  storms  prevented  the  erecting  of  buildings  ;  hence  the 
indastrial  teacher  carried  on  the  day-school  here,  while  the  regular  teacher  was  em- 
ployed in  other  labors,  and  during  the  most  inclement  weather  he  took  down  a  large 
part  of  the  Warm  Sprincs  language  in  connection  with  the  regular  census.  The  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  is  given  at  126.  Whole  number  attending  school  one 
month  or  more,  males  53,  females  32,  total  75.  School  was  taught  in  each  month  from 
October  1  to  June  30,  making  nine  months  in  which  school  was  taught,  but  not  nine 
full  months  of  school,  as  more  than  a  month  of  vacation  was  given  at  intervals  of  about 
three  months  apart,  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  each  time.  The  average  attendauce 
was  36|.  Largest  average  in  any  one  month,  45^,  from  75  scholars  in  attendance.  Num- 
ber of  Indians  who  can  read,  adults  15,  youths  30,  total  45. 

NUMBER  OP  INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

Of  these  there  have  been  six— two  assistant  millers,  two  assistant  sawyers,  one 
istant  blacksmith,  and  one  assistant  carpenter.  They  have  made  commendable  prog- 
a,  more  particularly  one  young  man  taken  up  as  assistant  sawyer  the  middle  of 
last  December.  He  can  now  run  our  circular-saw  mill  (water-rpower)  alone,  and  keep 
it  in  fair  order,  repairing  any  of  the  ordinary  breaks,  as  in  belting,  &c.  Also  the 
assistant  blacksmith  has  made  excellent  progress,  and  can  now  do  all  kinds  of  ordinary 
blacksmith  ing. 

NUMBER  WEARING  CITIZENS'  DRESS. 

I  donbt  whether  a  single  Indian  can  be  found  upon  this  reservation  that  is  not  at 
least  partly  clothed  in  citizens'  dress.  By  far  the  greater  part  wear  such  dress  alto- 
gether. Excepting  in  winter  time  it  is  seldom  an  Indian  can  be  seen  with  a  blanket 
OB.  It  often  puzzles  us  when  we  see  a  wagon  and  team  approaching  to  know  whether 
an  Indian  is  the  driver  or  a  white  person  passing  through  from  one  white  settlement 
to  another.  This  matter  of  dress  is  not  confined  to  the  head  families  and  more  wealthy 
class,  but  is  practiced  by  all,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  and  is  invariably  an  unfailing 
sign  as  to  wno  are  civilized  and  who  are  not. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KILLED. 

It  snrely  must  speak  well  for  these  Indians  that  not  one  person  has  been  killed  by 
eitber  their  own  people  or  soldiers  or  citizens.  Where  will  you  find  a  community  of 
near  COO  souls  with  less  of  violence  and  crime  f  Neither  have  any  whites  or  other  per- 
sona been  killed  by  them.  The  Indian  council,  composed  of  the  headmen,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  myself,  or  the  acting  agent  in  my  absence,  met  as  occasion  required,  and 
tried  all  cases  brought  before  it.  These  mostly  consisted  of  cases  of  bigamy  or  of  par- 
ties seeking  divorce,  and  also  disputes  as  to  the  ownership  of  horses.  In  some  in- 
stances divorces  were  granted,  but  as  often  the  parties  were  reconciled.  Those  com- 
mitting criminal  acts  were  imprisoned  for  a  time  and  fined  a  horse  or  two,  and  in  some 
eases  five  horses,  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense. 

SELLING  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  and  needs  strongerjsafeguardsorelse  more  thorough  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Most  of  these  Indians  will  not  t^nch  liquor,  but  some  will  drink  every 
time  they  go  where  it  is.  The  parties  furnishing  it  invariably  make  them  promise  to 
not  reveal  the  fact,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  offender.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
one  Indian  made  complaint  against  another,  for  beating  him  severely  over  the  head. 
The  parties  were  both  summoned  before  the  council  when  it  was  found  that  both  Wete 
dmnK  at  the  time,  had  procured  three  bottles  of  whisky  at  the  Dalles,  and  going  out  into 
the  hi  Us  near  town,  had  both  got  beastly  drunk,  and  the  stronger  and  least  intoxicat^^ 
had  committed  the  assault.  The  latter  was  fined  a  good  horse  for  his  crime,  the  former, 
an  ordinary  horse  for  being  drunk,  but  was  told  the  fiue  would  be  remitted  provided 
he  wonM  inform  on  the  parlies  furnishing  him  the  liquor.  After  considerable  hesita- 
tion, be  did  so,  and  agreed  to  point  out  the  person.  The  United  States  district  attorney 
was  immediately  notified,  and  the  matter  by  him  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
WMiffihal,  and  by  bin  I  was  notified  to  have  the  Indian  witness  in  the  Dalles  by  a  csr- 
tain  time.    My  captain  of  police,  who  is  also  head  chief,  was  sent,  with  the  two  wit. 
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DeaMB,  to  the  Dallee,  met  with  the  raanibal,  fonad  and  arrestAd  the  man,  and  he  and 
the  two  iritQesBea  were  takou  to  Partlnod.  The  white  man  plead  guilty,  vras  6a«d 
(10,  and  liberated  after  one  aif;ht'ji  imprieonment.  The  tiro  witaeBsas  were  eaob  paid 
(2350  as  milage,  &a, — much  more  than  the  Que  was.  Upon  beiiiK  iufocmed  of  the  re- 
salt,  I  made  complaint  that  the  piioi^ibiueat  waa  aot  suCQcieut;  that  at  that  rate  a  tu&ii. 
oonld  plead  guittf  every  fen  montlia  and  then  make  rnooey,  The  aoBwer  came  back, 
that  for  the  fint  oSeuge,  where  the  party  plead  Kuilty,  only  a  nnmiDal  fine  was  ina- 
pa«ed.  Tfaia  might  do  iu  aoine  cases  wLere  it  wag  found  that  the  offeuding  party  had , 
tbroufrh  i)(DoraDc;e  or  some  pecnliar  circumBtanoaB,  violated  the  law,  bat  waa  not  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so  willfully,  aa,  is  m^  belief,  was  the  caae  with  the  while  mao  above 
referred  to.  Until  such  flngraut  riolatioox  of  the  laws  can  be  more  severely  puniatied, 
an  agent  need  hardly  waste  time  and  money  in  hDntinji  up  offenders  and  having  them 
pnnisbed.     I  have  more  hopes  in  the  furnishing  to  each  Indian  agent  of  a  set  of  .Seivell's 

f dates  of  the  human  stomach,  and  showing  the  Indians  Ibo  terrible  effects  of  intoxicat- 
ug  llqaoTS  upon  the  human  system.  A  somewhat  Dot«d  temperance  lectnrer.  Hod. 
Levi  Lealand,  exhibited  these  plates  to  a  □umber  of  ludiaos  at  this  agency,  and  It 
seemed  to  strike  them  with  a  kind  of  Huperstitious  dread.  They  realized  for  the  firae 
time  what  the  iulernal  effects  of  euob  liquors  were. 


During  the  p  ated  that  at  least  500  acres  of  ground  have  been  broken, 

•nd  'ifiOv  acres  veral  targe  tracts  of  land  bare  been  fenced  that  are  as 

fet  only  in  sma  «d.  The  priucipal  crop  is  wheat,  of  which  I  eatimate 
1,000  bushels,  0  lost  year.  The  locreased  acreage  and  vei^  favorable 
aeaaon  will  mal  bushels  difference.  Tbe  next  principal  orop  is  potatoes, 
of  which  1  estii  :l8.  I  always  endeavor  to  put  the  estimates  too  low  in- 
Dtead  of  too  hi);  ittet  makes  a  better  showing  on  paper.  It  is  much  bet- 
tor to  have  pel  :e  to  see  these  Indians  and  these  farms  and  products 
agreeably  surpi  in  told  "  the  half,"  than  to  be  disappointed  by  having 
BHvn  or  heard  e  arts,  Scarcely  an  Indian  family  npon  this  reservation 
can  be  found  tl  e  a  patch  of  ground  in  cnltivatioD.  Hundreds  of  acres 
are  now  cultivi  mSprings  that  were  untouched  three  years  ago.  These 
Indians  will  soon  rival  tbe  Wascoea. 

NUMBRK  OP  STOCK  OWNED   BY   INMANS. 

Till.  )■  vBir.Hfili.iilt  tn  arrivoat  with  any  degree  of  correctness.    Many  of  the  horses 

ai  untamed,  and  run  wild  back  on  the  reservation 

n  I  seem  to  be  greater  than  I  have  given  if,  but  I 

hi  t  quite  a  uambucof  horses  have  been  sold  to  white 

111  'cattle  to  distant  markets  from  white  settlemuQia 

A)  beef  cattle  have  been  killed  and  furuislied  as  beef 

fl'  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  more  stock  was 

1"  )ut  together.     Horses  are  the  great  item  in  stock, 

uf  .re  next,  of  which  the  estimate  is  575.    But  one 

')■  good  success  winterlag  them,  and  this  spring  sold 

'■'■  prevailing  in  tbe  Dalles  at  the  time  be  made  sale. 

*  I  i  ailapted  to  sheep  husbandry,  and  I  am  constantty 

"fl  IS  aud  invest  iu  sheep. 

LI M HER   SAWED. 

*=  lir  tlia  Kin.iHK)  fiwt  sawed,  all  but  12,000  feet  has  been  cut  by  our  new  aav-mill  since 
Ills  lal  iif  Iwit  April.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  large  lots  stocked  uuforfalure  use 
In  Imililliitf  !,„„„„  a,u|  t,>u<^^. 

HOt'BES   OF  1NDIAK8. 

Nuwi'ly  itjl   tha  houses  are  frame  buildings,  of  which  there  are  lllog            | 

"'"•  itedduriugtheyear.owing  tothestoalli                 omber 

"**"  I'Ot  wiil  see  a  considerable  increase  in  bu „..    -'tboM            , 

*™'*  is  a  small  dwelling- bouse  at  tbe  eaw-mill,  15  miles  rat           I 

I"'  icy,  and  two  are  now  in  prooeas  of  erection  st  tlie  Sin-e- 

J*.  "  ortbwest  from  agency,  where  the  school  for  tbeWuin            ,' 

il'  '  le  building  is  so  tar  completed  that  I  eipeot  to  holdn-          j 


«VU»I6TB>ICB  OF 


(il»Ullu  1  '"**"  »'*'■"  »t  IH,  as  obtained  by  labor  of  Indians 
Jwiii.a  .  J,','"'*'*Il"i  H,  by  hunting,  fishing,  gathering  roots,  . 
iHii,,,,.  ,{  **  lallnr  lioa  uoly  been  made  to  the  Piul«s,  SG 
L  •   ">••  l>  K»iiriiiiilPM.  and  the  boarding  department  of 

•um  III  sick  or  poor  Indiana.    Field  and  gK.,.^,.  y. o- 

i>  be  d)<lieuded  npon,  while  wild  game,  roots,  and  btrriei,  lefteitilj 


(or  tbemselfei  of  olhen  to 
&.C.,  and  iV  by  gorMnmwit 
now  in  DDiDMi',  '^  imt 


!**ili«iiH     «i            i*M»*r  noa  oDiy  l>ceu  maue  m>  iue  nuLes,  3cu  now  in  nuiuiwi,  """  «■■' 
i.n   i.tL.'ulV**  "  '*|'l'i'<'<'<'*^<*r*od  the  boarding departmentof  the  school,  wlthpMli*^' 
ttiiiiu   ,.,    I      '"*'  iuum  to  sick  or  poor  Indiana.    Field  and  gardeii  prodaotasrsgromBj 
•"   <*»"»    •"'•»»l..  bedMHiuded  n ?    -       "^^ -^ "<'• 
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the  two  latter,  only  fill  in  as  necessity  or  desire  may  require.  Salt  and  dried  salmon 
are  still  pat  np,  but  in  diminishing  qnantities,  as  the  sapply  is  being  gradually  reduced 
in  the  rivers.  Thus  necessity  compels  the  Indian  to  resort  to  civilizdd  methods  in  order 
to  sustain  life. 

MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  m  the  civilization  and  elevation  of  the 
Indian.  Bible  truths  and  Bible  teachings  carry  with  them  a  power  that  none  can 
gainsay  nor  resist.  The  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord/'  is  more  convincing  and  irresistible  to 
the  Indian  mind  than  all  arguments  of  men.  Indians  are  close  observers  and  good 
iadges  of  hnman  nature,  and  they  too  easily  discover  the  inconsistencies  of  white  men 
as  between  their  words  and  ways.  The  teachings  of  the  Bible  they  can  see  are  just 
fitted  to  guide  erring  hnman  beings.  The  most  civilized  among  the  Indians  are  those 
who  are  tne  most  consistent  Christians.  Go  into  their  homes  and  you  will  find  refine- 
ment|  and  works  of  art  adorning  their  walls,  well-kept  houses,  and  clean  surroundings. 
Thns,  though  no  missionary  has  been  here  during  the  year,  our  regular  Sabbath  serv- 
ices have  supplied  spiritual  life  to  our  little  church  of  51  members,  and  kept  the  field 
from  running  to  tares  and  weeds,  and  a  harvest  growing  for  some  missionary  hands  to 
gather  in.  All  the  success  of  the  past,  all  the  hope  of  tne  future,  lies  in  the  teachings 
of  Christian  truth  and  examples  of  Christian  morality.  Christian  teachings  in  early 
days  kept  these  Indians  to  always  be  the  friends  of  the  whites,  while  all  around  them 
were  sworn  enemies,  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  white  man's  blood.  The  results 
of  the  past  are  standing  testimonials  to  the  truth  of  my  words,  and  this  subject  a  fit 
ending  of  my  annual  report. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  SMITH, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  August  18, 1881. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  department  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  eleventh  annual  report  of  afiairs  pertaining  to  the  agency  and  Indians 
Qoder  my  charge,  and  to  transmit  the  accompanying  statistics  relative  thereto.        _'|^ 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  many  encouragements  to  all  connected  with  this  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  service.  The  steady  progress  of  these  Indians  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  civilization  has  been  evident  and  even  marked.  Their  farming  operations 
have  not  been  more  extensive  than  in  former  years,  but  more  interest  has  been  shown 
io  caring  for  their  crops;  they  have  been  more  energetic  in  their  work,  and  have  taken 
more  pride  in  their  farms,  and  this  advancement  I  am  pleased  to  say  is  mainly  due  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Indians  themselves,  although  both  my  employes  and  myself  en- 
deavor faithfully  to  direct  them  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  interests. 

Daring  the  last  winter  a  careful  census  was  made  of  the  Uintah  Utes,  showing  a  total 
popalation  of  474  Indians.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  population  recorded 
for  several  years  previous,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  families  from 
other  portions  of  the  Territory  have  settled  here  claiming  the  privileges  of  the  reserve, 
and  from  continual  residence  have  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  and  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  the  tribe.  This  number  will  be  probably  reduced  when 
the  lines  are  drawn  and  proper  distinctions  made  between  the  members  of  the  Uintah 
and  White  River  tribes. 

FARMING  operations. 

* 

With  BO  small  a  band  of  Indians  the  aggregate  results  of  their  labors  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  attract  particular  attention,  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  statistical  report  herewith  as  well  as  an  inspection  of  their  farming  operations 
will  show  as  decided  an  individual  efibrt  as  can  be  found  among  any  tribe  of  the  same 
degree  of  advancement  in  civilized  pursuits.  They  have  something  over  250  acres  of 
land  fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Most  of  this  is  plaiited  with  cereals;  but  almost 
every  family  has  small  patches  of  ground  for  garden  vegetables  and  potatoes.  Until 
after  the  harvesting  is  done  and  grain  all  threshed  it  win  be  irapoHsible  to  uive  definite 
figares,  bnt  my  farmer  estimates  the  yield  this  year  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,000  bushels; 
oata,  400  bushels ;  and  potatoes,  500  bushels.  The  Indians  make  no  pretensions  at  rais- 
ing com  except  for  summer  use,  seldom  or  never  allowing  it  to  mature,  unless  it  be  a 
•mall  portion  preserved  principally  for  seed.  In  speaking  of  garden  vegetables  it  is 
pleasant  for  me  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  year  some  of  our  early  vegetables  were  fur- 
nished as  by  Indians.  How  different  is  this  independence  from  the  condition  in  which 
I  fbond  these  Indians  some  years  since,  when  they  were  entirely  dependent  fur  their 
•nbsist^Dce  on  their  success  in  hunting,  or  the  scanty  allowance  ifurnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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DariDg  the  baying  season  many  oi  the  Indians  assisted  in  the  work.  Not  only  did 
they  assist  my  employ^  in  patting  up  hay  for  agency  use,  bat  independent  of  this  they 
harvested  a  supply  of  about  twenty  tons  for  their  own  stock,  to  be  used  daring  the 
winter  and  spring  work.  The  most  of  the  catting  of  grain  and  hay  has  heretofore 
been  done  by  agency  employ^i^as  the  Indians  are  unaccnstomed  to  the  use  of  machinery, 
sacb  as  reapers  and  mowers.  Bat  this  year  I  have  issued  to  such  Indians  as  were 
most  likely  to  use  them  a  dozen  grain-cradles  with  rakes,  &c.,  and  have  been  gratified 
to  find  that  many  of  them  have  been  used  with  considerable  diligence,  thus  materially 
curtailing  the  labor  usually  performed  by  the  agency  of  white  employes. 

FREIOHTINO  BY  INDIANS. 

Last  fall  the  department  kindly  furnished  the  Indians  with  25  freight  wagons, 
and  this  year  7  more  have  been  purchased  for  them.  It  was  expected  that  these 
wagons  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  transport  their  own  annuity  goods 
and  supplies,  and  in  this  we  were  not  disappointed.  Almost  all  the  transporta- 
tion from  Salt  Lake  City  to  this  agency,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  over  one  of  the  worst 
rqads  in  the  Territory,  was  done  by  our  Indians  with  their  own  teams,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  every  pound  would  have  been  transported  by  them  were  it  not  for  the  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  which  made  it  difficult  for  teams  to  cross  the  mountains 
through  the  snow.  And  in  this  connection  I  would  remark  that  I  never  have  received 
goods  in  better  condition  than  were  those  delivered  by  my  Indians  last  fall.  A  num- 
ber of  Indian  teams  are  now  on  the  road  with  this  year's  freight,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  do  all  their  own  freighting  this  season,  and  possibly  transport  a  fair  por- 
tion of  the  S'ipplies  furnished  for  the  White  River  Utes.  The  advantages  of  furnishing 
Indians  with  wagons  is  manifest  in  many  particulars.  It  is  an  incentive  to  them  to 
dispose  of  their  little  ponies,  which  for  practical  work  are  comparatively  useless,  and 
secure  horses  or  cattle  fitted  for  work.  Aside  from  this,  wagons  and  agricultural  im- 
plements of  any  value  have  a  tendency  to  insure  permanency  of  location  and  lead  them 
to  abandon  their  nomadic  habits,  r 

Several  of  the  Indians  are  devoting  their  attention  to  stock-raising,  and  although 
they  are  constantly  obliged  to  use  their  own  cattle  for  subsistence,  owing  to  the  very 
limited  supply  of  beef  furnished  by  the  government,  they  still  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifteen  hundred  head  of  stock  cattle. 

SCHOOL. 

On  the  1st  of  January  our  school  opened,  a  contract  having  been  made  between  the 
department  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  ana  a  school  building  having 
been  erected  for  the  purpose.  We  had  expected  to  commence  operations  a  month  or 
two  earlier  than  this,  but  owing  to  unavoidable  delays  our  building  was  not  completed 
and  we  were  disappointed.  We  were  provided  by  the  board  with  three  school  em- 
ployes, a  principal  or  male  teacher,  a  lady  assistant,  and  a  cook.  During  the  first 
month  the  largest  number  of  Indian  pupils  in  attendance  was  13  and  during  the 
next  two  months  the  attendance,  instead  of  increasing,  diminished,  until  finally  not  a 
pupil  remained.  This  was  discouraging;  we  had  hoped  for  excellent  results  and  had 
certainly  failed.  The  Indians  made  many  excuses  for  not  sending  their  children  to 
school.  They  were  ignorant  and  superstitious  and  feared  that  harm  might  come  to 
their  boys  and  girls,  but  the  failure  in  my  opinion  and  that  of  others  was  due  mainly 
to  the  character  and  incapacity  of  the  principal  teacher,  for,  after  he  left,  the  lady 
teacher,  assisted  by  my  clerk,  had  little  difficulty  in  inducing  25  Indian  children  to  at- 
tend school,  and,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  20  of  them  remained  in  regular  attendance 
until  school  closed,  June  1.  The  progress  made  and  interest  manifested  by  these  chil- 
dren was  marked.  The  school  bids  fair  if  continued  to  be  a  success,  as  I  always  believed 
it  would  be  if  properly  managed.  The  parents  have  become  somewhat  interested, 
much  of  the  si|perstition  and  prejudice  has  been  overcome,  and  already  some  of  the 
pupils  are  asking  when  school  will  reopen  and  express  their  willingness  and  desire  to 
attend. 

INWAN   POLICE. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made,  both  in  my  own  reports  and  in  those  of  my  chief 
of  police,  to  the  difficulties  of. persuading  Indians  with  the  most  suitable  qualifications 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  police  at  this  agency,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  present 
force  this  difficulty  was  especially  manifest.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  force  of  8  members, 
afterward  increased  to  10,  was  organized,  and  in  but  few  instances  have  we  cause  to 
complain  of  inefficiency  or  lack  of  interest.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  as  captain 
of  police  an  Indian  who  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic  and  possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary good  judgment.  The  police  have  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  tribe,  and  although 
arrests  have  not  been  frequent,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  has  not  been  frequent 
cause,  as  the  Indians  pretty  generally  understand  that  their  ofiVnses  and  discrepancies 
will  be  reported  and  therefore  wrongs  which  might  otherwise  be  committed  are  sup- 
pressed. 
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The  lij^uor  traffic  is  the  Kreat  aonroe  of  annoyanee.  The  Indiaoa  prooure  intozi- 
catiog  liqaors  from  white  men  reeiding  in  settlements  bordering  on  the  reserve.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  Indians  to  obtain  whisky,  but  qnite  dimonlt  for  ns  to  proonre 
definite  information  and  witnesses  necessary  tor  the  prosecntion  of  gailty  parties.  Bat 
we  have  already  made  some  important  progress  in  this  direction  and  we  hope  ere  long 
to  be  able  to  do  away  effectnally  with  tnis  nuisance  or  at  least  make  examples  of  those 
now  ensa|^ed  in  the  traffic. 

In  relation  to  police  matters  I  woald  call  special  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  my 
chief  of  police  in  his  last  report,  recommending  an  increase  of  pay  to  Indian  police, 
for  }f  with  him,  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  force  can  never  be  a  complete  snccess  nhtil 
a  higher  pecuniary  valnation  be  put  on  its  services.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  one 
half  the  number  with  at  least  double  the  pay  would  be  better  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

SANITARY. 

Ten  births  and  twelve  deaths  have  been  recorded  duriiifi;  the  year.  Tha  sanitary 
condition  of  tbe.lDdians  has  not  been  particularly  favorable,  and'  many  cases  of  sick- 
ness have  been  recorded.  My  clerk,  who  also  acts  as  physician,  has  been  able  to  furnish 
most  of  these  with  medical  treatment,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  In- 
dians to  avail  themselves  of  such  medical  assistance  as  we  can  offer  them  and  to  de- 
pend less  upon  their  native  medicine  men. 

BUILDINGS  AT  AGENCY. 

At  the  agency  two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  at  an  expense 
to  the  government  of  about  $2,000.  One  was  the  erection  of  school  building  already 
mentioned,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  This  building  was  more  properly  remodelled  and  fur- 
nished with  two  large  additions.  We  now  have  accommodations  for  at  least  forty 
boarding  scholars  ana  could  easily  arrange  for  a  number  of  daily  pupils.  The  other 
building,  an  agent's  dwelliug,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,  has  loug  been  needed, 
as  the  agent  and  family  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  reside  in  the  scbool  building 
and  have  had  anything  but  comfortable  quarters.  These  buildings  are  lathed  and 
plastered  and  furnished  with  brick  chimneys,  couvenieuces  entirely  new  to  this  section 
of  country.  These  materials  were  prepared  at  the  agency  by  employes  at  little  expense, 
and  they  add  greatly  both  to  the  comfurt  and  appearance  of  the  buildings. 

SBTTLEMBNT  OF  WHITK  RIVER  UTE8,  FUTURE  PROSPECTS,   ETC. 

The  great  source  of  anxiety  now  is  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  White  River 
Utes,  and  their  probable  influence  on  the  Uintah  tribe.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  Un- 
compahgre  division  of  the  Ute  Commission,  together  with  Agent  Berry  and  two  Uncom- 
pahgre  chiefis,  visited  this  agency  and  inspected  a  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  on  the 
22d  of  July,  Commissioner  Meacham  and  J.  R.  French  arrived  with  a  n^ilitary  escort, 
and  funds  with  which  to  make  the  first  payment  to  the  White  River  Ut^.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  ere  their  arrival  all,  or  at  least  the  larger  portion  of  the  tribe,  would  have 
been  here  according  to  agreement,  but  at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  lodges  had  presented  themselves,  and  these  were  such  as  had 
remained  at  this  agency  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter.  Runners  were  im- 
mediately sent  out  and  the  tribe  is  now  well  represented.  It  happened  that  this  delay 
was  not  so  unfortunate,  as  we  were,  with  the  exception  of  four,  without  any  subsis- 
tence to  issue  them.  Supplies  of  sugar  and  coffee  did  not  reach  Salt  Lake  City  until 
after  the  first  of  August,  and  the  beef  herd  driven  from  White  River  was  not  deliv- 
ered until  the  15th  instant.  At  a  later  date  Commissioners  Russell  and  Mears  joined 
Colonel  Meacham,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  White  Rivers, 
which  I  trust  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  and  amicable  settlement  of  these  Indians. 

But  to  return  to  the  Uintahs.  I  have  already  expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
probable  influence  of  the  White  Rivers  over  them.  The  latter  have  been  the  larger 
number;  they  are  indolent  and  know  nothing  of  farming  or  caring  for  themselves  oy 
civilized  pursuits,  and  what  is  worse,  many  of  them  have  no  desire  to  learn,  and  are 
free  to  express  their  intention  of  avoiding  anything  of  the  kind.  They  laugh  at  the 
Uintahs  for  farming,  and  say  they  ought  to  fight  and  then  Washington  would  fur- 
nish them  plenty  to  eat.  This  seems  reasonable  to  the  simple  minds  of  these  Indians, 
who  have  been  told  that  the  harder  they  worked  the  more  they  might  exx>ect  from  the 
government,  and  who,  after  endeavoring  with  honest  pride  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent, now  see  others,  parties  to  a  horrible  massacre,  located  on  lands  which  the 
Uintahs  had  always  supposed  their  own,  and  without  any  effort  toward  self-support, 
promised  abundant  subsistence  and  liberal  annuity  payments  forever,  while  this  tribe, 
meriting  reward  and  encouragement,  are  furnished  wich  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  ra- 
tion, and,  aside  from  a  very  small  appropriation,  aru  supplied  with  nothing,  except  at 
the  earnest  and  frequent  importunity  of  their  agent.  It  is  true  that  the  White  Rivers 
are  under  treaty  stipulations  and  therefore  well  pruvided  for,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Uintahs  are  not,  and  therefore  are  unfortunate.    But  is  it  just  that  because  of 
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this  the  Indians  gnilty  of  crime  shoald  at  the  same  agency  and  in  the  presence  of  de- 
serving ones,  be  issued  five  or  six  times  the  amonnt  snpphed  to  the  latter?  It  is  uty 
firm  conviction,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  commis- 
sion, that  the  Uintahs  and  White  Rivers,  if  they  are  to  remain  together,  must  be  treatt*d 
with  eqnal  liberality.  Their  issues  must  be  made  in  common  ;  they  must  be  looked 
upon  as  members  of  the  same  tribe.  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
consolidation  of  those  two  tribes,  for  upon  this  in  my  opinion,  depends  the  future  suc- 
cess of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  CRITCHLOW, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Colville  Agency^  Washington  Territory,  August  18,  l!?81. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  ninth  annual  report  of  the  agency  under  my 
charge. 

COUNCIL  with  SPOKANES. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1880, 1  was  requested  by  Col.  Wm.  J.  Pollock,  United  States 
Indian  inspector,  to  meet  him  at  Deep-creek  colony,  17  miles  from  Spokane  Falls,  whore 
he  proposed  to  hold  a  council  with  the  roving  bands  of  Spokane  Indians.  I  met  him 
as  directed,  but  no  Indians  being  present  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Spokane  Falls, 
where,  aft^r  due  notice,  the  representative  men  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  oands  of  Spo- 
kanes  met  in  council.  They  were  informed  by  Colonel  Pollock  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  government  that  they  should  either  take  up  homesteads  or  go  at  once  upon  the 
Colville  or  Cceur  d^Al^ne  Indian  reservation,  as  the  country  was  being  rapidly  settled 
upon  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  tbe  North  Pacific  Railroad  through  it,  and  un- 
less they  took  immediate  steps  to  secure  their  homes,  their  land  would  be  appropriated 
by  the  whites.  Many  of  them  manifested  a  disposition  to  take  up  land,  and  have  since 
taken  out  the  pajiers  necessary  to  secure  their  homesteads ;  more  would  like  to  do  so, 
but  think  it  a  narsbip  to  have  to  pay  the  office  fees  of  $22,  while  others  are  unable  to 
raise  the  necessary  amount. 

reservation  for  lower  SPOKANES. 

In  allusion  to  the  reservation  lately  set  aside  by  executive  order  of  January  18,  1^81, 
for  the  Lower  Spokanes,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  recommendations  of  Col.  E.  C. 
Watkins  in  1877,  and  Col.  William  J.  Pollock  in  lS.-<0,  United  States  Indian  inspectors,  for 
the  setting  aside  of  the  6-mile  strip  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia  River  from  tbe 
mouth  of  Kettle  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spokauo  River,  was  not  adopted,  as  the 
homes  of  the  Colville  Indians  would  have  been  included,  which  would  have  been  but 
justice,  as  they  were  the  first  to  ask  for  the  addition.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  consider  themselves  unjustly  treated  in  that  their  request  was  turned  to  the  ben- 
efit of  others.  • 

CENSUS. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  Office  Circular,  No.  56,  Civilization, 
September  27,  l^ifO,  requiring  "Indian  agents,  their  assistants,  and  employes"  "to 
make  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  Indians  *  •  *  and  obtain  such  facts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  several  tribes  and  their  progress  in 
civilization/'  and  "report  any  extra  expenditures  incurred  in  this  connection  "  to  Maj. 
J.  W.  Powell,  special  agent,  Census  Bureau,  the  census  of  four  tribes  of  this  agency  has 
been  obtained,  and  the  papers  forwarded  to  your  office.  But  as  it  will  necessarily  in- 
volve some  extra  expense,  of  which  Major  Powell  has  been  informed,  to  take  the  cen- 
sus of  the  four  remaining  tribes,  some  of  them  living  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  agency,  and  no  lunds  to  defray  the  expense  having,  as  yet,  been  provided,  the 
work  has  necessarily  been  suspended. 

reduction  in  FORCE  OF  EMPLOY^iS. 

The  reduction  in  the  employ^  force  of  this  agency,  viz,  the  farmer,  clerk,  and  two 
blacksmiths,  at  a  time  when  their  services  are  more  than  ever  required,  cannot  but 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  public  service.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  an  Indian  agent  and  his  interpreters  to  give  the  necessary  supervision  over 
3,500  Indians,  inhabiting  a  country  200  by  150  miles  in  extent,  in  two  different  Terri- 
tories, and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  clerical  work  of  the  office  and  attend  properly 
to  the  other  business  that  necessarily  devolves  npon  an  agent  in  the  discharge  of  bia 
official  duty. 
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PROGRESS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

That  commendable  and  sabstantial  pro^^ss  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  of  this 
a^Doy  dnring  the  past  year  is  evident  from  the  increased  amount  of  their  prodactions, 
their  more  extensive  and  better  cultivated  farms,  the  number  of  now  houses  and  barns 
boilty  the  number  of  rods  of  fence  made  and  acres  of  land  broken,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement : 

CROPS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

1880.  1681. 

Number  of  houses 248  322 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 1 4,400  7,880 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat 18,000  53,090 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn 500  600 

Number  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley 17,000  47,860 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables 4, 150  9,550 

Number  of  tons  of  hay 150  1,176 

Number  of  cords  of  wood  cut 2,500  3,000 

Number  of  rods  of  fencing  made 2,000  2,000 

which,  considering  the  limited  aid  furnished  them,  ought  to  convince  the  most  in- 
crednlons  that  the  Indian  both  willing  and  capable  of  advancement  in  civilized  pur- 
suits. Whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  building  houses  and  barns,  has  been  by 
their  individual  effort,  without  the  advantages  of  a  government  saw-mill  or  carpenter 
to  assist  them. 

THE  C<EUR  D'aL^NES. 

who  are  wholly  unaided  by  the  government  in  the  extent  of  their  farms  and  produc- 
tions, are  far  in  advance  of  the  other  tribes.  They  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
by  tbe  purchase  of  improved  agricultural  labor-saving  machinery,  and  have  paid  out 
for  waii^ns  alone  more  than  |15,000  within  the  past  six  years.  A  people  making  such 
commendable  efforts  to  redeem  themselves  from  barbarism,  are  certainly  deserving 
of  some  consideration  from  the  government  whose  wards  they  are,  and  all  tbey  ask  for 
ia  to  have  their  present  reservation  made  secure  to  them,  assistance  rendered  in  the 
erection  of  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  continuance  of  aid  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

SURVEYS  OF  RESERVATION. 

It  is  also  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Coeur  d' Alines  that  their  reservation  should  be  sur- 
veyed at  an  early  day,  that  they  may  permanently  locate  the  boundaries  of  their  farms. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  surveys  of  the  Colville  Reservation  be  made. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

No  more  desirable  results  could  have  been  anticipated  than  have  been  attained  in 
tbe  edocation  of  the  children  of  this  agency  provided  for  by  the  government.  The 
two  Indian  boarding-schools,  one  at  Colville  and  one  at  the  CoBur  d'Aldne  Indian  Res- 
ervation, in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  educate  70  children,  who  are  taught  the 
ordinary  branches  of  English,  and  are  also  instructed  in  the  industrial  work  of  ordi- 
nary life.  A  large  school  building  60  x  40  feet  was  built  during  the  year  by  the  Jesuit 
Others  at  the  Colville  mission  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  school-boys,  who 
are  under  tbe  constant  supervision  of  the  male  teacher,  under  whose  direction  they  are 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

THE  MISSIONARY  WORK 

among  these  Indians  is  continued  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  with  their  usual  fervor.  The 
Urge  and  commodious  church  at  the  Colville  mission  is  nearing  completion,  and  a  con- 
tract has  recently  been  let  by  the  reverend  fathers  at  ^4,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fine 
church  at  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  mission  on  tbe  reservation,  the  Indians  contributing  largely 
both  in  money  and  labor  towards  the  building  of  these  churches,  and  continue  to  show 
their  religious  zeal  by  the  regularity  with  which  they  attend  to  their  religious  duties, 
never  missing  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  their  church  on  festival  days,  some  of 
them  coming  from  a  great  distance,  amid  great  privations. 
Special  efl^rts  are  being  made  by  the  reverend  fathers  to  induce  the  San  Pool  and  Nes- 

S»Ium  Indians  (Dreamers)  to  embrace  a  Christian  life,  and  with  that  view,  the  Rev.  U. 
raasi,  *' without  scrip  or  staff,"  spent  the  whole  of  last  winter,  the  most  inclement 
known  for  several  years,  among  them,  cut  off  entirely  from  all  communication  with 
his  mission  and  white  settlements  for  five  months.  His  success  has  induced  him  to 
take  measures  for  the  early  establishment  of  a  permanent  mission  in  their  vicinity. 

Tbe  necessity  for  agency  buildings  upon  tbe  reservation,  to  which  I  would  again 
call  tbe  attention  of  the  department,  is  constantly  felt,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
if  suitable  buildings,  mills,  shops^  &c.,  were  erected  upon  the  reservation,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  inducing  many  Indians  to  remove  to  it. 
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RBPOBT  OF  FARMERS. 

I  herewith  inolose  the  report  of  the  resident  farmer  at  CoBor  d'Al^ne  Reservation, 
and  that  of  the  late  farmer  at  this  agency,  in  which  is  embodied  much  valaable  in- 
formation. 
Statistical  report  of  crops,  &c.,  is  also  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  SIMMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoifMissioNER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLViLLB  Indian  Agency, 
Washington  Territory, 

August  11,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  farming  ox>erations  of  the  Indians 
of  your  agency. 

Many  of  the  Indians  are  cultivating  large  farms,  well  inclosed  with  good  fences  of 
cedar  and  fir  rails,  the  farms  being  well  coltivated.  Louis  has  a  100-acre  farm,  Ed- 
ward, 60  acres ;  Gabriell.  140  acres ;  Jeremiah  and  Louis,  120  acres;  Joe  Donney,  65 acres; 
Alezsimo,  80 acres;  Alick  Simpson,  50  acres ;  Kin-Kin-a-kwhah,  chief,  80  acres;  Baptiste, 
45  acres ;  Ko-Ios-as-ket,  180  acres — two  farms.  Each  of  the  above  mentioned  Indians 
have  good  squared  log  dwelling  houses,  large  bams,  stables,  granaries,  and  root- 
houses.  Others  among  the  Indians  have  small  farms,  not  so  well  improved,  they  be- 
ingnew  beginners. 

.    The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  industries  among  the  Colvilles,  Lakes,  and  Spo- 
kanes,  and  the  number  of  domestic  animals  owned  by  tnem  : 
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They  have  large  gardens  of  vegetables  adapted  to  this  climate  and  melons  and 
pumpkins  in  quantity. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Number  of  horses |l,  231 
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These  Indians  express  themselves  as  desirous  of  taking  up  more  land  and  locating 
upon  it  as  soon  as  tney  can  get  the  necessary  implements  for  cultivating  the  land. 

Those  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  are  increasing  their  knowledge  by  prac- 
tice, and  are  desirous  of  learning  more.  Their  dress  is.&tter  than  common,  their 
houses  are  cleaner  and  better  kept  than  the  average  of  Indian  houses. 

The  Colvilles  and  Lakes  find  a  good  and  ready  market  for  their  surplus  crop  among 
the  miners  and  traders,  while  the  Spokanes  dispose  of  theirs  at  Spokane  Falls  and  other 
settlements. 

All  the  Indians  residing  on  or  near  the  reserve  are  peaceable,  laborious,  and  very 
healthy,  aud  in  all  their  Intercourse  with  the  whites  they  are  Mendly  and  tractable ; 
those  residing  i^ear  the  settlements  are  neither  so  healthv  nor  so  industrious,  and  it  is 
with  this  latter  class  that  difflcnlties,  if  any,  arise.     Could  any  inducement  be  held  out 
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to  tbem  to  abandon  the  aettlemeate  and  remove  t3  the  reserve  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties. 

Very  reapeotfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  £.  LABRIE,  Farmer. 
Hon.  John  A.  Simms, 

United  States  Iitdian  Agents  Colville  Agency^  Waeh. 


CoLViLLE  Indian  Agency, 
CcBur  d^AUne  Reservation,  August  16,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  yon  the  report  of  the  farming  operations  of  the 
Coeard'Al^ne  Indians. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  made  by  them,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  land  but  a&o  in  their  dwellings,  barns,  and  fences.  Since  my  report  of  last  year 
their  farms  have  been  much  increased  in  acreage,  probably  one-third  more,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  crop.  I  do  not  think,  however,  their  sales  of  produce  (wheat 
and  oats)  will  amount  to  as  much  as  last  year.  The  increase  of  oats  will  be  cut  before 
ripening,  and  made  into  hay,  and  that  of  wheat  will  be  used  in  feeding  swine,  the  in- 
crease of  which  since  the  taking  of  the  census  last  fall  has  been  very  heavy,  and  with 
the  low  price  of  wheat,  35  cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the  locality  they 
sell  at,  they  think  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  feed  than  to  sell. 

They  are  very  anxious  for  a  survey  of  their  reservation,  that  they  may  have  a  better 
nnderetanding  about  their  farm  lines,  and  they  are  also  desirous  that  the  goverument 
will  build  for  them  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  Before  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
each  erection,  fifty  frame  or  board  houses  woald  be  built  by  the  Indians.  There  are 
many  excellent  points  upon  the  reservation  where  a  steammill  could  be  built,  and 
which  would  be  convenient  to  all  parts  of  the  reservation.  After  a  few  months'  time, 
with  their  aptness,  the  eugine  could  be  run,  and  the  sawing  and  grinding  done  exclu- 
sively by  them.  As  in  former  reports  I  have  to  say  they  are  living  on  mendly  terms 
with  their  white  neighbors  bordering  on  the  reservation. 

To  recapitulate,  there  are  111  farmers,  3  hunters  or  trappers.  Thev  have  under  fence 
and  in  cultivation  nearly  4,500  acres  of  land,  1,800  head  or  swine,  2,500  horses,  200  milch 
cows,  100  oxen,  1,400  other  cattle.  Their  products  will  be  nearly  20,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  28,000  bnsnels  of  oats,  8,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  beets, 
and  other  vegetables,  250  tons  of  oat  hay,  and  150  tons  of  timothy  and  wild  hay.  They 
have  106  log  dwelling-houses  and  10  frame  or  board  dwellings,  30  large  bams  and  50 
smaller  ont-uonses,  %  good,  strong  farm  wagons,  3  spring  or  bnggy  wagons,  one  reaper, 
and  one  reaper  and  binder,  with  all  other  necessary  form  implements.  The  farmers 
most  worthv  of  mention  among  them  are  Nicodemus,  Felicanne,  Alphonso,  Louis,  Fi- 
dele,  Joseph,  and  Leo.  Nicodemus,  Louis,  and  Fidele,  will  have  fully  1,000  bushels 
each  of  wheat  and  oats ;  the  others  mentioned  from  700  bushels  to  800  bushels  each  of 
wheat  and  oats. 

The  Coeur  d'Al^nes  are  much  to  be  commended  for  what  they  have  done  for  them- 
selves in  the  five  or  six  years  they  have  been  upon  their  reservation.  We  must  take 
in  consideration  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  schools  supported  by  the  government,  they 
have  no  other  aid.  They  purchase  their  own  wagons,  harness,  plows,  cradles,  ox-yokes, 
and  all  other  implements  used  by  them.  In  the  matter  of  wagons  alone,  dfuring  the 
last  six  years,  they  have  paid  over  $15,000,  but  they  have  gone  on  under  the  encour- 
agement and  advice  of  their  agent  and  the  fathers  of  De  Smet  mission,  and  are  becom- 
ing a  happy  and  contented  people. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ouedient  servant,  JAMES  O'NEILL, 

Resident  Farmer ,  Cceur  d^Al^es. 

Hon.  John  A.  Simms, 

ratted  States  Indian  Agent^  Colville  Agency,  WmIi, 


Nkah  Bay  Agency,  August  18, 1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  contained  in  circular  of  July  1, 1  have  the 
honor  to  snbmit  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  agency  : 

The  tribes  under  my  supervision,  Makahs  and  Quillehntes,  numbering  in  all  1,000, 
lonsted  at  the  extreme  northwest  point  of  the  United  States,  ocean-girted  on  the  west. 
with  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  on  the  north,  with  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  or 
timber  and  chaparral  on  the  east  and  south,  are  by  force  of  necessity  compelled  to  ob- 
tain the  greater  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  seal,  otter,  sal- 
mon, baubnt,  and  codfish,  which  in  years  gone  by  has  been  given  with  no  niggard 
haoo.  And  this  vear  has  been  no  exception  to  the  past ;  though  the  catch  of  seal  the 
past  season  has  fallen  off  in  numbers,  the  increased  value  in  the  fur  will  fully  compensate 
for  the  diminished  yield.    The  oaten  of  halibnt,  salmon,  and  codfish,  has  fully  equaled 
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their  home  demand,  and  all  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  their  staple  article 
of  food. 

One  great  existing  demand  among  them  is  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  improved 
methods  of  curing  and  pacl<ing  fish  for  shipment,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  their  present 
method  not  producing  a  desirable  article  of  commerce,  acceptable  to  the  tast«  of  an 
epicure.  With  a  little  assistance  and  proper  teaching  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but 
few  years  would  elapse  before  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  would  rival  in  wealth  any 
equal  number  of  any  nationality  in  the  roost  favored  locality  of  the  older  States. 

To  prove  that  their  advancement,  which  at  first  was  s^ow,  has  been  not  only  grad- 
ual but  permanent,  one  has  but  to  visit,  first,  the  lodge  of  an  old  fossil  of  the  tribe,  of 
which  there  are  but  few  remaining,  who  still  clings  to  the  ways  of  his  ancestors  with  a 
teuacitv  only  terminated  with  death,  and  for  one  moment  tase  in  the  utter  disregard 
of  comfort  or  convenience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands  of  common  decency,  and  then 
pass  on  to  a  large  though  rudely-constructed  cabin  of  split  boards,  roomy,  well  venti- 
lated, and  arranged  witn  some  degree  of  taste,  certainly  of  convenience.*  And  now  to 
the  last  and  latest — the  neat,  painted  cottage.  Within  we  do  not  look  for  mahogany 
and  Eastlake,  but  we  do  find  comfortable  furniture,  neat  and  clean  blankets,  and  the 
luxury  of  a  cook  stove  with  its  steaming  pots  and  kettles.  Father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren are  well  clothed,  and  all  apparently  anxious  to  show  visitors  that  they  know  how 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  civilization — a  contrast  so  great  as  to  seem  hardly  credible. 

The  government  has  just  bailt  for  Howeath,  chief  of  the  Quillehutes,  a  nice  and  com- 
fortable house  at  a  cost  of  $250  ;  and  at  my  last  visit  to  the  tribe  the  venerable  chief, 
whom  fortune  has  not  smiled  on,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  interest  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  in  hira  and  the  tribe  in  the  most  grateful  terms.  Others  of  the  tribe 
have  been  encouraged  in  their  desire  for  better  quarters  and  assisted  in  a  smaller  way, 
at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  government,  all  of  which  I  think  has  been  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously expended. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  have  had  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use  small  tracts 
of  land  to  cultivate  and  build  on,  and  the  results  in  all  cases  have  been  very  favorable, 
as  the  small  patches  of  turnips,  beets,  and  timothy  will  testify.  Were  it  not  for  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  land  cleared  for  cultivation  many  more  such  little  homes  would 
immediately  spring  up. 

MORALS. 

I  have  made  it  a  part  of  my  duties  to  visit  each  separate  lodge  once  a  week  and  ex- 
amine their  daily  mode  of  living,  correct  irregularities,  reprimand  any  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, and  impress  on  their  minds  the  importance  of  a  higher  standard  of  morality, 
which,  added  to  their  expanding  ideas  of  civilization,  is  having  the  desired  efiecton  the 
Indian  mind.  No  Indian  of  the  tribe  has  more  than  one  wife,  and  she  is  looked  on 
more  in  accordance  with  the  American  idea  of  such;  and  gambling,  which  formerly 
was  regarded  as  a  pastime,  is  but  seldom  known,  and  licentiousness  is  practically  un- 
heard of.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  now  considered  a  binding  contract,  not  to  be 
broken  with  the  slightest  pretext. 

(iUILLEHUTES. 

In  concluding  my  report  of- the  Indians,  I  should  neglect  to  do  my  duty  did  I  not 
make  special  mention  of  this  band,  numbering  300,  which  has  never  availed  itself  of 
the  advantages  offered  at  the  industrial  school  except  in  a  very  limited  way.  This  is 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  band  is  located  30  miles  distant  and  no  communi- 
cation by  road  or  trail,  and  the  continued  severe  storms  on  this  coast  make  it  extremely 
hazardous  for  canoes,  their  only  method  of  traveling,  to  make  the  trip  except  in  the 
most  favorable  seasons,  to  which  add  the  strong  prejudice  existing  among  them  against 
letting  their  children  go  to  any  great  distance  from  home.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  repeated  ai>plicat!on  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  for  a  school  in 
their  village,  there  being  by  last  census  50  children  of  school  age,  I  would  suggest  the 
establishing  of  a  branch  school  at  Quillehute,  and  1  think  the  good  results  arising 
therefrom  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  expense  incurred;  therefore, 
I  would  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  this  band  of  the 
tribe. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  school,  with  a  total  number  of  70  pupils  and  a "^ yearly  attendance  of  55,  has 
been  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent.  The  teachers,  A.  W.  Smith  and 
Charles  E.  Plimpton,  both  young  men  of  energy  and  perseverance,  familiar  with  the 
habits  and  language  of  the  Indians,  and  entering  into  the  work  with  a  determination 
backed  by  youthful  vigor,  and  animated  with  a  desire  to  elevate  a  retrograding  race, 
have  awakened  an   undeveloped  faculty  and  inspired  a  hope  in  the  minds  of  their 

Eupils,  which  exceeded  my  most  ardent  wishes  and  sanguine  expectations.  The  pupils 
ave  made  most  satisfactory  advances  in  the  primary  branches,  and  many  good  readers 
and  fine  penmen  are  to  be  found  among  them.  All  understand  the  English  language, 
and  many  speak  it  with  ease  and  correctness. 
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The  boys  have  taken  sreat  interest  in  the  agricoUnral  department,  and  have  raised 
•ome  fine  lots  of  vegetables,  snch  as  the  limited  amonnt  of  land  wonld  allow.  The 
girls,  are  nnder  the  special  care  of  the  matron  and  assistant  matron ;  both  ladies,  endowed 
with  a  will  and  devotion  worthy  of  the  cause,  have  exercised  an  influence  and  taken 
almost  a  mother's  pride  in  caring  for  and  in  watching  their  advancement  day  by  day. 
Sach  untiring  zeal  has  brought  its  own  reward,  as  their  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  their 
improved  manners,  bear  unmistakable  evidence. 

Association  with  members  of  the  school  and  my  unceasing  efforts  have  aroused  an 
interest  in  the  young  men  of  the  tribe^  who,  from  thoughtless  neglect,  parental  preju- 
dice or  distrust,  did  not  attend  school  in  their  boyhood  days,  and  now  see  their  great 
mistake  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  class  of  13,  who  attend 
•ohool  punctually  three  evenings  each  week,  anxious  to  regain  their  lost  opportunities, 
and  I  most  assuredly  take  great  pleasure  in  affording  them  such  facilities. 

FARM. 

The  farm  proper,  comprising  about  seventy  acres,  situated  at  Ho-o-bnck,  with  19 
years'  successive  cropping,  has  become  valueless  for  cultivation  except  for  the  small 
amonnt  of  bay  cut,  or  a  stock-range,  for  which  it  soon  must  be  given  up  entirely.  The 
smaller  fields  at  Neah  Bay  and  Ba-ha-da,  which  are  of  different  geological  formation, 
still  famish  a  fair  yield  of  different  crops  when  unmolested  by  the  army-worm,  or  not 
affected  by  rust.  Taking  into  consideration  these  existing  difficulties  the  yield  as  given 
in  annual  statistics  appears  creditable. 

TRADESMAN. 

The  farmer,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith,  each  with  his  Indian  apprentice,  have  assid- 
uously ffiven  their  time  to  the  different  duties  required  of  them,  and  been  so  successful 
in  teaching  their  apprentices  their  respective  trades,  that  by  order,  of  the  department 
I  have  discharged  the  white  employes  and  appointed  the  apprentices  to  till  the  differ- 
ent positions. 

HOSPITAL. 

A  neat  and  commodious  structure,  erected  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  the  past  year,  affording  comfortable  quarters  to  two  incurables,  who, 
nnder  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician,  I.  N.  Power,  have  enjoyed  all  the  com- 
forts and  careful  nursing  usually  received  in  institutions  of  this  class,  a  great  contrast 
to  the  indifferent,  unsympathetic  feeling  shown  by  the  Indians  to  their  sick  and  help- 
less in  years  gone  by.  The  arousing  of  this  trait  in  their  character^  which  in  their 
warlike  days  remained  undeveloped,  is  looked  upon  as  a  rapid  stride  in  their  advance- 
ment, and  the  growing  desire  to  have  their  sick  treated  by  the  agency  physician,  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital,  instead  of  the  barbarous  usages  practiced  by  their  medicine 
men  or  the  more  heathenish  custom  of  leaving  them  uncared  for  to  die,  all  speak  vol- 
umes of  praise  for  the  results  of  education,  civilization,  and  Christianity  on  an  unfor- 
tunate race. 

POUCE. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  established  a  police  fofce,  composed  exclusively 
of  Indians,  an  organization  heretofore  non-existing,  which  not  only  gives  satisfaction 
to  those  holding  the  office  but  meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the  tribe,  conveyiufir 
to  them  the  idea  that  the  government  places  confidence  in  their  advancement  ana 
future  executive  ability. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

as  kindly  furnished  me  by  J.  G.  Swan,  inspector  of  customs,  and  volunteer  observer 
for  United  States  Signal  Service,  at  this  place : 

Mean  barometer  during  year 30.13 

Mean  temperature  during  year 47.85 

Total  rainfall  during  year 97.  S6 

Total  snowfall  during  year 39.74 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILLOUGHBY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  C0MMI88IOXBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Pdyallup,  Nbsqually,  Chehaus,  dtc.  Agency, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  August  31, 1S81. 

Sir  :  lo  aeeordaooe  with  the  requirements  of  your  department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
■sbmit  the  following  as  my  sixth  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian  agent,  this 
being  my  ninth  year  in  the  Indian  service  in  this  Territory. 
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RSSERVATIOI^S  AND  BANDS. 

The  four  reservations  over  which  the  jarisdiction  of  this  agency  extends,  are  the 
Pujallnp,  40  miles  north  of  this ;  the  Chehalis,  25  miles  south ;  the  Nesqoally,  15  miles 
east ;  and  the  Squaxin,  10  miles  north.  Besides  these  4  reservations  there  are  7  hands 
or  naclei  (as  they  are  much  scattered)  helonging  to  this  agency,  viz  :  Lower  Cowlitz, 
Upper  Cowlitz,  Lewis  River,  Olympia,  South  Bay,  Mud  or  Oyster  Bay,  and  Gig  Harhor. 

CENSUS—DIFFERENCE  IN  THAT  OF  1878  AND  1880  EXPLAINED. 

By  circnlar  No.  6,  January  23,  1878,  explained  by  letter  of  your  predecessor  to  me,  of 
March  14,  1878,  I  was  directed  to  take  a  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  hy  heads 
of  families  with  the  number  in  each,  to  be  taken  by  inquiry  of  chiefs  ana  headmen 
as  I  might  see  them  at  the  agency  office,  or  while  visiting  the  reservations.  Said  cen- 
sus thus  obtained  was  forwarded  to  your  bureau  under  date  of  June  7,  1878.  By  that 
census  the  nnmber  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Puyallnp  Reservation,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  was  560 ;  to  the  Chehalis  Reservation,  205^  to  the  Nesqnally  Reservation,  165; 
to  the  Squaxin  Reservation,  100.  Total  belonging  to  said  4  reservations  1,030.  By 
said  census  the  Indians  belonging  to  said  7  bands  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  as  follows : 
Xiower  Cowlitz,  66;  Upper  Cowlitz,  105;  Lewis  River,  104;  Olympia,  43;  South  Bay, 
30 ;  Mud  or  Oyster  Bay,  41 ;  6i^  Harbor,  46.  Total*  belonging  to  said  7  bands,  435 ; 
and  grand  total  belonging  to  said  reservations  and  bands,  1,465.  To  this  number  Was 
add^  the  Indians  belonging  to  Shoal  Water  Bay  Reservation  and  the  Gray's  Harbor  and 
Lower  Chehalis  bands  then  belonging  to  this  agency,  and  amounting  by  said  census  in 
all  to  267,  which  brought  the  number  of  Indians  then  belonging  to  this  agency,  accord- 
ing to  said  census,  up  to  1,732.  But  by  order  of  the  Hon.  ^cretary  of  the  Interior  of 
Dumber  5, 1879,  all  that  portion  of  this  Territory  that  included  the  Shoal  Water  Bay 
Reservation  and  the  Gray's  Harbor,  and  Lower  Chehalis  bands  was  stricken  off  from 
this  agency  and  attached  to  the  Quinaielt  Agency,  leaving  as  aforesaid  1,465  Indians 
belonging  to  this  agency  as  per  said  census. 

Bv  circular  No.  ^,  of  September  27,  1880,1  was  directed — under  minute  instructions 
of  the  Census  Office — to  take  and  have  taken  a  careful  and  complete  census  of  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  this  agency  not  taxed.  In  compliance  with  said  direction  and  in- 
structions I  had  such  census  taken  and  forwarded  at  different  times  last  spring,  one 
copy  to  your  bureau  and  one  copy  to  the  Census  Office. 

by  this  last  census,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was  a  considerable -falling  off  from  the  cen* 
BUS  of  1878,  as  follows : 


CeDsns  of  1878. 


Payallup 

ChehallB 

Nesqnally ' 

Sqnaxin 

Lower  Cowlits  band. . . . . 

Upper  CowHte  band 

Lewis  River  band 

Olympia  band 

Sonth  Bay  band 

Mnd  or  Oyster  Bay  band 
Gig  Harbor  band 

Totals 


Census  of  1880. 


560 

905 

165 

100 

66 

105 

104 

43 

30 

41 

46 


1,465 


Pnyallap 

Cbehalis 

Nesqnally 

Sqnaxln 

Lower  Cowlits  band 

Upper  Cowlitz  band* 

Lewis  River  band 

Olympia  band 

Sonth  Bay  band 

Mnd  or  Oyster  Bay  band. 
Gi£  Harbor  band 


This  falling  off  or  differenee  between  said  two  censuses  was  oocasloned  by  (die  follow- 
ing reasons,  viz : 

1st.  The  enumerators  of  the  census  of  1880  of  the  whites  in  this  Territory  were  in- 
structed to  include  in  such  census  all  Indians  who  were  taxed.  Many  Indians  belonging 
to  tribes  on  reservations  live  off  the  reservations,  around  among  the  whites.  Some  of 
these  have  taken  homesteads ;  some  have  purchased  a  few  acres  from  while  men.  In 
both  cases  they  pay  taxes.  Others  have  leased  lands  from  the  whites  and  own  a  few 
horses  and  cattle  for  which  they  are  tiixed.  Others,  again,  being  simple  and  ignorant 
often  pay  taxes  when  called  on  by  the  tax  collector,  when  not  legally  liable.  The  enu- 
merators of  the  white  census,  being  paid  per  headt  were  anxious  to  swell  the  nnmber  enu- 
merated, and  therefore  included  every  Indian,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  In  this  county  alone  164  Indians  and  8  fMlf-breeda  were  included  by  the 
enumerators  of  the  white  census,  which  was  taken  over  six  months  before  the  Indian  cen- 
sus was  taken,  and  of  course  they  could  not  be  taken  a  second  time.  I  think  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  said  Indians  and  half-breeds— certainly  not  more  than  one 
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third  of  them — ^were  legalUf  taxable.  The  IndiaoB  belonging  to  said  seven  bands  bein^ 
all  snrroanded  and  mixed  np  with  the  whites,  were  of  coarse  gobbled  up  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  proportion  to  their  nnraber  by  the  census  enumerators  of  the  whites 
than  were  the  reservation  tribes. 

3nd.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the  Lewis  River  band,  which,  by  the  censns  of 
1878,  nnmbercd  104,  was  included  in  the  Indian  census  of  this  agency,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  following  facts :  I  was  informed  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
been  taken  by  the  enumerator  of  the  white  censns,  and  those  not  taken  were  scattered 
over  a  region  of  conntry  fully  as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware— out  of  the  way,  very 
broken,  heavily  timbered,  and  difficult  of  access — and  to  have  hunted  up  these  scat- 
tered Indians,  probably  not  to  exceed  twenty-  five  or  thirty  in  all,  would  have  required 
the  time  and  expense  of  an  enumerator  for  perhaps  three  weeks,  which  I  considered 
wonld  not  pay.  The  enumerator  whom  I  employed  to  take  the  census  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Cowlitz  and  the  Lewis  River  bands  after  completing  the  census  of  the  two  first 
named  bands  declined  to  take  that  of  the  latter,  and,  it  being  late,  I  did  not  engage 
another  enumerator. 

3id.  The  censns  of  1878,  having  been  mostly  taken  or  obtained  from  chiefs  and  head- 
men, was  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  and  not  very  reliable;  and 

4th.  The  slow  deca^  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  (See  Report  of  Commis- 
aioBer  of  Indian  Affairs  for  18H0,  p.  159),  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  among  all 
the  Indian  tribes  and  bands  on  this  coast,  doubtless  assisted  some  in  said  difference; 
BO  that*,  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  amount  of  the  difference  (427)  be- 
tween the  census  of  1878  and  Ib^O  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

PROGRESS   IN  CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization  is  wholly  artificial,  and  consists  of  civilizing  culture  and  habits  acquired 
between  infancy  and  mature  age.  "  The  untutored  Indian  "  seems  to  be  as  helplessly 
dependent  npon  good,  zealous  white  teachers  and  missionaries  to  mature  him  into  a 
vital  civilization  as  the  embryo  fowl  upon  the  patient  care  of  its  brooding  mother  to 
hatch  it  into  active  life.  Hence  progress  among  the  Indians  of  this  agencv  is  only 
observable  among  Indians  on  the  reservations,  where  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
presence  and  training  of  good,  earnest  white  teachers  and  missionaries.  Even  among 
those  most  £Avored  in  this  respect  progress  in  civilization,  like  the  growth  of  forest 
trees,  is  so  slow  as  to  make  that  of  one  year's  time  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  only  by 
looking  back  five  or  ten  years  and  comparing  then  with  now  that  continuous,  active 
progress  in  civilization  is  plainly  observable. 

THE  PUYALLUP  RESERVATION, 

forty  miles  north  of  this  on  Puget  Sound,  containing  18,061^  acres,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  reservations  belonging  to  this  agency  that  has  h^  the  benefit  of  the  continuous 
presence  of  white  teachers  for  over  twenty  ^ears  and  the  presence  of  active  mission- 
ary work  for  about  eight  years,  prior  to  which  time  there  was  some  missionary  labor 
amon^  these  Indians  by  the  Romanists,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence m  their  moral  statns ;  and  prior  to  that  time,  Judging  by  the  very  slight  advance 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Pnyallup  Indians  from  primitive  barbarism,  the  teachers 
aod  other  employ^  that  had  been  there  had  spent  no  weary  days  or  sleepless  nights 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  Said  Indians,  together  with  all  others  belonging  to 
this  agency,  had,  for  many  years  previous,  wholly  abandoned  the  blanket  and  breech- 
eloat  as  articles  of  apparel  and  adopted  the  style  of  dress  of  the  whites,  which  was 
the  moat  apparent  sign  of  progress  m  civilization  among  them.  They  now  have  two 
chnrohes  on  this  reservation,  one  Romish  and  one  Presbyterian.  The  former  has  50 
Bsembars^  the  latter  200  members. 

There  is  an  excellent  industrial  boarding  school  on  this  reservation,  of  sixty  Indian 
pupils,  which  is  the  full  capacity  of  accommodations  at  the  present  boarding  school 
bnildings.  Additions  to  said  buildings  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  accommodate  at  least 
one  hundred  pupils  are  much  needed,  as  that  number  of  Indian  pnpils  could  be  readily 
obtained  there.  The  annual  report  of  Prof.  T.  R.  Wilson,  the  head  teacher  of  said 
school,  herewith  sent,  shows  the  condition  of  said  school,  progress  of  pupils,  &c.  He 
baa  two  assistants,  Miss  Thompson  and  Mrs.  McCoy,  both  of  whom  are  experienced 
teachers.  There  is  also  a  matron,  a  seamstress,  a  cook,  and  laundress,  and  an  indus- 
trial teacher,  all  of  whom  are  competent  and  efficient.  The  agency  physician.  Dr. 
McCoy,  resides  on  the  Pnyallup  Reservation  near  the  boarding  school  building  and 
looks  after  the  hygiene  of  the  same,  together  with  that  of  the  pupils  and  Indians  of 
this  and  other  reservations  of  this  agency. 

Crops  of  ail  kinds  on  this  reservation  look  well  and  promise  abundantly.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Povallnp  Reservation  herewith  sent  show  that  the  Indians  of  said  reser- 
vation have  1,200  acres  inclosed  and  918  acres  under  cultivation,  npon  which  they 
have  raised  during  the  year  2,529  bushels  of  wheat,  2,185  bushels  of  oats,  9,830  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  2,905  bushels  of  turnips,  341  bushels  of  onions,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  722  tons  of  hay ;  that  they  own  257  head  of  horses,  616  head  of 
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bogs,  416  bead  of  cattle,  214  bead  of  sbeep ;  that  tbey  bave  102  boaHOs,  19  of  wbicb 
have  been  bailt  dorioff  the  present  year,  together  with  3,099  rods  of  fenciog.  Tbey 
have  also  cut  and  sold  400  cords  of  wood,  besides  what  they  bave  used  themselves. 
Many  of  the  Indian  farmers  on  this  reservation  have  each  sold  quantities  of  hay, 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  of  their  own  raising,  and  rely  wholly  upon 
their  farms  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families. 

THE  NESQUAXLY  INDIAN  RESERVATION, 

containing  4,717^  acres,  and  situated  on  the  Nesqually  River,  15  miles  east  of  this 
place,  has  always  been  without  government  employes,  except  upon  a  time  many  years 
ago,  a  white  man  was  sent  to  live  among  them  as  farmer  for  a  few  years,  but  without 
any  perceptible  benefit  to  the  Indians  l^longing  to  said  reservation,  who  have  made 
very  slow  progress  in  civilization.  I  visit  and  talk  to  them  as  often  as  I  can,  and  the 
chiefs  and  other  members  often  call  at  my  office  on  business  matters,  my  interpreter 
being  a  member  of  that  tribe. 

The  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann,  Presbyterian  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  has 
been  visiting  and  preaching  to  them  for  about  three  years*  and  mainly  through  his 
efforts  a  Presbvtenan  Church  was  organized,  and  a  commodious  house  of  worship  was 
erected  there  last  year.  This  church  has  28  members  and  is  increasing  in  numbers. 
There  was  also  a  Romish  Church  organized  and  a  church  ]l>uilding  for  their  worship 
erected  on  this  reservation  over  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  has  had  but  little  moral  vi- 
tality, and  has  now  but  six  members.  Four  Indian  children  from  the  Nesqually  Res- 
ervation are  attending  the  Pnyallup  Indian  boarding-school,  and  2  are  attending  the 
Indian  training-school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

The  accompanying  statistics  of  the  Nesqually  Reservation  show  that  there  has  been 
raised  thereon  this  season  750  bushels  of  wheat,  2,300  bushels  of  oats,  3,200  bushels  of 
potatoes,  520  bashels  of  turnips,  60  bushels  of  peas,  800  bushels  of  carrots,  580  bubhels 
of  onions,  1,200  head  of  cabbage,  other  garden  vegetables,  and  60  tons  of  hay. 

SQUAXIN  RESERVATION, 

is  an  island  in  Puget  Sound  of  1,494  acres,  10  miles  north  of  this  place.  It  is  mostly 
heavily  timbered  and  not  very  good  land.  The  agency  for  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty 
Indians,  with  employ6s  allowed,  was  established  on  this  reservation  soon  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  1H56,  but  was  only  maintained  there  a  few  years,  and 
there  has  been  no  resident  employes  on  that  reservation  for  over  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  missionary  labor  on  or  visit  to  said  reservation. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  recent  census,  the  number  of  Indians  of  all  ages  and  sexes  be- 
longing to  this  reservation  is  91.  The  chiefs  and  headmen  frequently  call  to  see  me  on 
business  matters,  and  I  visit  the  reservation  as  often  as  I  can  and  talk  to  them.  Out- 
side of  this  they  are  left  to  flounder  amid  the  breakers  between  barbarism  and  civili- 
zation without  any  perceptible  progress  towards  the  latter.  The  only  real  progress 
perceptible  among  them  is  that  of  slow  decay,  whiclf  proves  the  allegations  in  my  an- 
nual report  for  W9,  under  the  head  of  "A  fact  proved  by  my  experience,"  (See  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1879,  p.  151.)  The  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion depend  almost  wholly  for  subsistence  upon  gathering  oysters  for  the  whites  and 
upon  clams  and  fish. 

Their  reservation  was  all  allotted  in  1878  to  thirty-one  allottees,  but  only  twenty-four 
of  these  pretend  to  make  homes  on  the  reservation,  and  only  ten  of  that  number  have 
made  any  efforts  towards  cultivating  "  small  patches  of  ground  "  during  the  year.  As 
shown  by  the  statistics  herewith  sent,  the  whole  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  by 
them  on  their  reservation  this  year  is  about  twelve  acres,  on  which  they  have  raised 
about  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  15  bushels  of  carrots,  and  a  small  amount  of  other  vege- 
tables, and  about  13  tons  of  hay ;  they  have  22  horses,  45  head  of  cattle,  and  30  chick- 
ens, and  13  dwelling  houses.  None  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  read 
or  write,  and  none  of  their  children  go  to  school. 

CHEHALIS  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  contains  4,224}  acres,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  and  is 
bounded  by  theChehalis  River,  25  miles  southwest  of  this  place,  and  includes  the  month 
of  Black  River.  It  is  a  non-treaty  reservation,  and  was  set  apart  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  date  of  July  8, 1864  (see  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  1864,  pp.  77  and  78).  The  lands  of  this  reservation  are  mostly  rich  bottom, 
and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  but  are  heavily  timbered  except  where  they 
bave  been  cleared  for  farming  purposes.  Tbe  one  hundred  and  sixteen  Indians  belong- 
ing to  this  reservation  (as  per  late  census)  do  not  all  reside  upon  it  continuously.  Over 
one-half  of  them  work  around  among  the  neighboring  white  farmers  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  only  remain  at  their  homes  on  the  reservation  during  the  inclement 
weather  of  winter,  and  when  they  cannot  obtain  employment.  Consequently  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  is  slow. 

Tbe  industrial  boarding  school,  which  was  reopened  on  this  reservation  about  the 
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Ist  of  December,  1879,  alter  being  closed  four  and  a  half  years,  has  thirty  papils,  and 
is  prosperous  and  efficient.  The  number  of  pupils  now  there  is  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  buildings  for  their  accommodation.  Dormitory  and  kitchen  accommodations  are 
inadequate,  and  additions  to,  the  boarding-school  buildings  are  much  needed.  Also  the 
govern mnnt  horses  belonging  to  this  reservation  are  old  and  inefficient,  and  a  span  of 
good  work  horses  is  mnch  needed  on  the  school  farm. 

The  presence  of  efficient  Christian  employes  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
is  doing  much  to  encourage  and  improve  them  morally.  A  Presbyterian  church  of  fif- 
teen Indian  members  was  recently  organized  there  by  the  Presbyterian  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  The  statistics  of  the  Chehalis  Reservation,  here- 
with sent,  show  encouraging  progress. 

THE  SEVEN  BANDS 

that  belong  to  this  agency,  and  which  number  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  the  late 
census,  one  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  being  each  surrounded  by  and  widely  scattered 
among  the  whites,  whose  poisonous  vices  they  absorb  as  readily  as  sponges  absorb 
wat*;r,  there  is  no  perceptible  progress  or  change  among  them,  except  that  of  slow 
decay.  What  few  children  they  have  are  mostly  disea^  with  hereditary  syphilis, 
in  the  form  of  scrofula.  I  have  some  of  their  more  healthy  children  in  the  two  Indian 
boarding  schools  under  charge  of  this  agency,  and  in  some  few  neighborhoods  their 
children  are  permitted  to  attend  the  common  schools  of  the  whites,  but  most  of  their 
ehildren  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  the  vices  of  their  parents. 

UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  innovation  and  inauguration  of  the  system  of  United  States  Indian  police  was 
a  most  beneficial  idea,  and  is  doing  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  lodiau'civilza- 
tioD,and  is  rapidly  demonstrating  the  fact  and  opening  a  way  by  which  the  control 
of  our  Indian  tribes  may  soon  be  turned  over  to  themselves,  and  not  require  the  pres- 
ence or  help  of  soldiers  to  coerce  them  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  governed  by  law.  The 
aiz  Indian  policemen  allowed  at  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  and  three  at  the  Chehalis 
reeervation  have  proved  themselves  trustworthy,  obedient  and  efficient,  and  they  are 
a  great  power  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order  among  the  Indians  of  these  res- 
ervations. But  the  pay  of  said  police,  only  $5  per  month  without  rations^  is  very  in- 
adequate, and  I  respectfully  request  that  it  be  increased  to  $10  per  month  for  privates, 
$12  for  sergeants,  and  $15  for  captain. 

I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  an  amendment  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States  Indian  police,  so  as  to  deny  the  privilege  of  res- 
ignation mentioned  in  section  21,  and  to  require  that  every  Indian  policeman  without 
regard  to  his  rank,  who  voluntarily  entered  the  service  shall  be  considered  as  having 
enlisted  for  one.year,  and  can  only  get  out  of  said  service  before  the  end  of.  the  year 
by  death  or  dismissal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Recommendations  by  an  Indian  agent  in  a  much  unread  annual  report  appear  to  be 
about  aM  little  heeded  by  the  law-making  powers  at  Washington  as  the  bnzzing  of  a 
mociqoito.  But  in  <^l>edience  to  instructions,  I  make  recommendations  as  follows,  being 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  I  reiterate  the  recommendations  made  ia 
my  last  annual  report  (see  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  18d0,  p.  160 ;)  and 
iu  addition  thereto,  will  add,  that  a  commodions  hospital  building  properly  furnished 
ia  greatly  needt-d  at  the  Puyallup  Reservation  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  I  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  in  former  annual  reports,  to  the  great  need  of  a  hoHpital 
for  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  as  far  back  as  1872.  (See  Repoit  Commissioner  Indian 
Affairs  for  1872,  pp.  :{32  and  :)33.)  I  am  told  by  good  medical  authorities  that  both 
primary  and  hereditarv  syphilitic  poison  which  are  iu  the  blood  of  most  Indians  of 
this  regions,  can  be  wholly  eradicated  by  proper  medical  treatment  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time;  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  them  iu  their  rude  uncomforta- 
ble huts,  where  the  medicines  must  be  ti  usted  to  be  administered  by  themselves  or 
relatives,  and  if  they  cannot  see  beneficial  effects  in  a  day  or  two,  generally  judge  the 
medicine  worthless,  and  stop  giving  it;  and  when  the  medicine  should  happen  to  be 
given  according  to  directions,  the  diet  of  the  patient  is  often  so  irregular  and  peroici* 
ous  as  to  counteract  its  beneficial  effects.  S  » that  hospital  treatment  is  imperatively 
oeceaaary  to  eradicate  this  syphilitic  poison  which — with  whisky — is  slowly  bat  surely 
destroying  the  Indian  race  iu  this  region.  Such  treatment  is  also  necessary  to  cure 
fiore  eyes  among  Indians  of  this  agency,  often  resulting  in  total  blindness.  Indeed  all 
diaeasea  among  them  could  be  much  more  saccessfully  treated  in  a  good  hospital. 

ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

Besides  this  report  in  duplicate,  I  herewith  send  in  duplicate  the  first  annual  report 
of  Prof.  T.  R.  Wilson,  teacher  of  the  Pnyallup  industrial  boarding  school,  and  the  see* 
ond  aoDual  report  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  teacher  of  the  Chehalis  industrial  boarding 
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school ,  both  of  which  I  heartily  comnaend  to  jonr  pemsal.    I  also  send  fonr  copies  of 
aoDual  Rtatistics,  one  for  each  of  the  fonr  reserrations  belonging  to  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  MILROY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chehaus  Indian  Reservation,  Washington  Territory, 

AuguBt  '^,  1881. 

DeAR  Sir  :  The  time  has  again  arrived  when  dat^  requires,  and  yonr  orders  demand, 
a  report  of  my  stewardship  during  the  past  year  in  the  Indian  school  and  upon  the 
reservation  which  you  have  entrust«'d  to  my  charge.  I  therefore  respectfully  t^et  forth 
the  following  facts  concerning  the  work,  and  its  results,  of  your  employes  atVbis  place. 

PupiU. — At  present  there  are 28  pupils  in  the  school ;  8  others  have  withdrawn  during 
the  year.  Three  of  them  graduated  into  the  Indian  training  school  at  Forest  Orove, 
Oregon,  under  care  of  Captain  Wilkinson :  2  left  on  account  of  ill  health ;  2  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  to  assist  their  parents,  who  needed  tbeui  (one  of  these 
two  married  shortly  after  leaving  school),  and  1  died;  making  a  total  of  36  who  have 
attended  school  during  the  year. 

The  school-room  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher. 
As  new  pupils  are  enrolled  we  generally  have  to  begin  by  imparting  to  theui  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  tongue.  For  this  purpose  the  word  method  is  used,  with  script 
letters,  on  the  blackboard. 

The  progress  in  study  is  very  gratifying.  *  *  •  A  nnmber  of  strong  and  some- 
what musical  voices  have  been  found  among  those  ''children  of  the  forest;'*  and  sev- 
eral have  developed  into  indepCDdent  singers.  Respect  to  teachers  and  seniors  is  faith- 
fully inculcated,  and  lessons  in  good  manners  are  not  forgotten.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand, without  my  so  reporting,  that  religious  exercises  and  instruction  in  good  morals 
form  important  features  of  our  system  oieducatioo. 

The  school  is  kept  in  session  five  days  in  each  week  from  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  to  twelve 
m.,  during  which  time  the  children  are  instructed  in  the  branches  above  mentiooeil. 
In  the  afternoons  the  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Hart8uck,the  indus- 
trial teacher,  who  is  a  master  mechanic  in  the  line  of  carpenter  work,  aud  competent 
to  teach  some  practical  knowledge  of  shoemaking  and  blacksmithing  as  well  as  farm- 
ing. The  girls  are  at  the  same  time  under  the  immediate  control  ot  the  matron,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Hartsuck,  an  educated  Christian  lady,  who  keeps  a  kind  and  faithful  watch  over 
their  physical  and  moral  development.  By  her  the  details  are  planned  for  the  different 
industrial  departments,  and  so  varied  each  month  as  to  give  every  girl  a  chance  to 
learn  all  kinds  of  plain  household  employment.  The  matron,  by  this  systeniatic  plan- 
ning, knows  where  each  of  her  charge  is,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  larger  girls 
assist  in  washing,  ironing,  and  cooking,  under  an  experienced  cook  and  laundress 
(Mrs.  Reynolds)  who  has  been  recently  employed,  and  who  is  careful  that,  her  instrnc- 
tions  are  not  neglected.  Her  pnpils  are  not  permitted  to  hang  out  half- washed  linen, 
or  thrust  crumpled  clothing  away  on  the  shelf.  Tbe  larger  girls  delight  in  the  use  of 
the  sewing-machine,  running  it  with  ease  and  skill,  aud  use  the  cutting-shears  rapidly 
and  economically.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  mechanical  and  domestic  industries  occupy 
as  prominent  a  place  as  literary  studies  in  this  school,  and  that  we  are  training  tbe 
pnpils  in  the  useful  habits  and  manners  of  civilized  life,  as  well  as  imparting  to  them 
a  knowledge  of  boc'ks. 

Farm. — We  have  31  acres  of  land  under  crops  requiring  the  working  of  the  soil, 
(besides  a  large  portion  of  hay)  consisting  of  about  21  acres  of  oats,  4  acres  of  wheat,  3 
acres  of  potatoes,  3  acres  of  rutabagas,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables.  Last  year  we 
raised  371  bushels  of  oats,  38  bushels  of  wheat,  15  tons  rutabages,  carrots,  cabbage, 
&c.    The  crops  look  better  and  promise  larger  returns  this  year  than  last. 

Animah, — There  are  at  present  4  horses  on  the  reserve  belonging  to  tbe  farm,  all  old 
and  broken  down  (I  believe  they  were  good  horses  when  I  was  a  boy  a  number  of 
years  ago);  4  cows,  2  yearlings,  and  4  calves.  I  have,  as  you  know, frequently  made 
application  in  my  monthly  reports,  for  perminsion  to  dispose  of  our  fonr  old  nags  and 
purchase  a  good  active  team.  Two  good  brood  mares  would  enable  ns  to  stock  the 
farm  fully  with  horses  and  have  some  for  sale  in  a  very  few  years.  But  I  suppose  we 
must  not  expect  to  haye  all  things  exactly  right  in  this  imperfect  world.  Still  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  ask  that  we  be  supplied  with  a  team  of  horses  sufficiently 
active  to  enable  ns  t-o  do  a  fair  day's  work  with  the  plough  or  harrow,  and  to  reach 
Olvmpia  at  a  gate  faster  than  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  At  present  I  am  com- 
pelled frequently  to  use  mvown  horse  while  traveling  on  government  bosiness  (with- 
out charge  of  course)  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time. 

Tribe, — The  older  Indians  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  in  faTor  with  oar  work  and 
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ftfros  on  this  reseryation.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  employes  have  their  utmost  con- 
fidence. At  least  we  have  tried  to  act  so  as  to  secnre  thit),  with  the  resnit 'stated. 
Many  of  them  are  indnstrioas,  cnltivating  their  farms,  bnilding  np  comfortable  homes, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  depend  largely  upon  their  farms  for  subsistence.  Some 
of  them  add  to  their  incomes  by  service  among  white  farmers  near  the  reserve  and 
elsewhere.  All  seem  (with  but  few  exceptions)  anxious  to  advance  along  the  line  of 
progress. 

A  Presbyterian  church  of  15  members,  has  been  organized  during  the  past  year,  by 
a  missionary  of  that  church,  who  gives  part  of  his  time  and  labor  to  this  field.  The 
vices  of  drunken  revelry  or  of  heathen  incantations  are  no  more  heard  upon  this  reser- 
vation ;  and  if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion,  permit  me  to  conclude  this  rather 
lengthy  report  by  saying  that  your  active  zeal  in  the  canf>e  of  Indian  civilization, 
your  long  experience  as  an  Indian  official,  and  your  wise  general  planning  of  our  work, 
has  enabled  us  to  make  a  record  during  the  past  twelve  months  on  this  reservation, 
for  which  we  feel  inclined  to  congratulate  ourselves  as  well  as  our  agent,  and  to  thank 
God  for  what  ha^,  by  his  help  and  blessing,  been  accomplished. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  BELL, 
Teacher  Chehalis  Indian  School. 

General  R.  H.  Milroy, 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  Puyallup  and  other  trihea* 


QuiNAiELT  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

August  22,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual 
report  for  this  agency. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  on  this  reservation  has  progressed  in  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  manner.  In  cannot  be  expected  that  any  very  considerable  amouut  of 
farming  will  be  done  on  a  reservation  like  this,  where  the  land  is  so  densely  timbered 
and  so  uneven  that  to  clear  any  considerable  portion  of  it  would  be  a  task  greater  than 
white  labor  wonld  undertake.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  Indians  who  have  always 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  will  be  successful  farmers  where  so  much  labor  is  required 
to  prepare  the  land  for  cultivation.  The  farmer  has  giveu  almost  his  entire  attention 
to  Indian  farming  during  the  season,  and  with  very  gratifying  results,  and  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  harvesting  double  the  amount  harvested  last  year. 

The  improvement  in  agriculture  is  greater  among  the  Quinaielts  than  any  other 
tribe  belonging  to  the  agency ;  being  located  immediately  at  the  agency,  they  receive 
more  attention  than  any  of  the  others.  They  have  cut  aod  secured  15  tons  of  hay 
and  will  harvest  300  bushels  of  carrots,  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  4,000  bushels 
of  turnips  and  beets.  Grain  cannot  be  raised  here.  I  have  tried  com  and  oats  every 
year,  but  the  atmosphere  is  too  cool  and  damp  for  them  to  ripen. 

The  Queete  and  Hoh  Indians  living  on  the  coast  north  of  the  agency  20  and  2.35  miles 
respectively,  are  almost  inaccessible;  the  only  way  of  reaching  them  is  either  by  sea 
in  a  canoe  or  on  foot  over  the  spurs  of  the  bluffs  and  along  the  beach  at  low  tides.  I 
have  visited  them  each  year  since  I  have  been  here  and  have  bad  some  of  the  employes 
do  the  same.  All  of  the  land  cultivated  by  them  is  broken  with  mattock,  spade,  and 
hoe,  and  but  very  little  farming  can  be  expected  of  them.  I  have  given  them  all  the 
aeaistaoce  possible  in  clearing  and  cultivating  their  land,  and  they  now  realize  the 
benefit  of  having  a  reasonable  amouqt  of  vegetables  for  winter  use.  The  Queets  will 
probably  harvest  100  bushels  of  carrots,  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  1,000  bushels  of 
tomips  and  beets.  The  Hoh  Indians  raise  potatoes  only,  and  these  on  Destruction 
Island,  four  miles  off  the  coast ;  they  will  probably  harvest  300  bushels  this  season. 
Daring  the  sealing  season  all  of  the  Indians  of  this  tribe  able  to  work  in  a  canoe  are 
engaged  in  sealing  and  obtain  most  of  their  means  of  living  from  this  source;  their 
Mues  of  seal  skins  this  year  amount  to  over  $1,200. 

The  Chehalis  Indians  living  on  the  Lower  Chehalis  River  and  Gray's  Harbor,  with  few 
exceptions,  do  very  little  farming  for  themselves.  Three  of  them  have  patents  for 
small  tracts  of  land,  and  five  others  have  made  homestead  entries.  Those  will  harvest 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  carrots,  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,000  bushels  of 
iimlpa  aod  beeta.  They  have  also  cut  five  or  six  tons  of  hay.  The  others  are  em- 
ployed by  the  farmers  from  time  to  time,  but  obtain  most  of  their  living  by  hunting 
aod  fishing.  ^ 

The  8hoal water  Bay  Indians  are  located  on  a  sandy  beach  on  the  north  side  of  6hoal- 
water  Bay,  and  have  hot  verv  little  land  suitable  for  farming.  They  will  not  raise 
this  year  more  than  100  bushels  of  potatoes  and  a  few  carrote.    There  are  some  vacant 

Easing  lands  near  them  and  a  few  of  them  have  purchased  some  cattle,  and  they  now 
kve  about  50  head.  These  Indians  have  always  made  their  living  by  oystering  on 
the  bay  daring  the  oyster  season,  and  fishing  on  the  Columbia  River  during  the  fisbiug 
season.    They  are  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  Indians  on  the  coast. 
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Nearly  all  of  them  have  very  comfortable  frame  hoases^  and  live  qaite  as  well  as  many 
of  the  white  settlers. 

Under  aathority  dated  January  11, 1881, 1  have  had  a  schoolhonse  erected  on  this 
reserve,  and  a  day-school  was  opened  on  the  1st  instant  with  an  attendance  of  18 
scholars,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  20.  Rev.  Edward  Davis,  formerly  mis- 
sionary to  Africa,  is  employed  as  teacher. 

The  boarding-school  has  made  fair  profj^ress  during  the  past  year,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  34  dnring  the  eleven  months  in  which  school  was  maintained.  I  think 
greater  advancement  has  been  made  than  dnring  any  previous  year.  The  larger  boys, 
under  direction  of  agency  physician,  have  cultivated  a  large  garden,  and  willharveat 
all  the  vegetables  needed  for  the  school.  There  will  be  50  bushels  of  carrots,  200  bushels 
of  potatoes,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  besides  enough  onions,  cabbage,  peas,  and  beets 
for  table  use.  The  girls  have  been  instructed  in  general  housework,  and  the  older  ones 
can  now  do  plain  cooking  very  well,  make  all  of  their  own  clothing,  and  assist  in  mak- 
ing and  repairing  for  the  other  scholars. 

There  have  never  been  any  apprentices  here,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  mechan- 
ical work  being  done  that  wouid  justify  employing  them,  and  now  that  all  employ^ 
are  discharged  there  is  no  chance  of  educating  these  Indians  in  either  mechanical  or 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  Indian  police,  three  in  number,  have  rendered  effective  service  in  maintaining 
Older  and  arresting  those  inclined  to  be  disorderly.  They  have  never  been  organized 
in  accordance  with  rules,  for  the  reason  that  their  numb^  did  not  seem  to  require  it, 
and  I  could  use  them  to  as  good  advantage  without  it. 

In  addition  to  the  school- house  mentioned  for  Shoal  water  Bay,  I  have  had  a  ware- 
house 16  by  24  feet  built  at  Gray's  Harbor  for  storing  agency  supplies,  and  a  log  bam 
24  by  32  feet  built  at  the  agency  ;  $60  was  expended  for  material  for  the  warehouse, 
nothing  for  the  bam,  and  the  work  was  all  done  by  the  employes.  Under  the  author- 
ity given  me  in  letters  dated  June  3  and  8,  respectively,  I  have  purchased  14,000  pounds 
flour  and  20,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  doors,  windows,  and  other  material,  for  erecting 
some  new  buildings ;  had  all  shipped  direct  to  the  agency,  and  landed  through  the 
surf.  The  total  expense  of  purohase  and  delivering'  the  above-named  supplies  at  the 
agency  was  |1,028.66  cash  and  $92  paid  in  supplies  to  the  Indians  for  suiting  the  arti- 
cles ashore.  The  cost  of  these  supplies  delivered  here  is  less  than  it  would  have  cost 
to  haul  the  same  supplies  fiom  the  agency  landing  on  Gray's  Harbor  to  the  agenoy, 
and  nearly  all  the  supplies  for  this  agenoy  conid  be  shipped  and  landed  in  the  same 
manner  if  the  goods  could  be  ready  for  shipment  during  the  summer  months.  The 
policy  of  waitiug  until  winter  before  shipping  the  supplies  to  this  agency  is  rather  an 
expensive  one. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  done  here  since  I  have  been  in  charge  other  than  that 
done  by  the  agent  and  employ^,  and  the  only  contribution  was  a  donation  of  books, 
magazines,  and  leaflets,  for  church  and  Sunday  school  service,  costing  $21.90,  given 
by  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Rev.  0.  Hare,  rector,  at  the 
instance  of  Rev.  Alfred  M.  Able,  rector  St.  John's  Church,  Olympia,  Wash.  Inas- 
much as  the  Methodist  Church,  to  which  this  agency  is  assigned,  does  not  take  any  in- 
terest in  missionary  work  here,  I  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  transferring  it 
to  the  oare  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  manifested  a  willingness  to  render 
some  assistance  when  needed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  very  ^^ood,  and  the  scrofnlous  indications 
are  not  as  apparent  as  formerly.  There  have  been  eight  deaths  and  eight  births  during 
the  year.  These  nnmbers  may  not  be  exact,  but  they  are  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  agency  nhysiclan  and  b^  myself,  while  taking  the  census. 

The  number  belonging  to  this  agency  is  somewhat  less  than  was  reported  last  year. 
In  the  transfer  from  the  Nisqually  to  this  agency  I  understood  that  it  included  all  In- 
dians west  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  took  the  census  accordingly.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  dropped  them  from  my  lists.  Some  of  the  Qneets  and 
Hob  Indians  have  left  their  homes  and  gone  to  other  bands.  The  mistake  in  getting  a 
few  from  the  Nisqually  Agency,  and  the  removal  of  those  named  made  up  the  difference 
between  the  actual  number  and  those  reported  last  year.  I  forward  herewith  the  in- 
closed statistics  pertaining  to  the  agency  ;  the  numbers  and  amounts  given  are  as  ac- 
curate as  they  well  can  be,  and  show  that  some  improvement  has  been  made  bince  my 
last  report. 

The  manner  in  which  the  department  appreciates  faithful  service  is  not  very  satis- 
factory to  those  employed.  In  ordinary  business,  a  faithful  employd  is  at  least  oom- 
mended.  In  the  Indian  service  the  salaries  are  reduced  to  starvation  rates.  No  one 
connected  with  the  Indian  service  has  visited  this  agenoy  since  I  have  been  in  charge. 
All  seem  to  fully  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  trip,  and  are  careful  to  avoid  it.  I 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  inspectors  should  be  exempted  from  a  plain  duty,  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  one  being  sent  here. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  OLIVER  WOOD, 

United  8taUt$  Indian  AgenU 

The  CoBOfisaiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wa9hingi<m^  D.  C 
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Skokomish  Agenct,  Washington  Territory, 

August  31,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge  and  the  aflfairs  at  this  agency.  Two  tribes  of  Indians  are  assigned 
to  this  agency,  the  S'Klallams  numbering  by  the  last  census,  481,  and  the  S'Eokomish 
or  Twanas  numbering  24:3. 

The  former  live  in  villages  remote  from  the  reservation,  at  distances  varying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  have  never  lived  on  the  reservation, 
and  only  visit  it  at  intervals,  either  on  business  or  when  brought  here  on  account  of 
some  misoondnot  for  which  they  are  punished.  Most  of  them  gain  their  living  by 
working  at  the  saw-mills  and  for  the  farmers  in  their  vicinity,  and  also  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  They  are  peaceable,  orderly,  and  industrious ;  are  n>ore  than  half  civil- 
ised, and  require  but  comparatively  little  care  or  attention  from  the  government.  At 
two  places  they  have  purchased  tracts  of  land,  respectively,  150  attd  200  acres  each, 
which  has  been  subdivided  among  them,  and  upon  which  they  have  built  comfortable 
ftnd  respectable  houses  and  are  cultivating  small  patches  of  land.  A  small  number 
have  also  taken  up  homesteads  on  the  public  domain.  At  Dunginess,  the  principal  vil- 
lage, resides  the  head  chief.  Here  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  kept  up  a 
day  school  with  good  success.  Ill  health  compelled  the  teacher  to  leave  on  the  first  of 
June  last,  since  which  time  there  has  been 'a  long  vacation.  Religions  services  have 
been  held  among  them  by  the  missionary  and  the  school-teacher,  and  also  conducted 
by  themselves.  The  principal  vice  among  them  is  drunkenness  which  has  been  kept 
in  check  very  considerably  by  the  Indian  police  force,  and  the  board  of  chiefs  in  which 
the  government  of  the  tribe  consists.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  their  con- 
dition dtiring  the  past  year. 

THE  6*KOKOMISH 

tribe  live  on  or  near  the  reservation.  During  the  year  those  having  allotments  on  the 
reservation  have  had  certificates  issued  to  them  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  which  has  gratified  them  very  much  and  stimalated  them  to  do  more 
clearing  than  in  former  years.  There  has  scarcely  been  an  idle  man  on  the  reservation 
during  the  summer,  and  drunkenness  amon^  those  living  here  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known. It  is  very  desirable  that  the  certificates  of  allotment  may  be  followed  up 
by  patents  so  that  full  and  complete  possession  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them. 

Tne  boarding-school  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year  with  a  fair  attendance.  All 
the  children  of  the  tribe  of  school  age  are  accommodated  in  it  and  some  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribes. 

There  have  been  nine  apprentices  under  the  different  employes  at  the  agency  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  the  white  working  employes  were  all  dismissed,  and 
tbey  have  continued  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  agency  with  satisfactory  success. 
The  hay  crop  of  about  seventy-five  tons  was  gathered  entirely  by  them,  they  running 
the  mowing-machine  and  repairing  it  When  necessary.  The  members  of  the  tribe  seem 
mnch  pleamd  that  their  own  people  can  do  all  their  own  work.  They  are  like  chil- 
dren, however,  and  require  the  personal  oversight  of  the  agent  in  all  departments  of 
work  continoously.    No  doubt  they  will  improve  with  age  and  experience. 

The  Indians  under  my  care  are  now  more  than  half  civilized.  They  are  peaceable, 
industrious,  and  reasonably  intelligent.  Their  weakness  for  strong  drink  makes  it 
necessary  for  them  to  have  all  the  safeg^uards  that  can  be  thrown  around  them.  They 
should  be  educated  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  time  that  schools  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government  for  them.  Aside  from  this  there  is  but 
little  else  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  them  except  to  grant  them  the  patents  they 
are  entitled  to,  as  soon  as  suitable  legislation  can  maike  this.  They  are  still  much  like 
children  in  many  respects,  but  neea  the  care  and  oversight  of  a  wise  and  discreet 
gaardian  rather  than  pecuniarv  aid.  The  more  they  are  made  to  depend  ou  them- 
selves the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  A  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  aid  they  have  here- 
tofore received  would,  however,  be  followed  by  better  results  thau  any  sudden  drop- 
ping of  them,  BO  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  depend  on  untried  resources. 

With  thanks  to  an  All-wise  Ruler  for  the  favorable  condition  they  now  are  in,  and 
trusting  in  His  providence  to  guide  them  on  in  the  same  way,  we  enter  upon  another 
year  with  hope  and  confidence  that  all  efforts  to  benefit  our  fellow-men  will  be  measur- 
ahly  sncoessful. 

Respectfully  submitted.  EDWIN  EELLS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLALip  Agency,  September  13, 1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  ofiQce  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  affairs  at  this  agencv  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881 : 
Tnlalip  Agency  consists  of  five  reservations,  viz :  Tulalip,  Swinomlsh,  Lnmmi,  For 
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Madison,  and  Muckleeboot,  oontaiaing  a  total  of  52,643  acres,  and  situated  from  the 

agency  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Tnlalip,  agenoy !f2,49o 

Lnmmi,  75  miles  north  from  agency lS,3l<i 

Swinomiflb,  35  miles  north  from  agency 7,11*5 

Port  Madison,  50  miles  soath  from  agency 7,3^4 

Mnckleshoot,  70  miles  south  from  agency 3,36^ 

The  census  shows  a  population  of  2,817  Indians — 1,389  males,  and  1,428  females— 75 
per  cent,  of  whom  support  themselves  by  laboring  in  civilized  pursuits  for  themselves, 
while  the  remaining  one-fourth  are  supported  by  the  government  and  by  fishing  and 
hunting. 

They  cultivate  with  fair  success  753  acres  of  land,  each  family  having  from  1  to  20 
acres,  and  have  raised  during  the  past  year  870  bushels  wheat,  4,690  bushels  oats, 
23,640  bushels  potatoes,  9%  bushels  turnips,  510  bushels  onions,  522  bushels  peas,  866 
tons  bay.  The  Lnmmi  Indians  excel  in  farming,  and  are  by  far  the  most  advanced  in 
civilization  of  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  The  Swinomish  Indians,  considering 
that  the  land  in  their  reservation  is  so  poorly  adapted  to  agriculture,  have  in  past  years 
accomplished  little.  This  great  impediment  to  their  advancement  will  be  removed  as 
soon  as  a  dike,  which  is  now  being  built  on  a  strip  of  tide  laud,  containing  about  500 
acres,  is  completed ;  330  rods  of  dike  is  now  finished.  The  work  was  done  by  the  In- 
dians under  the  management  of  the  resident  farmer,  and  is  considered  to  be  as  good  a 
piece  of  work  of  the  kind  as  can  be  found  in  the  country. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  boardinf^,  agricultural,  and  industrial  schools,  under  the  management  of  the 
*  Sisters  of  Charity,  have  been  carried  on  with  marked  success,  and,  although  the  gov- 
ernment contract  provides  for  the  payment  of  but  50  scholars,  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  60^  during  the  year.  Many  applications  were  made  by  parents  wishing 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  were  necessarily  refused,  as  the  schools  were 
already  full.  It  is  clearly  shown  at  this  agency  that  the  schools  do  more  to  civilize 
the  Indians  than  any  other  mode  of  civilization,  and  in  order  that  a  great  number  of 
children,  now  deprived  of  schooling,  be  educated,  I  would  urgently  request  that  the 
compensation  for  conducting  the  boarding-schools  be  increased,  so  that  100  pupils  caa 
be  accommodated  instead  of50,  the  present  number.  The  boys  are  taught,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  school  branches,  the  principles  of  farming  and  the  use  of  mechanical  tools, 
while  the  girls  learn  general  housework,  and  are  taught  how  to  make  their  own  gar- 
ments. 

DAT-SCHOOLS. 

The  day-schools  have  not  been  a  success  during  the  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  sala- 
ries paid  teachers  bv  the  government  are  entirely  too  small.  The  day-schools  are,  in 
my  estimation,  productive  of  much  good,  and  should  not  be  discontinued  until  board- 
ing-schools be  established  adequate  to  accommodate  all  the  Indian  children  of  school- 
age. 

SANTTART. 

The  sanitary  condition  during  the  summer  and  fall  has  been  very  good,  but  during 
last  winter  and  spring  the  Indians  bufiered  greatly  from  a  disease  called  influenza ;  it 
was  particularly  severe  on  childfen,  many  dying  from  the  effects  of  it.  Tlie  school- 
children were  attacked,  but  owing  to  the  skilled  treatment  and  good  care  which  they 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  only  two  died  of  the  disease.  Since 
the  agency  physician  began  to  reside  at  the  agency  a  marked  improvement  is  notice- 
able, as  prompt  attention  in  many  cases  saves  life. 

RBLIQION. 

The  agency  is  assigned  t.o  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  out  of  the 
whole  population,  2,817,  2,433  are  church  members ;  the.  remaining  384  belong  to  other 
religious  denominations,  or  adhere  to  their  old  customs,  placing  implicit  faith  in  their 
Tamanawas  doctors. 

CRIME. 

No  crimes  of  a  serious  oharaot>eir  were  committed  on  the  reservations,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  nefarious  trade  carried  on  in  selling  liquor  to  Indians  by  degraded  white 
men,  whom  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  indict  on  Indian  evidence,  the  Indians  would 
be  a  happy  and  prosperous  race  of  people. 

INDIAN   INDUSTRIES. 

Many  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  old  men  and  women,  are  constantly  employed  in 
fishing,  hunting,  and  gathering  berries,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  canoes  and  mats. 
The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  last  census,  will  give  an  idea  to  what  extent 
these  industries  are  carried  on,  to  wit :  4,985  yards  matting,  32*?  canoes,  1,485  baskets 
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40  iDdian  blankets,  3,320  deer  and  other  wild  aDimals,  1,110,000  pounds  fish,  and  2,638 
bnshels  berries. 

CIVILIZBD  PURSUITS. 

Several  of  the  yonng  men  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  logi^ing  camps  and 
saw-mills  on  the  sonud;  they  work  faithfully,  and  in  many  positions  are  as  good  as 
white  men.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cord  wood  is  sold  by  the  Indians  to  steamers  at 
Tulalip  and  Swinomish  Reservations.  Several  of  the  larger  farmers  have  considerable 
stock,  and  engase  to  some  extent  in  making  butter,  900  pounds  of  which  was  sold  by 
four  Indians  of  the  Lummi  Reservation  during  the  year. 

EMPLOY^. 

During  the  year  the  employes  have  been  attentively  engaged  in  their  various  ocoupa- 
tioDS.  Three  apprentices  made  fair  progress  toward  the  acquirement  of  trades ;  they  were 
all  industrious  young  men,  and  I  regret  that  the  white  employes  were  discharged,  for 
in  another  year  under  their  instruction^  the  apprentices  would  be  capable  of  doing  all 
f  be  mechanical  work  at  the  agency,  while  unoier  the  present  circumstances  there  is  no 
Indian  who  can  fill  a  position  of  blacksmith ,  or  even  carpenter,  to  good  advantage. 
In  past  years  it  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  reports  that  there  were  but  few  appren- 
tices employed  at  this  agency,  and  in  no  instance  did  an  Indian  become  a  master  of 
his  trade. 

IMPR0VKMKNT8. 

Among  the  many  repairs  and  improvements  may  be  mentioned  two  dwelling-houses 
for  ludians,  10  by  26  feet,  with  kitchens  attached,  built  with  planed  rustic  on  the  out- 
side and  well  finished ;  also  an  addition  to  the  pharmacy  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  for  the 
agency  carpenter.  Two  of  the  buildings  at  the  boarding-school  were  reshingled.  Nine 
brick  chimneys  and  thirteen  flues  were  built  for  the  Indians.  The  saw-mill  which  was 
broken  was  rebuilt,  and  an  excavation  made  beneath  it,  which  is  used  for  a  shop.  A 
new  lot  of  fnrniture  was  made  for  the  female  school-room.  One  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
MMnd  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  in  the  agency  mill,  which  was  used  in  the  general  work, 
and  issued  to  Indians. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  0»KEANE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

Fort  SinvooCf  August  15, 1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  my 
Mxt«9eDth  annual  report  from  this  agency.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  numerous  evi- 
deooes  of  a  steady  and  continuous  advancement  in  knowledge  and  civilization  are  ap- 
parent, together  with  an  increasing  desire  to  conform  to  all  the  customs  and  requlre- 
mrntfl  of  civilized  life. 

The  nnnsnal  severity  of  the  past  winter  proved  a  severe  blow  to  our  Indians.  In 
obedience  to  my  instructions  tney  have  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  forage  for  their 
stock  during  the  winter,  which  has  usually  proved  more  than  sufficient.  But  last 
winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity.  From  December  1  till  nearly  the  Slst  of  March, 
the  earth  was  covered  with  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  thirty-six  inches  of  snow,  with 
a  heavy  crust  lor  the  most  of  the  time,  so  that  animals  were  unable  to  move  outside 
the  beaten  pathp;  consequently,  when  the  supply  of  forage  was  exhausted,  cattle  and 
horses  were  nnable  to  reach  the  creek  bottonjs,  where  they  might  browse  on  bushes, 
bnt  for  the  most  pnrt  perished  where  they  were.  Nor  did  much  snccess  attend  the 
efforts  of  many  of  the  Indians  who  tried  to  save  a  portion  of  their  stock  by  breaking 
roads  to  the  creek  bottoms,  though  some  were  saved  in  that  way.  Probably  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  Indian  horses  perished  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  cattle.  Many 
Mmilies  tormerly  in  comparatively  good  circumstances  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
the  means  of  all  seriously  impaired.  The  effect  has  been  that  some  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  greater  effort,  and  now  look  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a  support,  instead 
of  depending,  as  formerly,  on  the  sale  of  ponies,  while  others,  of  a  wilder  and  more 
oDtractable  sort,  seem  to  consider  all  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  agency  severed,  and 
have  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  fisheries,  depending  on  fish  for  subsistence,  thus  de- 
priving their  children  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  and  themselves  of  the  advice  and 
aaai stance  they  might  receive  at  the  agency. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  give  these  Indians  a  practically  unlimited  privilege  of 
residence  off  the  reservation.  Under  it  they  may  **  visit  and  reside  at  their  accus- 
tomed fisheries,  during  the  fishing  season ; "  may  visit  their  accustomed  hunting, 
e^mas,  and  berry  grounds,  during  the  proper  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  game, 
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Ij^thering  roots,  berries,  &e.  These  seyeral  provisions  cover  aboot  the  whole  year, 
BO  that  it  is  optional  with  the  Indians  whether  they  will  reside  on  the  reservation 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  in  the  way  of  schools,  &.c.,  or  oon- 
tinne  to  follow  the  idle,  wandering  life  of  their  fathers.  That  so  many  have  chosen 
the  first  alternative  is  a  matter  for  oongratalation. 

POPULATION,  ETC. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  gave  eatimated  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
reservation,  parties  to  this  treaty,  at  3,950.  This  estimate  was  based  upon  a  censns 
taken  several  years  since,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be  exact.  This  estimate  has  been 
pronounced  in  a  certain  quarter  as  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  As  stated  in  my  report 
the  estimate  did  not  pretend  to  be  exact,  and  inclndi^  the  band  of  Chief  Moses,  who 
were  parties  to  this  treaty  and  should  have  been  compelled  to  reside  on  the  reservation. 
Between  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  and  the  census  of  last  winter  many  of  the 
more  lawless  of  our  Indians  have  left  this  reservation  and  gone  to  reside  with  Chief 
Moses.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  these,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  consider* 
able.  These,  of  course,  were  included  in*  that  estimate.  The  census  taken  last  winter 
gives  the  following  as  j;he  number  of  our  Indians,  who  may  be  roughly  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Class  1.  Indians  residing  permanently  on  the  reservation  who  cultivate  farms,  own 
cattle  teams,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  and  in  general  require  no  assistance,  647. 

Class  2.  Indians  residing  on  the  reservation,  except  during  the  fiHhing  season,  who 
cultivate  more  or  less  land,  own  horses  and  some  cattle,  but  depend  partially  on  fish 
for  their  subsistence,  1,057. 

Class  3.  Piute  Indians  located  on  this  reservation  who  are  destitute  of  cattle  and  have 
but  few  horses,  to  whom  lands  and  assistance  will  be  given  this  season,  472. 

Class  4.  Indians  living  habitually  off  the  reservation,  only  coming  here  during  tho 
winter,  subsisting  on  fish,  game,  the  sale  of  ponies,  &o.,  598. 

Class  5.  Disaffected  Indians,  living  entirely  off  the  reservation,  subsisting  like  class 
4  on  fish,  game,  &c.,  276. 

Class  6.  Estimated  number  of  the  Palouse  Indians,  parties  to  this  treaty,  but  who 
reserved  the  privilege  of  residing  at  their  old  homes  till  the  United  8t«t«s  should  pur- 
chase their  improvements — they  have  never  been  on  the  reservation — 350. 

This  makes  the  total  number,  ascertained  by  actual  count  except  as  to  class  6,  as 
3,400.  This  falls  considerably  short  of  my  estimate  of  last  year,  but  I  believe  may  be 
fully  covered  by  those  who  are  not  included  in  the  census  but  are  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Referring  to  the  several  classes  noted  above,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  well  qualified  to  care  for  themselves  and  need  no  further  asDistance, 
except  in  the  way  of  schools,  physicians,  &c.  The  second  class  still  require  assistance 
in  the  way  of  issues  of  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  but  are  rapidly  acquirinsr 
property,  and  each  year  numbers  of  them  join  the  first  class.  The  condition  of  the 
third  class,  or  Pintes,  will  be  separately  noted.  As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  reject  all  proffers  of  assistance.  They  do  not  desire  to  cast 
off  their  old  customs  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  whites,  and  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  to 
follow  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

Want  of  funds  prevented  my  including  the  Palouse  Indians  in  the  Census,  and  I  have 
little  definite  information  about  them.  They  still  occupy  their  original  country ;  in 
common  with  white  settlers,  cultivate  small  patches  of  land,  and  depend  principally 
on  fish  for  subsistence.  They  are  said  to  be  quiet,  industrious,  and  worthy.  The  tri- 
fling sum  reouired  to  purchase  their  improvements  should  be  paid  according  to  the 
treaty,  and  tuey  sboula  be  brought  to  this  reservation. 

CONDITION  OP   THE  PIUTE8. 

In  February,  1879,  some  five  hundred  Pintes  and  Bannack  prisoners,  fresh  from  the 
war-path  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  murdered  wives  and  children  of  white  settlers, 
were  brought  here  and  turned  over  to  me  by  the  military  authorities.  No  decided 
steps  were  taken  to  determine  their  permanent  location  for  nearly  two  years,  and  they 
remained  here  receiving  weekly  rations  from  our  agency  supplies,  uncertain  whether 
they  were  to  remain  here  or  be  returned  to  their  old  reservatiou—  the  Malheur.  During 
thewinttr  of  lb79and  J880,  Sarah  Winnemncca,  with  her  father,  visited  Washington,  and 
gained  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  permission  for  the  Pintes  and  Ban- 
nacks  at  Ibis  agency  to  return,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Malheur. 

Knowing  the  temper  of  the  people  through  whom  they  must  pass,  still  smarting 
from  the  barbarities  of  the  war  two  years  previous,  and  that  the  Piutes,  utterly  des- 
titute of  everything,  mnst  subsist  themselves  on  their  route  by  pillage,  I  refused  per- 
mission for  them  to  depart  without  military  escort,  and  some  provision  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  the  way.  This  created  intense  excitement  among  the  Pintes,  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  was  intensified  by  the  imprudent  recommendation  or  certain  white  men  at  Yaki- 
ma City,  whose  position  would  lead  one  to  expect  better  sense,  who  told  them  to  *'  Pay  no 
attention  to  what  Wilbur  says;  you  have  the  Secretary's  permission,  and  no  one  has 
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the  right  to  prerent  yonr  retaming."  Happily  this  advice  was  not  acted  on,  and  soon 
after,  on  being  more  correctly  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Hon.  Secretary  re- 
voked his  permission  though  do  determination  as  to  their  permanent  location  was  ar- 
rived at.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Piutesand  the  greatest  cantion  and 
oare  was  necessary  in  dealing  with  them.  Their  uncertain  status  prevented  any  per- 
manent plans  for  their  benefit.  Fields  were  fenced,  broken,  planted,  and  turned  over 
to  thenn,  bnt  as  long  as  they  expected  an  early  return  to  their  old  reservation,  it  could 
not  be  expected  they  wonlu  take  more  than  a  temporary  interest  in  matters  here. 

On  mv  return  from  Washington,  I  called  a  council  of  them,  and  informed  them  of 
the  final  decisiou  of  the  department,  that  this  must  he  their  future  home.  Some  feel- 
ing was  manifested  at  first,  but  they  now  seem  to  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  situ- 
ation and  are  anxious  to  be  at  work  od'  lands  of  their  own.  I  turned  over  to  them  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  wheat,  which  they  have  cut  and  threshed  themselves.  As  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  other  duties  will  permit,  it  is  my  intention  to  locate  them  perma- 
nently, fence  and  break  for  them  a  large  tract  of  land,  build  houses  for  their  lead- 
ing men,  sn[iply  them  with  teams  and  cattle,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  raising  their 
own  subsistence  and  so  relieve  the  agency  from  the  burden  of  their  support.  During 
harvest  all  who  would  work  were  given  employment,  and  without  assistance  from  the 
more  experienced  Yakamas,  have  bound  and  shocked  all  the  department  grain  and  ren- 
dered service  in  the  bay-fields  and  in  threshing.  For  these  services  they  have  been 
paid  in  snpplies.  They*  are  industrious  and  capable,  and  only  need  opportunity  to  de- 
velop into  pracical  farmers. 

CROPS,  BTC. 

The  great  loss  of  stock  last  winter  left  many  of  our  Indians  without  teams  for  their 
spring  plowing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  agency  teams  were  used  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  put  in  crops  for  such  Indians  as  had  lost  their  own,  and  in  this  way  about  the 
nsnal  acreage  was  sown.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  providing  subsistence  for  the 
Pintes  and  school,  I  had  put  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  wheat  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  department.  Only  one  field  has  yet  been  threshed,  but  from  the  returns 
received  1  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  yield  ot  department  wheat  will  uot  be  lens 
than  five  thousand  bushels,  thus  relieving  us  of  all  fears  of  a  scarcity  of  breadstufis 
like  last  winter.  The  Indian  grain  also  promises  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Yakamas  will  this  year  have  more  than  will  be  required  for  their  subsistence,  seed  next 
spring,  &c. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Nothing  in  the  resnlts  of  the  past  year  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school.  Onr  people  have  for  some  time  been  wakiug  up  to  the  advantages 
of  edncation  for  their  children,  and  in  response  to  our  earnest  solicitations  last  winter 
bronght  their  children  ftom  all  parts  of  the  reservation  till  our  boarding-house  and 
school- rooms  were  crowded  with  nearly  one  hundred  children.  Onr  accommodations 
being  only  intended,  as  an  extreme  limit,  for  60,  it  became  a  question  how  to  keep  all 
that  oflfered.  We  were  unwilling  ro  turn  any  away,  and  fonnd  means  to  accommodate 
all  that  came,  though  not  as  comfortably  as  might  be  wished.  Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  school-rooms  and  dormitories,  no  sickness  of  moment  oc- 
curred among  the  children,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
superintendent  of  teaching,  and  matron,  bnt  they  were  kept  through  the  long  and 
severe  wiufer  contented  and  h»ppy.  I  am  now  engaged  in  building  a  new  school- 
honse  and  boarding-house,  and  hope  next  winter  to  accommodate  from  200  to  250  chil- 
dren. So  thoroughly  are  our  Indians  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  I  fear 
even  this  large  addition  to  our  school  facilities  will  not  accommodate  all  who  desire  to 
attend  school. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  Piute  children  have  been  in  the  school  the  past  winter  who 
have  given  evideoce  of  at  lea^t  equal  capacity  with  the  Yakamas.  The  progress  made 
in  their  studies  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  though  representing  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  benefits  coufefred  by  the  boarding-pchool  in  familiarizing  the  children  early  in 
life  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 

CIVILIZATION. 

No  honest  observer  can  visit  this  agency  and  deny  the  wonderful  advancement  that 
baa  been  made.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  been  my  policy  to  so  use  the  means  entrusted  to  me,  by  issues  of  cattle, 
wsgons  and  farming  implements,  that  each  year  a  number  of  the  most  industrious  and 
worthy  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where,  with  occasional  advice,  they  could  care 
for  themselves  and  no  longer  require  assistance,  rather  than  by  a  general  distribution 
to  so  scatter  my  means  that  while  each  should  receive  something,  no  one  would  receive 
sufficient  to  be  of  permanent  benefit.  The  leiult  of  this  policy  may  be  seen  in  the 
pnwent  condition  of  these  Indians,  partially  noted  under  the  head  of  population. 
There  are  many,  I  might  say  hundreds,  of  families  as  well  prepared  to  care  for  them- 
selves as  the  majority  of  the  white  settlers  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.    Not 
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l60B  than  six  or  weven  differeot  newspApen  are  taken  by  oar  lodians,  circnlating  from 
three  to  twelve  or  fifteen  copies  each;  six  or  eight  reapers  and  mowers  are  owned  and 
operated  by  Indians;  probably  thirty  or  forty  sewing-machines  are  owned  by  Indian 
women ;  and  if  required  onr  Indians  oonid  f nmish  from  sixty  to  seventy  fonr-horss 
teams,  each  teamster  as  well  qualified  for  his  work  as  the  minority  of  white  men.  Each 
year  sees  nnmbers  added  to  this  class,  and  each  year  sees  in  these  an  upward  growth. 

MILL8,  KTC. 

Last  spring  I  purchased  a  new  bolting-cloth  for  the  grist-mill,  since  which  time  it 
has  turned  ont  an  improved  quality  of  flour,  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  first-class 
flour  mide  at  ;he  Yakama  and  Goldendale  mills. 

As  the  statistics  accompanying  my  annual  report  of  last  year  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  criticism  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  ray  statement  of  the  amount  of  wheat 
raised  by  the  Indians  pronounced  an  absurd  fiction,  I  may  mention  that  the  miller  re- 
ports the  amount  ground  for  Indians  fiom  September  1, 18;^,  the  date  he  took  charge 
of  the  mill,  till  December  31,  l!!JdO,  at  10,400  bushels  ;  from  January  I  to  March  31, 
1881,  1,662  bushels,  and  from  April  1  to  June  30,  1881,  1,373  bushels,  making  13,440 
bushels.  During  August  the  mill  was  in  charge  of  G.  C.  Roe,  and  the  amount  of  wheat 
ground  for  Indians  is  not  definitely  known,  but  as  it  was  the  month  immediately  after 
harvest  when  there  would  be  likely  to  be  a  rash  of  new  wheat,  it  may  be  assumed  to 
be  at  least  eqnal  to  the  average  of  the  succeeding  foor  months.  This  would  make 
16,040  bushels  ground  for  Indians  at  the  agency  mill ;  and  adding  the  amount  sold  to 
the  department  and  to  employ^  that  ground  for  Indians  at  the  mills  in  Yakima  and 
Ahtanum,  and  the  amount  fed  to  stocK  and  reserved  for  seed,  and  the  total  could 
hardly  fall  short  of  my  estimate  of  35,000  bushels. 

Our  Indians  had  made  extensive  preparations  to  cut  and  haul  to  the  steam  mill  a 
mnch  larger  amount  of  saw-logs  than  in  any  previous  yo^r;  but  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  winter  many  found  themselves  without  teams  in  the  spring,  and  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  saving  their  work-horses  found  them  so  poor  as  to  be  of  little  service,  so 
that  only  about  :{00,000  feet  were  delivered,  and  of  these  I  was  compelled  to  purchase 
a  large  proportion  for  lumber  for  the  new  school  and  boarding-bouse,  as  the  depart- 
ment teams,  being  required  for  the  trip  to  Malheur,  could  not  be  used  for  hauling 
logs.  The  mill  was  started  in  May,  the  only  white  man  employed  being  the  manager 
and  sawyer,  Indians  being  employed  in  all  the  other  departments. 

TRANSFER  OF  PROPRRTY  FROM  MALHRDR  TO  YAKAMA. 

Early  in  the  spiing  I  tias  notified  of  the  intention  of  the  department  to  transfer  the 
supplies  at  Malheur  Agency  to  Yakama,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  that  place  with 
t4>ams  and  remove  all  the  property  that  in  ray  judgment  was  worth  transporting. 
Want  of  funds  embarrassed  me  so  that  it  was  not  till  June  6  that  I  was  able  to  perfect 
my  arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  service.  Taking  with  me  16  Iidiau  and 
2  department  four-horse  teams  I  crossed  the  Colpmbia  River  at  Colnmbns  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Malheur  via  Canyon  City.  The  people  along  the  route  had  not  forgotten 
the  Bannack  war  of  1878,  and  I  found  their  sentiments  bitterly  hostile,  so  much  so 
that  I  had  sometimes  difficulty  in  preventing  a  collision  betwren  some  of  the  more 
recklirss  and  lawless  of  the  whites  and  our  Indian  teamsters.  Happily  all  actual  vio- 
lence was  avoided  and  we  reached  the  agency  safely,  where  I  loaded  such  articles  as 
I  thought  would  beet  bear  trans^>ortatiou,  and  taking  the  cattle  aud  horses  started  on 
my  return  to  my  agency.  At  Malhfor  City,  45  miles  from  the  agency,  I  was  met  with 
orders  to  take  entire  charge  at  Malheur  Agency,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  the  buildings  and  remaining  property  till  its  final  disposition  should  be  determined 
by  the  department.  The  circnmstances  were  such  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  comply  with  these  instructions,  as  I  explained  at  length  in  a  letter,  which  I  trust 
proved  satisfactory.  Our  route  homeward  lay  via  Baker  City  and  Umatilla,  where  we 
crossed  the  Columbia  River  in  safety,  and  after  a  journey  of  two  days  and  nights, 
withont  water  and  over  a  burning  desert,  reached  the  borders  of  the  reservation,  and 
two  days  aft«r,  Jnly  16,  the  agency,  after  one  of  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting 
journeys  that  during  my  residence  of  more  than  thirty-five  years  on  Uie  frontiers  of  the 
Pacific  coast  it  has  been  my  lot  to  experience. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  WILBUR, 
railed  Stmtm  ImdUM  AfemL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bat  Agency,  Wisconsin. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report.    The  jurisdiction  of 
this  agency  extends  over  the  Menomonees,  Oneidas,  and  Stockbridges,  numbering,  re- 
spectively,  l,4o4',  1,506,  and  135,  each  located  on  separate  reservationa.    The 
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MKNOMONBB 

Bcservation  is  sitnated  betw^een  Shawano  and  Langlade  Coanties,  in  Northern  Wisoonsio, 
eonaiatiDf^  of  ten  townships  of  land,  the  most  of  which  is  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of 
Umber,  principally  maple,  hemlock,  and 

Pine, 

the  last  named  being  estimated  at  about  250,000,000  feet,  and  would  sell  at  a  fair  sale 
at  present  valne,  as  it  stands,  for  about  |750,000.  This  the  Menomonees  have  repeat* 
edly  asked  the  United  States  to  sell,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  United  States  bonds* 
the  interest  to  be  used  aunnally  for  their  benefit  and  support.  In  this  they  shonld  be 
nnmediately  beard,  and  their  wishes  granted,  for  their  valuable  timber  is  surrounded 
oo  aJI  sides  by  old  choppings  and  dense  undergrowth,  that  are  liable  in  dry  seasons  to 
earry  destructive  forest  fires  into  their  pine  and  caus(^  its  total  destruction.  Besides  the 
heavy  winds  are  continually  blowing  down  great  quantities  of  the  most  val  nable  of  said 
timber,  where,  under  existing  laws,  it  must  remain  to  decay  and  waste.  This  is  very 
disoonraipng  to  the  Menomonees,  who  are  continually  asking  permission  to  cut  the  dead 
and  down  timber  going  to  waste  on  their  land,  thus  giving  them  employment  during 
the  winter  season,  and  means  wherewith  to  improve,  seed,  and  plant  their  farms  in 
fprinn^  and  summer.    The  Menomonees  are  making  steady  advancement  in 

Agrionliural  pursuits. 

Each  year  many  of  the  old  clearings  are  enlarged,  and  new  ones  are  being  opened  and 
coltivated.    Their  urgent  request  at  every  council,  besides  the  sale  of  their  pine,  is  the 

Allotment 

of  the  land  in  severalty  that  they  may  have  a  home  of  their  own  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  their  industry,  and  take  pleasure  in  making  their  homes  more  comforta- 
\At  and  valuable,  knowing  that  their  nomes  are  their  own  individual  property.  A 
firmer  has  lately  been  secured  who  will  go  among  them  to  teach  and  encourage  them 
in  the  enlargement  of  their  farms,  repairing  and  building  substantial  fences  and  barns, 
and  instnicting  them  in  the  general  cultivation  of  crops.    They  also  have  a 

Grist  and  saw  mill, 

etnated  at  Eeshena  Falls,  one  mile  from  the  agency,  both  of  which  are  driven  by  an  ex- 
eelleot  water-power.  During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  manufactured  247,082  feet  of 
lumber,  and  a  quantity  of  shingles,  all  of  which  has  been  used  by  them  in  improvements 
oo  the  reserve.  I  will  herestate  that  if  Congress  had  the  welfare  of  those  people  in  view,  a 
law  antborizing  them  to  lumber  the  dead  and  fallen  pine  timber,  now  rotting  and  ^oing 
to  total  waste  on  their  reserve,  would  immediately  be  passed,  giving  them  authority  to 
tell  the  same  to  the  whites  settled  outside  of  the  reserve,  thus  granting  them  a  source 
of  revenne,  and  a  strong  incentive  to  industry,  thereby  occupying  their  time  and  at- 
teetion  in  one  of  the  strongest  civilizing  agents.  At  present  they  have  nothing  to  do 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  vear  except  to  engage  in  their  old-custom  dances,  hold  coun- 
cil, or  go  outside  to  look  tor  work.  If  there  is  a  general  desire  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to 

Civilize  the  Indians 

of  Xortbem  Wisconsin,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  justice,  and  common  sense,  let  them 
all  join  in  one  general  chorus  in  urging  Congress  to  rend  asunder  the  bonds  that  hold 
them  in  their  imprisoned  and  morbid  condition.  They  are  not  allowed,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  to  cnt  a  load  of  wood  from  the  dead  timber  wasting  on  their  reserve,  and 
■efi  it  at  the  nearest  maiket.  Nor  can  they  legally  cut  a  few  hoop-poles  from  the 
deose  nndergrowth  on  their  reserve  and  sell  them  wherewith  to  buy  the  necessaries 
of  lUe  for  their  hungry  children.  Is  this  not  a  national  disgrace  T  Place  the  German, 
Xorwegian,or  Irishman  (who  is  accustomed  to  hard  labor)  in  our  forests,  restrict  them 
to  the  same  rules,  and  they  would  be  hand-bound  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
iaipoosible  for  them  to  clear  their  lands  into  large  and  profitable  farms.  Thev  while 
dearini^  their  lands  hanl  their  wood,  staves,  hoop-poles,  and  timber  into  market  and 
toll  Ibem  to  boy  the  necessary  supplies  to  subsist  themselves  and  families.  Why  not 
Kive  the  northern  Indian  the  same  privilege?  It  cannot  be  possible  that  Congress  ex- 
poets  the  Indian,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  hard  knocks,  with  ax  and  maul  to 
ckar  and  eootinne  clearing  up  profitable  farms  without  granting  them  some  source  of 
Mpport.  Nevertheless  this  is  the  condition  the  Indian  who  remains  on  his  reservation 
is  placed  in.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  requires  to  be  protected  against  the 
acts  of  nnprincipled  white  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  defraud  the  Indian 
whenever  opportunity  offers ;  but  why  not  protect  him  and  not  bind  him  by  imprac- 
ticable laws  that  require  him  to  perform  impossibilities — laws  that  are  intended  to 
tlovate  and  civilize  him,  but  practically  hold  hira  down  tied  hand  and  foot  f 
Some  one  may  be  ready  to  ask  what  manner  of  laws  I  would  recommend  for  the  In- 
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diaDS.  This  I  woald  gladly  answer  as  follows :  For  the  Indians  of  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin laws  aathorizing  the  locating  and  bnilding  of  manafactnring  establishments  on 
their  reservation,  viz,  saw-mills,  planing-raills,  sash,  door,  and  blipd  factories,  barrel 
and  stave  factories.  Man  these  establishments  with  Indians ;  manufacture  the  valu- 
able timber  on  the  reservation  into  more  valuable  productions;  ship  them  to  market 
as  business  men  among  the  whites  do;  sell  them  for  the  best  price  attainable;  pay 
the  Indians  for  their  labor,  and  deposit  whatever  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  trilie 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  not  money  that 
elevates  the  Indian ;  he  does  not,  generally  speaking,  know  the  value  of  it;  but  it  is 
employment  in  some  kind  of  honest  industry  that  will  elevate  him,  as  well  as  all  other 
classes  of  mankind.  This,  together  with  schools  and  Christian  teachings  now  so  fully 
offered  to  them  by  the  different  denominations,  would  produce  a  great  change  in  their 
condition  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is  very  true  that  a  wonderful  change  for  the 
better  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  among  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States,' particularly  among  some  of  the  Western  tribes ;  but  to  continue  in  their 
advancement  they  must  be  employed  in  some  remunerative  industry  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable living,  or  they  will  settle  into  indolent  habits,  like  many  of  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  which  ought  to  be  deplored.  The  Menomo- 
nees.now  have  three 

Schools 

on  their  reservation,  two  of  which  were  opened  during  the  last  year,  both  conducted 
and  taught  by  Indian  women  ;  the  other  is  a  boarding-school  held  at  the  agency. 
They  are  all  well  attended,  and  promise  great  benefit  to  the  tribe.    All  the 

Beligious 

advantages  of  the  tribe  are  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  and  three 
priests  and  two  lay-brothers  of  the  Franciscan  order  are  located  at  the  agency,  doing 
missionary  work  among  them.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Menomo- 
nees  are  members  of  the  above  denomination,  and  one-third  remain  in  their  primitive 
state,  as  adherents  to  the  old  Indian  customs  and  teachings. 

Intoxication 

is  indulged  in  to  some  extent  by  the  young  men,  who  frequent  the  city  of  Shawano, 
about  8  miles  distant,  where  they  procure  liquor,  sold  to  them  as  cider,  which  is  very 
intoxicating  in  its  effects.    The  new 

Agency  farm^ 

containing  abont  90  acres,  has  produced  a  very  fair  crop  of  small  grain,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  corn,  ab  will  be  seen  by  my  statistical  report. 

THB  ONBIDA8, 

numbering  1,506,  are  situated  a  few  miles  southwest  from  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  on  a 
reservation  containing  about  65,000  acres,  over  one-half  oi  which  is  considered  excel- 
lent farming  land.    They  are  well  advanced  in 

Agrioidtwrey 

and  a  large  portion  of  their  land  is  classed  with  the  best  land  of  Brown  County.  The 
main  settlement  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  reservation,  through  the  center, 
north  and  south,  and  is  one  continuous  line  of  large  farms,  supplied  with  many  good 
dwellings  and  outbuildings.  They  harvest  large  crops,  which  find  a  ready  and  profits- 
able  market  at  Green  Bay,  Depere,  and  Appleton.  They  are  alHo  engaged  to  some  ex- 
tent in  raising  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep.  Thev  are  steadily  advancing  in  civil- 
ized pursuits,  and  many  new  farmn  are  being  cleared  and  more  land  cultivated  each 
year.  But  their  continuous  appeal  to  the  agent  and  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  to  have  their 

Lands  allotted 

to  each  individual.  This  would  be  a  nrreat  incentive  to  further  industry  among  them, 
and  should  be  done  without  delay.    They  have  four 

Schoohf 

which  are  well  attended,  and  the  results  show  that  the  scholars  are  tboroughly  in- 
Btmcted  in  the  common  branches.  The  tribe  all  being  Protestants,  are  taking  a  strong 
interest  in 

Religious  matters. 

The  Methodist  mission  is  presided  over  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Ford,  who  is  very  energetic  in 
both  church  and  school.    The  Episcofial  chnrch  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  £.  A.  Groodnough, 
and  is  considered  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
One  great  drawback  to  this  tribe  is  the 
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Liquor  traffic. 

Their  reservation  bein^  so  near  villages  and  cities,  where  they  do  their  trading  and 
market  their  produce,  it  is  very  easy  tor  them  to  secure  411  the  liqaor  they  want,  not- 
withstanding the  many  arrests,  trials,  and  convictions  for  selling  and  giving  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  Indians.  This  fact  is  deplored  by  the  better  and  greater  portion  of 
the  tribe.  During  the  past  year  five  young  men  of  the  Oneida  tribe  have  come  to  an 
untimely  death  through  its  influence ;  two  by  driving  into  a  flooded  stream  were 
drowned,  and  three  were  run  over  by  trains  while  they  were  on  the  track  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  As  I  stated  in  my  last  year's  report,  drunkenness  will  continue  among 
the  Indians  of  many  localities,  in  spito  of  the  strongest  efforts  of  agents  and  Indian 
police,  until  Congress  amends  the  law  by  adding  not  less  than  three  months'  imprison* 
ment,  and  not  less  than  |50  fine;  this  would  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  found  guilty  of  disposing  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
fine  and  term  of  imprisonment  prescribed  to  each  by  the  court : 


Defenduxts. 


John  Keyser 

DaniolClum 

Iiiaac  Deronche 

Daoiel  McLeod 

WilllMoaP.  Brown 

DftTid  Gorham 

JohnKeoogh 

Wtlllsm  P.  Brown 

Aloya  Bohmann 

▲aron  Koakapot 

Levi  Weaver 

Jacob  Jacobs 

Henry  Miller 


-1 

1^ 

•< 

1880. 

July  14 

•I  00 

July  14 

1  00 

Ang.  12 

1  00 

»«pt.  13 

50  00 

Nov.  10 

1  00 

Nov.  17 

1  00 

Dec.  20 

50  00 

1881. 

• 

Jan.  5 

1  00 

Jan.  5 

1  00 

Jan.  9 

1  00 

Jan.  97 

1  00 

Feb.  1 

1  00 

Feb.  11 

10  00 

Impriaonment. 


And  90  days  in  Winnebago  Conntv  JalL 
And  60  da>  a  in  Brown  Counlj  Jail. 
And  60  days  in  Mllwankee  County  JaiL 
And  1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  JaiL 
And  10  days  in  Milwaukee  County  JaiL 
And  60  days  in  Milwaukee  County  JaiL 
And  40  daya  in  Milwaukee  County  JaiL 


And  M  daya  in  booae  of  correction,  Milwaukee. 
And  40  daya  in  Milwaukee  County  JaiL 
And  40  daya  in  Milwaukee  County,  aiL 
And  30  daya  in  Milwaukee  County ,  aiL 
And  60  daya  in  Milwaukee  County  laiL 
And  1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  Jail. 


THE  STOCKBRIDOBSi 

numbering  13.5|  are  located  on  a  reservation  seven  miles  west  from  Keshena,  containing 
eighteen  sections  of  land,  which  is  considered  fair  for  agricultural  purposes.  Most  of 
the  tribe  are  engaged  iu  agricultural  pursuits,  from  wnich  they  reap  fair  crops,  but 
their  love  of 

Whiakjf, 

■ 

in  a  great  measure,  retards  their  elevation,  and  many  of  them  spend  their  £ime  about 
villages  where  liquor  is  sold,  instead  of  improving  their  homes.  They  seem  to  be  very 
expert  in  adopting  the  vices  of  the  white  man,  but  slow  in  adopting  his  virtues.  They 
have  one 

School, 

which  has  been  moderately  attended  during  the  year,  the  majority  of  the  tribe  seem- 
ing to  take  but  little  interest  in  educationid  matters.    They  have  one 

Churchy 

of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  presided  over  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Slingerland,  who  is 
an  Indian,  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  teacher  of  the  school.  These  people  should  be 
made 

Citizens  of  (ke  United  States 

as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  ought  to  have  been  such  many  years  ago.  They  are 
divided  into  two  or  three  factions,  engaged  in  continual  strife  against  each  other,  and 
the  only  way  to  improve  them  is  to  oitizeniae  them,  and  make  them  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  both  civil  and  criminal.  This,  and  this  only,  will  ever  end  their  bit- 
ter quarrels  over  tribal  funds  and  property,  which  have  continued  probably  a  hundred 
years  or  more. 

I  herewith  enclose  my  statistical  report.    AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  STEPHENS, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent 

The  CoMMissiomBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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La  Pointb  Indian  Agency, 
Bayfield,  WU.,  Augusi  31,  18dl. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instmctioDB  contained  in  department  oircalar  of  Jnly  1, 1 
have  the  honor  to  sahmit  my  annnal  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency.  This  re- 
port most  necessarily  be  brief  and  imperfect,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  territory 
embraced  in  this  agency,  comprising,  as  it  does,  seven  different  reservations,  located 
hnndreds  of  miles  apart,  and  the  short  period  dnring  which  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  office  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  visit  and  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  different  bands  nnder  my  supervision . 

In  accordance  with  department  instrnctions,  I,  on  the  14th  day  of  Jnly,  nltimo,  as- 
snmed  charge  of  this  agency,  embracing  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  sitnated  iu  B«yfield 
Connty,  Wisconsin,  apd  comprising  a  territory  of  foar  sections  of  land,  and  with  a 
population  of  726. 

Bad  River  Reservation,  sitnated  in  Ashland  Connty,  Wisconsin,  covering  124,333  acres 
of  land,  with  a  popolation,  as  shown  by  the  censns  recently  taken,  of  463. 

Lac  Court  Oreille  Reservation,  sitnated  in  Chippewa  County,  Wisconsin,  69,136  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population  of  1,093. 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation,  situated  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin,  69,824  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population  of  665. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  sitnated  in  Carlton  Connty,  Minnesota,  1,00,121  acres  of  land^ 
with  a  population  of  404. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation,  situated  in  Cook  Connty,  Minnesota,  51,840  acres  of  land, 
with  a  population  of  267. 

Bois  F(irte  (or  Net  Lake)  Reservation,  sitnated  in  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties, 
Minnesota,  containing  107,509  acres,  with  a  population  of  664. 

The  population  of  the  different  reservations  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1877,  with 
the  exception  of  Bad  River  and  Bois  Forte  bands,  who  have  been  enumerated  during 
the  past  year. 

Of  these  repervations  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  since  they  have  been  nnder  my 
charge,  of  visiting  but  two.  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River,  located,  the  first  3  miles  and  the 
other  about  25  miles,  from  the  agency.  These  bands  being  easily  accessible  from  the 
agency,  aud  being  in  frequent,  almost  daily,  communication  with  the  agent,  have  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  making  their  wauts  known,  and  have  natoridly  received  a 
larger  share  of  attention  and  assistance  than  those  located  at  a  distance,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  progress  toward  civilization  is  more  marked,  and  the  area  of  land  nnder 
cultivation  larger,  and  their  mode  of  cultivation  better,  than  at  the  less  favored 
points. 

The  Red  Cliff  bands  have  a  farmer  (white)  and  a  blacksmith  (Indian)  employed  by 
the  government  to  assist  and  instruct  them.  In  company  with  the  farmer  I  visited  the 
homes  of  several  of  the  Indians  who  were  living  npon  their  allotments ;  I  found  them 
living  in  comfortable  houses,  mostly  constructed  of  hewn  logs,  with  board  or  shingle 
roofs,  many  with  capacious  and  well  constructed  bams  and  stables,  and  without  ex- 
ception their  homes  were  marked  by  a  cleanliness  which  was  far  from  being  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  these  people  a  few  years  since  ;  their  Improvement  in  this  respect 
IS  remarkable.  It  being  the  baying  season  when  my  visit  was  paid,  the  men  were  all 
at  work  in  the  fields,  where  the  work  of  mowing  and  curing  of  the  hay  was  done  in  a 
workmanlike  aud  economical  manner,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  farming 
community  among  the  whites.  Their  fields  having  been  cleared  from  the  heavy  tim- 
ber, aud  the  refuse  largely  handled  by  hand,  the  clearings  are  of  course  small,  varying 
in  size  from  three  to  twenty  acres,  but  each  poiuted  with  pride  to  the  amount  cleared 
during  the  year,  and  discussed  his  plans  for  the  future  in  a  business-like  way,  which 
more  resembled  a  white  than  an  Indian  community.  Those  to  whom  patents  for  land 
have  not  been  insued  seemed  very  anxious  to  receive  them,  and  be  put  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  their  more  favored  neighbors.  They  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  the 
progress  of  their  children  in  the  school  conducted  by  Miss  Van  Aarle,  and  desired  that 
some  compensation  should  be  allowed  her  for  her  services.  It  being  vacation  season 
with  the  school  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  personal  observation  of  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils ;  the  school-house  which  I  iuspected  was  in  ^ood  condition,  neat  and  well 
furnished.  The  blacksmith  (an  Indian)  showed,  with  justifiable  pride,  specimens  of 
his  handiwork  in  wood,  iron,  and  tin,  also  specimens  of  the  work  done  by  his  appren- 
tices, which  was  decidedly  creditable.  He  complained  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  retain  his  apprentices  until  he  could  make  workmen  of  them,  from  the  fact  that  the 
pay  of  $5  per  month  was  so  small,  and  that  during  the  summer  season  these  boys  could 
earn  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  working  for  the  whites  engaged  in  lumbering  and  fishing. 
The  saw-mill  built  by  the  government  npon  this  reservation  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation and  unrepair,  and  cannot  be  profitably  put  in  condition  for  further  usefulness. 
The  agricultural  implements,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  government  under 
charge  of  the  farmer,  Mr.  Milligan,  I  found  in  good  condition  and  well  cared  for.  These 
Indians,  as  a  band,  rank  higher  in  civilization,  sobriety,  aud  patriotism,  than  many  of 
the  immigrants  to  this  country,  to  whom  our  naturalization  laws  open  the  gates  of 
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citizenship :  some  of  them  served  faithfully  in  the  Northern  ranks  during  the  late  war, 
mnd,  being  '*  native  to  the  manor  bom/'  shonld,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  have  the 
rights  of  citizenship  conferred  npon  them. 

On  the  2(ith  day  of  Jnly  I  visit^  the  Bad  River  Reservation  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
Walker,  government  farmer,  inspected  a  few  of  the  farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  niisfiion.  This  reservation,  located  npon  the  Bad  River,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  may  be  called  the  garden  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  The  soil  when  once  cleared  of 
timh«r  is  easily  worked  and  very  prodncti ve.  At  Odanah,  situated  on  Bad  River,  about 
nix  miles  from  its  mouth, -at  the  junction  of  White  River,  are  located  the  boarding  and 
day  school  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  I.  Baird  and  assistants,  the  residences  of  the  gov- 
enuent  farmer,  interpreter,  and  blackamiib,  and  a  number  of  log  bouses  occupied  by 
Indians.  Most  of  the  Indians  working  upon  their  allotments  npon  this  reservation 
move  their  families  into  the  village  du  ing  the  winter  season,  as  the  deep  snows  and 
lack  of  roads  make  communication  with,  and  transportation  to  their  farms  impossible. 
The  yonngermeu  of  the  tribe  find  employment  ior  themselves  and  teams  either  in  the 
lamber  camps  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Bad  River  and  its  tributaries,  or  in  cutting 
und  hauling  wood  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Ashland.  They  are  active  and  intelli* 
gent  and  their  services  are  always  in  demand  at  good  wages. 

The  one  important  drawback  to  their  rapid  advancement  seems  to  be  an  entire  lack, 
save  in  a  very  few  in^tances,  of  any  care  to  accumulate  property.  No  matter  what  wages 
are  received  they  are  spent  immediately  and  at  the  end  of  a  season's  work  they  are  in 
no  better  pecuniary  circumstances  than  at  its  commencement.  This  fact  also  renders 
them  less  desirable  as  emplo3^,  as  they  are  somewhat  uncertain,  laclting  the  **  staying 
qualities.''  Having  satistied  their  present  wants  they  are  prone  to  leave  their  employ- 
meet  until  necessity  again  compels  them  to  labor.  This  dinpcsition  I  do  not  attribute 
to  laziness  but  to  the  natural  **  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  "  disposition  which 
leaves  no  incentive  to  labor,  present  wants  being  supplied.  Those  whom  I  mentioned 
as  exceptions  to  this  rnle  are  making  for  themselves  comfortable  bouses  and  pointing 
a  moral  for  the  others  which  is  already  having  its  efie^t,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  a  few 
years  this  band  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  the  same  to  which  they  have  far  better  title  than  many  who 
now  enjoy  them. 

The  schools  not  being  open  at  present  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  them, 
but  learn  from  Mr.  Baiid  that  the  attendance  upon  the  boarding  school  has  fallen  off  to 
such  an  extent  that  unless  pupils  can  be  procured  from  other  reservations  it  will  be 
discontinued  for  the  present.  The  attendance  upon  the  day  school  averages  about  fif- 
teen scholars.  In  this  connection  I  would  say,  that  in  my  judgment  a  boarding  school 
for  Indian  children  to  afibrd  the  best  results  should  not  be  located  upon  a  reservation, 
but  at  some  point  away  from  home  influences  and  interferences  which  is  unpleasant 
for  the  teachers  and  injurious  to  the  pupils.  The  issuing  of  daily  rations  to  pupils  of 
the  day  school  has^ad  a  tendency  to  make  it  more  popular  than  the  boarding  school, 
as  the  rations  taken  home  assist  in  furnishing  the  family  table  and  give  the  parents 
an  increased  interest  in  seeing  that  their  children  are  punctual  and  regular  in  their  at- 
tesdance. 

Bad  River,  the  stream  which  gives  its  name  to  the  reservation  is  navigable  for  small 
▼easels  to  the  village  of  Odanah.  Its  banks,  and  those  of  its  tributaries  are  covered  with 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  pine,  mostly  without  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  though 
many  millions  of  feet  are  contained  within  it's  boundaries.  •  The  lumbering  interests 
upon  the  upper  waters  of  these  streams  ha've  of  late  years  assumed  considerable  pro- 
portions and  among  the  men  employed  in  this  industry  are  many  of  the  Indians  from 
this  reservation  i»  ho  make  excellent  workmen.  The  mouth  of  the  stream  being  in- 
clnded  within  the  rebervation  the  sorting,  rafting,  &c.,  of  all  the  logs  has  to  be  done 
there,  which  also  furnishes  many  of  them  employment  during  the  summer.  The  com- 
pany chartered  by  the  State  to  carry  on  this  work  have  in  contemplation  some  impor- 
tant improvements  to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment in  a  special  report  at  a  previous  time. 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  pine  npon  this  reservation  is  an  important  one 
and  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Department.  With  the  limited  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  should  estimate  its  value  at  upwards  of  $50,000,  and  with  the 
clearing  and  other  work  going  on,  the  numerous  camp  fires,  &c.,  the  risk  is  great  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  may  be  rendered  valueless.  Alreadyportions  of  it  have  been  burned 
over,  and  the  risk  of  such  losses  is  increasing  yearly.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
reservation  should  in  some  way,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  be  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  Lao  Court  Oreille  Reservation  there  are  employed  by  the  government  a  farmer 
and  assistant  farmer  (located  at  different  points  on  the  reserve)  and  a  blacksmith. 
The  farmer  and  blacksmith  are  both  mixed  bloods.  The  assistant  farmer  is  a  white 
man.  Of  the  condition  of  this  band  I  can  only  speak  from  reports  of  the  employ^:),  who 
state  that  tbey  are  making  aabatantial  progress,  though  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
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failare  to  issue  patents  which  they  assert  have  been  promised  the  myear  after  year  by 
the  ofiQcers  of  tpe  goveroment,  and  that  the  promises  have  as  frequently  been  broken. 
This  dissatisfaction  among  them  is  producing  some  unpleasant  consequences,  many 
professing  to  believe  that  the  allotment  scheme,  as  the  farmer  expresses  if,  is  a  faUure, 
and  that  the  government  does  not  intend  to  issue  the  patent-s.  Actiug  upon  this  assump- 
tion some  of  them  are  encroaching  upon  the  allotments  of  othei-s,  and  putting  up  build- 
ings, cutting  hay,  &c.,  causing  much  trouble  to  the  employes  and  ill-blood  among  them- 
selves. I  am  endeavoring  to  regulate  the  matter,  and  think  if  their  assertions  regard- 
ing the  promises  made  them  are  true,  that  immediate  steps  ^ould  be  taken  for  their 
fulfillment. 

The  day  school  upon  this  reservation  is  under  the  charge  of  a  full-blood  Indian  who 
is  doing  good  work,  though  owing  to  the  small  number  of  families  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school,  the  attendance  is  limited.  The  school  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  L  Baird,  of  the  Bad 
River  Mission  (Odanah).  I  have  received  instructions  from  the  department  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  repairing  a  government  building  upon  the 
reservation  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  boarding  school  here,  but  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Upon  Lao  du'Flambeau  Reservation  there  are  no  employ^,  and  not  having  been  able 
to  visit  it,  I  cannot  at  this  time  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  there. 

In  regard  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  bandSj  J  would  say,  upon  information,  that  no  allot- 
ments have  been  made  and  but  very  few  of  the  Indians  have  made  any  progress  in 
agriculture.  The  younger  men  find  employment  in  the  mills  and  lumber  camps,  and 
the  older  ones  maintain  themselves  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  this  reservation,  and  during  its  construction  was  in- 
fested by  a  class  of  men  whose  infiuence  upon  this  band  was  of  a  most  debasing  char- 
acter. The  standard  of  moralitv  and  sobriety  with  them  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  band  in  this  agency,  st^ps  were  taken  some  years  since  toward  moving  them 
to  the  Bad  River  reservation,  but  no  progress  has  been  made.  I  am  satisfied  that  such 
removal  would  be  greatly  to  their  benefit,  and  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  be  consummated,  and  the  reservation  put  on  the  market  for 
their  benefit,  and  they  be  given  allotments  at  Bad  River. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  the 
Canadian  boundary  line.  The  support  of  these  Idianns  is  mainly  derived  from  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  No  allotments  have  been  made  and  agriculture  has  received  but  little 
attention.  The  neighboring  country  is  unsettled,  and  but  little  employment  is  to  be 
had.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  poorest  band  in  the  agency,  but  are  well  disposed  and  a 
good  class  of  Indians.  If  they  also  would  consent  to  removal  to  Bad  River,  I  am  convinced 
It  would  tend  greatly  to  their  advancement.  The  only  government  employ^  upon  this 
reservation  is  Mr.  L.  E.  Montferrand,  who  is  employed  as  teacher,  and  also  takes  charge 
of  the  government  property.  The  reservation  is  a  difficult  one  to  reach,  being  only 
accessible  by  lake.  It  is  said  to  contain  some  valuable  timber,  and  might  in  time  pro- 
duce some  source  of  income  from  sale,  though  at  present  I  believe  the  land  to  be  ot 
very  little  value. 

The  annuity  payments  to  all  these  bands  have,  according  to  their  terms,  expired  some 
vears  since,  but  they  still  receive  from  the  government  what  is  termed  a  **  payment,'' 
being  a  distribution  of  articles  of  necessity,  consisting  of  provisions,  wearing  apparel, 
household  and  farming  utensils,  &c.,  distributed  as  a  reward  for  labor  performed  in 
improving  their  farms,  and  also  to  assist  the  aged  and  the  sick. 

The  Bois  Forte  band,  whose  reservation  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota, 
is  the  only  band  in  the  agency  still  receiving  annuities  under  their  treaty  with  the 
government.  There  are  employed  upon  this  reservation  a  farmer  and  blacksmith.  I 
have  not  yet  visited  them  since  they  have  been  under  my  charge,  but  from  what  infor- 
mation I  can  gather  they  seem  to  be  making  very  satisfactory  progress  toward  civil- 
ization. They  are  more  isolated  from  communication  with  tne  whites  than  either 
of  the  other  bands  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Physically  and  intellectually  they  are 
fine  specimens  of  their  race,  and  with  proper  help  from  the  government,  I  should  ex- 
pect a  rapid  development  of  civilization  among  them. 

Trusting  that  the  explanatiop  with  which  my  report  commenced  may  be  sufficient 
apology  for  the  lack  of  information  conveyed  herein, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  DURFEE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoManssiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shoshone  and  Bannack  Agenct, 

Wyoming,  AmguH  22, 1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instruotions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my 
second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge  • 
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NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

Last  fall,  previous  to  issning  the  aunaity  goods,  Mr.  Lnke  A.  White,  the  agency  cl  ei  k 
and  myself  visited  each  and  every  wioki-up  in  both  tribes,  for  the  parpoHe  of  faking 
an  accarate  censas  of  all  the  Indians  present,  which  we  fonnd  to  be  as  follows,  viz: 
Sboshonefi,  1,125;  Northern  Arapahi  es,  913.  A^er  an  acqaalntance  with  these  people 
for  the  past  eighteen  mouths,  it  is  a  sonrce  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  ttstify  to  their 
qaiet,  peaceable,  and  friendly  disposition  to  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
reports  that  have  been  made  at  different  times  relative  to  their  manifesting  a  spirit  of 
Dueasin«s0,  and  making  preparations  to  join  the  hoHtile  Utes  in  rebellion  against  the 
government.  In  view  of  these  rnmors,  which  is  what  a  large  nnmb'-r  of  onr  frontiers- 
men would  like  to  see,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  have  passed  through 
another  year  withont  any  acts  of  violence  or  bloodshed,  and  were  it  not  for  the  iiccursed 
whisky  trafRc  with  Indians  by  white  men,  which  has  been  my  greatest  sonrce  of  an- 
noyance tl^  past  year,  I  believe  that  a  goodly  number  of  these  Indians  would  in  the 
near  fatnre  assume  the  duties  and  become  better  citizens  than  some  white  men  whom 
they  freque.^tly  come  in  contact  with,  both  in  habit.s  and  occupation. 

The  Slioshoues,  under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Washakie,  are  steadily  improving  in 
farminpr.  He  and  hin  kinsmen  have  fenced  in  a  strip  of  land  on  the  sputh  side  of  the 
Little  Wind  River.  It  can  be  eacily  irrigated.  8aid  land  is  about  fifteen  rods  in  depth 
and  one  mile  long.  They  have  broken  up  small  patches  and  have  sown  wh<'at  and 
othe**  vegetables  thereon,  and  their  crops  are  looking  very  fine.  Washakie  has  on  his 
place  about  three  acres  of  wheat,  as  good  as  I  ever  saw.  From  his  meadow  of  twenty- 
three  acrts,  which  he  fenced  in  last  summer,  he  has  cut  one  crop  of  hay,  a  little  more 
than  ten  tons,  and  yesterday  he  informed  me  that  the  second  crop  was  about  ripe 
enough  to  cut. 

The  Northern  Arapahoes  labor  under  many  disadvantages,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  they  live  so  far  from  the  agency,  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  with  but  one  farmer  for  uie  two  tribes,  and  for  him  to  work  the 
agency  farm  in  connection  with  all  other  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  is  more  than  any 
one  man  can  do,  and  do  it  well.  On  the  10th  day  of  Ma^  last  I  informed  the  depart- 
ment that  I  had  visited  both  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  their  mode  of  farm- 
ing. The  Arapahoes  I  found  were  doing  very  well,  considering  the  means  tht^y  had  to 
do  with.  I  found  quite  a  number  of  them  located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  rendering  it  inconvenient  for  an  agent  to  give 
them  proper  attention  in  instructing  them  bow  to  farm,  a  knowledge  of  which  they 
are  very  desirous  to  obtain.  I  find  them  very  willing  to  woik,  as  best  they  know  how. 
What  they  need  at  the  present  time  to  further  'their  interest  is  a  farmer,  and  in  due 
time  I  shall  repeat  a  former  request  made  to  the  department  for  the  benefit  of  these 
people,  namely,  that  a  former  be  allowed  them  in  time  for  next  season's  work.  The 
expenditure  will  be  a  profitable  investment,  and  good  returns  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future. 

The  death  of  Friday,  the  Arapaho  interpreter,  who  departed  this  life  May  13,  1881, 
was  a  sovere  blow  to  the  tribe  and  to  the  agency,  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  com- 
municating their  desires  and  the  agency  of  understanding  them.  The  only  method 
we  now  have  is  by  the  sign  language,  and  our  knowledge  in  that  direction  is  very 
limited. 

Drunkenness  is  still  very  common  among  a  certain  class  of  these  Indians  who  man- 
age to  procure  whisky  whenever  they  want  it,  and  in  spite  of  my  continued  efforts  to 
prevent  it.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  by  second  parties,  who  purchase  from  the  saloon 
keepers  and  storekeepers  in  the  adjoining  valley  and  Just  off  the  reservation,  and  deal 
itont  to  the  Indians  in  defiance  of  the  law.  in  fact  what  need  have  they  to  fear  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  when  the  courts  are  so  lenient  in  such  cases?  For  instance,  the  case 
reported  bv  me  to  thedepaitment  in  J^uly  last,  where  William  McCabe,  the  Shoshone  train- 
master, when  at  Rawlins  with  his  Indian  freighters,  canglit  one  of  these  hcoundrels  in 
the  very  act  of  delivering  a  bottle  of  wliibky  to  one  ot  Lis  freighters.  He  t«ok  the 
wbiMky  from  the  Indian  and  arrest«d  the  man.  An  examination  was  held  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  evidence  being  point  blank  against  him  there  was  but  one 
plea  for  him  to  make.  Therefore  he  contVssed  bis  guilt  and  was  bound  over  for  his 
appearance  in  the  United  States  court  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  which  convened  on  the 
loth  of  the  present  month.  When  this  case  came  up  the  cnlprit  again  confessed  guilt, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  conrt  for  such  a  heinous  offense  was  five  months  in  jail  and 
fiOfine.  What  a  punishment  for  so  great  a  crime  and  what  an  incentive  for  others 
to  contione  in  such  a  lucrative  business  when  the  courts  treat  them  so  kindly  ? 

Ccmpetition,  which  is  the  life  of  business,  is  equally  as  beneticial  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation as  in  other  places,  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  giving  them  the  benefits  of 
eompeting  traders,  whereby  they  can  obtain  true  value  for  their  products.  The  injunc- 
tion found  in  the  Good  Book,  which  says,  '*  Do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  onto  US,''  is  equally  applicaule  to  the  ludians,  and  whenever  we  can  it  is  our  duty 
M  Christians  to  obey  the  command.    The  experience  of  the  past  winter  has  taught  us 
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the  benefits  derived  by  having  two  licensed  traders  on  an  Indian  reservation,  viz,  it 
advanced  the  price  of  bnffalo-robes  from  $5  to  $8  each,  antelope,  elk,  and  bnck  skin  from 
75  cents  to  $1.30  per  pound ;  beaverskin  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  ponnd,  and  other  peltry 
in  proportion.  At  the  same  time  the  Indians  conld  purchase  all  kinds  or  goods  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  In  view  of  these  advantages  derived  by  competition,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  doing  instice  to  the  Indians  when  depriving  them  of  such  benefits,  in 
order  to  support  exclusive  traderships.  Therefore  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  this  agency  be  allowed  and  the  department  appoint  a  second  trader  for  the  benefit 
of  both  Indians  and  employ^. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  reservation,  I  consider  its  location  to  be 
in  one  of  the  most  healthy  regions  in  the  West.  Its  Indians  are  not  exposed  to  malarial 
diseases.  •  The  existence  of  the  hot  spring  within  a  short  distance  from  the  agency,  in 
which  tbe  Indians  bathe  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  thus  obeying  the  first  law  of  health, 
cleanliness,  is  an  advantage  they  have  over  other  Indians  not  possessed  of  such  purify- 
ing elements.  The  water  contains  in  abundance  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and 
soda,  also  chlorate  of  soda,  but  no  free  sulphur.  Used  as  a  bath  the  waters  have  proved 
beneficial  for  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  syphilitic  diseases.  Taken  internally  no  per* 
ceptible  effects  are  produced.  The  cause  of  diseases  most  prevalent  among  these  In- 
dians is  due  to  their  exposed  life  and  manner  of  living. 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Arapaho  tribe  have  aban- 
doned their  niediciue-men,  except  for  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  rheumatism, 
while  more  than  half  of  the  Shoshones  still  adhere  to  the  native  medicine-men's  pow- 
wows and  incantations. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  we  have  raised  and  harvested  on  the 
agency  tarm  a  sufficient  amount  of  oats  and  cut  hay,  enough  in  different  parts  of  the 
valley,  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  hauled  it  to  the  agency  to  feed  the  government 
animals  through  the  winter,  which  will  relieve  ns  from  the  necessity  for  open  market 
purchase  for  feed  for  government  stock.  From  reliable  authority  1  am  informed  the 
above  mentioned  condition  of  affairs  is  something  never  before  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  this  agency. 

The  Indian  freighters,  stimulated  by  gift  of  twenty-fonr  horses  by  the  government  to 
replace  those  lost  last  winter  when  ^i^hting  supplies  from  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  have 
worked  with  renewed  energy,  and  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  large  amount  of 
supplies  they  have  hauled  from  the  railroad  to  tbe  agency  this  summer,  l^ere  are  now 
en  route  from  Bryan  to  the  agency  seventy  Indian  freighters  laden  with  162,000  pounds 
of  flour. 

In  conclusion  I  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  prog^ress  made  the  past 
year.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HATTON. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indun  Affairs. 


United  States  Indiax  Service, 
Training  School  for  Indian  Youth, 
Carlisle  Barricks,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  15,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  second  annual  report. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  number  of  students  was  196|;  this  number  has  since 
been  increased  as  follows :  On  the  20th  October,  by  one  Apache  boy  from  the  i^fth 
Cavalry,  sent  by  request  of  the  War  Department ;  on  the  6th  November,  IS^JO,  under 
your  orders,  I  brought  to  the  school  fifteen  Menomon(>es  and  Sisseton  Sioux;  on  the 
22d  January,  lb81,  tweuty-Hve  Creeks  arrived;  on  the  3d  February,  sixteen  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  arrived ;  on  the  4th  February,  ten  Pueblos ;  on  the  26th  February,  six- 
teen Osages;  on  the  15th  March,  fifteen  Shoshones  and  Northern  Arapahoes;  and  on 
the  2d  April,  one  Gros  Ventres  boy  from  the  Sixth  Infantry,  making  a  total  of  295  dur- 
ing tbe  year. 

Of  the  ninety-nine  new  pupils  only  thirty-four  were  girls.  Of  the  boys  sixteen  were 
young  men  who  came  at  their  own  expense  for  transportation  from  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Agency,  to  learn  trades. 

We  have  lost  during  the  year :  Returned  to  their  agencies  on  account  of  sickness, 
14;  for  other  reasons,  4  (two  of  whom  were  former  Florida  prisoners);  by 
death,  10— making  a  total  of  28  and  leaving  us  at  this  date,  267  children — 180  boys 
and  87  girls.    Of  those  returned  to  their  agencies  4  have  died. 

During  tbe  late  winter  and  early  spring  both  measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  epi- 
demic in  this  vicinity  and  came  into  the  school  in  spite  of  a  strict  quarantine.  A 
nnmber  of  the  deaths  reported  occurred  from  these  diseases.    Our  present  condition 
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of  health  is  excellent.    We  have  but  one  papil  whose  health  is  a  matter  of  concern, 
mod  none  who  are  nnable  to  attend  their  meals. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

This  has  been  oondaoted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  following  the 
methods  first  adopted.  The  instruction  is  objective,  the  methods  natural,  the  chief 
point  is  the  mastery  of  the  English  langaage,  reading  and  writing  accompanying  and 
waiting  upon  this  langnage  study.  We  have  not  aimed  to  urge  the  more  advanced 
pupils  Deyond  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  primary  English  branches.  Our  effort  is 
to  awaken  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  to  satisfy  that  desire.  As  a  means  to  this  end, 
occupation  in  the  industrial  departments  is  of  prime  importance.  We  have  found 
that  a  stated  amount  of  daily  employment  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm,  or  elsewhere  does 
not  retard  but  rather  advatices  school-room  work,  besides  giving  to  the  pupil  manual 
dexterity,  habits  of  industry,  and  aiding  in  an  early  discovery  of  any  natural  bent 
toward  a  particular  business  avocation. 

The  text  books  used  are  "  Picture  Teaching,"  Webb's  Model  Readers,  Franklin's  Ar- 
ithmetic, Swinton's  Geography,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  and  Knox  and  Whit- 
ney's Ellementary  Language  Lessons.  No  books  are  used  with  beginners.  The  mater- 
ials employed  are  objects,  pictures,  the  blackboard,  slate  and  pencil. 

The  knowledge  of  English  gained  by  those  who  first  came  to  the  school  the  year 
before  has  aided  their  advancement  during  the  past  year  wonderfully  and  it  greatly 
surprises  those  engaged  in  teaching  Indians  in  the  Indian  country,  who  have  visited 
us,  that  they  make  such  rapid  progress  in  their  studies  and  in  English  speaking.  They 
particularly  excel  in  spelling,  in  writing,  and  in  arithmetic.  Here  vacation  is  a 
period  of  continued  building  up  and  not  of  retrograding. 

During  the  year  the  students  have  received  class  instructions  in  vocal  music.  They 
are  learning  to  sing  by  note  and  are  drilled  regularly  in  chorus-singing.  The  singing 
exercises  are  a  great  profit,  and  our  hymns  and  choruses  seem  now  to  afford  more  pleas- 
ure than  did  formerly  the  meaningless  monotone  and  minor  wails  of  their  savage  life. 

Our  first  annual  examination  was  held  on  the  15th  June  last.  Between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  persons,  many  of  whom  are  prominently  engaged  in  educational  work 
throughout  the  country,  were  witnesses.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  Secretary  and 
yoorself,  whom  I  had  hoped  would  be  present  and  make  your  own  deductions,  I  in- 
vited several  gentlemen  to  form  a  committee  to  mak^  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
school.    The  following  is  their  report: 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  MAKING  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 

CARLISLE  SCHOOL.  HELD  JUNE  16,  1881. 

The  andenigned,  having  bad  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  closing  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Indian  ttwDiog  school,  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  under  the  management  of  Captain  Pratt,  and  of  inspecting 
the  operations  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  same,  desire  to  give  expression  of  gratification  caused 
sad  toe  impressions  made  upon  them  by  all  that  tbey  have  seen. 

And  first  of  all  we  have  to  say  that  it  has  been  with  admiration,  bordering  on  amascement.  that  we 
HsTe  observed  the  facility  snd  the  accuracy  with  which  the  children  passed  through  the  various  exer* 
^ws  of  the  school-room.  The  manifestations  of  advancement  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion are  to  us  simply  surprising.  In  reading,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  especially  in  writing,  the  accu- 
tate  training  apparent  in  all  the  classes,  andthe  amount  of  knowledge  displayed,  are  in  fullest  proof,  not 
<Alv  of  skillful  and  successful  teachinir,  but  no  less  of  aptitude  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
chijdreD.  Considering  the  brief  period  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  and  the  fact  that 
^  greater  portion  oithese  childn-n  entered  it  in  a  wholly  untutored  condition,  the  advancement  made 
^J  them,  88  evinced  in  the  examinations  we  have  witnessed,  are  conclusive  at  least  of  their  capability 
of  culture.  We  are  fallv  persuaded  that  improvement  equal  to  that  which  we  have  witnessed,  in  the 
esse  of  these  children  of  the  plains,  made  in  equal  time  by  American  children,  would  be  regarded  as 
^oite  onuanaL  And  when  the  difiiculties  of  communication  consequent  upon  diversities  of  language 
are  taken  Into  account,  we  can  but  feel  that  the  results  of  which  we  nave  been  tbe  witnesses  to-day  Jus- 
tifroor  Judgment  of  toem  as  amazing. 

what  we  have  seen  in  tbe  mechanical  departments  of  the  school  has  been  matter  of  equal  admiration. 
It  was  a  happy  conception  of  Cwtaln  Pratt  to  combine  industrial  education  with  the  instructions  of  the 
wbeol.room.  In  tbis  way  tbe  larger  boys  of  the  school  are,  while  obtaining  the  elements  of  a  good 
education,  enabled  to  leMn  a  useful  trade.  It  is  obvious  to  the  least  reflective  that  this  must  prove  of 
Incalculable  advantage  to  them  when  the  time  shall  bave  come  for  them  to  return  to  their  respective 
tribrs  Besides  the  ability  it  will  give  them  in  the  matter  of  self-support,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  secure 
tbem  mriable  position  ana  influence  among  their  people.  In  the  several  branches  of  mechanical  ac- 
tivity now  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  school,  we  have  been  no  less  impressed  with  the 
NK&ess  to  learn,  and  with  their  skill  in  work,  than  we  were  with  their  mental  capabilities.  In  har- 
to^-making,  tailoring,  wagon-making,  carpentry,  and  in  tinner's  trade,  as  also  in  printing,  the  products 
of  tbeir  labors  evince  skill  which  we  tbini  will  not  sufi'er  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  own  people 
«>^  Hke  conditions. 

It  bat  feebly  expresses  the  Judgment  formed  fh>m  what  we  have  observed,  to  say  that  we  regard  the 
*xp«rlBieBt  made  In  this  school  to  educate  and  every  way  improve  Indian  children,  a  very  remarkable 
MiereM.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  these  cbildien  bave  been  brought  fh>m  a  very  low  point  of  na- 
tn>aj  ignorance  and  of  Wbarism  to  tbe  possession  of  many  of  the  beneflts  of  civilization,  while  their 
^padty,  and  their  earnest  desire,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  their  parents,  for  its  fullest  benefits,  have 
1^  uunistakably  shown.  We  cannot  forbear  the  decided  expression  of  onr  iudgment  that  this  method 
of  dealing  with  this  unhappy  people,  is,  by  the  results  attained  in  this  and  kindred  schools  commended 
••entaently  wise,  and  deserviog  of  much  wider  adoption.  In  fact,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  express  onr 
^■A^ction  tliat  it  ought  to  be  made  a  fundamental  feature  of  national  policy  in  our  future  dealing  with 
tlM  Indian  tribes. 
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In  conclnsion  xre  desire  to  give  distinct  and  emphatic  eipression  to  our  belief  that  the  general  man- 
agement of  this  enterprise  is  of  the  most  excellent  character.  Captain  Pratt  brings  to  his  work  rare 
intelligence  in  all  that  pertains  to  Indian  character  and  to  the  requisites  for  its  successful  management. 
In  him  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  joined  with  a  solicitude  almost  parental  for  the  children  under  bis 
care.  In  him,  as  indecMi  in  all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  thern  f^eems  a  prevailing  desire  for  the  well- 
being  of  every  child;  and  both  he  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  arduous  and 
faithful  labors. 

J.  A.  McCAULEY, 

President  Diekinscn  College. 
JOS.  VANCE. 
Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  CarUsle,  Pa. 
WM.  C.  LEVERETT, 
Sector  SL  John's  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa, 
C.  K.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 

New  York  City. 
F.  B.  BELTZHOOVER,  M.  C. 
E.  P.  PITCHER,  New  York  City. 

We  purpose  tbe  eDSuing  winter  to  give  to  a  few  of  our  more  advauced  pupils  nor- 
mal instruction  in  teaching  and  to  ute  them  in  primary  instruction  looking  towards 
fitting  them  for  teachers  when  they  return  to  their  tribes. 

INOUSTRUL. 

I  can  repeat  all  that  I  said  in  my  last  year's  report>  in  regard  to  tbe  capacity  and 
progress  of  onr  boys  in  the  several  industrial  branches.  There  is  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  making  skillful  and  practical  mechanics,  capable  farmers,  Ac, 
&c.,  of  Indian  boys.  The  difficulty  of  language  overcame — and  this  may  be  within 
tbe  second  year  of  training — Indian  boys  are,  in  my  judgment,  as  apt  pupils  at  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  or  any  of  the  oitliuary  labor  pursuits,  as  white  boys.  I  have 
brought  the  best  testa  to  bear  and  find  this  judgment  uniformly  sustained.  In  part 
confirmation  of  this  reports  of  committees  at  the  recent  county  fair  are  hereto  appended, 
marked  A.  We  have  found  it  better  to  work  half  days  and  to  give  the  other  half  to 
school-room  exercises  instead  of  two  days'  work  and  four  of  school,  as  lost  year.  Under 
this  system  we  have  15  carpenters,  10  blacksmiths  and  wagon-makers,  11  saddlers,  10 
shoemakers,  8  tinners,  6  tailors,  2  bakers,  3  printers — a  total  of  65  apprentices,  the 
results  of  whose  labor  appear  in  the  following  statistics  of  the  workshops,  viz: 

SHOE  SHOP. 
<From  January  5, 1880,  to  September  30, 1881.) 


To  leather  and  material $786  15 

Payinstmctor 680  00 

Pay  apprentices 186  59 

1,652  74 
Showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  tbe  shoe  shop  of  $101.26 


By  2,d83  pairs  boots  and  shoes 

repaired $1|491  50 

150  pairs  shoes  made 262  50 

1,754  00 


TIN  PHOP. 


(From  April  1, 1880,  to  September  30, 1861.) 


Material    $709  62 

Pay  instructor * 900  00 

Pay  apprentices 238  05 

1.847  31 
Balance  in  favor  of  the  tin  shop  of  $81.27. 


Tinware  shipped  to  agencies..    $844  34 

Tinware  on. hand 254  24 

Job  work  connected  with  school      830  00 


1, 908  5« 


HARNESS  SHOP. 


(From  April  1, 1880,  to  September  30, 1881.) 


Supplies,  materials,  &c $2,503  16 

Pay  instructor 900  00 

Pay  apprentices 267  10 


3,670  26 


191  sets  double  harness $3, 905  45 

13  dozen  bridles 104  45 

Work  on  carriage  and  spring 
wagon  trimmings 60  00 


4,069  90 


Balanoe  in  favor  of  harness  shop  of  $399.64. 
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WAGON  AND  BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 
(From  February  2, 1680,  to  September  30, 1881.) 


Materials $1,119  81 

Pay  iDstrnctor ^.        995  00 

Pay  apprentices 381  74 


2,495  55 


Wagons  shipped  to  agencies, 

&c $2,270  00 

Plows,  harrows,  &c.,  for  farm,         60  00 

Hose-carriage  for  school 60  00 

Repairs 300  00 


2, 690  00 


Balance  in  favor  of  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop,  $194.45. 


The  carpenter  shop  and  the  tailor  shop  have  each  more  than  paid  all  their  expenses 
in  the  improvements  made  and  supplies  reqaired  by  the  school.  Our  farm  results  have 
been  as  satisfactory  as  the  season  would  admit.  The  expenses — rent,  labor,  and  seeds — 
have  amounted  to  $2,347,  while  the  income  has  amounted  to  $2,477.75,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  in  favor  of  the  farm  of  $130.75.  I  had  fully  expected  to  meet  the  rent  of  the 
farm  in  my  potato  crop  alone,  but  the  drouth  prevented. 

Under  your  orders  we  have  shipped  to  forty-two  different  Indian  agencies  articles 
of  our  manufacture  as  follows,  viz :  410  pint  cups,  1,373  quart  cups,  50  1-quart  fun- 
nels, 73  2- quart  funnels,  395  2-quart  coffee  boilers,  4^  4-quart  coffee  boilers,  152  6-quart 
coffee  boilers,  183  sets  double  harness,  161  riding  bridles,  2  spring  wagons,  1,188 10-quart 
pails,  310  14-quart  pails,  250  2-quart  pudding  pans,  117  1-quart  pans,  313  2-quart  pans, 
54  lO^iaart  pans,  117  14-quart  pans,  10  halters,  2  carriages,  representing  a  total  value 
of  $6,333.46,  governed  by  your  Indian  Department  contract  prices. 

By  authority  of  the  department  109  of  our  students  were  placed  in  white  families, 
mostly  farmers,  during  the  vacation.  Previous  experience  indicated  that  very  great 
benefits  attended  the  individualizing  process  of  taking  the  student  away  from  associa- 
tion with  those  who  spoke  his  own  language,  and  placing  him  where  he  could  hear 
and  speak  nothing  but  English ;  of  removing  him  from  those  who  were  on  the  same 
level  of  having  to  learn  civilized  habits,  to  a  position  where  he  would  be  the  only  ex- 
ceptioD,  and  where  all  bis  surroundings  would  lift  him  up.  The  results  have  fully  justi- 
fied oor  most  hopeful  expectations.  At  the  close  of  tne  vacation  the  students  thus 
placed  out  have  returned  wonderfully  improved  in  Englibh  speaking,  more  self-reli- 
ant, and  stimulated  to  greater  industry. 

We  copy  from  letters  received  the  following  as  giving  a  fair  average  of  the  esteem 
gained  f^m  those  who  furnished  them  homes  during  vacation : 

The  two  ladiao  boya,  Davit  aod  Darlington,  left  under  my  charge  by  yoo,  fh>m  the  18th  of  June  to 
Che  25Ui  of  September,  1881,  have  ^ven  perfect  aatiefaction  in  every  particular,  and  their  conduct  de- 
aerre*  the  kindest  refarde  and  thenighest  prai^. 

HENHT  KRATZ. 

la  retoming  William  Snake  to  yoor  care  and  to  school,  I  wish  to  say  to  yon  reepecting  his  conduct 
whUe  with  me,  that  I  have  found  him  in  all  respeota  e^ual.to  white  laas  of  his  age,  and  in  some  points 

a  Bite  above  them.    He  is  quiet,  orderly,  respectful,  quick  to  leam,  not  meddlesome,  attentive  to  what 
I  assigned  him  to  do  and  eon  be  tnuted.    He  has  become  a  member  of  our  family.    We  are  attached  to 
him  and  are  sorry  to  part  with  him,  but  for  his  sake  gladly  return  him  to  school  and  wish  him  good 

F.  DYE. 

John  Shields  haa  given  entire  satisfaction.  I  would  rather  have  him  than  one-half  the  white  men 
skoot  here  to  work  for  me,  and  am  sorry  to  part  with  him. 

ARTHUR  a  SMITH. 

This  is  ttamoel's  day  for  departure  from  us  for  school.  We  regret  his  going  very  much,  as  we  have 
Woome  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  has  been  very  fidthful,  obedient,  industrious,  and  a  very  good 
hoy.    I  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  come  back  next  vacation. 

SIMON  H.  ENGLB. 

Tbe  Indian  boy  John  D.  Miles  you  sent  me  from  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School,  on  the  S7tb  of  las 
May,  I  have  found  to  be  honest,  and  willing  to  do  more  work  than  any  boy  of  his  size  and  age  I  have 
«ver  had  in  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years'  farming.    He  has  never  given  us  trouble  in  any  way. 

STEPHEN  BETZ.  Jr. 

In  reiaraing  tbe  Indian  girl  Leah  Roadtraveter  to  your  care,  it  affords  me  considerable  pleasure  tha 
I  can  say  abe  has  been  obedient,  olieerful,  and  apt  in  uie  learning  of  household  duties. 

MARY  ANN  DAVIS. 

Cora's  visit  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  to  us.    She  haf>  been  a  good  worker,  and  always 
did  her  work  well.    She  had  two  or  three  spells  of  being  cross  and  disobedient,  but  they  soon  passed 
orer,  abd  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  passed  very  pleasantly  together.    We  got  to  understand  eacli 
other  better. 

M.  E.  LONGSHORE. 
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I  will  now  send  Cyms  borne,  bat  bate  to  part  witb  blm  as  be  is  tbe  best  boy  I  bad  ameng  tbirteen 
boys,  and  I  thoogbt  as  much  of  bim  and  more  tban  any  boy  I  bad.  I  paid  bim  tbe  same  wages  I  paid 
tbe  rest. 

G.  W.  MILLER. 

Hayes  bas  always  been  a  good  boy  to  work.  He  soon  learns  and  be^oes  bis  work  well.  Very  seldom 
any  cause  to  find  &alt  about  tbat.  I  tbink  bat  very  few  wbite  boys  of  his  age  and  experience  woold 
do  as  well.  I  have  often  bad  to  admire  with  what  precision  ^e  accomplished  the  different  jobs,  some 
of  which  I  suppose  be  bad  no  knowledge  of  before. 

ABBAM  R.  VAIL. 

Sam.  Scott's  condaot  aqd  character  daring  his  stay  with  os  was  anexceptionable,  and  in  appre- 
ciation of  bis  services  will  say  that  if  he  wishes  to  spend  another  vacation  with  ns  we  woald  be  pleased 
to  have  him  do  so. 

J.  E.  WILEY. 

Six  girls  and  23  boys  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  families  tbroogh  the  winter. 
They  will  asHist  in  the  duties  of  the  farm  and  the  household  for  their  board  and  will 
attend  the  public  schools,  thus  having  advantages  for  learning  civilized  habits,  and 
gaining  knowledge  far  better  than  we  ean  give  at  this  school.  This  individualizing 
seems  incomparably  the  most  hopeful,  because  the  most  rapid  and  complete  plan.  I 
gratefully  report  the  hearty  co-operation  and  interest  of  tne  many  friends  who  have 
thus  taken  our  children  and  treated  them  as  their  own. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  school  directors  in  one  lo- 
cality raised  the  objection  of  aliens  against  free  admission  to  the  public  schools  for  our 
Indian  children,  and  submitted  the  question  to  the  State  superintendent,  by  whom  it 
was  decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Pennsylvania  public  schools. 

The  final  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  Indian  is,  how  shall  he  be  fitted  to  take  hia 
place  as  a  citiaen  in  this  country,  a  man  among  men,  when  he  shall  no  longer  be  treated 
like  a  spoiled  child,  alternately  petted  and  punished,  but  when  he  shall  have  alike  the 
privileges,  freedom,  and  responsibilities  of  other  citizens.  Common  sense  would  seem 
to  say  that  he  should  first  be  made  to  understand  what  will  be  expected  of  him,  what 
manner  of  being  he  will  come  in  competition  with,  and  be  educated  up  to  the  strength 
he  wiU  need  in  the  changed  struggle  for  existence.  This  is  knowledge  he  cannot  gain 
so  long  as  he  is  sedulously  kept  from  opportunity  for  actual  comparison. 

ECONOMY. 

In  his  native  state  the  Indian  seems  almost  wholly  devoid  of  prudence  or  fore- 
thought. If  the  wants  of  the  present  are  supplied  he  gives  not  a  thought  to  the  fu- 
ture. Lessons  in  economy  and  thrift  are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
Indian  students.  As  a  step  in  this  direction  I  have  instituted  a  system  of  savings. 
The  apprentice  boys  and  girls  have  been  paid,  as  allowed  by  department  regulations, 
at  tbe  rate  of  16f  cents  per  day  when  actually  employed.  Besides  the  stimulus  in  their 
work,  this  has  given  opportunity  for  l«*ssons  in  the  proper  use  of  money. 

Three  months  ago,  after  having  many  times  previously  explained  to  the  students  the 
use  and  benefit  of  saving  at  least  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  an  account  to  their  credit 
was  opened  with  a  savings  b^fak  in  town.  Each  student  who  makes  a  deposit  has  a 
small  bank-book,  whieh  he  keeps  himself,  and  brin^  once  a  month  if  he  wishes  to  make 
an  additional  deposit.  Some  of  the  students  receive  mone^  from  their  parents  and 
friends;  oyihers  have  earned  something  from  families  during  vacation.  They,  too^ 
make  deposits.  There  is  oommendable  pride  in  these  savings.  The  total  sum  thus 
placed  at  interest,  amounts  to  $668.28,  and  this  system,  if  continued  with  its  present 
success,  will  insure  to  the  students  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  sums  sufficient  to 
be  of  value  in  helping  them  to  establish  themselves  in  civilized  pursuits. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  plan  of  trying  boys  guilty  of  any  serious  oflfense  by  a  oonrt-martial,  using  the 
older  and  most  intelligent  as  a  court,  bas  been  continued  successfully.  The  members 
of  the  court-martial  are  detailed  from  the  cadet  officers,  care  being  taken  to  secure  an 
impartial  selection  from  the  various  tribes.  Charges  are  preferred  against  the  pris- 
oner, the  court  examines  witnesses,  hears  the  defense,  fixes  the  degree  of  guilt,  and 
recommends  a  punishment.  The  record  of  proceedings  made  by  the  Junior  member  of 
the  court  is  transmitted  to  the  superintendent  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  its  find- 
ings. The  punishments  recommended  have  been  wisely  determined,  and  usually  ac- 
complished the  good  sought.  Devoted  and  untiring  motherly  care  over  our  girls  by 
the  matron  and  teachers  has  promoted  the  afiectionate  obedience  and  good  manners  of 
the  best  family  life. 

GIRLS. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  careful  training  for  Indian  girls> 
for  with  the  Indians,  as  with  all  other  peoples,  the  home  influence  is  tne  prevailing  one. 
The  labor  and  expense  of  educating  Indian  boys  while  the  girls  axe  left  untaught  isal- 
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most  entirely  thrown  awav.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  man  be  hard-working  and  in- 
dostrioos,  providing  by  his  labor  food  and  clothing  for  his  honsebold,  if  the  wife,  an- 
^lied  in  cookery,  unused  to  the  needle,  with  no  habile  of  order  or  neatness,  makes 
what  might  be  a  cheerful,  happy  home  only  a  wretched  abode  of  filth  and  sqjualor  f  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  succumbs  under  the  burden  and  is  dragged  down  to  the 
common  level  f  It  is  the  women  who  cling  most  tenaciouslv  to  heatnen  rites  and  su- 
perstitions, and  perpetuate  them  by  their  instructions  to  tne  children.  John  Ross, 
under  whose  government  the  Cherokees  were  for  so  many  years  a  progressive,  nrosper- 
ous  people,  attributed  the  comparative  failure  of  the  early  educational  efforts  for  that 
people  to  the  fact  that  nothing  was  done  for  the  girls.  No  real  progress  was  made  un- 
til girls  as  well  as  boys  received  civilized  training.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  ten- 
dency to  neglect  the  girls  has  been  so  great  in  time  past,  is  that  the  training  of  girls 
iovolTes  care  and  responsibility  so  much  greater.  A  boy,  in  addition  to  the  lessons  in 
the  school-room,  is  taught  some  one  trade ;  the  girl  who  is  to  be  a  good  housekeeper 
must  acquire  what  is  equal  to  several  trades.  She  must  learn  to  sew  and  to  cook,  to 
wash  and  iron,  she  must  learn  lessons  of  neatness,  order,  and  economy,  for  without  a 
practical  knowledge  of  all  these  she  cannot  make  a  home. 

The  results  of  the  training  given  our  87  girls  are  thus  far  equally  satisfactory  with 
the  progress  of  the  boys.  By  a  regular  system  of  details  each  girl  takes  her  turn  in 
the  different  departments  of  household  training.  They  take  care  of  their  own  and  the 
teachers'  rooms,  and  have  hours  for  practical  lessons  in  the  kitohen,  dining-room,  and 
laundry.  In  the  sewing-room  a  number  of  the  large  girls  cut  and  fit  garments,  forty- 
five  are  expert  in  running  the  sewing-maehine,  and  all  are  taught  plain  sewing,  and 
especially  mending.  The  task  of  repairing  garments  for  so  Isaffd  a  school  is  a  very 
heavy  one.  The  stockings  are  damea  eack  week  by  the  smaller  girls,  whose  skill  and 
tteatoess  are  unt- scelled. 

BVUJ>lSGa,  AC. 

Oar  hospital  accommodations  since  the  organization  of  the  school  have  been  very 
oljjectionaole.  This  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  completion  of  our  new  hospital  al- 
lowed by  the  department.  Necessarily  there  were  many  changes  to  be  made  in  bnild- 
inge  erected  for  military  purposes  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  school.  These  changes 
have  BOW  mostly  been  completed. 

Daring  the  year  I  have  placed  in  the  two  large  buildings  used  for  boys^  quarters  a 
system  Si  steam  heating,  at  an  expense  of  $800  to  the  department  and  #1,500  more  from 
ebaritaUe  soureee.  . 

The  girls*  quarters  wei*e*found  inadeauate  to  their  needs,  and  a  room  for  lecture  and 
stody  purposes  in  the  same  building,  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  all,  was  a 
great  want.  The  department  having  informed  me  that.no  money  could  be  allowed  for 
this  porpoee,  and  that  I  might  seek  to  accomplish  it  through  charity,  I  laid  the.  mat- 
ter before  our  friends  and  secured  f3,000  for  the  purpose.  I  then  called  for  bids 
for  ao  addition  of  one  story  to  the  building  with  the  necessary  changes  to  give  the 
large  roem  and  other  conveniences  desired,  and  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  at 
13,750.  That  improvement  is  now  completed,  giving  us  the  large  room  on  the  second 
floor  and  a  third  story,  154  by  34  feet,  divided  into  16  comfortable  rooms  ample  to  ae- 
comnaodate  48  giiia. 

We  have  fitted  up  two  additional  school-rooms  and  now  have  ten  rooms  for  school 
porpoees  with  the  necessary  desks,  Uack -boards,  and  school  apparatus  sufficient  for 
tbe  accommodation  of  300  pupils,  which  is  as  large  a  number  as  can  be  profitably 
managed  here.    At  least  half  this  number  should  be  girls. 

One  of  the  old  cavalry  stables  near  to  the  boys'  quarters  has  been  floored  with  the 
beet  quality  of  heavy  pitch-pine  lumber^  Its  dimensions  are  162  by  39  feet.  A  divis- 
iou  covering  50  feet  at  one  end  has  beeu  made  and  this  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  reading- 
room  and  place  of  evening  resort  for  the  boys.  The  remaining  112  feet  has  been  pro- 
vided with  gymnastic  apparatus,  so  that  tbe  boys  may  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  work- 
ing and  study  hours  have  an  agreeable,  instructive,  and  health-promoting  place  of 
amoaement.  Regular  physical  instruction  is  given,  and  from  all  that  can  now  be  seen 
we  may  eventoally  rival  Cornell,  Amherst,  or  Columbia  in  athletic  prowess. 

The  expense  of  these  improvements,  amoanting  to  $656.37,  having  been  denied  by  the 
department,  the  means  therefor  was  secured  through  friends  of  the  ecbool.  The  total 
amount  of  cash  donations  for  all  purposes  has  been  $5,781.21.  The  greater  part  of  this 
has  been  given  by  friends  of  the  school  after  a  personal  examination  of  its  work.  This 
la^e  and  benevolent  interest  is  most  encouraging,  and  calls  for  special  notice  by  tbe 
department. 

Thirty-two  of  our  boys  are  under  twelve  years  of  age.  These  have  been  placed  un- 
der the  sapervision  of  a  matron  who  occupies  quarters  with  them  and  gives  them 
■overly  care.  Their  improvement  in  health,  deportment,  <&c.,  has  been  ^uite  marked. 
Finding  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  disciplinarian  for 
the  laf]^r  boys,  I  determined  to  place  Etahdleub  Doanmoe,  a  Kiowa,  and  the  only 
' ixmugot  the  former  Florida  prisoners,  in  charge  of  them«    In  this  responsible  posi> 
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tion  be  has  shown  himself  capable,  efficient,  and  trustworthy.    One  of  the  older  Sionx 
girls  gives  excellent  satisfaction  as  assistant  to  the  matron. 

The  practice  of  enconraging  the  pnpils  in  attendance  at  the  different  chnrcbes  in 
town,  as  reported  last  year,  has  been  continued  and  the  boys  have  kept  up  their  attend- 
ance at  the  different  Sunday  schools.  Twenty-two  of  our  boys,  and  ten  of  our  girls 
are  now  members  of  the  different  churches  and  the  general  religious  tone  of  the  school 
is  most  excellent. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  results  of  training  pnpils  after  the  short  period  of  instruction 
that  they  have  thus  far  been  under  in  the  East  is  any  material  test  of  results,  because 
of  the  very  limited  number  who  have  been  returned  and  the  very  brief  time  they  have 
been  under  instruction,  but  as  we  are  frequently  asked  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  have 
asked  an  impartial  statement  from  Agents  Miles  and  Hunt,  who  have  charge  of  the 
only  agencies  to  which  we  have  sent  any  number.  Their  replies  speak  for  themselves, 
and  are  hereto  appended  and  marked  B  and  C. 

The  band  which  I  reported  in  my  last  has  continued  to  improve,  and  the  musical 
ability  developed  is  a  matter  of  astonishment. 

The  system  of  monthly  reports  to  parents  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  and 
in  addition  as  soon  as  the  students  were  able  they  have  been  required  to  write  a 
monthly  letter  home  to  accompany  these  reports.  The  letters  received  by  the  children 
from  their  parents,  as  well  as  th<  se  from  the  parents  to  me  direct,  are  full  of  growing 
interest  and  good  senee  on  this  matter  of  education.  The  following  expressions  from 
parents  show  the  drift  of  these  sentiments: 

The  father  of  two  of  our  little  girls,  who  is  a  prominent  man  among  his  people,  writes 
expressing  earnest  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  advantages  they  are  receiving, 
and  tben  he  contiLues  as  follows:  "I  send  thanks,  with  the  kindest  wishes  and  good 
feeling,  for  the  care  and  attention  given  all  Indian  students  you  have  in  your  school, 
let  them  be  of  whatever  nation  or  tribe  they  may,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  all  any  nation 
or  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  America  needs,  to  be  equal  to  any  other  race  of  people,  ia 
education  and  opportunity,  or  in  other  words,  enlightenment,  and  from  ^what  I  have 
learned  there  is  no  better  place  where  the  same  may  be  attained  than  the  Carlisle 
Training  School.** 

Another  father,  whose  son  is  an  apprentice  in  the  harness-shop,  writes  asking  me  to 
^'advise  tht)  boys  when  they  come  home  from  ihe  States  to  bring  a  fine  calf  with  them 
in  place  of  bringing  a  six-shooter  and  belt  full  of  oartridges.  ft  will  show  them  that 
they  intend  to  try  to  make  something.'' 

Another  father  writes  to  his  boy,  "Never  do  anything  wrong ;  in  school  study  hard; 
when  you  go  to  work  do  all  you  can  to  please  your  teachers:  there  is  nothing  like  a 
good  name ;  be  kind,  be  quick,  be  smart ;  get  your  lesson  well ;  be  bold  in  action  and 
bold  to  speak.  Down  your  head  to  no  one.  If  I  live  to  see  yon  come  home  I  wish  yon 
to  be  improved  in  manners  and  ways.'' 

Doring  the  year  our  school  has  continued  to  attract  wide-spread  interest,  and  has 
received  numerous  visits  from  prominent  persons,  educational  and  other  bodies. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  was  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  who  by  resolu- 
tion of  both  houses  adjourned  over  one  day  for  the  purpose,  and  the  visit  of  the  Duke 
of  Sunderland  and  his  party. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Carlisle  school  has  in  its  keeping  children  from  twenty-four  different  tribes.  If  th^ 
treaties  of  the  United  States  Government  with  most  of  these  tribes  are  in  any  degre® 
binding  their  educational  claims  and  neglects  are  matters  of  no  little  moment.  The 
treaty  clauses  ir  favor  of  education,  framed  by  the  large  and  important  commission  of 
which  Gt  lieral  W.  T.  Sherman  was  chairman,  and  which  are  a  part  of  each  of  the 
treaties  latilled  in  1668  ^iih  the  Sioux,  Navajoes,  Apaches.  Utes,  Kiowas,  Comancbes, 
Cheyeniies,  Aiapabots,  Ciows,  SLoshones,  Baunacke,and  Pawnees,  now  our  most  trou- 
bIebV)|iie  mbes,  are  it>  woids  almost  identical  in  ench  case,  as  follows:  '*In  order  to  in- 
sure the  civilization  of  the  tribes  entering  into  this  treaty  the  necessity  of  education  ia 
admitted,  especially  by  such  of  them  as  are  or  may  be  settled  on  said  agricultural 
reservation,  and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children,  male  and 
female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  to  atterd  school;  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  agent  for  said  Indians  to  see  that  this  stipulation  is  strictly  com- 
plied  with;  and  the  United  States  agrees  that  for  every  thirty  children  between  said 
ages  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided  and 
a  teacher  compcent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  shall  be 
lumi^hed,  who  will  re^ide  among  said  Indians  and  faithfully  disehaige  his  or  her  du- 
ties ns  a  teacher.  The  provisions  of  this  article  to  continue  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years.^' 

These  tribes  aggregate  a  population  of  about  70,000*  of  which  15,000  are  children  of 
school  age.  The  complete  fulfillment  of  these  treaties  would  render  necessary  500 
Bohool-hoases,  which  at  an  average  cost  of  say  ^dOOeaoh — probably  half  the  real  cost  at 
those  remote  points— woald  aggregate  Q40G,000 ;  500  teadiers  at  $5Q0  per  an  num  each 
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for  thirteen  years  would  make  $3,900,000.  Books  and  school  material  for  15,009  chil- 
dren at  $10  per  year  each  for  thirteen  years  would  make  $1,950,000.  Of  course  these 
children  could  not  attend  school  without  being  clothed  and  fed;  $100  per  year  each 
woold  be  a  small  sum  for  this  purpose.  This  amount  for  15,000  children  for  thirteen 
years  would  reach  the  sum  of  $19,500,000.  The  grand  total  would  be  $25,750,000.  This 
is  a  small  estimate  of  the  sum  actually  due  these  Indians  on  account  of  failure  to  carry 
out  the  educational  treaty  agreements,  which  are  the  one  thing  the  commission,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  declared  would  '*  insure  their  civilization.''  From  this 
amount  might  be  deducted  the  moiety  that  has  been  expended  in  this  direction.  Ten 
per  cent,  would  be  a  large  estimate  of  this,  leaving  an  actual  balance  due  the  Indians  for 
educational  purposes  of  $23,175,000.  The  tribes  named  have  bad,  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1880,  an  average  attendance  in  school  of  1,400 
children,  or  9|per  cent,  of  the  whole.  .The  1,300  children  of  the  Utes,  ShoBhone8,6annack8. 
and  Noithern  Arapahoes  have  had  no  school  whatever,  while  the  Navajoes,  with  3,000 
children,  have  had  an  average  attendance  in  school  often  children.  The  injury  done  by 
the  Unired  States  Government  to  this  large  number  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  have 
XI  own  up  during  this  period,  by  i^ithboldiDg  this  promised  and  valuable  inteUigence, 
and  the  actual  iujuiy  and  loss  to  the  country  irom  their  having  been  an  ignoraiit, 
pauper,  peace-disturbing,  life-destroying,  impoverishing,  instead  of  an  intelligent,  pro- 
ducing element,  could  not  be  stated  in  figures. 

Whether  it  is  good  public  policy  to  place  upon  them  tVe  grave  duties  of  citizenship 
beftre  the  civilization,  intelligeLce,  and  ability  of  citizenship  is  educated  and  trained 
into  them  is  very  questionable. 

No  educational  work  for  the  Indians  will  be  Fuccessful  in  any  considerable  degree 
until  the  numbers  educated  shall  form  a  majority  of  the  whole.  A  small  minority  will 
always  occupy  a  forlorn  position.  Public  opinion  controls,  and  the  majority  controls 
that.  A  veneering  of  training  and  educatiin  which  may  be  accomplished  in  a  three 
ytars'  course  equally  breeds  iailure.  Theory  must  be  ground  in  with  practice.  It  is 
uot  the  fear  .that  we  may  educate  the  children  away  from  sympathy  with  their  former 
Sovagery  that  should  prevail,  but  rather  the  fear  that  we  may  fall  short  of  getting 
enough  of  education  and  training  into  the  particular  subject  to  enable  him  to  stand 
and  to  compete  in  civilized  life.  If  the  one  city  of  Philadelphia  supports  schools  and 
gi\e8  education  to  103,000  children,  as  it  does,  to  maintain  its  civilization,  it  seems  a 
criminality  for  the  United  States  to  ]>roniise  and  then  neglect  to  give  to  its  50,000  In- 
dian children  the  education  which  the  government  itself  says  will  "  insure  their  civi- 
lizatioi).''  The  great  need  is  education  for  the  whole.  Whenever  that  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon,  the  oest  where  and  how  will  be  easily  developed.  If  freedom  and  citizen- 
ship are  to  be  their  lot,  thtn  the  surroundings  of  freedom  and  good  citizenship  during 
education  would  ^eem  the  best  to  equip  them  for  that  lot. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
lirst  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry ^  in  charge, 

P.  S. — As  I  close  my  report  for  the  mail  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  with 
iDcl4M>are  as  stated  whicn  is  so  forcible  an  indication  of  the  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Indian  education  that  I  make  this  addition. 

Oct.  14,1881. 

SiB:  I  h&ve  a  sam,  $1,000, 1  wish  used  exclnsively  for  the  education  of  Indian  females.  May  I  ask 
Ton  io  BO  applj  it  f  Perhaps  this  is  rather  ont  of  business  habits  to  presnme  on  a  favorable  answer,  bnt 
WhDK  of  %  our  warm  interest  in  the  ik  elfare  of  the  Indians,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  kindly  grant  my 
rrqaevt.  Hoping  yoar  btfnevoleut  labors  may  be  crowned  with  sncress  and  30a  may  reap  the  reward 
of  seeing  thoiie  fto  long  wronged  liso  to  a  happier  condition,  respectfully, 

P.S. — Can  yon  give  me  any  infoimation  of  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  and  bis  institotion  for  Indians  at 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  ? 


A. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Cumberland  County  Jgricultural  Society : 

The  committee  on  Class  45  make  the  following  report  concerning  the  exhibit  by  the 
Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle  Bariacks,  under  charge  of  Capt.  K.  H.  Pratt : 

T1t«*  »cb<»ol  had  on  exhibition  a  large  and  most  creditable  display  of  articles  manu- 
factured exclusively  by  the  girls  and  boys  of  that  institution.  They  consisted  of  cloth- 
ing, tinware,  boots,  shoes,  harness,  blacksmith  work,  doors,  sash,  spikes,  light  wa^ou, 
both  wood  and  iron  work  having  been  done  by  the  Indians.  There  were  also  exhibi- 
tions of  penmanship,  free-hand  drawing,  and  pottery  decoration. 

The  articles  manufactured  gave  evidence  oftaste  and  skill,  as  well  as  thorough  work- 
mausbip.  The  boys  have  worked  at  their  trades  only  trom  six  to  fourteen  months,  so 
that  their  proficiency  is  quite  remarkable.    Some  of  them,  we  understand,  earned 
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money  and  paid  their  way  to  this  school  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  its  training. 
It  was  conceded  that  this  display  formed  one  of  the  chief  features  of  oar  exhibition, 
and  that  it  was  nniversally  admired  and  commended  by  visitors  as  well  exciting  their 
wonder.  The  committee,  in  making  this  report,  believe  that  they  will  express  the 
sentiment  of  ear  entire  oommanity  in  stating  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Indians 
aeqolre  a  knowledge  of  the  several  trades  and  the  rndiments  of  an  English  education, 
the  zeal,  patience,  and  industry  exhibited  by  them,  have  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, and  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  transforming  them  into  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, and  capable  citizens. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  note  that  this  large  collection  of  boys  and  girls,  numbering  300, 
are  as  orderly  and  well  behaved  as  that  of  any  school  we  have  known,  and  that  not  a 
sinffle  vicious  or  even  indecorous  act  on  their  part  has  ever  beer  observed  during  their 
visits  to  oar  borough  or  in  their  intercourse  with  our  citizens.  The  work  of  Gapt.  R. 
H.  Pratt  and  his  assistants  deserves  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  patriotic  as 
well  as  humane  citizens  of  our  country. 

We  award  a  diploma  to  each  department  represented  in  the  exhibit  and  $10  to  be  di- 
vided by  the  superintendent  of  the  school  among  the  most  worthy  children. 

W.  P.  SADLER, 
J.  Zii^AMER, 
WM.  SENSEBiAN. 

The  committee  on  Class  32  (wagons,  i&o.)  make  the  following  report: 
We  desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Indian  training  school  as 
deserving  of  special  notice,  a  namber  of  the  articles  exhibited  coming  under  Class  3:^  • 
They  show  not  only  skill  and  proficiency  in  workmanship  bat  a  progress  remarkable 
io  tnis  race.    From  a  careful  examination  of  their  work^  the  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  compared  fiavorably  with  any  work  of  its  kmd  exhibited. 

J.  P.  BRINDLE, 
A.  H.  PARKER, 
ALFRED  HEUSTON, 

Ckm^mUtee. 


B. 

Kiowa,  CoBfANCHB,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarko,  I.  T.,  September  30, 1881. 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Carlisle,  Penna : 

Sir  :  Tour  esteemed  favor  of  21st  instant,  making  inooiry  about  our  returned  boys, 
is  to  hand,  and  from  the  general  purport  of  your  letter  I  suppose  yon  refer  to  the  four 
boys,  Tone-ke-ah,  Ohettonit,  Zotom,  and  Taawayite,  and  not  to  the  original  lot  of  re- 
turned Florida  boys.    I  shall  writ  Jplainly. 

Tone-ke-ah  is  a  perfect  failure.  I  have  tried  him  at  everything,  bathe  breaks  down 
and  goes  off  of  his  own  accord,  unable  to  forego  the  cherished  allurements  of  indolent 
camp  life.  I  rarely  ever  see  him  now  wearin^^  coat  or  pants,  but  usually  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  much  soiled,  and  seems  to  have  no  ambition  beyond  it. 

Ohettonit  has  done  better  than  any  of  the  four,  though  at  times  he  is  ready  to  take 
a  step  backwards,  and  needs  a  paternal,  watchful,  and  sustaining  hand  to  urge  him  for- 
ward and  up  to  his  best  capabilities.  Last  year  I  gave  him  a  room  in  the  school  as 
teacher,  and  he  did  well.  I  nse  him  now  going  out  and  working  among  his  people, 
collecting  children  for  school,  and  though  too  early  to  judge  fairly  of  what  ne  can 
accomplish,  I  am  looking  forward  witli  great  hope  of  his  success.  He  has  a  well-bal- 
anced mind,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  wants  to  do  right,  as  I  have  always  found  him 
truthful,  and  can  trust  him  withoat  fear  of  having  my  confidence  misplaced. 

Zotom,  probably  the  brightest  of  the  lot,  returned  to  his  people  in  May  last,  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time.  Just  upon  the  eve  of  their  departure  to  the  annual  medicine-dance, 
when  all  was  excitement  and  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  felt  in  the  ceremony 
this  year,  because  it  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  great  influx  or  return  of  buffalo, 
promised  them  by  one  of  their  young  medicine-men.  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
among  them  was  all-absorbing,  and  nearly  all  sincerely  believed  the  great  event  would 
take  place  at  the  time  appointed.  The  tempt-ation  to  be  present  was  too  great,  and 
Zotom  fell  into  the  curr^t,  and  was  soon  bevond  the  reacn  of  any  restraining  influ- 
ence, going  out  from  the  agency  about  100  miles,  and,  if  not  taking  part  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  dance,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  he  still  en- 
tertained a  great  reverence  for  the  savage  snpentitions  of  his  people,  and  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  during  the  summer,  and  eepecially  during  the  six  ^eeks  out 
at  the  dance,  he  retrograded  perceptiblv.  He  is  now,  however,  doing  well,  and  we 
hope  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  his  people  over  the  failure  of  the  promised 
results  of  the  dance,  and  his  own  humiliation  in  taking  part,  will  have  a  good  effect^ 
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and  he  will  profit  by  this  ezperioooe,  and  be  prepared  to  resist  even  greater  tempta- 
tione  io  the  fntnre. 

Taawayite  (Comanche)^  who  returned  here  with  Zotom,  showed  mnch  conrage  and 
strength  at  first,  and  strong  hopes  were  felt  that  he  would  oontinne  as  a  good  example 
and  become  a  leading  man,  whom  bis  people  wonld  respect  and  follow ;  bnt  there  seems 
to  be  a  falling  off  from  this  standard,  and  lately  even  the  kind  words  and  warm  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Mr.  Wicks  almost  &11  to  mi^e  an  impression,  and  I  very  mnch  fear  that 
our  fond  hopes  will  not  be  realized. 

I  have  stated  each  case  as  I  see  it,  and  though  more  or  less  disappointed  by  setting 
too  high  the  possibilities  of  this  or  that  particular  one,  I  am  not  oy  any  means  dis- 
oonraged,  bnt  feel  the  greater  necessity  for  persistent  and  well-directed  effort.  We  all 
know  tbe  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  young  man  returning  to  bis  people  in  a  dress 
that  their  prejudices  condemn  as  unfit  to  wear,  and  with  a  change  of  habits  which 
only  adds  to  the  force  of  the  ridicule  excited  by  tne  white  man's  apparel.  To  success- 
fully resist  the  force  of  ridicule  so  general  as  this  requires  (peat^  strength  of  character, 
and  even  among  our  own  pdople,  who  proudly  boast  of  a  high  civilisation,  there  are 
few  indeed  who  would  not  yield  if  exposed  to  the  same  influences. 

We  ally  no  doubt,  expect  to  reap  too  rich  or  too  sudden  a  harvest,  overlooking 
meantime,  in  the  constant  care  and  absorbing  nature  of  the  work  of  bringing  a  savage 
people  to  tbe  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  perhaps  too  often  measuring  our  hopes  by  the 
amount  of  earnest  effort  employed,  that  so  grand  and  great  a  scheme  is  not  accom- 
plished in  one  generstion.  and  that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  most 
effective  processes,  however  intelligently  directed^  are  so  slow  in  their  operation  or  in 
yielding  visible  results  that  a  little  impatience  is  sometimes  excusable.  My  faith, 
however,  in  the  policy  now  pursued  is  undiminished,  and  evidences  of  the  great 
amount  of  good  already  accomplished  has  created  a  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  that 
mnst  largely  influence  future  administration  of  the  government  in  giving  increased 
facilities  for  this  purpose,  and  I  feel  sanguine  that  the  new  administration  just  begun 
will  do  all  that  is  possible  in  this  direction  with  whatever  means  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  provided  by  Congress. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
United  States  Indian  Agmt. 


C. 

Chbyennb  and  Abapabo  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

September  28\  1881. 
Oapt  B.  H.  Pratt,  Carlisle,  Pa. : 

Replying  to  your  fsvor  of  the  2l8t  instant  requesting  '*  facts"  in  regard  to  the  ^;ood 
or  bad  conduct  of  your  returned  pupils,  and  what  has  become  of  them  since  their  re- 
torn,  I  will  go  a  little  beyond  and  outside  the  limits  of  yonr  inquiry.  And  I  embrace 
others  than  pupils,  because  you  were  connected  with  these  people  and  are  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  results. 

1st.  Of  the  returned  Florida  prisoners  who  reached  the  agency  April,  1678,  Mah- 
minic  died  last  winter,  after  living  faithfolW  on  the  "road"  given  nim  in  Florida. 
His  son,  Howling  Wolf,  after  promising  well  for  a  short  time  after  bis  return,  relapsed 
into  his  former  ways,  and  is  to-day  as  uncivilized,  bnt  not  as  hostile,  as  he  ever  was. 
Little  Medicine  still  holds  position  as  captain  of  Indian  police,  and  is  faithful  to  duty 
and  earnest  in  tbe  desire  to  do  right  as  when  be  returned.  Antelope  and  Left  Hand 
are  on  the  police  force,  and  also  engaged  in  freighting,  fhrnishing  teams  to  younger 
members  of  their  families.  Medicine  Water  and  Kising  Bull  are  freightoro.  Comsup- 
senoh  is  doing  nothing.  Meat,  Nocomista,  Chief  Killer,  White  Man,  and  Star  are  and 
have  been  for  the  past  three  years  working  for  the  government  at  such  work  as  can 
be  found  at  to  agency  like  this  for  them  to  do.  This  includes  well-digging,  brick- 
making,  wood-cutting,  teaming,  herding,  plowing,  cultivating  corn,  and  all  kinds  of 
manual  labor.  No  complaints  are  heara.  They  are  foremost  in  taking  new  regula- 
tions as  their  guide,  and  no  greater  amount  of  work  could  be  obtained  from  the  same 
number  of  white  men.  Star  is  the  leader  in  everything,  and  as  an  evideiyBe  of  the 
amount  of  work  he  can  do  I  send  you  the  inclosed  article  taken  from  the  Transporter. 

2d.  Of  the  school  children  and  grown  pupils  who  have  returned.  Little  Chief  is  in 
the  agency  physician's  oflSce  as  interpreter  and  assistant,  and  is  rendering  good  serv- 
ice ;  lives  like  a  white  man,  dresses  like  one,  and  in  all  ways  shows  he  holds  fast  to 
what  he  has  learned,  and  is  still  learning,  for  he  keens  up  his  study  and 'correspond- 
ence. Matehes  is  also  employed  at  the  agency,  and  holds  fast  to  his  faith  ;  he  is  ren- 
dering great  service  as  interpreter  for  the  missionary  here,  and  his  example  and  influ- 
ence are  good.  Roman  Nose  is  just  the  same ;  no  signs  of  a  relapse.  Cohoe  is  hard 
at  work,  exemplifying  his  faith  in  civilization  as  the  liest  way  by  acting  and  working  as 
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whife  meD  do.  Bear's  Heart  is  at  present  on  the  sick-list,  liaviog  overheated  himself  in 
helping  unload  a  train.  His  whole  heart  is  for  progress  among  his  people,  and  both 
by  preaching  and  practice  he  endeavors  to  help  his  people  forward.  Soaring  Eagle 
and  White  Bear  are  the  only  ones  who  seem  to  have  lost  around,  and  they  more  for 
lack  of  opportunity  than  perhaps  ^om  lack  of  spirit.  Tich-ke-mat-se  is  in  employ  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  is  now  with  Mr.  Cashing,  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico, 
making  collections  for  that  institution.  Henderson  is  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haury,  as  assist- 
ant and  interpreter  in  bis  mission- school  just  opened  here.  Grant,  still  unwell,  isoccupy- 
ing  a  similar  place  in  the  Arapaho  school,  while  '*  Bob  "  is  employed  at  the  Cheyenne 
school :  Galpin  is  still  sick.  The  others  who  have  returned  have  died,  being  sent  home 
generally  by  reason  of  consumption. 

On  the  whole  the  results  have  been  good.  The  inflnence  of  these  boys  and  men  has 
been  for  good,  for  progress,  and  for  peace,  and  when  the  whole  mass  shall  have  been 
thoronghly  leavened  by  contact  with  these  educated  and  civilized  Indians,  graduates  of 
Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  kindred  schools,  the  progress  of  the  whole  tribe  will  be  rapid, 
for  they  will  aid  ns  in  removing  the  stumbling  blocks  of  superstition  and  fear  which 
now  blockade  the  way.  A  few  may  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  fall  by  the  way,  but  I 
believe  and  trust  the  great  majority  will  go  forward  and  as  the  ranks  of  those  now 
bere  are  Hwelled  by  accessioua  fiom  your  school  and  from  other  sources,  the  ridicule 
now  betttowtd  on  these  cunscieotious  pioneers  will  cease  and  their  labors  will  be 
lightentd. 

I  have  given  yon  every  instance  of  failure,  but  I  may  have  passed  over  the  names  of 
a  few  who  have  never  faltered.    The  results  are  a  perfect  vindication  in  my  judgment 
of  the  wihdom  of  establishing  the  school,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  plain  evi- 
dences of  your  success. 
Yours,  truly, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insittutk, 

October  31,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  upon  the  educational  work  for 
loiiians  at  this  institution  during  the  past  year: 

This  work  originated  in  the  request  for  education  by  a  number  of  Indian  prisoners 
of  war,  who,  after  being  held  for  three  years  at  Fort  Marion,  near  Saint  Augustine, 
Kla.,  were  released  and  offered  a  safe  return  to  their  Western  homes.  Seventeen  of 
them  were  admitted  to  this  institution,  and,  after  about  a  year's  teaching,  all  but  four 
(who  had  died)  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Two  have  relapsed 
to  barbarism ;  the  rest  have  done  well,  having  been  transformed  by  the  influence  of 
Christian  education  from  red-handed  raiding  savages  to  industrious  and  decent  living. 
Captain  Pratt  is  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  this  transformation.  There  are  no  woroe 
Indians  than  these.  Their  success  is  due  to  the  practical  common  sense  shown  in  their 
training,  and  gives  good  ground  for  hope  that  the  very  wildest  of  our  frontier  Indians 
may  be  redeemed  from  barbarism  by  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  in 
Christian  morals.    This  is  the  Hampton  and  Carlisle  idea. 

[Extract  from  my  official  report  to  trustees  of  this  inatitation  of  June  last,  the  close  of  the  academic 

year.J 

• 

On  the  I6th  of  February  there  arrived  16  Indians,  14  male,  2  female,  representing 
the  Apache,  Papago,  Pima,  and  Maricopa  tribes  from  Arizona.  Two  of  the  Apaches 
have  been  employed  as  scouts,  and,  although  young,  have  had  a  remarkable  experienoa. 
They  are  the  first  their  tribe  has  given  up  to  civilization.  One  of  the  Pimas  is  a  ma- 
tnre  man,  the  son  of  a  head  chieC^nd  on  his  return  is  to  succeed  to  the  command  of 
his  tribe  of  four  thousand  men.  He  has  a  family,  owns  property,  and  has  with  hira  a 
son  and  two  nephews. 

For  the  present  school  vear,  which  opened  October  1, 1881,  Indians  are  in  classes  as 
follows :  .3  in  the  senior  class  of  the  normal  school ;  2  in  the  middle  class  of  the  normal 
school ;  10  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  normal  school.  These  came  to  the  school  from  one 
to  two  years  ago  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  English ;  74,  including  the  45  recently 
arrived,  are  in  the  Indian  classes,  divided  as  follows :  17  in  the  first  division,  studying 
English,  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy,  reading  (simple  stories),  arithmetic 
(working  part  in  fractions,  part  in  the  multiplication  table) ;  22  in  the  second  division, 
studying  En^^lisbj  gjeography,  readinj^  simple  phrases,  arithmetic,  working  in  first  rules ; 
35  in  the  third  division,  Just  beginning  to  read  and  write,  ana  speak  English  words 
and  make  the  easiest  combinations  in  numbers.  There  is  one  work  student  in  regular 
working  class;  68  of  the  whole  number  of  Indians  (90)  are  provided  for  by  govern- 
ment, the  rest  by  private  charity. 

"  llie  Indian  course  is  three  years.    Besides  a  knowledge  of  simple  English,  which 
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has  been  the  chief  drill  of  the  school-room,  they  bave  mastered  the  first  four  rales  of 
arithmetic,  with  the  mnltiplioation  table,  and  are  able  to  work  oat  simple  problems  in 
analysis.  A  pnrt  of  them  are  now  working  in  fractions.  They  have  also  had  iustrnc- 
tions  dnring  the  last  year  in  geography,  natnral  history,  and  nataral  philosophy.  Their 
minds  are  keen  and  claar,  and  they  show  in  the  stndy  hour  a  capacity  for  independent 
and  eontinuoQS  mental  W'>rk,  but  their  progress  in  English  has  been  hindered  by  an 
almost  insarmouu table  reticence  and  reserve,  and  a  strong  disinclination  t)  respond 
to  oral  teaching.  The  last  party  from  Arizona,  of  Pimas  and  Apaches,  14  boys  and 
girls,  are  noticeably  more  docile  and  responsive,  and  seem  likely  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  school  room. 

**  Their  health  has  proved  the  most  serions  qnestion  in  the  problem,  15  students,  30 
per  cent,  of  the  49  brought  by  Captain  Pratt,  have  broken  down  in  health  during  the 
three  years ;  10  of  these  (20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  brought),  have  died,  either 
at  school  or  after  their  retnrn  to  their  homes.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  due  so  much  to  the  change  to  civilized  life  as  to  inherited  weakness  and  diseased 
constitntions,  and  to  an  ntter  disrejy^ard  to  all  laws  of  health.  There  has  beeu,  how- 
ever, no  death  amonir  oar  Indians  since  June  of  last  year.  This  exemption  we  l>elieve 
is  largely  owing  to  the  care  of  a  skilled  nurse  from  the  New  Haven  Training  School, 
whose  whole  time  and  constant  watchfulness  has  been  demanded. 

*'  They  have,  as  a  rule  on  their  arrival,  absolutely  no  idea  of  obedience.  They  yield 
to  a  command  which  they  feel  is  just  and  reasonable,  but  simple  obedience  to  author- 
ity seems  an  idea  quite  foreign  to  their  minds,  and  is  one  of  very  slow  growth.  The 
girls  prove  of. en  more  intractable  and  unmanageable  than  the  boys;  perhaps  more  bf*- 
cause  with  the  same  inherited  spirit  of  independence  they  have  formerly  yielded  only 
to  slavish  fear.  An  exceptionally  strong  sense  of  justice  and  of  necessity  of  penalties 
for  wrong  conduct,  is  the  saving  force  in  their  discipline.  An  Indian  who  is  made  to 
•ee  clearly  he  has  done  wrong  would  rather  be  punished  than  not,  and  often  accepts 
the  penalty  gratefully  as  apart  of  his  education  in  the  good  road. 

**  They  come  with  the  traditional  ideas  of  the  inferiority  and  insignificance  of  women, 
bat  they  grow  to  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  chivalry  towards  their  teachers,  and,  to  some 
extent,  towards  the  girls  of  their  own  race,  which  is  pleasant  to  see. 

'*  The  religious  teaching  of  the  Indians  is  full  of  interest  and  reward.  We  meet  no 
old  saperstitious.  They  are  earnest  and  reverent,  and  accept  simply  and  heartily  the 
idea  of  a  sincere  consecration  of  themselves  to  God's  service,  to  be  shown  in  their 
lives  rather  than  by  their  words. 

**  The  younger  a  child  is  sent  to  ns  the  greater  the  hope,  of  course,  of  influencing  his 
character,  but  there  is  danger  of  tearing  those  who  are  very  young  from  their  own 
people  and  making  their  return  to  their  homes  a  bitter  experience.  Should  three  years 
prove  long  enough  to  effect  a  safficient  change  in  thought  and  be  a  lasting  Inspiration 
to  those  who  come  to  ns  already  somewhat  mature,  it  wonld  seem  desirable  that  such 
be  selected  for  education  at  the  East.  They  <will  go  back  to  their  homes  with  the  old 
ties  still  strong,  and  the  age  to  be  traditionally  the  ruling  spirits  of  Indian  life. 

"The  general  rale  is,  mornings  from  half  past  eight  uutil  twelve  for  study ;  after- 
noons for  work ;  evenings  for  study.  Saturday  is  a  play-day,  but  there  is  encourage 
ment  to  work  for  wages  on  that  day.  Each  girl  has  a  snare  of  dining-room  work  and 
washes  and  irons  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  Indian  girls. '  Their  work  is  ex- 
amined and  they  are  marked  according  to  merit.  Afternoons  they  sew  one  hour  and 
a  half;  make  and  mend  their  own  clotbes  ;  are  inclined  to  neatness  in  their  persons, 
and  have  made  excellent  progress  in  all  indnsturial  ways.  A  characteristic  of  Indian 
work  is  nicety ;  they  are  cheerful  about  it  and  seem  anxious  to  learn.  They  cannot 
endare  continnods  hard  labor. 

**  There  have  been  Id  boys  in  the  Indian  workshop  ;  8  are  carpenters,  4  are  shoe- 
makers, 2  are  tinners.  They  keep  up  general  repairs  on  the  place ;  they  have  made  all 
needed  tables  and  desks,  70  well-finished  benches  for  the  new  academic  hall,  and  40 
window-frames  for  various  buildings.  They  repair  shoes  for  400  students  and  teachers 
and  the  families  on  the  place,  and  make  many  pairs  to  order,  also  repair  harness  for 
the  farm.  All  tinware  needed  for  the  school  and  families  together  with  repairs  of 
stoves  and  all  stovepipe,  glazing,  and  whatever  painting  is  required  for  their  work,  is 
supplied  or  done  by  Indian  workmen  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  They 
work  willingly,  have  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  work,  and  compare  will  with 
while  boys  of  the  same  age  and  advantages. 

**  Seventeen  Indian  boys  are  employed  on  the  school  farm.  They  have  planted  com, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  strawberries,  &c.  They  have  prac- 
ticed plowing,  have  care  of  feeding  and  cleaning  stock,  harness,  and  care  of  carts  and 
carriages.  Four  are  in  the  wheelwright  and  4  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  in  the  farm  de- 
partment.   They  make  as  good  carts  as  anybody  need  wish. 

*^  The  government  sends  Indian  youth  to  us,  a  private  corporation,  paying  their  fares 
to  and  from  the  institute  and  $150  per  year  for  all  expenses,  renewing  the  contract 
every  three  months.  They  are  on  oar  hands  the  entire  year.  Their  board,  washing, 
lights,  fuel,  and  medical  attendance  is  charged  at  $10  per  month,  and  at  that  rate 
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costs  $120  per  year.  Clothing  costs  aboat  $60  apiece  per  annam.  Their  tuition  or  cost 
of  education  of  $70  yearly  is  met  by  annual  scholarship  donations  of  thatamonnt  from 
private  charity.  Allowing  $30  a  year  as  the  value  of  their  work,  the  total  annual  cost 
is  $2SM)  apiece,  of  which  government  pays  only  $150.  Individuals  have  supplied  most 
of  the  extra  amount,  and  have  also  provided  funds  for  building.  Since  November, 
1878,  they  have  given  over  $40,000  for  eonstruction  alone. 

'^  Total  last  year's  charges  for  board  and  clothes  to  Indians $9,043  41 

"Paid  by  government 8,048  46 

"Deficit $994  95 

"  For  this  deficit  and  the  tuition  at  $70  apiece  for  an  average  of  65  Indian  students, 
amounting  to  $4,550,  we  look  to  the  public.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  apiece 
per  annum  is  not  a  high  price  for  the  work  we  are  doing.  We  have  so  far  expended 
for  Indians  more  than  two  dollars  from  charity  for  every  one  dollar  from  government. 

"  There  is  excellent  accommodations  for  at  least  50  Indian  boys.  Next  February  we 
hope  to  be  ready  for  over  50  g;ir]s,  for  whom  we  are  erecting  a  dormitory  that  will  cost 
$27,000  from  charitable  contributions.  Our  maximum  should  not  exceed  100  Indian 
youths. 

"  The  Hampton  Institute  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  negro  race,  there  being  about 
three  colored  to  one  Indian  student.  Colored  and  Indian  youths  mingle  pleasantly  in 
school  as  they  have  whenever  they  have  been  brought  in  contact,  and  the  effect  is  stimu- 
lating to  both.  The  negro  in  advance,  the  Indian  in  primary  classes  mixing  in  the  in- 
termediate, the  former  by  influence  and  example  pushing  the  latter  along.  There  has 
not  been  in  three  years  a  serious  fracas  between  them;  the  feeling  bet  ween,  them  is 
cordial.  Both  the  negro  and  the  Indian  are  low,  but  not  degraded.  They  are  not  a 
moral  roin,  like  reprobates  from  a  high  civilization,  whose  fall  is  as  into  a  bottomless 
pit  The  reprobate  who  lives  on  their  plane  is  far  lower  than  they.  He  is  demoral- 
ized ;  they  are  not.  They  are  not  conscious  of  being  debauched ;  he  is.  The  surprise 
of  our  work  for  both  races  is  the  growth  of  character  under  favorable  conditions.  I 
have  increasing  faith  in  the  power  of  good  surrounding  inflnencesto  overcome  the  force 
of  hereditary  traits.    This  is  really  the  point  of  the  Indian  question." 

On  the  27th  of  September  last,  I  took  back  to  their  Dakota  homes  30  out  of  the  49  of 
the  Indian  youths  who  arrived  here  November  5, 1S78.  The  party  is  accounted  for  as 
follows : 

Number  in  party 49 

Boys 40 

Girls 9 

Number  died  at  school,  all  boys 5 

Number  returned  for  sickness  (8  boys  an^  2  girls),  of  whom  2  girls  and  6  boys  have 

died 10 

Returned  for  bad  conduct 1 

Returned  at  hisuwn  request 1 

Kept  at  school  longer  by  request  of  guardians 2 

Returned  September  27th,  comparatively  sound 29 

Returned  sick 1 

49 

The  30  students  returned  as  above  mentioned  were  placed  in  regular  employment  at 
their  agencies  as  follows  : 
At  Cheyenne  River  Agency. — Louis  Aggenoughea  and  Lerry  Sbntashnay,  ages  17  and 

16,  as  farm  hands  on  the  government  agency  farm,  at  $15  a  month.  They  will  assist 
in  general  work.  Harry  Brown,  age  17,  assistant  teacher  in  government  school ;  Henry 
Fisherman,  age  20,  carpenter  and  tinsmith,  at  $25  a  month  ;  Joseph  Wahn,  age  17,  as 
helper  in  office  work,  at  $20  a  month. 

At  Crow  Creek  Agency  — Zie-wie,  a  girl,  age  '8,  assistant  in  care  of  girls  and  laundry 
work  in  the  govet n men t  school;  Edwin  Ashley,  age  21,  assistant  teacher;  Andrew 
Fox,  age  19,  helper  in  office  work,  $20  a  month ;  Pamani,  b^q  22,  carpenter,  $20  a  month. 

At  Lower  BruU  Agency,— (htoTftfi  Bushotter,  age  IH,  as  painter  and  to  teach  in  the  gov- 
ernment school ;  Henry  Rencontre,  age  21,  blacksmith  ;  James  Wechakasaka,  age  20, 
Joseph  Winnebago,  age  19,  and  Leeeuo  Rencontre,  age  19,  as  carpenters  ;  all  these  at 
$15  a  month. 

At  Yankton  Agtnqf.—Carne  Anderson,  age  15,  at  housework  in  family  of  Dr.  Smith, 
agency  physician ;  Lizzie  Spider,  age  17,  at  housework  in  family  of  Rev.  J.  P.  William- 
son, missionary  ;  Frank  Yellowbira,  age  21,  as  drill-master,  d&c,  at  Saint  Paul  school 
of  the  Episcopal  mission ;  David  Simmons,  age  16,  expects  to  teach  and  is  engaged  on 
trial  in  Mr.  Williamson's  school  of  the  CongTegational  mission.    Edward  Bishop,  age 

17,  as  school  shoemaker  in  Saint  Paul  school.  Oscar  Brown,  age  16,  helping  in  general 
work  in  Saint  Paul  school.    This  boy  is  in  delicate  health. 
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At  Stamding  Bock  J^vncaf.— John  Fleets,  age  21,  in  charge  of  agency  rtableSy  at  |1  pec 
dmy ;  Boaa  Fleets,  his  sister,  age  18.  is  offered  employment  at  housework  in  family  of 
agent  or  of  Captain  Van  Home,  at  $8  a  month  at  first,  or  as  assistant  teacher  in  agency 
Bcnool  at  remuneration  to  be  fixed  by  Commissioner ;  Uhakenmpa,  (Carries  Flying,) 
a^e  19,  as  assistant  agency  carpenter,  at  $1  per  day. 

At  Fort  Berthold  Aaency, — Josephine  Malnourie,  age  21,  in  charge  of  the  little  chil- 
dren of  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  missionary,  and  to  assist  in  teaching ;  Kamnach,  age  19,  shoe- 
niaker  and  harness  mender  for  the  agency,  at  $1  per  day ;  Ahnka,  (White  Wolf,)  an 
Arickaree,  age  23,  assistant  agency  carpenter,  $1  ^r  day ;  Laughing  Face,  age  21,  as- 
Bistant  herder  and  iarmer  at  agency,  $1  per  day;  Tom  Smith,  age  17,  assistant  herder 
and  farmer,  and  assistant  engineer,  $1  per  da^;  Ara-hotch-kish,  age  10,  and  Ea-what, 
aee  17,  at  light  farmwork,  on  boy's  wages  for  the  present,  50  cents  per  day. 

I  was  authorized  by  you  to  bring  back  28  Indians  to  replace  those  returned  home. 
The  opportunity  of  making  a  selection  of  good  material,  offered  by  my  personal  pres- 
ence in  the  tribes,  and  that  of  First  Lieut.  George  Le  Roy  Brown,  instructor  in  tac- 
tics at  the  Hampton  Institute,  who  visited  them  at  Fort  Berthold  and  Standing  Rock 
Agencies,  was  so  good  that  we  brought  back,  with  your  permit,  45 :  18  more  Indians 
than  you  guaranteed  government  provision  for.  For  the  expense  of  their  transportation 
and  education  I  assume  personally  the  responsibility,  feeling  assured  that  this  next  Con- 
gress would  not  fail  to  make  necessary  provision.  I  trust  that  this  fact  mav  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  legislators,  and  that  thev  will  consider  whether  it  is  not 
proper  for  the  government  to  assume  the  cost  of  education  of  all  the  Indian  youths 
named  below  not  otherwise  provided  for,  who  have  Just  arrived  from  Dakota,  and 
are  the  most  promising  lot  of  youths  we  have  rec  eived,  and  represent  an  influential 
and  powerful  class  at  their  homes. 

The  following  are  their  names  and  agencies : 

From  Lower  BruU, — 1, 

Ohitika,  (Brave).  Tyowicakte  (Kill  in  a  House). 

Samuel  Medicine  Bull.  Catka-tanka  (Big  Left-Hand). 

Waooapin  (Arrow  Necklace).  Tan  yan-wakuwa  (Good  Hunter). 
Mate  (Bear). 

Cheyenne  River  Agency, — 7. 

Sbonka-ska  (White  Dog).  Maj2:gie  Larribee. 

Ta-sbunka-waxte  (Good  Horse).  Joe  Marsh. 

Ikinicapi  (Fi^ht  For).  Baptist  Gabe. 
William  Larribee. 

Crow  Creek  Agency. — 7, 

« 

Pasbeca  (Skeleton  Head).  Susan  Carpenter. 

Wanmdi-cistina  (Little  Eagle).  Skeduta  (Red  Bird). 

Cetfin  (Hawk).  Rebecca. 
John  Archambeau. 

Yankton  Agency. — 8. 

Sanl  (Heyokatokca)  (Different  Horn).  William  Beans. 

Joseph  Estis.  Mercy  Isabel  Conger. 

Thomas  Tottle.  Zallie  Rulo. 

David  Strieker  (Towa-wakan-kodiwakan-  Elizabeth  Keeler. 
na)  To  His  Holy  Lightening). 

Fort  Berthold  Agency, — 6. 

Mary  Walker.  Delnskah  (Small  White  Polecat). 

Susie  Nagle.  Lashirte  (White  Back). 

Cetaghe  (or  Cracking  Wing).  Cekaga  (Many  Birds). 

Standing  Book  Agency, — 10. 

Cetansapa  (Black  Hawk)  Louis  Agard.  Josephine  McCarty. 

Taktse  ( White  Cow).  Wakan-mane. 

Hehaka-Arilya  (Yellow  Elk)  Fidelia  Walking  Medicine. 

Tiaokasin  (Looks  Into  the  Ledge).  Joseph  Arcbambeault. 

Topala  (Tne  Fourth  Resa).  Noge-Wanichi  (Jennie  No  Ears). 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  above  of  the  proportion  of  support  re- 
ceived from  government  ($150  a  year,  or  two-thirds  of  the  annual  cost)  to  state  that 
the  recent  rise  in  cost  of  material  of  all  kinds  makes  it  reasonable,  and  hardly  alters 
the  present  proportions  of  aid  from  government  and  that  fi-om  private  sources,  and 
to  ask  that  the  annual  allowance  from  government  be  raised  to  $180  per  annum. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  my  report  with  a  speech  of  "  Don't-Know-How,"  a  prominent 
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Crow  Creek  iDdian,  wboee  daughter,  Zie-wie,  had  JDBtretnnied  from  a  three  years' 
oourse  of  Btady  at  Hampton.  This  was  one  of  several  of  like  spirit  made  to  me  in 
councils  at  this  and  other  agencies. 

Speech  of  ^'DmU-hnoio  How." 

Yon  know  me  well.  I  once  carried  the  most  deadly  weapons.  I  now  lead  a  different 
life.    Yoar  chiefs  are  all  wise. 

lu  onr  wild  state  we  wish  our  children  to  have  edncatioo,  and  advise  them  well.  My 
father  gave  me  advice;  it  was  dear  advice.  *'Go  on  war-path  and  try  take  a  scalp, 
and  if  you  come  home  with  a  scalp  yon  will  be  honored;  if  you  get  killed  your  name 
will  be  honored."  Yon  know  that  was  hard,  but  we  tried  always  to  obey  onr  fathers. 
This  good  friend  of  ours  here  gives  us  advice.  This  advice,  if  carried  out,  will  bring 
everlasting  good. 

Look  at  my  daughter.  I  am  ashamed  to  appear  beside  her.  Come  out  with  your 
children.  What  do  you  fearf  I  sent  my  child  because  I  knew  good  would  come  from 
it.  Yes,  I  see  the  good  as  soon  as  my  daughter  come  back,  for  the  Indiana  now  get  her 
to  interpret  for  them.  Look  at  the  three  boys  who  have  come  back.  You,  chiefs  and 
warriors,  most  every  one  of  you  asked  them  to  interpret,  and  they  did  it.    (A  test.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

8.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  Pnndpal. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


Training  School  for  Indian  Youth, 

Forest  Grove f  Oregon ^  October  4,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  onnual  report  of  this  school  in  arcordnnce 
with  circular  letter,  dated  "Office  Indian  Affairs,  July  1,  1881,"  and  herewith  return 
answers  to  all  applicable  questions  contained  thereii). 

My  lurtt,  which  was  also  my  first  report  (which  was  for  four  months  only),  left  me 
substantially  as  follows:  With  18  scholars,  4  girls  and  14  boys,  Pnyallnp  IihIijuim;  ray 
buildiugs  incomplete;  the  work  but  just  inaugurated;  the  battle  just  commei  ced  of 
locating  an  Indian  school  in  a  community  where  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
buildings  might  bum  down  before  scholars  could  be  gathered  to  pot  in  tbeni. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED. 

School  filled  to  one  more  than  the  mazimnm  allowed,  viz,  76;  of  this  number,  48 
are  boys  and  '28  are  girls,  divided  as  follows :  Puyallups,  20 ;  Warm  Springs,  2;  Wascos, 
13;  Piut^s,  1;  Pitt  Rivers,  2;  Spokanes,  19;  Chehalis,  4;  Nesqnallys,  1 ;  Alaskaus,  12; 
Oyster  Bays,  2. 

With  my  boys  alone,  save  only  some  general  instructions  with  regard  to  farming 
given  by  my  former  industrial  teacher,  we  have  put  up  a  second  building  32  by  60  feet 
two  ami  a  half  stories  high,  with  wood-shed  and  wasn-room  attached,  24  by  15  feet, 
have  clapboarded  all  the  buildings  outside,  and  ceiled  the  principal  rooms  inside, 
using  over  :U,000  feet  of  rustic  ;  have  put  in  eight  dormer  windows,  four  in  each  prin- 
cipal building,  giving  all  two  coats  of  paint ;  manufactured  all  needed  bedsteads,  din- 
ing and  Htuoy  tables,  school  desks  ai.d  seats,  besides  fitting  up  my  office  in  good 
shape,  with  drawers  for  blanks  and  papers,  and  desks.  Have  just  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  board-roofed  building  80  by  24  feet,  for  wood-shed,  drill-room,  and  gym- 
nasium ;  have  also  laid  887  feet  of  sidewalk,  dug  out  a  large  number  of  fir  stumps, 
and  have  otherwise  beautified  the  grounds ;  have  planted  ionr  acres  of  potatoes  and 
one  of  beans,  besiles  making  garden. 

BLACK8MITHINO. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  located  in  town,  thus  securing  t  >  the  apprentices,  eight  in 
number,  the  advantages  of  agricultural  implements  to  mend,  horses  to  slti>e;  in  short 
general  blacksmithing.  I  took  with  me  on  my  la^t  trip  after  Spokane  children,  a 
wagon  wrench  made  by  a  Spokane  boy,  and  sent  to  his  father  who,  holding  it 
up  in  council  said  :  '*  In  what  other  school  has  ever  a  Spokane  boy  bteu  taught  so 
that  he  could  do  like  that.^'    I  here  give  a  short  report  iiiMde  by  my  blacksmith. 

I  would  respectfitUy  report,  that  after  eight  months'  experieuoe  with  the  Indian  boys  you  have  placed 
under  my  iiirttructiuu,  iu  the  blacksmith  department  of  ttie  industrial  scliool,  that  I  havt^  found  tlifiu 
to  possess  the  same  traits  of  white  boys,  some  learning  raoro  readily  than  others,  but  i  Rtii  glivl  to  say 
that  they  all  seem  to  show  a  desire  to  ieam,  and  that  they  have  all  made  commendable  pro.rcHH.  tut 
can  be  seen  by  any  one.  by  calling  at  our  place  of  work.  I  regret  that  we  lack  some  kinds  of  work, 
Huoh  as  a  good  wagon  shop  could  furnish,  and  I  believe  that  a  wHgou  shop  upon  the  same  plan  of  this 
blacksmith  shop,  would  more  than  be  self-snataining,  outside  of  the  instructor,  and  furnish  tuoiu  ot  a 
better  varioty  of  work  fbr  the  blacksmith  department.  I  wish  to  specially  mention  the  ^uihI  brhavior 
of  all  the  boys  under  my  care,  I  have  never  known  them  to  use  unbecoming  lauguag*',  i>r  to  bi  dis- 
courteous to  any  one.  ♦  »  •  *  •  •  • 

W.  S.  HUDSON'. 
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SHOBMAKINO. 

The  apprentices,  six  in  nomber  show  even  greater  proficiency ;  they  have  done  for 
some  time  all  the  repairing  for  the  school,  and  have  now  commenced  the  manafactnre 
of  shoes.    I  give  a  short  abstract  from  my  shoemaker's  report : 

They  have  gone  £ur  bejond  my  expeotatioiiB ;  th^  learn  very  f)Mt  and  take  a  great  interest  in  their 
"work. 

There  are  six  boys  working  under  my  instmotion,  who  began  their  first  work  January  1, 1881 ;  to-day 
they  are  capaUe  of  doing  as  nice  a  job  of  repairing  as  is  osoally  done  in  any  country  shoe-shop.  I  be* 
tieve  they  will  make  a  sucoeas  at  shoemaking. 

SAM'L  ▲.  WALKBB. 

CARPBNTBRINO. 

Need  I  any  more  than  invite  attention  to  what  I  have  alread^r  said  with  reference  to 
work  accomplished  in  bnilding,  etc.,  the  most  of  the  work  having  been  done  by  eight 
boys. 

WAGON-MAKING. 

I  only  await  authority  to  commence  this  much-needed  craft.  From  careful  esti- 
mates, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  can  save  the  government  a  large  per  cent,  by 
manufacturing  wagons  here  for  Indian  agencies  on  this  coast,  besides  giving  this  very 
essential  instruction. 

girls'  industries. 

They  are  started  at  the  wash-tub,  given  thorough  instruction  in  cooking  and  general 
honsekeeping,  in  mending,  cuttixig  and  fitting  garments  for  themselves,  and  shirts  and 
underwear  for  the  boys.  The  children  in  the  departments  mentioned  are  now  prepar- 
ing specimens  of  their  handiwork  for  exhibition  at  the  mechanics'  fair,  to  be  held  this 
montn  in  the  city  of  Portland.  This  will  greatly  assist  the  cause,  in  showing  to  the 
public  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  preparing  these  Indians 
to  be  self-supporting.    Of  the  result  of  this  exposition  I  will  inform  the  department 

AOVANCBBCBNT  IN  8TUDIBS. 

I  give  yon  a  word  from  the  Hon.  M.  C.  George,  member  of  Congress  from  this  State, 
as  indicating  his  opinion  of  their  advancement  in  the  school-room.  On  the  occasion 
of  bis  visiting  the  school,  after  he  had  concluded  sbme  remarks,  without  previous  noti- 
fication, I  told  the  children  that  they,  each  might  prepare  a  written  statement  from 
memory  of  what  he  had  said  to  them,  and  I  woula  select  the  best  two  and  forward 
(hem  to  him  at  Washington.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them,  Mr.  Gtoorge 
said: 

I  most  express  to  you  my  gratifloation  on  reoeiring  from  yon  the  result  of  yonr  reqoest  made  the  day 
I  Tiaited  the  school.  '^  .  .  "•  * 

The  two  statements  made  hy  the  Indian  pa]^  of  my  remarks  are  very  good  indeed ;  better  in  some 
respects  than  the  originaL   I  very  mach  cbabt  if  any  of  our  race  oonld  nave  done  better  than  the 
two  whose  work  yon  send  me. 
Very  troly  yoors, 

M.  C.  GEORGE. 

This  testimony,  coming  from  such  a  source,  cannot  be  too  highly  considered.  Mr. 
George  is  a  man  of  high  culture,  a  native  of  Oregon,  has  lived  allhb  days  in  a  country 
where,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  poeti^  in  the  Indian  question,  and  any  success  in 
the  matter  of  Indiiui  civilization,  m  order  to  meet  his  approbation,  must  be  genuine. 

Pushing'  general  Indian  education  rapidly  and  to  successful  issue,  cannot  be  done  at 
the  end  oi  a  pair  of  tongs,  nor  by  any  one  who  has  an  idea  that  the  Creator  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  creating  this  race.  Men  and  women  with  faith  in  God  and  the  gos- 
pel of  hard  sense  and  wo»,  and  who  go  about  their  teaching  and  work  unperplexed 
with  the  doctrine  of  "  evolu^on  "  or  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  who  expect  results, 
1ks»e  alwajfe  haive  them, 

Portland,  Greg.,  is  noted  for  a  high  standard  in  public  schools.  The  county  super- 
intendent and  one  of  the  board  of  directors,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the 
PRtbyterian  Sunday-school,  and  other  gentlemen  who  are  educators,  who  have  visited 
this  school,  sav  that  when  recitation  is  in  unison,  the  English  words  are  spoken  as  dis- 
tinct m§  in  toe  day  and  Sunday-school  of  Portland. 

The  first  mle  here  after  cleanliness  ^and  obedience  is  **  No  Indian  Talk,"  The  dele- 
gations from  different  tribes  are  divided  and  subdivided  until  all  tribal  association  is 
broken  up  and  lost.  Over  and  over  again  and  all  the  time  are  the  children  impressed 
with  the  faot  that  if  they  only  learn  to  speak  English  well  their  coming  is  a  grand 
sneeess  for  them  and  their  people.  This  and  their  entire  removal  from  family  and 
reservation  inflnences  are  the  points  of  highest  hope,  so  far  as  this  and  kindred  schools 
are  oonoemed.  How  truly  speaks  an  Indian  agent,  who  is  as  successful  as  any  in  the 
service,  and  who  writes  me  as  follows,  depicting  the  influences  surrounding  reservation 
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Bchools.    I  had  written  him  with  reference  to  two  children  from  his  reservation  whom 
I  had  thought  of  returning.    He  says : 

I  hBvo  DO  objection  to  yoar  taldng  all  the  childrou  yon  can  p^et:  the  more  the  better.  You.  hare  a 
much  more  civilizing  mill  than  I  have,  for  the  reason  that  your  school  is  surronnded  by  a  people  who 
talk  in  the  English  langnage  only,  while  my  school  is  snrroanded  by  a  poonle  who  speak  a  barbaric 
Indian  language,  and  are  on  the  lowest  round  of  ci  vilizition.  When  your  school  children  step  out  of  their 
school  they  mingle  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization,  which  helps  them  np  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 

the  school  children  at step  out  of  their  school  they  mingle  with  a  low  type  of  civilization,  which 

pulls  them  down. 

For  these  reasons,  if  the  T children  are  not  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless  and  relegated  to  barbar- 

sm  and  the  devil,  I  would  eamestlj'  advise  that  you  keep  them. 

Children,  notably  the  Spokanes,  who  are  among  my  latest  arrivals,  in  less  than  three 
months  are  talking  English  at  least  understandingly,  and  are  repeating  whole  verses, 
memorized  by  ear,  even  before  they  fuUy  comprehend  the  meaning. 

The  record  of  the  year  for  this  school  closes  with  many  who  have  been  donhters  as 
to  its  practical  results  changed  to  its  firmest  friends  and  warmest  advocates.  This,  too, 
in  this  new  Northwest  where,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  is  no  poetry  in  the  Indian 
question.  The  conduct  of  the  scholars  on  the  street  and  in  public  assemblies  is  char- 
acterized as  being  ladylike  and  gentlemanly,  and  public  opinion  gives  the  outspoken 
expression  that  the  school  ceased  months  ago,  in  any  sense,  to  be  an  experiment,  bat 
is  in  fact  in  successful  operation. 

METHODS. 

I  have  not  reported  methods  in  detail.  Our  text  books  are  the  best,  and  those  in  use 
in  the  common  schools.  Outside  of  Wilson's  charts  and  some  large  cards  for  object 
teaching,  used  in  instructing  the  beginners  who  do  not  understand  English,  I  have  not 
found  it  nec^Bsary  nor  advisable  to  provide  more  than  would  be  provided  for  a  com- 
mon school.  Continually  prompted  by  the  older  pupils,  who,  at  work,  at  play,  and  in 
the  dormitories,  act  as  mentors,  all  new  comers  eoon  find  that  to  talk  Indian  will  bring 
them  into  disfavor  with  their  companions  and  draw  upon  them  the  reproof  of  their 
parents,  who  have  uniformly  earnestly  requested  me  to  see  that  their  children  should 
not  talk  their  Indian  language. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  not  one  case  of  serious  illness  has  oc- 
curred; while,  without  exception,  the  health  of  the  children  has  greatly  improved. 
This  has  been  no  small  item  in  favor  of  the  school  among  the  Indians,  and  certainly  is 
cause  for  great  thankfulness. 

SYSTEM  OF  REWARD, 

From  the  start  I  have  felt  that  when  the  government  takes  up  the  children  from  the 
reservation,  transports  them  to  the  school,  feeds,  clothes,  and  educates  them,  and 
while  it  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  government  to  do  so,  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indiana  demand  that  at  this  point  help  should  cease;  and  so  ttie  apprentices  at  the 
dificrent  trades,  and  the  boys  who  have  done  so  much  building,  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  duty  to  themselvt^s,  to  their  race,  and  to  their  government,  demanded  cheer- 
ful obedience,  faithful  service,  and  their  best  energies.  I  should  greatly  deprecate  any 
feeling  among  them  that  they  ought  to  bo  paid  for  learning  a  trade,  tilling  the  ground, 
or  in  building  the  monument  they  have  in  the  way  of  buildings,  &o.  They  enter  heartily 
into  this  view,  and  spring  eagerly  to  their  work,  in  the  knowledge  that  this  community 
and  State  have  marked  their  diligence  and  now  accord  them  the  credit  due  to  their 
enterprise  and  success.  And  this  inspiration  is  worth  far  more  to  them,  in  character 
building,  than  any  money  that  could  be  put  into  their  hands.  I  oonnt  this  ooltare, 
next  to  English  speaking,  and  cleanliness,  the  strongest  element  in  this  school. 

FARMING. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  this  school,  with  a  reasonable  outlay  for  farm- 
ing implements  and  stock,  would  produce  quite  sutficient  to  provide  subsistence  for  300 
pnpils,  besides  giving  the  absolutely  required  instruction  in  agriculture,  tne  founda- 
tion ivdustry.  The  4  acres  upon  which  the  school  buildings  stand,  now  the  property  of 
Pacific  University,  should  be  purchased  at  once  for  the  school.  It  can  now  be  bought 
for  $375. 

There  should  be  300  pnpils  in  this  school. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  deparment  to  take  10 
Umatilla  children;  these,  with  5  others,  exceptional  oases,  which  I  have  promised  to 
take,  vrill  make  a  total  of  90  in  this  school,  36  girls  and  54  boys. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  C.  WILKINSON. 
First  Lieutenant  Third  Infantry ,  in  charge  of  School, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  UTE  COMMISSION/ 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  January  20, 1881. 

Sir  :  The  andersigned,  commissioDers  appointed  by  the  President,  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jane  15,  1880,  entitled  '*An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  for 
the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,"  respectfully  report  the  progress 
made  in  the  duties  confided  to  them  under  said  act  of  Congress  and  in  pursuance  of 
your  instructions  of  the  date  of  June  21,  1880. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  held  for  consultation  between  yourself 
and  ail  the  members  of  the  commission  (except  Mr.  Mears),  in  your  office  on  the  19th 
and  21st  of  June,  it  was  agreed  that  the  board  meet  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  28th  day 
of  Jane.  On  that  day  Messrs.  Manypenny,  Bowman,  and  Mears  met  at  the  Grand 
Central  Hotel  in  Denver.  Mr.  W.  S.  Stickney,  the  gentleman  appointed  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Commission  was  also  present.  Mr.  Manypenny,  having  been  designated  as 
chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  declared  a  quorum  present. 

The  law  and  your  instructions  were  read,  followed  by  a  desultory  conversation  in 
relation  to  the  duties  confided  to  the  Commission,  when  it  was  determined  that,  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Meacham  and  Russell,  who  were  unavoidably  detained, 
the  disbursing  clerk  be  authorized  to  proceed  at  once  to  purchase  an  outfit  of  provis- 
ions and  the  necessary  furniture  for  camp  life,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  and  clerk, 
and  forward  the  same  without  delay  to  Alamosa.  Mr.  Mears  was  requested  to  assist 
Mr.  Stickney  in  his  work. 

On  the  29tb  of  June  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Agent  Berry,  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency, 
advising  him  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  board  to  meet  the  Uncompahgre  Utes  in 
council  on  or  about  the  12th  of  July.  At  the  same  time  the  members  present  agreed 
that  the  Commission  assemble  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  on  or  about  the  8th  of  July. 
On  that  day  a  msgority  of  the  members  being  present  at  the  agency,  an  informal 
council  was  held  with  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Uncompahgre  bands,  who 
were  then  present,  with  reference  to  the  busmess  with  which  we  were  entrusted.  In 
thift  conference  it  was  made  apparent  that  there  was  not  at  the  agency  any  one  suffic- 
iently acquainted  with  the  Ute  language  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  it  was  deemed  nec- 
essary to  have  such  an  one.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  where  a  competent  and  reliable 
man  could  be  found  who  could  render  the  English  into  the  Ute  language,  the  name  of 
Capt.  U.  M.  Curtis  was  suggested.  The  Indians  all  concurred  in  the  wish  that  he  be 
employed.  On  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  when  all  the  members  were 
present,  it  was  decided  that,  if  the  services  of  Captain  Curtis  could  be  had,  he  be  em- 
ployed. On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  Ruby  mining  district, 
and  that  it  would  require  several  days  to  reach  and  bring  him  to  the  agency.  It  wiis 
the  15tb  day  of  July  when  Captain  Curtis  arrived.  A  Spanish  interpreter  was  also 
deemed  necessary,  and  I.  Sabina  Espinosa  was  employed  as  such. 

On  the  I6th  of  July,  Chief  Ouray,  by  request,  met  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  consult  as  to  the  proper  time  when  a  preliminary  council  should  be  held.  We  were 
informed  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  flour  at  the  agency,  and  that  all 
then  on  hand  would  be  issued  on  the  following  day,  and  the  agent  was  unable  to  indi- 
cate with  any  degree  of  certainty  when  he  should  receive  additional  flour.  This  fact 
was  communicated  to  Ouray,  who,  being  ill,  asked  that  we  advise  with  Sapavanari 
and  Chavanaox  and  learn  their  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  convening  the  Indians  in 
cooDcil  in  'the  absence  of  flour  ration.  The  chief  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  drst  council  should  be  deferred  until  the  White  River  Utes  arrived,  and  stated 
that  he  had  dispatched  a  runner  for  them  the  day  that  the  Commission  sent  a  messen- 
ger  for  Captain  Curtis.  He  thought  these  should  join  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  in  the 
first  council. 

On  consideration  of  the  suggestions  of  Ouray  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  White 
River  Indians,  and  in  order  that  the  agent  might  have  time  to  procure  flour,  the  first 
formal  open  council  was  set  for  21st  day  of  July. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  Mr.  Stickney,  oar  secretary  and  disbursing  clerk,  was  unable 
from  illness  to  attend  a  business  meeting  of  the  Commission.  At  that  time  his  illness 
was  not  regarded  as  serious.  He  died  suddenly  at  12..30  p.  m.  on  the  20th  July.  His 
death  was  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  physician.    Mr. 

*  Tlie  B«port  of  the  Ute  CommisaioD.  the  ratification  of  the  Ute  a/^eement,  and  the  correspondence 
belwe«n  the  CommlssioB  are  also  pnbllshed  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  No.  31,  46th  Cong.,  3d  Sees. 
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Stickney  had  in  the  brief  period  of  his  official  connection  with  the  Commission  en- 
deared himself  to  every  member  of  it,  and  all  felt  and  deeply  deplored  his  loss. 

According  to  agreement,  a  nnmber  of  the  Uncompabgres  and  some  of  the  White 
River  Utes  met  the  Commission  in  open  conncil  on  the  21st  of  Jnly.  All  the  Com- 
mission and  the  interpreter  were  present,  and  among  the  Indians  there  was  a  fair 
representation  of  the  leading  men  of  the  respective  bands.  The  Washington  agree- 
ment of  the  6th  of  March,  with  the  amendments  thereto  embodied  in  the  act  of 
Congress  June  15, 1880,  as  well  as  the  several  provisions  of  said  act,  were  each  and 
all  read  and  interpreted  into  both  the  Spanish  and  the  Ute  languages,  section  by 
section,  and  the  Indians  requested  to  take  the  agreement  and  the  law  into  their 
own  conncil  and  give  them  deliberate  consideration.  Without  any  response  to  the 
remarks  bf  the  members  of  the  Commission,  Chief  Onray  made  an  exham*tive  talk 
to  the  Utes,  explaining  the  action  of  himself  and  his  co-delegates  who  were  at  Wash- 
ington and  joined  in  the  agreement  of  March  6.  Following  nim  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men occnpi^  considerable  time  in  conversational  talk  among  themselves  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  Utes  who  were  at  Washington,  as  well  as  the  mission  of  the  Com- 
mission then  present.  The  conversation  was  orderly  and  free  from  excitement,  al- 
thongh  it  was  known  that  a  nnmber  of  the  Indians  did  not  approve  of  what  had  been 
done.    At  the  close  the  conncil  adjourned. 

On  the  22d  and  23d  of  Jnly  the  Indians  and  Commissioners  met  in  open  council. 
On  each  day  there  was  considerable  discussion,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d  the  council  adjourned  until  Monday  the  26th,  Saturday  the  24th, 
being  tne  regular  day  for  issuing  rations.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  in  council  on 
the  26tb,  a  pressing  invitation  was  given  to  the  Indians  present  to  come  forward  and 
execute  the  instrument  ratifying  the  agreement  which  had  been  submitted  to  them. 
Ouray,  in  response,  said  that  he  did  not  know  an  Uncompahgre  Ute  who  was  prepared 
to  do  so;  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  have  further  time  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
subject  in  their  own  councils.  On  consultation  it  was  deemed  proper  to  adjourn  the 
council  over  to  the  28th,  on  which  day  the  Indians  thought  they  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  us  again.  This  they  did  do,  but  in  diminished  numbers,  many  being  detained  at 
home  to  repair  their  habitations,  which  were  seriously  injured  by  storm  the  previous 
night.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  conncil  opened.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  were  consumed  in  discussion  and  explanation  of  portions  of  the  agreement,  when 
all  present  attached  their  marks  to  the  instrument,  ratifying  the  Wadiington  agree- 
ment of  March  6th,  with  the  amendments  thereto.  The  nnmber  was  thirty-six  Un- 
compahgre and  ten  White  River  Utes.  Stevens,  a  White  River  Ute,  and  brother  of 
Douglas,  was  the  first  man  to  come  forward  and  touch  the  pen.  He  was  followed  by 
Sapavanari,  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  the  trusted  friend  of  Chief  Ouray.  On  the 
29th,  30tb,  and  31st  of  July  additional  names  were  added,  until  the  aggregate  nnmber 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eleven  were  l^oompahgre 
and  thirty-four  White  River  adult  male  Ute  Indians,  who  had  executed  the  instrument 
ratifying  the  agreement. 

As  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  respective  'bands  were  at  this  time  absent,  and 
could  not  immediately  be  reached,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  Los  Finos  Agency  to  obtain  additional  signatures  to  the  instrument 
of  ratification  and  make  an  effort  to  take  a  census  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  while  his 
tolleagues  moved  for  the  Soatbem  Agency,  to  begin  the  work  there.  Mr.  Meacham 
was  detailed  for  this  duty,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  Messrs.  Manyx>ennv,  Bowman, 
Russell,  and  Mears,  accompanied  by  a  small  milita^  escort  under  conmiana  of  Captain 
Pollock  and  Lieutenant  Cla^gett,  of  the  Twenty-third  United  States  Infantry,  left  for 
that  agency.  Before  departing.  Chief  Onray  and  a  few  of  his  subchiefis  were  Inyited  to 
visit  the  Southern  Agency,  wiUi  a  view  to  have  their  aid  in  the  work  to  be  done  there. 
The  distiemce  between  the  agencies  by  way  of  the  Indian  trail  across  the  mountain 
range  does  not  exceed  130  miles,  and  yet  to  make  the  ionrtiey  by  wagon  roads  oon- 
sumed  twelve  days.  On  the  way  we  were  joined  by  John  R.  French,  the  sncoeesor  of 
Mr.  Stickney,  deceased.  ^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  August,  we  arrived  at  the  Southern  Agfioy.  Many 
of  the  Indians  were  expecting  ne,  since  such  of  the  Uncompahgre  chiefs  as  accepted 
the  invitation  had  gone  over  the  trail  and  heralded  the  news  that  the  commission 
were  on  their  way  many  days  in  advance  of  our  arrival ;  and  on  both  banks  of  tho 
river,  above  and  below  the  agency,  groups  of  Indian  tepees  were  to  be  seen. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  several  representative  men  of  the  Sonthem  Ute 
branch  called  at  our  camp.  About  10  o'clock  Ignatio,  the  head  chief  of  the  Weemi* 
nncbe  band,  called.  It  had  been  given  out  that  the  commissioners  desired  a  prelimi- 
nary council  with  the  principal  men  of  the  several  bands  who  were  then  present,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  that  day.  After  paying  his  respects  to  the  members.  Ignatio  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  proposed  preliminary  council  be  deferred.  He  said  that 
several  ohieib,  whom  he  thought  it  important  should  be  present,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
but  were  known  to  be  on  their  way  in,  and  hence  his  request  for  delay.  Moreover,  ho 
was  quite  anxious  that  Chief  Onray,  whom  he  learned  was  on  his  way,  shonld  be  at 
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the  opening  connci).  The  meeting  was  postponed,  and  Ignatio  informed  that  we  wonld 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  arrival  of  those  whom  he  expected  and  desired  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  first  oonnoil. 

Ooray  arriTed  on  the  18th  of  Angnst,  and  on  the  19th  we  cansed  a  message  to  be 
sent  to  Ignatio,  lagalor,  and  Toopanche,  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Weeminaohe,  Muache, 
and  Capote  bands,  that  we  desired  to  have  the  first  council  with  them  and  their  peo- 
ple on  the  20th,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  At  this  hour  on  the  day  indicated,  these  chiefs,  with 
their  followers,  to  the  number  of  123,among  whom  were  the  principal  men  of  each  tribe, 
met  Messrs.  Manypenny,  Bowman,  Russell,  and  Mears,  and  Mr.  John  R.  French,  the 
disbursing  clerk,  and  Interpreters  Curtis  and  Bums,  the  latter  speaking  the  Spanish 
iaoguage,  in  the  grove  near  the  camp  of  the  commissioners.  The  Indians  were  com- 
plimented by  the  commissioners  for  their  promptness  in  assembling,  and  the  Wash- 
ington agreement,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  together  with  the 
provisions  of  said  act,  were  read  and  rendered  into  the  Spanish  language  by  Mr. 
Bums,  and  into  the  TTte  language  by  Captain  Curtis,  and  the  Indians  requested  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  the  subject-matter  submitted  to  them  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Apparently  upon  his  own  motion,  and  without  any  consultation  with  his  fellows, 
Alahandra,  a  subchief  of  the  Weeminnche  band,  who  was  one  of  the  Indian  police  at 
the  agency,  arose  at  once  and  made  a  very  vigorous  speech  against  the  ratification  of 
the  agreement.  No  Indian  followed  either  to  approve  or  disavow  the  utterances  of 
Alahandra,  but  Ignatio  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the  Indians  a  few 
days  in  which  to  consider  tbe  grave  matters  submitted  to  them,  and  then  they  would, 
he  thought,  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  To  this  end  the  next  council  was  fixed 
for  the  23d  of  August.  On  that  day,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Indians  and  commissioners 
again  met  in  open  council.  The  only  result  reached  after  a  protracted  discussion  was 
the  announcement  fh>m  the  Weeminnche  Utes  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  ratify 
the  agreement.  The  Muaohes  and  Capotes  were  silent.  The  council  adjourned  over 
until  the  24th.  Before  the  hour  for  meeting  on  that  day  Chief  Ouray,  who  was  ill 
when  he  arrived  at  the  agency,  expired.  His  death  occurred  about  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  chief  until  bis  death  everv  effort  possible  was 
made  to  arrest  the  disease  and  save  his  life,  but  all  efforts  and  the  skill  of  physicians 
were  of  no  avail.  As  rapidly  as  the  sad  news  reached  the  groups  of  Indian  tepees  dis- 
persed along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  los  Pinos  these  were  struck,  and  the  inhabitauts  fled 
as  from  a  pestilence. 

None  of  the  Indians  appeared  again  in  council  until  the  26th  of  August,  when  about 
eight  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  met  in  open  council  in  the  grove  near  our  camp. 
Several  hours  were  consumed  in  discussing  the  agreement,  followed  by  an  invitation 
to  the  Indians  present  to  come  forward  and  execute  the  instrument  ratifying  the 
same.  In  response,  Ignatio  and  others  replied  that  they  thought  thelites  had  done 
an  that  could  be  ask^  of  them ;  that  tht.  iiad  already  given  up  the  mountains  in 
which  the  minerals  were,  and  wished  to  retain  the  remainder  of  their  country.  Where- 
upon the  council  acfjoumed  without  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  the  commission  met  to  dispose  of  some  rou- 
tine business  preparatory  to  breaking  up  camp  and  removing  beyond  the  line  of  the 
reservation,  there  to  await  events  for  a  few  days,  and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  n  otify 
Captain  Pollock  that  the  members  desired  to  move  early  the  following  morning. 
About  noon,  and  scarcely  an  hour  after  the  commission  had  adjourned  its  business 
meeting,  Igriatio,  lagalar,  Toupoache,  Buckskin  Charley,  Sararo,  and  about  70  more 
of  the  male  adults  of  the  Sontnem  Utes,  rode  to  our  camp  in  a  body  and  requested  that 
iDother  council  be  at  once  convened.  Immediately  the  request  was  complied  with, 
sod  the  commissioners,  joined  by  the  clerk  and  the  interpreter,  met  the  Indians  in 
open  oonncil  in  the  grove.  Without  ceremony  Ignatio  announced  that  there  had  been 
nifficient  talk,  and  he  desired  no  more ;  that  the  Indians  present  had  now  come  to  ex- 
ecute the  instrument  of  ratification,  and  it  was  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  of  tbem  that 
the  commissioners  would  be  careful  to  see  that  the  government  faithfully  fulfilled  and 
carried  out  its  part  of  the  agreement.  Seventy  of  the  Weeminnche,  Muache,  and  Ca- 
pote adult  male  Indians  joined  their  head  chiefs,  Ignatio,  lagalar,  and  Toupauche,  and 
sU  came  forward  and  as  rapidly  as  their  names  could  be  written  touched  the  pen,  and 
then  each  of  them  assented  to  and  ratified  the  agreement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
S^th  of  August  additional  male  adult  Utes,  chiefly  from  the  Muache  and  Capote  bands, 
eame  to  our  camp,  and  before  noon  these,  to  the  number  of  59,  affixed  their  marks  to 
the  Instrument  of  ratification. 

The  intention  of  the  commissioners  to  leave  the  reservation  on  this  day  was  modi- 
fied by  this  unexpected  action  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held 
St  which  it  was  determined  to  request  the  agent  to  aid  the  clerk  in  takine  the  censns 
of  the  Sonthem  Utes,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  members  be  detailed  to  visit  the 
La  Plata  Valley  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  lands 
OQ  which  to  locate  the  Sonthem  Utes.  and  that  the  other  members  remain  at  the 
igency  to  supervise  the  taking  of  the  census.  Messrs.  Bowman,  Russell,  and  Mears 
were  detailed  to  visit  the  La  Plata,  and  the  chairman  and  clerk  remained  at  the 
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agency.  The  goDtlemen  named  set  out  on  their  joarney  to  the  La  Plata  on  the  29th 
of  Aagost  and  returned  to  the  agency  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  same  members 
Itft  on  ihe  6th  of  September  for  Alamosa,  and,  if  deemed  necessary  on  their  arrival 
there,  to  proceed  to  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  to  further  the  work  at  that  place,  they  were 
iustructed  to  do  so,  while  the  chairman  and  clerk  were  left  at  the  Southern  Agency,  to 
2>rocure  additional  signatures  to  the  instrument  of  ratification,  and  if  possible  to  com- 
plete the  census. 

On  the  first  issue-day  after  the  members  of  the  commission  left  to  visit  the  La  Plata, 
it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  adult  male  Indians  of  all  the  bands  of  the  Southern 
Agency  had  left  on  their  fall  hunt,  since  scarcely  any  but  females  came  in  for  rations. 
Alabandra  was  among  the  few  men  who  were  present.  In  conversation  with  him  it 
A%  as  ascertained  that  the  young  men  of  the  Weeminuche  bauds  had  all  gone  away,  and 
he^  supposed  they  were  then  on  the  Floridal  and  the  La  Plata,  destined  to  the  Dolores 
Mountains  to  hunt.  But  very  few  of  the  Weeminuches  were  with  Iguatio  at  the  grove 
en  the  day  he  executed  the  instrument  ratifying  the  agreement.  It  was  deemed  not  ^ 
only  important  but  necessary  to  obtain  the  names  of  such  of  these  Indians  as  were 
\\  illing  to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  Alabandra  was  asked  if  he  would  go  out  after  and 
bring  them  in.  He  had  himself  executed  the  instrument  when  Ignatio  did.  He 
agreed  to  make  the  effort  aud  started  at  once.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  returned,  bringing  with  him  24  adult  males  of  the  Weeminuche  bands,  of  whom 
'SA  executed  the  instrument  ratifying  the  agreement.  He  followed  to  the  Dolores  be- 
lore  he  overtook  them.  He  stated  that  there  were  many  more  on  the  Dolores  who 
>Yore  perfectly  willing  to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  would  move  in  and  do  so  when  the 
money  promised  them  arrived  and  was  ready  for  distribution.  Ignatio  accompanied 
Alabandra  from  the  Floridal  to  the  agency  and  was  present  when  the  23  of  liis  band 
executed  the  instrument  of  ratification,  and  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  with  what  was 
accomplished.  On  consultation  with  Ignatio  itwas  found  that  he  was  willing  to  go 
out  to  the  Dolores  in  company  with  Agent  Page  and  Interpreter  Burns  to  obtain  addi- 
tional signatures  to  the  instrument  of  ratification,  aud  by  arrangement  the  agent,  in- 
terpreter, and  the  chief  started  the  next  morning  on  this  errand.  The  result  was  tbat 
at  a  council  held  on  the  Dolores  River  at  the  Big  Bend  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  47 
additional  names  were  secured. 

It  was  arranged  tbat  on  the  return  of  the  agent  and  interpreter,  the  chairman  and 
clerk  should  meet  them  at  Animas  City,  and  on  the  Utb  the  latter  loft  the  reservation 
for  that  place.  The  agent  and  interpreter  arrived  there  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th 
the  chairman  and  clerk  left  for  Alamosa,  and  reached  that  place  on  the  Hth  of  Sep- 
tt^mber.  On  the  arrival  of  their  colleagues  at  Alamosa,  a  week  before,  Mr.  Mearn  left 
immediately  for  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  work  there 
which  had  been  confided  to  Colonel  Meacham.  On  the  23d  of  September  the  roll  of 
names  of  the  Uncomjtahgre  and  White  River  Utes  obtained  to  the  iiiHtrunient  of  ratifi- 
cation at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency,  borne  by  Mr.  Mears  to  Saquache  and  from  thence  by 
special  messenger,  was  received  at  Alamosa.  It  was  found  that  the  nan»es  obtained 
at  both  agencies  aggregated  .^>H1  adult  male  Ute  Indians  of  the  confederated  bands  in 
Colorado.  This  number  the  commissioners  were  satisfied  was  in  excess  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  of  said  confederated  bands. 

This  was  the  first  duty  confided  to  the  commission  by  your  instructions.  Completed 
nnder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  ditlicnlt  thing  to  accomplish. 
Generally  our  Indian  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen.  Could  the 
negotiations  with  the  Utes  have  been  confined  to  this  class,  they  could  have  been  as- 
bembled  at  a  single  point  and  the  business conclude<l  in  a  brief  time,  but  by  the  treaty 
of  1868,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  June  15,  Irt^*!),  the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult 
male  population  of  the  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  was  re(iuired 
it»  give  efl'ect  to  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  reservation  of  these  Indians.  A  large 
))roportion  of  this  number  was  only  to  be  obtained  among  such  of  the  Indians  as  roam 
and  hunt,  and  these  were  tlispersed  in  dill'erent  directions  and  at  points  distant  from 
the  agencies,  and  it  required  time  to  bring  them  within  reach.  A<ldf,d  to  these  difii- 
culties,  the  deathof  Mr.  Slickney,  our  clerk,  and  of  Chief  Ouray  and  Kenache  (the  latter 
\vas  killed  by  lightning  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Ouray)  contributed  to  delay  our 
work,  and  hence  it  was  the  2r)th  of  September  before  it  was  known  that  the  necessary 
number  of  names  had  been  obtained  to  ratify  the  agrecnu^nt. 

All  the  names  attached  to  the  instrument  of  ratification  were  placed  there  in  the 
]trehence  of  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  except  the  17  obtained  ab  the  Big  Bend 
ol  the  Dolores.  We  believe  that  all  understooil  the  contents  of  the  agreement  and  the 
obligations  assumed  when  they  executed  the  instrninent  ot  ratification.  They  acted 
witbont  restraint  and  of  their  own  accord.  It  wa«,  however,  painf«jlly  evident  that  it 
^^as  a  fearful  stniggle  for  them  to  give  up  their  country  where  they  from  infancy  and 
their  fathers  before  them  hail  roamed  at  will  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  val- 
leys of  Western  Colorado.  Moreover  they  mistrusted  their  ability  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  new  mode  of  life  outlined  for  tleiu  in  the  agreement,  and  they  had 
feats  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  government  would  fultill  its  part  of  the  agree- 
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meDt.  With  a  sad  expression  of  ooantenance  and  with  a  voice  which  impressed  every- 
one present,  Sapavanari,  when  about  to  touch  the  pen,  said  *^  it  was  the  best  they 
could  do,  though  not  just  what  they  wanted/'  And  Ignatio,  when  in  the  act  of  sign* 
ing  the  instrument  ot  ratification,  remarked  to  ns  in  a  very  impressive  manner  that 
"  it  was  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  the  Indians  that  the  commissioners  would  be  care« 
fnl  to  see  that  the  government  faithfully  fulfilled  and  carried  out  its  part  of  the  agree- 
ment." 

The  Indians  were  assured  that  so  soon  as  the  agreement  was  ratified  the  commission 
would  advise  the  department  of  the  fact,  and  request  that  the  funds  appropriated 
should  be  distributed  per  capita  without  delay.  Our  arrangements  were  made  with 
General  Pope  for  two  military  escorts  and  transportation  to  leave  Alamosa  at  the  same 
time,  one  going  to  the  Los  Pinos  and  the  other  to  the  Southern  Agency  with  the  quota 
of  money  to  make  the  payment  at  each.  With  but  slight  delay  the  journey  was  made 
to  the  Southern  Agency  and  the  quota  of  money  due  the  Indians  there  was  distributed 
among  them.  It  was  deemed  prudent  at  that  time  to  delay  the  visit  to  the  Los  Pinos 
Agency,  because  of  the  excitement  which  followed  the  killing  of  Chief  Chavanaux's 
sou  by  a  freighter  and  the  subsequent  killing  of  the  latter  by  the  Indians.  Ileuce  the. 
money  did  not  reach  the  Uncompahgre  until  the  7th  day  of  December,  when  the  In- 
dians were  collected  and  it  was  without  delay  distributed  among  them.  The  portion 
of  money  due  the  White  River  Utes  remains  unpaid.  These  Indians  are  now,  as  we 
are  informed,  on  the  Uiutah  Reservation.  Had  we  been  able  to  carry  out  the  original 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  money,  the  work  could  have  been  completed  in  time 
to  have  f^iven  at  least  one  month  to  the  exploration  of  the  valleys  of  the  La  Plata  and 
Grand  Rivers  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  each. 

Being  unable  to  do  this,  we  are  therefore  not  in  possession  of  such  information  as 
to  warrant  ns  in  giving  you  an  apnroximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  these 
valleys  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto  that  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  feel,  however,  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  them  and  into 
the  valleys  of  other  streams  in  order  to  find  sufficient  agricultural  and  grazing  laud 
on  which  to  locate  the  Southern  and  Uncompahgre  Utes.  The  White  River  Utes  can, 
we  think,  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  such  lands  within  the  Uintah 
Reservation.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Uintah  Indians  will  make  any  objection  to  the 
location  of  the  White  River  Indians  on  their  reservation,  and  yet  in  the  future  trouble 
may  arise,  since  in  the  annual  payments  to  the  White  River  Indians  of  the  cue-sixth 
of  the  money  that  will  come  to  them  from  the  agreement,  the  Uintah  Indians  will 
not  participate.  The  Uintah  Indians  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1868,  as  well  as  to 
the  agreement  of  1873,  known  as  the  Bruuot  agreement,  and  as  late  as  October,  1878, 
they  were  regarded  as  having  an  interest  in  the  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado,  and  by 
their  chiefs  and  headmen  gave  their  assent  to  such  arraugeraents  as  were  then  in  con- 
templation for  the  surrender  of  so  much  of  the  same  to  the  government  as  was  situate 
soutn  and  west  of  the  San  Juan  mining  district.  If  it  be  assumed  that  their  present 
reservation  is  an  equivalent  for  their  interest  in  the  reservation  in  Colorado,  and  now 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  White  River  In- 
dians, and  the  land  assigned  to  them  in  severalty,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the 
Uintah  Indians  should  have  such  compensation  as  would  place  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Southern  Uncompahgre  and  White  River  Utos. 

In  the  act  of  June  15,  IS'iOy  it  is  provided  that  after  the  completion  of  the  allotment  and 
patenting  of  the  lands  to  the  Utes  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  reside,  with  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  courts  thereof.  We  fear  that  serious  evil  may  resalt  from  this  provision  of  the 
law.  During  the  paternal  relation  that  will  exist  between  the  government  and  the 
Indians  for  a  nnnjuer  of  years,  we  think  they  had  better  remain  subj^^ct  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  With  exterior  boundary  lines 
distinctly  marked  around  the  territory  in  which  these  Indians  will  be  located  on  their 
allotted  lands,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  extended  over  such  territory,  they 
would  be  free  from  much  of  the  annoyance  and  injury  that  evil  minded  persons  might 
sabject  them  to  through  the  process  of  the  State  or  Territorial  tribunals.  We  deem 
this  especially  important  in  view  of  the  radical  change  proposed,  whereby  the  Indians 
are  to  occupy  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  we  think  they  snould  be  molested  as  little 
ui  possible  until  they  have  had  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  mode  of  life. 

It  was  by  your  instructions  made  our  duty  to  use  any  possible  effort  to  secure  the  sur- 
render of  such  of  the  White  River  Indians  as  were  guilty,  or  who  were  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Agent  Meeker,  and  the  murder  of,  and  outraj^es  upon,  the  employees  at 
the  WTiite  River  Agency  on  the  29th  of  September,  1879.  This  we  did,  but  without 
success.  The  White  River  Indians  who  were  in  council  with  us  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency 
affirmed  that  they  did  not  know  who  were  the  guilty  parties.  They  said  that  the  In- 
dians supposed  to  be  guilty  had  gone  away — left  the  country  and  never  returned. 
Some  of  them,  they  said,  were  dead,  and  others  gone  they  knew  not  where.  Thoy  had 
hnnt«d  for  but  could  not  find  them.    They  thought  some  had  gone  to  and  joined  Sitting 
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Bnll.  We  ezhaasted  the  sabjeot  withont  having  obtained  any  definite  information. 
After  his  oolleagnee  left  the  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colonel  Meacham,  who  remained  there, 
endeavored,  throngh  Jack,  a  White  River  chief,  and  others,  to  reach  some  condnsion 
as  to  where  the  Indians  presumed  to  be  gnilt^  and  still  living  were.  He  failed  to 
obtain  any  definite  information  on  the  subject,  except  that  they  had  fled  the  country 
and  severed  their  connection  with  the  tribe. 

In  relation  to  Douglas,  all  the  Indians  affirmed  that  he  was  not  present,  and  did  not 
participate  in  the  murders  and  outrages  referred  to,  and,  from  all  the  information  we 
could  obtain,  we  believe  that  Douglas  is  not  guilty.  Captain  Curtis,  one  of  our  inter- 
preters, had  in  bis  possession  a  letter  from  Qovemor  Pitkin,  of  the  date  of  October  10, 
1679,  in  which  the  governor  said  Douglas  was  not  in  the  massacre.  We  presume  he  had 
satisfactory  information  on  which  to  base  this  statement.  The  Indians  appealed  to 
the  commission  to  use  their  influence  to  have  Douglas  released  from  confinement  and 
sent  home,  and  believing  as  we  do  that  he  is  not  guilty,  we  respectfully  recommend 
that  he  be  released  and  sent  to  his  people.  His  presence  among  them  will,  we  think, 
have  a  good  effect. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  among  the  Ute  Indians  made  firom  vear  to  year  since  our 
first  treaty  relations  with  them  b^r  evidence  of  their  orderly  disposition  and  desire 
to  avoid  complications  and  conflicts  with  the  white  people.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
committed  deeds  of  violence  deeply  to  be  deplored.  In  such  cases,  and  they  are  but 
few,  a  careful  investigation  of  surrounding  circumstances  will  show  that  the  Indians 
were  inspired  by  events  that  aroused  their  savage  passions  and  led  them  to  commit 
the  crimes  referred  to.  In  our  intercourse  with  them  for  several  months  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall  we  can  without  hesitation  confirm  all  that  their  agents  have 
said  in  relation  to  their  disposition  and  general  good  conduct. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledgment  of  the  important  and  courteous 
aid  given  us  by  gentlemen  of  the  Army.  On  the  several  occasions  when  we  needed 
military  escorts  and  guard  Msjor-Qeneral  Pope,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  promptly  furnished  us  with  the  desired  detail.  To  Colonels.  Dodge  and 
Fletcher,  commanaing  officers  at  the  Cantonment  Uncompahgre,  to  Colonel  Crofton, 
commanding  on  the  La  Plata,  to  Captain  Torrey,  commanding  at  Fort  Lewis,  and  to 
Captain  Brady  and  Lieutenant  Cowies,  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry,  are  we  under 
obligation  for  polite  attentions  and  efficient  help.  To  Captain  Pollock  and  Lieutenant 
Clagett,  of  the  Twenty-third,  and  Captain  Ellis,  of  the  Thirteenth,  and  Lieutenant 
Townsend,  of  the  Sixth,  and  to  the  men  of  these  several  commands,  who  went  with  us 
through  the  weary  and  hot  months  of  the  summer  and  the  intense  cold  and  heavy 
snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  winter,  are  we  indebted  for  services  whose  patience  and 
fidelity  could  only  be  made  more  grateful  in  our  memories  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
genial  and  unfaltering  courtesy  with  which  they  were  rendered. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM. 

J  B.  BOWMAN. 

J.  J.  RUSSELL. 

OTTO  MEARS. 
Hon.  C.  ScHURZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Instructions  to  Ute  commission. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  June  20, 1830. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  been  appointed  by  the  President  commissioners  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  the  agreement  with  the  Ute  Indians  of  Colorado  and  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  the  same,  you  are  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Los  Pinos 
Agency  in  said  State,  and  confer  with  Ouray  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Ute  Nation, 
as  to  tne  best  methods  to  be  pursued  in  securing  the  assent  of  the  Ute  people  to  said 
agreement,  as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '' Au  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the 
itale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  neces' 
tary  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  same,''  which  said  act  is  inclosed  herewith  and 
made  a  part  of  these  instructions. 

Your  nrst  duty  in  connection  with  your  present  appointment  will  be  to  secure  the 
ratification  by  the  Indians  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  herein  presented,  for  which 

Surpose  you  will  convene  the  Indians  in  open  council  at  one  or  more  places,  as  you  may 
etermine  best,  and  carefully  read  and  explain  to  them,  in  detail,  the  subject-matter 
of  said  agreement  as  submitted  by  the  leading  men  of  their  nation,  and  embraced  and 
ratified  by  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  the  inclosed  act; 
•ecore  and  have  properly  attested  the  signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male 
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members  of  said  confederated  bands  to  said  aot  and  agreement,  and  transmit  the  same 
to  this  office  for  the  necessary  action. 

After  securing  the  ratification  of  said  agreement,  you  will  nse  every  possible  e£fbrt 
to  effect  the  surrender  of  the  parties  presamably  gnilty,  or  who  were  implicated  in  the 
marder  of  United  States  Indian  Agent  N.  C.  Meeker,  and  the  murder  of  and  outrages 
upon  the  employes  at  the  White  Kiver  Agency  on  the  29th  dav  of  September,  1879. 
You  will  not  await  the  surrender  of  these  parties,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time 
pending  the  completion  of  your  duties.  Ton  will  then  make  a  careful  and  accurate 
enumeration,  by  families,  of  all  the  members  of  said  bands,  upon  the  completion  of 
which,  payment  of  the  $75,000  will  be  made  to  said  Indians,  as  provided  in  the  act, 
and  in  accordance  with  special  instructions  to  be  given,  when  the  necessary  funds  are 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  your  commission. 

When  the  above-named  general  services  shall  have  been  performed,  vour  commis- 
sion will  divide  into  three  parties,  to  the  first  of  which  will  oe  assigned  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  the  location  of  the  necessary  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes  in  the  vicinity  named  in  the  act.  To  the  second 
party  will  be  assigned  the  duty  of  locating  in  like  manner  the  necessary  lands  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Southern  Utes,  and  the  third  party  will  supervise  the  removal  and 
settlement  of  the  White  River  Utes  to  the  Uintah  Reservation,  as  provided  in  the  act. 
This  removal  should  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  agreement  is  signed. 

In  settling  the  Southern  and  Uncompahgre  Utes,  you  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  act,  if  sufficient  agricultural  lands  can  be  found,  locate 
them  within  the  Ute  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Colorado ;  but  if  you  are  unable  to 
secure  the  necessary  agricultural  lands  in  the  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  these  Indians,  yon  will  locate  the  residue  as  compactly  as  possible  upon 
the  La  Plata,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Grand  River  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  act  of  June. 

As  soon  as  your  commission  shall  have  determined  upon  the  general  location  of  any 
portion  of  either  of  the  above-named  Indians,  you  will  direct  the  surveying  parties, 
who  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  you  for  general  instructions,  but  to  whom  specific 
directions  will  be  given  as  to  the  manner  of  making  surveys,  to  proceed  to  survey  such 
tracts  or  parcels  of  land  as  may  be  designated  by  you.  Such  surveys  should  embrace 
only  the  lands  principally  valuable  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  and  not 
mineral  lands. 

When  the  surveys  shall  have  sufficiently  progressed  vou  will  select  not  to  exceed 
one-half  section  of  land  for  agency  purposes  for  each  of  said  bands.  Ton  will  then 
select  the  necessary  and  most  available  locations  for  school-houses,  grist,  and  saw-mills 
for  the  several  a^ncies,  as  defined  in  the  act,  and  report  them  for  reservation  from  sale 
for  the  purposes  indicated.  Tou  will  then  proceed  to  secure  the  removal  and  settle- 
ment in  severalty  of  the  Indians  upon  the  lands,  which  you  will  allot  to  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  specific  instructions  which  will  hereafter, 
with  the  necessary  blanks  for  that  purpose,  be  transmitted  to  yon. 

In  makinc  the  allotments  in  severalty,  if  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians, 
care  should  be  taken  to  locate  the  lands  for  the  members  of  each  family  contiguously. 
Yon  will  advise  them  of  the  character  of  the  land  best  adapted  to  their  use,  uie  loca- 
tions for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  in  all  other  matters  tending  to  advance  their 
interests.  In  making  the  removal  ^ou  will  visit  and  appraise  at  a  liberal  valuation 
the  improvements  of  any  and  all  Indians  upon  the  lands  to  be  abandoned,  under  the 
provisions  o£  this  agreement,  and  submit  a  list  of  the  same  to  this  department  for  ap- 
propriate action  and  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  payment. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  and  other  duties  devolving  upon  you,  your  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  your  action  should  conform,  and 
I  have  to  request  that  you  make  a  full  report  in  detail  as  to  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  2,  upon  receipt  of  which  further  instructions 
is  the  matter  named  therein  will  be  given. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  yon  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  which  you  have  been 
assigned.  In  their  execution  von  will  please  consult,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  act  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians.  The  fullest  latitude  is  given  for  the  exer- 
eise  of  the  judgment  and  direction  of  the  commission,  and  I  will  be  gratified  if  you 
will  frequently  consult  and  advise  with  the  department  in  reference  to  the  same,  and 
also  furnish  me  with  a  weeklv  report  of  your  proceedings.  I  have  also  to  recommend 
that  yon  consult  with  the  military  commanders  in  reference  to  the  more  important 
movements  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  your  duties. 

Further  instructions  will  be  given  yon  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
compensation  of  each  member  of  the  commission  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  diem, 
while  actually  engaged,  in  addition  to  their  actual  traveling  and  other  necessary 
expenses. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  8CHURZ,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Georop.  W.  Manypennt,  Alfred  B.  Mbacham,  John  B.  Bowman,  John  J. 
BusoxLL,  and  Otto  Mbars. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


RATII'ICATION  OF  UTE  AGREEMENT. 

Balijication  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Vie  Indians  in  Colorado  of  the  agreement  submitted 
by  certain  chiefs  and  headmen  of  said  bands  then  in  Washington  City  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1880,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  15, 
1880. 

Whereas,  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1880,  certain  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the 
confederated  hands  of  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  in  Colorado,  then  in  Washington  City, 
did  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  present 
reservation  of  the  con  federated  bands  of  said  tribe  ofiodiaDS,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  their  settlement  upon  lands  in  severalty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, ^hich  said  agreement  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  for  acceptance  and  ratification,  and  the  neceasary  legislation 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect ;  and. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  approved  June  15,  1880,  entitled  "An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale 
of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necensary 
appropriations  lor  carrying  out  the  same,"  Congress  did  accept,  ratify,  and  coutirm 
said  agreement,  with  certain  amendments  thereto,  as  in  said  act  set  forth,  which  said 
agreements  and  amendments  are  embodied  in  said  act  of  Cougret^s ;  and, 

Whereas  the  said  agreement  and  the  amendments  thereto,  with  the  several  sections 
of  said  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  same,  to  all  of  which  reference  is  here  had  and 
made  for  certainty,  have  each  and  all  been  submitted  to  said  confederated  bands  of 
Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  by  George  W.  Manypenny,  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  John  B.  Bow- 
man, John  J.  Russell,  and  Otto  Mears,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  said  act  of  Congress,  for  their  consideration  and 
ratification;  and, 

Whereas  said  agreement  and  the  amendments  thereto,  together  with  the  provisions 
of  each  and  every  section  of  said  act  of  Congress,  have  been  carefully  and  fully  ex- 

i>lained  and  interpreted  in  open  council  to  the  confederated  bauds  of  said  Ute  tribe  of 
ndians,  and  considered  by  said  Indians  in  their  own  councils: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  in  consideration  of  the  beneficial  provisions  in 
behalf  of  the  confederated  bands  of  said  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  contained  in  said  agree- 
ment and  said  act  of  Congress,  and  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the.  faithful  fulfillment  of  each  and  every  stipulation  in  behalf  of 
said  Indians  contained  in  said  agreement  and  in  said  act  of  CongrcHs,  tlu^  chiefs,  head- 
men, and  other  adult  male  members  of  the  confederated  bauds  of  the  Ute  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Colorado  do  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  said  agreement  as  amended  by  said 
act  of  Congress,  and  do  hereby  cede,  sell,  and  convey  to  the  United  States  all  right, 
title,  interest,  and  claim  of  said  confederated  bands  of  Indians  in  and  to  said  Ute  reser- 
vation, excepting  and  reserving  such  lands  on  thoLa  Plata  River  and  in  its  vicinity 
and  on  the  Grand  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  River,  as  may,  on  exploration, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  bo  seloetetl  and  set  apart  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Southern  and  Uncoinpahgre  Utes  to  remove  to  and  settle 
on  as  contemplated  by  said  agrfcment,  and  also  such  tract  or  tracts  of  land  as  any 
individual  Indian  or  Indians,  male  or  female,  of  said  tribe  claim  and  now  occupy  iu 
severalty. 

And  the  confederated  bands  of  said  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  do  stipulate  and  a^ree,  and 
hereby  bind  thems**lveH  individually  and  collectively,  to  remov^e  to  ani  sottle  upon 
such  lauds  as  may,  after  exploration,  be  deMi;^nated  by  said  oomminHion  for  their 
respective  homes,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  aj;reeuiont  and  said  act  of 
Congress,  and  in  each  and  every  particular  to  accept  and  carry  oat  thii  saaie,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

Dated  and  signed  in  duplicate  at  Ljs  Pinos  Agency,  Colored),  July  2J,  3),  and  31, 
1880. 


UNCOMPAJIGRE   UTK   INDIANS. 


1.  Sapovonare,  his  x  mark. 

2.  Guero,  his  x  mark. 

3.  Colorado,  his  x  mark. 

4.  Billy. 


5.  Wass. 


G.  Peah,  his  x  mark. 

7.  Curecante,  his  x  mark. 

8.  McCook,  his  X  mark. 

9.  Coho  Chiquito,  his  x  mark. 

10.  Omvitcb,  his  x  mark. 

11.  Colorao  Chiquito,  his  x  mark. 

12.  Washington,  his  x  mark. 


13.  Garrapata,  his  x  mark. 

14.  Chavanaux.  his  x  mark. 
IT).  Red  Moon,  liis  x  mark. 
10.  Angustino,  his  x  mark. 

17.  Sam. 

18.  Jocknick. 

19.  Cavare.  his  x  mark. 

20.  U-vu-pitz,  his  X  mark. 

21.  Johnson,  his  x  mark. 

22.  Patchu-vu-utz,  his  x  mark. 

23.  Cohoe. 

24.  Quasip,  his  z  mark. 
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25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
20. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

:«'. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
4:5. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
AS. 
41>. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 

56. 
57. 
5S. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

m. 

CA 
65. 
66. 
67. 


Tu-pn-nu-Da. 
Waia-zitz,  bis  x  mark. 
Ka-tab-a-witcb,  his  x  mark. 
No-art,  his  x  mark. 
Pawe-chatz,  his  x  mark. 
Harris,  his  x  mark. 
Yer-atz,  bis  x  mark. 
Colored  Flower,  bis  x  mark. 
Charley,  his  x  mark. 
Chiza,  his  x  mark. 
Crino,  his  x  mark. 
Chac-a-witcb,  his  x  mark. 
So-an-ga,  his  x  mark. 
Shaw-as-Dmp,  bis  x  mark. 
Gue-ro>macbucb,  bis  x  mark. 
Cup-pu-nap,  hisx  mark. 
Oso,  bis  X  mark.' 
Mf  ars,  his  x  mark. 
Seiblo,  bis  x  mark. 
Un-ga-witch,  bis  x  mark. 
Cbotopa  Joe,  bis  x  mark. 
Querasb,  his  x  mark. 
Saw-a-Don-wicken,  bis  x  mark. 
Mo-wi-chip,  his  x  mark. 
Ka-an-Dip,  bis  x  mark. 
Jaan,  his  x  mark. 
Ab-co-tum,  bis  x  mark. 
Pab-ki,  bis  x  mark. 
Cbarlis,  his  x  mark. 
Ar-rope,  his  x  mark. 
UD-ga-qua-sich,  his  x  mark. 
Sou-ub-ve-ant,  his  x  mark. 
Son-wa-nant,  his  x  mark. 
Choop,  his  X  mark. 
Cbe-wack,  bis  x  mark. 
Sow-er-ra-mos-quit,  his  x  mark. 
Po-wis-se-ab,  his  x  mark. 
Qua-mi-ure,  bis  x  mark. 
Qoisb-ue,  his  x  mark. 
Saw-wab-se-ont,  bis  x  mark . 
JoBf  bis  X  mark. 
Na-vie-ob,  his  x  mark. 
Tom-a-sar-ca,  bis  x  mark. 


68.  Yo-un-gatoh,  bis  x  mark. 

69.  Man-nab,  his  x  mai'k. 

70.  Ap-pa-saub,  his  x  mark. 

71.  Su-ag-gare,  his  x  mark. 

72.  Alejandro,  bis  x  mark. 

73.  Sha-va-vi,  his  x  mark. 

74.  Aoap-cru-qaich,  his  x  mark. 

75.  Hump-back,  his  x  mark. 

76.  Unqua^sam,  bis  x  mark. 

77.  Antelope,  bis  x  mark. 

78.  Car-e-now,  his  x  mark. 

79.  San-a-vitcb,  bis  x  mark. 

80.  Ya-pu- witch,  bis  x  mark. 

81.  Pe-tu-wish,  nis  x  mark. 

82.  Sen-nar,  his  x  mark. 

83.  Pi-chau,  bis  x  mark. 

84.  To-natz,  his  x  mark. 

85.  Po-want,  his  x  mark. 

86.  Nar-zatz,  bis  x  mark. 

87.  Ah-vitz,  his  x  mark. 

88.  Ki-utz,  his  x  mark. 

89.  Wur-chitz^  bis  x  mark. 

90.  Scha-wa-ratcb,  his  x  mark. 

91.  Woo-cha,  his  x  mark. 
92.'  Ca-sa-dor,  bis  x  mark. 

93.  Aleck,  his  x  mark. 

94.  John,  his  x  mark. 

95.  Chuc-er-a-cbub,  his  x  mark. 

96.  Am-mi-quas,  bis  x  mark. 

97.  Little  Bill,  his  x  mark. 

98.  Little  Guero,  his  x  mark. 

99.  Wa-ab-vish,  his  x  mark. 

100.  Charley,  his  x  mark. 

101.  Little  Un-qua,  bis  x  mark. 

102.  George  Manypenny,  bis  x  mark. 

103.  Johnson  No.  2,  bis  x  mark. 

104.  Jim  Bowman,  bis  x  mark. 

105.  Tom  Meacham,  his  x  mark. 

106.  U.  Curtis,  his  x  mark. 

107.  Jim  Russell,  his  x  mark. 

108.  Aleck  Mears,  bis  x  mark. 

109.  Carl  Schurz,  his  x  mark. 

110.  £sta,  bis  x  mark. 


We,  the  undersigned,  sworn  interpreters,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  agreement  sub- 
mitted on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1880,  by  certain  Ute  Indians,  then  in  Washington 
City,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  amendments  made  to  the  same  by  Con- 
gress in  the  act  approved  June  15, 1880,  together  with  the  several  provisions  of  said 
act  of  Congress,  were  each  and  all  submitted  by  the  Ute  Commission,  and  fully  inter- 
preted and  explained  in  open  council  on  the  2l8t  day  of  July,  1880,  to  the  bands  of 
the  confederated  tribe  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  an- 
nuities at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  and  known  as  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  as  well  as  to  cer- 
tain bands  of  White  River  Ute  Indians  then  on  the  Uncompahgre  River,  and  who 
participated  in  said  council ;  that  the  council  was  continued  on  the  22d  and  23d  of 
Jnly,  1880,  and  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  and  said  law  were  fully  discussed. 
The  council  then  adjourned  until  the  26th  of  July,  when  it  again  convened  and  the 
commission  had  read  and  interpreted  to  said  Indians  an  instrument  ratifying  said 
agreement,  whereupon  the  Indians  took  said  instrument  to  a  council  of  their  own, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  meet  the  commissioners  again  in  open  council 
on  the  28th  of  July. 

We  further  certify  that,  on  said  28th  of  July,  said  Indians  did  assemble  with  the 
commissioners  in  open  council,  and,  after  some  di8cus8ion,paid  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion was  signed  by  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  adult  Indians  of  the  Uncompahgre 
bands,  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  3l8t  of  July,  1880,  whose  names  appear  above,  with  a  mil 
nnderstanding  of  the  object  and  intent  of  the  same. 

We  further  certify  that  we  witnessed  Ihe  execution  of  said  instrument  of  ratification 
by  the  Uncompahgre  Ute  Indians,  whose  names  appear  as  above. 

URIAH  M.  CURTIS,  Ute  Interpreter, 

J.  SABINO  ESPINOSA,  Spanish  Interpreter. 

Los  Pinos  Ixdun  Agbkcy,  Colorado,  August  2, 1880. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETABT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


UNCOMPAHORB  UTS  INDIANS. 


111.  August dfTom, 

112.  August  14,  Ah-kos-se-wa-witz,  his  x 

mark. 

113.  August  14,  Mariah,  bis  x  mark. 

114.  August  17,  Pap  Rice,  his  x  mark. 

115.  August  17,  Piiktn,  his  x  mark. 

September  2, 

116.  Pal -ma-tit,  his  x  mark. 

117.  Tarn-man,  his  x  mark. 

118.  Spears,  his  x  mark. 

119.  Egfj^lestoD,  his  x  mark. 

September  3. 

120.  Ar-ronp,  his  x  mark. 

121.  Raw-a-na-to-chochae-wicket,  his    x 

mark. 

122.  Elk,  his  x  mark. 

123.  Saw-wan-ne-nas-sit,  his  x  mark. 

124.  Ah-cot-to-weetsoov,  his  x  mark. 

125.  Wap-SQok,  his  x  mark. 

126.  No-yase-non-a-va-re,  his  x  mark. 

September  7. 

127.  Alhandra,  his  x  mark. 

128.  Unca  Sam,  his  x  mark. 

129.  8a-man-e-qae-cat,  his  x  mark. 

130.  Ah-cat-ta-ga-vie,  his  x  mark. 

131.  George,  his  x  mark. 

132.  Wy-asket,  his  x  mark. 

133.  Ca-rah-pot-ta,  his  x  mark. 

134.  Tar-rep-pah,  his  x  mark. 

135.  Cho-wit-o-nov,  his  x  mark. 

136.  Waap,  his  x  mark. 

137.  Backskin  Jim,  his  x  mark. 

138.  Quan-ne-ta,  his  x  mark. 

139.  Sow-wa-na-Dup,  his  x  mark. 

140.  Occnp-a-ghar,  his  x  mark. 

141.  Son-wah-ro-ve-a-got  (Blae  Qnm),  his 

X  mark. 

142.  SocHqui-tah,  his  x  mark. 

143.  Stoy,  his  x  mark. 
144. 

145.  Tah-oo,  his  x  mark. 

146.  Too-wup-i-'no-na,  his  x  mark. 

147.  Ko-roo-po-etz,  his  x  mark. 

148.  Kar-ra-tee,  his  x  mark. 

149.  Oho-blanko,  his  x  mark. 

150.  Qaa-soop,  his  x  mark. 

151.  Ta-poo-itz,  his  x  mark. 

152.  Ap-poo-peah,  his  x  mark. 

153.  Ahi-can-cos-snt,  his  x  mark. 

154.  Wor-tetz,  his  x  mark. 

155.  Go-mse,  his  x  mark. 

156.  Now-wap,  his  x  mark. 

157.  Charley  Galota^  his  x  mark. 

158.  Che-ke-to-co,  his  x  mark. 

159.  Joe  Ute,  his  x  mark. 
160. 

161.  George,  his  x  mark. 

162.  La-me-see,hi8  x  mark. 

163.  Nick-kop,  his  x  mark. 

164.  Jones,  his  x  mark. 

165.  Henry  Wilson,  his  x  mark. 

166.  Wah-seah,  his  x  mark. 

167.  Arrow-witz,  his  x  mark. 

168.  Na-i>oo-az,  his  x  mark. 

169.  Now-np-we,  his  x  mark. 

170.  Tah  yis,hi8  x  mark. 


1880. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 

181. 

182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 

201. 

202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210. 

211. 

212. 

213. 

214. 

215. 

216. 

217. 

218. 

219. 

220. 

221. 

222. 

223. 

224. 

225. 

226. 

227. 

228. 

229. 

230. 

231. 

232. 

233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 


Ta-goo,  his  x  mark. 
Ar-ri-natz,  his  x  mark. 
Sah-a-net,  his  x  mark. 
Yarrow-np,  his  x  mark. 
Nan-now,  nis  x  mark. 
Tah-a-mntz,  his  x  mark. 
Sah-to-wock-tit,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-oh,  his  x  mark. 
Che-gar-rat,  his  x  mark. 
Se-m-ah,  his  x  mark. 
Le-a-ohitz,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-pootz,  his  x  mark. 
Moo-witz,  his  x  mark. 
Roo-vi-yet,  his  x  mark. 
Cns-sa-matz,  his  x  mark. 
Pa-voo,  his  x  mark. 
Avitz,  his  X  mark. 
Steve,  his  x  mark. 
Johnson,  his  x  mark. 
Tnck,  his  x  mark. 
Ranken. 

Choomp,  his  x  mark. 
Sav-va-yi-wat,  his  x  mark. 
Qna-na-hay,  his  x  mark. 
Ap-pa-noo-ah,  his  x  mark. 
Qae-se-o,  his  x  mark. 
Sam  Patch,  his  x  mark. 
Sa-qna-ma,  his  x  mark. 
0-cbe-got,  his  x  mark. 
Masisoo,  his  x  mark. 
Yon-woo-we-gotz,  his  x  mark. 
Cho,  his  X  mark. 
Ta-pnt-ohe-ah,  his  x  mark. 
Pat-do-wip,  his  x  mark. 
Mat-chav-an-up,  his  x  mark. 
Yaw-witz,  his  x  mark. 
Chi-op-wa,  his  x  mark. 
Ah-goo-tak,  his  x  mark. 
Kos-too-watz,  his  x  mark. 
San-tel-Iic-co,  his  x  mark. 
Tabbo-gooch,  his  x  mark. 
Sher-mut-chu-etts,  his  x  mark. 
We-cop-se-ah,  his  x  mark. 
0-take,  his  x  mark. 
Tu-put-che-ah,  his  x  mark. 
Ac-cop-poo-oz,  his  x  mark. 
Koo-ratz,  his  x  mark. 
Cba-coon,  his  x  mark. 
CJhow-wa-ku,  his  x  mark. 
Ky-nse-sa,  his  x  mark. 
Ac-oop-pow-gitz,  his  x  mark. 
Wit-chah,  his  x  mark. 
Ala-man,  his  x  mark. 
Ka-rupp,  his  X  mark. 
Te-oo-o-see,  his  x  mark. 
At-choop,  his  X  mark. 
Tah-poo-ish,  his  x  mark. 
Saw-qua-no-gwap,  his  x  mark 
Sa-wa-wa-raoe,  his  x  mark. 
Kop-pa-roo,  his  x  mark. 
Com-ma-ohee,  his  x  mark. 
Sherman,  his  x  mark. 
John,  his  x  mark. 
Tah-go-pitz,  bis  x  mark. 
Cho«cop-o-see,  his  x  mark. 
Pat-tow-wab,  bis  x  mark. 
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237.  Ao-oap-ab,  his  x  mark. 
23b.  No-poo-itz,  his  x  mark.  i 

239.  Ah-goo-take,  his  x  mark. 
2^10.  Eas-ta-watz,  his  x  maik. 

241.  O-tos,  his  X  mark. 

242.  Tar-par-ka,  bis  x  mark. 

243.  Wa-wo-Dee-ah-ip,  bis  x  mark. 

244.  Sieblo,  bis  x  mark. 

245.  Hadey,  bis  x  mark. 

246.  To-maob-eat,  bis  x  mark. 

247.  San  Jaan,  bis  x  mark. 
246.  PaDta-lone,  bis  x  mark. 


249.  See-an-a-to-witz,  bis  x  mark. 

250.  Tab-Tab,  bis  x  mark. 

251.  Sap-sto-i-wiok,  bis  x  mark. 

252.  PaVpa-ti,  his  x  mark. 

253.  Sa-a-gre,  his  x  mark. 

254.  Nee-oow-ree,  bis  x  mark. 

255.  Koot-see-ah-me,  bis  x  mark. 

256.  Tim  Shane,  his  x  mark. 

257.  Kan-ye-yoQi  bis  x  mark. 

258.  Saw-wa-wy-asb,  bis  x  mark. 

259.  Ao-com-arrow-^atrsbot,  his  x  mark. 

260.  Co-obat-oba-witz,  bis  x  mark. 


Sfptcfkber  15. 


261.  Spook,  bis  x  mark. 

262.  Snt-ti-oke,  his  x  mark. 

263.  I-i-ka,  bis  x  mark. 

264.  To-pn-na-ket,  bisx  mark. 

265.  Hairy  man,  bis  x  mark. 

266.  Too-nnts,  bis  x  mark. 

267.  Pao-woos-kisB,  bis  x  mark. 

268.  Groom  Wasbineton,  bis  x  mark. 
269l  Wo-ka-pis-set,  his  x  mark. 

270.  Up-steele-i-onte,  bis  x  mark. 

271.  At-low-witz,  his  x  mark. 

272.  Saw-wongb-sbe-ant,  his  x  mark. 

273.  Mnncb-oo-ratz,  bis  x  mark. 

274.  Tow-oke-tbe-arrowitz,  bis  x  mark. 

275.  Too>nnpp,  his  x  mark. 

276.  Arrow-goo,  his  x  mark. 

277.  Ni-o-witz,  bis  x  mark. 


278.  Mo-go-opp,  bis  x  mark. 

279.  Ao-cap-pe-nke,  his  x  mark. 

280.  Wn-np-i-nootz,  bis  x  mark. 

281.  Si-ga-cbe,  his  x  mark. 

282.  Chitrobe-atz,  his  x  mark. 

283.  Pow-watz,  his  x  mark. 

284.  Johnny  Beede,  bis  x  mark. 

285.  Snt-to-pe-qni-ket,  bis  x  mark. 

286.  El-le-pis,  bis  x  mark. 

287.  Pow-o-cbatz,  his  x  mark. 

288.  Kap-poo-kantz,  bis  x  mark. 

289.  Pis-cno,  bis  x  mark. 

290.  Sak-ki-moop,  bisx  mark. 

291.  Sow-wa-ve,  bis  x  mark. 

292.  Ar-reep,  bis  x  mark. 

293.  We-ah-wi,  bis  x  mark. 


September  17, 


294.  Tkb-ah,  bis  x  mark. 

295.  Sab-ze-wap,  his  x  mark. 

296.  Saw -oat-obap,  his  X  mark. 

297.  Ta-no-wiutz,  bis  x  mark. 

298.  Ao-cow-vootz,  bis  x  mark. 

299.  Am-mo-nee,  bis  x  mark. 
3U0.  Ao-cow-win-na,  bis  x  mark. 

301.  Poo-room,  bis  x  mark. 

302.  Nic-ooo^tz,  bis  x  mark. 

303.  Too-wootz,  bis  x  mark. 

304.  Too-mies,  bis  X  mark. 

305.  Oc-i-rab,  bis  x  mark. 

306.  Too-gwa-no-gootz,  bis  x  mark. 


307.  Ao-oow-na-wot-ont,  bis  x  mark. 

308.  Ab-kan-a-watroat,  bis  x  mark. 

309.  Tow-va-boots,  bis  x  mark. 

310.  Wa-wa-nee,  his  x  mark. 

311.  Pee-tootz,  bis  X  mark. 

312.  Saw-was-too-pi-mo-cbi-ont,  bis  x  mark. 

313.  Mow-tab- we-tnp,  bis  x  mark. 

314.  Sow-wa-ra-qn-wa-rant,  bis  x  mark. 

315.  Pow-etz-chntz,  bis  x  mark. 

316.  Ac-cnt-ti-pe-uootz,  bis  x  mark. 

317.  Wab-botz,  bis  x  mark. 

318.  See-qnee-ta,  bis  x  mark. 

319.  Waap,  bis  x  mark. 


I  hereby  oertify  on  honor  that  the  above  signatures  of  male  adnlt  Uncompabgre  Ute 
Indians  to  the  foregoing  instroment  of  ratification  of  the  agreement  submitted  to  said 
Uncompagbre  Ute  Indians,  by  the  Ute  Commission,  were  obtained  under  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 1880;  that  they  are  genuine,  and 
that  everv  name  was  written  and  signed  under  my  personal  supervision  and  in  my 
preeenoe,  beginning  at  No.  Ill,  on  the  6tb  day  of  August,  1880.  to  No.  319,  inclusive, 
ending  on  the  18tb  day  of  September,  1880,  and  that  each  Indian  voluntarily  signed 
and  executed  the  same,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  September  18,  A.  D. 
18»0. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM, 

CammiseUmer, 

We  hereby  eertily  that  the  Unoompagbre  Ute  Indians,  wboee  names  are  attached  to 
IhefbregoiDg  instrument  of  ratification  fh>m  No.  Ill  to  No.  319,  inclusive,  voluntarfly 
lifmed  and  executed  the  same  in  our  presence. 

Dated  and  ligned  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado,  this  18th  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1880. 

W.  H.  BERRY, 

United  States  Indian  AgenU 
AARON  BRADSHAW,  Clerk. 

Datad  and  aigned  in  duplicate  at  Los  Pinoa  Agency,  Colorado,  July  29, 30,  and  31, 
loeO. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


WHITE  RIVER   UTE   INDIANS. 


1.  Capt.  Jack,  his  x  mark. 

2.  StepbenH,  bis  x  mark. 

3.  Pant,  bia  x  mark. 

4.  Saw-a- wick,  bis  x  mark. 

5.  Ta-san-tasaD-ftikiD,  his  x  mark. 

6.  Pa-pa-tee,  his  x  mark. 

7.  Pa-vis-ky,  his  x  mark. 

8.  UD-ga-ma,  his  x  mark. 
9..  Tas-qoe-och,  his  x  mark. 

10.  Yar-ma-nent,  bis  x  mark. 

11.  Jam-cazka,  his  x  mark. 

12.  Cn-mp-ab,  bis  x  mark. 

13.  Qni-oach,  bis  x  mark. 

14.  Heory  James. 

15.  Timothy. 

16.  8ow-wa-wacb,  his  X  mark. 

17.  Boram,  bis  x  mark. 


18.  Xan-Datch,  bis  x  mark. 

19.  Ka-sa-mip,  bis  x  mark. 

20.  Rankeo. 

21.  Si»ear. 

2*2.  Cbief  JohDSOD,  his  x  mark. 

23.  Wach-cnp,  bis  x  mark. 

24.  Wap-sack,  bis  x  mark. 

25.  Un-ga-maach,  hi^  x  mark. 

26.  Ya-go,  his  X  mark. 

27.  Tow-wau-tatch,  bis  x  mark. 
2^.  Antooio,  his  X  mark. 

29.  Ab-ka-ri,hi8  x  mark. 

30.  Jim,  his  X  mark. 

31.  Uncle  Sam,  his  x  mark. 

32.  To-pa-cbitz,  bis  x  mark. 

33.  Qu-cba-chitz,  bis  x  mark. 
3-1.  Sbou-way-ramp,  his  x  mark. 


We,  the  andersigned,  sworn  interpreters,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  White  River  Ute 
Indians,  wliose  names  appear  above,  were  in  the  conncils  with  the  Uncompagbre  Ute 
Indians  referred  to  in  oar  certificate,  in  relation  to  said  last-named  Indians,  and  their 
ratification  of  the  agreement  contained  in  the  act  of  Congre^  of  Jnne  18,  1*^*0;  that 
said  White  River  Indians  beard  the  interpretation  and  explanations  made  by  the 
commission,  in  relation  to  said  agreement  and  said  instrument  of  ratification,  and  fally 
understood  the  same. 

We  fnrtber  certify  that  we  witnessed  the  execution  of  said  instrument  by  said  White 
River  Indians,  whose  names  appear  as  above. 

URIAH  M.  CTTITIS, 

Ute  Inlerpret^r, 
J.  SABINO  ESPINOSA, 

^jtanish  Interpreter. 
Los  PiNOs  Indian  Agency, 

Colorado,  August  2, 1880. 


WHITE  RIVER  UTE  INDIANS. 


August  14,  1880. 


35.  Tab-vis-see-atz,  his  x  mark. 

36.  Choo-toompb,  bis  x  mark. 

37.  At-chee,  bis  x  mark. 

38.  Commission,  his  x  mark. 

39.  Ty-qnan,  his  x  mark. 

40.  8atcb-nip-we-gnt,  bis  x  mark. 

41.  Tsoo-cbitz,  bis  x  mark. 

42.  T-soe-choor,  bis  x  mark. 

43.  8o-a-not-che-cut,  bis  x  mark. 

44.  Wee-tom,  bis  x  mark. 

August  31. 

45.  Te-ag-wa,  his  x  mark. 

46.  At-cWqua,  bis  x  mark. 

47.  Sow-wa-se-now-acnt,  his  x  mark. 

48.  Ta-ro-roas  his  x  mark. 


49.  Nan-nab-po-ah,  bis  x  mark. 

50.  Sow-wah-nach-acut,  bis  x  mark. 

51.  Washington,  his  x  mark. 
.V2.  Tir-me-nioo-goo,  his  x  mark. 

53.  Com-maash,  bis  x  mark. 

54.  Sab-re-oov,  bis  x  mark. 

55.  Pah -git,  bis  x  mark. 

56.  Pis-too-goo-nare,  his  x  mark. 

57.  Kaw-pitz,  bis  x  mark. 

September  7. 

58.  Koo-up-wa-pwa.  his  x  mark. 

59.  Pow-way,  his  x  mark. 

60.  Sit-choomp,  bis  x  mark. 

September  18. 

61.  Tat-pi-a*",  his  x  mark. 


I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  signatnres  of  male  adult  White  River  Ute 
Indians  to  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  agreement  submitted  to  said 
Indians  by  the  Ute  Commission  were  obtained  under  and  in  conformity  to  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  15,  18S0;  that  they  are  genuine,  and  that  every  name  was 
written  and  signed  under  my  personal  supervision  and  in  my  presence,  beginning  at 
No.  35,  on  the  14th  day  ot  August,  18;?0,  to  No.  61,  inclusive,  ending  on  the  Ibtb  day  of 
Sentember,  IHho,  and  that  each  Indian  voluntarily  signed  and  executed  the  same  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act. 

Dated  and  if*gnod  at  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  September  18,  A.  D. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM, 

Commmioner, 
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We  hereby  certify  that  the  White  River  Ute  ladianSy  whose  names  are  attached  to 
the  foregoing  instrament  of  ratification,  from  No.  35  to  No.  Gl,  inclusive,  volnntariiy 
signed  and  executed  the  same  in  onr  prf'sence. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  this  18th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1880. 

W.  H.  BERRY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
AARON  BRADSHAW,  Clerk. 

We,  the  undersigned  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  adult  male  Indians  of  the  bands  of 
the  confederated  tribe  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  an- 
nuities at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  having  had  the  foregoing  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  certain  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  said  Ute  tribe  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1880,  together  with  said  agree- 
ment and  the  amendments  thereto  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 
1S80,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  fully  interpreted  and  explained 
to  us  in  open  council,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to  all  thestipulations  contained  in  said 
instrument  of  ratification  and  in  said  agreement  as  amended,  and  bind  ourselves,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  to  accept  of  and  carry  out  the  several  provisions  of  the 
same  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof.. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  in  Colorado,  in  duplicates,  August  27 
and  28,  A.  D.  1880. 


1. 

2. 

3, 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47 

48. 


Ignacio,  his  x  mark. 

49. 

Cogwhat,  his  x  mark. 

50. 

Toopache,  his  x  mark. 

51. 

Buckskin  Charley,  bis  x  mark. 

52. 

Nancese,  his  x  mark. 

53. 

"Seraro,  his  x  mark. 

54. 

Chanis,  his  x  mark. 

55. 

Padra,  hi^  x  mark. 

56. 

Cbinma,  his  x  mark. 

.57. 

Soosoone,  bis  x  mark. 

58. 

Trnchee,  his  x  mark. 

59. 

Quartro,  his  x  mark. 

60. 

Dick,  his  x  mark. 

61. 

Wanneka,  his  x  mark. 

62. 

Taliane,  his  x  mark. 

63. 

Chimecho,  his  x  mark. 

64. 

Toraco,  his  x  mark. 

65. 

Washington,  his  x  mark. 

66. 

Cherits  Ignacio,  his  x  mark. 

67. 

Quinche,  his  x  mark. 

68. 

Pawinche,  his  x  mark. 

69. 

Carisnepo,  his  x  mark. 

70. 

Camerowich,  his  x  mark. 

71. 

Comecu,  his  x  mark. 

72. 

Pedrogaleas,  his  x  mark. 
Tonacnaquin,  his  x  mark. 

73. 

74. 

Cimaron,  his  x  mark. 

75. 

Ojo  Blanco,  his  x  mark. 

76. 

Porats,  his  x  mark. 

77. 

Manole,  his  x  mark. 

78. 

Camagarito,  his  x  mark. 

79. 

Cocbabimoch,  his  x  mark. 

80. 

Doctor,  his  x  mark. 

81. 

Samoso,  his  x  mark. 

82. 

Tishawat,  his  x  mark. 

83. 

Coc^iacbnnt,  his  x  mark. 

84. 

Juan  Coetra,  his  x  mark. 

85. 

Padra  Mancho,  his  x  mark. 

86. 

Jim,  bis  X  mark. 

87. 

Repis,  his  x  mark. 

88. 

Cow  Jim,  his  x  mark. 

89. 

Paverone,  his  x  mark. 

90. 

Arroch,  his  x  mark. 

91. 

Anacip^ano,  his  x  mark. 
Sapanche,  his  x  mark. 

92. 

93. 

Pachegutse,  his  x  mark. 

94. 

Chowab,  bis  x  mark. 

95. 

Towabaoient,  bis  x  mark. 

96. 

Tarahuach,  his  x  mark. 
Cunapaw,  his  x  mark. 
Martin,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Colorow,  his  x  mark. 
Manuel,  his  x  mark. 
Spuviuts,  his  X  mark. 
Quinanch,  his  x  mark. 
Monochinoch,  his  x  mark. 
Abiqui,  his  x  mark. 
Showababut  (Blue),  his  x  mark. 
Punche,  his  x  mark. 
Powcach,  his  x  mark. 
Eroads,  bis  x  mark. 
Pere,  his  x  mark. 
Wancheap,  his  x  mark. 
Alhandra,  his  x  mark. 
Muncbe,  bis  x  mark. 
Qnasiche,  his  x  mark. 
Tasuchacome,  his  x  mark. 
Fillepe,  his  x  mark. 
Juan  Martin,  his  x  mark. 
Conchatow,  his  x  mark. 
Peah,  his  x  mark. 
Antelope,  his  x  mark. 
Juan  Dios,  his  x  mark. 
Aconca,  his  x  mark. 
Casodor,  his  x  mark. 
Captain  Juan,  bis  x  mark. 
Gangino  Blanco,  his  x  mark. 
Burnt  Boot,  his  x  mark. 
To-match,  his  x  mark. 
Buffalo  John,  his  x  mark. 
Magil.his  x  mark. 
Corvasier,  his  x  mark. 
Cordeva,  his  x  mark. 
Pa  vase  hj,  his  x  mark. 
App,  his  X  mark. 
Un  go  went,  his  x  mark. 
Apaou,  bis  x  mark. 
Koraorats,  his  x  mark. 
Oaroswats,  his  x  mark. 
Tawosh,  his  x  mark. 
Blackwater,  bis  x  mark. 
Awnee,  his  x  mark. 
George  Bent,  his  x  mark. 
Attore,  his  x  mark, 
lagula  Colo,  his  x  mark. 
Ungipogerrooenty  his  x  mark. 
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116.  Moqnite,  his  x  mark. 

117.  Nannooch,  his  x  mark. 

118.  Shaimookoo,  his  x  mark. 

119.  Tow-we-ahy  his  x  mark. 

120.  Pennereaoh,  his  x  mark. 

121 .  Qaarroah,  his  x  mark. 

122.  Waooh,  his  x  mark. 

123.  FranoisoOy  his  x  mark. 

124.  OrooianOy  his  x  mark. 

125.  Lieatenant,  his  x  mark. 

126.  Amey,  his  x  mark. 

127.  Tapai^y  his  x  mark. 

128.  Savnpp,  his  x  mark. 

129.  PahDeoaTaty  his  x  mark. 

130.  Pekittigan,  his  x  mark. 

131.  Maonp,  his  x  mark. 

132.  Tapooohe,  his  x  mark. 

133.  NayiSy  his  x  mark. 


97.  Mayino«  his  x  mark. 

98.  Carats,  his  x  mark. 

99.  Ungamo,  his  x  mark. 

100.  PeMrOy  his  x  mark. 

101.  Nnrope,  his  x  mark. 

102.  Tawtannee,  his  x  mark. 

103.  Coomway,  his  x  mark. 

104.  Qreeno,  his  x  mark. 

105.  NaoDab,  his  x  mark. 

106.  Totower,  his  x  mark. 

107.  Billy  his  X  mark. 

108.  Ungapoory  his  x  mark. 

109.  Canennpy  his  x  mark. 

110.  Macisko  Aropnletto,  his  x  mark. 

111.  Ungayonghyiiisx  mai^. 

112.  Qmnanohee,  his  x  mark. 

113.  Missouri,  his  x  mark. 

114.  Sowwocbenty  his  x  mark. 

115.  OorawiSy  his  x  mark. 

Woy  the  nndersignedy  sworn  interpretersy  do  hereby  certi^  that  the  agreement  sub- 
mitted by  certain  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  confederated  bands  of  U te  Indians  in 
ColoradOy  then  in  Washington,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  6th  day  of- 
March.  A.  D.  1880,  with  the  amendments  made  thereto  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved J  ane  15y  A.  D.  1880,  together  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  and 
the  foreeoinff  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  same,  which  was  signed  by  the  Uncom- 
pafagre  bands  aod  certain  White  River  Indiaos  on  the  29thy  30tny  and  31st  days  of 
July.  A.  D.  1880y  were  each  and  all  submitted  in  open  council  to  the  several  bands  of 
Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Southern  Ute 
Agency  on  the  S^th  day  of  August y  1880y  by  George  W.  Manynennyy  John  B.  Bowman, 
John  3,  Russelly  and  Otto  Mears,  members  of  the  Ute  CommtssioUy  and  were  fully  in- 
terpreted and  explained  by  us  to  said  bands  of  Indians :  that  the  several  provisioos  of 
said  agreement  aud  said  act  of  Congreas  were  discussed  by  said  commissioners  and  said 
Indians  in  open  council  on  the  23d  and  26th  days  of  Augusty  A.  D.  1880,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  discussion  being  interpreted  by  us. 

We  further  certify  that  tne  said  Indians  fuUy  understood  the  provisions  of  said 
agreement  and  act  of  CongresSy  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  said  instrument  of  ratifi- 
oatiouy  before  they  signed  the  same. 

Dated  at  the  Soutnern  Ute  Agenoyy  in  Colorado,  this  28th,  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1880. 

W.  F.  BURNS, 

SpanMi  Inttnrpreier, 
U.  M.  CURTIS, 

Vie  Interpreter, 

We,  the  undersigned  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  adult  male  Indians  of  the  bands  of 
the  confederated  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  an- 
nuities at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  having  had  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  submitted  to  the  Secretai^  of  the  fntenor  by  certain  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  said  Ute  tribe  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1880,  together  with  said  agree- 
ment and  the  amendments  thereto  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 
1880,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  fully  interpretect  and  explained 
to  us  in  open  council,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to  all  the  stipulations  contained  in 
said  instrument  of  ratification  and  in  said  agreement  as  amended,  and  bind  ourselves, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  accept  of  and  carry  out  the  same  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

Signed  and  dated  at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  &o.^  in  duplicate,  September  6, 1880. 

134.  Marian-o,  his  x  mark. 

135.  Ce-wer-itch,  his  x  mark. 

136.  Cal-a-bas-a,  his  x  mark. 

137.  Pa-at-um,  his  x  mark. 

138.  Ah-ca-witeh,  his  x  mark. 

139.  To-mas,  his  x  mark. 

140.  Red  Jacket,  his  x  mark. 

141.  Die-go-nar-an-go,  his  x  mark. 

142.  Onie-ca-riteh,  his  x  mark. 

143.  Wapp,  his  x  mark. 

144.  Pe-ka-ote,  his  x  mark. 

145.  Wa-ra,  his  x  mark. 


146.  Cie-go.  his  x  mark. 

147.  Antouio  Jos^,  his  x  mark. 

148.  Witeh-a-poke-te-quer-np,  his  x  mark. 

149.  Nat-ta-i>e-ta-re,  his  x  mark. 

150.  Medicine  Man,  his  x  mark. 

151.  Sin-nap,  his  x  mark. 

152.  Phil-lip-pe.  his  x  mark. 

153.  Ta-we-ah,  his  x  mark. 

154.  A-pah-witeh,  his  x  marie. 

155.  Ton-ca-cho,  his  x  mark. 

156.  Che-va-to,  his  x  mark. 


Dated  and  signed  in  duplicate,  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Deloris  River,  Colorado,  Sep- 
tember 11, 1^ 
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157.  Ahcarvitoh;  his  x  mark. 

158.  Co-ohop-pa-waD,  his  x  mark. 

159.  Pah-mi-chach,  his  x  mark. 

160.  Pah-Da-qiii-tu,  his  x  mark. 

161.  Pah-wasb,  his  x  mark. 
163.  Coo-ya-b»,  his  x  mark. 

163.  Xarragninnip,  his  x  mark. 

164.  Oo-mo-witcb^  his  x  mark. 

165.  Sa-kitch,  his  x  mark. 

166.  O-pa-ciss,  his  x  mark. 

167.  Te-ca-re,  his  x  mark. 

168.  Ah-ca-pintch,  his  x  uiark! 

169.  Qni-chu-ni,  his  x  mark. 

170.  Ab-ca-qait,  his  x  mark. 

171.  QQicb;  his  x  mark. 

172.  Me-ra-pis,  his  x  mark. 

173.  Swope,  his  x  tnark. 

174.  Dor-mi-low,  his  x  mark. 

175.  Qair,  his  x  mark. 

176.  Ah-van-bin^,  his  x  mark. 

177.  Gamoose,  his  x  mark. 

178.  Tierra  Amarilla,  his  x  mark. 

179.  Te-mup,  his  x  mark. 

180.  Ta-gin-upe,  his  x  mark. 


181.  Ce-a-gat,  his  x  mark. 

182.  Qaa-ach,  his  x  mark. 

183.  Pah-na-ker-e-pa-nese)  his  x  mark. 

184.  Ta-pah,  his  x  mark. 

185.  Tah-wi-cha,  his  x  mark. 

186.  Pu-yohe,  his  x  mark. 

187.  Ah-cha-che-a,  his  x  mark. 

188.  Pah-ba-can-it,  his  x  mark. 

189.  U-caten,  his  x  mark. 

190.  Pa-hasa,  his  x  mark. 

191.  Qua-chitis,  his  x  mark. 

192.  Mu-che-gu-ta,  his  x  mark. 

193.  Na-te-an-va,  his  x  mark. 

194.  Ta-van-ch,  his  x  mark. 

195.  Qaa-ja,  his  x  mark. 

196.  To-ca,  his  x  mark. 

197.  Pin-nee,  his.x  mark. 

198.  Me-he-ah,  his  x  mark. 

199.  Ma-tar-atch,  his  x  mark. 

200.  Cha-po,  his  x  mark. 

201.  Pe-ta-go,  his  x  mark. 

202.  Ke-ca-ro,  his  x  mark. 

203.  Man-uel,  his  x  mark. 


We,  the  nndersigned,  Henry  Page,  United  States  Indian  Agent  at  the  Southern  Ute 
Agency,  in  Colorado,  and  William  F.  Barns,  interpreter,  do  hereby  certify  that  we 
were  present  at  the  Sonthem  Utb  Agency  on  the  6th,  and  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  De- 
loris  Biver,  in  Colorado,  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1880,  and  witnessed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  foregoing  instrument  by  the  Weeminuohee  Ute  Indians,  whose  names  appear 
above ;  that  Ignacio,  the  head  chief  of  said  Indians,  was  present  on  both  occasions, 
and  the  Indians  who  signed  the  instrument  fully  understood  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  same.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  officially,  this  13th 
day  of  September,  1880. 

HENRY  PAGE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
W.  F.  BURNS, 

Interpreter, 

We,  the  nndersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  Indians  of  the  confederated  bands 
of  the  Ute  tribe,  in  Colorado,  known  as  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  from  No.  I  to  No.  164,  inclusive, 
and  who  signed  and  executed  the  same  at  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Agency,  in  Colo- 
rado,  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  August  and  the  6th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1880, 
did  so  voluntarily  in  our  presence,  each  one  of  them  understanding  at  the  time  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  A.  D. 
I58O,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  said  act  of  Congress  and  the  said  instrument  of  rati- 
fication, before  signing  the  same. 
Dated  and  signed  at  Alamosa  this  25th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1880. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Chairman  Ute  Commission. 
JOHN  R,  FRENCH, 

Clerk  Ute  Commission, 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  commission  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  A.  D.  1880,  and  entitled  "  An  act 
to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  In- 
diana in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same/'  do  hereby 
certify  that  said  act  of  Congress  and  the  agreement  therein  referred  to,  and  the  foregoing 
ioBtrament  of  ratification  were  read,  submitted,  and  fully  explained  to  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Ute  Indians  and  the  White  River  Ute  Indians,  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  at' 
Los  Pinoa  Indian  Agency,  in  said  State,  in  full  and  open  council,  on  the  2l8t,  22d,  23d, 
and  28th  days  of  July,  1880,  by  all  of  the  members  of  said  commission.  And  that 
^aid  act  of  Congi-ess,  and  agreement,  and  iuBtrument  of  ratification  were  read,  sub- 
mitted, and  fully  explained  to  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in 
fnll  and  open  council,  on  the  20th,  23d,  and  26th  days  of  August,  A.  D.  1H60,  by  George 
W.  Manypenny,  J.  B.  Bowman,  J.  J.  Russell,  and  Otto  Mears,  members  of  said  Com- 
liiiMion,  at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  in  said  State.  That  the  several  persons  whose 
Lames  are  attached  to  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  are  adult  males  of  the 
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confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  oFColorado,  and  that  thev 
respectively  signed  the  same,  as  shown  by  the  several  certificates  thereto  attached, 
after  said  acts  of  Congress,  agreement,  and  instrument  of  ratification  had  been  fuUy 
read  and  explained  to  them  as  aforesaid,  and  after  having  been  fally  interpreted  to 
them  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  and  who  signed  the  foregoing  cer- 
tificates as  interpreters.  And  that  said  instrument  of  ratification  is  signed  and  ex- 
ecatcd  by  three-foarths,  and  more,  of  the  adnlt  males  of  the  confederated  bands  of  the 
Ute  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereanto  set  our  hands  this  25th  day  of  September,  A. 
D.  1880,  at  Alamosa,  State  of  Colorado. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 
JOHN  J.  RUSSELL, 
OTTO  MEARS, 
A  Commissioners, 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  TO  THE  PONCAS.^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  li?Sl. 

Sir:  Incompliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  following  letter  of  appoint* 
nivnt  and  instraotious,  the  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  report : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  18,  1880. 

I  request  the  following  gentlemen  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  soon  om  may 
be,  and,  after  conference  with  (he  Pouca  tribe  of  Indians,  to  ascertain  the  facts  m  re- 
gard to  their  recent  removal  and  present  condition,  so  far  as  is  jQecessary  to  determine 
the  qneetion  what  justice  and  humanity  require  should  be  done  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  report  their  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  the  premises  : 
Brig.  Gen.  George  Crook,  U.  S.  A. ;  Brig.  Gen.  Nels«»n  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A. ;  William  Stick- 
ney,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Walter  Allen,  Newton,  Mass. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  request  to  authorize  the  commission  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose set  forth. 

General  Crook  is  authorized  to  take  with  him  two  aides-de-camp  to  do  clerical  work. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
» 

They  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  referred  to  them,  aud  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  conclusions  and  recommendations : 

Ist.  That  the  removal  of  the  Ponca  Indians  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  where  they  were  living  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  the  United  States  of  185B 
and  1867,  was  not  only  most  unfortunate  for  the  Indians,  resulting  in  great  hardships 
and  serious  loss  of  life  and  property,  but  was  injndicions  and  without  sufficient  cause. 
It  wasalso  without  lawful  authority,  inasmnch  as  the  law  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  removal  waa  overlooked  or  wholly  disre- 
garded. 

2d.  That  the  lands  from  which  the  Poncas  were  removed  bad  been  "  ceded  and  relin- 
qnished  ^  to  them  by  the  United  States  for  ample  consideration  specified  in  the  treaties. 
That  the  government  solemnly  covenanted  not  only  to  warrant  and  defend  their  title 
to  these  lands,  but  also  to  proteot  their  persons  and  property  thereon.  That  the  In- 
dians had  violated  no  condition  of  the  treaty  by  which  their  title  to  the  lands  or  claim 
to  protection  had  been  forfeited,  and  that  this  rightful  claim  still  exists  in  full  foree 
and  effect,  notwithstanding  all  acts  done  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

.3d.  That  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  the  present  time  they  have  manifested  the 
strongest  desire  to  return  to  their  reservation  in  Dakota,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe  sne- 
ceedeid  in  getting  back  to  their  native  country.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  were  great- 
ly discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  return,  and  they  finally  despaired  of  regaining  their 
rights.  Under  the  belief  that  the  government  would  not  regara  their  title  to  the  land  kv 
Dakota  as  valid,  and  that  they  could  obtain  a  stronger  title  to  the  land  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  as  well  as  other  promised  considerations,  they  decided  to  accept  the  best 
terms  they  could  obtain.  Their  chiefs  and  headmen  agreed  to  remain  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Having  once  committed  themselves  in  writing  to  that  course,  they,  with  com- 
mendable integrity,  regarded  their  action  as  sacred  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and 
the  majority  of  their  people  acquiesced  and  indorsed  the  action  of  their  headmen. 

4th.  That  the  Indians  who  have  returned  to  their  reservation  in  Dakota  have  the 
strongest  possible  attachment  to  their  lands  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  retain  them. 
Tbeyliave  received  no  assistance  from  the  government,  and,  except  the  limited  aid 
furnished  by  benevolent  people,  they  have  been  entirely  self-sustaining.  With  few 
igricaltnral  implements  they  have  cultivated  a  considerable  tract  of  land  for  their  sup- 
port. They  are  on  friendly  terms  with  all  other  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Sioux,  as 
well  as  with  the  white  settlers  in  their  vicinity.  They  pray  that  they  may  not  again 
be  disturbed,  and  ask  for  a  teacher  to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  industry,  and 
for  a  missionary  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  problem  presented  by  this  state  of  affairs,  the  commission 
believe  that  the  government  should  be  controlled  by  the  principles  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  peaceable  and  law-abiding  people  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  that 

*  Proceedings  of  coancils  beld  with  the  Poncaa  by  this  comiuiHsion  a^e  pab1i->hel  in  Sea  ite  Ex.  Dec. 
No.  30,  46th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess. 
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not  only  the  welfare  of  the  Ponca  Indians,  bnt  the  fatnre  inflaence  and  authority  of 
the  government  over  other  Indian  tribes  (who  are  better  informed  than  is  generally 
supposed  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  Poncas),  demand  that  there  should  be 
an  ample  and  speedy  redress  of  wrongs,  thus  exhibiting  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
government's  purpose  to  do  justice  to  all.    It  is  therefore  recommended — 

That  an  allotment  of  160  acres  of  land  be  made  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  said  lands  to  be  selected  by  them  on  their  old  reservation  in 
Dakc  ta,  or  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Ponca  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  granting  such  tracts  of  land. 
That  until  the  expiration  of  this  period  free  communication  be  permitted  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  tribe.  Said  land  to  be  secured  to  them  by  patent ;  that  the  title 
to  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  lien,  alienation,  or  incumbrance  either  by  voluntary 
conveyance,  or  by  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court,  or  subject  to  taxation  of  any 
character  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  and  until  such  time 
thereafter  uh  the  President  may  remove  the  restriction.  That  any  conveyance  made 
by  any  of  these  Indians  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned  shall  be 
void,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  institute  suit  to  set  aside  such  deed  or  conveyance,  that  their  title  to 
the  lands  may  be  intact,  and  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  including  the  laws  of  alienation  and  descent  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory 
where  such  lands  are  selected. 

That  the  United  States  take  immediate  action  to  extinguish  all  claims  that  would 
be  an  incumbrance  upon  the  title  to  any  lands  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  allotted  to 
all  members  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians. 

That  the  government  continue  its  appropriations  the  same  as  at  present,  not  less  than 
$53,000  per  year  during  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act  making  the 
allotments  as  aforesaid,  the  same  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  pro 
rata. 

That  the  additional  sum  of  ^25,000  be  immediately  appropriated  and  expended  iu 
agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  seed,  $5,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Poncas  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  the  remaining  $20,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  families  of  the  whole  tribe  according  to  the  number  in  each  family,  to  be  iu 
full  satisfaction  for  all  Sioux  depredations  and  losses  of  property  sustained  by  these 
Indians  in  consequence  of  their  removal.  That  the  further  sum  of  not  less  that  $5,000 
be  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  comfortable  dwellings,  and  not  more  than 
^5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  for  the  Ponoas  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and 
that  suitable  persons  be  employed  by  the  government  for  their  instruction  in  religious, 
educational,  and  industrial  development,  and  to  superintend,  care  for,  and  protect  all 
their  interests.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  welfare  of  these  Indians  requires  us 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  in  settling  their  affairs,  to  the  end  that 
this  long  pending  controversy  may  be  determined  according  to  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity and  justice. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  give  expression  to  the  conviction  forced  upon  us  by  our 
investigation  of  this  case,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  white  and  red  men 
alike  that  all  Indians  should  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  courts  for  the 
protection  and  vindication  of  their  rights  of  person  and  property.  Indians  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  the  duties  of  men  living  under  the  forms  of  civilization  until 
they  know  by  being  subject  to  it  the  authority  of  stable  law  as  administered  by  courts, 
and  are  relieved  from  the  uncertainties  and  oppression  frequently  attending  subjections 
to  arbitrary  personal  authority. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  commission,  together  with  documents  i>ertaining  to  the 
inquirv,  accompany  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  GEORGE  CROOK, 

Brigadier- General,  U.  S,  A. 
NELSON  A.  MILES, 

Briifadier  General^  U.  S.  A. 
WILLIAM  STICKNEY. 

The  PKE8IDKNT. 


MINOKITY  REPORT. 

The  undersigned  agrees  with  and  subscribes  to  the  coiiclus-iMns  and  recommendations 
of  bis  colleagues  in  the  inquiry  as  far  as  they  go ;  but,  difieriug  with  them  in  his  view 
of  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  report  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  are  based,  instead  of  unsupported  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations which  may  appear  to  be  uncalled  for,  he,  with  their  consent,  submits  what 
follows  as  forming  a  proper  connection  with  what  the  r<•^t  have  substituted  to  his 
complete  report. 

With  rigard  to  the  removal  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  from  their  rcsorvatlju  in 
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Nebraska  and  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory,  the  commission  have  acqalred  bnt  little 
new  information  and  no  new  important  particnlars.  The  thorongb  investigation  of 
this  matter  by  a  select  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  made  it  unnecessary  for  ns  to  institnte  an  original  inquiry.  That  commit- 
tee  had  more  powers  and  more  time  for  prosecnting  such  an  investigation  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  this  commission  could  use.  The  witnesses  who  came  before  it  were 
examined  under  oath,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  facts  necessary  for  forming 
a  full  and  just  opinion  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  removal  and  the  lawful- 
ness or  unlawfulness  of  it  are  contained  in  the  volume  of  five  hundred  printed  pages 
of  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  committee  upon  which  is  based  the  elaborate  re- 
port made  to  the  Senate  on  the  31st  May,  1880.  Whatever  new  evidence  has  been  re- 
ceived by  this  commission  is  confirmatory  and  not  contradictory  of  the  facts  that  ap- 
pear to  be  clearly  established  by  that  inquiry,  and  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
in  determining  what  justice  and  humanity  require  the  United  States  to  do  in  respect 
of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians. 

In  1858  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  by  a  formal  treaty  with  the  United  States,  did 
"  cede  and  relinquish  "  to  the  United  States  a  portion  of  the  lands  owned  and  claimed 
by  them,  reserving  another  portion  for  their  future  homes.  By  the  same  treaty  the 
United  States,  "  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  and  relinquishment/^  agreed 
and  stipulated  "  to  protect  the  Poncas  in  the  possession  of  the  tract  of  land  reserved  for 
their  future  homes  and  their  persons  and  property  thereon  during  good  behavior  on 
their  part." 

In  1867,  by  another  treaty,  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  did  **cede  and  relinquish"  to 
the  United  States  30,000  acres  of  the  land  reserved  for  themselves  by  the  treaty  of 
1858,  and  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  which  the  government  had  pledged  itself 
to  protect  them.  By  the  same  treaty  of  1867  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  **  in 
consideration  of  the  cession  or  release  of  "  such  portion  of  their  reservation,  and  "  by 
way  of  rewarding  them  for  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  government  and  citizens 
thereof,  and  with  a  view  of  returning  to  said  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians  their  own  bury- 
ing-grouud,  and  cornfields,"  did  "cede  and  relinquish"  to  the  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians 
certain  lands  definitely  described  in  the  treaty  itself.  The  lands  which  the  Poncas 
held  under  these  two  absolute  grants  and  quitclaims  from  the  United  States  consti- 
tuted the  reservation  of  %,000  acres  occupied  by  the  Ponca  Indians  after  1867. 

In  1868  a  commission,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  some  Sioux  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  lands  which  had 
been  "  ceded  and  relinquished"  to  the  Ponca  Indians  in  1858  and  1867,  and  in  the  pos- 
session and  occupation  of  which  the  government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  protect 
them,  were  included  in  a  grant  for  a  reservation  for  these  Sioux.  Ten  years  afterwards 
a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  present  administration,  in  his  annual  re- 
port characterized  this  feature  of  the  Sioux  treaty  as  "  a  blunder,"  and  declared  that 
"  the  negotiators  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  cession  " ;  an  opinion  not  likely  to 
be  contradicted. 

For  several  years  after  the  Sioux  took  possession  of  their  new  reservation  their  ma- 
rauding parties  troubled  the  Poncas,  who  still  occupied  their  own  land,  by  stealing 
their  ponies,  and  occassionally  murdering  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

The  United  States  Government  made  no  adequate  effort  to  protect  the  Poncas 
against  these  incursions  of  roaming  parties  of  Sioux,  although  frequently  and  strongly 
appealed  to  on  the  subject.  Neither  did  the  government,  so  far  as  appears,  ever  notify 
the  Sioux  that  it  had  included  in  their  resesrvation  land  which  belonged  to  the  Pon- 
cas, or  make  any  proposition  to  the  Sioux  to  give  them  money  or  land,  or  other  con- 
sideration, in  lieu  of  the  Ponca  lands  which  had  been  wrongfully  included  in  their 
reservation.  Nor  did  the  government,  before  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  make  any  proposition  to  them  to  purchase  their  lands  for  the  Sioux,  or  offer 
them  any  indemnity  for  the  wrong  done  them  in  presuming  to  cede  away  their  lands. 
Bat  the  right  of  the  Poncas  to  their  lands,  and  the  obligation  of  the  government  to 
protect  them  thereon,  was  recognized  by  appropriation  of  money  to  indemnify  the  tribe 
for  losses  by  thefts  and  murders  committed  by  the  Sioux.  This  unfortunate  and  sorry 
condition  of  affairs  continued  eight  years  without  correction,  the  government  seeming 
to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  the  peace  of  a  tribe  which  had  never  made 
war  upon  it,  and  never  broken  faith  with  it,  rather  than  seek  a  Just  settlement  with  a 
more  powerful  tribe  that  had  defied  it. 

The  depredations  referred  to  created  among  the  Poncas  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
which  was  increased  by  the  negligence  of  the  government,  and  at  one  time  they 
Berioosly  considered  a  plan  to  remove  to  the  lands  of  the  Omahas,  a  kindred  and  friendly 
tribe,  who  were  then  willing  to  receive  them  and  share  with  them  their  ample  reser- 
vation in  Nebraska.  But  the  plan,  although  approved  by  the  Indian  Bureau  as  an  easy 
and  practicable  solution  of  an  embarrassing  difficulty,  was  never  consummated.  Con- 
gress, instead  of  adopting  the  recommendation,  inserted  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
Dill  of  1876  the  following  provision  : 

^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  use  of  the  foregoing  amounts  the  sum  of 
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twenty-five  thoasand  dollars  for  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  to  the  ludian  Territory,  and 
providing  them  a  home  therein,  with  the  consent  of  said  fcawd." 

This  was  done  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Poucas,  and  without  their 
knowledge,  nor  were  they  informed  of  what  was  in  contemplation  until  an  agent  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  appeared  among  them,  in  January,  1877.  The  details  of  this  man's  ne- 
gotiations with,  flud  intimidation  of ,  these  Indians,  in  theeflfort  to  obtain  their  counent 
to  remove  to  the  ludian  Territory,  make  a  voluminous  and  scandalous  record.  This 
record  need  not  be  rehearsed  here,  for  his  conduct  is  no  longer  defended  by  any- 
body. 

At  the  date  when  this  administration  came  into  power  the  consent  sought  had  not 
been  obtained.  It  appears  that  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  ludian  Affairs  were  fully  aud  repeatedlv  informed,  by  dispatches,  by  letters, 
and  by  personal  interviews,  on  the  authority  or  many  persons  of  established,  honor- 
able reputation,  and  clearly  entitled  to  have  their  earnest  representations  heeded,  that 
the  Poncas  did  not  consent  to  the  removal,  but  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  they  were  in- 
formed in  good  time  to  enable  them  to  prevent  the  removal  and  its  lamentable  conse- 
quences. Humane  and  creditable  as  these  efforts  to  prevent  the  doing  of  an  unlawful  in- 
jury were,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  were  ever  necessary.  How  any  responsible 
official,  not  bound  to  force  the  Indians  to  go  whether  they  desired  to  or  not,  could  avoid 
being  convinced  that  the  removal  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  authority  of 
th**  law,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  reports  made  to 
tbe  Commissouer  of  Indian  Affairs  by  the  agent  sent  out  to  do  the  work.  But  an  order, 
"  Press  the  removal,"  was  given  April  12,  1877. 

The  necessity  of  employing  a  sheriff  to  eject  a  tenant  is  not  commonly  considered  a 
f)roof  of  the  tenant's  desire  to  quit  the  premises.  But  in  this  case  the  Army  was  called 
in  to  turn  a  community  out  of  the  homes  they  owned,  and  push  them  off  the  land  ceded 
and  relinqnished  to  them  by  the  government  for  a  consideration,  and  with  warranty  of 
protection  in  the  occupation  of  it.  And  this  was  done  when  the  law  under  which  the 
iiction  was  taken  was  not  imperative  but  permissive,  the  permission  being  expressly 
conditioned  upon  their  willingness  to  go. 

The  removal  was  effected,  the  first  ])arty  starting  on  the  loth  of  April,  but  it  was  the 
Kith  of  May  before,  in  the  words  of  the  agent,  "  the  last  Ponca  turned  his  face  south- 
ward." They  arrived  in  the  ludian  Territory  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  part  of 
Jnly,  having  endured  much  hardship,  lost  much  property  on  the  way,  besides  what 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  when  they  started,  and  suffered  severely  from  sickness, 
resulting  in  many  cases  in  death.  Adequate  provision  had  not  been  made  for  them  in 
the  Quapaw  country,  to  which  th'-y  were  taken  aud  where  they  lived  for  several 
months.  They  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Salt  Fork  Rivers,  where  those  who  are  now  in  the  Territory  live.  For  more  than 
two  years  they  tuffered  terribly  on  account  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  proper  shelter 
and  food,  and  the  homesickness  and  despair  caused  by  their  cruel  exile.  The  number 
of  thoie  removed  was  a  few  more  than  seven  hundred,  as  reported.  More  than  two 
hundred  have  died  there.  More  than  a  hundred  have  escaped  aa  fugitives  and  made 
their  way  back  to  their  old  home  in  Dakota,  or  to  the  vicinity  of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recognized  that  "  a  grievous  wrong"  was  committe<l 
in  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  their  home  in  Dakota  to  the  ludian  Territory  with- 
out compensation  for  their  losses  of  land  and  other  property,  and  he  has  proposed  that 
the  government  give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  redress  of  the  injustice  and  indem- 
nity for  the  s]>oliation.  It  was  a  grievous  wrong,  and  it  would  have  been  a  grievous 
wrong  if  done  in  obedience  to  law,  although  the  responsibility  would  then  have  rested 
elsewhere.  But  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  "  with  their  consent,"  as  provided  for  by 
Congress,  would  have  been  no  wrong,  unless  the  consent  was  unfairly  obtained.  Un- 
der the  conditions  set  forth,  the  act  was  something  moi'e  than,  aud  different  from,  a 
hurt  to  the  Poncas  to  be  healed  with  the  salve  of  an  appropriation.  It  was  a  grievous 
error  of  administration,  compromising  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  in  its  relations  with 
all  the  Indian  tribes,  and,  unless  rebuked,  disowned,  and  atoned  for,  standing  as  a  per- 
nicious example. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  absolutely  said  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  became  known  to  him  afterwards  he  should  have  op- 
posed the  removal.  It  is  in  evidence,  as  already  stated,  that  all  the  essential  and  rele- 
vant facts  were  brought  to  his  attention  in  good  time.  Unfortunately  for  all  concerned, 
he  gave  credence  to  false  reports  and  misleadiu^  advice. 

.Justice  required  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  promptly  restore 
the  Poncas  to  their  old  homes  if  they  had  any  wish  to  return,  and  restore  to  them  in 
generous  measure  all  they  had  lost  by  the  unjust  removal.  Humanity  required  that 
the  Goverumeut  of  the  United  States  should  do  this  with  such  consideration  and  kind- 
ness as  would  somewhat  atone  for  the  cruelty  of  its  former  course.  The  officials  in 
charge  of  Indians  affairs  have  proposed  no  such  action,  for  reasons  the  sufficiency  of 
which  it  is  pertinent  to  consider,  since  they  afi'cct  the  decision  of  the  question  of  what 
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onght  to  be  done  now,  and  because  this  natural  remedy  has  been  arged  often  and 
strongly  by  the  Indians  themselves  and  by  those  interested  in  them. 

One  reason  is  that  Congress  had  appropriated  no  money  to  do  it.  To  this  there  are 
two  obvions  replies.  The  first  is  that  the  department  has  never  asked  for  soch  an  ap- 
propriation, and,  therefore,  as  appropriations  are  based  npon  department  estimates,  it 
is  not  jostined  in  pleading  the  want  of  what  possibly  it  might  have  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. The  second  is,  that  it  need  not  cost  mnoh  to  move  Indians  where  they  are  eager 
to  go.  A  tithe  of  the  money  spent  to  force  the  Poncas  to  the  Indian  Territory  with- 
out their  consent  wonld  have  sufficed  to  return  them.  Indeed,  they  wonld  have  gone 
without  other  assistance  than  their  regular  rations  and  supplies  at  any  time  within 
three  years  of  their  removal,  when  traveling  was  practicable,  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
strained. 

Another  reason  alleged  is,  that  if  they  were  returned  to  Dakota  they  would  again 
suft'er  from  the  Sioux,  and  a  war  between  the  whites  and  the  Sioux  wonld  be  imminent. 
The  Poncas  themselves  might  have  been  considered  capable  of  judging  what  they  had 
to  fear  from  the  Sioux.  Before  they  were  removed  they  had  established  relations  and 
made  a  treaty  with  the  most  troublesome  band,  which  promised  security  from  future 
molestation.  There  was  no  war  between  the  tribes— no  ineradicable  feud.  As  they 
became  better  acqnaintJed,  and  the  Sioux  better  understood  the  circumstances  and  dis- 
position of  the  Poncas,  thev  were  less  disposed  to  fret  them.  The  government  could 
have  done  nothing  more  liKely  to  give  all  Indians  living  on  reservations  confidence  in 
its  disposition  to  be  just,  and  therefore  nothing  more  apt  to  prevent  discontent  and 
strife,  than  the  restoration  of  the  Poncas,  as  no  recent  act  has  more  alarmed  and  dis- 
couraged them  with  regard  to  the  security  of  their  tenure  of  their  homes  than  the  re- 
moval of  this  tribe.  The  original  pretext  for  the  removal — that  the  Sioux  were  to  be 
brought  to  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Poncas — long  ago  ceased  to  be  a 
pretext  for  keeping  the  Poncas  away,  for  the  Sioux  did  not  stay  there. 

Another  reason  given  is,  that  the  removal  of  one  tribe  of  northern  Indians  from  the 
Indian  Territory  would  have  aroused  among  all  the  rest  located  there  a  desire  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  old  homes.  If  this  is  true,  it  indicates  that  no  northern, Indians,  not 
even  those  who  have  been  there  longest  and  know  the  couYitry  best,  are  really  con- 
tented. But  if  there  are  any  other  Indians  who  have  been  forced  there  by  such  viola- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  of  this  nation's  obligations  to  them,  as  was  committed  in  the 
Poncaoase,  justice  and  humanity  would  require  the  government  to  give  them  their  old 
or  a  new  and  satisfactory  reservation,  if  they  still  desire  it.  If  there  are  no  cases  of 
similar  wrong,  there  can  be  no  similar  claims  and  no  similar  duty. 

Still  another  reason  put  forth  is,  that  the  retention  of  this  tribe  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory was  necessary,  because  if  they  were  removed  the  government  wonld  be  weakened 
in  ita  power  to  hold  the  Territory  as  an  Indian  reservation  against  the  eager  desire  of 
white  men  to  enter  into  and  possess  it.  That  enterprising  frontiersmen  and  calculat- 
ing capitalists  are  oovetons  of  the  fertile  land  of  the  Territory  which  is  in  the  path  and 
neighborhood  of  civilization  is  indisputable;  but  as  yet  these  forces  seek  only  rights 
of  way  to  regions  beyond,  or  rights  of  settlement  on  lands  of  which  the  government 
has  recovered  possession,  and  which  are  not  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  occupied  by 
the  Poncas.  When  their  demand  shall  become  more  powerful  and  more  impatient, 
the  precedent  of  the  unlawful  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota 
will  weaken  the  government  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  any  Indians  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  reservations  there,  or  in  holding  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Territory  as  a 
reservation  for  the  settlement  of  Indians  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  go  there.  But 
such  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  government's  intention  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  Indians  as  the  restoration  of  the  Poncas  to  their  own  home  would  be,  wonld 
strengthen  the  government.  The  nation  cannot  enhance  the  public  appreciation  of 
and  respect  for  its  purpose  to  be  just  by  refusing  to  correct  an  arbitrary  act  of  injus- 
tice. If  the  govemqient  at  any  time  during  three  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Pon- 
cas, instead  of  persecuting  them  to  submission,  had  restored  their  rights,  all  men  who 
want  it  to  do  another  wrong  to  Indians  wonld  have  less  confidence  ofsuccess  than  now 
they  reasonably  have.  If  the  government  had  violated  no  obligations  to  the  Indians, 
none  wonld  challenge  its  good  faith  as  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

All  the  facts  thus  far  considered,  and  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Poncas  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory,  show 
that  they  were  removed  in  violation  of  the  nation's  treaty  covenants  with  them,  by  an 
exercise  of  force  not  warranted  by  any  law,  and  that  the  redress  which  justice  and  hn- 
manity  dictated  was  long  refused  for  reasons  which  wonld  not  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  resolute  purpose  to  repair  the  wrong  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  present  condition  of  these  Indians  could  not  be  properly  considered,  with  regard 
to  doing  jnstioe,  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  way  they  came  to  be  in  it. 
Their  preeent  condition,  so  far  as  tneir  rights  and  the  present  duty  of  the  government 
are  iorolved,  differs  from  their  past  condition  only  in  the  circumstance  that  those  who 
are  yet  In  the  Indian  Territory  have  recently  indicated  a  willingness  to  dispose  of 
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• 
their  title  to  their  old  lands  and  remain  permanently  where  the  government  has  placed 
them. 

It  is  proper  to  inquire,  first,  how  far  this  decision  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  free  determi- 
nation. Had  they  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  choice  ?  Did  they  have  an  uncoropelled 
option  in  the  matter  ?  Had  the  government  ever  informed  them  that  they  conld  re- 
turn to  their  old  homes  if  they  wished  to  do  so  f  It  had  done  no  such  thing.  Con- 
stantly, persistently,  directly  and  indirectly,  without  qualification  and  without  inde- 
cision,,the  government  had  told  them  that  they  had  no  option  in  the  matter;  tbat 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  return.  The  only  choice  the  government  had  ever 
allowed  them  to  imagine  they  could  make  was  that  between  continuing  to  cherish  a 
vain  hope  of  regaining  tbeir  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  submitting 
to  an  irresistible  and  implacable  power  that  had  fixed  their  lot  and  would  not  change 
it.  For  three  years  and  a  half  this  wronged  tribe  appealed  toQod,  to  the  government, 
and  to  the  people,  wherever  they  could  get  a  hearing,  to  be  released  from  their  cruel 
exile,  and  allowed  to  repossess  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them  and  were  never  for- 
feited, and  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached.  GU)d  seemed  not  to  hear  them  except 
as  He  endowed  them  with  heroic  patience.  The  American  people,  too  much  engrossed 
in  trade  and  politics  to  investigate  the  merits  of  an  Indian^s  appeal,  were  content  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  department  officials  on  their  own  conduct,  and  trust  them  to  do 
*^  about  right"  in  the  matter.  The  few  who  listened  to  and  heeded  their  cry  seemed  un- 
able to  make  their  interest  efifective  against  the  indifference  of  the  majority  and  the 
taunts  of  men  in  high  places.  The  question  of  their  rights  had  been  submitted  to  tbe 
courts  ;  but  judgment  was  slow,  nor  is  it  presumable  tbat  they  understood  bow  a  re- 
linquishment of  their  claims  to  their  old  reservation  might  affect  suits  already  brought 
in  which  the  rights  under  the  law  of  otber  Indians  as  well  as  their  own  were  involved. 
They  heard  that  some  of  their  numbers  escaping  from  the  Indian  Territory  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  that  all  who  got  back  to  tbe  old  reservation  found  the 
homes  they  had  abandoned  destroyed,  and  were  treated  by  the  government  as  outcasts, 
who  had  forfeited  tbeir  share  of  tbe  common  annuities  of  the  tribe  and  tbeir  right  to 
any  consideration  or  help.  One  of  tbeir  chiefs  had  been  killed  under  circumstances 
which  made'them  fearful  X)f  their  fate  if  they  put  themselves  in  position  to  be  charged 
with  insubordination.  The  chiefs  who  came  to  see  the  Great  Fathers  in  Washington, 
to  whon)  they  reported  fully  the  wrongs  they  had  endured,  their  dissatisfaction  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  go  back,  returned  without  encouragement.  Time  wore  on  with- 
out relief,  and  finally,  last  summer,  they  saw  one,  who  on  account  of  his  appreciation 
of  their  sufferings  and  their  hopes  and  bis  vigilant  service,  they  considered  their  be»t 
friend,  arrested  when  he  came  to  visit  and  confer  with  them,  and  forced  to  leave  the 
Territory  under  guard  of  the  agent's  police.  Then  tbeir  resolution  gave  way ;  they 
said  to  themselves,  "  We  are  a  weak  people  and  the  government  is  strong.  Whatever 
onr  rights  and  whatever  our  hopes,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reaJize  them,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  it.  In  this  land  we  must  live.  It  is  wise  to  make  onr  situation  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  get  what  we  can  for  the  land  on  which  we  are  not  allowed  to 
live.  Let  us  cease  to  contend  against  the  purpose  we  cannot  change ;  the  power  which 
ignores  our  rights,  despises  our  wishes,  is  angered  by  our  complaints,  and  will  be  ap- 
peased only  by  our  submission.'^ 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  perverse  mockery  of  right  sentiment  than  to  hail  such 
a  consent,  given,  as  it  were,  under  duress  and  extorted  by  despair,  as  confirmation  of 
the  lawfulness  and  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  government's  course  toward  these 
Poncas,  or  as  a  conclusive  demonstration  that  all  those  who  for  two  years  past  have 
desired  and  urged  the  restoration  of  the  Poncas  to  tbeir  old  homes,  as  being  the  duty  of 
a  just  and  humane  government,  have  been  all  tbe  time  ignorantly  misrepresenting  the 
Indians  and  needlessly  vexing  the  responsible  powers. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  the  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice  will 
not  allow  a  party  to  jeopardize  his  rights  and  his  interests,  or  even  to  create  a  presump- 
tion against  them,  by  declarations  made  under  conditions  when  he  might  not  be  fair 
to  himself.  All  such  declarations  are  rightly  gauged,  as  to  the  weight  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  them,  by  consideration  of  what  the  party  would  have  been  likely  to  say  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

Suppose  tbat  before  the  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Territory  had  sent  the  letter  of  October 
last,  in  which  they  expressed  their  desire  to  remain  where  they  are  and  to  sell  the  old 
reservation,  the  government  had  restored  them  to  their  rights,  re-established  them  in 
tbeir  native  country  with  houses  and  furniture  and  ponies  and  cattle  and  tools,  with  a 
school  and  a  mission,  all  in  as  good  condition  and  as  great  abundance  as  when  they 
were  removed ;  snppose  that  they  had  all  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Indian  Territory  that 
they  had  when  they  wrote  the  letter,  would  they  have  chosen  to  go  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory instead  of  remaining  in  Dakota  f  Probably  there  is  not  a  person  anywhere  who 
believes  they  would.  Those  who  are  on  the  old  reservation,  poorly  sheltered,  scantily 
clothed,  meagerly  fed,  and  bard  working,  as  they  are,  prefer  to  want  the  government's 
bounty  there  than  to  share  it  in  the  Indian  Territory.  None  of  them  intimated  a  de- 
sire to  go  to  the  latter  place  on  any  terms,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  of  them 
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woald  consent  to  go  unless  possibly  for  the  sake  of  being  with  their  families,  who 
coold  not  come  to  them.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  reason  why  no  gre^t 
significance  should  attach  to  that  letter  as  a  solution  of  the  Ponca  question,  and  an 
indioation  of  what  justice  and  humanity  inquire  the  United  States  to  do  in  their  case, 
will  be  apparent. 

The  next  fact  of  the  present  situation  that  requires  consideration  is  the  "  agreement  ^ 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  and  signed  at  Washington  by  representative  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  Poncas  on  the  28th  (f )  December,  1880. 

It  was  after  the  letter  referred  to  above  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
given  to  the  public  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  determineid  upon,  and  it  was 
after  the  commission  was  appointed  that  a  delegation  of  Poncas  from  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory came  to  Washington  to  conclude  the  negotiation  which  their  letter  said  they 
desired  to  mako.  It  was  a  question  whether,  pending  the  investigation  to  be  made,  it 
was  Just  to  these  Indians  whose  rights  and  welfare  were  at  stake  that  they  should  be 
induced  or  permitted  to  commit  themselves  by  any  new  declaration  of  their  wishes, 
especially  one  so  formal  as  the  execution  of  a  written  agreement  with  the  government 
to  sell  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota  for  a  stipulated  price ;  and  this  question 
was  the  more  serious  because  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  unrepresented  in  the  negotiation 
but  equally  interested  in  the  land  to  be  sold,  had  not  been  consulted.  In  fact,  those 
nnrepresented  were  more  deeply  interested  than  the  others,  because  they  were  living 
on  the  land  and  presumably  desired  to  remain  there,  while  those  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory had  given  np  hope  of  occupying  the  land.  To  one  portion  of  the  tribe  it  was  a 
question  of  obtaining  a  large  sum  of  money  and  other  valuable  considerations  for  an 
otherwise  useless  property.  To  the  other  portion  it  was  a  question  of  being  again 
driven  without  their  consent  from  the  homes  and  fields  that  were  dear  to  them,  and 
forced  to  go  to  the  land  that  to  them  was  accursed,  or  become  wanderers  among  tribes 
that  might  fear  to  receive  them,  however  strong  their  sympathy. 

The  commission  had  your  assurance  that  whatever  agreement  might  be  negotiated 
between  this  delegation  of  Indians  and  the  Interior  Department,  it  should  not  be  con- 
summated before  our  report  was  made,  and  that  there  should  be  no  final  settlement  of 
their  location  and  rights  until  the  results  of  our  inquiry  were  known  to  yon.  Of  thid 
we  everywhere  informed  the  Indians  interested. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  now  unanimously  submitted  by  the  commis- 
sion are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  the  ratitication  of 
which  in  the  form  proposed  would  work  great  injustice  and  be  far  from  making  that 
humane  reparation  for  the  grievous  wrong  done  that  the  government,  in  satismction 
of  its  own  honor  as  well  as  of  the  righteons  claims  of  the  Poncas,  ought  to  make.  The 
land  is  worth  much  more  money  than  the  Indians,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  insist 
upon  terms,  have  consented  to  accept  for  it.  The  tract  consists  of  96,000  acres  at  the 
confioence  of  the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  Rivers.  Much  of  it  is  rich  bottom  land;  the 
blufts  on  the  confines  of  the  bottoms  are  excellent  grazing  country ;  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  good  prairie,  and  for  that  section  of  country  a  good  supply  of  timber. 
The  land  approaches  within  four  miles  of  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Niobrara,  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  within  six  miles  of  the  terminus  at  Running 
Water,  in  Dakota,  of  a  railroad  which  when  continued,  either  up  the  Missouri  or  across 
it  and  np  the  Niobrara,  will  run  a  long  distance  near  this  reservation.  Land  so  situated 
is  worth  much  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  But  this  objection  to  the 
conditions  of  the  agreement  is  not  so  grave  as  another.  A  large  number  of  the  tribe 
which  owns  it  do  not  consent  to  sell  out  their  rights,  but  wish  to  stay  on  the  land  and 
take  farms  upon  it  to  be  owned  in  severalty  by  a  sure  title,  and  there  to  make  i>rogress 
in  the  ways  of  civilization  under  Christian  teachers. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Ponca  Indians  who  are  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  the  tract  of  land  on  which  they  are  now  living  appears  to  be'  a 
good  one.  Their  cabins  are  perhaps  as  good  as  Indian  cabins  on  most  reservations. 
The  agency  bnUdings  are  commodious  and  numerous.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  this 
agency  there  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  government  about  twenty-five  persons,  not 
coontiug  the  Indian  police  and  other  Indians  who  are  employed  in  various  capacities 
for  regular  or  job  wages.  The  building  of  a  large  school-house,  for  which  a  special 
soprDpriation  of  $10,000  was  made  and  lor  which  the  brick  and  the  lime  are  made  on 
the  land,  aooonnts  for  two  or  three  of  the  force  of  white  men.  Much  of  the  unskilled 
labor  is  done  by  the  Indians.  The  annual  appropriation  for  this  agency  is  $53,000, 
which  would  not  be  too  large  if  all  the  tribe  shared  its  benefits.  The  present  school- 
bnilding  is  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  but  the  attendance  is  small  and  irregular. 
Aeeording  to  the  reports  upon  which  rations  are  issued,  the  number  of  Indians  is  about 
j(iO.  Although  the  request  was  made  that  all  the  Indians  should  come  to  the  council, 
not  250  appeared,  and  the  number  of  men  was  lees  than  60 ;  but  it  was  a  cold  day.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  precisely  the  number  of  Indians  at  an 
agency  where  families  get  rations  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  report  of  births  and 
deaths  among  the  Poncas  in  the  Territory,  which  is  among  the  documents  accompany- 
ing this  report,  represents  that  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  was  also  the  period  of 
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most  births ;  so  that  there  was  apparently  no  decrease,  bat  rather  au  increase  of  the 
tribe. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unnsnally  dry  and  healthy  one  in  all  that  region,  and 
the  Indians,  who  are  now  in  the  fonrth  year  there,  are  better  acclimated  than  formerly. 
The  health  of  the  tribe  is  now  ^ood.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  mnch 
progress  in  agriculture  since  their  removal,  whatever  they  may  have  learned  about 
freighting  with  teams,  wheeling  earth,  and  making  brick.  Before  1870,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  they  cultivated  in  more  than  one 
season,  and  cultivated  well,  between  500  and  600  acres  of  com  and  vegetables,  and, 
except  when  drought  or  grasshoppers  destroyed  the  crops,  they  were  nearly  self-sup- 
porting. Last  year,  in  tne  Indian  Territory,  they  cultivated  about  50  acres,  and  are 
almost  entirely  supported  by  the  government.  Those  who  are  in  Dakota  did  much 
better  than  these.  With  a  few  cattle  and  implements  given  them  by  private  charity, 
they  cultivated  about  four  times  as  much  land  as  four  times  their  number  did  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  they  have  now  corn  in  their  cribs. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  home  of  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  who  had  been  to  Washington.  The  object  of  the  commission  was  explained 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  informed  that  what  tha  chiefs  had  agreed  to  was  not 
necessarily  final.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  interpreted  to  them,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  approved  by  all.  The  council  was  a  long  one,  and  was  resumed  the 
following  day.  To  all  inquiries  about  their  desire  to  remain  in  the  Territory,  they 
made  but  one  response.  The  final  words  of  White  Eagle,  the  head  chief,  on  the  sub- 
ject were,  ''We  have  put  our  hands  to  the  pen,  and  when  the  Indian  puts  his  hand  to 
the  pen,  he  considers  that  he  has  done  a  precious  thing'' — a  plain  intimation  that,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  question  of  their  staying  or  going  back  was  no  longer 
an  open  one. 

Careful  questioning  discovered  that  they  understood  that  the  agreement  they  had 
made  would  give  to  them  in  the  Indian  TerritoBy  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
old  reservation f  and  that  the  Poncas  in  Dakota  would  not  share  the  proceeds  unless 
they  came  to  live  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  many  forms  they  reiterated  their  under- 
■Standing  that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  if  Standing  Bear's 
party  were  allowed  to  keep  and  occupy  a  part  of  the  old  reservation  as  satisfaction  of 
their  interest  in  it,  those  in  the  Indian  Territory  receiving  only  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  price  they  had  agreed  to  sell  it  for.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  some, 
that,  having  become  "  used  to  the  laud''  where  they  were,  they  preferred  it  to  the  old 
land,  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  money  expected  was  a  strong  motive  in  their 
preference :  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  if  they  do  not  receive  that  amount  for  them- 
selves, that  they  will  be  long  content  to  stay  on  the  southern  laud.  Because  of  this 
doubt  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  afford  them  reasonable  time  for  <l«velopiu>i:  their 
final  judgment,  and  to  give  them  freedom  to  first  visit  the  Dakota  laud  if  they  shall 
desire  to  do  so. 

Recognizing  that  it  was  a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  if  it  could  be  brought  about  with- 
out forcing,  that  the  whole  tribe  should  be  reunited  in  one  place  or  the  other,  and 
believing  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  that  end  for  representatives  of  those  in  the 
Indian  Territory  to  meet  those  on  the  old  reservation  in  council  and  state  to  them  in 
their  own  way  the  considerations  that  had  influenced  their  change  of  mind,  the  com- 
mission asked  and  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  permission  to  take  with 
them  to  Dakota  a  delegation  of  Indians.  There  was  an  evident  disinclination  among 
some  of  the  leading  chiefs  to  gOj  they  excusing  themselves  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
No  doubt  some  of  them  were  too  tired  to  go  with  any  comfort.  Hairy  Bear,  Cheyenne, 
a  Sioux  who  has  a  Ponca  wife  and  lives  with  the  Poncas,  and  Pete  Primaux,  a  half- 
breed,  who  is  chief  of  police,  were  selected  by  the  Indians. 

The  speech  which  Hairy  Bear  made  to  Standing  Bear's  band  when  they  came  to- 
gether revealed  something  of  the  cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  others  to  go.  He 
said  that  in  the  first  council  at  which  the  question  of  consenting  to  stay  in  the  south 
and  sell  the  old  reservation  was  considered,  he  had  told  them  tnat  they  ought  not  to 
proceed  without  consulting  with  those  living  in  Dakota;  but  White  Eagle  and  the 
rest  would  not  heed  him,  and  they  were  now  rather  afraid  to  meet  Standing  Bear.  It 
is  not  supposed  that  he  meant  they  were  afraid  of  violence,  but  were  unwilling  to  en- 
counter the  reproaches  they  were,  perhai>s,  conscious  of  deserving  for  proceeding  in 
such  a  matter,  not  only  without  hearing  him,  but  without  notifying  him  of  their  in- 
tention. 

These  Indians  who  accompanied  the  commission  had  the  fullest  opportunity  to  take 
counsel  with  their  brethren  of  the  tribe.  Two  of  them  made  speeches  in  the  presence 
of  the  commission,  to  which  Smokemaker  replied  in  terms  of  superb  scorn,  and  Standing 
Bear  more  contemptuously  refused  to  reply  at  all.  They  were  allowed  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  Indian  camp,  where  another  long  council  was  had,  no  white  man  being 
present ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Indians  on  the  old  lands,  so  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, were  not  affected  by  their  arguments  or  their  persuasions.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, if  the  agreement  signed  by  the  other  portion  of  the  tribe  should  be  consummated 
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T^hetber  these  Indians  could  be  indnced  to  go  again  to  the  ludian  Territory  without 
the  coiupnlsion  of  military  forcoy  The  probability  is  that  they  would  scatter  and  at- 
tach themselves  to  other  tribes  dwelling  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  many  did  before 
the  last  removal.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  properly 
belonging  to  the  Ponca  tribe  who  were  now  living  with  other  tribes  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return  if  they  could  occupy  their  old  lands  in  security.  Between  70  and  80 
were  definitely  counted  and  it  was  thought  there  were  more.  It  is  clear  that  there  are 
about  200  Poncas  not  now  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

At  the  councils  held  at  Niobrara  an  important  and  significant  fact,  not  heretofore 
sufficiently  emphasized,  was  prominent.  Not  only  have  the  Sioux  entirely  ceased 
troubling  the  Poncas,  but  those  living  on  the  old  reservation  have  been  on  quite 
friendly  terms  with  the  bands  of  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud,  who  now  understand 
better  than  ever  before  the  grounds  of  the  Poncas'  claim,  and  acknowledge  its  right- 
falnesa.  The  Ponca  and  Sioux  chiefs  have  had  many  conferences,  and  the  Poncas 
were  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  represented  at  a  great  council  held  at  Spotted  Tail's 
camp  at  the  time  of  the  sun-dance  last  summer.  The  Question  of  the  occupation  by 
the  FoDcas  of  their  old  reservation  was  considered  at  this  council.  The  Indians  re- 
l>ort,  and  doubtless  truly,  that  all  desire  that  the  Poncas  shall  continue  to  keep  what 
Spotted  Tail  calls  ^Hhe  end  of  the  land,"  meaning  the  extremity  of  the  reservation 

f ran  ted  to  the  Sioux  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  He  is  reported  as  saying  that  it  was  the 
oncan'  own  land,  which  had  always  been  theirs,  and  they  ought  to  live  on  it. 
Whether  he  said  so  or  not,  the  report  does  no  discredit  to  the  most  knowing  politician 
of  the  plains. 

Having  thus  submitted,  with  the  fullness  and  candor  which  the  nature  and  long 
standing  uf  this  grievous  error  of  administration  and  grievous  wrong  to  a  weak  and 
guiltli'ss  people  seemed  to  make  necessary,  ^^  the  facts  regarding  the  recent  removal 
and  present  condition  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,"  with  careful  consideration  of 
their  significance  in  a  determination  of  ^'  what  justice  and  humanity  require  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  do,"  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  injustice  to  the  other 
members  ot  the  commission,  that  the  portion  of  this  report  not  signed  by  them  does 
not  presume  to  represent  either  their  understanding  of  the  facts  in  the  case  or  the  rea- 
soning by  which  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  subscribed 
Ui  by  them,  which  ojnclusions  and  recommendations  the  undersigned  adopts  and  in- 
clndes  as  a  part  of  the  report  to  which  he  here  subscribes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  ALLEN. 

To  the  Pkesii>ex  r. 
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INDIAN   LEGISLATION    BY    THE    THIRD   SESSION   OF    THE    FORTY-SIXTH 

CONGRESS. 

CHAP.  23. — An  act  for  the  relief  of  tbo  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and  to  aid  tbetn  to  obtain 
subsistence  by  agricultural  purgnits,  and  to  promote  tbeir  civilization.     I  January  li,  1S«1.] 

Wliereas  a  large  number  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  selected  and  set- 
tled in  good  faith  npon  homestead  claims,  under  section  fifteen  of  the  act  entitled  *'An 
act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  prior  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  all 
said  Indians  having  signified  their  desire  and  purpose  to  abandon  their  tribal  relations 
and  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  people,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  aforesaid  act,  but  in  many  instances  are  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  their 
extreme  poverty ;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  the  funds  belonging  to  said  Winnabago  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  accruing  under  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
**  providing  for  deficiencies  in  subsistence  and  expenses  of  removal  and  snpport'of  the 
Sioux  and  Winnebago  Indians  of  Minnesota,'^  amounting  to  the  sum  of  ninety  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety -three  cent«,  is  now  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  their  credit;  and 

Whereas  the  major  portion  of  the  fund  belonging  to  said  Indians  under  said  act  of  June 
twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  together  with  the  sum  of  one  hundre<l 
thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  fund  of  the  tribe,  has  since  said  date  been  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  residing  in  Nebraska  ;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  said  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin  has,  under  the  said  act 
of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  become  permanent :  Tlierefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenlatms  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiicn 
in  Congress  assembledj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cause  a  census  of  the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians,  now  residing 
in  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  to  be  taken ;  said  enrollment  to  be  made  upon  separate 
lists ;  the  first  to  include  all  of  said  tribe  now  residing  upon  or  who  draw  their  annui- 
ties at  the  tribal  reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  the  second  to  embrace  all  of  said  tribe 
now  residing  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Skc.  2.  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  census  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wis- 
consin, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  expend  for  their 
benefit  the  proportion  of  the  tribal  annuities  due  to  and  set  apart  for  said  Indians  un- 
der the  act  of  June  twenty -fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians  for  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -nine,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  amounting  to  niuety 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  also  expend  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  out  of  the  sum 
of  forty -one  thousand  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  now  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  and  accruing  under  treaty  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  prior  yearn,  such  sum 
as  may  upon  the  completion  of  said  census,  be  found  necessary  to  equalize  the  pay- 
ments between  the  two  bands  on  account  of  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  oue  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  from  the  principal 
funds  of  the  tribe  to  the  Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska.  And  all  of  the  said  sums  shall 
be  paid  pro  rata  to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  npon  the  census-roll  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes of  Wisconsin,  heads  of  families  being  permitted  to  receive  the  full  amount  to 
which  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  entitled:  Proridedf  That  before  any  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  person  claiming  its  benefits,  or  the  head  of  the  familv  to  which  such  person  belongs, 
has  taken  up  a  homestead  in  accordance  with  the  said  act  of  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  five,  or  that,  being  unable  to  fully  oomplv  with  the  said  act  by 
reason  of  poverty,  he  or  she  has  made  a  selection  of  land  as  a  homestead,  with  a  bona 
fide  intention  to  comply  with  said  act,  and  that  the  money  applied  for  will  be  used  to 
enter  the  land  so  selected,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  the  future  distribution  of  the  annuities  of  the  said  tribe  of  Winne- 
bago Indians,  a  pro  rata  division,  according  to  the  number  of  each  band  as  shown  by 
said  census,  shall  be  made  between  that  portion  of  said  tribe  in  Nebraska  and  that  por- 
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tion  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  tbe  moneys  belonging  to  each  sball  be  annually  distributed  to 
the  members  of  said  bands  respectively,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  of  Febniary  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  entitled  *'  An  act 
for  the  removal  of  tbe  Winnebago  Indians,  and  for  tlie  sale  of  their  reservation  in  Min 
nesota  for  th^ir  benefit.'' 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  adjusting  the  amount  due  to  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  act  of  June  twenty-fiftb,  eighteen  hundred  and 
6ixty-fonr,  from  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in  Nebraska,  and  arising  frpm  tbe 
failure  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  from  year  to  year  the  proportion 
of  the  tribal  fund  belonging  to  said  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes,  as  provided  in  said  act, 
from  tbe  date  of  the  passage  of  the  same  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
and  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  same  to^the  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  for 
such  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  have  an  account  be- 
tween said  portions  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  stated,  basing  the  same  upon 
the  census  herein  provided  for,  charging  the  Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska  with  the  full 
amount  fuund  to  be  due  to  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  under  said  act  for  the  period 
named,  and  crediting  them  with  the  amount  actually  e^^pended  in  the  removal  and 
subsistence  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  at  the  date  of  their  removal  to  Nebraska  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- three ;  and  the  balance  found  in  favor  of  the 
Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin,  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  shall  hereafter  be  held  and 
considered  as  a  debt  due  to  them  from  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in  Nebraska  ; 
and  until  said  debt  shall  have  been  extinguished  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  deducted  annually  from  the  proportion  of  annuity  moneys  due  to  the  Win- 
nebagoes in  Nebraska,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  such 
I  proportion  of  the  share  of  annuities  belonging  to  the  said  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  as 
le  may  deem  right  and  proper:  Providedf  howeveTf  That  such  sum  shall  not  be  less  than 
tseveu  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  titles  acquired  by  said  Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin  in  and  to  the 
lands  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Marcn 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  incum- 
brance, either  by  voluntary  conveyance  or  by  the  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court,  or  subject* to  taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable  and 
not  subject  to  taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent  issued 
therefor.  And  this  section  shall  be  inserted  in  each  and  every  patent  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  said  act  or  of  this  act. 


'^Q  AP.  97.— An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands  in  Kansas,  and  for  other 

parposes.     [March  1,  1881.1 

lit  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ofAmei-ica  in 
f  ongress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  April  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  therelief  of  the  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shaw- 
nee lauds  in  Kansas,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  extended  so  as  to  allow  any  bona  fide 
^ttler  now  occupying  said  lands,  and  having  made  improvements  thereon,  or  the 
heim  at  law  of  such,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  in- 
t«ntiou  io  become  such  according  to  the  naturalization  laws,  to  purchase  for  cash  the 
laud  M)  occupied  and  improved  by  him,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
each  case,  at  not  less  than  two  doilars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  at  any  time  within  one 
rear  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  lands  not  claim^  by  such  settlers  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that-period  shall  be  ofiered  at  public  sale  at  the  minimum  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  notice  of  such  sale  to  be  given  by  public  advertisement  of 
not  less  than  thirty  days;  and,  further,  that  any  tracts  not  then  sold  shall  be  thereafter 
•abject  to  private  entry  at  the  same  minimum  :  Provided^  however^  That  the  proceeds 
uf  eucb  sales  shall  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  provit^ions  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  said  Shawnee  Indians,  proclaimed  November  second,  eight- 
eeu  hundred  and  fifty-fjur. 


(,HAP.  lie!.— Au  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  remaimler  of  the  reservation  of  the  Confederated 
(Hoe  MDd  Mi»M()iiriA  tribes  of  ludiaun,  in  the  States  of  Xebniska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
>UrcU3,lP^I  1 

Bf  it  rnaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
'h  tongresif  atstmbled,  That  with  the  consent  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  In- 
'liarn,  expressed  in  open  council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  cause 
ui  \t^  surveyed  and  sold  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  of  said  Indians  lying  in  the 
"^(affH  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Sf.c.  "i.  That  the  lands  so  surveyed  shall  be  appraised  by  three  commissioners,  one  of 
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whom  shall  he  designated  hy  said  iDdians  in  open  council,  and  the  other  two  hy  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  That  after  the  sarvey  and  appraisement  of  said  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  he,  and  herehy  is,  authorized  to  offer  the  same  for  sale  through  the 
United  States  puhlic  land  oflQce  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  cash,  to  actual  settlers,  or  persons  who  shall  make  oath 
before  the  register  or  the  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  that  they 
intend  to  occupy  the  land  for  authority  to  purchase  which  they  make  application,  and 
who  shall  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  application  make  a  permanent 
settlement  upon  the  same,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each 
purchaser:  Pravidedf  That,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intrerior,  it  shall 
be  more  advantageous  to  sell  said  lands  upon  deferred  payments,  he  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  expressed  in  open  council,  dispose  of  the  same  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms  as  to  payments,  that  is  to  say  :  One-quarter  in  cash,  to  become  due  and  pay- 
able at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  an  application  as 
hereinbefore  required,  one-quarter  in  one  year,  one-quarter  in  two  years,  andone-qnai  ter 
in  three  years  from  the  dateof  sale,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per 
annum  ;  but  in  case  of  default  in  the  cash  payment  as  hereinbefore  required,  the  person 
thus  defaulting  shall  forfeit  absolutely  his  right  to  the  tract  for  the  purchase  of  which- 
he  has  applied  :  And  provided  further^  That  whenever  any  person  shall  apply  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  purchase  a  tract  containing  a  fractional  excess  over  one  hun- 
dred and  sixt^  acres,  it  the  excess  is  less  than  forty  acres,  is  contiguous,  and  results 
from  inability  in  the  survey  to  make  township  and  section  lines  conform  to  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  reservation,  his  application  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  such 
excess ;  but  if  no  other  objection  exists  the  purchase  shall  be  allowed  as  in  other  cam's  t 
And  provided  further^  That  no  portion  of  said  land  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  aere. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
said  Indians  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum,  which  income  shall  be  annually  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
said  Indians  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  ex-^ 

Sressed  in  open  council,  secure  other  reservation  lands  upon  which  to  locate  said  In- 
ians,  cause  their  removal  thereto,  and  expend  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
comfort  and  advancement  in  civilization,  not  Exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  doUars, 
including  cost  of  surveys  and  expense  of  removal,  the  same  to  be  drawn  from  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  their  reservation  lauds  under  the  act  approved  August  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

CHAP.  132.— An  act  making  approprlatioDs  to  sapplv  defloieDciea  in  the  appropriationa  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  those  certi- 
fied aa  dae  oy  the  acconnting  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  section  fonr  of  the  act  of 
Jnne  fonrteentb,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  heretofore  paid  from  permanentappropriations. 
and  for  other  purposes.    iMarch  3, 18dl.  J 
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For  this  amount,  for  the  care  and  support  of  the  destitute  Hualapai  Apache  Indians 
in  Arizona,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inteiior,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  ftnd  nine  dollars  and  fifty-one 
cents  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Indians,  per  capita,  to  be  in 
full  payment  of  their  claim  under  treaty  of  February  twenty-thinl,  eighteen  hnndre<l 
and  sixty-seven. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  to  be  sold  an  amount  of  the  stocks  or  securities  now  held  by  the  government  in 
trust  for  the  Shawnee  Indians,  which,  together  with  the  accumulated  interest  thereon, 
will  aggregate  a  sum  not  exceeding  fonr  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  Daniel  S.  McDougal,  or  his  legal  heirs,  and  Charles  S.  Wilder,  for 
the  money  by  them  paid  for  certain  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  said  Shawnee  Indians 
erroneously  conveyed  to  them,  and  to  which  tracta  of  land  the  government  has  given 
and  can  give  no  valid  title. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  balance  due  Daniel  G.  Major,  out  of 
an  unexpended  balance  now  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  is  hereby  reappropriated. 
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Sapport  of  Arapaboes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  WiohitaS; 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one :  This  amoant,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  support  and  civilization  of  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes^  Apaches,  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  and  Wiohitas  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  being  a  deficiency  for  the 
fiscal  year  eighteen  hnndred  and  eighty -one,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Support  of  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and 
Uintah  bauds  of  Utes,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one :  This  amount,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  support  of  Ute  Indians  of  Colorado  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year,  being  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  indemnify  the  Ponca 
tribe  of  Indians  for  losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  to  secure  to  them  lands  in  severalty  on  either  the  old  or  new  reser- 
vation, in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  to  settle  all  matters  of  difference  with 
these  Indians,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  availa- 
ble and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  follows: 

For  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  ninety-four 
acres  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  most  of  these  Indians  are  now  located, 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

To  be  distributed  per  capita  among  the  Ponca  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  and  draught  animals  for  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, ten  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  Poncas  now  in  Dakota,  five  thousand  dollars ; 
for  agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  seed,  five  thousand  dollars ;  for  school  pur- 
poses, five  thousand  dollars;  for  general  distribution  among  them  per  capita,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

To  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  five  per 
centam  interest,  the  interest  to  be  distributed  annually  among  all  the  Ponca  Indians, 
in  cash,  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  United  States  Treasury  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  appropriated  by  this  Congress  for  depredations  committed  by  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  and  Sioux  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  withhold  from  the  annuities  payable  to  said  Indians  an  amount  equal  to  said 
sum  so  appropriated ;  and  he  may  withhold  all  of  said  sum  out  of  the  annuities  due 
OD  or  to  become  due  to  said  Indians  in  any  one  year,  or  otherwise,  as  between  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be  agreed  upon,  due  reference  being  had  to  the  care 
tod  welfare  of  said  Indians. 

To  pay  Arthur  J.  Carrier,  late  Indian  agent  at  the  Ponca  Agency,  Dakota,  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  three  hnndred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  being  the  amount 
advanced  by  him  for  the  use  of  said  agency  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  eight- 
een handred  and  seventy-six  in  excess  of  the  official  funds  sent  him,  for  the  use  of  said 
agency ;  and  the  further  sums  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  for  salary  as 
such  agent  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- six,  and  one 
handrM  and  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents,  for  expenses  incurred  from  January 
twenty-fourth  to  March  twenty-eighth  in  traveling  upon  official  business ;  in  all,  two 
tbooaaod  eight  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  fifteen  cents ;  the  same  to  be  in  full  set- 
tlement and  satisfaction  of  said  claimant's  account  as  Indian  agent. 

That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  Isaac  L.  Mahan,  Indian  agent,  are  hereby  authorized  to  adjust  and  settle  the  same 
bpon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  to  award  him  credit  for  disbursements 
at  appear  to  have  been  honestly  made  in  good  faitb,  and  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  or  United  States. 

For  fulfilling  treaty  with  Apaches,  Eiowas,  and  Comanches,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fteventv- three  and  prior  years:  To  pay  claim  numbered  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
Donald  Carmicbael,  detention  of  teams  transporting  Indian  supplies,  one  thousand  three 
handred  and  sixty  dollars. 

For  payment  to  William  Mathewson,  of  Kansas,  of  the  balance  of  amount  due  him 
for  flour  delivered  to  the  Indian  Service  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  as  passed  and  allowed  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the 
Uiamt  Indians  of  Indiana  the  principal  sum  that  became  due  tbem  on  the  first  day  of 
Jolj,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  in  accordance  with  the  amended  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  said  Indians  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hnndred  and 
fifty-four,  and  ratified  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  appoint  a  competent  and  proper  per- 
son to  take  a  censna  and  make  a  liet  of  the  Miami  Indians  residin^^  in  Indiana,  or  else- 
where,  who  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  said  principal  sum,  as 
provided  by  article  four  of  the  treaty  that  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Miami  Indians  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  eighteeu  hundred  and  fifty-four,  as  amended 
in  the  Senate.  Before  taking  such  census,  publication  shall  be  made  re(|uiring  all  per- 
sons claiming  under  said  treaty  to  make  known  their  claim  to  such  perbon  so  appointed, 
within  a  time  specified  in  the  notice,  and  failing  so  to  do,  they  shall  be  forever  barred. 
When  said  census  shall  be  so  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  so  appointed  to 
make  such  enumeration  and  list  to  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
distinguishing  in  his  report  between  males  and  females,  and  between  those  over  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  and  those  under  twenty-one  years,  which  list  so  made,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  stand  as  the  true  list  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  share  in  the  payments  provided  for  in  this  act;  and  each  person  named 
in  said  list  shall  be  entitled  to  deceive  tho  same  amount,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  pay- 
ments for  minors  to  be  paid  to  the  guardians  legally  appointed,  as  hereiufter  provided, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  said  minors  reside :  Provided,  how- 
every  That  any  minor  who  may  be  a  resident  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  a  beneficiary 
of  said  fund  may  receive  his  or  her  share  thereof,  8S  the  case  may  be,  through  a  guard- 
ian appointed  by  any  court  having  probate  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The 
person  appointed  to  make  such  enumeration  and  list  shall,  before  entering  on  such 
duty,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  will  make  a  true  and  correct  enumeration 
and  report  of  said  Indians  according  to  the  best  information  he  can  obtain,  said  oath 
to  be  administered  and  certified  to  by  a  United  States  commissioner  or  a  clerk  of  a 
court  of  record  ;  and  he  shall  receive  as  his  compensation  therefor  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars per  day  and  his  actual  and  necessary  travehng  and  other  expenses  while  engaged 
in  said  duty,  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars :  Frovidedj  That  no  persons  other  than 
those  embraced  in  the  corrected  list  agreed  upon  by  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  comprising  three  hundred  and  two  names  as  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana,  and 
the  increase  of  families  of  persons  indicated  in  said  corrected  list,  shall  be  recipients  of 
the  money  hereby  appropriated. 

Seo.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  as  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  to  make  payment  to  each  of  said  Miami  Indians  who  shall 
be  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  whose  name  shall  be  borne  on  the  list  prepared 
as  aforesaid  the  amount  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive; 
and  he,  in  like  manner,  shall  pay  to  the  guardian  of  each  minor  whose  name  shall  ap- 
pear on  said  list  the  amount  that  said  minor  shall  be  entitled  to  receive:  Provided,  how- 
ivtr,  That  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  guardian  as  such  until  he  produce  and 
deliver  to  tho  agent  from  whom  he  shall  receive  such  payment  the  certificate  of  the 
judge  of  the  court,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  same,  certifying  that  such  guardian  has 
been  duly  appointed  and  qualified  as  such,  and  given  bond,  secured  by  unincumbered 
freehold  surety,  in  tl  e  penalty  of  not  less  than  three  times  the  amount  he  shall  receive 
from  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  payment  so  to  be  made'for  the  benefit  of  said 
ward,  which  certificate  shall  be  filed  by  said  agent  at  the  time  of  making  of  his  report 
and  final  settlement.  A  copy  of  said  list  so  prepared  as  aforesaid  shall  be  furnished 
to  said  agent,  for  his  guidance  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  aforesaid,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Said  agent  shall  take  the  receipt  of  the  persons  so  paid,  at- 
tested in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  which  receipt 
shall  be  a  voucher  for  said  agent  in  the  final  settlement  of  hie  accounts.  Said  agent 
shall  receive,  in  full  compensation  for  the  services  required  by  the  pravisions  of  this* 
act,  a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  th^t  he  shall  receive. 
The  agent  so  appointed  to  make  said  payments  shall,  before  entering  on  such  duty, 
take  and  subsciibe  an  oath,  before  some  United  States  commissioners  or  clerk  of  some 
court  of,  record,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  x^rovisions 
of  this  act,  and  make  and  execute  a  bond,  payable  to  the  United  States,  in  such  pen- 
alty and  with  such  security  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  require  and  approve. 
And  the  receipt  of  the  sum  due  under  this  act  shall  be  a  final  discharge  by  each  party 
bo  receiving  of  all  claims  whatsoever  under  said  treaty  against  the  United  States  Qov- 
erument. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  ot^two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
( r  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  pay  the  agents  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  appoint  for  tho  services  and  expenses  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Skc.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  the  claim 
of  Isaac  Vandeventer  and  James  F.  McDowell,  attorneys  at  law,  partners  under  the 
name  of  Vandeventer  and  McDowell,  for  services  rendered  i|i  the  defense  of  certain 
>nit8  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  relation  to  the  taxation  and  parti- 
tion of  the  lauds  of  the  band  of  Meshingomesia  in  said  State,  and  for  alleged  ser- 
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Tires  rendered  mid  band  id  and  about  legislation  by  dmgtem  affecting  their  said 
lands  and  tbe  pariition  of  their  lands  pnrsnant  thereto,  and  allow  and  pay  to  said 
attorneys  such  reasonable  compensation  as  he  may  find  legally  or  eqaitably  due  them 
for  said  services,  out  of  the  moneys  dne  to  said  band,  or  out  of  tbe  money  dne  to  any 
of  said  band,  as  be  may  deem  jnst.  And  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  properly  examine 
said  accounts,  he  may  cause  or  permit  testimony  to  be  taken  by  said  claimants  and  by 
said  band,  or  by  any  individual  or  individuals  of  said  band,  under  such  rules  as  he 
may  prescribe:  Providedj  That  in  making  any  such  payment  no  part  of  tbe  same  shall 
be  deducted  from  ttie  share  of  any  meml^r  of  said  band  who  received  no  part  of  the 
land  so  partitioned,  nor  shall  any  part  of  any  snob  payment  be  deduct'C^  from  the 
share  of  any  member  of  said  band  whose  membership  was  contested,  and  who  was 
required  by  proof  to  establish  such  membership  to  entitle  him  or  her  to  share  in  the 
pariition  of  said  land. 

CHAP.  1J3.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  snndry  oiril  expenses  of  the  (Eoremment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jnne  thirtieth,  mghteen  hundred  and  eigbty*two,  and  for  other  purposes.    [March  3, 

•  ••«••• 
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Expenses  of  the  Ute  Commission :  To  meet  necessary  expenses  of  the  Ute  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President  under  section  two  of  the  act  approved  June  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  tbe  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Miami  Indian  delegation  from  tbe  Indian 
Territory  now  or  recently  in  Washington,  to  be  immediately  available,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  funds  of  said  Miami  Indians  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

That  from  tbe  funds  on  >  band  and  belonging  to  the  Peoria,  Wea,  Kaskaskia,  and 
Piankesbaw  Indians  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  same  to  be  immediately  available ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  delegation  of  Indians  now 
or  recently  in  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  delega- 
tion. 


CHAP.  137.~An  act  making  appropriatioos  for  the  corrent  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment, and  for  folfiUing  treatv  stipnlations  with  Tarions  Indian  tri^,  for  tbe  yer  ending  June  tbir- 
tietb,  eighteen  hundred  and  eignty-two,  and  for  other  purposes.    [March  3, 1881.] 

Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreaentatives  of  ike  United  States  of  America 
fa  Congreea  aeeembledy  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
oat  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  pnrpose  of  paying 
tbe  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
•tipnlations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely  •    •    •    *    • 

SACS  AND  FOXES  OF  THB  MISSOURI. 

For  interest  on  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  fdnr  hundred  dollars,  at  five 
pereentam,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  per  second  article  of  treaty  of  Octo- 
ber iwenty-fiirst,  eighteen  hundred  ai^i  thirty -seven,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars ; 

For  support  of  a  school,  per  fifth  article  of  treaty  of  March  sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  two  hundred  dollars ;  in  all,  eight  thousand  and  seventy  dollars.  And 
the  money  hereby  appropriated,  and  all  money  heretofore  appropriated  to  said  Indians,, 
being  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  at  the  Iowa  Agency,  and  which  has  not  been  drawn  by  them, 
sballbe  paid  to  them  when  they  shall  sign  a  pay-roll  by  the  head  of  each  family,  the 

eorreotoees  of  which  pay-roll  shall  be  certified  by  tbe  agent  in  charge  of  said  Indians. 

•  •  •  •  •  •• 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

For  support  of  industrial  schools  and  for  other  educational  purposes  for  the  Indian 
tribes,  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  And  out  of  this  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  make  and  pay  such  allowance,  not  exceeding  tbe  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  as  he  shall  think  Just,  to  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

For  this  amount,  to  assist  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  in  rebuilding  the  "  Tallahas- 
•se  Mission  School  building,''  destroyed  by  fire  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
ted and  eighty,  five  thousand  dollars. 

19  SI 
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CHAP.  139.— An  act  for  the  asoertafnment  of  the  amoant  dae  the  Choctaw  Nation.    [March  3, 18dl.  J 

Whereas,  the  Choctaw  Natioo,  for  itself  aod  in  behalf  of  the  iDdividnal  members 
thereof,  makes  claim  asainst  the  United  States  on  accoant  of  varioas  treaty  proyis- 
ions  which  it  is  alleged  nave  not  been  complied  with :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  AmerUsa  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Conrt  of  Claims  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  jarisdiction 
of  and  try  all  questions  of  difference  arising  ont  of  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  and  to  render  jndgnient  thereon  ;  power  is  hereby  granted  the  said  court 
to  reyiew  the  entire  question  of  differences  de  noyo,  and  it  shall  not  be  estopped  by 
any  action  had  or  award  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-fiye ;  and  the  Attorney -General  is  hereby  directed 
to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  goyemment;  and  if  said  conrt  shall  decide  against  the 
United  States  the  Attorney-General  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the  rendition  of 
judgment,  appeal  the  cause  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  from 
any  Judgment  that  may  be  rendered,  the  said  Choctaw  Nation  may  also  appeal  to  said 
Supreme  Court :  Promded,  The  appeal  of  said  Choctaw  Nation  shall  be  taken  within 
sixty  days  after  the  rendition  of  said  judgment,  and  the  said  courts  shall  give  such 
cause  precedence. 

Skc.  2.  Said  action  shall  be  commenced  by  a  petition  stating  the  facts  on  which 
said  nation  claims  to  recover  and  the  amount  of  its  claim  ;  and  said  petition  may  be 
verified  by  either  of  the  authorized  delegates  of  said  nation  as  to  the  existence  of  sach 
facts,  and  no  other  statements  need  be  contained  in  said  petition  or  yerificatioo. 


CHAP.  149.— An  act  to  frradoate  the  price  and  diapoae  of  the  residne  of  the  Osage  Indian  trast  and 
diminished-reeerve  lauds,  lying  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  Kansas.    [March  3,  1881.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatires  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of  the  lands  known  as  the  Osage  Indian  trust  and  dimin- 
ished reserve  lands,  lying  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
remaining  unsold  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and' 
eighty-one,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  at 
Dot  less  than  seventy-five  cents  per  acre ;  and  all  of  said  lands  remaining  unsold  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  shall  be  ofierf»d 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  fifty  cents  per  acre :  and  all  of 
said  lands  remaining  unsold  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  at  not  If  ss 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  acre ;  and  all  of  said  lands  remaining  unsold  after  the  last 
said  public  offering  shall  be  suitject  to  be  disposed  of  by  cash  entry  at  twenty -five  cents 
per  acre,  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  may  offer  the  same  as  aforesaid,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  may  seem  to  him  best ;  and  may  make  all  needful  r«^gulations,  including  the 
publication  (»f  notice  of  sale,  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act :  Provided,  hoivtver.  That  no  proceeding  shall  be  taken  under  this  act  until  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  males  of  said  Osage  Indian  tribes  shall  assent  to  the  foregoing 
provisions. 

CHAP.  155.— An  act  to  confirm  the  title  to  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio.    TMarch  3, 1881.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembUd^  That  the  United  States  relinquish,  to  whom  it  may  concern,  all 
title,  interest,  and  control  in  and  to  that  certain  parcel  of  laud  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
ceded  to  the  children  of  Captain  Logan,  a  chief  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  by 
the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  and  more  fully  described  in  the  patent  issued  therefor  by  the  President  and 
bearing  dat«  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one;  and  the 
United  States  waive  and  relinquish,  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  tbe  pro- 
vision of  article  «hree  of  the  treaty  of  September  seventeenth,  anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Shawnee, 
and  Ottawa  tribes  of  Indians,  so  far  only  as  it  concerns  the  lands  granted  in  the  eighth 
article  of  the  tieaty  referred  to  in  said  article  three,  to  the  children  of  Capiaiu  Logan. 


PRIVATE  ACTS. 

CHAP.  181.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dodd,  Brown  and  Company  of  Saint  Lonis,  MissoniL    THarch 

3,  1881.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  fifty-eight  thoasand  six  haodred  and  fifty-nine 
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dollars  abd  forty-6ix  cents  be,  and  is  hereby,  apt>ropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  payment  of  Dodd,  Brown  and  Companv, 
of  Saint  Louis,  Missonri,  as  assignees  of  £.  H.  Darfee  and  Company,  Dnrfee  and  reck, 
John  Shirley,  Dnrfee  and  Peck,  William  Shirley,  and  Lemuel  Spooner,  respectively, 
said  claims  having  been  severally  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  by  him  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  transmitted  to  Congress  for 
allowance. 

To  reimburse  said  sums  there  shall  be  withheld  from  the  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  to  the  Comanche  Indians,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  under  the  treaty  with  that  tribe ;  and  from  the  moneys  due  or  to 
become  due  to  the  Sioux  Indians,  three  thousand  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  respectively ; 
and  from  the  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  Kiowa  Indians,  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  and  from  the  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Indians,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  and  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  nine  cents,  respectively,  the  proportion  of  tbe 
two  last-named  sums  to  be  charged  against  the  said  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  be  justly  chargeable 
against  them  respectively. 

CHAP.  106.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willi«m  Redns.    [Maroh  3, 1881.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  lEUfpreeentatives  of  the  United  Stages  of  America 
in  Comgreee  aeeembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  to  William  Bedus  the  sum  of  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, out  of  any  money  belonging  to  the  nation  of  Osage  Indians  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, in  payment  in  full  for  one  hundred  and  forty-n>nr  beeves  taken  from  him  by 
said  Indians  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two : 
Provided^  That  said  sum  shall  be  taken  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  on  said  Indians 
on  account  of  the  beeves  so  taken. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust 
lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1881 : 

United  States  5s,  funded  loan  (IS-il),  amounting  to  $2,185,050,  have  been  sold  for 
various  Indian  tribes,  and  United  States  6s  (1861),  amounting  to  $500,  and  Tennessee 
(Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company's)  6s.,  amounting  to  $391,000,  belong- 
ing to  the  Chickasaw  national  fund,  have  been  redeemed,  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  in  lieu  oL  investment,  to  draw  interest  at  5  per 
centnm  per  annum,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  April  1,  1^0,  as  shown  in  state- 
ment No.  1  and  statement  D. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  show,  in  detail  the  various  changes  in  the 
stocks,  fands  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

Following  these  statements  is  a  consolidation  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  state- 
ment of  interest  appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lancU,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

BONDS  SOLD  AND  RBDBEBCBD. 

No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  sale  and  redemption  of  bonds  since  November  1,  1880,  and 
amounts  deposited  in  the  Treasury^  in  lieu,  of  investment,  under  act  approved  April  1, 1880, 
at  5  per  centum  per  annum. 


Kind  of  bonds. 


IT.  &  5e,  funded  loan,  1881,  ) 
oontinaed  at  Z\  per  cent. ) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Fond  or  tribe. 


Date  of  sale 
and  redemp- 
tion.    . 


Cherokee  national  fund sold  < 

Cherokee  school  fund do 

Cherokee  orphan  fond do 

Cherokee  aaylmn  fond do.  < 

Chickasaw  national  fond. .'. do.  ^ 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians do  \ 

Choctaw  general  ftand do. 

Choctaw  school  fhnd....* do. 

Creek  orphan  fund do.  I 

Delaware  general  fond do 

Delaware  school  ftind do 

lowas do.  I 

Kansas  school  fond do. 

Kaskaskias,  &o do. 

Kaskaskias,  &c.,  school  fond do 

Kickapoo  general  fund do. 

Menomonees do 

Osage  school  fund do 

Ottawas  and  Chlppewas. do.  I 

Pottawatomie  educational  fund ^^  >  I 

Pottawatomie  general  ftind do.  \  i 

Pottawatomie  mill  fund do.  I 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi do.  j  , 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri do.  I  j 


July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15. 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  16, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15. 
Aug.  11, 
Jidy  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15. 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11. 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15. 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  16, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15. 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 
July  15. 
Aug.  11, 
July  15, 
Aug.  11, 


Amount  sold 
and  redeemed. 
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No.  I. — StaUntent  aftoiciRi;  the  lale  and  redtmptUnt  of  iondi,  fe. — Contino^. 


Kind  of  bond*. 

FBDdortrlb*. 

Dateorule 

BDdredeinp- 

tkm. 

^-ssa.'S,' 

D.aEmtondcdlMimlWl.) 

SmiBOM BOWj 

Ji       IS,' 1881 

f,  rs 

Ji        2,1B8I 

*40,>ra«o 

Do 

EutdmSha                                               do  f 

!   J™" 

U.S.™Bi*ton>dB.,  18«1 

Tenn.  (M7&  C.  B.  B. )  OS. . . . 

881,000  00 

a68e,4oao« 

*  Sold  to  meet  didma,  [leraatHarofal,  ISSl. 


Total  on  hand  Noverabor  1, 1881   1,999,616  83| 


Tribe. 

Stktatet 
ftt  Large. 

■'='"' 

tereet. 

braids. 

AuDal 

ToL 

p^ 

CherotMnBlloiuJhuid.... 

Cherokee  Mhwl  fond J 

Deo.  20,  ISSS 
Feb.  Zl,  1810 
Deu.  20,  IB35 

IT 

.418 
381 
«0 

7B.654  28 
22,228  26 

408,  DM  83f 
2,000  00 

4M.000  00 
70,  BOO  00 

131,878  81 
4,01128 
1,383  40 

100  00 

41048  UO 
11,887  S3 
8,520  00 
4,80100 

aoo  00 

W,  000  00 
15.000  00 

»4,080O(l 
RDOOO 

( !  oJt  2o;  isra 

Cbi.k«..n.u™-ftmd.5l«.y24,1^4      - 

Creek  orpTiBii. M.y  24, 1832 

10 

M»yl7:iB54 
May  BO:  IBM 

}5?J,|    ss,ooooo 

K«kMkl«.»«.,K>ioolf«n^  FpblSilMT 

Ml 

20,700  00 

i'ooo  00 
4,000  00 

•1,000  00 

'IfoiDtemt  appropriated  on  a  (1,000  abetraetod  bond. 
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B. — Statement  of  9took  aooount,  exMhiting  in  detail  the  9eourUie$  in  tphioh  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  note  on  hand,  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  anwunt  of 
abstracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress, 


Stoeks. 


CHBBOKSB  KATIOMlli  FUND. 


Bteto  of  Florida , 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Miasoitri ^ 

SUteof  North  Carolina , 

8tat«of  Sonth  Carolina ^ 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
item  division 


Total. 


CHKBOKBB  SCHOOL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Louisiana 

SUteof  North  Carolina : 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Teoneseee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company) , 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
item  division , 


Total 

OHSBO 


ORPHANS'  FUND. 


United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eaatem  division 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Arkansas. . 
Slate  of  Maryhrad.. 
State  of  Tennessee. 
State  of  Tennessee. 


Total. 


CHICKASAW  DfOOMrrntNTS. 

State  of  Indiana 

CHOCTAW  OBNIRAL  FUND. 

State  of  Virginia,  registered 

CBBKK  ORPHANS. 


State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company) 

State  of  Virginia,  registered,  oertifloates 


Total 

DKLAWARB  OBNBRAL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  North  Carolina 

United  Statea  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
division 


Total. 


I 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 

6 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 


6 
6 
6 
6J 


9 
I 


$13, 000  00 
11.000  00 
50,000  00 
41,000  00 

118, 000  00 
6,000  00 

125,000  00 
90,000  00 

156,(»8  56 


600,638  56 


7,000  00 
2,000  00 
21,000  00 
1.000  00 
7,000  00 

1,000  00 

51.854  28 


$50,000  00 
13,000  00 


5,000  00 


68.000  00 


8,000  00 

7, 666' 00 


00,854  28 


6 
6 


7 
6 

6 


15,000  00 


§ 


$13,000  00 
11,000  00 


28,000  00 
118,000  00 


125. 000  00 
90,000  00 


156,638  56   9,398  31 


5 

a 
1 


< 


$910  00 
660  00 


1.680  00 
7,080  00 


6.250  00 
5,400  00 


541, 638  56  I  81. 378  31 


7.000  00 

2,000  00 

18,000  00 

1.000  00 


1,000  00 
51,854  28 


75,854  28 


490  00 

120  00 

780  00 

00  00 


60  00 
8.1U  26 


4,621  26 


22,223  26 


168,000  00 
8,350  17 
225.000  00 
66,666  66f 


468. 016  83} 


1,333  40 


10,080  00 

501  01 

13,500  00 

3.500  00 


27, 581  01 


2,000  00 


450  000  00  27, 000  00 


100  00 


20,000  00 

9,000  00 
41, 800  00 


70,800  00 


53,000  00 
87,000  00 

49, 283  90 


1,000  00 

540  00 
2,508  00 

4,048  00 


8,710  00 
5,220  00 

2,957  03 


189,283  90  I  11,887  03 
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D  No.  %~^FAnd8  held  by  the  government  in  lieu  of  dbetraotsd  bonds. 


Tribes. 


Amoants  brought  down  from  statement 
D 


Kastaslrias,  Peorias,  Weas,  dus 

Delawares 

lowas 


Total  amoont  in  lieu  of  investment. 
Total  annual  interest  on  same 


Dateof  aets, 

resolutions,  or 

treaties. 


July  12. 1862 
July  12, 1862 
July  12, 1862 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol. 


12 
12 
12 


iPage. 


539 
539 
639 


Sea 


Amount  in  the 

United  Stotes 

Treasury. 


$13, 896, 290  38 

14, 861  28 

406, 571  28 

66, 735  00 


Annual  in- 
terest. 


$682, 814  41 

743  06 

20,328  56 

3,336  75 


14,384,467  94 


706, 722  78 


The  changes  in  the  statement  of  fands  held  in  lieu  of  investment  are  accounted  for 
as  follows,  viz: 

This  fund  has  been  increased  by — 
The  proceeds  of  sale  of  $2,186,050  U.  8.  fives,  continued  at  3^  per  cent., 

funded  loan  (1881) 

fhe  redemption  of  $391,000  Tenn.  (N.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.'s)  sixes,  and  $500 

U.  S.  sixes  (1861)  belonging  to  the  Chickasaw  national  fund 

The  sum  of  $48,389.46,  paid  by  the  Ponca  Indians  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 

for  land 

The  sum  of  $70,000  set  aside  for  the  Ponca  Indians,  to  draw  interest  at 

5  per  cent.,  per  act  approved,  March  3,  1881 

The  proceeds  of  sale  or  Osage  lands  .--- 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Otoe  and  Missouria  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Delaware  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Stockbridge  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Iowa  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Cherokee  school  lands  in  Alabama 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Kaskaskia,  &c.,  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Kickapoo  lands 

Total  increase • 3,694,792  41 

This  fund  has  been  decreased  by — 
The  appropriation  of  the  principal  dae  the  Miamies  of  In- 
diana   $221,257  86 

And  the  sum  of  $100,000  fix>m  the  land  fund  belonging  to 

Lndi 


$2, 186, 050  00 

391,500  00 

48,389  46 

70,000  00 

940, 516  12 

57, 399  74 

105  64 

81  58 

28  30 

623  71 

96  78 

1  08 

the  Otoes  and  Missourias  for  their  removal  to  the  Indian 

Territory,  per  act  approved  March  3,  1881 100,000  00 


321,257  86 


Net  increase  .•...••... .- .......••...•.••....•...•••......     3  373  534  55 

Add  amount  reported  in  statements  I>  and  D  No.  2,  November  1,*  1880. .  ll',  010*  923  39 

Total,  as  before  steted 14,384,457  94 

£. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face  of 
bolids. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  coUeoted. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fund ........ 

$241,052  47 
156.638  56 
241, 052  47 
241. 052  47 
156,638  56 
241, 052  47 

AnimRt  1, 1880,  tn  N'nvAmbw  1, 1880 r  r , . 

$8,018  16 

July  1, 1880,  to  January  1. 1881 

4,600  16 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  L  1881,  to  May  1,1881 

8, 013  16 
8.013  16 

January  1, 1881,  to  July  1, 1881 

4,690  16 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

3,376  87 

Premium  realizedonsaleof  $241,052.47TJnited 
States  fives,  1881,  continued  at  3|  per  cent 

4,958  88 

26,778  06 
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D,^8tatement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  government  in  lieu  of  investment 


Tribes  and  fond. 


Cboctatra 

ChoctAw  school  fond  . 
Choctaw  general  ftind 

Creeka 

Creek  orphan  ftind 

Cherokees 


Cherokee  asylum  fond 

Cherokee  national  fond 

Cherokee  orphan  fhnd 

Cherokee  school  fond 

Chickasaw  national  fond 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  ftind. . 

Delaware  general  fund 

Delaware  school  Aind 

lowas -• 

Iowa  ftind 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  fund 

Ksskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pianke- 

shaws 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pianke* 

shaws  school  ftind 

Kickapoos. '. 

Kickapoo  general  ftmd 

L'Anse  and  Vieox  de  Sert  Chippewa 

ftind 

ICenoroonee  ftind 

Miamies  of  Kansas 


OsagM. 


Osage  school  fond 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa  fund. 

Otoesand  Missonrias 

Poncaftind 

Fottawatomies 


Pottawatomies  general  ftind 

Pottawatomies  edurational  fond. 
Pottawatomies  mill  ftind 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi f 

8ac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  ftind. .. 

Sac  and  Pox  of  the  Misaonri 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  ftind 

Semlimles 

Sen 


{ 


Date  of  acts, 

resolutions,  or 

treaties. 


ofXew  York , 

fond , 

Sraecaand  Shawnee  fund 

Seoecas  (Tonawanda  band)  fund . . 

Shawnees 

Shawnee  fond 

Eastern  Shawnee  ftind , 

Stock  bridge  consolidated  firad  ..... 

Ute  five  percent,  fund 

TJte/owper  cent,  fund 

Wianebsgoes 5 ! 

Amoant  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  ftmds,  as 
abore  stated,  held  by  the  govern- 
ment in  lien  of  inyestment 


Jan. 

June 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

June 

Apr. 

July 

June 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

June 

Apr. 


20,  1825 
22,  1855 


1 
1 
7, 

14 
1 

15, 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1. 
1 

1 
1 

7 

1, 
14 

1 


1880 
1880 
1856 
1866 
1880 
1870 
1872 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1854 
1880 
1846 
1880 


Apr.    1,  1880 

Apr.  1,  1880 
May  18,  18.54 
Apr.    1,  1880 

Apr.  1,  1880 
Apr.  1,  1880 
June  5,  1854 
June  2,  1825 
Sept  29,  1865 
July  15,  1870 
May  9,  1872 
June  16,  1880 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Aug.  15,  1876 
Mch.  3,  1881 
June  5,  1846 
June  17,  184G 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Oct.  2,  1837 
Oct.  11,  1842 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Oct  21,  1837 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Aug.  7,  1856 
May  21,  1866 
June  27,  1846 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Apr.  1.  1880 
Apr.  1,  1880 
May  10,  1854 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Apr.  1,  1880 
Feb.  6,  1871 
Apr.  29,  1874 
June  15,  1880 
Nov.  1,  1837 
July  16, 1870 


Amotmt  of  annual  interest. 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol. 


7 
11 
21 
21 
11 
14 
21 
16 
17 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
10 
21 

9 
21 

21 

21 
10 
21 

21 
21 
10 
7 
14 
16 
17 
21 
21 
21 
19 
21 

9 

21 
21 
21 

7 

7 
21 

7 
21 
11 
14 

9 
21 
21 
21 
10 
21 
21 
16 
18 
21 

7 
16 


Page. 


236 

614 

70 

70 

701 

786 

70 

362 

228 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

1071 

70 

842 

70 

70 

70 

1079 

70 

70 

70 

1094 

242 

687 

362 

91 

291 

70 

70 

208 

422 

854 

70 

70 

70 

541 

596 

70 

543 

70 

702 

757 

35 

70 

70 

70 

1056 

70 

70 

405 

41 

204 

546 

855 


Sec. 


9 
3 


6 
3 


8 
6 
1 
12 
2 


2 
2 


8 

3 

2-3 


2 
5 

4 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


\ 


$390, 257  92 

49, 472  70 

3,689  00 

200,000  00 

675, 168  00 

6, 193  66 

724, 137  41 

64, 147  17 

427, 242  20 

228,835  43 

457,  304  07 

838, 678  82 

42,  560  36 

267.323  36 

11,  000  00 

57,500  00 

49. 808  37 

200, 000  00 

27, 174  41 

2,839  64 

20. 711  07 

93,581  09 

128, 571  78 

20.000  00 

134, 039  38 

21.884  81 

69. 120  00 

800,000  00 

2,983,488  90 

89. 911  53 
16, 956  25 
87.095  64 
70,000  00 

230,064  20 


89, 

72. 

17. 
200. 
800, 

55. 
157, 

21. 
500, 

70, 
118, 

40. 

15, 

86, 

40, 

1. 

11. 

75. 

600. 

1,250. 

804. 

78, 


618  57 
993  93 
482  07 
000  00 
000  00 
058  21 
400  00 
&59  12 
000  00 
000  00 
050  00 
979  60 
140  42 
950  00 
000  00 
9a5  65 
079  12 
886  04 
000  00 
000  00 
909  17 
340  41 


13. 896, 290  38 


Annual  in- 
terest at 
4  and  5 
percent. 


$19, 512  89 

2,473  63 

184  45 

10,000  00 

33, 758  40 

•  300  68 

36,206  87 

3. 207  36 
21, 362  10 
11, 441  77 
22, 865  20 
41.  033  94 

2, 128  01 

13,306  16 

550  00 

2,875  00 

2,490  41 
10. 000  00 

1,358  72 

141  98 

1,  035  59 
4, 679  05 
6,428  58 

1,000  00 
6,701  97 
1,094  24 
3,456  00 
15,000  00 

146,674  44 

1»995  67 

847  81 

4. 354  78 

3,600  00 

11, 503  21 

4,480  93 

3, 649  70 

874  10 

10.000  00 

40,000  00 

2, 752  91 

7,870  00 

1.  U82  96 

25,000  00 

3.500  00 

5,902  50 

2,048  98 

757  02 

4, 347  50 

2,000  00 

99  28 

553  95 

3.794  30 

25, 000  00 

50,000  OU 

40, 245  45 

3, 917  02 


682,314  41 
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E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds — Continued. 


Fand  or  tribe. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


Delaware  general  fund. 


Delaware  school  ftind. 


lowas. 


Kansas  schools 


Kickapoos 


Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas^and 
Piankeshaws. 


Kaskaskias,  Peoria8,'Wea«,and 
Piankeshaws,  school  fond 


Henomonees. 


$267,217  72  ;  August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

49,283  90     July  1,1880,  to  January  1,1881 

267, 217  72  !  Novem  ber  1, 1880,  to  I*ebruary  1, 1881 

267,217  72     February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

49,283  90  ,  January  1, 1881,  to  July  1, 1881 

267,217  72  i  May  1. 1881, to  August  12, 1881 

j  Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $267,217.72  United 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
I      3J  percent 


11,000  00 
11,000  00 
11,000  00 
11,000  00 


42, 780  07 
42, 780  07 
42, 780  07 
42, 780  07 


12, 744  25 
12.744  25 
12, 744  25 
12, 744  25 


128, 569  91 
128,  569  91 
128,569  91 
128, 569  91 


2,739  01 
2, 739  01 
2, 739  01 
2,  789  01 


20,711  97 
20,711  97 
20,711  97 
20,711  97 


134.089  38 
134,039  88 
134.039  38 
134,099  88 


August  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $11,000  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3|  percent 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1,1881 , 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $42,780.07  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1,  ]  880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  saleof  $12, 744.25  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881.  to  Mav  1, 1881 

May  1. 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realizea  on  sale  of  $128, 569.91 
United  States  registered  fives.  1881,  con- 
tinued at  3|  per  cent 


August  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

No\  ember  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 . . ; 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  saleof  $2,739.01  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3|  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1. 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1,1881,  to  August  12, 1881  

Premium  resdizedon  saleof  $20,711.97  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

8i  per  cent. 


August  1. 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

Februar%' 1, 1881,  to  May  1, 18^1 

May  1,  ife^l,  to  Auffust  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $134,039.38 
United  States  registered  fives,  1881,  con- 
tinued at  3|  per  cent 


Interest 


$3,840  22 
1, 478  51 
3,340  22 
3,340  22 
1,478  51 
3, 742  86 
5,497  16 


22, 217  70 


137  50 
137  50 
137  50 
154  07 
226  30 


792  87 


534  76 
534  75 
534  75 
599  21 
880  06 


3.083  52 

159  30 
159  30 
159  30 
178  50 
262  18 

918  58 

1,607  12 

1,607  12 

1,607  12 

1,800  85 

2,644  93 

• 

9,267  14 

34  24 

34  24 

34  24 

38  36 

56  35 

197  43 

258  90 
258  90 
2.'>8  90 
290  11 
426  09 

1.492  90 

1, 675  49 
1,675  49 
1. 675  40 
1,877  46 
2,757  43 

9. 661  36 
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E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  6owd«— Continued. 


Fnnd  or  tribe. 


Osa^  schools. 


OttawM  and  Cbippewas 


PottawAtomies,  edacation 


Pottawatomles,  mills 


Pottawatomies,  general  fond 


8ac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri. 


S«c  and 
wAppL 


Fox  of  the  Missis- 


Face  of 
bonds. 


$39,911  53 
39,911  53 
89, 911  53 
39, 911  SB 


14, 745  00 
14, 745  00 
14, 745  00 
14, 745  00 


72, 947  12 
72,947  12 
72, 947  12 
72, 947  12 


17,066  44 
17,066  44 
17,066  44 
17,066  44 


89. 618  57 
89, 618  57 
89, 618  57 
89, 618  57 


14, 659  12 
14, 659  12 
14, 659  12 
14,659  12 


858  21 
858  21 
858  21 
858  21 


40,979  60 
40,979  60 
40,979  60 
40,979  60 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


Angnst,  1, 1880,  to  Norember  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881.  to  August  12, 1881 

PremiuDi  realized  on  sale  of  $39,911.53  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3|  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1JJ81,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $14, 745  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i^  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1,  l681,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  pf  $72,947.12  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3^  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $17,066.44  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 , 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $89,618.57  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3|  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  Mav  1,1881 

May  1,  itel,  to  August  12, 1881 

Prconinm  realized  on  sale  of  $14, 659. 12  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  At 

3^  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $858.21  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

^  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 18?0 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  Mav  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realised  on  sale  of  $40, 979.60  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


Interest. 


$498  89 
498  89 
408  89 
559  02 
821  06 


2, 876  75 


184  31 
184  31 
184  31 
206  52 
303  33 


1,062  78 


911  84 

911  84 

911  84 

1,  021  75 

1,500  66 


5,  257  93 


213  33 
213  33 
213  33 
239  04 
351  09 


1,230  12 


1, 120  23 
1,120  23 
1, 120  23 
1,255  26 
1, 843  61 


6,459  56 

183  24 
183  24 
183  24 
205  34 
301  51 


1.  056  57 

10  73 
10  73 
10  73 
12  02 
17  66 


61  87 


512  25 
512  25 
512  25 
573  99 
843  01 


2.953  75 
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E. — Intereit  collected  on  United  States  bonds — Continued. 


Fond  or  tribe. 

• 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 

• 

Interest. 

Seneoas,  Tonawanda  band 

$86,950  00 
86.950  00 
86,950  00 
86, 930  00 

7,379  30 
7, 379  30 
7,379  30 
7, 379  30 

4,835  65 
4,835  65 
1.985  65 
1,985  65 

11, 079  12 
11, 079  12 
11, 079  12 
11, 079  12 

Anmist  1. 1880.  to  November  1. 1880 

$L086  88 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

Febmarv  1. 1881.  to  Mav  1. 18^1 

1.086  88 
1,086  88 

May  1. 1881.  to  Auenst  12. 1881 

1, 217  98 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $86,950  United 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
3}  per  cent. 

Ausust  1. 1880.  to  November  1. 1880.. 

1.788  73 

6, 267  35 

Seneoaa  and  Shawnees. . ....... 

92  24 

November  1. 1880.  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1. 1881.  to  May  1. 1881 

92  24 
92  24 

May  1. 188L  to  Auirast  12. 1881 

103  36 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $7,379.30  United 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
3|  per  cent. 

• 

Auffust  1.1880.  to  November  1.1880 

151  81 

531  89 

Sha  wneea 

60  44 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881.  to  May  1. 1881 

60  44 
24  81 

May  1. 1881.  to  Anirust  12. 1881 

27  80 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $1,985.65  United 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
3|  per  cent. 

Antnist  1. 1880.  to  November  1. 1880 

40  84 

214  33 

Bastorn  Shawneea 

138  49 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1. 1881,  to  May  1. 1881 

138  49 
138  49 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12. 1881 

355  18 

Premium  realized  on  saleof  $11, 079.12 United 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
3|  per  cent. 

227  92 

1 

798  57 

F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  whU^  is  regularly  paid. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  is  regularly 
paid. 

Amount 
coUeoted. 

Maryland  6  per  cent  bonds. 
Chickasaw  national  fimd 

$8,350  17 

July  1, 1880.  to  July  1. 1881 

• 

^$485  34 

*  Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 
G. — Collections  of  interest  made  since  November  1,  1880,  falling  due  since  July  1,  1880. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Chickasaw  national  fund. 

Chickasaw  incompetents . 
Pottawatomies,eanoation 

Total 


I 
1 


Period. 


i         OS 


Kind  of  bonds. 


e 

a 


From — 


To— 


III 

§51 


$30,720  00    July  1,1880     July  1,1881     $51^,000  !  Nashville  and  $30,720  00 

I     Chattanooga ' 
Kailroad. 

100  00     July  1,1880     July  1,1881  2.000     Indiana 100  00 

200  00     July  1, 1880  ,  July  1, 1^81  4.000     Indiana 200  00 


31,020  00    i 518,000 


31,020  00 
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Becapitalation  of  interest  oolleotedf  as  per  tables  hereinbefore  given,      * 

Interest  and  premium  on  United  States  bonds  (Table  E) §174, 468  68 

Interest  on  paying  State  stocks  (Table  F) .^  485  34 

Interest  collected  on  paying  bonds  due  since  July  1,  1880  (Table  G) .*      31, 020  00 

Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified  and  carried  to  the 
credit  of  trust-fund  interest  due  various  Indian  tribes 205, 974  02 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  on  non-paying 
stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


Bonds. 


Arkanns 

Florida 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

Tenneflsee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Louisiana 


Total  amount  appropriated. 


§ 
o 

u 

9 


6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

H 
5 

6 

6 


Principal. 


$168, 
132, 
192, 
125, 
104, 

66, 
165, 
594, 

37, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
666  66f 
000  OO 
800  00 
000  00 


Annual  in* 
terest  ap- 
propriated. 


$10, 080  00 
9,240  00 

11. 520  00 
7,500  00 
6,240  00 
3,500  00 
8,250  00 

35.688  00 
2,220  00 


94,238  CO 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  since  November  1,  1880,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
this  office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  including  receipts  from  sales  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  statement : 


Appropriations. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  ReaervatioDS 
in  Hinnenota  and  Dakota. 

Proceeds  of  Winnebaeo  Reser- 
vations in  Minnesora. 

FulflUing  treaty  with  Chero- 
keea,  proceeds  of  lands. 

FulflUing  treaty  with  Chero- 
keas,  proceedsof  school  lauds. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  lowae, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kansas, 

proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kaskas- 
kias,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Miamies 
of  Kansas,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Omahas, 
proceeds  of  laiids. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Osages, 
proceeds  of  trust  lands. 

FYt>ceeds  of  New  York  Indian 
lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilllhff  treaty  with  Potta- 
watonues,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Stock- 
bridges,  proceeds  of  lands. 


FulfiUing'  treaty  with  Winne- 
bagoes,  proceeds  of  lands. 

On  account  nf  claims  of  settlers 
on  Round  Valley  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  California,  re- 
stored to  public  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  i^roceeds  of  Osage  di- 
minished reserve  lands  in 
Kanmu*. 

Fulnlliug  treaty  with  Dela- 
wares,  proceeds  of  lands. 
(Refundment  by  Agent 
Pratt.) 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kicka- 
pooe,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  ti-eaty  with  Sac  and 
Fox  of  Missouri,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Shaw- 
neeM,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treatv  with  Ottawas 

of   Bl^chara's    Fork    and 

Roche  de  Bceuf^  proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chippe- 

was ofSagiuaw, proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Ottoes 

and  Jkussourias,  proceeds  of 

lands. 


Acts  and  treaties. 


12  Stat,  819,  act 
March  3, 1863. 

Sees.  2  and  3,  act 
of  Feb.  21, 1863. 

Cherokee  strip — 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 
1819,  and  Dec.  29, 
1835. 

Royalty  on  coal.  - . 

Art  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.  5,  1859,  12 

Stat.,  1112. 
Treaty  of    Feb. 

23,  1867  (10  sec- 
tions). 
Act  of  March  3, 

1872. 
Act  of  July  31, 

1872. 
2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29,  1865,  2  sec., 

act  Julv  15, 187^. 
Acte  of  Feb.  19, 

1873,  and  June 

23, 1874. 
Treatv    Feb.  27, 

1867,  15    Stat., 

632. 
Treaty  Feb.    11, 

1856,   11    Stat., 

679;  act  of  Feb. 

6,  1871, 16  Stot, 

404. 
2d  art.  treaty  1859, 

act  Feb.  2, 1863. 
Act  of  March  3, 

1873,    17    Stat., 

633. 

Transfer  for  sale  of 
lands  to  Osages. 
(See  Osages.) 

2d  art  treatv  July 
4, 1866,  14  Stat, 
794. 

Treatv  of  June  28, 
1862,13Stat,623. 

Treatv  Mar.6, 1861, 
12Stat,  1171,  act 
August  15, 1876. 

Acts  of  April  7, 
1869.  and  Jan.  11, 
1875. 

Refundment 


a 

li 


I 

§ 


^ 

^ 


$117, 417  94 
1,779  25 


.do 


Act  Aug.  15, 1876. 


623  71 

28  30 
55,851  27 

96  78 

9, 215  98 
712  26 
2,299,948  23 

4,058  06 

32,767  63 

81  58 

20, 621  61 
594  37 

724, 137  41 

105  64 

1  08 
17, 008  37 

41  26 

43  49 

400  00 
126,860  42 


4 


$100, 525  80 


32,548  34 
300  72 


107,314  82 


302  70 


633,545  (TZ 


1 1^ 


$11,307  58 

1,779  25 

82,548  34 

623  71 

28  30 
70, 742  78 

96  78 

101  50 


81  58 


105  64 


1  08 
5, 487  15    3. 016  97 


729  30 


00,235  22 


Total 3,412,389  64  I  940,989  22 


400  00 


100,000  00 


I 

a 
O 


$206,636  16 


300  72 


92,422  81 


9, 417  18 
712  26 
2,933,488  90 

4,058  06 

32,767  63 


20, 621  61 
594  37 

724,137  41 


19,478  55 

770  56 

43  49 


87,095  64 


220, 833  51  4, 132, 545  35 
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.  ■" 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  AFFECTING  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  FROM  JULY  23, 

18S0,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1881. 

ARIZONA. 

Suppai  Beserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  Xovemhe)-  23,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  country,  lying  within  the  bounda-  ' 
riesof  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Cataract  Creek,  two  miles  belo\^  the  lowest 
fall,  north  of  the  settlement  of  the  Suppai  Indians;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-half 
miles;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  noiiles 
•  due  east  of  the  middle  of  said  creek;  thence  due  west  five  miles;  thence  in  a  north- 
erly direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles  due  west  of  the  middle 
of  said  creek ;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-half  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to 
embrace  the  settlements  and  improvements  of  the  Suppai  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  said  Suppai  Indians,  and  the  executive  onler  dated  June  8, 1880,  withdrawing  froin 
sale  and  setting  apart  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  is  hereby  revoked. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


N 


CALIFORNIA. 

Mission  Indians*  Besei^e. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  9,  1881. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  uusurveyed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1 
east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  California,  excepting  any  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to 
which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
withdrawn  from  sale  aud  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  par- 
poses. 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Jicanlla  Apache  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  ^\j  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  lying 
within  the  following  described  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  Mexican  grant  known  as  the  ^'TierraAmarilla  grant,"'  as  surveyed  by  Sawyer  and 
McBroom  in  July,  1876 ;  and  extending  thence  north  with  the  western  bouudar>'  of 
said  survey  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  ^rant  to  the  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado ;  thence  west  alon^  said  boundary  lino  sixteen  miles ;  thence  south  to  n 
point  due  west  from  the  aforesaid  soutliwest  comer  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grant ;  and 
thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  from  entry 
and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Indians. 

R,  B.  HAYE8. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

CoU'ille  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  18,  l^'^l. 

It  is  hereby  ordere<l  that  the  following  tract  of  land,  situated  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Spokane  Indians,  namely : 

Commencing  at  a  point  where  Chemekane  Creek  crosses  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of 
latitude ;  thence  down  the  east  bank  of  said  creek  to  where  it  enters  the  Spokane 
River;  thence  across  said  Spokane  River  westwardly  along  the  southern  bank  thereof 
to  a  point  where  it  enters  the  Columbia  River ;  thence  across  the  Columbia  River 
northwardly  along  its  western  bank  to  a  point  where  said  river  crosses  the  said  forty- 
eighth  parallel  of  latitude  ;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
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$8. 300  00  '      $11.  235  46 
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330     KEPOET  OF  THE  SECHETAEY  OP  THE  INTEEIOE. 

Tablt  o/ttatutioi  relating  to  popiiJalion,  edveation, 


Hame  of  itgency  uid  Wbe. 


CUaradd  Bita 


tlogvit  FutUe  Agenen. 

Hoqnil  Pn«bIo 

Pima,  Marieopa,  and  fapagt  Agmeg. 


Son  OOrioi  Agmqi. 

WUte  Mmmbdn  Apaohs 

8ui  Carlos  Apuhs 

Vaxm  Spring  ipBohe 


Southern  Apaohe 
ChlricahaaApxil 
Apache  Tonui... 


IndUau  in  Ariiona  not  imd»r  wt  agmt 


Heefa  YaO»ir  Aftneii. 


DIcnnes 

SuiLuiaBey... 


Bmmd  TdO^  Ageneg. 


WilHkle 

Potter  VallBy... 
Pit  Elver 


TnleandTiJoii... 


Lidluu  who  e9         ri     Ls 

weftTcltliens'     !  _  Lot         8     Kg 


,£aw«^,'aiid  Kliig's Kiver'' 
aFtomiBportof  1878.  tdothlnff^d 


d  From  report  of  18SD. 
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Table  ofilatiitiia  relaling  to  popuJtttion,  eda^atio*. 


Ea  Dorado  Coontv  . 
If andoclno  Conntj 

SbutaCoont; 

Tolo  Crnmty -. 

TelmmBConnty.... 

SoUdo  County 

LauflnCoqtxtT  ..--, 

Colo»  Connty 

HniDbDtdt  CoDBt* . 
Marin  Connty 

Ba^t«  County 

FlDmuCDaDty  .... 
Flaoer  CooiitT  _._.. 

N«pft  County 

SntMrConnly 

Anudor  County  ... 
XendftCoaDty.... 
LakeConnty 

ReffDBruicho 

W&ka  wah  ranobo. 

Eoppanmcha 

WaSel  rancli* 

8ah  sUiaocbe 

AlyolDhnuobe.... 
Bnlpcr  ranobe 

LoiPliwiAgtneif.a 

Cte 

iSoBCAfm  Olt  Agw/uv 
BonthBrnCto 

Ch^ftTuta  RtMT  Agency. 

Blaokhet  Sloox 

Sana  AniBioni 

SUiUMaonjoa  Sloox 

Two  Ke^e  Slonx 

Oroa  Onti  Agencf/. 

Lower  TaokloDiutlaStoitx 

Slawton  BIdox 

WahMton  Siom: 

Cotfiead  Hlom 

aB«niOT«d  to  Utah  In  September.    To  be  knc 
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Table  ofatattitici  relating  to  populatUm,  education. 


Kune  ol  Bgenc;  uid  tribe. 

dresB. 
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553 

Bo,audAB>»>s. 

Sit$tUmAgmey. 

gftS 

1.877 
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Standing  Sock  Agencg. 

it  - 

"BottlU-'IndiantaddidJvtv^im. 
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703 
SSfl 
107 

IM 
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171 
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336     EEPOET  OP  THE  8ECEBTAET  OF  THE  IHTEEIOE. 

IMIe  ofttatiiUc*  nlatiitg  to  popuUttten,  adnoatioii, 


Chtyennt  and  JropoAo  Jgnuy. 


ATtip>lio ... 

Kiotea,  Ooman^*,  and  Vishits  .IjMtuy. 


AB«ehe.. 


P«nethek«  Con 


Kaw 


X«Mern  Shaini«e 

If  iaml  (WMtem) 

Peorik,  Fea,  and  Plaukeahaw. . , 


Sac  and  Fox  of  tbe  Ulaglsaippi 

Abwiitee  Shawnee 

Pottawatomie  (Citlien) 

Voiloau  Ktckapoo 

Eanau,  Patlawatomle,  and  Kfokapao  ... 
Black  Bob  band  of  AtweoUie  Shawnee. .. 
Sac  and  Foi  of  UiB  Mla»nii 


kohoho  band  «f  E«o  uid  Fox  wandertsg  in 

a  Box  Chrlttmaa  preaentfl  for  Kbool. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  of  statisHos  relating  to populaiionf  education. 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Indian  tkbritobt— Continaed. 
■    Union  Agency. 


Cbic1ca«aw 
Choctaw  ... 
Cherokee... 

Creek 

Seminole . . 


IOWA. 

8ae  and  Foct  Agency, 


Sao  and  Fox. 


KANSAS. 

PottavHUomie  Agency, 


Pottawatomie 

Kickapoo 

Chippewa  and  Monsee 


MICHIGAN. 

Maekinae  Agency. 


Pottawatomie 

Chippewaa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black 

Kiver , 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa , 

Chippewaa  of  Lake  Superior 


MINHmOTA. 

White  EarlUAgency. 


MiMissippi  Chippewa 
"  >pewa 


MtMUSlppl  u 

Pillager  Chip 
Pembina  Chi] 


Bed  Lake 


'c"ffr"- 


ppewa 

MONTANA. 

BUUkfeet  Agency. 
Blaokfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan.... 

Orow  Agency, 
Mountain  and  Riyer  Crow 

Flaitkcad  Agency. 


Flathead 

Pend  d'Oreille 
Kootenais  — 


Gros  Ventre 
AMinaboine 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 


Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Aasinaboine 

Yanktonnais  Sionx 


o 


P4 


6.000 
15.890 
10,720 
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2,667 


Number  of 

Indians  who 

wear  oitisens' 

dress. 
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By  tribal  ftinds.      6  Prom  report  of  1880.      •  Globe,  books,  and  seeds.       d  Attend. 
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Taiile  of  liatUtia  relaHng  to  pcpilaHtm,  tttucation. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 

Table  of  statisHcB  relating  to  population,  eduoaOon, 


Kftme  of  agency  and  tribe. 


New  York— Continued. 
New  Tork  J.^en«y--Continaed. 


St  Begis  reeeire St  Regis 

Tonawanda  reseire Tonawanda    band 

of  Seneca 

X«««ror.r««rve f  SSSSSS?'.".'.::: 


MOBTH  CABOLINA. 


Eastern  Cberokee  i^  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee 


ORBOOir. 


Grand  Bonde  Agtncy. 


Bogne  River ... 

Caupooia 

Wappato  Lake 
Oregon  City  — 

TTmpqua 

Molel 

Lackiamute ... 

Neztnoca 

Salmon  River .. 

Tillamook 

Cascade 

Shasta 

Santiam , 

Cow  Creek 

Mary's  River. . 

ClacKaraa 

YamHiU 

Alsea 

GoquiUe 


KtamaOi  ±gmiey» 


Klamath 
Modoc. . . 
Snake... 


SiUtz  Agency, 


Alsea 

Chasta  Costa. 

Chetco 

Coos 

Coquell 

Euchre   

Oalise  Creek . 

Joshua 

Klamath 

Hacnootna . . . 

Neztucca 

Nnltonatna. . . 
Rogue  River . 
Salmon  River 

Sinslaw 

Sixes 

Tootootna.... 
Umpqua 


a  By  State  of  New  York. 
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785 

610 

423 

51 


62,300 


Number  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citizens' 

dress. 


t 


802 

610 

474 


893 


62,200 
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45 
50 
97 
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36 
28 
17 
52 
57' 
17 

23| 
25 
22 


707 
151 
165 


>      786 
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1,023 


98 
55 
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114 
40' 
87, 
44 
46' 
40 
37| 
33' 
53 
18 
85 

83! 
201 J 


998 
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129 

81 
80 


171 


80 


121 


200 

160 
120 


171 
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882 


126 
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95 
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9  o 
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91 


218 


13 


20 


18 


b  From  report  of  1880. 
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4'0.,  by  tribet  and  their  re»p€Olite  t^encia — Continued. 


c  Boardloc  pnplU  In  prlnto  bouding  acliaal*  twelve  montb*.    Dk;  aohoala  w 
moulha, 
i  Blbka  laA  Bund*;  Bohool  papen. 
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Table  qf  HtUUUc*  relatijig  to  populatioii,  education. 


Indian*  in  CloA  not  under  an  iigtnL 


CoMIU  Agency. 


O'KMwnm... 
SuiPodT... 


C«ll»pel 


Utah  Bag  Afeney. 


Pnjallu^ 

Sqnudn  - -  - 

NlHgoaUy 

Upper  CowUti.. 

<»rnipl» 

SngthBay 

UndBuy 

tiigHuW 
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10 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  of  BiaHsHoa  relating  iopapulaUonf  educaHon^ 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Washinqton  TBBRiTORT-^ontinaed. 


S^okomxih  Agency. 


S'Klallam 

S'Kokomish  or  Twana. 


Ttdalip  Agency, 
D' Wamiah  and  allied  tribes  . . .  . 

Yakama  Agency, 
Yakama,  Bannaok,  and  Pi-Ute . 


Indiana  in  WashingUm  Territory  not  under  an 

agent 

lioaes'a  band  on  Colombia  Reservation 

WISCOMBIir. 

Qreen  Bay  Agency, 


Oneida , 

Stookbridge 
Henomonee 


La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff. 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Cliippewa  at  Lac  Coart  d'Oreilles 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lao 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage 

Chippewa  at  Bois  Forte 

Cliippewa  at  Lac  da  Flambean  . . . 


Indiana  in  Wiaeomin  not  under  an  agent. 


Winnebago 

Pottawatomie  (Prairie  band) 


WTOMmO. 

Shoahon*  Agency, 


Shoshone 

Korthem  Arapaho 


DfOIAMS  nr  IKDIANA,  FLORIDA,  AUD  TSXA8. 

Hiama,  Seminole,  Lipan,  Tonkawa 


§ 


48] 
243 


2,817 


8,420 


150 


1.506 

135 

1,450 


726 
463 
1,003 
404 
267 
664 
0542 


930 
280 


1.150 
913 


1.000 


Number  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citizens' 

dress. 


HAMPTOM XOBMAL  AKD  AGRICULTURAL DtHlTAUTIt, 

VIRGIKiA. 

Sionz,  87:  Mandan,  1 ;  Arickaree.  4;  Gros  Ven- 
tre. 4;  Pima,  6;  Papago,  3;  Mohave,  3;  Win- 
nebago,  8;  Meuomonee.  4;  Omaha,  2;  Paw- 
nee,  1;  Cherokee,  1;  Absentee  Shawnee,  4; 
Apache,  8;  Ynma,  1 

?iSS*  *^*^^!  y^®f '•  because  a  number  of  houses  originally  buUt  for  dwelling-houses  are  now  used  by 
Ofo20  oontribnted  by  Indians  and  employ6s  on  reservation. 
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Table  of  statistics  relaHng  to  population,  oduoaium^ 


"Sume  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CARUSLB  SCHOOL,  PBNKSTLYAMIA. 

Sioux.  72;  Menomonee,  9;  Nez  Poto6,  6;  Ponoa, 
8:  Lipan,  2;  Cheyenne,  49;  Arapaho.  27; 
^owa,  12 ;  Comanchee,  13;  Wichita,  5;  Semi- 
nole, 1 ;  Keecbie,  1 ;  Towaconie,  1 ;  Pawnee, 
4;  Sao  and  Fox,  1;  Iowa,  5;  Pueblo,  21; 
Aimohe,  1 ;  Creek,  26 ;  Northern  Arapaho,  18 ; 
Shoshone,  2 ;  Gro8  Ventre,  1 


F0BS8T  OBOVB  SCHOOL,  OBBOOV. 

ChehaliB,  4;  Nisgually,  2;  Oyster  Bay,  2;  Pitt 
Kiver,  2;  Pi-Ute,  1:  Puyallup,  19;  Spokan, 
19 ;  Warm  Springs,  2 ;  Wasco,  13 ;  AlasKa,  12. . 


§ 
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Number  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citizens* 

dress. 
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295 


7« 
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1  ®  s 
7i 


204 


48 
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70 


22 
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II 
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SI 


BECAPITIT 


Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exdusiTe  of  those  in  Alaska. 
Five  dvUixed  tribet  in  Indian  Territory  .- 


Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 

Number  who  can  be  accommodated  in  schools:  boarding  1,150,  day  7,450 

Number  of  schools:  boarding,  11;  day,  108 

Number  of  scholars  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year 

Amount  expended  for  education  during  the  year  from  tribal  funds,  $148,450}  frt>m  govern- 

ment,  $3,500 

Number  who  can  read  

Number  of  church  buildings 

Number  of  missionaries,  not  including  under.teaohers 

Other  Inditm  tHbn : 

Number  who  wear  citizens*  dress:  wholly,  70,001  {  in  part,  80,840 


Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 

Number  of  Indian  houses  built  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  of  school  age -. 

Number  who  can  be  accomodated  in  schools :  boarding,  4,387 ;  day,  5,570. 


281,851 


al6,250 

9.815 

8,600 

209 

8,188 

$151,950 

30,900 

158 

74 


100,850 
12.806 
d  1,409 

638.923 
9,918 


a  From  report  of  1879. 

b  An  underestimate,  many  tribes  not  being  reported. 
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800 
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296 
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76 


242 


45 


10 


11 
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during  the 

year. 
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250 


Vital. 


o 
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10 


LATIOK. 

Humber of  schools:  boarding,  6^;  dav,  106  .j- 174 

Komberof  teachers:  male,  143,  female,  225 368 

Humber  of  scholars  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year:  boarding  schools, 

8,888;  day  schools,  4,221 8,109 

Average  attendance 4,976 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read 18,578 

Number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year 1, 508 

Amount  expended  for  education  during  the  year:   by  government,  826,515;  by   the  State 

of  Pennsylvania,  |325:  by  State  of  New  York,  $16,232 ;  by  religious  societies,  $53,802  e....  $806, 874 

Numbcrof  church  buildings 141 

Number  of  missionaries,  not  included  under  teachers 110 

Amount  oontxibuted  by  religious  societies  for  educational  and  missionary  work  during  the 

year e$79,044 

Number  of  Indian  fiuniUes  engaged  in  cultivating  farms  or  small  natches  of  ground 26, 240 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  undertake  manual  labor  in  civilized  pursuits 35, 180 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices  who  have  been  learning  trades  during  the  year 456 

Number  of  births «2,339 

Number  of  deaths cl,980 

tfOnly  partiallT  reported. 

d  liMiy  built  to  take  the  place  of  old  houses  which  have  been  converted  into  bams,  stables,  &o. 
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Table  ihoKing  agrieultural  Impromtaiili,  tloek,  jirodiMftOM,  Bad 
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Table  skowing  agrieultural  improvemenUf  stock,  productUmSf  and 
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TOBT--Continaed. 
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Qrun  Bay  Agency, 

Stookbridge 

Onei4^ 

Henomonee 

La  PoinW  Agency. 

Chippewa    at    Bed 

Chippewa     at    Bad 

River 

Chippewa     at    Lao 

Conrted'OreUlea... 
Chippewa     at    Lao 

duFlMnbeaa 

Chippewa   at    Fond 

du  Lao 

Chippewa  at  Grand 

Portage 

Chippewa    at    Boia 

Forte 

WTOMOfO. 

Shoihonc  Agency, 

Korthem  Arapaho. . . 
Shoahone 
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9auroe»  of  siibaistenee  of  the  different  Indian  tribes — Continned 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Xnmberof  acres  in  Indian  reservations* 151,647,337 

Number  of  acres  tillable 18,248,815 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserves 3,821 

Number  of  acres  occnpiod  by  whito  intruders 21,955 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  oy  the  government  during  the  year 6,328 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  school  children  during  the  year 1,054 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  during  the  year t2©5, 367 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  government  during  the  year 1,423 

Number  of  acres  broken  bv  Indians  during  the  vear ■ 29,558 

Number  of  allotments  made  in  severalty  to  Indians 4,629 

Number  of  rods  of  fencing  made  during  the  y^ar 95,484 

Ftoduee  raited  dm/ring  the  year. 

Bushels  of  wheat,  by  government,  14,346 ;  by  Indians,  451.479 ;  by  school  children,  2AZB  . ..  467, 960 

Bushels  of  com,  by  government,  13,490 ;  by  Indians,  517,642;  by  school  children,  2,520 533, 652 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  by  government,  33,468 ;  by  Indiana,  843,444,*  by  school  children, 

2,840 379,761 

Bushels  of  vegetables,  by  government,  11,865:  by  Indians,  488,792 ;  bv  school  children,  9,038  500, 690 

Cabbage,  heads  of,  by  government,  450 ;  by  Indians,  1,280 ;  by  school  ohildren,  1,350 3, 080 

Tons  of  hay  cut,  by  government,  5,982 ;  by  Indians,  76.763 ;  by  school  children,  551 83, 296 

Number  or  melons  raised,  by  government,  550;  by  Indians,  408,504;  by  aohool  children, 

3,550 412,604 

Number  of  pumpkins  raised,  by  government,  13,150 ;  by  Indians,  917,748;  by  school  «hildren, 

2,010 1 - 982,908 

Stock  owned. 

Horses,  by  government,  697;  by  Indians,  188,402;  by  school  children,  6 189,107 

Mules,  by  goverament,  285 ;  by  Indians,  8,560;  by  school  children,  2 S,847 

Cattle,  by  government,  6,037 :  oy  Indians,  80,684 ;  by  school  children,  116 86, 837 

Swine,  by  government,  420 ;  by  Indians,  43,913;  by  school  children,  84 144,417 

Sheep,  by  Indians,  977,017;  by  school  children,  18 977,030 

Goats,  by  Indians 203,020 

Asses,  by  Indians 375 

Other  reeuUt  nf  Indietn  labor. 

Cords  of  wood  cut 84,315 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed *lZSS*^* 

Value  of  robes,  furs,  blankets,  moccasins,  &c.,  sold $237,670 

Pounds  of  wool  raised 1,000,608 

Number  of  rails  made 70.620 

Number  of  hoops  made 58,000 

Number  of  pounds  of  maple-sugar  made 128,500 

Number  of  barrels  of  fish  sold , 25,000 

Bushels  of  wild  rice  gathered 6,500 

Numbcrof  pounds  of  butter  made 900 

Nombdr  of  pairs  of  stockings  made 142 

Five  oMUud  tribee  in  the  Indian  Territorff. 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation 848,000 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 105,000 

Number  of  bushels  of  com  raised 616, 000 

Numberof  bushels  of  oats  and  barleyraised 74,300 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 805,000 

Numberof  tons  of  hay  cut 161.500 

Numberof  horses  owned 64,600 

Number  of  mules  owned 6,  ISO 

Number  of  cattle  owned - 370,000 

Number  of  swine  owned - 455,000 

Number  of  sheep  owned 33,400 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserves 1,200 

*  Indian  lands  without  agency,  viz: 

PoDoa  Reserve,  in  Dakota 96,000 

CcBurd'Al6ne  Reserve,  in  Idaho 736,000 

Black  Bob  and  Miami  Reserves,  in  Kansas 85,721 

MilleLac  Reserve,  inMinnesota^ 61,014 

Columbia  Reserve,  in  Washington  Territory 2,992,240 

Suppai  Rest^rvation,  in  Arizona 38,400 

Klamath  River  Reservation,  in  California 25,600 

Total 8r»84,975 

>  The  Mille  LacChippewas  are  under  the  White  Earth  Agency. 

^  By  typographical  error  in  Annual  Report  for  1880,  the  total  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indian 
was  reported  as  70,540  instead  of  170,640. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE    BOARD  OF  INDIAN   COMMISSIONERS,   WITH  THEIR 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

William  Stickney,  secretary.  New  York  avenue,  comer  Fifteenth  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Orange  Judd,  751  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
W.  H.  LyoD,  4a3  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 
George  Stoneman,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

William  McMichael,  138  South  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 
William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  HI. 


LIST    OF  INDIAN  AGENCIES   ASSIGNED    TO    THE    SEVERAL    RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Great  Nemaha,  Otoe,  and  Santee,  in  Nebraska ;  and  Pawnee,  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.     Barclay  JTAife,  Aft  Hollyy  N,  J. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Of^age  and  Sao 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.    Jaa.  E,  BhoadeSfGermantawn,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Tnle  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Neah  Bay,  and  Quiuaielt,  in  Washington  Territory ;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon ; 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idado:  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Bev,  Dr,  J,  M,  Beidf  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  805  Broadway^  New  York  City, 

Cathouc. — ^Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  and 
Umatillfl,  in  Oregon ;  Flathead,  in  Montana;  and  StandiTig  Rock  and  Devil's  Lake, 
in  Dakota.     Charles  Etting^  Catholic  Commissioner ^  Washingtonf  D.  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in  the 
Indian  Te.rritory ;  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  Bev.  Dr,  H,  L,  MorehovsCy  secretary  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society^  Xo,  28  Astor  House  offioeSy  New  York  City, 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico ;  Nez  Per- 
cys, in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Bev,  Dr.  J,  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyitrian  Churchy  23  Center  street^  New  York  City, 

Congregational.— Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Sisseton  and  Fort  Ber- 
thold,  in  Dakota ;  and  S*Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Bev,  Dr,  M,  E,  Strieby, 
secretary  Ameiican  Missionary  Association ,  56  Beade  street j  New  York  City, 

Protestant  Episcopal.— White  Earth,  in  Minnesota ;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bnil^, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota ;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory' ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Bev,  A,  T,  Txcing^  secretary  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy  22  Bible  House,  Netc  York  City, 

Unitarian. — Los  Pinos,  in  Colorado."  Bev,  G,  Beynolds,  secretary  American  Unitarian 
Aisociatiofiy  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston, 

United  Presbyterian. — Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Bev.  John  O,  Brown,  D,  D,, 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Evangelical  Lutheran. — Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado.  Bev,  J.  G.  Butler,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C, 

INDIAN  inspectors. 

John  McNeil,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
William  J.  Pollock,  Aurora,  HI. 
James  M.  Ha  worth,  Olathe,  Kaus. 
Robert  S.  Gardner,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Charles  H.  Howard,  Gleucoe,  111. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS  AT  LARGE. 

Eddy  B.  Townsend,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arden  R.  Smith,  1606  Olive  street.  Saint  Lonis,  Mo. 


*  Removed  to  Utah  and  now  known  as  Ouray  Agency. 
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374'    REPOET  OP  THE  8ECBETABT  OF  THE  INTEHIOB. 

Lilt  of  all  Indian  trtatiet  and  agreements  made  with  the  teteral  tribes  of  Indian*  i«  Ue 
United  Slalet  which  have  been  ratified  (atphabelieallg  arranged),  with  Ihe  daleo/  eaeh  trealg, 
and  uihtre  the  lame  appears  in  the  Slatutee  at  Large. 


Apache. 

Apichei  Kiowm,  ud  OnmanGbe. 
Aiiube,  Cbnyeaue,  and  Arspaba. 
Apuhu.  Kiowa,  ud  Camauche. 
Appalaohicola. 

Do. 
Anpaho  and  CheTenne. 

Do. 
Anpaho,  Cheyenne,  and  Apaohe. 
Anpaho  and  Cheyeane. 
Aripaho  and  Cbejeime  (Northern). 
Anpaho,  GhejetiDe  (Nottheis),  and  Si 


Biu^hfoot  (Fiegan,  Slood.  and  Oroa  Ventre). 
BUckfoot  bunlor  SioQi. 
Slood  (Blackfoot,  Pleean.  and  Gnw  Tentn). 
Bala  Forte  banda  of  (ibippeiva. 


Do. 

Cabokla  and  otlier  tribea 

CsUpooia  and  Umpqua. 

CalapooiL 

Cayuae.  UmaliU^  and  W 

Cherokee. 
So. 

Do. 


Cheyenna  and  Anpaho. 

Cheyeone,  Anpabo,  and  Apacbe. 

Cheyenne  and  Anpabo. 

Cbeypnne  andAnpabo  {Northorn). 

Cheyenne,  Anpaho  (NonhernJ,  and  : 


Chkkaaav  and  Clioctew. 


Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 
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List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements,  ^c, — Continued. 


SUtntes  at 
Large. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 

11 
11  ' 
II 
14  I 

9 

9 
10 


10 


131 
146 
160 
178 
208 
206 
207 
218 
272 
290 
303 
315 
320 
431 
442 
401 
503 
528 
636 
547 
565 
578 
679 
601 
853 

621 
631 
683 
657 
004 
908 
1109 


U66 


12     1105 

12  ■  1249 

I 


13 

667 

13 

689 

13 

693 

14 

657 

14 

765 

16 

719 

21 

66 

73 

80 

(y 

98 

152 

210 

284 

333 

340 

11 

573 

10 

1116 

11 

611 

14 

769 

10 

1048 

474 

8M 

10 

1013 

14 

717 

15 

581 

15 

589 

12 

963 

14 

751 

10 

1027 

85 

56 

68 

96 

120 

171 

216 

217 

Date 
of  treaty. 


Sept  8, 
AuR.  24, 
Sept  29, 
Sept.  17, 
Sept  24, 
Jnne  16, 
July  6, 
Aug.  29, 
Ang.  19, 
Aug.  5, 
Aug.  11, 
Aug.  25, 
July  29. 
Sept.  26, 
Sept  27, 
Mar.  28, 
May  9, 
Jan.  14, 
July  29, 
Deo.  20, 
Jan.  23, 
Feb.  7, 
Feb.  7, 
Oct  4, 
June   5 

17,1846. 
July  31, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  2, 
Oct.  18, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  21, 
Sept  30, 


Feb.  22, 

July  16, 
Mar.  11, 


815 
816 
817 
818 
819 
820 
820 
821 
825 
826 
827 
828 
829 
838 
833 
836 
836 
837 
837 
837 
838 
839 
839 
842 
and 


Oct 

Apr. 

May 

Oct 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Oct 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Oct 

Oct 

Jan. 

Sept 

Sept 

Jan. 

Xov. 

June 

Apr. 

May 

Aug. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

June 

Nov. 

Sept 

Aug. 

June 

June 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Name  of  Indian  tribe. 


855 
855 
855 
864 
847 
847 
854 


856 

859 
863 

863 
864 
864 
864 
866 
867 
786 
801 
802 
803 
805 
816 
820 
825 
830 
830 
837 
854 
855 
866 
854 
835 
846 
853 
865 
867 
867 
855 
865 
853 
790 
796 
802 
805 
814 
818 
821 


2, 
12, 

7, 
18, 

7, 
19, 

3, 
17, 

n, 

31, 
16, 
24, 
18, 
20, 
27, 
28, 
17, 

4. 
22, 
28, 

6. 
24, 
15, 
27, 
18, 
21, 
21. 
25. 

15. 

1», 

7, 

29, 

16, 
U. 

9, 
22, 

8, 

8,1821 


Ghippeira  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cbippeira. 

Do. 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 
Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 
Chippewa. 
Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

Chippewa,  Ottowa,  and  Pottawatomie. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chippewa  and  Ottowa. 

Chippewa  (Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  bands). 
Chippewa  (Saganaw  band). 
Chippewa. 
Chippewa  (Saganaw  band). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chippewa. 
Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

Chip]>ewa  and  Ottawa. 
Chippewa  of  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 
Chippewa  of  Saginaw  and  Swan  Creek. 

Do. 
Chippewa  of  Mississippi  and  Lake  Sui>erior. 
Chippewa  (Pillager  iMmd). 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  (L*  Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert,  La  Pointe,  Lac  de 
Flambeau,  Fond  du Xao,  Ontonagon,  and  Grand  Portage  or  Pigeon  River 
bands). 
Chippewa  of  Mississippi  (Pillager,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Mille  Lac,  Gull 

Lake,  Rabbit  Lake,  and  Sandy  Lake  bands). 
Chippewa  and  Munsee. 
Chippewa  of  Mississippi  (Pillager,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Mille  Lac,&c., 

bfuids). 
Chippewa  (Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands). 

Do. 
Chippewa  of  Mississippi  (Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  bands). 
Chippewa  of  Sasinaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River. 
Chippewa  of  BoTs  Forte. 
Chippewa  of  Mississippi 
Choctaw. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Christian. 

Comanche  and  Witchetaw. 
Comanche  and  other  tribes. 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 
Comanche  and  Kiowa. 

Do. 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 
Confederated  bands  of  Middle  Oregon. 

Do. 
Cow  Creek  or  Umpqnik 
Creek. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Lwge. 

Date 

tiMty. 

of 

ITuue  of  Indian  Mbe. 

Vol. 

p»ire. 

m 

Feb, 

12,182J 

Crwk. 

2gS 

J*D 

24,1626 

2£a 

"■'"•28 

Do. 

BOT 

H. 

27 

Do. 

M 

Do. 

Do. 

574 

1 

3B 

o»a.a,.,..,.. 

11 

Creek. 

11 

e»s 

a' 

M 

Creek  and  Seminola. 

TBS 

Jt 

OS 

Creet 

zea 

A 

Cniv. 

IB 

U 

66 

Do. 

IS 

S( 

Delaware. 

jl 

to 

gs:s?asA£r'^-"»"'~ 

4> 

A 

X 

Do. 

Jl 

03 

Do. 

A 

04 

Detoware. 

87 

ti 

06 

Delawaix  and  other  trlbea. 

A 

8c 

OS 

Do! 

]6 

Bi 

08 

Do. 
Do. 

IB 

Do. 

SO 

17 

Do. 

7S 

CN 

Delaware. 

320 

A 

S» 

Do. 

27 

Sc 

0< 

DelawB^  ud  Shawnee. 

337 

» 

Delaware  and  Wyuidan. 

10 

H 

Delawaro.             ' 

12 

1  2e 

M 

Do. 

12 

1  77 

J> 

Do. 

Jl 

66 

Do. 

12 

027 

S5 

J 

40 

Do?'* 

A 

Do. 

A 

Do. 

ot 

Do. 

Se 

00 

Do. 

118 

Jl 

J? 

i' 

65 

Flathead,  Eootenay,  and  tfpper  Pend  d'OrelUe. 

FIMhead.  Kootenay,  Upper  fend  d'Oieille,  and  Ne.  PemA 

11 

M7 

0< 

Florida,  tribea  In.' 

] 

126 

i 

23 

Do. 
Foi. 

H 

FoiandSaoofMlHlaalppL 

IS 

tK 

Fi 

67 

Do. 

Id 

M 

Fox  and  Sac  of  HIawmrf. 

U 

Fo<  and  S»e  ot  UisHiuri,  and  lowu. 

»i 

«5T 

9* 

56 

Qtoa  Venire,  Plegan,  Blaokfoot.  and  Blood. 

I 

Sc 

Iowa. 

231 

A 

Do. 

372 

A 

25 

Iowa  nnd  other  tribes. 

I 

Jl 

3c 

Do. 
Iowa  and  Sac  and  For. 

7 

MT 

K. 

37 

Iowa. 

Do. 

10 

106) 

U 

Do. 

H 

Iowa  and  Sac  and  Foi  ot  UUsonrL 

Kanut 

244 

Jl 

Do. 

5 

270 

A 

46 

Do! 

12 

nil 

ol 

50 

Do. 

12 

M 

40 

A' 

05 

KMkaslila  and  olher  tribea. 

74 

J. 

03 

Do, 

77 

A 

1«1 

18  ,  KnekuklB  and  otbrr  tribes. 

403      O. 

32     SBskukla  and  PeoriL 

108S     M 

51             Do, 

16 

S13 

Fi 

67 

Kaakaskla  and  PeoriA,  ' '  omnlbua  treaty. " 
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lAst  of  all  Indian  treaMes  amd  agreements^  fo, — Continued. 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

13 

7 

10 

14 

15 

15 

16 

12 

11 

U 

7 

7 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


533 

49 

74 

77 

117 

130 

145 

200 

202 

208 

210 

391 

303 

1078 

023 

533 

1013 

717 

581 

589 

707 

975 

057 


7  I    342 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7  ' 

7  . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7  < 

7 

7 
15 
10 
12 
U 
U 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Date 
of  treaty. 


129 
283 
939  ; 
204  I 
328  1 

153 ; 

272  ' 
303  : 


348 
405 
409 
506 
952 


10  1064 

11  679 


49 
74 
91 
113 
115 
118 
131 
180 
800 
309 
458 
463 
462 
569 
582 
513 
1093 
963 
751 
696 
261 
328 
429 
624 


10  '  1038 

10  1130* 

11  ,    605* 
7  I     181 

16  ,    707 

7        61 

10     1143 

12  981 


7  I 

7' 


87 
409 


7       560 

7       580 

U  I    577  , 


May 

Aug. 

Jnne 

Aug. 

Deo. 

Sept 

June 

Jnly 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

May 

June 

May 

July 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct. 

July 

Oct 

Oct 

July 

Oct 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Oct 

Oct 

Sept 

Oct 

May 

Feb. 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Sept 

Oct 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Oct 

Oct 

July 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

June 

June 

Nov. 

Oct 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Oct 

Mar. 

Deo. 

Dec 

Sept 

Oct 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Deo. 

July 

Oct 

Jan. 

St-pt 

Sept 


26, 

3, 

7, 

7. 

». 

2. 

4, 

80, 

30. 

10, 

6. 

24, 

26. 

18, 

28, 

26, 

27, 

18. 

21. 

21, 

14, 

16, 

17, 

14, 

20, 

«, 
81, 
80, 
15. 
30. 
19. 
11, 

8. 
17. 
27, 
27. 

8. 
18. 
12, 
11. 

3, 

7. 
21. 
30. 
80. 
22, 

8. 

6, 
23. 

11, 
23. 
28. 
31. 

«, 
28, 
23. 

6, 
25. 

16. 
10. 
80, 
16. 
21, 
16. 
16, 

». 

», 
26, 
14. 
29. 
22, 
21, 

4, 
27, 
16. 

8. 


1837 

1795 

1803 

1803 

1809 

1815 

1816 

1819 

1819 

1820 

1820 

1832 

1832 

1854 

1862 

1837 

1853 

1865 

1867 

1867 

1864 

1855 

1855 

1865 

1815 

1825 

1855 

1825 

1830 

1817 

1825 

1827 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1832 

1836 

1848 

1854 

1856 

1795 

1803 

1805 

1809 

1809 

1814 

1815 

1818 

1826 

1828 

1834 

1834 

1837 

1838 

1840 

1867 

1854 

1855 

1865 

1865 

1825 

1830 

1833 

1836 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1818 

1864 

1797  I 

1855  i 

1855  ' 

1805 

1832 ; 

1838 
1839  < 


Name  of  Indian  tribe. 


Ea-ta-ka,  Kio-vriL  and  Tawakaro. 
Kickapoo  and  otner  tribes. 


3.1839 


»o. 

Do, 
Eiokapoo. 

vo. 
Eiokapoo  and  TVea. 
Eiokapoo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eiowa  and  other  tribes. 
Eiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 
Eioiva  and  Comanche. 

Do. 
Eiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 
Elamath  and  Modoc. 

Eootenay,  Flathead,  and  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille. 
Eootenay.  Flathead.  Upi>eT  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Nea  Pero6. 
Lower  Hrul6  Sioux. 
Makah. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mandan. 

Medawah-Eanton  band  of  Sioux. 
Menomonee. 

Menomonee  and  other  tribes. 
Menomonee,  Chippewa,  and  Winnebago. 
Menomonee. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Miami  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Miami 

Do. 
Miami,  Eel  Biver  band. 
MiamL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Middle  Oregon,  Confederated  bands  ot 

Do. 
Minnecoi^Jon  band  of  Sioux. 
Minnetaree. 

Missouria  and  other  tribes. 
Missouria  and  Otoe. 
Missouria  and  other  tribes. 
Missouria  and  Otoe. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mitchigamia  and  other  tribes. 
Modoc  and  Klamath. 
Mohawk. 
MoleL 

Do. 
Mnnsee  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mnnsee  and  Stookhridge. 

Do. 


*  The  same  treaty  published  in  different  volomes. 
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StatnbxM 

LsrgB. 

Data 
oTtmaty. 

Kuoe  or  lodlui  tribe. 

Vol 

Pige. 

11 

603 

F 

UnnieeuidStookbridge. 

J 

Mtuues  Hud  CUppawa. 

16 

«n 

J 

-"■ft. 

J 

New  York. 

Ml 

S 

Do. 

1 

<H7 

J 

HeiPero*. 

•n 

0 

N«PeH«udotbertHbe>. 

•n 

J 

Nei  P8n«. 

16 

03 

i 

Do. 

0 

ssa 

L 

sasjiMS'""''"""^ 

7« 

0 

OgalUtaSiooi, 

3!8 

J 

Onuha  and  other  tribe*. 

0 

Do. 

10 

1M3 

i 

Omaha. 

M 

on 

K 

Do. 

t 

Oneida,  TaBooron,  and  St«kbrid|[e. 

MS 

F 

Oaeida. 

M 

Tte 

0 

gsrsias;-'*" 

98S 

J 

TBI 

7 

.118 

1 

Ouge^rutud  Little. 

1«3 

ta 

J 

Do. 

aw 

J 

Do. 

3<W 

J 

676 

J 

in. 

1 

n7 

s 

Do. 

318 

•. 

Do, 

J 

Otoe. 

839 

Otoe  and  other  tribaa. 

42e 

s 

Otoe  and  MlHoorla. 

0 

Otoe  and  other  tribea. 

IISOI 

Do. 

E 

Do. 

J 

Otbwa  and  other  trtbea. 

2g 

J 

Do. 

49 

J 

Do. 

J 

Do. 

lOS 

n 

Do. 

n 

Do. 

131 

Do. 

116 

A 

Do. 

160 

S 

Do. 

807 

J 

OtUwa  'and  Chippewa. 

.6 

Ottava  and  other  tribea. 

ara 

i 

Do. 

SIS 

A 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

sse 

A 

Ottawa. 

41U 

t 

Do, 

S 

441 

i 

Ottawa  ud  Chippewa. 

'iT^iMe, 

Julr    S.16S6 

Ottawa  aodatherWbea. 

11 

621 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

Feb.  23, 1867 

1237 

Jane  24, 1802 

Do. 

Jnne  IS.  ISIB 

Pawnee,  Grand 

Pawnee,  Pitavirato  Noiay. 

IT* 

JuSe  20,  1818 

JoD6  22. 1818 

Pa™«:M£-har. 

Sept  ao,  182S 

446 

Oct     ft  1833 

dS: 

Aof.  s,ie*8 

Do. 

S«i>t.  24. 1B67 

J 

181  ;  S«pt.  M,  1618 
41B  1  Oi    27,  1832 

Peoria  aiid  other  tribes. 

1082 1  Mftj  ao.  1«M 

Peoria  and  Easkaekik 

613      Feb",   23,  1867 

48  1  Ann    »,  1TB5 

7 

JuhbT,    18U 

Do. 

le  treat;  publlahed  in  different  <c 
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Statutes  at 

Large. 

VoL 

Page. 

7 

77 

7 

83 

7 

100 

7 

124 

7  1  410 

10  ;  1082 

15 

513  1 

15 

513 

11 

057 

155 

247 

12 

Wl 

14 

915 

28 

49 

74 

87 

91 

105 

112 

• 

113 

123 

131 

146 

100 

178 

185 

218 

272 

295 

305 

315 

317 

320 

378 

894 

399 

431 

442 

4«7 

4«7 

4«8 

469 

490 

498 

499 

500 

501 

505 

518 

514 

515 

682 

858 

12  I  1191 

14  !  763 

15  531 
17  150 


10 

1132 

7 

176 

7 

232 

7 

424 

15 

513 

12 

971 

7 

250 

10 

1018 

10 

1119 

28 

84 

184 

186 

141 

228 

229 

272 

828 

Date 
of  treaty. 


7  I    374 


Aug.  7,1803 
Aug.  27, 1804 
Deo.  30,1805 
July  18,1815 
Oct  29,1832 
May  80,1854 
Feb.  23,1867 
Oct  17,1865 
June  25, 1817 
June  9,1825 
Mar.  12,1858 
Mar.  10,1865 
Jan.  0, 1789 
Aug.  3.1795 
June  7,1803 
July  4, 1804 
Aug.  21, 1805 
Nov.  17, 1807 
Nov.  25, 1808 
Sept  30, 1809 
July  18,1816 
Sept  8, 1815 
Aug.  24, 1816 
Sept  29, 1817 
Sept  17, 1818 
Oct  2, 1818 
Aug.  29, 1821 
Aug.  19, 1825 
Oct  16,1826 
Sept  19, 1827 
Aug.  25,1828 
Sept.  20, 1828 
July  29,1820 
Oct  20,1832 
Oct  26,1832 
Oct  27,1832 
Sept.  26, 1833 
Sept  27. 1833 
Dec  4, 1834 
Dec  10,1834 
Dec  16,1834 
Dec.  17,1834 
Mar.  26. 1836 
Mar.  29, 1836 
Apr.  11,1836 
Apr.  22,1836 
Apr.  22,1836 
Aug.  5,1836 
Sept  20, 1836 
Sept.  22, 1836 
Sept.  23, 1836 
Feb.  11,1837 
Jone6andl7, 

1846. 
Not.  16, 
Mar.  29. 
Feb.  27. 
•May  23. 
Dec.  26. 
Aug.  24. 
Nov.  15. 
May  13, 
Feb.  23, 
July  1, 
Jan.  26. 
July  18. 
Sept.  10. 
Nov.  15, 
Jan.  9, 
Nov.  3. 
Sept  13, 
Sept  14. 
May  13. 
Sept.  3, 
Aug.  4, 
Aug.  19, 
July  15, 
Sept  21, 


Name  of  Indian  tribe. 


861 
866 
867 
872 
854 
818 
824 
833 
867 
655 
866 
825 
863 
854 
789 
804  . 
815 
1815 
816  I 
822 
824 
825 
830 
832 


Piankeshaw  and  other  tribes. 
Piankeehaw. 

Do. 

Do. 
Piankeshaw  and  Wea. 

Do. 
Piankeshaw  and  Wea,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Piegan,  Blackfoot,  Blood,  and  Gros  Ventre. 
Ponca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.^ 

Do. 
Pottawatomie. 
Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pottawatomie. 
Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 
Pottawatomie. 

Do. 
Pottawatomie  an^  other  tribes. 
Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 
Pottawatomie. 

Do. 

Po. 
Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 
Pottawatomie. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee. 
Puyallup,  Nisqually,  and  S'homunish. 
Quapaw. 

Do. 

Do. 
Quapaw, "  omnibus  treaty." 
Quinaielt  and  Quillehnte. 

Bicara. 
Bogue  Biver. 

Do. 
Sao  and  other  tribes. 
Sac  and  Fox. 
Sac. 

Sac  and  Fox. 
Sac 
Sao  and  Fox. 

Do. 
Sac  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 
Sac  and  Fox. 

*  Aot^of  Congress. 
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Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol.    Page. 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

15 
15 
10 
12 
14 

7 

7 

9 
11 
14 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
11 
11 
12 
15 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
10 
15 
10 
18 
18 
13 
18 
13 
15 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7  I 

7  , 

7  I 

7  ! 


511 
516 
617 
540 
548 
596 
467 
495 
1074 
1171 
731 
368 
423 
821 


755 
15 
83 
44 

601 
70 
72 
118 
131 
160 
178 
348 
351 
411 
550 
586 
735 
738 
991 
513 
55 
26 
49 
74 
87 
112 
118 
131 
160 
178 
284 
351 
355 
397 
411 
1053 
513 
1132 
685 
291 
663 
689 
681 
673 
252 
126 
127 
143 
250 
257 
272 
328 
510 
524 
527 
538 
542 


10  I    949 
10  ,    954 


Date 
of  treaty. 


•r 


11 
11 


749 
743 


12  1031 
12  1037 
12  ,  1042 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct 
Feb. 
May 
Mar. 
Oct. 
May 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Oct 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Sept 
June 
Jnne 
July 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Feb. 
July 
Deo. 
Jan. 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
;Nov. 
Feb. 
May 
Jan. 
Aug. 
June 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Nov. 
July 
Aug. 
Oot 
Dec 
May 
Feb. 
Dec 
July 
Sept 
July 
Oct 
Oct 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
June 
July 
Aug. 
July 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Sept 
Oct. 
July 
Aug 
*Sept 
Apr. 
June 
Jane 
June 


17.1836 
27,1836 
28,1836 
21, 1837 
21,1837 
11,1842 

1,1859 
18,1867 
18,1854 

6, 1861 
20,1865 

9,1832 
28,1833 

4.1845 

7,1856 
21,1806 
22,1784 

9,1789 
11, 1794 
15, 1797 
30,1802 
30,1802 
22,1814 

H.  1815 

29. 1817 

17. 1818 
28,1831 
20,1831 
29,1832 
15,1888 
20,1842 

5,1857 

5,1857 

5,1857 

28.1867 

31, 1796 

31, 1786 

8,1795 

7,1803 

4,1805 

25,1808 

22. 1814 

8. 1815 

29. 1817 

17. 1818 
7,1825 

20,1831 

8,1831 

26,1832 

29.1832 

10, 1854 

23.1867 

26,1854 

2,1863 

26,1872 

30,1863 

1,1863 

12.1863 

8,1868 

5,1825 

19. 1815 
19, 1815 

1. 1816 
22,1825 
16,1825 
19,1825 
15.1830 
10,1836 
15,1836 
30.1836 
29,1837 
21,1887 
23,1851 

5,1851 
17, 1851 
19,1858 
19  1858 
19,1858 
27.1860 


Name  of  Indian  tribe. 


Sac  and  Fox,  and  lo-vra. 
Sac  and  Fox. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MisaiaaippL 

Do. 
Sae  and  Fox  of  MiMonrL 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  and  lowaa. 
Sans  Arc  band  of  Sioux. 
Seminole. 

Do. 
Seminole  and  Creek. 

Do. 
Seminole. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seneca. 

Do. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seneca. 
Seneca  and  Shawnee. 

Do. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 
Seneca. 
Seneca,  Tonawanda  tribe. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seneca.  * '  omnibus  trea^. " 
Seven  Nations  in  Canada. 
Shawnee. 
Shawnee  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  I 

Do. 

Do. 
Shawnee 

Shawnee  and  Seneca. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee  and  Delaware. 
Shawnee  and  Seneca. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee,  "omnibus  treaty. ' 
S'homamish,  Nisqually,  and  Pnyallup. 
Shoshone,  Eastern  band. 

Do. 
Shoshone,  Northwestern  band. 
Shoshone,  Western  band. 
Shoshone,  Goship  band. 
Shoshone  uid  Bannack,  Eastern  band. 
Sioox,  Sionne  and  Ogidlala. 
Sioux  of  the  Lakes. 
Sioux  of  the  River  Saint  Peter. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  several  bands. 
Sioux,  Hunkpapa's  band. 
Sioux  and  otner  tribes. 

Do. 
Sioux  of  TVa-ha-shaw's  tribe. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes. 
Sioux  of  several  tribM. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

Do. 
Sioux,  "treaty  at  Fort  Laramie'   (see  page  1047.  Revised  Treaties 
Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

Sioux,  SissetoD,  and  Wahpeton. 
Sioux. 


Unratified,  bat  appropriations  are  made  under  it 
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SUtntoflat 
Large. 


VoL 


527 
12  •  1037 
15  ;  505 


18 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


167 

15 

83 

44 

409 

560 

561 


12   983 


16 

14 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

11 

9 

9 

11 

12 

13 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

14 

12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

14 

9 

13 

15 

18 

21 

7 

7 

7 

12 

15 

18 

12 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


15   513 

10  I  1143 

7  I  144 


707 

683 

47 

342 

405 

400 

580 

577 

965 

964 

663 

927 

673 

181 

533 

125 

260 

47 

723 

945 

1027 

1122 

1125 

975 

667 

743 

964 

673 

619 

36 

199 

828 

627 

328 

1087 

505 

167 

945 

963 

49 

74 

91 

116 

145 

186 

209 

410 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 
I  Oct. 
'  Oct 
f  Oct 
'  Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

Feb. 

Apr. 

my 

Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
June 
Feb. 

*May 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Not. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Oct 
Aug. 
Deo. 
Feb. 
Oct 
Oct 
Sept 
Sept 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Oct 
Sept 
May 
July 
Jnne 
Deo. 
Oct 
June 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
July 
Oct 
Oct 
Dec 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Sept 
Mar. 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Jnne 
Feb. 

■*May 
Jnne 
June 
Ang. 
Jnne 
Aug. 
Oct 
Jnne 
Oct 
Aug. 
Oct 
May 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jane 


10. 
14. 

1», 
20. 
20, 
20, 
28, 
28. 
1», 
1». 
29, 

2, 

28 
27, 
30, 
19, 

1». 

2. 

22. 

», 
11. 
27, 

15. 

13, 

26, 

W, 

12, 
2, 
8. 

27, 

27, 
3, 
3, 

24, 

24, 

5. 
22, 

7, 
25, 
26, 

19. 

22, 

2. 

10. 
9. 

1». 
18, 
29, 
16. 
17. 
28, 
80, 

7, 

2. 
13. 

6. 
15, 
30. 
15, 
1». 
1». 

2. 

». 
25. 

8, 

7. 
21, 
26, 

4, 

2, 

11, 
29, 

23. 

22, 

3, 


1866 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1868 
1873 
to 
1876 
1836 
1858 
1867 
1873 
1784 
1789 
1794 
1832 
1838 
1838 
1855 
1864 
1865 
1794 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1839 
1839 
1848 
1848 
1856 
1855 
1863 
1818 
1837 
1815 
1825 
1794 
1865 
1855 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1866 
1840 
1868 
1868 
1878 
1880 
1830 
1836 
1830 
1858 
1867 
1873 
1855 
1856 
1795 
1803 
1805 
1809 
1816 
1818 
1820 
1882 
1864 
1867 
1856 
1816 


Name  of  Indian  tribe. 


Sioux,  Minneco^Jon  band. 

Sioux,  Lower  Bnil6  band. 

Sioux,  Blackfeet  band. 

Sioux,  Sans  Arc  Band. 

Sioux,  Yanktonnaia  band. 

Sioux,  Onkpahpah  bands. 

Sioux,  Upper  YanktonnaiB  band. 

Sioux,  Ogallala  band. 

Sioux,  Two  Kettle  band. 

Sionx,  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands. 

Sioux,  the  different  tribes. 

Sioux,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  (page  1051,  Revised  Treaties). 

Sioux,  the  different  tribe^  andNort&m  Cheyenne  andNorthem  Arapaho 

Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sionx. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sionx. 

Do. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sionx  (page  1061,  Revised  Treaties). 
Six  Nations. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
S'Klaliam  (Skokomish). 

Snake  (Klamath,  Modoo,  and  Yahooakin  bands). 
Snake,  Wall*pah-pe  tribe. 
Stookbridge,  Oneida,  and  Tnscarora. 
Stockbridge  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stockbridge  and  Munaee. 

Do. 
Stockbridge. 

Stockbridge  and  Mnnsee. 

Suqnamisb,  Dwamish,  and  other  tribes. 

Tabequaohe  band  of  IJte. 

Tamarois  and  other  tribes. 

Tawakaro,  Kiowa,  and  Kataka.- 

Teeton. 

Teeton,  Yankton,  and  Yanktonnais  Sioux. 

Tnscarora,  Oneida,  and  Stockbridge. 

Two  Kettle  band  of  Sioux. 

Umatilla,  WaUa- Walla,  and  Caynse. 

Umpqna  or  Cow  Creek. 

Umpqua,  Chasta,  and  other  tribes. 

Umpqna  and  CaUpooia. 

Upper  Fend  d*Or^lle,  Flathead,  and  Kootenay. 

Do. 
Upper  Yanktonnais  Sioux. 


Ute,  Tabequache  band. 
Ute,  Confederated  bands. 
Ute. 

Do. 
Wahpacoota  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 
Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  Sionx. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  Sioux  (page  1051,  Revised  Treaties). 
Walla- WaUa,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla. 
Walla- Walla  and  other  Middle  Oregon  tribes. 
Wea  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wea  and  Kiokapoo. 
Wea. 

Do. 
Wea  and  Piankeshaw. 

Do. 
Wea  and  Pfankeahaiv,  "ewttwia  treaty. 
Willamette. 
Winnebago. 

*  Act  of  Congrf>ss. 


If 
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Statutes  at 
Large. 


Tdt  >age. 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 
10 
12 
14 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
11 

9 

9 
10  j  1159 


272 

303 : 

315 
323 
370 
544 
878 
1172 
1101 
671 
474 

16 

28 

49 

77  ' 

87 
105 
112 
118 
131 
160 
178 
180 
364  , 
502  ' 
581 
337  I 
987 


16 
12 

7 

7 

7 

7 
11 
14  !  735 


513 
951 
128 
250 
524 
642 
743 


Ang. 

Aug. 

Aag. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Ang. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Ang. 

July 

Nov. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

June 

July 

June 

Oct 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct 


19. 1825 
11. 1827 
25,1828 

1.1829 
15,1832 

1.1837 
13,1846 
27,1855 
15. 1859 

8,1865 

24. 1835 
21, 1785 

9,1789 
3, 1795 
7,1803 
4,1805 
17.1807 
25,1808 

22. 1814 
8, 1815 

29. 1817 
17. 181tf 

20. 1818 
19,1832 
23.1836 
17. 1842 
14.1843 

1.1850 
31. 1855 
23.1867 

9,1855 

19. 1815 
22, 1825 

15. 1836 

21. 1837 
19. 1858  I 
20.1865  I 


Name  of  Indian  tribe. 


> 


Wlmnhmg^moA  otber  tribes. 
Winnebago,  CPi^|!>e^i^  «a4,^enomonee. 
Winnebago  and  other  tribes.'  -■ : 
Winnebago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Witchetaw  and  Ckymanche. 
Wyandotte  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wyandotte. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wyandotte,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Yakama. 
Yankton. 
Yankton  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 
Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux. 
Yankton  Sioux. 
Yanktonnais  Sioux. 
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REPORT  OF  UTE  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  2l8t,  1881. 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sir:  Id  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Ute  CommissioD,  and  with  yonr  approvals 
the  members  of  the  Commission  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  were  divided  into  three 
divisions  and  assigned  to  special  duty  as  follows,  each  as  snbcommission  :  The  work 
in  regard  to  the  White  River  Utes  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Meacham ;  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  UncompahCTe  Utes,  to  Messrs.  Russell,  Mears,  and  McMorris;  and  the 
work  especially  connected  with  the  Southern  Utes  to  Mr.  Manj-penny. 

The  reports  of  these  several  branches,  made  to  the  full  Commission,  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  your  information.  The  following  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  Commission  are  adopted  as  the  recommendations  of  the  whole 
commission,  and  to  them  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  especial  attention. 

1st.  The  uniting  the  White  River  and  Uintah  bands  of  Utes  into  one  band,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Meacham. 

2d.  The  immediate  establishment  of  the  boundary  and  limits  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Utes  where  now  located,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Russell,  Mears,  and 
McMorris. 

3d.  The  recommendation  in  the  same  report  as  to  the  payment  for  improvements 
made  by  the  few  settlers  within  the  territory  proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  Uncom- 
pahfi^e  Utes. 

4th.  The  recommendation  in  the  same  report  as  to  the  immediate  preparation  for  the 
cutting  and  floating  logs  to  the  site  of  the  new  agency. 

5th.  The  suggestions  in  the  same  report  as  to  the  occupancy  by  the  military  of  a 
large  portion  oi  the  grass  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  agency  and  the  removal  of 
the  military  post  to  a  ^ater  distance  from  the  same. 

6th.  The  suggestion  m  the  same  report  as  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  supplies  to 
the  Indians  as  soon  as  they  may  be  placed  in  a  better  position  as  to  self-support. 

7th.  The  Commission  also  adopt  the  sug&^estions  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Many- 
peuny  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  exterior  lines  of  that  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion occupied  by  the  Southern  Utes. 

8th.  The  suggestions  contained  in  the  snbreports,  in  reference  to  the  erection  of 
agency  buildings,  dwellings  for  Indians,  school-nouses,  mills,  machineiy,  <&c. ;  also  in 
reference  to  imgating-ditcuee,  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  ana  the  estimates 
therefor,  and  also  the  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  of  the  Uncompah- 
gres  are  adopted  as  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission. 

9th.  The  Commission  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  doubts 
expressed  by  Mr.  Manypenny  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  arable  lands  m  the  territory 
designated  lor  the  occupancy  of  the  Southern  Utes. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce,  by  one-half, 
the  amount  of  agricultural  land  assigned  to  each  Ute  Indian  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  1880,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  grazing 
land  or  to  render  them  some  other  equitable  equivalent  therefor.  Under  the  existing 
agreement  each  Ute  Indian,  not  the  head  of  a  family,  is  entitled  to  eighty  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land,  and  each  head  of  a  family  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  agricult- 
nral  land.  The  lands  selected  cannot  be  made  useful  for  cultivation  withou  t  irrigation, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  Indian  will  not  be  found  who  will  ever  utilize  more 
than  one-fourth  the  land  to  be  awarded  him  of  this  character.  The  modification  of 
the  agreement  in  this  respect  should  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
freely  given  and  a  satisfaiotory  equivalent  therefor. 

Untu  the  Indians  can  be  made  somewhat  familiar  with  their  new  relations  it  is 
thought  by  the  Commission  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  the  exterior  boundary 
limits  of  the  lands  upon  which  they  dwell,  as  a  reservation,  and  within  which  white 
men  may  not  be  allowed  to  locate.  This  protection  may  be  secured  by  legislation  or 
possibly  by  executive  order.  For  years  to  come  these  Indians  should  certainly  have 
the  aid  of  the  government  in  protecting  them  from  collision  with  white  men. 

The  agreement  with  the  Utes  having  been  ratified  and  their  removal  accomplished, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  five  commissioners  to  perform 
the  remaining  duties.  We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  number  be  re- 
duced to  three. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 
A.  B.  MEACHAM, 
J.  J.  RUSSELL, 
OTTO  MEARS, 
THOS.  A.  McMORRIS, 

Ute  Commission. 
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SDBREPORT    OP    COMMISSIONERS    RUSSELL,   MEARS,   AND    M'MORRIS,   ON  THE    SETTLE- 
MENT OF  THE  UNCOMPAHGRES. 

To  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Manypennt, 

Chairman  of  Vte  CommUHon : 

Sir:  In  parsuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Ute  Commission  adopted  March  29,  1681, 
dividing  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  assigning  three  of  its  members  to  the  duty 
of  selecting  lands  for,  and  the  removal  of,  the  Uncompahgre  band  of  Indians,  the 
undersigned  commissioners  met  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado,  on  the  29th  of  May. 
Here  we  were  delayed  some  days  for  want  of  the  necessary  military  forces  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Grand  Kiver — the  troops  apparently  designed  for  that  purpose  not  arriving 
at  the  agency  until  the  3d  of  June.  Upon  their  arrival  application  was  at  once  made 
to  Major  Beaumcmt,  then  in  command  at  that  point,  for  the  necessary  transportation 
and  escort,  but  he  informed  us  that  he  had  no  orders  or  authority  which  would  permit 
him  to  comply  with  our  request.  General  Makenzie  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  with  a 
promptness  characteristic  of  that  officer  at  once  issued  orders  for  the  necessary  escort 
and  transportation. 

Preparatory  to  our  movement  we  had  a  consultation  with  Sapavanaro,  the  head  chief 
of  the  Uncompahgres,  and  many  of  their  headmen,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  Sap- 
avanaro and  four  of  their  chiefs  or  headmen  should  accompany  us.  In  this  council 
the  Indians  made  many  attempts  to  have  the  agreement  by  which  they  disposed  of  their 
reservation  reconsidered  and  so  modified  as  to  enable  them  to  remain  and  occupy  the 
Uncompahgre  Valley.  They  ^  ere  especially  vehement  in  their  demands  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  about  the  ranch  of  their  late  Chief  Ouray,  and  to  have  the  agency 
moved  to  that  point — a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  its  location  at  that  time. 
They  were  informed  that  they  had  accepted  and  signed  the  agreement;  that  the  com- 
mission had  no  aathority  to  modify  or  change  it ;  that  wc  could  not  consider  any  qnes- 
tions  of  that  character,  and  that  when  their  lands  were  selected  they  must  go  as  con- 
templated in  the  agreement. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June  we  left;  Los  Pinos  Agency,  accompanied  by  a  military 
escort,  in  command  of  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry.  Mr.  Berry,  agent  of  the 
Uncompahgres,  Chiefs  Sapavanaro  and  Guero,  with  three  of  their  headmen,  were  to  go 
with  ns;  but  the  first  night  out  three  of  the  Indians  lost  their  horses  and  the  two  chiefs 
above  named  were  the  only  Indians  who  remained  with  us.  We  found  the  Gunnison 
and  Grand  Rivers  too  high  for  fording,  and  another  delay  of  several  days  occurred  be- 
fore ferry  boats  could  be  made  ready  for  our  crossing.  We  examined  the  land  on  the 
Grand  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  and  found  it  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  unsuit- 
able for  the  Indians  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes.  Nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished here  in  agriculture  without  irrigation,  and  the  water  for  that  purpose  would 
nave  to  be  taken  from  the  Grand  River.  The  banks  on  the  south  side  of  this  stream 
are  from  75  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  while  an  irrigating  ditch  could  be  made  it  would 
be  very  expensive  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  the  most  experieuced  labor  to 
nse  it  with  any  degree  of  success.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  could  be 
more  easily  irrigated  and  cultivated,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  which  could 
be  made  useful  by  these  Indians  to  give  them  the  amount  required  by  law.  Much  of 
the  soil  between  the  Grand  River  and  the  Roan  Plateau  is  very  sandy  and  could  never 
be  made  useful  for  grazing  or  cultivation.  There  is  no  other  land  suitable  for  agricult- 
ural purposes  within  a  reasonable  distance  which  could  be  used  in  connection  with 
that  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  and  give  the  Indians  the  c^uantity  contemplated. 
The  land  in  this  locality  which  could  be  made  useful  for  grazing,  and  especially  for 
winter  grazing,  is  altogether  too  limited  in  quantity  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  or  supply  the  wants  of  this  band  of  Indians.  The  two  chiefs  who  were  with 
ns  and  many  others  of  their  tribe  who  had  been  in  this  locality,  were  very  decided  in 
their  opposition  to  the  selection  of  the  lands  in  this  valley. 

Our  examination  here  having  satisfied  ns  that  there  was  not  enough  land  in  this 
vicinity  which  conld  be  made  available  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes  to  enable 
us  to  locate  the  Indians  as  by  the  agreement  contemplated,  we  decided  to  explore  the 
country  further  north  and  west.  From  this  point  we  were  unable  to  use  wagons,  and 
our  supplies  were  carried  by  pack  animals.  With  Mr.  Taylor  as  our  guide,  we  fol- 
lowed up  the  east  branch  of  Salt  Creek  to  the  top  of  Roan  Mountain  and  down  Doug- 
las Creek  to  its  junction  with  White  River.  We  then  examined  the  country  west  in 
the  valleys  of  the  White  and  Green  Rivers. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  our  absence  fh)m  the  agency  would  have  to  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  time  we  had  anticipated,  and  that  our  supplies  were  insufficieut  for 
the  proposed  journey.  We  therefore  aispatched  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Critchlow,  agent 
at  Uintah,  informing  him  of  our  condition  and  requesting  him  to  send  provisions  for 
us  to  Green  River,  with  a  team  which  we  could  use  in  going  over  a  portion  of  the 
Uintah  Reservation.  He  at  once  complied  with  our  request;  and  leaving  the  escort  at 
Green  River,  we  went  to  the  Uintah  Agency  and  thence  as  far  west  as  the  lake  fork 
of  the  Duchesne. 
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Onr  exploitations  ftt  this  time  Were  such  as  to'^atiAfy  ns  that  there  are  stifflcientgras- 
ing  and  affricnltural  lands  in  the  reservation  for  the  wants  of  the  Uintahs,  White 
Rivers,  and  saoh  portion  of  the  Uiieonipahgres  as  it  nit^  be  necessary  to  locate  there. 
In  retaining  to  Iios  Pinos  we  crossed  tne  mountains  via  Evacuation  Creek,  reaching 
the  agency  on  the  5th  of  Jnly.  Ageilt  Berry  and  the  two  chiefs,  Sapavanaro  and 
Gnero,  were  with  ns  during  the  entire  trip. 

We  selected  fbr  the  Unoompah^es  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Green  River,  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  down  and  flfteen  miles  up  from  its  junction  with  the  White,  and 
the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River  from  its  jtinetion  with  the  Green  as  far  east 
as  the  boundary  line  between  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  also  the  lands  along  the  Du- 
chesne River  m>m  its  Junction  with  the  Green  up  to  ii  tioint  eight  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Uintah  River. 

After  our  return  to  the  agency  we  had  a  consultation  with  the  chiefe  and  headmen 
in  reference  to  their  removal.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  ftom  them  an  expression  of 
their  wishes,  except  that  they  were  opposed  to  going  to  Grand  River,  and  that  they 
were  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Oiiray^  place,  near  the  agency.  They 
were  again  assured  that  this  was  impossible.  We  infbrmed  them  that  we  had  decided, 
snbiect  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  locate  them  in  the  valleys 
of  the  White,  Green,  and  Duchesne  Rivers,  and  requested  them  to  make  preparations 
to  move  as  soon  as  we  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Russell  was  ordered  to  go  to  Washington  and  submit  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior  for  his  apt)roval,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  ftitnre  work.  He  at  once  left  Los  Pinos  and  reached  Washington  on  the  18th  of 
July.  The  Secretary  promptly  gave  his  approval  of  the  selections  made,  and  Messrs. 
Mears  and  Russell,  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  made  before  leaving  Los  Pinos, 
started  at  once  for  the  location  of  the  new  agency  to  put  up  the  buildings  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  fbr  the  arrival  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  McMorris  remained  at 
Los  Pinos  to  superintend  such  arrangements  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  prepara- 
tonr  to  the  departure  of  the  Indians. 

We  established  the  agency  on  the  south  side  of  Green  River,  about  two  miles  above 
ite  junction  with  the  white,  the  latter  stream  running  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
agency  buildings.  It  is  onr  design  to  locate  the  Indians  as  near  this  point  as  practi- 
cable. Messrs.  Mears  and  Russell,  accompanied  by  s^en  soldiers,  arrived  at  Green 
River  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  at  once  conmienced  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as 
were  deemed  essential  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  agency.  All  of  the  materials,  aside 
from  the  lumber,  were  obtained  in  Salt  Lake  and  freighted  over  the  mountains,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  chiefly  of  cotton  wood  logs,  and  consist  of  a  warehouse 
25  by  100  feet,  three  houses,  each  W  by  33  feet,  one  15  by  32,  with  an  L  12  by  14  feet; 
also  one  builmng  for  a  council  house  and  office,  one  for  employes,  one  for  blacksmith 
shop,  and  one  for  carpenter's  shop.  In  fitting  up  these  bnildings  we  found  it  difficult 
to  employ  and  keep  the  workmen  necessary  to  their  prompt  completion.  Nearly  all 
of  the  men  and  teams  employed  were  obtained  at  points  forty  miles  from  the  agency, 
and  they  were  frequently  impelled  to  return  to  their  homes  by  reports  which  were  kept 
constantly  in  circulation  by  evil-disposed  persons,  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  were 
opposed  to  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  and  were  intending  to  massacre  all  who 
were  engaged  in  their  construction. 

Mr.  McMorris,  having  been  assured  that  the  buildings  would  be  ready  for  the  sup- 
plies early  in  September,  made  the  necessarv  arrangements  to  have  the  Indians  leave 
Los  Pinod  on  the  25th  of  August,  but  they  hesitated  and  declined  to  go.  They  were 
aseuied  that  if  they  refused  to  go  peaceably  the  work  of  their  removal  would  be  in- 
trusted entirely  to  the  military  authorities,  and  finally,  on  the  28th,  they  all  started, 
and  by  slow  and  easy  marches  some  of  them  reached  Green  River  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember; others  lingered  along,  hunting  in  the  mountains,  and  did  not  arrive  nntil  late 
in  October. 

The  valleys  which  we  have  selected  vary  from  one-half  to  six  miles  in  width.  The 
altitude  is  aooot  forty-eight  feet.  •  Along  the  Green  River  there  is  an  abundance  of 
Cottonwood  timber  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians  for  fencing  and  fire-wood.  The  bot- 
tom lands  are  rich,  and  can  be  easily  irrigated  and  made  available  by  inexperiencefl 
labor.  Situated  as  they  are,  between  the  old  agency  of  t)ie  White  River  and  the 
agency  of  the  Uintah,  they  have  hitherto  been  practically  unoccupied  because  of  the 
supposed  danger  in  Irving  between  these  two  bands  of  Indians  and  along  their  trail 
from  one  agency  to  the  otner.  Mr.  Saddler  now  has  an  improved  Tanch  in  the  valley 
of  the  WhUe  River,  Aye  or  six  miles  fix)m  the  agency,  upon  which  he  has  this  year 
raised  a  m>Iendid  crop  of  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  With  these 
lands  the  Indians  can,  if  thev  will  make  the  effort,  eventually  support  themselves.  It 
will,  however,  require  consiaerable  time  and  encouragement  l>efore  they  will  make  the 
best  use  of  the  opportunities  now  open  to  them. 

Practically  speaking,  they  have  never  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen,  they  have  never  cultivated  even 
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a  garden  patch,  but  have  relied  for  their  Hying  npon  the  chase  and  the  BuppUee  fur- 
nished them  by  the  government.  Thev  will  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  tneir  new 
condition  and  at  once  maJke  snocessfbl  tillers  of  the  soil.  Undoabtedly  a  small  num- 
ber of  tlie  more  intellisent  among  them  already  realize,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  with  some  encouragement  will  make  an 
effort  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  lands  which  may  be  designated  for  them.  They 
will  at  best  make  slow  progress,. and  their  success  will  depend  much  upon  their  neces- 
sities. If  the  care  of  the  government  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
without  work,  they  will  probably  find  it  convenient  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  live 
a  life  of  ease  and  indolence.  If^  after  their  lands  are  surveyed  and  set  apart  to  them, 
and  they  have  been  taught  how  to  improve  and  cultivate  them,  and  have  been  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  teams  and  implements,  the  government  would  very  cautiously 
and  gradafmy  withhold  a  portion  of  their  annual  supply  of  provisions,  first  giving 
them  notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do,  it  would  have  a  wondenully  stimulating  effect 
in  inducing  them  to  make  the  necessary  mental  and  physical  effort  to  improve  their 
lands  and  provide  for  their  own  future  necessities.  At  present  they  will  have  to  be 
guided  in  every  step,  from  the  harnessing  of  ^eir  horses  until  the  crops  are  gathered 
and  cared  for.  Their  advancement  will  depend  much  upon  the  energy,  patience,  and 
perseverance  of  their  agents,  whose  worth  and  value  as  agents  should  be  measured 
largely  by  the  progress  whicn  the  Indians  make  in  agricultural  pursuits  while  under 
their  care. 

The  lands  immediatelv  adjoining  those  designed  for  cultivation  are  not  so  desirable 
for  pasturage,  and  especially  for  summer  grazing,  as  we  could  desire.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  from  which  we  were  authorized 
to  make  selections,  any  considerable  quantity  of  good  arable  land  immediately  adjoin- 
ing lands  desirable  for  summer  grazing  without  irrigation.  The  mesas  or  table-laftds 
immediately  back  from  the  valleys  afford  excellent  winter  grazing,  and  further  back 
in  the  foot-hills  and  mountains  is  an  abundance  of  rich  summer  pasturage.  The  In- 
dians can,  of  course,  in  common  with  the  whites,  run  their  stock  over  a  larger  extent 
of  territory,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  this  until  such  time  as  they  can 
be  taught  to  irrigate  and  cultivate  their  lands,  and  made  to  feel  that  a  limited  num- 
ber of  horses  will  supply  their  necessary  wants  quite  as  well  as  the  lai^e  herds  which 
they  now  keep  and  think  essential  to  their  existence.  Probably  they  have  at  "present 
ten  times  as  many  ponies  as  they  can  make  useful  or  profitable,  and  they  require  a 
large  scope  of  country  for  pasturage. 

We  venture  to  suggest  tbat,  in  our  opinion,  there  ought  to  be,  in  addition  to  the  land 
which  they  are  to  have  in  fee,  a  considerable  tract  along  the  White  River  reserved  for 
their  use  until  such  time  as  they  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  sup- 
port themselves  upon  their  own  lands.  Such  a  reservation  could  be  subject  to  all  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  which  might  be  deemed  necessary.  It  need  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  land  for  highway,  railway,  or  mining  purposes.  The  object,  would 
simply  be  to  designate  certain  boundary  lines  within  which  the  Indians  should  have 
the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  herding  and  grazing  stock  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  or  so 
long  as  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  it  migh^t  be  deemed  desirable.  By  this  means 
they  would  be  relieved  from  any  embarrassing  troubles  in  relation  to  the  possession 
and  ownership  of  stock,  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  if  they  were  to  use  the  lands 
in  that  locality  for  herding,  in  common  with  other  people.  Such  a  reservation  is  also 
important  because  of  the  additional  facilities  it  would  give  the  agent  in  his  efforts  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  the  losses  and  wrongs  which  they  would  surely  suffer  if  per- 
mitted to  traffic  and  gamble  with  that  class  of  white  people  who  would,  if  unre- 
strained, hover  about  them,  ready  at  all  times  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity 
and  ignorance.  We  hope  such  a  reservation  may  be  deemed  essential,  and  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  in  our  view  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  include  the  lands  along 
White  River  for  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  forty  miles  south  of  that 
stream,  its  eastern  boundary  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  Colorado  and  Utah,  and 
its  western  the  Green  River. 

The  buildings  having  been  substantially  completed,  Mr.  Russell  left  the  agency  on 
the  25th  of  September,  and  Mr.  Mears  on  the  I2th  of  October,  leaving  Messrs.  McMor- 
ris  and  French  to  await  the  arrival  of  those  Indians  who  stopped  to  hunt,  and  to  pay 
those  who  ,were  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements  in  the  valley  of  the  Un- 
compahgre. 

The  fmlowing  are  the  names  of  those  having  improvements,  with  their  respective 
values  as  appraised  and  paid :  Chipeta  (widow  of  Ouray),  $5,000;  Shavanaux,  |1,000 ; 
San  Juan,  $500 ;  Colorow,  $300 ;  Wass,  $500 ;  Oalota,  $i{00 ;  BiUy ,  $200 ;  Tnpa  Noona, 
$2^ :  total,  $7,700.    Final  payment  for  the  above  claims  was  made  on  the  22d  day  of 
October. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Green  and  White  Rivers,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
selected,  there  had  been  prior  to  our  arrival  some  lands  taken  and  improvements  made 
upon  them,  but  the  parties  claiming  them  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  relinquish 
all  their  claims  npon  the  payment  of  the  amounts  respectively  paid  by  them,  and  alao 
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the  valae  of  their  unproyements.  Attached  hereto,  as  Exhibit  A,  is  a  statement  show- 
ing the  namee  of  those  haying  made  improyements  and  now  oconpying  them,  with  a 
hivBf  statement  of  their  clmraoter  and  our  appraisement  of  their  yalue.  There  are  also 
two  or  three  partially  completed  lo^-honses  which  seem  to  haye  been  abandoned.  We 
were  nnable  to  find  or  learn  anything  of  the  persons  claiming  them.  Parties  hayinff 
any  of  these  claims  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  surrender  them  upon  the  return  of 
the  money  paid  by  them,  rather  than  live  surrounded  by  the  Indians.  Whereyer  im- 
proyements haye  been  made  they  can  be  occupied  by  the  Indians  or  made  useful  for 
the  ageney. 

We  recommend  that  those  haying  these  ranches  be  paid  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  improyements,  that  the  amounts  paid  by  them  on  their  claims  be  returned,  and 
that  the  lands  be  taken  and  allotted  as  in  the  agreement  contemplated.  We  rc^rard  it 
as  especially  dedrable  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  £yans  and  that  of  Mr.  Popper  be  had  for 
the  use  of  the  affency  and  the  Indians.  The  claim  of  the  former  coyers  a  large  part 
of  the  desirable  nay  land  in  the  Green  Riyer  Valley,  and  that  of  the  latter  includes  all 
of  the  land  on  the  point  between  White  and  Green  Riyers,  southwest  of  the  agency  build- 
ines,  a  part  of  which  we  intended  for  agency  purposes. 

A  laige  quantity  of  lumber  will  be  necessary  for  the  permanent  agency  buildings, 
school-houses,  and  dwellings  for  the  Indians.  With  a  yiew  of  ascertaining  where 
lumber  could  be  obtained,  we  examined  the  country  along  the  Uintah  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  found  on  both  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Duchesne 
an  abundance  of  large  pine  timber  which  could  be  cut  and  floated  down  the  Duchesne 
to  a  point  within  three  miles  of  the  agency.  We  are  also  informed  that  there  is  a  larse 
quantity  of  good  pine  timber  on  the  White  Riyer,  aboye  the  old  asency,  which  could 
easily  be  floated  down  to  within  a  mile  of  the  agency  buildings.  The  timber  should  be 
cut  in  the  winter  and  floated  down  during  the  high- water  season  in  the  spring.  We 
recommend  that  a  contract  be  made  whereby  logs  for  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  will  be 
cut  and  deliyered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duchesne  or  White  Riyer  not  later  than  the  Ist 
of  next  July. 

The  machinery  for  a  saw-mill  should  be  supplied  as  early  in  the  spring  as  practica- 
ble. The  power  for  that  will  be  sufficient  for  a  giist-mill ;  the  latter,  howeyer,  will  not 
be  needed  next  season. 

A  statement  showing  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  buildings  which  will  be  required, 
with  their  probable  cost,  the  necessary  machinery,  with  its  probable  cost,  the  number 
of  cattle,  with  their  probable  cost,  as  well  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  necessary  irriga- 
ting ditches  and  agricultural  implements  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  B.  Heretofore 
these  Indians  haye  liyed  in  tents  and  refused  to  accept  houses;  but  the  indications 
now  are  that  quite  a  number  of  them  will  want  houses  next  season.  We  do  not,  how- 
eyer, think  it  wise  to  build  them  until  they  will  take  and  occupy  them,  and  then  only 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  express  a  desire  for  them.  In  our  estimates  for  agricultural 
implements  we  haye  proyided  for  fully  as  many  as  we  think  will  be  taken  and  used 
during  the  first  year.  Others  will  haye  to  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  as  the  Indians 
manliest  a  desire  to  haye  them  and  bcffin  work.  They  haye  yery  few  cattle,  and  we 
recommend  that  they  be  supplied  another  spring  with  three  hundred  cows  and  ten 
bulls.  We  haye  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  open  irrigating  ditches  through  all  of 
these  lands,  belieying  that  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  all  of  the  Indians 
will  attempt  to  use  or  take  care  of  them.  The  extent  of  the  ditches  to  be  opened  an- 
other season  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  use  and 
protect  them. 

After  the  selection  of  these  lands,  and  after  the  agency  buildings  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, a  militaij  force  arriyed,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Hawkins,  and  camped  on 
the  north  side  or  Green  Riyer,  near  the  agency.  We  are  now  informed  that  an  order 
has  been  issued  by  the  military  authorities  taking  for  a  military  reseryation  the  follow- 
ing territory,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Duchesne  and  Green  Riyers, 
thence  up  the  Green  to  include  what  is  known  as  Mormon  Bend,  thence  westward  to 
a  Junction  with  the  Uintah  road  to  a  point  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  thence 
across  the»Duchesii^  to  embrace  the  bottom  lands  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of 
White  Riyer,  and  thence  up  the  Green  River,  including  all  the  islands  in  the  stream^ 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  This  takes  in  a  considerabte  portion  of  the  best  bottom 
and  hay  land  in  these  yalleys  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency.  It  is,  we  think, 
desirable  that  the  Indians  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  occupy  all  of  the  ayailable 
Imds  in  the  yicinity  of  the  agency,  and  we  regard  the  land  included  in  this  reserva- 
tion aa  yery  important  for  their  use  and  their  future  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  ihe  military  authorities  should  have  considered  it  necessary  to  take  so 
mneh  of  the  bottom  and  hay  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency.  We  beg 
to  suggest  that  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  of  great  advantage  to  these  Indians  if  the 
action  of  the  military  in  designating  their  reseryation  could  be  reconsidered  and  their 
reservation  established  at  a  greater  distance  frt>m  the  agency.  The  improvements 
made  by  the  military  at  this  point  are  onl^  of  a  temporary  character,  and  while  we 
have  no  sj^ecial  knowledge  of  their  necessities,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  could  be  sta- 
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tion^  at  some  ot^er  point  ten  or  fifteen  miles  fhim  tiieir  present  location  and  make 
it  qoite  as  pleasant  and  desirable  fbr  t^em.  and  eqw^y  safe  for  i^  conoemed. 

Mr.  Mean,  who  was  disbursing  ofleer  or  this  dmslon  of  the  Oomttissiony  will  sab- 
mit  a  report  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  which  haye  been  pnt  np  at  tiie  new  agency. 

The  survey  iftionld  indnde  the  bottom  laoids  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  indicated 
and  within  the  limits  aboye  described. 

Mneh  of  the  credit  ft>r  t^e  peaoeftil  remoral  of  these  Indians  belongs  to  Agent  Berry. 
They  hare  nnlimited  confidence  in  his  Jadment  and  in  his  desire  to  serve  and  protect 
them.  This  gives  him  great  inflaence  with  them,  and  he  has  used  it  with  commenda- 
ble discretion  in  the  vnntK  of  getting  them  peaceably  settled  npon  tiie  lands  selected  for 
thetn.  General  Mackenzie  has  also  at  all  times  manifested  a  stronff  desire  to  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  assist  ns  in  getting  the  Indians  to  comply  witn  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  We  are  also  under  obligations  to  Oeneral  Crook,  Colonels  Beanmont  and 
Fletcher,  Captains  Smith  and  Yonng,  Lientenants  Looket  and  Hnghes,  and  Agent 
Oritchlow  for  their  kindly  teatment  while  with  them  dorins  the  scmimer. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Green  River  the  Indians  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased 
with  the  lands  selected  for  them. 

J.  J.  BU8SELL, 
OTTO  MEARS, 
THOS.  A.  MoMORRIS, 

Of  ike  Ute  Commi98ion. 
Washinoton,  D.  C, 

November  21,  1881. 


EXIUBIT  A. 

¥\  J.  Sadler  and  Isaac  Edwards  claim  one  quarter-section  of  land,  each,  by  home- 
stead occupation,  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River,  about  five  miles  horn  the  agency, 
and  have  jointly  opened  irrigating  ditches  tiiiereon,  the  main  ditch  being  nearly  two 
miles  in  length.  Mr.  Sadler  has  built  two  dwelling-houses  upon  his  claim,  and 
Edwards  has  ouilt  one  house  upon  his  claim.  They  ofiSr  to  relinquish  all  their  rigfate 
to  said  claims  for  the  sum  of  nve  thousand  dollars.  We  have  appraised  Mr.  Sadler's 
claim  at  $3,500,  and  Mr.  Edwards'  claim  at  $1,000. 

Edward  Ayres  claims  one  quarter-section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above :  has  a  small 
house  thereon,  and  a  small  amount  of  fencing.    We  have  appraised  his  claim  at  $400. 

John  Clyde  has  a  homestead  claim  on  Green  River,  about  ux  miles  above  the 
asenoy ;  has  built  a  house  and  fence  thereon.  He  asks  for  his  claim  the  sum  of  $^0. 
We  have  appraised  the  same  at  $200. 

Charles  Popper  is  the  owner  of,  and  attorney  in  fact  for,  claims  under  the  Desert 
act  of  1,673  acres  of  land  between  the  White  and  Green  Rivers,  immediately  above 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  and  has  paid  the  first  installnient  of  25  cents  per 
acre  therefor;  has  the  same  inclosed  witu  substantial  fence;  has  built  thereon  a 
dwelling-house,  lar|<e  barn,  out-houses,  and  cattle-yards.  These  buildings  are  within 
a  few  ix>d8  pf,  and  could  be  made  useful  by,  the  new  agency.  He  has  had  a  ditch  sur- 
veyed with  a  view  of  irrigating  this  land,  and  has  cleared  off  the  willows  and  brush 
from  a  portion  of  the  same,  with  a  view  of  cultivation.  For  his  improvements  he  asks 
the  sum  of  $5,500.    We  have  appraised  same  at  $4,500. 

M.  R.  Evaus  claims  1,2H0  acres  of  land  jnst  above  the  acency,  on  the  west  side  of 
Green  River;  has  a  small  house  and  cattle-yard  thereon.  His  claim  includes  a  large 
tract  of  the  best  hay-land  in  the  valley.  His  claim  is  laid  upon  entries  nnder  the 
Desert  laud  act.  Mr.  Evans  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  for  his  improve- 
ments $1,000.  In  addition  thereto  he  wants  the  amount  advanced  under  the  Desert 
land  act  refunded.    We  think  his  improvements  worth  the  amount  asked  by  him. 

SCHEBULB  B. 

En^lmaie  of  the  number  of  hmteee  reqnired  as  permmneni  bMHn^  mi  ike  new  mgmetffdr  tke 
UHcomyahgre  Ute  Indlawif  under  the  prodeione  of  ihe  act  ra$\f^nf  tke  Ute  agreement  mp- 
prored  Jtme  15,  1S80. 

One  house  for  boarding  school  children $2,000 

One  house  for  school  (boys  and  girls) • 1,000 

One  house  for  agent  (dwelling) 9,000 


One  home  for  council  and  agency  offiee ; .    1,600 

nily  — 
One  house  for  physician  and  nmily 1,«00 


One  hottse  for  clerk  and  family 1,900 


One  house  for  hospital l.OOO 

One  house  for  blacksmith  and  family 1,600 
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OuiB  house  for  oarp^i^  and  £ttmily..^^.... ^.^^••^... .^ ^.  $lrOOp 

One  bouae  f or  fanaer  and  Hwauly*** '> " • 1,000 

OnfihoiiAelbr.siuidry  employ^. .•«•.....,.,.»..,,.;. ^.. 1,P00 

One  house I(h:  gooda  and  aoppliea*.. p ^^.^......^ ^....^...  3^000 

One  house  for  tools,  wagonS)  aud  agrieuHural  ioipl@fnAPt8<---^-» .....p...  500 

Que  blaokaaith  and  cariieAter  ah^  oombuied - ^.  -- 1,000 

One*agenoy  mess-house ,«., ....^ tiOO 

One  born 1,500 

Total «1,700 

Estimate  of  mill  machinery* 
One  saw-mill. 

One  engine  (35  horse-power), 
One  shmgle-machine, 
One  planer, 
One  lathing-maohine, 
One  grist-mill. 

All  the  machinery  to  be  under  one  roof  and  mn  by  the  same  engine.    Cost 

of  the  above '. 113,000 

Eetimate  of  stock  for  Uncompahgre  Indians  at  Ouray  Agency, 

300  milch  cows $9,000 

10  bulls 500 

E9tmaU  of  toagoM,  hamesfty  and  fammg  impkmmU, 

M  wagons,  Bain  3^,  made  for  western  use $1,500 

^  sets  double  harness 400 

4  mowing-maehines 400 

4  horse-rakes 1^ 

10  IS-inch  plows 150 

1  tkrashing-maehine 600 

2reapen 360 

10  harrows 100 


■WW 


Total ..    3,5eO 


"  ri  rf.'ig 


Estimate  for  ditches  required  for  the  year  188^ 1#,000 

Estimate  far  saw-logs,  1,000,000  feet 15,000 


■^t 


SUBREPORT  OP  COlOflSSIQNER  MEACHAM  ON  THB  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  WHITE  RIVER 

UTE8. 

WASmNQTON,  D.  C,  November  21,  18BI. 
To  the  Ute  Ommiefiam : 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  npcm  the  work  aesi^^ned  ma  by  the  eommission  at  its 
meeting  on  the  S9th  oi  March  last  in  connection  with  the  White  River  Utes  of  Colo- 
rado, which  duties  were  '*to  remove  said  Indians  from  White  River,  Colorado,  to 
Uintah  Aeenoy,  Utah  Territory,  and  to  enroll  them  and  superintend  the  payment  to 
them  of  the  sum  of  $12,500.  Also,  the  further  duty  of  reporting  upon  the  probability 
of  finding  suitable  lands  for  them,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
approved  June  15, 1880. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  removal  has  been  accomplished  after  much  difficulty  and 
the  employment  of  two  assistants,  acting  aa  messengers,  Eugene  Taylor  and  John  H. 
Collum,  both  of  whom  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  commission,  and  without 
which  ft  is  doubtfhl  if  the  White  River  Utes  could  have  been  removed  without  resort 
to  military  force.  Upon  meeting  the  Utes  on  White  River,  in  May  and  June,  I  assured 
tiiem  that  the  goremment  would  provide  subsistence  for  tnem  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  at  Uintah  Agency,  and  all  necessary  supplies  of  clothing  and  other  goods  would 
be  ready  for  them.  They  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  removal,  and  it  was  only  by 
perslatent  and  continuous,  efforts  extending  over  a  period  of  aeventy  days,  that  they 
were  brought  to  Uintah  and  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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agreementy  wliicli  duty  was  perfbrmed  as  nearly  as  possible,  under  the  peculiar  oir- 
cumstances,  accordioff  to  law.  Following  the  enrollment  the  payment  was  made  of 
the  money  provided  for  in  the  agreement  to  the  665  White  River  Utes,  whose  names 
were  entered  on  the  census  list,  Being  a  per  capita  of  |19.  There  was  no  outbreak  or 
breach  of  thepeace  during  the  summer^s  work.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of 
Capt.  R.  H.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  who  commanded  the  small  guard  sent  to  Uintah  by  order 
of  General  Crook,  commander  of  department,  as  an  escort,  and  to  the  Indian  police 
organized  by  Agent  Critchlow. 

Unfortunately,  the  subsistence  promised  was  not  at  hand,  nor  had  it  arrived  at  the 
time  of  my  departure,  September  19,  except  beef  and  flour.  I  was  informed  that  coffee 
would  be  added  to  the  subsistence  issue  at  an  early  day.  This  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  provide  subsistence  almost  defeated  the  commission  in  their  efforts 
to  consummate  the  agreement. 

The  Uintah  Utes  were  aggrieved  at  not  being  consulted  and  compensated  for  the 
White  River  Utes  being  brought  to  Uintah. 

It  has  required  great  care  in  the  management  of  this  matter  to  prevent  serious 
trouble.  Argent  Critchlow  has  rendered  assistance  in  everything  required  by  the 
commission.  All  things  considered,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  results.  True,  a  m^ority 
of  the  White  River  Utes  returned  to  Colorado,  with  their  families,  because  of  the  ffov- 
emment's  failure  to  supply  them  with  annuity  goods  and  partly  on  account  of  uieir 
attachment  to  their  oli  homes.  If  they  are  not  molested  and  driven  to  war  bv  misun- 
derstandings with  white  men,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  tnem  will 
within  the  next  year  locate  permanently  at  Uintah,  the  exceptions  being  Colorow  and 
one  or  two  others. 

After  the  payment  was  made  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  Uintah  Reservation,  witli 
the  view  of  ascertaining  as  to  the  probabiUty  of  finding  suitable  lands  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  agreement  regarding  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty.  This  clause  in 
the  agreement  was  fully  explained  to  the  White  River  Utes  and  also  to  the  Uintahs. 
About  twenty  of  the  former  declared  their  readiness  to  accept  land  in  severalty  at 
once,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  their  people  would  fall  in  line  at 
an  early  day.  Of  these,  four  men  came  forward  and  asked  for  written  notices  to  be 
furnished  to  them,  which  they  desired  to  post  upon  their  claims.  Fourteen  of  these 
men  made  especial  request  to  be  furnished  with  wagons,  harness,  and  agricultural 
implements  at  the  earliest  time  possible,  proposing  to  ^o  to  the  railroad  for  them.  I 
made  their  desires  known  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Interior,  who  has  forwarded  twenty 
wagons,  with  harness,  and  a  supply  of  farming  tools.  Not  having  a  surveyor  at  my 
command,  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  lands  suitable  for  allotment 
within  the  borders  of  Uintah,  but  I  sure  there  is  sufficient  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
agreement.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  which  can  be  made  available  for 
irrigation  at  small  cost,  say  $15,000,  sufficient  for  all  the  lands  that  will  ever  be 
used  for  agricultural  ^ui^ses. 

I  have  made  no  estimates  for  school-houses  or  other  buildinp^  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  already  at  Uintah  a  sufficiency  of  mills  to  meet  all  requirements  of  both  tribes. 
I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  these  two  tribes  of  Utes,  Uintahs,  and  White  Rivers, 
be  consolidated  into  one  people,  with  one  fund  and  one  common  interest.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  them,  and  I  find  that  there  is  not  one  dissenting  voice  among 
them  on  this  proposition.  I  consider  this  step  essential  for  the  peace,  progress,  and 
harmony  of  the  Indians  at  Uintah.  When  t}iis  is  done  the  way  is  open  for  good  re- 
sults in  their  civilization;  otherwise,  we  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  any  material 
advance  to  be  made  or  peace  to  be  long  continued.  I  respectrally  suggest  that  the  com- 
mission recommend  some  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  Tor  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  proposed  consolidation.  I  have  also  discussed  the  proprietv  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  Utes  into  one  tribe,  or  people,  with  the  Uintah  and  Wnite  River  Utes, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  step  would  meet  with  universal  approbation. 

A.  B.  M EAC  HAM, 
Of  the  Ute  CommiieioHj  While  River  Dirielan. 


SUBREPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  MAXYPBNKY  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  SOUTHRRN 

UTES. 

Washington  Cmr,  November  19, 1881. 
To  ilie  Ute  Cktmmisaion : 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
letter  of  instructions  to  the  u  te  Commission  of  the  date  of  March  31, 1831.  in  refereooe 
to  the  work  to  be  performed  during  the  season,  and  the  division  of  the  labor  among 
the  members  thereof,  and  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  commission,  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  go  to  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  to  supervise  the  selection  and  survey  of  the 
lands  for  tnem,  and  superintend  their  removal  to  the  same. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  1880,  the 
Southern  Utes  were  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  the  unoccupied  a^icultural  lands  on 
the  La  Plata  River,  in  Colorado,  and  if  there  should  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  such  lands 
in  Colorado,  then  upon  such  other  unoccupied  a^icultural  lands  as  may  be  found  on 
the  La  Plata  River  or  in  its  vicinity  in  New  Mexico.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  work, 
I  did,  on  the  2Sid  of  April,  instruct  the  contractors  for  surveying  the  lands  on  which 
these  Indians  were  to  be  located  in  severalty,  who  were  then  in  Washington,  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  the  work  of  surveying  the  unoccupied  agricultural  lands  on  the 
La  Plata  and  its  vicinity  within  the  Ute  l^Bservation  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  similar 
lands  on  said  river  and  in  its  vicinity  in  New  Mexico. 

I  reached  Denver  on  my  way  to  my  field  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  May ;  Commis- 
sioner Meaoham  reached  there  before  me.  Commissioner  Mears  soon  Joined  us.  The 
United  States  court  was  then  in  session,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  grand  inry  of 
this  court  had  before  it  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Jackson,  who  was 
killed  on  the  Ute  Reservation  in  September,  1H80.  On  consultation  we  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Mears  and  myself  should  remain  until  the  grand  iury  made  a  de- 
liverance. This  came  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  asainst  Chief  Chavanaux  and 
four  other  Indians  for  murder,  with  a  count  in  the  save  charging  Mr.  Meacham,  Agent 
Berry,  and  Mr.  Cline  with  being  accessories  before  the  fact.  On  the  11th  of  May,  Mr. 
Meacham  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  the  case  was  continued. 

Colonel  Page,  the  agent  for  tne  Southern  Utes,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Medary ,  of  the  firm  of 
Tyler  A  Medary,  the  contractors  for  surveying  the  Southern  Ute  lands,  were  in  Wash- 
ington when  I  left  there,  and  I  expected  them  to  reach  Denver  soon  after  I  did.  They 
were  delayed,  and  1  felt  it  was  proper  to  await  their  coming.  They  left  Denver  for 
the  agency  on  May  20,  and  I  followed  in  a  few  days. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  the  agency  I  be^an  arrangements  for  the  exploration 
of  the  country,  and  started  out  on  that  duty  without  delay.  My  first  work  in  that 
line  was  the  exploration  of  the  La  Plata  Valley,  and  the  lairds  adjacent,  from  the 
northern  line  of  the  Ute  Reservation  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  San  Juan, 
in  New  Mexico.  On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  the  Lower  Animas  was 
visited  In  the  region  of  Farmmgton.  The  purpose  was  to  learn  something  reliable  in- 
relation  to  the  disorder  that  was  s^d  to  prevail  in  that  region  among  contending 
elements  of  white  people,  so  that  steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
being  involved.  In  this  expedition  I  was  accompanied  by  Agent  Page.  We  camped 
on  the  Animas  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  remained  untu  ten  oVlock  the 
next  day,  and  then  retraced  our  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata^  and  ascended 
that  stream  to  Fort  Lewis,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion. About  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  and  in  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata  River 
we  reached  the  cabin  of  a  settler  named  Rambo.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  months. 
The  first  ranch  on  the  La  Plata  below  the  southern  line  of  the  Ute  Reservation  is 
owned  bv  Mr.  Pond.  He  had  been  there  for  several  years,  and  had  25  or  90  acres  of 
land  unaer  cultivation.  His  claim  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  reservation  line. 
He  informed  me  that  In  the  La  Plata  Valley,  in  New  Mexico,  there  were  twenty-three 
settlers.  I  observed  but  nineteen  habitations,  including  those  of  Pond  and  Rambo; 
and  there  was  an  absence  of  cultivation,  or  land  broken  for  that  purpose,  at  many  of 
these.  I  am  not  informed,  and  hence  cannot  state,  what  rights  these  settlers  have 
acquired. 

On  the  way  up  the  valley  and  within  the  Ute  Reservation  we  observed  several 
herds  of  cattle  grazing,  and  learned  thst  the  stockmen  wve  about  to  have  their  an- 
nual "  round  up  "  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  which  is  on  the  reservation. 

We  returned  to  the  agency  on  the  evening  of  June  8^  and  remained  a  few  days, 
when  the  work  of  inspecung  the  land  was  resumed.  I  visited,  in  the  order  named,  the 
valleys  of  the  Animas,  Florida,  Los  Pinos,  and  Pie^a,  and  inspected  the  lands  in  each, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  grazing  lands,  and  from  time  to  time  issued  instructions  to  the 
contractom  to  proceed  to  survey  these  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  each  valley  within  the 
limits  of  the  Indian  reservation.  It  was  my  intention  when  I  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Piedm  to  explore  the  San  Juan  Valley  also,  but  the  heat  was  so  excessive  that  I  was 
compelled  to  forego  this.  I,  however,  included  the  survey  of  the  land  in  the  San  Juan 
Valley,  within  the  Ute  Reservation,  in  my  instructions.  The  valley  of  the  Mancos, 
which  Ilea  west  of  the  La  Plata,  contained,  as  I  was  informed,  but  a  measer  quantity 
of  arable  land,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  omit  it,  and  I  so  advised 
the  department.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  instructions  were 
afterward  issued  to  the  surveyors  to  include  the  land  in  the  Mancos  Valley  in  their  work. 
The  Rio  Nutria  does  not  appear  on  the  map  that  was  frumished  me;  hence,  I  did  not 
rsfSsr  to  it.  I  learn  from  correspondence  with  Mr.  Medary,  who  is  conducting  the  sur- 
vering,  that  he  has  included  in  his  survey  the  lands  on  the  Nutria. 

Agent  Page  accompanied  me  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  inapeethig  the  land.  His  services  were  very  valuable,  and  he  rendered  them  cheer- 
foUj,  Our  outfit  was  a  four-mule  ambulance  and  driver,  tent  and  fly,  obtained  from 
Ihe  military  commander  at  Fort  Lewis.    I  desired  to  have  from  him  two  saddle  horses, 
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bat  be  wa^  unable  tQ  sapply  tbein.  We  bad  aluo  an  agency  twQ-boi^^  teiHn  and 
driver.  Tbe  latter  banled  our  cookuig  utensils,  mess  cbest,  tent  and  ^^  a  couple  of 
8tfddle$»  d^c,  and  in  tbe  boqt  of  tbe  former  onr  bedding  was  cai^n^  Eacb  yebicle 
also  carried  some  grain  for  tti^  animals.    We  took  no  muitar  j  export  witb  ns. 

Tbe  work  of  exploration  was  completed  on  tbe  16tb  of  July,  and  on  tbe  17tbi  baying 
no  fbrtber  use  for  the  ambulance  and  team  fornisbed  by  tbe  military,  I  directed  tbe 
driver  to  return  with  tbem  to  Fort  Lewis.  Tbe  tent  and  fly  were  retained  for  tbe  time 
being  at  tbe  agency,  tbe  accommodations  tbere  being  so  limited  tbat  I  deemed  this 
necessary. 

In  traveling  over  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  rivers  named  I  endeavored  to.  make  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  tbe  quanti^  of  arable  land  in  eacb  tbat  could  at  a  reasonable  cost 
be  irrigated,  and  tbus  prepared  for  cultivation.  I  concluded  t^t  in  all  tbese  valleys 
tbe  acreage  of  arable  land  would  bardly  be  su^cient  to  ^ive  to  each  Ute  Indian  the 
quantity  specifled  in  tbe  agr^ment.  On  tbe  bigblands  adjacent  to  tbe  valleys,  tbougb 
not  in  a  compact  body,  tbe  requisite  quantity  of  grazing  land  may,  I  tbink,  be  ob- 
tained, notwitbstandlnc  considerable  portions  of  tbese  lands  are  absolutely  barren. 

Wiben  I  first  reacbed  tbe  agency  tbe  Denver  and  Rip  Qrande  Eailroad  bad  entered  the 
reservation  in  tbe  construction  of  its  road-bed  or  grade  within  tbe  same.  Permission 
bad  been  granted  by  tbe  government  to  this  railroad  to  locate  its  line  through  the  Ut« 
lands,  but  no  arrangement  bad  been  made  witb  tbe  Indians  for  compensation  for  tbe 
right  of  way  or  for  material  used  in  tbe  construction  of  tbe  road.  The  Utes  called 
my  attention  to  the  matter  and  said  they  wanted  compensation.  They  were  advised 
not  to  interfere  witb  the  progress  of  tbe  work,  to  keep  away  as  far  as  possible  torn 
all  construction  parties  engaged  at  work  on  the  grade,  and  rely  upon  the. government 
to  see  that  justice  was  done  them.  They  did  not  at  any  time  that  I  am  aware  of  in- 
terfere with  any  parties  at  woi^  on  the  road,  or  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
rapid  construction. 

Eariy  in  June,  and  when  the  ap^ent  and  myself  were  on  tbe  La  Plata^  the  work  of 
laying  the  track  was  completed  from  Amargp,  in  New  Mexico,  to  a  point  on  tbe  San 
Juan  within  tbe  reservaUon;  and  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  carrying  tbe 
freight  destined  to  Pnrango,  Aninias  City,  and  other  points,  by  rail  to  the  San  Juan. 
Her^  a  to  wn  was  at  once  established  called  Arboles. ;  Intruders  immediately  commenced 
to  stake  off  lots  and  erect  temporary  bouses.  On  bur  return  to  the  agency  the  Indians  • 
informed  us  tbat  the  white  men  were  on  the  land  of  thelites,  over  on  the  8an  Juan,  and 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction.  The  agent  and  myself  visited  tbe  new  town-site  and 
found  several  *^  Chicago  bouses  "  erectec^  and  mat^al  on  hand  for  others.  They  were 
informed  that  they  were  intruders  on  the  reservation,  and  tbat  they  must  retire  and 
take  their  effects  witb  them.  This  they  were  not  disposed  to  do.  Tbe  a^ent  tele- 
graphed tbe  facts  to  the  department,  and  we  returned  to  tbe  agency  to  await  a  reply 
and  instructions,  The  agent,  before  leaving,  repeated  bis  admonition,  and  again  bid 
the  intruders  to  retire.  It  was  several  days  oefore  be  received  a  reply  tp  bis  &patcb, 
when  be  returned  to  Arboles.  In  bis  abseaice  several  saloons  were  put  into  full  blast^ 
and  two  dance-bouses  were  erected.  Agent  Page  persevraed  in  nis  work  until  all 
the  intruders,  witb  their  e£B3cts.  were  removed.  His  success  was  very  gratifying;  to 
tbe  Indians.  Among  the  buildings  erected  were  bouses  for  tbe  stpratfe  of  freight 
.  brought  by  rail,  to  be  transferred  to  wagons,  and  thence  carried  to  Durango  and 
other  points.    These  were  not  disturbed. 

In  a  few  days  all  the  teams  tbat  bad  been  engaged  in  taking  up  tbe  freight  at  Amargo,. 
and  hauling  tbe  same  tbrpiigb  to  Durango,  dv).,  b^  a  road  Ibat  passed  north  of  toe 
reservation,  were  transferred  to  and  took  up  the  freight  at  Arboles*  The  travel  from 
this  place  to  Durango  passed  necessarily  some  thirty  or  more  miles  through  the 
reservation.  The  number  of  teams  employed  in  this  work  was  marvelous.  Sometime* 
more  than  one  hundred  per  day  pasfpd  by  the  agency.  Eacb  team  in  making  a  trip 
camped  several  nights  on  tbe  reservation,  consuming  tbe  grass  tbe  Indians  desired  for 
their  stock,  and  using  the  wood  for  frieL  This  immense  travel,  so  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  reservation,  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Indians,  and  a  source  of  uneasiness 
and  anxietv  to  tbe  agent  and  myself.  This  travel  lasted  for  flffy  days,  and  until  the 
track  was  laid  and  trains  commenced  running  through  to  Durango.  We  urged  the 
Indians  to  remain  quiet,  to  keep  awa^r  froiUp  and  thus  avoid  conflicts  with,  tbe  wagon 
trains  traveling  throng  tbe  reservation.  It  is  but  simple  jnstipe  to  tbese  wUd  men  to 
state  that  they  followed  our  advice  and  behaved  themselves  in  a  commenclAble  manner* 
They,  however^  expect,  and  in  my  Judgment  are  entitled  to,  a  f^lr  compensation  loir  tbe 
damages  sustamed. 

When  I  w«nt  to  the  Southern  Agency,  I  found  tbe  prevailing  opinion  was  tbat  all  Und 
Southern  Utes  by  tbe  terms  of  tbe  agreement  were  to  be  removed  to  and  located  on  tbe 
La  Plata  River  in  Colorado  and  New  Hexioo.  It  was  oonfldently  expected  that  in  a 
brief  timie  tbe  vaUeys  of  the  Animas,  Florida,  Los  Pinos,  ficCt  would  be  open  tq  occu- 
pation and  settlement  by  white  people.  The  settlers  in  these  valleys  noirtb  of  tbe 
reservatioQ  were  impatient  to  enter  and  possess  the  land;  and  when  it  became  knows 
that  I  had  instructed  the  contractors  for  surveying,  on  the  completion  of  their  work  on 
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the  La  Plain  tq  i>aq9  over  to  and  commence  work  on  tlie  Aoima^  and  Florida,  there  was^ 
not  only  oisapiipintmeiit,  bat  great  dia^atisfaction  miLiu&sted.  It  w^  aaaerted  that 
I  had  djdUbecately  perverted  the  language  of  the  treaty  and  ooimiiitted  a  great  wroqg. 

Under  the  the  t^nns  o£  the  affreement  there  was  no  other  land  in  ColoradQ  that  I 
could ^^  selected  npon  which  to  locate  these  Southern  Utet,  This  I  regard  a^a 
great  Btiafoitan^  since  their  close  proximity  to  the  white  settlefnents  in  the  valleys  of 
the  streams  on  which  they  are  to  be  local^  wiU  subject  the  Ut^  after  their  lands- 
aie  aasif^ned  to  them  and  pat^nta  issued,  and  the  residne  of  the  li^nda  are  opened  to 
occupation  and  settlement,  to  constant  annoyance  by  eril^sposed  persous. 

Tm  strip  o£  land  through  which  ii»  streams  floF  Qu.  which  the  Indians  i^ire  to  be 
located  is  Qnly  fiiGtieen  miles  wide.  On  these  streams  there  are  settlements  in  Colorado, 
north  of  the  re0ervati<m,  and  in  N<ew  Me;^co,  south  of  it.  T^e  population  is  increasing 
and  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  prevailing  and  only  sentiment  among  the  peor 
pW  is  that  the  Utes  should  not  b^  permanently  settled  on  the  lands  8<»lected  for  them. 
There  will  be  on  the  highlands  between  these  streams  lai;ge  bodies  of  land,  much  of  it 
barren,  that  in  due  time  wiU  be  open  to  such  of  our  peogple  a^  may  d^ire  to  go  in, 
whether  their  errand  be  to  dwell,  prospect,  or  annoy  the  lufUaus.  In  such  a  condition 
of  things,  to  asQume  that  the  Utes  wiUnot  be  diiturb^y  but  permitted  to  dwell  in 
pea^e,  would  be  to  nurture  a  delusion  of  the  gravest  kind* 

The  arable  land  in  these  valleys  when  properly  irrigated  and  tilled,  and  the  seasons 
favorable,  is  capable  of  producing  good  crops.  I  ob9<^ryed  ranches  on  the  Animas  and 
Los  Finos  where  the  yield  was  abundant.  I  noticed  others  on  the  same  streams  where 
the  cultivation  was  a  partial  or  total  failure.  Improvidence,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause 
in  some  cases,  the  quality  of  the  land  in  others;  but  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper 
time  to  irrigate,  and  how  to  do  it,  I  think  wrou^t  much  of  the  mischief.  None  of 
the  land  in  question  will  produce  a  crop  without  irrigation. 

The  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the  Anim^  and  the  ho^  Finos  Bivers,  when  at  its 
luinimom,  is,  I  think,  ample  to  irrigate  all  the  arable  lapd  in  these  valleys.  When 
on  the  La  Plata  I  was  informed  that  since  settlers  went  in  there  to  dwell  there  have 
been  seasons  when  there  was  a  sad  deficiency  of  water.  I  think  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  in  the  San  Juan,  when  at  its  minimum,  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  land.  I 
could  get  no  information  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the  Florida  and 
the  Piedra  when  at  its  minimum.  When  the  melting  snows  cease  to  replenish  these 
streams.the  shrinkage  in  them  is  very  rapid,  and  I  am  fearful  that  seasons  may  occur 
in  which  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  them  may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  irriga- 
tion until  the  crops  mature.  Not  having  been  on  the  Nutria  or  the  Mancos,  I  can  ex- 
press no  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  uie  water  supply. 

The  Southern  Utes  are  essentially  wild  Indians.  Not  one  of  them  dwells  in  a  house  y 
not  one  of  them  cultivates  anv  land.  They  dwell  in  tents  and  move  from  place  to 
place  at  will.  They  have  herds  of  Indian  ponies  and  goats,  and  some  of  them  have  a 
few  sheep.  None  have  stock  cattle,  and  do  not  appear  to  desire  any.  When  one  of  a 
fSsmily  dies  the  tepee  or  tent  and  its  contents  are  burned,  some  of  the  ponies  killed,,  and 
the  fiunilv  flee  away  to  a  new  and  distant  location.  Imring  my  stay  on  the  reserva- 
tion I  took  occasion,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  talk  to  the  leading  men,  some- 
times  to  a  single  individual,  at  other  times  to  groups  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  their 
location  in  severalty.  In  these  conversations  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  the  surveyors  were  doing  was  the  preliminary  step  to  such  location,  and  the^ 

S lacing  of  each  family  on  its  own  land.    On  many  occasions  all  that  I  said  was  listened 
0  without  a  single  word  in  response,  and  I  did  not  And  one  who  desired  a  house,  or- 
would  agree  to  dwell  in  one  if  built  for  him  on  his  own  land.    It  will  take  time  and 
careful  management  to  induce  these  Indlltns  to  abandon  their  present  and  adopt  the 
new  mode  of  life  contemplated  by  the  agreement. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  while  the  change  is  going  on,  they  must  be  protected  from 
annoyance.  Intruders  must  be  prevented  from  going  in  among  them.  If  this  be  not 
done  disorder  will  inevitably  reign,  and  all  efforts  to  domesticate  them  will  fail.    Ta 

Srevent  intrusion  and  guarantee  proper  order  and  protection,  I  can  see  no  other  way 
[lan  to  so  modify  the  agreement,  so  far  as  these  Indians  are  concerned,  as  to  maintain 
the  exterior  lines  of  the  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles  long  and  fifteen  wide,  and 
preserve  all  the  land  within  these  lines  for  an  indefinite  i>eriod'as  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, and  let  the  United  States  laws  in  relation  to  Indian  reservations  have  full  force 
therein.  Then  the  land  selected,  and  upon  which  the  Indians  are  to  be  located,  can 
be  kept  free  from  intruders. 

A  more  eligible  site  upon  which  to  locate  the  agency  cannot  be  found  than  that 
occupied  by  ttie  present  agency  buildings.  These  are  of  a  temporary  character  and 
wholly  insufficient.  The  whole  group  is  not  calculated  to  impress  the  visitor  or  even 
the  Indians  favorably.  They  should  all  be  removed,  and  in  their  stead  appropriate 
buildings,  with  ample  capacity,  erected.  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  construction  of 
such  buildings,  as  well  as  school-houses,  miUs,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  and 
irrigating  ditches,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  such  information  as  will  enable  me  ta 
make  esUmates  satisfactory  to  myself.    High  prices  rule  for  everything  in  Southern 
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Colorado.  There  should  be  at  the  agency  a  d  welling-hotise  for  the  agent,  a  physician's 
house  and  office,  and  houses  for  the  fiEkrmer,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith,  a  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  shop,  a  store-house  and  bam.  All  these  should  be  permanent,  well- 
constructed  buildings.  Near  the  a^ncy  there  should  be  a  building  erected  for  a  board- 
ing schooL  Also  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  with  a  shingle-machine  attached,  and  an  engine 
of  sufficient  power  to  propel  the  same.  I  assume  that  all  these  buildings  and  the 
machinery  of  the  grist  ana  saw  mill,  and  the  engine,  will  cost  not  less  than  $13,000. 

In  the  wav  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  Ac,  I  would  suggest  that  three 
mowing-machines,  three  hay-rakes,  one  reaper,  seren  plows,  and  seven  harrows,  one 
tiirashmg-machine,  and  power  to  propel  the  same,  and  ten  Bain  (mountain)  wa^ns 
be  purchased.  I  do  not  apprehend  there  will  be  anyneed  for  the  thrashinff-maohine 
next  season,  yet  I  think  it  well  that  it  be  on  hand.  The  gross  cost  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  this  group  I  estimate  at  about  $1,800. 

To  bring  the  land  into  cultivation  a  mai|i  irrigating  ditch  will  be  required  in  the 
valley  of  every  stream  on  which  land  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Indians  in  severalty. 
To  construct  this  main  ditch  at  once  through  each  entire  valley  would  not,  I  think,  be 
prudent,  since,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
larger  portion  of  these  Utes  reach  the  point  where  they  will  require  Water  to  irrigate 
the  land.  This  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  confided  to  those  who  will  be  in- 
trusted with  the  wo%  of  domesticating  the  Indians.  I  would  suggest  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $10,000  be  set  apart  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  main  ditches. 

I  would  suggest  that  100  gentle  milk-cows  and  seven  bulls  be  purchased  for  distribu- 
tion amone  such  of  the  Indians  as  are  ready  to  receive  and  take  care  of  them.  These 
would  probably  cost  about  $3,000. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  supply  material  for  their  construction,  should  any  of  the 
Indians  desire  houses  before  the  saw-mill  is  ready  to  cut  lumber,  I  would  suggest  that 
25,000  feet  of  lumber  be  |)urcha8ed  for  that  purpose.    This  may  cost  $1,000. 

I  have  not  confidence  in  the  estimates  which  I  have  made,  since  I  have  not  that 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  material  and  labor  in  Southern  Colorado,  that  is  necessary 
to  arrive  at  certainty. 

Re8x>ectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Ute  Commi98ioner, 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  RAILROADS. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Bailboads, 

Washingtorij  D.  0.,  November  1, 1881. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  the  statutory  requiremeats  of  the  act  creat- 
ing this  bareau  (20  U.  S.  Statutes,  169,  sec.  3),  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit tiie  following  report  in  regard  to  the  bureau  and  its  oi)erations,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  property,  business,  and  accounts  of  the  several 
railroad  companies  who  have  complied  with  the  requests  of  this  office 
under  the  law  in  rendering  proper  reports,  and  to  which,  or  their  prede- 
cessors, the  United  States  have  granted,  and  which  have  directly  or  in- 
directly received,  any  subsidy  in  bonds  or  grant  of  public  lands,  and  the 
geographical  location  of  whose  railroads  is  in  the  whole  or  in  part  west, 
north,  or  south  of  the  Missouri  Biver. 

PBOPBBTY  AND  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  OTHEB  BAILBOADS. 

During  the  present  year  two  inspection  trips  of  the  property  and  ac- 
counts of  the  subsidized  and  land-grant  railroads  have  been  made;  one 
by  the  then  Commissioner,  Theophilus  French,  accompanied  by  the  rail- 
road engineer  of  this  office,  and  extending  from  April  20^  1881,  to  June 
18, 1881 ;  the  other  trip  by  the  bopkkeei)er,  in  company  with  the  railroad 
engineer,  and  extending  from  August  18, 1881,  to  October  7, 1881,  both 
trips  covering  about  6,900  miles  of  aided  railroads. 

The  ftill  and  comprehensive  report  of  Capt.  Henry  Blackstone,  rail- 
road engineer  of  this  office,  is  made  a  part  of  this  report,  and  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  appendices  and  tables. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  his  suggestions  regarding  the  great  lack 
of  uniformity  in  train  signals  of  the  di£ferent  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  Serious  accidents,  entailing  both  loss  of  life  and  property,  have 
frequently  occurred  from  this  cause  alone,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
until  all  tiie  railroads  in  the  country  are  compelled  to  use  one  uniform 
set  of  signals,  which  shall  have  the  same  meaning  upon  all  roads, 
niere  can  be  no  serious  objection  raised  to  the  adoption  of  such  system 
by  any  of  the  railroad  managers.  Bailroad  train  men  are  quite  nomadic 
in  their  habits,  and  frequentiy,  when  employed  upon  a  road,  are  com 
pelled  to  adopt  signals  the  meaning  of  which  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  road  which  they  have  just  left. 
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The  railroad  property  inspected  and  reported  on,  is  as  follows: 

HUeftw 
Union  Paoiflo : 

Conncil  BlofTs  to  Ogden 1,026.00 

Kansas  Division 745.00 

Inspected 1,781.00 

Central  Paoiflo : 

Visalia  Division 146.08 

Junction  with  Union  Paoiflo  to  San  Francisco 872. 59 

San  Jos4  Branch  to  Tres  Pinos 100.00 

Total  miles  owned 1,118.67 

Leased  and  operated : 

Union  Pacific  Road 5.00 

Sonthem  Pacific 550.20 

Southern  Pacific  of  Arizona 293.93 

Los  Ahgeles  to  Santa  Monica 18.00 

Total  leased  and  .operated 867. 13 

Owned  and  leased  (inapcAted) : 1,985.80 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  operated  by  Missouri  Paci^c: 

(Owned)  Atjchison  to  Waterville,  Kans 100. 

(Leased)  Atehison,  Colorado  and  Pacific 4KL0O 

Toj^n^i^ , 361.00 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  l^untain  and  Southern  Railroad: 

(Owned)  Main  Lin,e,  Saint  Louis  to  Texarkana j...  488.50 

Branch,  P<HP^lar  Bluff  to  Birds  Point 71.00 

Bisnuurack  to  Colnmbuv m.OO 

Mineral  Point  to  Pot96i , 4.00 

Total  amount  operated 684.50 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific: 

(Owned)  Chicago  to  0>uncU  Bluflfs 498.  OO 


(No  branch  or  division  was  pi^ssed  over.) 


-rr- 


Karth«ni  Paeilc  Railroad : 

(Owned)  Kalama  to  Takoma l«>.oa 

Pojaflop  Branch 3L60 

ToUl 136.60 

Fiam  Aioaworth  the  new  road  has  bean  esU^MuM  aa^Awacd  1^  miliosy  wkich  was 
$om  over. 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe : 

(OwD^)  Atohison  to  New  Mi^co  State  lin« 470.58 

I-<ift««d , 843.42 

Total 1,314.00 

A^lm^n  arid  P^JiAc  R^Un^d: 

(OwnM)  Inap^ted  lattier  part  of  Ap41>  o«w  rtMd  wa«  tlMft  extenMl 
wn>  AlbuijLuejr^q^  to Nay^  Springs..., ,,.^*. ^      213.00 

Ortfgon  and  CalllbraU « 

(Own«d)  p<irtland  to  RowbOTg ; «•.«» 
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MIIm. 
Saint  Loula  and  San  Francisco : 

(Owned)  From  Pacific,  Miteotiri.  to  line  of  Indian  Territory ^.  00 

(Leaeed)  AtlafHtic  tmd  Pacifio.  Indian TeMtor;^ M 

Saint  lK>ui8,  Wichita  and  Western,  Pierce  City,  Mo.,  to  Oswego, 

Kons.^  and  branch  to  Joplin,  Mo 83 

Missouri  and  Western,  Oswego  to  Wichita 144 

Joplin,  Mo.,  to  Girard,  Kans 38 

Joint  use  of  track,  Saint  Louis  to  Pacific 37      330.00 

Total^t 629.00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railiy>ad : 

(Owned)  Sioux  City  to  Missouri  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  and  FremOnt, 

Nebr , 1,07. 42 

(Leased)  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Road 109. 90 

Tbtal  leased  and  owned 217.41 

ACCOUNTS  EXAMINED  FROM  COMPANY'S  BOOKS. 

The  general  books  and  accounts  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Com- 
pany (which  now  operates  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad  as  a  division  of 
its  own  road),  in  Boston,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  cdmpared 
with  statements  rendered  by  it.  The  operating  books,  which  are  kept 
in  Omaha,  Kebr.,  have  also  been  examined;  the  general  books  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  San  Francisco,  O^.,  have  been 
examined  and  compared  with  statements  sent  to  this  office,  likewise  the 
books  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Bailroad  at  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa, 
and  those  of  the  Centaral  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  now  being 
operated  by  the  Missoori  Pacific,  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  free  access  has  been  granted  by  all  these 
roads  to  their  books  and  account( ,  which  are  all  kept  in  good  business- 
like order,  and  in  such  fonn  that  an  expert  accountant  would  find  no 
li^reat  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  the  ^landal  affiairs 
of  the  companies. 

Although  the  past  severe  and  protracted  winter,  followed  by  unusual 
^oods  and  storms,  destroyed  much  property  and  materially  increased 
the  expenditures  of  maintaining  the  same,  it  is  noticeable  that  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  general  property  of  the  roads  has  been 
made,  and  in  general  the  reports  rendered  by  the  difierent  roads  speci- 
fied indicate  a  marked  increase  in  their  business. 

The  construction  of  new  and  the  extension  of  old  railroads  in  the 
^est,  and  notably  the  leasing  and  rapid  building  of  new  lines  by  the 
Central  and  Union  Pacific  Companies  since  the  last  report  are  marked 
features  of  railroad  history. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  building  an  extension  from  Granger,  a  dtataon 
on  their  main  line  156  miles  east  of  Ogden,  to  Baker  City,  Oreg.,  via 
Port  Keuf  on  the  Utah  Korthem  Bailroad,  which  will  connect  at  Baker 
Oity  with  the  Oregon  system  of  railroads,  and  tiius  acquire  an  outlet 
to  the  Pacific  coast  indepeildent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad. 

This  extension  when  completed  will  be  about  600  miles  long,  and  steel 
rails  to  lay  the  entire  length  have  been  contracted  for. 

It  is  represented  that  the  wcnrk  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 

The  Central  Pacific  has  this  yeai*,  by  leasing  the  Southern  Pacific  of 
Arizona  and  Kew  Mexico,  which  is  now  completed  to  Doming,  N.  Mex., 
and  there  cpnnecting  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Bailroad, 
secured  a  through  route  from  the  Pacific  coast  independent  of  the  Uuiom 
Pacific  Bailroad. 
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The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Boad  is  being  extended  towards  the  Pacific 
coast  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  is  expected  to  reach  there  at  an  early  date. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  being  rapidly  constructed  &om  both  the  east 
and  west. 

The  indications  are  that  within  a  short  time  there  will  be  five  different 
routes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  less  than  a  year  ago  there  was  but 
one. 

The  accompanying  map  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  roads  already 
built  and  those  under  course  of  construction,  and  those  dbntemplated. 

The  dotted  lines  refer  to  roads  whose  construction  is  contemplated, 
the  other  lines  to  roads  already  built. 

The  railroads  have  been  instrumental  in  developing  the  country  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  capital  has  been  invested  in  immense  sums ;  and  still  the 
tendency  is  towards  increased  developments,  principally  in  the  West 
and  Southwest. 

It  is  believed  that  the  operations  in  railroad  construction  this  year 
will  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year,  and  in  consequence  large  tracts 
of  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  will  be  made  accessible. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Eailway  Age,  of  a  recent  date,  treats  of 
railroad  building  in  1881  as  follows: 

RAILWAY  BUILDING  IN  1881. 

Railway  constmction  has  proceeded  at  sach  a  rapid  and  unprecedented  pace  during 
the  present  year  that  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  ever  before  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  it.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  source  for  obtaining  information  in  re^iurd  to 
the  most  important  element  in  the  financial  situation,  the  investment  of  money  in  rail- 
way undertakings.  The  general  government  makes  no  pretense  of  obtaining  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  railwav  construction,  and  even  the  railroad  commissioners  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  who  could  without  much  difficulty,  keep  a  record  each  month  of  the 
work  done  and  in  progress,  seldom  pay  any  attention  to  it.  It  is  left  to  two  or  three 
railway  and  financial  papers  to  compile  statistics  from  their  own  sources  of  Informa* 
tion,  and  it  is  evidently  impossible  ror  them  to  make  the  record  complete  until  some 
time  has  elapsed.  Nevertheless,  even.the  approximate  statistics  which  they  can  fur- 
nish during  the  year  are  of  interest  and  value. 

The  season  of  active  railway  building  is  now  nearly  ended,  at  least  in  the  North,  as 
work  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  at  any  time  by  the  coming  of  winter.  Still,  an  open 
season  would  witness  the  addition  of  a  very  large  mileage,  as  grading  is  fimished  for 
numerous  extensions  and  ^reat  efibrts  wiU  be  made  to  complete  the  tracks  before  Jan- 
uary. The  track  laid  dunng  the  ten  months  of  the  year  ended  October  30,  aggregates, 
from  the  best  estimate  that  we  can  make,  fully  6,000l  miles.  This  is  at  least  S5  per 
cent,  more  than  the  mileage  reported  completed  at  this  time  last  year.  The  total  mile- 
age laid  during  1880  was  about  7,400  miles,  and  at  the  increased  rate  the  year  1881 
will  have  witnessed  the  addition  of  at  least  9,250  miles  of  new  road.  But  the  actual 
constmction  seems  certain  to  exceed  even  these  large  figures.  Last  year  winter  set 
in  very  early,  putting  a  stop  to  the  completion  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  that 
were  ready  for  the  rails,  and  the  long-continued  severity  of  the  winter  and  spring  de- 
layed the  recommencement  of  operations,  so  that  up  to  April  1  of  this  year  only  about 
650  miles  of  new  track  had  been  reported  laid.  The  greater  part  of  the  immense  amount 
of  new  line  ironed  this  year  has  oeen  completed  within  the  last  four  or  five  months, 
and  if  the  weather  permits  the  mileage  to  be  added  in  the  next  two  months  will  greatly 
exceed  the  proportion  for  the  same  period  in  any  previous  year. 

There  is  another  evident  reason  why  a  very  great  increase  of  track  mileage  this 
year  is  certain.  Our  columns  have  recorded  the  incorporation  of  and  the  inauguration 
of  work  upon  an  extraordinary  number  of  new  enterprises — much  greater  than  any  pre- 
vious year.  While  the  mileage  which  will  be  actually  constructed  by  these  vanons 
new  companies  is  of  course  a  very  difficult  matter  to  estimate  in  advance,  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  by  summarizing  the  list  thus  far  given.  The  Financial  Chronicle  has 
undert-aken  to  compile  from  the  railway  papers  a  list  of  the  new  enterprises  inaugunvted 
during  the  year  on  which  definite  engagements  have  been  entered  into  for  constmc- 
tion,  and  it  makes  the  following  estimate: 

Between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  Biver,  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  Rivers,  4,791  miles. 

Between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers,  2,352  miles. 
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Between  the  Rookv  Monntams  and  MisBiasippi  River,  and  south  of  the  latitude  of 
Saint  Louis,  4,140  miles. 
West  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  540  miles. 
Total  miles  expected  to  he  laid  between  October  1, 1881,  and  December  31,  1882, 

lOffXbm 

while  the  Chronicle's  list  fails  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  the  enterprises 
which  we  have  already  noted,  and  some  which  now  give  promise  of  speedy  construc- 
tion, and  while  the  mileage  of  truck  may  be  laid  during  the  period  named  is  of  course 
only  estimated  and  subject  to  events  not  yet  known,  at  the  same  time  it  is  apparently 
within  reason  to  say  that  if  a  financial  disaster  occurs,  the  close  of  1882  will  probably 
see  at  least  15,000  miles  of  new  railways  more  than  the  mileage  reported  in  operation 
at  the  present  date.  As  for  1881,  we  now  venture  the  prediction  that  it  will  show 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  10,000  miles  of  new  railway,  making  the  mileage  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1, 1882,  not  far  from  105,000  miles.  This,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  miles  being 
added  in  Canada  and  in  Mexico.  In  the  Dominion  alone  over  1,200  miles  are  now  in 
process  of  construction,  with  many  other  lines  proposed,  and  in  Mexico  several  thou- 
sand miles  of  new  lines  have  either  been  commenced  or  give  promise  of  being  soon 
undertaken. 

A  prodigious  amount  of  money  evidently  has  been  expended  and  pledged  in  the  last 
year  on  these  enterprises.  Assuming  an  actual  cost  of  |200,000,000  will  have  been 
expended  oo  the  roads  completed  in  1881,  while  the  nominal  capital  invested  is  much 
greater,  the  .Chronicle  estimates  the  par  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  issued  or  sub- 
scribed to  from  January  1  to  September  1,  1881,  at  $314,000,000.  while  it  believes  that 
the  cost  of  the  equipped  roads  undertaken  and  to  be  completed  between  October  1, 
1881,  and  December  31,  1882,  fifteen  months,  will  be  about  $397,000,000.  These  vast 
figures  naturally  raise  the  question  whether  railway  building  is  progressing  too  rapidly 
for  safety.  It  is  certain  that  many  lines  are  being  built  which  cannot  be  immediately 
profitable,  and  which  will  depend  upon  the  development  of  new  regions  for  their  ex- 
istence. But  this  development  is  going  on  and  is  bound  to  go  on  until  all  the  vast 
habitable  areas  in  the  country  shall  be  peopled,  and  this  evidently  affords  an,  as  yet, 
•  unlimited  field  for  the  employment  of  enterprise  and  capital.  Whether  the  speed  of 
development  is  becoming  too  rapid  for  stability,  however,  affords  a  subject  for  reflec- 
tion. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  BOND  AND   INTEREST   ACCOUNTS. 

The  pablic  debt  statement,  issaed  by  the  Treasur^'^  Department  June 
30, 1881,  shows  the  condition  of  the  accounts  with  the  several  Pacific 
railroad  companies,  so  far  as  regards  moneys  which  have  been  actually 
covered  in  to  their  credit,  but  takes  no  account  of  moneys  in  the  sinking 
fund  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  compensation 
for  services  performed  by  them  for  the  government,  not  at  that  time 
settled  by  the  accounting  officers.  The  following  extract  from  the  state- 
ment is  here  given : 


Kame  ofnibrfty. 


CcntnlPMiflo 

XmiM  PaoUIo....*. 

UiikmPaoiflo 

Centnl  Branch  TTn- 
Son  Pacific 

Wcatem  Pacific  . . .. 

BkNU  Ct^  and  Pa- 
cific. 

Totals 


S 

•s 


I 


125,886,120  00 

0, 808, 000  00 

27,280.612  00 

1,000,000  00 

1, 970, 600  00 
1,028,320  00 


04,028,612  00 


1778,668  00 

189.090  00 

817,095  36 

48,000  00 

60, 110  80 
48,849  00 


Interest  repaid  by  com- 
panies. 


i 


^3 


1,938,706  80 


HO.  609. 787  27  83, 490, 942  83 


6, 183, 888  09 

20, 872, 373  61 

1,809,808  26 

1,372,664  94 
1,220,049  49 


2,566.443  441 

8,136,878  66, 

93,615  88        0,926  91 

9,367  00 

124,979  14 


$648. 271  96  $16, 424, 672  48 

2,618,439  65 

12,786,496  06 

1,209,366  97 

1,368,297  94 


1,095,070 


49,628,606  6614,426,126  86 


666,198  87  34,447,243,44 
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As  regards  the  total  indebtedness  of  all  tlie  silbsidizi^d  Pacific  rail- 
roads to  the  United  States,  Appendix  7  of  this  report  Shows  the  follow - 
lowing : 

Total  debt,  prinoijpal  and  interest,  to  June  30, 1881 $116, 090, 784  02 

Total  ctedits,  transportation  and  money  in  the  Treasury  to  June  30, 

1881 17,000,275  48 

Balnnce  yet  due  to  the  United  Stibtes 99,090,508  54 

CONDITION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ACCOUNTS. 

From  Appendix  7  the  following  sammafy  is  made,  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  transportation  accounts  of  the  indebted  Pacific  roads  with 
the  go vemment : 

Transportation  service  performed  for  the  United  States  to  December 

31,  1880,  as  per  the  companies' books $23,095,907  50 

Transportation  service  on  roads  not  subsidized 1, 951, 888  39 


Transportation  service  on  subsidized  roads 21,144,019  11 

One-half  paid  to  companies  prior  to  1873 $4, 295, 187  98 

One-half  retained  and  applied  prior  to  1873 4, 204, 471  03 

Amount  settled  for  prior  to  act  of  1873 8,499,659  01 

Bemainder  applicable  to  "  repayment  of  interest,"  to  the  payment  of 
"  five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,''  and  to  the  payment  of  **  require- 
ment for  sinking  fimd" : 12,644,360  10 

The  cash  payments  which  have  been  required  from  the  companies,  in 
addition  to  the  retention  of  the  entire  compensation  for  services^  are  as 
follows : 

Central  Pacific $1,203,114  53 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific *. 1,953  77 

Union  Pacific $1,177,566  43 

Less  balance  due  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway 865, 920  71 

311,645  72 

Total 1,516,714  02 

The  Centt'al  Pacific  Company  has  deposited  the  above  atmount  of 
$1,203,114.63  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  balance  of  $311,646.72,  diie  from 
the  Union  Pacific  Eallway  (Company  {which  owns  and  operated  the  Kan- 
4sas  Pacific  Bailway  as  its  Kansas  division),  is  in  conrse  of  settlement. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SINKINa-PUND  ACCOUNTS. 

Appendix  8  of  this  report  shows  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  sink- 
ing fonds  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Companies,  respectively,  held 
by  the  Treasnrer  of  tiie  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  7, 1878. 

Beports  ftrrnished  this  office  by  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  the 
amount  in  the  sinking  fund  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881^  was  $1,919,960.26, 
of  which  the  Central  Pacific  Company  had  $1,069,904.62  and  the  UMon 
Pacific  Company  $860,046.64. 
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The  same  statements  show  the  investment  of  these  sinking  funds  to 
have  been  as  follows: 


Character  of  bonds. 


Fimded  loan  of  \8SL  5  per  cent . 
Funded  loan  of  1907,  4  per  cent 
Currency  sixes,  0  per  cent 


Principal 

Premiom  paid. 


Total  cost 


Union  Pa- 
cific. 


$250,450  00 

82,650  00 

861, 000  00 


650,100  00 
124. 065  43 


774. 165  43 


Central  Pa- 
cific. 


$194, 900  00 
199, 100  00 
444,000  00 


838,000  00 
168,727  78 


1, 006, 727  73 


TotaL 


$451,850  00 
231,750  00 
805.000  00 


1,488,100  00 
292, 798  16 


1,780,893  16 


Leaving  the  amount  nninvested  on  June  30, 1881,  as  follows: 

Union  Pacific $75,880  21 

Central  Pacific 63,176  89 


Total 139,057  10 

No  investment  has  been  made  since  April  6, 1881. 

The  companies  have  repeatedly  protested  against  the  heavy  cost  of 
these  investments.  As  high  as  135  has  been  paid,  as,  for  instance, 
$198,000  was  invested  by  the  Treasurer  on  April  6,  1881,  in  currency 
sixes,  premium  35;  $76,000  on  same  date  at  premium  of  34.95,  and 
$220,000,  same  date,  premium  33.9. 

I  quote  from  last  year's  report  of  this  ofiSce: 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy.  in  December,  1879,  and  again  in  Jnne, 
1880,  informed  Congress  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  «f  a  just  and  profitable 
inveiitment  of  these  moneys,  the  funded  loan  of  1881  five  per  cent,  bonds  having  so 
riiort  a  time  to  run;  bat  the  session  closed  withont  any  action  being  taken,  and  the 
investment  was  maae  in  '' currency  sixes''  at  that  large  premium  as  a  better  invest- 
ment than  was  offered  by  any  other  United  States  bond,  to  which  the  law  limited  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  company — first  payable 
from  the  sinking  fund — are  undoubtedly  the  best  investment  for  this  f^nd ;  but  better 
than  any  investment  in  bonds,  which  is  always  more  or  less  liable  to  influence  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  sought,  the  amounts  as  covered  in  these  sink^n^  funds 
dionld  be  credited  with  interest  at,  say,  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annu- 
aUy.  This  plan  would  make  the  investment  aecure^  would  avoid  all  question  of  mar- 
ket Inflnenoe,  and  would  pay  the  companies  a  sum  on  the  investment  much  nearer 
that  which  they  could  obtain  by  investing  the  moneys  themselves.  These  sinkiug- 
fiind  moneys  belong  to  the  companies  entirely,  the  United  States  bonds  having  no  lien 
whatever  upon  the  one-half  of  transportation  compensation  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
omlff  on  the  other  halff  which  is,  and  has  been,  regularly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  and  interest  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1864  (sec.  5,  13  U.  S.  Statutes,  359^. 

I  renew  this  recommendation  of  my  predecessor,  and  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  due  to  the  companies  affected  by  the  act  of  May  7, 1878,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  given  authority  to  credit  the  amounts 
covered  into  the  sinking  funds,  with  interest  at  5  or  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually ;  or,  I  will  add.  to  invest  the  sinking 
funds  in  either  the  company's  first-mortgage  Donds  or  such  bonds  as 
have  been  issued  to  the  companies  by  the  United  States. 


LAWS    OP    THB   UNITED   STATES   APFECTING   BAILBOADS   AND  TELE- 

aBAPHS. 

A  compilation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  railroad  and  telegraph  com- 

Enies  has  been  embodied  in  previous  reports  made  by  this  office,  and 
8  been  found  nseftd  for  reference. 

For  convenience,  and  for  the  information  of  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment service,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  republish  some  of  these 
laws,  adding  those  which  have  been  passed  since  the  last  report. 
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THE  UNION  PACIFIO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

t 

This  company  is  the  successor,  by  consolidation  January  26, 1880,  to 
the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Gbm- 
pany,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company. 

The  property  and  accounts  of  this  company  have  been  examined  in 
full  by  duly  authorized  members  of  this  bureau.  From  an  examination 
of  their  books,  and  reports  rendered,  the  following  statements  are  de- 
rived: 

Length  of  line  subsidized  with  bonds miles..  1,432.62 

Length  of  line  subsidized  with  lands do...  1, 783. 17 

Leased  to  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company do. . .  5. 00 

Miles  owned  and  operated  and  upon  which  the  capital  stock  and 

ftinded  debt  are  based  amount  to miles..  1,818.80 

Leased  and  operated  by  the  company do...  1,597.50 

Total  miles  operated 3,415.30 

Stock  subscribed 161,000,000  00 

Stockissued 60,67^,745  00 

Par  value 100  00 

Increase  of  stock  during  the  year 9,911,445  00 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  company 
on  June  30, 1881: 

LIABILITIE8. 

United  States  subsidy  bonds $33,539,512  00 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds ^.  27,062,442  06 

Other  bonded  debt 81,987,405  00 

Interest  due  and  accrued 1,974,978  90 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 2,147,588  34 

Billspayable 1,846,500  00 

Accounts  payable 1,202,238  70 

Dividends  payable 1,089,852  76 

Capital  stock 60,673,745  00 

Total , 211,524,262  76 

Balance,  surplus,  or  credit  to  income  account,  including  land  sales, 
&c 3,155,797  10 

214, 680, 059  86 


ASSETS. 

Road  and  equipment $155,708,861  58 

Fuel,  matenal,  &o 2,794.893  97 

Cash 2,333,343  45 

Company's  bonds  and  stocks 1,097,524  42 

Other  bonds  and  stocks  and  investments 28,735,568  3d 

Bills  receivable 487,558  60 

Accounts  receivable 2,870,998  81 

Due  firom  the  United  States 7,090,321  82 

Interest  repaid  to  the  United  States 6,892,914  16 

Premiums  paid  on  United  States  sinking  fund 64,855  44 

United  States  sinking  fund 554,004  32 

Sinking  fund  with  trustees 206,857  50 

208, 837, 702  45 
Land  contracts,  land  cash,  &o 5,842,357  41 

214, 680, 069  86 

The  following  statements  for  settlement  of  the  accoant  with  the  United 
States  to  December  31, 1880,  have  been  prepared  by  the  bookkeeper  of 
tiliis  office  from  the  general  books  and  accounts  of  the  company. 

The  tables  are  inserted  with  a  view  of  showing  tbe  metiiod  of  settle- 
ment, which  has  not  yet  been  consummated,  owing  to  items  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1880,  aggregating  $762,440.87  not  being  adjusted. 
The  further  sum  of  $209,181.68  for  prior  years  will  depend  upon  this 
adjustment. 
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A. 

Statement  ihowing  the  indebtednesB  of  the  United  States  to  (he  Union  Paoyto  Railroad  Com^ 

pany  up  to  June  30,  1878. 

Balanoe  due  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  after  satisfyins  all  de- 
mands for  five  per  cent,  and  applying  all  amounts  claimed  for  hiSf-trans- 
portation  np  to  June  30,  1878,  as  per  their  statement  of  May  10,  1879, 
which  was  assented  to  by  the  then  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts  in  his 
letter  of  August  9, 1879 $780,885  46 

Included  in  which  there  is  charged  one-half  of  the  amount  claimed 
by  the  railroad  company  for  toansporting  the  United  States  mail, 
which  charges  since  February  1,  1876,  exceed  the  allowance  by  the 
Post-Office  Department,  the  folio  wing,  amounts: 

The  railroad  company  charges  monthly  from  February  1, 

1876,  to  June  30, 1878,  twenty-nine  months,  at  $49,731.25.  $1, 442, 206  25 
The  Post-Offlce  Department  allows  montmy 

from  February  1,  1876jto  March  31,  1878, 

twenty-six  months,  at  $37,095.25 $704,476  50 

And  monthly  froih  April  1, 1878,  to  June  30, 

1878,  three  months,  at  $31,405.38 94, 216  14 

798,692  64 

Excess  charged  by  the  railroad  company  and  not  allowed 
by  Poet-Offlce  Department  to  June  30,  1878 643,513  61 

One-half  of  which  is  included  in  their  claims  for  transpor- 
tation          321,756  80 

Deduct  five  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  disallowed,  i.  e., 
$643,513.61 32,175  68 

Leaving  the  amount  to  be  deducted  fh>m  the  above  admitted  balance 
(by  the  Ex-Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts)  due  to  the  railroad  company  to 
June30, 1878 289,581  12 

Balance  due  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  up  to  June  30, 1878.    491, 244  34 

B. 

Statement  ehounng  eaminge  and  expenses  of  the  Union  Paoijio  BiUlroad  Company  for  the  six 

months  ending  December  31, 1878. 

EABNINOS. 

United  States: 

Paasenger  and  freight ...' $295,217  82 

Mail $298,389  50 

Lees  difference  between  amount  charged  by 
railroad  company  and  that  allowed  by  Poet- 
Office  Department 109,956  22 

188,432  28 

$483,650  10 

Commercial : 

Passenger  and  freight 6,194,403  88 

Express 258,618  66 

Miaoellaneons 77,180  76 

6,530,203  30 

Total  earnings 7,013,853  40 


Condneting  transportation $490,749  14 

Motive  power 907,219  64 

Maintenance  of  cars 199,696  75 

Maintenance  of  way 691,837  57 

General  expenses  and  taxes 277,952  92 

$2,567,456  02 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 820,679  75 

Total  expenses  under  law  of  May  7, 1878 3,388,135  77 
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Net  earaings,  so  asoertained $3,625,717  63 


"Twen^-five  per  cent." 906,429  41 

Deduct  United  States  transportation  above  (six  months) 483, 650  10 

Remainder,  cash  or  additional  payment  required  by  law 422, 779  31 


APPLICATION. 

One-half  transportation  service w..... $241,825  05 

Ca^  payment,  5  per  cent,  net  earnings 181,285  88 

For  credit  on  bond  and  interest  account $423,110  93 

One-half  transportation  service 241,825  05 

Cash  payment,  being  that  portion  of  the  $850,000,  named 

in  section  4  of  the  act,  which  is  required 241,493  43 

'• 483, 318  48 

C. 

Statement  of  the  earmnga  and  expenses  of  the  Union  Paeifie  Bailroad  Company  for  the  year 

ending  Deoemher  31, 1879. 

EABIOXGS. 

United  States: 

Passenger $150,965  23 

Freight 401,947  78 

Mail $596,775  00 

Less  difference  between  amount  charged  by  « 

railroad  company  and  that  allowed  by  the 

Post-Office  Department 217,92192    ^ 

378, 853  08 


$931,766  09 


Commercial : 

Passenger 3,056,944  69 

Freight 7,424,516  52 

Express 360,840  90 

10, 842, 302  11 

Company  freight 865,949  94 

Car  service,  balance 20  74 

Rent  of  buildings 44,624  60 

Miscellaneous 296,492  26 

1,209,087  64 

Total  earnings 12,983,155  74 


EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 1,004,507  89 

Motive  power 2,004,334  16 

Maintenance  of  cars 447,012  81 

Maintenance  of  way 1.397,696  78 

General  expenses  and  taxes.... 621,951  80 

^   5  475  504  94 

Interest  paid  on  fir8t-mort>gage  bonds 1,636,530  00 

Premium  on  gold 29  99 

1,636,559  99 

Total  expenses  under  law  of  May  7, 1878 7,112,064  93 

Net  earnings  SO  ascertained 5,871,092  31 

" Twenty-five  per  cent.'' 1,407,773  08 

Deduct  United  States  transportation  above 931, 766  09 

And  express  and  telegraph  busioess  for  the  United 
States,  included  in  commercial,  express,  and  miscel- 
laneous earnings 10,335  27 

And  "other  roads"  for  1879 1,633  34 

943,734  70 

Remainder  (cash  or  additional  payment  required  bylaw) 524, 038  38 
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APPLICATION. 

Half-transportati<m seryice $471,867  35 

Caah  payment — five  per  cent,  net  earnings 293, 554  62 

1765, 421  97 

Half-transportation  seryice 471,867  35 

Caah  payment— being  that  portion  of  the  |850,000  named 
in  section  4  of  the  act  wnioh  is  reqoireid  for  the  year  / 
1879 230,483  76 

Payable  in  established  sinking  fond 702,351  11 


D. 

1880. 


Siatemmt  shawing  $aming9  and  eapensea  of  the  Union  PaMo  Baihoay  Company  for  the  year 

ending  December  31, 1880. 

Union  Division. 

sabnings.  ^ 

United  States: 

Passenger^. $215,635  74 

Freight 383,147  67 

MaU $596,775  00 

Less  difference  between  amount  charged  by 
railroad  company  and  amount  allowed  by 

Poet-Office  Department 179,479  18 

417,295  82 

$1, 016, 079  23 

Commercial: 

Passenger 3,502,547  52 

Freight 9,358,109  61 

Express 522,470  46 

13,383,127  59 

Company  freight 976,130  91 

Carservlce 56,598  67 

Bent  of  boildings '27,799  70 

liisoeUaneons 295,790  26 

1, 356, 319  54 

Total  earnings 15,755,526  36 


CoDdnoting transportation 1,315,784  65 

Motiye  power 2,352,958  11 

Maintenance  of  cars 613,010  02 

Maintenance  of  way 1,993,514  85 

General  expenses  and  taxes 584,157  53 

6,859,425  16 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds,  paid 1,626,570  Ou 

Total  expenses  under  law  of  May  7,  1878 8,485,995  16 


Net  earnings  so  ascertained 7,260,531  20 

"Twenty-five per  cent.'' 1,817,382  80 

Deduct  transportation  above,  1880 1,016,079  23 


Eemainder,  additional  payment  reiquired  by  law 801, 303  57 

Add  5  per  cent,  of  $65,406.47,  beingadditional  allowance  for  transporta- 
tion of  United  State  mails  from  Tebruary  14, 1876,  to  June  30, 1878. .  3, 270  42 

Total  payment  required fior  1880 804,573  99 
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CONTRA. 


Bv  balance  due  them  np  to  June  30,  1878,  as  per  statement 
Aherewith 1491,244  34 

By  balance  due  the  Kansas  division  (Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
way) to  December  31, 1880,  as  per  statement  E  attached.    865, 920  71 


$1,357,165  05 


Balance  due  the  United  States 311,645  72 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  earnings  and  expenses 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1880  and  1881: 


Pamenger  earnings 

Freight  earnings    

Hiscelianeoos  earnings 

Gross  earnings 

Operating  expenses  ... 

Ket  earnings 


Jane  80, 188L 


$4. 970. 646  85 

16, 057, 560  64 

1, 887. 544  50 


Jane  80, 1880. 


$5,178,280  88 

13.808,275  09 

1,536,241  90 


22,765,758  08 
11,474,910  08 


11.290,842  00 


20,517,806  82 
9,822,041  38 


11, 195;  765  44 


Showing  an  increase  of  $2,149,285.55  in  freight,  of  $301,302.69  in  mis- 
cellaneous, and  a  decrease  or  $202,642.98  in  passenger  earnings;  a  total 
increase  of  $2,247,945.26  in  earnings  being  nearly  offiset  by  an  increase 
of  $2,152,868.70  in  operating  expenses,  leaving  an  increase  of  $95,076.56 
in  net  earnings. 

THE  OENTBAL  PACIFIC  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  operating,  on  June  30, 1881, 2,722.05  miles  of  road, 
of  which  1,204.5  miles  are  owned,  and  1,517.55  miles  are  leased,  as  against 
2,487.2  miles  operated  last  June,  1,204.5  miles  owned  and  1,282.7,  miles 
leased. 

Of  the  1,204.5  miles  owned,  860.66  have  been  subsidized  by  the  United 
States  with  bonds,  and  1,012.47  with  lands. 

This  company  leases  and  operates  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  'Sew  Mexico,  connecting  witii  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  at  Deming,  N.  Hex. 

The  condition  of  the  property  is  good  and  improving,  and  the  business 
materially  increasing. 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  as  showing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  company  on  June  30, 1881 : 

LTABILITIB8. 

United  States  subsidy  bonds $27,855,680  00 

Interest  on  subsidy  bonds 21,778,122  61 

Other  bonded  debt 55,301,000  00 

Interest  dne  and  accruecT 1,433,095  00 

Bills  payable 626,023  00 

AccoiiDts  payable 5,741,006  26 

Dividends 5,403  00 

Capital  stock 59,275,500  00 

Sinking  fund  uninvested 31^,009  17 

1^334,839  04 
Trustees  land-grant  mortgage. 337,001  01 

Total 172,671,840  05 
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March,  1880 $217,482  62 

April,  1880 285,407  96 

May,  1880 298,037  59 

June,  1880 258,212  52 

July,  1880 '-?73,153.11 

August,  1880 253,365  23 

September.  1880 304,069  83 

October,  1880 325,120  56 

Kovember,  1880 11,624  47 

$3,154,589  55 

Surplus  earnings,  main  line  Kansas  division 2,783,240  87 

|M,  subsidized  road.. 1,716,114  09 

Less: 

New  construction  * 66,288  00 

New  equipment,!  350,984.94,  lit 216,413  25 

282,701  2& 

Neteamlngs.. 1,433,412  84 

Five  per  cent 71,670  64 

Cash  portfon  due  the  company  for  transportation  service  in  1880 170, 455  05 

Balance  due  the  company  on  Kansas  division,  account  for  1880 98,784  41 

Balance  due  the  company  on  Kansas  division,  account  to  December  31, 
1879 767,136  30 

Balance  due  December  31, 1880 865,920  71 

MEMORANDA. 

Particulars,  new  construction : 

Bight  of  way 494  47 

Bight  of  way,  and  side  track,  Kansas  City 3,614  30 

Bight  of  way,  November,  1880,  all  on  394  miles,  -^a  of  $50 = 1  67 

Graduation 255  74 

Knowlespump,  Armstrong 479  21 

Fire  apparatus 4  68 

Telegraph  line 3,098  73 

Bismarck  Grove 33,872  07 

Freight-house  at  State  line 226  60 

Office  at  Armstrong  shops 3,^1  05 

Lathesat  Armstrong  shops 6,581  10 

Additions  to  Armstrong  snops 12,680  09 

Machines  at  Armstrong  shops 1,958  29 

Total 66,288  00 

Particulars,  new  equipment : 

Car  equipment 229,002  09 

Locomotive  equipment 120,901  84 

Fire  engine  and  water  car 1,281  01 

350, 984  94 

Hi 216, 413  25 

The  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company  to  the  United  States,  Dr, 

For  balance  due  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 
1878,  as  per  statement  B  herewith $422,779  31 

For  balance  due  for  the  year  1879,  as  per  statement  C  here- 
with      524,038  38 

For  balance  due  for  the  year  1880,  as  per  statement  D  here- 
with     721,993  08 

$1,668,810  77 

'Apportioned  an  actual  location. 

t  Apportioned  on  basis  of  subsidized  road,  viz,  J§f. 
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Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds $1,668,390  00 

AdditioniJ  general  expenses,  &o.,  on  allowance  for  di- 
verted business  as  above  7,577  08 

Total..-......* $5,804,345  66 

Net  earnings  under  the  act 4,148,901  12 


Twenty-five  per  cent 1,037,225  28 

lYansportaUon  aervioe  done  for  the  United  States  1>y  the  Central  Padfie  Bailroad  Company 

during  the  calendar  year  1880. 


Mails 

Misoellaneoas , 


Total. 


On  aided  line. 


$348, 057  28 
08,820  05 


441, 887  28 


On  non-aided 
line. 


$80,050  87 
105. 052  60 


286,011  97 


Other  transportation  not  heretofore  considered  in  annual  settlement 


TotaL 


$4d2,U6«6 
294,782  56 


726,880  20 


Southern  Pacific,  ner  auditor's  books.  1877-'78-*70 

131, 814  21 

2,656  50 

31,410  64 

181.814  21 

Branch  lines,  ner  auditor's  books.  1879 

2,655  50 

Brsjif^h  linefl.'  Podt-OfflnA  DePi^Hin^nt.  18fi0  And  nrinr . . . 

31,410  54 

Total , 

165,880  34 

166,880  34 

441,887  23 

Total  of  an 

450, 001  81 

802,788  54 

Application  of  ''Net  earnings"  of  the  subsidized  line  of  the  Central  Padfie  Railroad  Cow^ 

panyfor  1880. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  as  ascertained $1, 037, 225  28 

Transportation  services  performed 441,887  23 


Casli  requirement 

Transportation  on  other  lines— equivalent  to  cash 


Net  cash  required: 


595,338  06 
450, 901  31 

144, 436  74 


DISPOSITION  OF  8AMB. 


One-half  of  transportation  on  subsidized  line (220,943  61 

live  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  as  ascertained 207,445  06 

Total  for  credit  of  bond  and  interest  account 428,388  67 


One-half  transportation  on  subsidized  line 220,943  62 

Additional  payment  under  the  law 387,892  99 

Total  for  sinking-fund  account 608,836  61 

,    THE   SIOUX  CITY  AND   PAOIFIO  BAILBOAD  COMPANY*. 

This  road  has  been  aided  by  the  United  States  by  the  issae  of 
$1^28,320.  in  bonds  and  a  grant  of  41,318  acres  of  land. 

Until  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  the  road  had  not  earned  enough 
to  pay  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  its  first-mortgage  bonds; 
consequently  there  was  no  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  for  the  gov- 
eminent,  under  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Length  of  road  subsidized... Miles..  107.42 

Length  of  road  owned do....  107.42 

Length  of  road  leased do.. ..  156.71 

Length  of  road  operated do. . . .  264. 13 
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Number  of  locomotives  owned .^ 12 

Number  of  locomotives  leased 9 

Total 21 

Nmnber  of  passenger  oars  owned 14 

Number  of  passenger  cars  leased 4 

Total 18 

Nmnber  of  freight  oars  owned 164 

Nunber  of  freight  oars  leased 410 

Total 574 

Number  of  other  oars  owned. ^ ^ 91 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  ex- 
penses of  the  subsidized  portion  of  the  road  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
Jane  SOj  1880  and  1881 : 


PaaMnger  eandnga 

Freight  eaminffs 

IfiiMllaneoiia  eaminga. 

GroM  earnings 

Openting  expenses 

Net  eamtngs 


Year  ending 
Jnne  30,  im. 


$102,884  60 

827,725  40 

28,626  65 


454,286  55 
841,087  27 


113, 148  28 


ending 
June  80, 1880. 


$105,783  03 

828,276  89 

21,880  31 


455,440  23 
287,348  10 


158,007  18 


Whilst  the  gross  earnings  are  abont  the  same  for  the  two  years,  the 
expenses  of  1^1  were  15  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  1880. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  company  on  June  30, 1881,  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement: 

LIABILITIB8. 

United  states  subsidy  bonds.. $1,628,320  00 

Interest  on  subsidy  bonds..... 1,268,899  09 

First-mortgage  bonds 1,628,000  00 

Interest  on  bonds r 52,485  00 

Pay-roUs  and  voncbers 58,837  17 

BiUs  payable 398,800  00 

Aooonnte payable $53,223  77 

Company^s  aooonnts,  traffic 2,097  95 

Company's  accounts,  leases 18,602  62 

73,924  34 

5, 109, 265  60 
Capital  stock 2,068,400  00 

Total 7,177,665  60 

Road  and  fixtures '. $5,397,226  15 

Fuel,  materiaL  Ac 65,439  62 

Cash 27,208  76 

Company's  bonds 500  00 

MisoeUaneous  investments 312,800  00 

Accounts, receivable $46,947  09 

Aceoonts,  traffic 25,426  62 

72, 373  71 

5,875,548  24 
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Applied  on  interest  acoraed  on  United  States  bondB $51,881  29 

Due  ftom  United  States 43,571  81 

5,971,001  34 
Deficit,  or  debit  to  income 1,206,664  26 

Total 7,177,665  60 

CENTRAL  BRANOH  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

This  road  and  its  leased  lines  are  operated  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Bailway  Company  as  one  of  its  divisions.  One  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds  have  been  loaned  and  187,608  acres  of  land 
granted  by  the  United  States,  subsidizing  100  miles  of  road  from  Atch- 
ison to  Waterville,  Kans. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1880 
and  1881,  were  as  follows : 


6roM  eaminga 

Operating  expenaea. 

yet  earnings 


June  30, 188L 


$•14, 808  58 
5M.562  85 


847,886  78 


June  30, 1880. 


$1,018,012  80 
887,001  78 


880,111  19 


TEXAS  AND  PAOIFIO  EAELWAT  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  operating,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  820.86  miles 
of  road,  and  work  towards  its  completion  was  rapidly  being  pushed  for- 
ward. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  line  will  be  completed  and  trains  running 
through  to  El  Paso  not  later  than  January  1, 1882. 

From  the  annual  report  of  this  company  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1881,  and  which  is  published  in  full  under  the  head  of  Appendix  13  of 
this  report,  the  following  statements  are  derived : 

Finaiu^al  oandiUon  of  the  Texas  and  Pacifio  Baikoay  C<mp€my  June  30, 1881. 

Capital  stock : 

Authorized $50,000,000  00 

Issaed 14,925,000  00 

FuUpaid 14,936,000  00 

UABIUTIBS. 

First-mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  oonstraction  bonds,  Eastern  Division, 

$8,000  per  mile,  payable  March  1, 1905 $4,050,000  00 

Consolidated  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  Eastern  Division,  $17,000 

per  mile,  payable  June  1, 1905 9,050,000  00 

Income  and  land-grant  7  per  cent,  currency  bonds,  limited  to  an  issue 

of$8,908,000,  dated  May  15, 1875,  payable  June,  1905 8,355,000  00 

First-mortgM^e  construction  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  Kio  Grande  Divis- 
ion, $25,W)0  pv  mile,  payable  February  1, 1930 6,058,000  00 

Land-grant  bonds,  old  issue 102,000  00 

Coupons  old  land-grant  bonds 38,S00  00 

Fractional  bond  scrip,  income  and  land-grant  bonds 90, 207  28 

Land  department  fractional  scrip 1,417  06 

School-fund  loan,  State  of  Texas 178,068  27 

Unpaid  coupons  construction  bonds 13,680  00 

SinKing-fund  first-mortgage.  Eastern  Division,  bonds,  payable  October 

1,18«1 .: 81,000  00 

Current  balances 400,607  77 

Total 28,362,174  38 
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Property  acconnts $335,764  (J2 

Bills  and  acoomnts  receivable 438,146  14 

Cash  in  treasury 120,750  84 

Material  on  hand 389,208  75 

Land  department 165,013  06 

1,448,883  41 

Add  821  miles  of  constracted  and  eqaipx>ed  road  and  telegraph  line,  the 
value  of  which  does  not  folly  appear  on  our  books  because  of  unad- 
justed balances,  but  the  construction  accounts  show  an  expenditure 
of 40,356,816  40 

Also,  4,738,306  acres  of  land  in  Texas  and  about  4,000  acres  in  California,  a  portion 
only  of  which  has  been  valued ;  also,  5,052,160  acres  of  unlocated  lands  in  Texas. 

4 

BeoeipUfrom  all  iouroea  andhow  applied  far  the  year  ending  June  39,  1881. 

On  hand  June  30,  1880,  balance  from  last  report $294,817  49 

By  receipts  from : 

Passengers $712,593  73 

Freight 2,500,083  26 

Express 40,245  10 

MaU 54,480  77 

Telegraph 17,690  30 

Miscellaneous 6,075  00 

$3,331,168  16 

To  payment  for : 

Conducting  transportation 675, 907  19 

Motive  power 615,110  00 

Maintenance  of  cars 198,951  64 

Maintenance  of  way 1,069,457  59 

General  expense 208,950  31 

2, 768, 376  73 

By  net  earnings  from  operating  road 562,791  43 

By  receipts  from  other  sources: 

Texas  land  sales  .^ 29,680  16 

Lees  bonds  and  scrip  received  in  pay- 
ment for  land 26,601  79 

— — — ^—  3  078  37 

Fromlotsales 33^846  77 

Construction  bonds 8,687,000  00 

Capitalstock 6,2W,000  00 

Interest  on  loans,  &o 19,872  85 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 140,970  68 

Liabilities  acconnts,  balance 60,347  78 

15,232,116  45 

Total 16,089,725  37 

Against  which  there  is  charged —  , 

For  interest  on  bonds 788,295  00 

For  construction  and  equipment 14, 156, 873  05 

For  sinking-fond  first  mortgage 71,750  00 

For  land  department 48,439  46 

For  loans,  &c 307,133  32 

For  sundry  accounts 52,534  81 

15, 425, 025  58 
Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1881 — 

Cadi 120,750  84 

Material 389,208  75 

Due  fh>m  agents,  &c 154,740  20 

664,699  79 

16, 089, 725  37 
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NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Half-yearly  reports  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 1880,  and 
June  30, 1881,  not  having  been  received  at  this  office^  the  following  itenois 
are  gleaned  from  the  company's  annual  report  to  its  stockholders  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1^81. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  road  operated  by  the  company  was  as 
follows: 

Miles. 

Saint  Paul  to  Brainerd 136 

Dnlath  to  Bismarck 460 

Casselton  to  Blanchard 32 

Miles  operated  on  eastern  division 618 

Tacomato  Kalama 105 

Taoomato  Wilkerson 31 

Miles  operated  on  Pacific  side 136 

Total  operated 754 

In  addition  to  this,  311  miles  were  in  operation  principally  for  con- 
struction ;  the  earnings  derived  from  commercial  business  being  credited 
to  construction  account  until  the  divisions  are  completed  and  turned 
over  to  the  operating  department. 

From  returns  made  to  this  office  on  our  form  8-003  the  following  com- 
parative statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30, 1880  and  1881,  is  made : 


PMtenger  earnings 

Freight  earnings 

Miscellaneous  earnings 


Gross  earnings 

Operating  expenses. 


Net  earnings 


June  80,1881. 


$668.420  02 

2, 144, 782  12 

118,590  44 


2,031,802  48 
1,046,157  08 


085,645  40 


JnneSO,  1881 


$540,478  27 

1,588,660  60 

02,060  54 


2,230,114  81 
1,410,144  84 


810,060  47 


Showing  an  increase  in  earnings  of  31^  per  cent. ;  in  expenses  of  38 
per  cent.)  and  in  net  earnings  of  20  per  cent. 
There  remained  outstanding  on  June  30, 1881^  of— 

Preferred  stock $42,312.588  95 

Common  stock 49,000,000  00 

Total  capital  stock 91,312,588  95 

The  divisional  mortgage  bonds  authorized  are : 

Missouri  division 12,500,000  00 

Pend  D'Oreille  division 4,500,000  00 

Total...   7,000,000  00 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  pertaining  to  these  divisions  are 
pledged  to  the  cancellation  of  these  bonds.  The  amount  outstanding 
on  June  30, 1881,  was : 

Missouri  division  bonds $2,484,300  00 

Pend  lyOreiUe  division  bonds 3,915,000  00 

Total 6:399,300  00 
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which  will  probably  be  absorbed  in  a  short  time  by  the  sales  of  lands. 
There  remains  to  be  constracted  to  complete  the  main  line — 

Miles. 

Between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific  Coast... 816 

Thomson  Junction  to  Montreal  River .* 122 

Wallula  Junction  to  Portland 2:^ 

Portland  to  Kalama 39 

Cascade  Mountain  branch 219 

Total , 1,434 

Eight  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  were  expended  in  new  construc- 
tion of  track,  bridges,  and  buildings  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1881. 

The  equipments  consists  of  32  locomotives,  17  passenger  and  sleeping 
cars^  1,150  freight  cars,  and  54  hand,  section,  and  miscellaneous  cars, 
costing  the  sum  of  $1^084,416.51. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  company  on  June  30, 1881,  as  made  up 
from  its  auditor's  balance-sheet,  was : 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  equipment,  &c $108,324,280  42 

Material  on  hand 2,082,947  08 

Investments 3,846,856  96 

Account's  receivable 975,440  65 

Cash 11,774,275  16 

Total 127,003,800  27 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt , $21,586,800  00 

Interest  accmed  on  same 562,149  32 

Unpaid  vouchers 883,889  33 

Net  proceeds  of  land  sales  in  preferred  stock,  bonds,  deferred  pay- 
ments, and  cash 10,212,899  44 

Profit  and  loss 2,445,473  23 

Capitalstock .• 91,312,688  95 

Total 127,003,800  27 

The  report  frirther  says  that  as  to  friture  progress  the  purpose  of  the 
company  is  at  once  to  put  under  contract  the  grading  of  the  entire  816 
miles  of  uncompleted  line  forming  the  gap  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  portions  of  the  road,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  some 
time  in  IdSa 


ATCHISON,  TOPEKA,  AND  SANTA  Fife  BAILKOAD  COMPANY. 

Inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  April,  1881.  Since  the  last  annual 
report  the  road  has  been  extended  to  Doming,  N.  Mex.,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad,  forming  with  it  what  is  now 
termed  the  southern  route  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  1880: 


Ptfcnger  frningB 

Froighi  earnings 

lHif«naneona  fsTnlngs 

Total 

OpersUng  expenaea  n^  taxM 

Net  earnings 


1880. 


$1,786,901  41 

6,490,080  79 

270, 098  74 


8, 556, 976  94 
4,848,206  40 


4,213,770  64 


1879. 


$1,858,280  62 

4,888,484  96 

144,776  94 


6,381,442  51 
2,966,965  82 


8,414,477  19 


Increase. 


$438, 670  79 

1, 616. 546  84 

125, 316  80 


2, 175, 533  43 
1, 376, 240  08 


799,298  85 
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Being  an  increase  in  gross  earnings  of  34.09  per  cent. ;  in  operating 
epxenses  of  46.38  per  cent. ;  in  net  earnings  of  23.4  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings  for  the  year  1880  was 
60^,  and  for  1879,  46^. 


1880. 

1870. 

GroM  earniom  Der  averaffe  mile  of  road  ooerated 

$6,237  27 
3, 165  81 

$6,400  M 

ODeratins  exDensM  Dor  ayerase  mile  of  road  ODerated 

2,976  04 

"S^t  eamiDtrB  i>er  aveTaire  mile  of  road  operated  r  ^■,-,  r-,^.,-  .-^.r-  -  r  .^,,- 

8,071  46 

3,424  9Z 

There  was  charged  to  new  constmction  and  new  rolling  stock  during 
1880,  the  sum  of  $1,801,025.31. 

Eepairs  and  renewals  were  much  more  extensive  than  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  operating  expenses  were  proportionately  in- 
creased. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  two-tenths  miles  of  track  were  re- 
laid  with  steel  rails,  and  25.6  miles  with  iron,  using  in  these  renewals 
472,828.cros8-ties.  The  company  also  built  40.2  miles  of  fence  this  year, 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  a  road  running  through  a  great 
live-stock  country. 

Four  hundred  and  two-tenths  miles  of  new  road  were  constructed  dur- 
ing 1880.  The  rolling-stock  owned  and  leased  by  the  company  on  De- 
cember 31, 1880,  was  107  passenger  cars,  153  locomotives,  4,129  freight 
cars,  61  miscellaneous  cars. 

Contracts  were  made  for  the  following  additional  roUing-sfcock,  for 
deUvery  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1881:  50  locomotives;  29  passen- 
ger, baggage^  and  postal  cars ;  2,500  freight  cars ;  40  way  cars. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  company  on  December  31, 1880,  was  as 
follows : 

ASSETS. 

Construction  and  equipment $26,866,325  72 

Proprietorship  in  leased  roads,  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds 18, 604, 126  OO 

Material  and  supplies  on  hand 1, 118,488  93 

Sundry  securities 619,065  62 

Accounts  receivable 3,847,578  97 

Cash 885,071  38 

51,940,656  62 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $15,873,000  00 

Capitalstock 24,891,000  00 

Interest  on  funded  debt 564,431  24 

Dividends 503,338  00 

Accounts  payable 2,059,187  67 

Profit  and  loss,  and  income  accounts 8,049,699  71 

51,940,656  62 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BAILBOAD  COMPANY  (NORTHEBN  DIVISION). 

Inspection  of  tbis  property  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  June  last. 

This  company  has  leased  all  but  160.89  miles  of  it«  track  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company.  The  capital  stock  authorized  is 
$90,000,000,  of  which  there  has  been  issued  and  is  now  outstanding 
$36,763,900,  all  held  by  thirty-six  stockholders. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  earnings  (including  rentals  of 
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leased  lines,)  and  expenses  of  the  line  operated  by  the  company,  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1880  and  1881 : 


Passenger  earnings  . .. . 

FreigbC  earnings 

Hiscellaneons  earnings 


Oross  earnings 

Operating  exx>ense8 


Net  earnings. 


Jane  30, 1881. 


$451, 782  32 

602, 434  40 

1, 704, 995  17 


2, 759, 211  89 
710, 694  41 


2, 048, 517  48 


June  30, 1880. 


$399. 349  34 

455, 382  51 

1, 680, 049  56 


2, 534, 781  41 
756, 683  88 


1, 778, 097  53 


This  company  owns  the  following  rolling-stock:  48  locomotives,  89 
passenger  cars,  915  freight  cars,  243  miscellaneous  cars ;  of  which  it  has 
leased  to  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  18  locomotives,  19  passenger 
cars,  345  freight  cars  and  156  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  company  on  June  30, 1881,  is  shown  by 
the  following  report : 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  equipment  and  real  estate $64,900,058  87 

Material  and  supplies  on  hand 104.633  57 

Cash 293,157  12 

stocks  and  bonds,  other  than  company's 425,000  00 

Accounts  receivable '. 1.004,841  68 


Total 66,727,691  24 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $28,774,000  00 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 482, 145  00 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 94,003  06 

Accounts  payable 605, 276  37 

Profit  and  loss 8,366  81 

Capital  stock 36,763,900  00 


Total 66,727,691  24 

OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Oregon  Central 
Eailroad  Company,  by  purchase  September  1,  1880 ;  Western  Oregon 
Railroad  Company,  by  purchase  October  9,  1880;  and  Albany  and 
Lebanon  Railroad  Oompany,  by  lease  December  15, 1880. 

Inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  May  last,  the  result  of  which  is 
detailed  in  the  civil  engineer's  report. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $19,000,000,  of  which 
all  has  been  issued  and  is  now  outstanding,  being  held  by  five  persons. 

The  Oregon  and  Trans-Continental  Company,  which  was  organized 
June  28, 1881,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000,  among  other  objects, 
contemplates  the  extension  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  south- 
ward to  a  connection  with  the  railroad  system  of  California. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  Railroad  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1880  and  1881: 


1880  and  1881. 


Passetiger  esminf^s 

Freight  eamiogs 

Miaoellaneoas  earnings *. 

Gross  earnings 

operating  expenses 

Net  earnings 


June  30, 1881.  June  30,  1860. 


$232, 512  72 

331, 136  40 

51, 134  70 


614, 783  82 
491, 279  83 


123, 503  99 


$192, 183  76 

247,009  63 

66. 439  06 

505,632  44 
383.  579  16 

122.053  28 


27  S  I 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  company  on  June  30, 1881,  was : 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment (12,832,938  98 

Real  estate 774,365  29 

Material  and  supplies  on  hand 115,935  85 

Cash 26,181  77 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 17, 173  75 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 21,393,024  02 

Total 35,159,619  66 

Deficit 5,892,893  73 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds (12,950,000  00 

Interest  on  same - 5,067,930  35 

Other  funded  debt 2,990,000  DO 

Interest  on  same 748, 036  35 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 296,546  69 

Capital  stock 19,000,000  OO 

Total 41,052,513  39 

The  equipment  of  the  company  on  June  30, 1881,  was  as  follows :  20 
locomotives,  22  passenger  cars,  350  freight  cars,  91  miscellaneous  cars. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  tonnage  of  this  road  consists  of  grain  and 
flour. 

ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
27,  1866,  and  after  a  long  delay  began  construction  from  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  westwardly. 

One  hundred  miles  of  road  has  been  completed  and,  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  same,  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  writing,  commissioners  are  examining  a  second  one  hundred 
miles  of  completed  road. 

The  civil  engineer  of  this  oflBce  reports  that  the  location  of  this  line 
of  road  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously  made ;  the  grades  light, 
making  the  construction  of  road-bed  cheap  and  future  maintenance 
thereof  easy. 

A  tripartite  agreement  in  1880,  between  this  company  and  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  com- 
panies, providing  that  this  company  should  construct  that  part  of  its 
line  extending  from  the  Rio  Grande  Eiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  resulted 
in  the  issuance  of  an  income  mortgage  of  $10,000,000,  which  was 
promptly  taken  up  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Atchi- 
^n,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  companies. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  December  31,  1880,  as  taken  from 
their  rej)ort  to  the  stockholders  for  the  year  ending  that  date: 
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Cost  of  road  and  equipment  Central,  Missonri  and  Western  divisions.  $23,500,744  22 

Income  account,  Missouri  and  Western  divisions 715, 828  16 

Accounts  receivable 836,510  26 

Cash  on  hand 55,701  88 

Total 25,108,784  52 
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LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds  jfi $3,784,906  00 

CapitftUtock 19,760,300  00 

Notes  and  accounts  payable 1,556,072  17 

Interest 7,507  35 

Total 25,108,784  52 

On  December  31, 1880,  the  rolling-stock  owned  by  the  company  was 
as  follows :  17  locomotives,  9  passenger  cars,  659  .freight  cars,  20  hand 
cars. 

SAINT  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILWAY. 

A  portion  of  the  original  road  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  is 
now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail- . 
way  Company. 

That  portion  of  the  road,  253  miles,  extending  from  Pacific  Station  to 
Pierce  City,  and  that  from  Pierce  City  to  Wichita,  218  miles,  were  ex- 
amined during  the  latter  part  of  April,  1881. 

The  company  own  293  miles,  and  lease  336  miles  of  road,  making  a 
total  of  629  miles  operated. 

Valuable  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  95  miles  of  steel  rails,  and  150,000  new  cross  ties 
placed  in  the  track.  6^  miles  of  additional  side  tracks  have  been  added 
during  the  same  period. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  road  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1880  and  1881,  were  as  follows: 


Gross  Muniogs 

Operating  expenses 

Net  earnings 


Jnne  30,  1881. 


June  30, 1880. 


$3, 061, 853  18     $2, 259,  564  57 
1, 500, 076  89  I    1, 006, 700  88 


1, 661, 776  29 


1,  252,  863  69 


From  the  report  of  the  company  to  the  directors,  for  the  calendar  year 
1880,  the  following  is  ascertained : 

This  company  holds  97,795  J  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Com- 
pany holding  an  equal  amount),  and  all  future  issue  of  the  stock  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  total  authorized  amount  being  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  is  to  be  delivered,  one  half  to  this  company  and  the 
other  to  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Company. 

The  two  companies  (the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe)  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company,  wherein  they  guarantee  to  supply,  from 
the  grpss  earnings  derived  from  their  inter-trafSc,  sufilcient  to. meet 
any  deficiency  which  may  occur  in  the  payment  by.  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company  of  the  interest  on  its  first-mortgage  bonds 
issued  and  to  be  issued  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  per  mile.  This  appro- 
priation, whatever  its  amount,  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  k>an  and  to  be 
returned  with  interest. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Com- 
pany on  December  31, 1880,  was  as  follows: 
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ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment $38, 015, 381  86 

Material  and  stock  on  nand f 138,407  34 

Cash 873,427  96 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds 1, 138,619  74 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 1,485,349  46 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 3,039,277  22 

Total 44,690,463  58 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $17,900,000  00 

Interest  on  same  unpaid * 364,*>48  50 

Dividends  unpaid 144,693  50 

Accounts  and  bills  payable 433, 504  72 

Incoixie  on  profit  and  loss  account 847,616  86 

Capital  stock.. 25,000,000  00 

Total 44,690,463  58 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  company  had  59  locomotives,  39  passen- 
ger, mail,  and  baggage  cars,  and  2,145  freight  cars. 

The  company  has  built  14  stock  cars  and  8  cabooses  at  its  shops  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  and  has  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  repairin 
of  all  rolling-stock. 


g 


SAINT  LOUIS,  IRON  MOUNTAIN,  AND   SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  road  has  been  aided  through  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas by  a  grant  of  1,386,384  acres  of  land. 

The  operations  during  the  year  1880  developed  greater  progress  than 
in  any  year  of  its  existence. 

Inspection  of  the  property  of  this  company  was  made  by  the  civil 
engineer  of  this  office  in  September,  1881,  being  the  first  one  made  by 
an  officer  of  this  bureau. 

The  present  company  was  formed  in  1874  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain;  the  Arkansas  Branch ;  the  Cairo  and 
Fulton,  and  the  Cairo,  Arkansas  and  Texas  Eailroads. 

The  original  gauge  of  the  road  was  5  feet,  but  was  changed  to  the 
standard  gauge  of  4  feet  8J  inches  on  June  29,  1879. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  1880  were  $6,265,697.30,  being  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $972,986.03.  Operating  exi)ense8 
amounted  to  $4,075,226.37,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings. 

The  company  reports  that  this  exceptionally  large  expenditure  was 
the  result  of  the  policy  adopted  to  put  the  road  in  first-class  order  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  company 
on  December  31,  1880 : 

ASSETS.  . 

Road  equipment  and  lands $50,841,128  U 

Supplies  and  material  on  hand 365,8*22  05 

Sundry  investments 611,381  24 

Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York 52,951  51 

Cash 251,  :«3  57 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable , 493,407  55 

Total 52,616,014  03 

Deficit 1,706,141  72 


BAILBOAO   ACCOUNTS. 
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LIABILITIES. 

Bonded  debt $30,078,810  00 

Interest  on  funded  debt , 1,056,319  46 

Bills  and  accounts  payable v 1, 727, 205  29 

Capital  stock 21,459,821  00 

Total 54,322,155  75 

The  equipment  of  the  road  on  December  31,  1880,  consisted  of  137 
locomotives,  90  passenger,  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  3,983  freight 
and  caboose  cars,  and  8  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  freight  traffic  of  the  road  consists  largely  of  iron-ore  and  cotton. 
A  large  and  increasing  Texas  passenger  business  is  also  being  done. 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 

The  date  of  incorporation  of  this  company  was  September  20, 1865. 
It  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Sabette  and  Sedalia  Eailway  Com- 
pany, the  Tebo  and  Neosho  Eailroad  Company,  and  the  Neosho  YaUey 
and  Holden  Eailway  Company. 

The  entire  road  has  lost  its  individuality  and  is  now  operated  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company  as  its  ^^  Kansas  and  Texas  Division." 
One  hundred  and  eighty -three  and  two-tenths  miles  have  been  aided, 
through  the  State  of  Kansas,  by  a  grant  of  397,643  acres  of  land. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  road  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1880  and  1881,  were  as  follows: 


Paascnf^er  earnings 

Freight  earnings 

Miscellaneous  earnings 


June  30.  1881. 


$879, 195  13 

3, 272, 050  70 

245, 317  41 


Gross  earnings 

Operating  expenses. 


4. 396, 563  24 
2, 239, 214  02 


Jane  30, 1880. 


$779, 984  32 

3, 098,  948  71 

203, 389  89 


4, 082,  322  92 
1, 904, 096  83 


Neteamings |      2,157,349  22      2,178,226  09 


DECISIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  during  its  last  term  decided  several  cases  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  under  the  original  acts  and  the 
act  of  May  7, 1878,  were  involved. 

A  case  of  interest  is  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  vs. 
the  United  States  (Ko.  12,380),  in  which  the  company,  among  other 
things,  claimed  full  compensation  for  carrying  the  mails  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Boad  west  of  the  394th  mile-post,  for  which 
the  company  received  no  subsidy  of  bonds.  Although  this  suit  related 
especiall}'  to  the  unsubsidized  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad, 
it  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  the  leased  lines  of  the 
Pacific  railroads,  which  were  unsubsidized,  should  receive  full  compen- 
sation in  money  for  all  services  performed  by  them  for  the  government. 
The  company  claimed,  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
no  right  to  withhold  more  than  one-half  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroail,  it  being  contended,  however,  by 
the  government  that  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  and  the  act  of  May 
7j  1878,  the  Secretary  had  authority  to  withhold  all  compensation  due 
either  the  Central  or  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  whether  such 
compensation  was  earned  over  leased,  unsubsidized  or  subsidized  lines. 
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Chief- Justice  Drake,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  mat- 
ter, said: 

To  this  petition  the  defendants  demur,  and  the  demurrer  raises  the  question  whether, 
upon  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  petition,  the  claimant  has  any  right  to  recover. 

This  question  arises,  first,  as  to  the  394  miles  for  which  snosidy  bonds  were  issued, 
and  it  is  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  that,  notwithstanding  the  above-cited' 
provision  of  the  act  of  1864,  declaring  that  only  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  the 
services  rendered  to  the  government  by  the  road  should  be  required  to  be  applied  to 
.  the  payment  of  those  bonds,  there  is  yet  a  right  in  the  government  to  withhold  pay- 
ment of  the  other  half. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  ilo  just  grounds  for  this'position.  The  right  of  the  eovem- 
ment  to  withhold  any  of  the  money  earned  by  the  company  for  services  ren&red  to 
the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  applying  it  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds, 
rests  not  upon  any  general  principle  of  law,  but  upon  statute;  and  when  the  statnte, 
after  requiring  all  of  that  money  to  be  applied,  is  changed  so  as  to  require  "only  ono- 
half,''  it  is  a  clear  authority  for  the  paymeut  of  the  other  half  to  the  company.  So 
far,  then,  as  concerns  the  claim  of  the  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  carrying  the 
mails  over  the  394  miles,  the  claimant  appears  entitled  to  recover. 

As  to  the  (19,180.25  earned  for  carrying  the  mails  over  the  244  miles,  it  is  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants  that  the  government  having  paid  interest  on  the  bonds, 
which  the  company  ought  to  have  paid  and  was  bound  to  reimburse,  it  should  right- 
fully be  permitted  to  hold  that  amount  for  reimbursement,  without  regard  for  the 
question  of  how  far  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  created  by  the  issue  of  the  bonds  should 
extend. 

It  is  claimed  that  because  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Denver 
Pacific  Companies  have  been  consolidated,  and  so  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  and  ita 
road  have  become  a  part  of  the  consolidated  company,  thereibi'e  the  compeusatiou 
earned  on  the  former  road  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  became  after  the  consolida- 
tion subject  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  6,  1878  (20  Stat.  L.,  56,  ch.  96),  which  is  as 
follows : 

*'Tbat  the  whole  amount  of  compensation  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  due  to 
said  several  companies  respectively  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be 
retained  by  the  United  States,  one-half  thereof  to  be  presently  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  upon  the  bonds  so  issued 
by  it  as  aforesaid  to  each  of  said  corporations  severally,  and  the  other  half  t-o  be  turned 
into  the  sinking  fund  hereinafter  provided  for  the  uses  therein  mentioned.'' 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  how  this  section  can  have  any  bearing  on  this  case  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  That  act  nowhere  refers  in  any  way  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bail  way. 

2.  The  *•  several  companies''  referred  to  in  that  section  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
any  other  than  the  companies  to  which  the  act  in  its  terms  applies. 

3.  The  only  companies  intended  to  be  afiected  by  the  act  were  manifestly  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific. 

4.  The  bonds  referred  to  in  that  section  are  plainly  those  which  had  been  issued  to 
those  two  companies  and  no  other. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  mere  nerasal  of  the  act  must  lead  to  those  conclusions, 
and  they  are  re-enlbrced  by  the  fact  that  the  act  was  passed  nearly  two  years  h^ore  the 
consolidation  of  the  roads  took  place.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  presumed  to  apply  to 
any  conditions  produced  by  such  consolidation. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  by  the  16th  section  of  the  act 
of  1864,  such  a  consolidation  was  expressly  authorized,  and  Congress,  with  the  act  be- 
fore it,  made  no  provision  in  the  act  of  .1878  looking  to  the  not  improbable  formation 
of  such  consolidation. 

If  that  body  intended  in  that  event  to  change  the  previously-defined  relations  to- 
wards the  government  of  any  road  which  might  thereafter  become  consolidated  with 
any  other  of  the  roads  it  would  surely  have  enacted  its  will  in  that  regard. 

it  did  not  enact  anything  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  section  2  of  the  act  ot  1878  was  intended  to  apply  only. to  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  roads  as  they  then  stood,  and  to  their  respective  liabilities  to  the  gov> 
emment  based  on  the  bonds  issued  to  them  respectively  by  the  government. 

We  are  led  to  the  further  conclusion  that  when  the  Kansas  Pacific  became  consoli- 
dated with  the  Union  Pacific  the  pie-existing  legal  relations  of  the  road  of  the  former 
company  to  the  government,  as  to  compensation  for  services  performed  on  it  for  the 
government,  remained  unchanged ;  and  that  whatever  compensation  might  after  the 
consolidation  be  earned  on  the  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  must  be  disposed  of 
just  as  it  would  be  if  no  consolidation  had  taken  place. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  case  presented  by  the  petition  is  that  the  claimant 
is  entitled  to  recover  one-half  of  the  compensation  earned  by  the  transportation  of  tUe 
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mails  over  the  394  miles  for  which  sabsidy  bonds  were  issued,  and  the  whole  of  the 
compensation  earned  in  that  way  on  the  remaining  244  miles. 
In  Appendix  1.2  will  be  found  the  full  text  of  the  opinion. 

la  No.  12,615,  Court  of  Claims,  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company 
brought  suit  for  compensation  in  addition  to  that  allowed  by  the  Post- 
master-General for  carrying  the  mails,  on  the  ground  that  by  section  6 
of  the  act  of  1862,  the  railro^  company  was  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
government  compensation  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  private  parties, 
for  the  same  kind  of  service,  alleging  that  the  company's  express  busi- 
ness was  the  same  kind  of  service  performed  for  individuals  as  the 
mail  service  performed  for  the  government.  The  court,  Nott,  J.,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion,  says  : 

We  do  not  understand  the  act  of  1862  either  to  make  a  contract  for  all  prospective 
services,  or  to  bind  the  government  to  pay  precisely  the  same  rates  which  are  paid  by 
private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service.    Its  language  is : 

''  Sec.  6,  *  *  *"  That  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made  upon  condition  that  said  com- 
pany shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity,  and  shall  keep  said  railroad  and  telegraph  lioe 
m  repair  and  use,  and  shall  all  tinges  transmit  dispatches  over  said  telegraph  line, 
and  transport  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  supplies  and  public  stores  upon 
said  railroad  for  the  government,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  any  department 
thereof,  and  that  the  government  shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of 
the  same  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid  (at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation^  not 
to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service) ;  and  all  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said 
bonds  and  interest  until  the  whole  amount  is  fully  paid" 

Obviously  and  really,  the  section  means,  we  think,  that  the  company  shall  trans- 
port the  government's  mails,  munitions,  troops,  &c.,  whenever  required  so  to  do,  and 
that  the  government  at  all  times  shall  have  the  preference  over  private  parties;  but 
that  the  transportation  in  all  cases  shall  be  done  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  which 
in  no  case  (of  preference  or  otherwise)  shall  exceed  the  rates  paid  by  any  private  party 
for  the  same  kind  of  service,  while  in  all  cases,  even  where  the  ordinary  r  ; 
fair  and  reasonable  j)er  se,  the  government  shall  have  the  benefit  of  those  exceptional 
reductions  of  rate  which  railroads  frequently  make,  sometimes  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  sometimes  as  a  matter  of  favor. 

Another  suit  was  brought  by  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  which 
was  similar  to  the  first  suit  cited  by  me. 

I  also  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Wardell, 
appellant,  V8.  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  et  al.^  recently  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Field  delivering  the  opinion, 
in  which  the  legality  of  the  contract  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  by  which  certiin  parties  were  permitted  to 
mine  coal  from  land  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  company,  was  passed 
upon.    The  court  says  that — 

The  scheme  disclosed  by  this  agreement  has  no  feature  which  relieves  it  of  its  fraud- 
ulent character;  it  was  a  fraudulent  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  con- 
tractors wno  devised  and  carried  it  into  execution,  not  only  against  the  company,  but 
also  against  the  government,  which  had  largely  contributed  to  its  aid  by  the  loan  of 
bonds  and  by  the  grant  of  lands. 

The  court  before  this  conclusion  says — 

Hence  all  arrangements  by  directors  of  a  railroad  company  to  secure  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  at  its  expense,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  company  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  original  one,  with  an  understanding  that  they,  or  some  of  them,  shall  take 
stock  in  it,  and  then  that  valuable  contracts  shall  be  given  to  it,  in  the  profits  of  which 
they,  as  stockholders  in  the  new  company,  are  to  share,  are  so  many  unlawful  devices 
to  enrich  themselves  to  the  detriment  of  tne  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  original 
company,  and  will  be  condemned  whenever  brought  before  the  courts  for  consideration. 

In  Appendix  11  will  be  found  the  full  text  of  the  opinion. 

LEGISLATIVE   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  7,  1878, 
amending  the  act  entitb^  ^^  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
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road  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  to  secure  tQ  the  government  the  use  of  same  for  postal,  military, 
and  other  purposes,^'  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  the  subsidized  por- 
tion of  the  Kansas  division  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  formerly  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  within  the  operations  of  said  act  requiring  the 
establishment  of  sinking  funds  and  the  payment  of  "25  per  cent,  of  net 
earnings,"  and  that  the  annual  requirement  shall  be  a  sum  not  less  than 
$300,000. 

I  repeat,  with  approval,  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his 
report  for  1880,  that — 

Sufficient  appropriation  be  made  to  enable  aU  land-g^ant  companies  which  have 
covenanted  to  transport  troops  and  supplies  free  of  toll  or  other  charge  to  be  paid  50 
per  cent,  of  their  ordinary  charge  for  government  transportation,  on  the  condition  that 
if  this  amount  is  accepted,  it  be  in  full  of  all  demands  and  claims  upon  the  government 
for  such  services. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  would  recommend  that  Congress  consider  the 
question  whether  provision  should  not  be  made  to  establish  permafnently, 
or  for  a  stated  period,  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  railroads  mentioned. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  tariff,  or  ordinary  rate  of  the  companies,  would 
be  a  compensation  just  to  the  railroads  and  the  government,  and  proper 
for  permanent  application. 

THE  PERSONNEL  AND  EXPENSE  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  following-named  persons  were  employes  of  this  office  on  June  30, 
1881: 

Annual  salary. 

Theophilus  French,  auditor $3,600 

F.  B.  Pickerill,  hookkeeper 2,400 

W.  M.  Thompson,  assistant  hookkeeper 2, 000 

Henry  filackstone,  engineer 2,000 

MissE.  W.  Rogers,  clerk 1,600 

Miss  Kate  Schmidt,  copyist 900 

A.  8.  Seely,  messeng^" 720 

Thomas  Hassard,  (temporary)  draughtsman 1, 200 

E.  J.  Lockwood,  (temporary)  copyist 900 

Miss  M.  L.  Barnard,  (temporary)  copyist 720 

Henry  S.  Leonard,  (temporary)  messenger 600 

On  this  day,  November  1, 1881,  the pet^sonnel  is  as  follows: 

Annual  salary. 

Joseph  K.  McCammon,  commissioner $4,500 

F.  B.  Pickerill,  bookkeeper 2,400 

W.  M.  Thompson,  assistant  bookkeeper 2,000 

Henry  Blackstone,  engineer 2,500 

Luther  W.  Hickork,  clerk 1,400 

Miss  Kate  Schmidt,  copyist 900 

A.  S.  Seely,  messenger 720 

Thomas  Hassard,  (temporary)  draughtsman 1,500 

E.  M.  Hardin,  (temporary)  copyist 900 

James  S.  Phillips,  (temporary)  copyist 900 

Of  the  appropriations  for  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1881,  amounting  to  $15,700,  the  following  sums  have  been  expended, 
viz:  Salaries,  $12,897.21;  traveling  and  incidental  expenses,  $2,199.07; 
in  all,  amounting  to  $15,096.28. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 
are  as  follows:  "Salaries,  office  of  the  commissioner  of  railroads,"  for 
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commissioDer,  $4,500;  bookkeeper,  $2,400;  assistant  bookkeeper,  $2,000; 
railroad  engiiieer,  $2,500;  one  clerk,  $1,400;  one  copyist,  $900;  one 
messenger,  $600= $14,300.  Traveling  expenses,  $2,500;  contingent  ex- 
penses, $300=$2,800;  making  in  all,  $17,100. 

The  estimates  which  have  been  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1883,  are  as  follows:  Commissioner,  $5,000;  bookkeeper,  $2,500; 
assistant  bookkeeper,  $2,000;  railroad  engineer,  $2,500;  one  clerk, 
$1,600;  one  clerk,  $1,400;  one  copyist,  $900;  one  messenger,  720= 
$16,620.  Traveling  expenses,  $3,000;  contingent  expenses,  $500= 
$3,500;  making  in  all,  $20,120. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  general  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  bureau. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  K.  McCAMMON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 
Ofpice  of  Commissioner  op  Eailroads, 

Wdshington^  D.  0.,  November  1, 1881. 

Sir:  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  inspection  of  railroads  named 
in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  19, 1878,  establishing  the  offige  of 
Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  made  since  my  appointment  as  railroad 
engineer  in  February  last. 

Two  inspection  trips  have  been  made  within  this  period.  The  first 
was  made  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  of  the  current  year, 
and  embraced  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  from  Saint  Louis  to  Pacific 
Station;  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway,  fix)m  Pacific  to 
Wichita;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  from  Wichita, 
via  Kewton,  to  Albuquerque  and  to  Deming  (the  junction  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  and'  New  Mexico) ;  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Albuquerque,  running  southwest  a  distance 
of  about  160  miles,  and  terminating  at  a  point  west  of  Fort  Wingate; 
the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad;  that  portion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  leased  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico;  the  Pacific  and  Pend  D'Oreille  divisions  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and 
the  Oregon  Central  Railroad;  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad;  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  including  the  Colorado  division,  running  from  Cheyenne 
to  Denver;  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  these  roads  in  such  general  good  condition, 
they  having  recently  passed  through  a  rather  severe  winter  season,  with- 
out sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  any  general  repair  and  surfacing 
of  track,  &c.,  showing  that  the  improvements  spoken  of  by  my  prede- 
cessor were  of  substantial  character.  However,  the  favorable  condition 
of  these  railroads,  under  all  the  circumstances,  still  leaves  much  to  be 
done  in  order  to  bring  them  to  that  standard  condition  that  true  econ- 
omy in  their  maintenance  and  operation  suggests. 

This  last  remark  will  apply  particularly  to  the  bridges.  Compara- 
tively few  of  them  are  supplied  with  safety  floors  and  iron  guard-rails, 
to  save  trains  that  may  be  derailed  from  bunching  the  cross-ties  or 
breaking  the  floor-beams  and  dashing  through  to  the  stream  bel6w,  or 
from  going  through  the  side  of  the  bridge. 

BaUast  is  in  very  limited  supply  at  many  points  on  the  roads,  and 
drainage  is  also  much  needed. 

The  second  trip  of  inspection  covered  the  period  from  August  18  to 
October  1,  and  the  following-named  roads  were  examined  in  detail:  the 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railway ;  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railroad ;  the  Kansas  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway; 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad;  and  the  Central  Branch 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
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There  remainB  abundant  opportunity  for  improvements  in  the  bridges 
and  trestles  on  many  of  these  roads,  as  well  as  the  widening  of  embank- 
ments and  cuttings,  in  drainage,  and  in  ballasting  the  road  beds. 

In  the  annual  reports  for  1879  and  1880,  the  railroad  engineer  has 
spoken  very  plainly  of  the  defects  in  the  floors  of  many  of  the  bridges 
and  trestles  on  the  Western  railroads ;  that  especially  are  they  want- 
ing  in  the  proper  guard-rails  to  save  derailed  trains  from  going  through 
bridges  into  the  streams  below ;  and  cites  one  case  where  the  coroner's 
jury  report,  among  other  defects,  that  the  railroad  company's  "floor 
system  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  while  in  accordance  with 
approved  practice  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  was  not  altogether  safe, 
and  it  lacked  the  necessary  precaution  against  disaster  resulting  &om 
derailed  trains." 

ISo  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  for  the  failure  to  supply  such 
guards  as  shall  give  to  the  traveling  community  satisfactory  assurance 
of  protection  from  destruction,  in  case  of  derailment  of  locomotive  or 
cars  in  passing  over  bridges. 

As  iron  or  steel  will  probably  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  wood  in  the 
construction  of  important  bridges  on  all  railroads  built  or  to  be  built, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  provision  of  some  satisfac- 
•  tory  testing  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  their  construction.  Itis  equally 
desirable  that  a  constructing  engineer  should  either  design  the  bridge 
or  have  the  plans  submitted  to  him  lor  his  approval. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  great  disparity  in  the  uniformity  of  train 
signals,  your  attention  is  invit^  to  the  table  of  ''whistle  signals  in  use 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  compiled  by  W.  F. 
Allen,  and  published  iu  the  Traveler's  Official  Guide  for  October,  1881. 
An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  the  fact  that  among  the  two  hun- 
dred roads  embraced  therein,  with  the  exception  of  three  short  whistles 
for  backing,  there  is  no  signal  employed  having  the  same  meaning  in  all 
cases.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress 
be  invited  to  this  subject,  in  order  that  the  proper  steps  may  be  taken  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  oi  signals  throughout  the  Crnit.ed  States. 

In  compiling  this  report,  the  several  raikoads  have  not  been  taken  up 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  inspected,  but  have  been  considered,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  the  same  order  as  in  former  reports. 

Ist.  Eoads  that  have  been  aided  with  bonds,  lands,  right  of  way,  &c, 
granted  by  the  United  States. 

2d.  Boads  that  have  been  aided  with  lands  and  right  of  way  by  the 
United  States. 

3d.  Boads  that  have  been  aided  with  lands,  right  of  way,  &c.,  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  sundry  States  for  that  purpose. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

This  line  is  still  operated  in  two  grand  divisions,  viz,  the  Union  Divis- 
ion, embracing  the  line  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Ogden  and  controlled 
branches,  and  the  Kansas  Division,  embracing  the  line  from  Kansas  City 
to  Cheyenne  and  controlled  branches. 

These  gi-and  divisions  will  each  be  considered  separately. 

The  road  owned  is: 

Hlles. 

ConncilBlnffs  to  junction  with  Central  Pacific 1,038.458 

Kanaas  City  (State  line)  to  Denver 638.6 

Leavenworth  to  Junction 31. 9 

Denver  to  Cheyenne 105.89 

Total  owned 1.814.848 
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Boad  controlled  and  operated  June  30, 1881,  was: 

MUes. 

Omaha  and  Repabllcan  Valley 199.2 

Omaha,  Niobrara  and  Black  Hills 162. 9 

Colorado  Central 1H4 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western 252 

Mar^'sville  and  Blue  Valley 50.6 

Summit  County ^ 

Utah  and  Northern 479.8 

Carbondale  Branch 32 

Junction  City  and  Fort  Kearney 70 

Solomon  Railroad 57 

Salina  and  Southwestern 51 

Boulder  Valley 27 

Golden,  Boulder  and  Caribou.* 6 

Total 1,597.5 

Five  miles  of  the  road  owned,  west  from  Ogden,  is  leased  to  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Company,  leaving  grand  total  owned  and  operated  June  30, 
1881,  3,412.348  miles. 

UNION  DIVISION,  MAIN  LINE,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  ;rO  OGDEN. 

Inspection  was  made  in  June,  1881. 

Yarions  improvements  in  alignment  and  grades,  as  well  as  jn  grad- 
uation and  bridging,  have  been  made.  A  very  important  change  in 
grades,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  at  Elkhorn  HiU,  has  been 
progressing.  Up  to  June  1,  61,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation  had 
been  removed  and  52,502  cubic  yards  of  embankment  had  been  built, 
leaving  at  that  date  78,248  cubic  yards  of  excavation  to  be  removed, 
and  65,000  cubic  yards  of  embankment  to  be  built,  in  order  to  finish 
that  important  improvement.  The  work  is  expected  to  be  completed 
during  the  coming  winter,  when  the  maximum  grade  of  79.2  feet  per 
mile  wiU  be  reduced  to  21  feet  per  mile.  Many  of  the  narrow  embank- 
ments have  been  widened,  and  the  line  and  surface  of  the  track  much 
improved;  but  there  still  remains  considerable  similar  work  to  be  done 
at  various  points  on  the  road. 

The  floods  and  high-water  of  the  spring  of  1881  caused  much  damage 
to  the  road,  overflowing  and  washing  the  embankments  badly  in  the 
valley  of  Platte  Eiver,  especially  between  Elkhorn  and  Columbus,  a 
distance  of  60  miles.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done  in  raising 
the  grade  of  the  road  bed  at  the  exposed  points,  in  order  to  place  it 
above  similar  high- water  in  the  future.  About  one  mile  of  track  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fremont  has  been  raised  2  and  2  J  feet;  also  at  and  near  Elk- 
horn River  bridge.  Between  Council  Blufis  and  Ogden  there  has  been 
laid  this  year  17,559.5  tons  of  steel  rails,  weighing  severally  56,  58,  and 
60  pounds  per  lineal  yard.  Taking  58  pounds  as  the  average  weighty 
the  above  amount  of  rails  would  be  equivalent  to  192.6  miles  of  track. 
Twenty-seven  and  one-quarter  miles  of  new  side  track  was  laid  this  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  made  in  the  frogs,  switches,  or  targets 
within  the  present  year.  No  considerable  additions  have  been  made  in 
ballasting  the  track.  Where  it  has  been  done  it  has  been  chiefly  of  gxavel, 
which  is  accessible  at  a  few  points  on  the  road. 

The  total  number  of  cross-ties  put  into  the  track  from  January  1  to 
August  1,  1881,  was  173,809  (covering  about  ^%  miles  of  road,  at  2,640 
per  mile).  Of  tbis  number  32,777  were  cedar,  122,293  common  pine,  and 
18,739  oak,  and  cost,  respectively,  55, 55,  and  90  cents.  This  would  hardly 
supply  the  natural  decay  and  wear. 
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Ten  iron  truss  bridges  have  been  substituted  for  wooden  bridges,  gen- 
6r%lly  in  spans  of  150  feet  each,  making  a  total  of  1,535  feet  of  new 
iron  bridging.  Truss  and  pile  bridges  of  the  aggregate  length  of 
5,345  feet  have  been  rebuilt  during  the  past  year.  The  truss  bridge*!3 
have  guard  rails  placed  on  them,  to  save  derailed  trains  from  passing  off. 

The  specifications  for  the  standard  water  station  adopted  consist  of  a 
circular  frost-proof  tank  24  feet  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  height,  mounted 
on  cast-iron  columns,  which  are  set  on  stone  and  concrete  foundations ; 
Halliday  windmill,  with  wheels  25  feet  in  diameter. 

The  pump  pits  are  lined  with  cast  iron,  and  the  wells  12  feet  in  diam- 
eter curbed  with  oak  plank,  iron  bound.  Water  stations  of  the  above 
description  have  been  erected  at  the  following-named  stations  between 
November  1, 1880,  and  October  1, 1881 :  At  Gibbon,  with  well  26  feet 
deep;  Brady  Island,  15  feet  deep;  Kearney,  22  feet  deep;  Willow  Is- 
lam!, 13  feet  deep;  at  Echo  the  well  was  dug  last  year.  At  Clark's, 
water- works  as  described  are  in  the  course  of  construction  and  approach- 
ing completion.  At  North  Bend  and  Columbus  the  tanks  and  wells  have 
b^n  replaced  by  new  ones;  at  North  Bend  the  well  is  16  feet  deep,  and 
at  Columbus  22  feet  deep.  New  tanks  are  completed  to  replace  the  old 
ones  at  the  following  stations:  Alkali,  Ogalalla,  Lodge  Pole,  and  Potter. 

A  new  water  tank  is  being  built  at  Laramie,  to  be  supplied  from  a  spring. 
At  Rawlins  the  machinery  for  boring  a  well  is  being  erected,  but  the 
boring  not  begun.  At  Fillmore  and  Table  Rock,  present  depth  of  boring 
750  feet  each.    At  Salt  Works,  work  is  in  same  condition  as  at  Rawlins. 

Coal  sheds  on  stone  foundations  are  being  erected  at  Columbus  and 
at  Medicine  Bow;  each  shed  contains  16  coal  bins,  with  a  capacity  of  20 
tons  each,  and  32  chutes,  with  a  capacity  of  4  tons  each.  For  the  con- 
venient unloading  of  coal  into  the  chutes,  the  cars  are  run  into  the  build- 
ing by  locomotives. 

Buildings  for  locomotives  and  car  department  have  been  added  or 
are  in  contemplation  at  the  following  points,  viz:  At  Omaha,  car  shops 
(wood)  200  by  300  feet,  commenced;  Grand  Island,  smith  shop  (stone) 
75  by  150  feet,  completed;  car  shop  (stone)  100  by  150  feet,  completed; 
North  Platte  (old  engine-house  destroyed  by  storm  on  the  25th  June, 
1881),  new  engine-house  (brick),  25  stalls,  completed;  new  boiler  shops 
(brick),  50  by  125  feet,  completed;  oil  house  (brick),  40  by  60  feet,  com- 
pleted; and  store  room  (brick),  40  by  60  feet,  completed. 

Cheyenne,  smith  shop  (wood),  25  by  80  feet,  completed ;  store  room 
(wood),  25  by  40  feet,  completed. 

Rock  Springs,  engine-house  (wood),  2  stalls,  completed. 

At  Green  River  the  following  are  contemplated :  new  machine  and 
car  shop  (wood),  25  by  80;  new  pump  and  boiler  house  (wood),  26  by 
34 ;  and  new  smith  shop  (wood),  36  by  44.  ^ 

New  machinery  has  been  placed  in  the  shops  at  North  Platte,  Omaha, 
Laramie,  Evanston,  Rawlins,  and  Cheyenne. 

The  coal  department  has  erected  at  the  Carbon  mines  14  tenement 
houses,  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and  dump-house,  all  of  wood. 

At  Rock  Spring  mines,  12  tenements  for  white  laborers,  18  tenements 
for  Chinese  laborers,  engine  and  boiler  house,  and  slack-house. 

At  Almy  mines,  12  tenement  houses  for  white  laborers  and  20  for 
Chinese  laborers. 

At  Shelton,  Denver  Junction,  and  Echo,  new  passenger  stations  have 
been  built,  and  at  Denver  Junction  a  freight  depot  and  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  agent. 
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Connecting  roads,  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
way,  were  extended  during  the  year  1880  as  follows: 

Miles. 

(Anaba  and  Republican  Valley  Railroad 67.2 

Maryaville  and  Blue  Valley 12.6 

Omaba,  Niobrara  and  Black  HiUs 81.9 

Ecbo  and  Park  City 27.2 

Utah  and  Nortbera 75.8 

Selmaand  Southwestern 15 

Making  increased  mileage 279. 7 

The  Julesburg  branch,  extending  from  Denver  Junction  ^on  the  main 
line)  to  Omaha  Junction,  on  the  Denver  division,  is  located  in  the  South 
Platte  Valley,  crossing  the  river  16  miles  from  Omaha  Junction. 

The  length  of  the  line  is  151.16  miles,  of  which  131.4  miles  are  tangent. 
The  maximum  degree  of  curvature  is  one  degree,  and  the  total  curvature 
of  the  line  is  but  769^  2V ;  the  maximum  grade,  both  east  and  west,  is 
15.84  feet  per  mile.  The  greater  portion  of  this  road  is  built  on  light 
embankments,  with  very  few  cuttings,  thus  securing  cheap  maintenance 
and  immunity  fix)m  snow  blockades  in  winter. 

Excellent  water  is  readily  obtained  from  wells  and  ftt)ra  the  Platte 
River.  The  entire  line  is  laid  with  steel  rails ;  that  portion  of  the  track 
constructed  in  1880  was  of  56  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  that  of  1881  of  60 
pounds  to  the  yard. 

The  crossing  of  the  South  Platte  is  accomplished  by  an  oak  pile  bridge, 
2,600  feet  in  length,  the  work  on  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Another  very  important  and  extended  branch,  called  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  leaves  the  main  line  at  Granger,  running  northwest,  crossing  the 
Utah  Northern  Road  at  Port  Neuf  in  Idaho,  and  extending  to  Baker 
City  in  Oregon,  some  600  miles  in  length. 

The  company  report  100  miles  of  road-bed  graded,  and  25  miles  of  track 
laid  in  September,  and  they  are  actively  at  work  grading  and  preparing 
to  extend  the  track  to  Baker  City,  there  to  connect  with  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  Company's  lines,  thus  reaching  the  Pacific  coast  by 
another  and  independent  route,  and  opening  a  broad  belt  of  country  lor 
occupancy. 

Tlie  snow-sheds  and  fences  have  had  no  additions  or  extensions  made 
to  them,  and  have  only  received  ordinary  repair.  Considerable  further 
repair  to  both,  to  make  them  effective,  should  be  made  before  the  coming 
winter. 

There  are  very  vahiable  deposits  of  mineral  on  the  line  of  the  road, 
especially  in  iron  and  coal,  and  very  large  deposits  of  fine  white  sand, 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  country,  and  admirably  adapted  to  manufacture 
of  fine  glass ;  also  large  deposits  of  soda.  The  extent  and  richness  of 
some  of  these  strata  of  iron  ores  (assaying  from  60  to  70  per  centum)  in 
close  proximity  as  they  are  to  rich  veins  of  bituminous  coal,  would  invite 
capital  to  be  employed  in  their  manufacture  for  various  uses  and  pur- 
poses, and  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  the  "Bessemer''  rail,  for 
which  there  is,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  a  large  demand,  in  the 
maintenance  of  roads  already  constructed,  as  well  as  for  those  to  be 
built  in  connection  with  the  further  development  of  this  section  of  the 
country. 

The  strata  of  coal  found  at  various  points  near  the  main  line  of  the 
road  are  of  various  thicknesses,  running  ftx)m  4  and  5  feet  to  9  feet,  and 
in  some  places  to  27  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  Oregon  Short  Line  I  am 
informed  that  the  road  is  tunneled  through  a  stratum  of  superior  bitu- 
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minoas  coal  80  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  better  qnality  than  any  other  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  * 

The  company  report  having  contracted  for  60,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
for  repairs  of  tracks  and  to  lay  extensions  and  branches  now  under 
construction. 

KANSAS  DIVISION,  UNION  PACIFIC. 

This  division  was  inspected  in  September,  1881. 

There  have  been  various  and  important  improvements  made  in  the  past 
year.  The  permanent  way  has  evidently  received  considerable  attention, 
in  order  to  place  it  in  its  present  improved  condition,  more  especially  on 
the  Smoky  Hill  division.  At  many  points  embankments  have  been 
widened,  and  the  ditches  received  proper  attention ;  but  over  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  road  this  class  of  work  has  been  neglected. 

Laborers  are  scarce  and  high  prices  demanded,  but  it  would  be  poor 
economy  to  allow  the  road  to  run  down  because  of  increased  expense  in 
this  particular. 

The  Kaw  division  has  shared  more  largely  in  improvements  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  road.  The  short  intervening  sections  of  iron  between 
the  steel  rail  track  have  been  removed,  and  the  gaps  filled  with  steel, 
thus  making  a  continuous  all  steel  rail  track  from  the  Kansas  State  line 
to  the  174.6  mile,  the  remaining  distance  of  25.4  miles  being  laid  with 
iron  rails. 

On  the  Smoky  Hill  division  there  are  50.8  miles  of  steel  and  161.6  miles 
of  iron-rail  track,  and  on  the  Denver  division  54.9  miles  of  steel  and  161.6 
miles  of  iron  rails.  There  are  no  steel  rails  on  the  Cheyenne  division. 
The  total  amount  of  steel  track  on  the  Kansas  di\ision  is  280.3  miles, 
leaving  464.4  miles  to  be  supplied.  During  the  past  year  662,678  new 
croHS-ties  have  been  used. 

At  Armstrong,  Lawrence,  Wamego,  Salina,  Brookville.  Ellis,  Cleve- 
land, Wallace,  Hugo,  and  Denver,  new  platforms  have  oeen  erected; 
and  coal  chutes  at  Wamego,  28  pockets;  Hugo,  24  pockets;  Brookville. 
24  pockets;  Ellis,  24  pockets;  Wallace,  28  pockets;  and  Denver,  28 
pockets.  A  combination  platform  and  chute  of  4  pockets  is  also  located 
at  Cheyenne  Wells. 

Buildings^  cfcc. 

The  company  has  made  many  additions  in  new  buildings  for  shops, 
depots,  &c.,  among  which  the  following  deserve  mention :  At  Kansas 
City,  ft^me  freight  house  and  oflace  with  extensive  covered  freight  plat- 
form ;  at  Armstrong,  office,  storehouse,  and  oil-house,  with  additions  to 
locomotive,  smith,  and  car  shops,  dry-house,  charcx)alhou8e,  and  fire- 
department  building;  at  Brookville  and  Collyer,  station  buildings;  at 
Wallace,  ice-house  and  tenement-house;  at  Box  Elder,  frame  freight- 
house  ;  at  Denver,  stone  freight-house  and  office,  stone  oil  and  powder 
house,  extensive  open  platforms,  a  stone  engine-house  with  28  stalls  and 
very  complete  in  all  appointments,  with  office  attached.  Houses  pro- 
vided with  tanks  for  storing  oil  have  been  erected  at  Brookville,  Ellis, 
Wallace,  and  Denver. 

Water  supply. 

Standard  water  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  gallons  each  are  located 
at  the  following  points :  Eureka  Lake,  Bismarck,  Ellsworth,  Black  Wolf, 
Hays,  Wakeeny,  Collyer,  Cleveland,  Sheridan,  Wallace,  Cheyenne  Wells, 
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Mirage,  Eiver  Bend,  Byer's  Station,  and  Denver.  Poage's  standard 
water  columns  are  located  at  Kansas  City,  Armstrong,  Bismarck,  and 
Wamego.  New  wells  have  been  dug  and  windmills  erected  at  Evans 
and  Pierce. 

Bridges. 

Over  all  the  principal  streams  where  trass  bridges  are  required,  with 
the  exception  of  Wolf  Creek  and  Delaware  Eiver,  wrought-iron  struct- 
ures have  been  erected. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  June,  1881. 

On  June  30,  1881,  the  company  was  o|>erating  on  the  main  line, 
branches,  and  leased  lines  2,722.05  miles  of  railroad. '  Of  this  amount 
1,204.50  miles  are  owned  and  1,517.55  miles  operated  under  lease.  The 
line  is  in  good  order,  the  track  being  smooth,  well  ballasted  and  sur- 
faced. Of  the  1,204.50  miles  owned  by  the  company,  it  has  received  from 
the  United  States  a  grant  of  land  for  1,012.47  miles  of  the  road,  and  bonds 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  860.66  miles. 

At  Oakland  the  shops  of  the  Western  division  are  located,  and  consist 
of  an  engine-house  with  24  stalls,  machine,  car,  and  blacksmith  shops, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  ordinary  repairs. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  company  are  at  Sacramento,. and  are  ex- 
tensive and  complete  in  all  their  arrangements.  The  buildings  are  gen- 
erally of  brick,  with  galvanizediron  roofis,  and  comprise  an  engine-house 
with  25  stalls,  machine,  car,  paint,  boiler,  and  bla<^ksmith  shops,  rolling- 
mill,  furnaces  for  making  locomotive  and  car  springs,  foundry  for  mak- 
ing car-wheels,  castings,  &c.  The  company  also  has  shops  and  engine- 
houses  at  Rocklin,  Truckee,  Wadsworth,  Winnemuccai>  Carlin,  Wells, 
and  Terrace.  Between  Blue  Canon  and  Truckee  the  company  has  estab- 
lished a  very  complete  system  of  watchmen's  signals,  by  telegraph  and 
telephone,  for  use  in  the  snow-sheds.  The  circuit  is  41.3  miles  in  length, 
with  5  day  and  night  telegraph  stations  and  M  boxes  and  8  telephones 
as  auxiliaries.  There  is  also  a  dial  having  12  numbers,  which  will  give 
notice  of  any  damage  or  accident  that  may  occur. 

A  locomotive  with  water-cars  is  also  stationed  conveniently  for  the 
protection  of  the  snow-sheds  in  case  of  fire. 

The  company  report  that  during  the  past  year  no  iron  rails  were  laid 
in  the  main  track ;  96.73  miles  were  relaid  with  steel  rails,  nearly  all  of 
which  weighed  60  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  205,608  new  cross-ties  were 
placed  in  the  track.  The  length  of  the  various  sidings  was  increased 
4.80  miles.  The  "  Wharton  ^  or  the  "  Lorenz  "  safety  switches  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard,  28  having  been  placed  in  the  track  during  the 
past  year. 

No  iron  bridges  or  trestles  were  built  during  the  year,  nor  any  im- 
portant renewals  made  in  the  wooden  bridges  or  trestles  otner  than  nec- 
essary repairs  required  to  keep  them  in  safe  condition. 

The  Humboldt  bridge,  near  Oreana,  was  raised  23^  inches,  and  new 
floor-beams,  stringers,  and  cross-ties  put  on. 

New  standard  frost-proof  water-tanks  have  been  constructed  at  the 
following  points :  Blue  Creek,  50,000  gallons ;  Ogden,  50,400  gallons  ; 
and  at  Beowawe,  Peko,  and  Stone-House  30,000  gallons  each. 

At  Ogden  Station  new  car  repair  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  lumber-shed, 
section  of  new  round-house,  cattle-pens  and  platforms,  oil  and  lamp 
house  of  brick,  fuel-house,  fflatforms,  office,  &c.,  were  constructed. 
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Buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  section  gangs  were  erected  at  the 
following  points :  Deseret,  Grolconda,  Humboldt,  Mill  City,  Palisade, 
Quarry,  Bose  Creek,  and  Winn^mucca.  New  transfer  platforms  have 
been  built  at  Ogden,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire  in  June  last. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  of  the  work  in  improving  the  align- 
ment and  surface  of  the  track  and  the  removal  of  defective  rails  and 
decayed  cross-ties ;  but  a  liberal  supply  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  bal- 
last is  much  needed. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1881. 

This  road  is  leased  by  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  and  extends  from 
Huron,  Cal.,  tx)  the  Colorado  River  at  Fort  Yuma,  a  distance  of  630  miles. 
There  is  a  land  grant  for  the  entire  length  of  the  ro^. 

Near  Pomona,  about  215  miles  west  of  Yuma,  an  extensive  and  val- 
uable tin  mine  is  now  being  worked 

At  Mojave  there  is  an  engine-house  for  15  engines,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  on  the  116-foot  grades  of  the  Tahatchapi  Mountains.  There 
is  also  a  small  repair  shop  at  this  point. 

At  Lancaster,  Wilmington,  and  Santa  Monicaare  frame  engine-houses 
of  one,  two,  and  three  stalls  each. 

At  Tulare,  the  shops  of  the  Visalia  and  Tulare  divisions  are  located, 
and  consist  of  an  engine-house  with  13  stalls,  machine-shop,  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  store-room  and  offices.  These  shops  are  supplied  with  tools 
for  all  ordinary  work.  There  is*  an  engine-house  with  6  stalls,  at 
Sumner. 

At  Los  Angeles,  the  shops  of  the  Yuma  and  Los  Angeles  divisions 
are  located,  and  comprise  an  engine-house  with  18  stalls,  machine  and 
car  shop.  A  stationary  engine  building  of  brick,  with  iron  roof,  contains 
large  store-rooms  and  offices  of  master  mechanic  and  shop  clerk  of  the 
division. 

At  Yuma,  there  is  an  engine-house  of  wood  with  15  stalls,  which  is 
supplied  with  hand  tools  for  doing  light  engine  repairs,  and  a  store  and 
car  tool-house. 

The  track  and  road  bed  are  generally  in  very  fair  order,  being  smooth 
and  well  graded  and  the  embankments  in  repair.  The  company  report 
340  miles  of  the  entire  distance  of  550  miles,  laid  with  50-pound  steel 
rails,  and  the  balance  with  SOpound  iron  rails.  These  are  compara- 
tively new.  The  road  is  ballasted  with  such  material  as  was  available, 
principally  of  sand,  but  occasionally  gravel  or  broken  stone  is  used. 

The  bridging  is  nearly  all  of  pile  and  trestle,  and  conforms  to  the 
plans  adopted  on  the  Central  Pacific  Road. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  station  buildings  during  the 
pnst  year. 

The  water  supply  over  much  of  the  road  is  deficient,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  water  trains  are  run  through  much  of  the  desert  land 
for  general  supply,  not  only  for  locomotives,  but  for  the  employes  along 
the  road. 

The  tunnels  are  lined  with  wood,  faced  with  galvanized  sheet-iron  as 
a  protection  against  fire. 

The  Southern  Pacific  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  extends  from 
Yuma,  Cal.,  via  El  Paso,  in  Texas,  to  Doming,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad.  This  is  not  a  subsidized  road, 
but  it  forms  an  important  link  in  the  new  southern  route  of  the  Central 
Pacific  system. 

28  s  I 
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The  road  and  rolling  stock  are  in  very  fair  condition,  and  the  biiops^ 
and  engine-houses  at  Yama  and  Tucson  are  sufficient  for  the  present 
business  of  the  road. 

The  local  traffic  is  almost  entirely  connected  with  the  mining  interest 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  rapid  development  of  these  mines  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  must  necessarily  be  materially  increased. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

PACIFIC  DIVISION. 

* 

Inspection  of  this  division  was  made  in  May,  1881.  No  inspection 
was  made  of  the  Eastern  division. 

From  Kalama  the  road  extends  a  distance  of  105  miles  to  Tacoma,  on 
Puget's  Sound,  and  is  well  graded  and  in  good  surface.  The  track  is^ 
laid  with  56-pound  iron  rails,  with  flat  splice  bars  breaking  joint  on  the 
same  cross-ties,  and  is  ballasted  with  gravel.  The  number  of  trestles 
on  this  line  is  a  serious  drawback,  which  can  only  be  overcome  at  great 
expense  by  substituting  embankments.  The  alignment  is  faulty,  there 
being  a  number  of  places  where  sharp  curves  are  reversed,  with  no  tan- 
gents intervening,  and  at  other  places  the  tangents  are  too  short. 

All  the  bridges  and  trestles  la<3k  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  derailed  trains. 

The  company  have  made  some  betterments  during  the  year,  among^ 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  rebuilding  of  Youth  River  truss  bridge,  a 
span  of  180  feet,  and  supplying  stone  masonry  abutments;  renewing^ 
the  Olequa  bridge  of  120  feet  span;  renewing  about  1,400  piles  at  the 
Tacoma  wharf;  laying  8  miles  of  steel  rail  track,  &c. 

The  Puyallup  ^^ranch  extends  from  Tacoma  to  Carbondale,  a  distance 
of  34  miles,  and  is  in  a  fair  condition  for  a  coal  road.  The  track  is  laid 
with  56-pound  iron  rails,  flat  splice  bars,  with  joints  opposite  and  gen- 
erally suspended  between  the  cross-ties. 

The  company  has  shops  at  Tacoma  for  the  repair  of  locomotives  and 
cars;  large  warehouse;  extensive  coal  wharves;  and  a  large  hotel,  which 
is  well  kept. 

The  locomotives  are  fair,  but  the  passenger  cars  are  without  air-brakes 
or  safety  platforms.    The  rolling  stock  is  old  st>  le. 

From  Ainsworth,  the  company  is  extending  its  line  eastward,  and  on 
May  20,  1881,  had  constructed  124  miles.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  the  cross-ties  are  laid  4  feet  apart,  but  this  defect  will  be  rem- 
edied as  soon  as  the  track  is  extended  into  the  timber  region.  About 
8  miles  is  ballasted  with  gravel,  the  balance  being  unballasted. 

The  alignment  is  good,  and  the  maximum  gra^e  52.8  feet  per  mile, 
except  in  a  few  places,  which  will  be  reduced  ft^m  63.36  feet.  The  track 
is  laid  with  50-pound  steel  rails,  with  flat  splice  bars  on  tangents,  and 
flat  and  angle  bars  on  curves.  The  company  has  on  hand  and  in  transit 
steel  rails  to  lay  80  miles  of  track.  It  has  8  water  stations  on  this  section 
of  the  roail,  and  the  water  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quality.  There 
are  also  about  50  trestles,  the  longest  of  which  is  00  spans  of  16  feet 
each — 1,440  feet.  The  telegraph  line  has  been  built  for  57  miles,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  poles  are  on  hand  to  finish  the  124  miles. 

No  part  of  this  line  has  been  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  tract  to  connect  the  road  at  Ainsworth  with  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company's  line  at  Wallula,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  has 
been  completed,  and  the  road  used  in  common. 
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OENTEAL  BEANCH  UNION  PACIFIC  EAILEOAD. 

This  company  owns  the  subsidized  line  from  Atchison  to  Waterville, 
Kans.,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  leases  the  lines  of  the  Atchison, 
Colorado  and  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  261  miles,  making  a  total  owned, 
and  leased  of  361  miles;  the  whole  being  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Pacific system. 

Subsidized  line. 

Inspection  was  made  in  September,  1881. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  road  are  very  fair,  the  line  quite 
direct,  and  the  grades  moderate.  The  line  is  undulating,  the  steeper 
grades  being  short,  so  that  the  momentum  of  the  heavier  trains  aids 
materially  in  passing  them  over. 

The  whole  length  of  the  road  was  originally  laid  with  iron  rails  60 
pounds  per  yard,  and  with  the  old  style  wrought- iron  chair  fastening.  In 
the  past  year  19  miles  of  the  track  have  been  relaid  with  new  rails  of 
5i  and  56  pounds  per  yard,  and  12  miles  of  the  track  have  had  the  chairs 
removed  and  their  places  supplied  with  the  double-angle  splice  bar. 
There  are  1^  miles  of  steel  rail  track  at  Atchison,  which  is  all  the  steel  rail 
in  the  entire  road. 

A  number  of  new  sidings  have  been  laid  during  the  past  year  for  the 
more  convenient  passing  of  trains  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
freight  at  stations;  their  total  length  being  11,000  feet. 

During  the  year  60,000  white-oak  cross-ties  have  been  put  into  the 
track,  at  a  cost  of  55  cents  each,  and  11  miles  of  the  road  have  been  bal- 
lasted with  stone,  and  10  miles  with  good  gravel.  The  company  ex- 
pect to  continue  tnis  operation  until  the  whole  road  shall  be  thoroughly 
ballasted. 

There  are  eleven  bridges  in  all  on  the  road  j^  ten  are  of  the  Howe 
trass  pattern,  one  of  three  spans,  and  nine  of  one  span  each.  The  one 
over  Clay  Creek  has  been  renewed  with  a  double  track  steel  plate 
bridge.  One  of  the  Howe  truss  bridges  was  renewed  in  the  last  year, 
and  several  of  them  in  1879  and  1880 ;  and  all  are  in  good  condition. 
There  are  16  pieces  of  trestling  of  various  lengths,  from  20  to  190  feet 
each ;  the  spans  are  from  16  to  20  feet  each,  resting  on  abutments  and 
piers  of  masonry,  and  generally  in  good  condition. 

Several  of  the  embankments,  where  they  had  settled,  have  been  raised 
to  grade  and  widened  to  proper  dimensions.  Many  of  the  cuts  have  also 
been  widened  and  proper  ditches  provided,  but  there  still  remains  con- 
siderable similar  work  to  be  done. 

A  fair  force  is  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way,  there  being  from 
8  to  10  men  on  each  subdivision  of  5  or  6  miles,  two  gravel  trains  with 
a  force  of  30  men  on  each,  besides  extra  gangs  of  men  employed  in  rais- 
ing sunken  embankments,  suriacing  of  track,  and  laying  new  iron  in  the 
track.  This  force  should,  in  a  shori}  time,  make  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  road  bed  and  superstructure. 

About  20  bridge  carpenters  are  also  employed  in  the  work  of  repairs 
and  reconstruction  of  bridges  and  trestles. 

A  new  passenger  and  freight  depot  has  been  built  at  Bigelow  Station ; 
one  new  water  station  with  two  frost-proof  tanks  16  by  24  feet,  at  Wet- 
more;  a  new  coal  platform  16  by  136  feet,  with  five  chutes  for  coaling 
engines,  at  Atchison ;  and  a  new  wood  turn-table,  50  feet,  at  Coming. 

With  the  exception  of  an  addition  to  the  machine-shops,  a  new  oil  house 
and  stationary  engine  room,  and  a  new  shop  for  painting  cars,  the  shops 
of  the  company  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
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CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

This  company  has  received  aid  in  lauds  granted  the  State  of  Iowa 
for  317.75  miles  between  Davenport  and  Council  Bluffs. 

Inspection  was  made  on  regular  train ;  but  as  a  cx)n8iderable  portion 
of  the  journey  was  traveled  at  night,  there  wa«  no  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  satisfactory  examination ;  but,  so  far  as  could  be  observed, 
the  road  generally  was  in  fair  condition.  There  are  parts,  however, 
where  it  is  not  in  good  order,  the  road  bed  being  narrow,  the  ditches 
foul,  and  the  ballasting  deficient.  These  defects  should  oe  remedied 
promptly,  and  the  road  kept  in  first-class  condition,  so  that  express 
trains  could  make  more  than  22  miles  per  hour. 

The  track  is  being  laid  throughout  with  steel  rails,  generally  bal- 
lasted with  gravel,  and  the  cross-ties  are  in  good  condition.  There  is 
a  double  track  from  Chicago  to  Morris,  a  distance  of  over  GO  miles.  The 
rolling  stock  is  first-class  and  in  good  condition. 

The  wrought-iron  bridges  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers 
appear  to  be  sufficiemt  to  meet  any  demands  that  may  be  made  upon 
their  strength.  The  wooden  bridges  were  not  examined  closely,  but 
appear  to  be  well  constructed. 

ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1881. 

This  companv  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July 
27,  186G. 

After  a  long  period  of  inactivity,  this  company  finally  began  the  con- 
struction of  its  road  from  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  westward,  and  on 
December  17,  1880,  50  miles  had  been  inspected  and  accepted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  March  20,  1881,  two  other  sections 
of  25  miles  each  had  been  accepted,  making  in  all,  100  miles  of  com- 
pleted road.  Since  the  latter  date,  the  roatl  has  been  extended  to 
Navajo  Springs  Station,  and  is  now  opened  for  public  use  a  distance  of 
213  miles  west  of  Albuquerque. 

The  location  of  this  line  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously  made,  being 
generally  in  light  embankments,  thus  making  a  roadbed  of  cheap  con- 
struction and  easy  maintenance.  The  maximum  degre  of  curvature  on 
the  accepted  portion  of  the  roa<l  is  8^.  The  grades  are  also  quite  mod- 
erate, the  maximum  being  52.8  feet  i)er  mile. 

The  track  is  laid  throughout  with  56-pound  American  steel  rails,  and 
the  joints  secured  with  the  Sampson  fish-plate  on  each  side.  The  cross- 
ties  are  principally  of  yellow  pine,  and  are  laid  2,81(>  to  the  mile.  White- 
oak  ties  are  used  in  the  curves.  There  is  but  little  broken  stone  or  gravel 
ballast  on  the  road,  earth  being  used  for  filling  between  the  cross-tie^^. 
The  excavations  and  embankments  are  generally  of  full  width,  but  the 
ditches  require  cleaning.  The  company  hjis  five  sidings  of  1,600  feet 
each,  on  the  western  section  of  fifty  miles.  A  telegraph  line  has  l>een 
constructed  over  the  100  miles,  and  is  provided  with  suitable  buildings 
for  offices. 

The  rolling  stock  is  all  new  and  of  superior  build,  and  ample  for  all 
demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 

There  are  no  Howe  truss  bridges  on  thispartof  theroad.  Pile  bridges 
have  been  exclusively  used  except  where  there  was  solid  rock  in  the 
stream  bed,  in  which  case,  frame<l  bents,  with  the  sills  securely  bolted 
to  the  rocks,  were  used.    The  si>ans  are  uniformly  15  feet  each,  and  from 
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4  to  24  feet  in  height.  The  timbers  are  of  Michigan  and  native  pine, 
the  posts  and  caps  being  12  by  12  inches,  and  the  stringers  of  three 
pieces  7  by  16  inches  each,  securely  bolted  together.  Wooden  guard 
rails  are  used.  All  of  the  culverts  are  of  wood,  with  the  exception  oi 
four,which  are  of  stone,  3  by  4  feet. 

Standard  frost-proof  water- tanks  Mith  a  capacity  of  about  35,000  gal- 
lons each,  are  located  at  the  following  i)oint8:  Isleta,  El  Eita,  McCarty's, 
Grant,  Blue  Water,  Cranes,  Gallup,  Manulito,  and  Houcks. 

Among  the  substantial  improvements  made  by  the  company,  the  fol- 
ing  are  noticeable : 

At  Albuquerque:  section  of  a  stone  engine-house  with  six  stalls; 
wrought-iron  turn-tables,  machine,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith  shops; 
and  the  general  offices,  built  of  adobe,  50  by  70  feet,  two  stories,  with 
stone  foundations.  At  Cranes:  stone  engine-house  with  6  stalls,  and 
wrought-iron  turn-tables.  Materials  are  on  hand  for  the  construction 
of  a  depot  building,  smith  shop,  and  a  hotel. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  Ffi  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1881. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863,  granting  lands  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroad  and 
telegraph  lines,  this  road  received  aid  for  470.58  miles,  extending  from 
Atchison  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 

On  June  30, 1880,  the  company  owned  470.58  miles,  and  leased  843.42 
miles,  making  a  total  of  1,314  miles  owned  and  operated.  Since  that 
date  it  has  extended  its  line  as  follows :  Tbe  Marion  and  McPherson 
Branch,  from  McPherson  to  Lyons,  30.6  miles ;  the  Cowley,  Sumner  and 
Fort  Smith  Branch,  from  Wellington  to  Caldwell,  23.3  miles;  the  Man- 
hattan, Alma  and  Burlingame  Railway,  connecting  with  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, 56.6  miles,  making  a  total  of  110.5  miles  of  extension  in  Kansas. 
The  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  has  been  extended  from 
Pueblo  to  the  salt  works  at  Rockvale,  a  distance  of  37  miles  in  Colorado. 

The  main  line  was  completed  April  15, 1880,  to  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
a  distance  of  250.4  miles  from  the  boundary  line  between  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  and  on  October  1, 1880,  to  San  Marcial,  102^  miles  further. 

Connection  was  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Deming, 
in  March,  1881. 

During  the  year  the  company  relaid  133.2  miles  with  steel  rails,  25.6 
miles  with  iron  rails,  and  renewed  472,828  cross-ties;  but  heavy  repairs 
are  still  needed  to  put  the  track  in  proper  condition.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  company  has  contracted  lor  25,000  tons  of  steel  rails  and 
550,000  cross  ties,  to  be  pla^^ed  in  the  track  during  the  coming  year. 

The  company  report  large  additions  to  its  rolling  stock,  about  $250,000 
having  been  expended  for  that  purpose  during  the  year.  It  has  also  con- 
tracted for  the  delivery,  during  the  coming  year,  of  50  locomotives,  15 
passenger,  7  baggage,  7  postal,  and  2,500  freight  cars. 

The  general  condition  of  the  bridges  on  the  road  has  been  improved. 
One  new  span  has  been  supplied  in  the  bridge  over  the  Kansas  River  at 
Topeka;  one  steel  plate  girder  bridge  at  Atchison,  and  several  of  the 
wooden  truss  bridges  have  been  rebuilt ;  and,  west  of  Nickerson,  a  num- 
ber of  the  pile  bridges  have  been  renewed. 

The  company  has  built  40.1  miles  of  fencing  on  the  main  line  and  bran- 
ches in  the  past  ye^r,  and  expects  to  make  large  additions  in  the  future, 
having  paid  $31,528.47  damages  for  live  stock  killed  during  the  year. 

Tlie  buildings  of  the  company  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  and 
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many  new  structures  have  been  added,  among  which  are  a  large  brick 
union  depot  and  hotel,  and  a  stone  freight- house  at  Atchison;  a  brick 
passenger  depot  at  Topeka,  five  station-houses  and  offices,  and  12  sec- 
tion foremen's  houses.  A  new  stone  machine-shop  and  two  blocks  of 
tenement  houses  are  in  course  of  construction  at  Raton,  and  the  dining 
hall  has  been  removed  from  Larkin  to  Sargent,  and  considerably  enlarged. 

The  company  has  ordered  the  erection  of  new  passenger  depots  at 
Lawrence,  Emporia,  and  other  points,  and  round-houses  at  Kansas  City, 
Topeka,  Lawrence,  Florence,  !N^ewton,  Dodge  City,  Sargent,  La  Junta, 
and  Trinidad. 

Machine-shops,  with  the  necessary  tools,  have  also  been  built  at  these 
points,  and  coal-chutes,  water-stations,  and  section-houses  where  needed. 

SAINT  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILWAY. 

» 

Inspection  of  the  Eastern  Division,  from  Pacific  to  Pierce  City,  253 
miles,  and  of  the  Kansas  Division,  from  Pierce  City  to  Wichita,  218  miles, 
was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1881. 

At  the  present  time  the  company  operates  the  same  lines  as  in  1879, 
viz.: 

Road  owned : 

From  Pacific,  Mo.,  to  line  of  Indian  Territory . . .'. 293 

Leased : 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in  Indian  Territory 34 

Saint  Louis, Wichita  and  Western,  Pierce  City,  Mo.,  to  Oswego,  Kans.,  and 

branch  to  Joplin,  Mo 83 

Missouri  and  Western,  Oswego,  Kans.,  to  Wichita,  Kans 144 

Joplin  Railroad ;  Joplin,  Mo. ,  to  Giranl,  Kans lifi 

Joint  use  of  track.  Saint  Louis  to  Pacific,  Mo 37 

Totalleased 336 

Total  leased  and  operated 629 

This  road  passes  through  a  range  of  rich  farming  lands  extending  from 
Pierce  to  the  neighborhood  of  RoUa,  thence  entering  the  Ozark  Hills. 
This  latter  section  abounds  in  scrub  oaks,  but  as  it  is  rapidly  being 
cleared  up,  the  lands  improve  in  value. 

The  traffic  of  {he  road  is  derived  principally  from  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Railway,  and  the  Joplin  Railroad  extending  into  the  lead 
region.  The  transportation  of  iron  ore  to  the  Saint  Louis  mar.ket  is  an 
important  item  of  its  local  business. 

Valuable  improvements  have  been  added  during  the  year.  The  bridge 
across  Beaver  Valley,  near  Rolla— 800  feet  in  length — has  been  removed, 
the  crossing  filled  with  embankment,  and  a  stone  arched  culvert  of  24 
feet  span  substituted.  In  order  to  complete  this  work  it  required  1,590 
cubic  yards  of  masonry  and  160,000  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  at  a 
cost  of  $48,000. 

The  wooden  bridges  on  this  line  have,  with  one  exception,  been  re- 
newed within  the  last  three  years.  The  combination  bridge  across  the 
Gasconade  River  at  Arlington  was  built  in  1874,  but  the  timl)ers  for  it« 
renewal  are  being  delivered  and  will  be  put  in  place  tbis  season. 

Between  Pacific  and  Springfield  three  spans  of  wrought  iron — two  of 
150  each  and  one  of  W2  feet — have  been  erected.  Two  spans  of  100 
feet  each,  two  of  50  feet  each,  two  of  40  feet  each,  and  three  of  30  feet 
each,  have  been  contracted  for.  The  masonry  is  generally  in  good 
order.  All  wronglit-iron  bridges  are  proportioned  for  the  heaviest 
traffic  and  are  provided  with  guard-rails. 
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The  track  has  been  improved  by  the  supply  of  95  miles  of  steel  rails 
and  150,000  cross-ties,  and  6^  miles  of  side  track  have  been  added 
daring  the  year.  Sixty  per  centnm  of  the  road  is  tangent.  The  maxi- 
mum grade  is  100  feet,  and  the  maximum  degree  of  curvature  is  10^. 

Springfield  to  Vinita — 123  miles. 

An  iron  bridge  of  100  feet  span  was  erected  at  Verona  last  year,  and 
all  bridges  on  this  section  have  been  renewed  since  1878.  Four  of  them 
were  raised  a  sufficient  height  to  place  them  above  high  water.  New  pile 
trestles  were  built  near  Pierce  City,  and  the  masonry  generally  repaired, 
and  all  are  now  in  good  condition. 

A  new  station  building  has  been  erected  at  Plymouth,  the  junction 
of  the  iVrkansas  Branch,  and  extensive  renewals  of  cross-ties  have  been 
made. 

Sixty  per  centum  of  this  sccti3n  is  tangent,  the  maximum  degree  of 
curvature  is  4^,  and  the  maximum  grade  ^  feet  per  mile. 

The  principal  shops  are  located  at  Springfield,  and  comprise  an 
engine-house  with  twelve  stalls,  machine,  car,  and  paint  shops,  iron 
turn-table,  water -station,  &c.  The  machine-shop  is  supplied  with 
machinery  for  turning  driving-wheels,  hydraulic  press,  quartering  and 
facing  machines,  steam  hammer,  planer,  60  inches  by  17  feet,  t&c,  and 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  the  company. 

KANSAS  DIVISION. 

Fierce  Gity^  Mo,,  to  Wichita^  Kam. — 218  miles. 

About  145  miles  of  this  division  was  built  during  the  years  1879  and 
1880.  Portions  of  the  road  are  ballasted  with  broken  stone,  but  it  is 
generally  filled  in  with  earth.  The  track  is  all  laid  with  steel  rails  and 
is  in  good  surface,  but  many  of  the  ditches  require  cleaning.  All 
important  streams  are  crossed  on  wrought-iron  bridges,  resting  on  sub- 
stantial masonry.  Eighty-five  per  centum  is  tangent,  the  maximum 
degree  of  curvature  is  4o,  and  the  maximum  grade  03  feet  per  mile. 

ARKANSAS  DIVISION. 

From  Flymouth  to  Fayetteville^QS^  miles, 

Xo  inspection  of  this  division  was  made ;  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
track  has  been  laid  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  and  construction  is  pro- 
gressing at  the  rate  of  three  fourths  of  a  mile  per  day.  The  road  is 
opened  for  business  \o  Seligman,  30  miles. 

The  short  branches  from  Oronogo  to  Joplin,  and  from  Girard  to  Jop- 
lin,  were  not  inspected. 

The  road  from  Pacific  to  Pierce  City,  and  from  Pierce  City  to  Wichita, 
is  being  extensively  laid  with  steel  rails,  secured  with  double  fish  plates 
and  the  Verona  nut  lock.  More  ballast  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  is 
required  over  much  of  the  road,  and  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  ditches 
suggested. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  IRON  MOUNTAIN  AND  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Inspection  was  maile  in  September,  1881. 

The  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad  was  incor- 
l>orated  January  12, 1807.  The  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
em  Railway  was  organized  May  6, 1874,  by  consolidation  with  the 
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Arkansas  Branch,  the  Cairo  and  Fulton,  and  the  Cairo,  Arkansas  and 
Texas  Railroad  Companies.    The  through  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
1874,  and  the  gauge  of  the  road  (formerly  5  feet)  changed  to  the  standard 
June  29, 1879. 
The  total  length  of  the  main  line  is  : 

Milea. 

From  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Texarkana,  Ark 48d.  5 

Branch,  Poplar  Bluflf  to  Bird»8  Point 71 

Branch,  Bismarck  to  Columbus 121 

Branch,  Mineral  Point  to  Potosi 4 

19«) 

Total  length  ofroa<l 684.5 

Cf  this  distance,  the  line  from  Pilot  Knob  to  Poplar  Bluff,  80  miles* 
and  from  Bird's  Point  to  Texarkana,  393.5  miles,  making  a  total  pf  473.5 
miles,  has  received  aid  in  lands  under  the  act  of  February  9, 1853,  grant- 
ing "  land  to  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  Eiver,  via  Little  Rock,  to  the  Texas  boundary  near  Fulton, 
with  branches  to  Fort  Smith  and  the  Mississippi  River.'' 

The  road  passes  through  a  country  of  varied  soil,  and  is  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  valuable  timber,  white  oak  and  cypress  being  the  prevail- 
ing growths. 

The  alignment  of  the  road  is  very  direct.  Ninety  five  per  centum  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Texas  divisions  (394  miles)  is  tangent,  and  the  sharpest 
curvature  on  the  line  is  8^.  From  Little  Rock  to  Piedmont  the  road  is 
practically  level,  with  grades  so  short  that  the  momentum  of  trains  aids 
materially  in  passing  them  without  difficulty.  On  Hogan  Mountain,  for 
a  distance  of  3J  miles,  the  grades  are  98  to  103  feet  per  mile,  and  on  the 
next  3  miles  they  are  from  65  to  80  feet ;  but  it  is  intended  to  reduce 
them  all  to  45  feet  per  mile. 

The  line  was  originally  laid  with  iron  rails  of  56  pounds  per  yard,  the 
joints  breaking  on  the  same  cross-ties  and  fastened  with  the  flat  splice 
bar.  At  the  present  time  436  miles  of  the  track  have  been  relaid  with 
steel  rails  of  60  pounds  per  yard,  with  double  splice  angle  bai's.  The 
cross-ties  are  generally  of  oak,  sound  in  appearance,  and  evenly  distrib- 
uted. The  *' Elliott"  steel  frog  and  the  siilit-rail  switch  are  used.  The 
switch  stands  have  targets,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  lighting  them 
at  night. 

The  Arkansas  Division  had,  on  January  1  last,  64  miles  of  broken 
stone  and  gravel  ballast.  Since  that  date  the  Arkansas  and  Texas 
Division  has  been  supplied  with  6  miles  of  broken  stone  and  34  miles  of 
gravel  ballast.  The  company  is  pushing  this  class  of  work  energetically^ 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  the  remaining  220  miles  will  be  properly  bal- 
lasted within  the  next  two  years. 

The  company  owns  a  valuable  quarry  at  Ball  Knob,  287  miles  west  of 
Saint  Louis.  It  is  of  an  excellent  quality  of  sandstone,  easily  split  into 
desirable  sizes  and  shapes  for  bridge  and  other  masonry,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  for  ballast. 

The  principal  shops  are  located  at  Saint  Louis,  De  Soto,  Belmont, 
Baring  Cross,  and  Texarkana,  and  consist  of  machine,  boiler,  smith,  car, 
and  paint  shoi>s,  engine-houses,  &c.,  and  are  sufficient  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  road.  Engine-houses  are  located  at  Saint  Louis,  De  Soto, 
Belmont,  Iron  Mountain,  Bismarck,  Piedmont,  Baring  Gross,  and  Tex- 
arkana. 

There  aie  16  turn-tables,  8  track  scales,  and  39  water-stations,  with 
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capacity  of  cisterns  ranging  from  16,000  to  48,500  gallons,  distribute 
at  suitable  points  along  the  line  of  road. 

On  the  four  divisions  of  the  road  there  are  62  Howe  truss  bridges, 
of  100  to  150  feet :  5  Carter  combination  bridges,  of  130  to  150  feet, 
and  9  truss-girder  bridges,  of  30  to  50  feet  span  each,  all  of  wood,  and 
in  general  good  condition ;  but  many  of  them  \\ill  require  renewal  in  the 
near  future.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  three  wooden  bridges,  which 
the  company  has  made  provision  to  replace  by  iron  superstructures,  viz, 
the  Ouachita  bridge  will  be  three  spans  of  135  feet  each,  the  Saline 
bridge  two  spans  of  135  feet  each,  and  the  Little  Red  bridge,  with  one 
draw  span  of  263  feet,  and  one  fixed  span  of  114J  feet. 

There  are  61  wooden  and  46  stone  culverts  of  various  spans,  and  384 
pieces  of  trestling,  ranging  &om  8  to  1,300  feet  in  length,  all  in  general 
good  order. 

The  road  is  well  supplied  with  sidings,  the  Saint  Louis  Division  hav- 
ing 71.08  miles;  the  Arkansas  Division,  28.28  miles;  the  Texas  Division, 
18.43  miles;  the  Belmont  Branch  of  the  Missouri  Division,  17.46  miles; 
and  the  Cairo  Branch,  22.6  miles,  making  a  total  of  157.85  miles,  or 
about  23  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lengtn  of  the  main  line. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  road  runs  through  a  flat  country  where 
the  water  stands  on  the  surface  through  much  of  the  summer  season, 
and  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  do  the  ditching  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Buchanan,  has  invented  and  put  in  opera- 
tion a  machine  which  does  the  work  rapidly  and  economically. 

THE  MISSOUBI   DIVISION. 

This  division  extends  from  Poplar  Bluflf,  on  the  main  line,  to  Bird's 
Point,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Cairo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  steam  ferry.  The  inconvenience  of  this  connection  with  other  roads 
is  a  serious  drawback,  and  can  only  be  obviated  by  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  alignment  of  this  branch  is  very  direct.  Not  over  5  miles  of  its 
entire  length  is  curved,  the  maximum  being  3^.  The  grades  are  almost 
level,  with  the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  2,000  feet,  which  is  52.8  feet, 
and  three  short  grades  of  40  feet  per  mile. 

The  track  is  laid  throughout  with  iron  rails  of  50  pounds  per  yard. 
About  5  miles  is  of  British  and  the  remainder  of  Cambria  iron.  As 
these  rails  have  been  in  the  track  for  nine  years,  many  of  them  are  con- 
siderably worn  and  require  renewal.  The  old  chair  fastening  is  used 
on  5  miles,  and  the  flat  splice  bar  on  the  balance  of  the  road.  No  angle 
splice  bars  are  in  the  track. 

The  cro§s-tie8  are  of  white  oak  and  cypress,  and  are  generally  laid 
3,000  to  the  mile,  but  in  a  few  places  they  are  2  feet  from  center  to  cen- 
ter. The  embankments  are  narrow  and  require  widening,  and  the 
ditches  for  a  large  portion  of  the  road  should  be  cleaned. 

Bridges  and  trestles  are  numerous  on  this  division  of  the  road,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  available  remedy  of  the  difficulty,  as  the  broad 
flat  lands  are  flooded  in  the  spring,  and  require  large  openings  for  the 
outflow  of  the  waters.  There  are  three  Howe  truss  bridges^  one  of  70 
feet  and  two  of  140  feet  span  each,  and  210  pieces  of  trestling,  placed 
on  pile  foundations,  ranging  from  10  to  2,000  feet  in  len^li. 

Two  new  passenger  and  freight  stations  have  been  erected  during 
the  year.  There  are  four  frost-proof  water-tanks  and  eight  foremen's 
houses  on  this  division. 

The  road  is  fenced  for  a  distance  of  40  miles,  6  miles  being  of  wire,  4 
miles  of  rail,  and  the  balance  of  board. 
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LITTLE  EOOK  AND  FOET  SMITH  EAILEOAD. 

Inspection  was  made  in  September,  1881. 

This  road  extends  from  Argenta,  opposite  Little  Eock,  to  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  a  distance  of  165  miles.  It  passes  up  the  Arkansas  Valley 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  Yan  Buren,  thence  sonth  to  Fort 
Smith. 

The  location  of  the  road  is  not  beyond  criticism,  and  at  many  points 
improvements  might  have  been  made  with  profit  to  the  company. 

The  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  at  Van  Buren  is  made  by  means 
of  a  steam  ferry-boat  capable  of  carrying  two  passenger  or  four  loaded 
freight  cars,  but  the  company  proposes,  a#  an  early  date,  to  erect  a 
substantial  iron  bridge  at  this  point. 

The  entire  road  is  laid  with  iron  rails  of  56  pounds  to  the  yard,  but 
many  of  them  are  badly  worn  and  require  renewal.  The  cross-ties  are 
6  by  8  inches  and  8J  feet  in  length,  and  are  laid  2,640  to  the  mile.  There 
is  very  little  broken  stone  or  gravel  ballast,  earth  being  generally  used. 
The  switches  are  of  the  square  stub  pattern,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  French  split  pattern.. 

The  cuts  and  embankments  require  widening,  and  the  ditches  should 
be  cleaned. 

There  are  two  combination  bridges  on  the  road,  each  of  200  feet  span, 
one  being  of  the  Pratt  and  one  of  the  Post  patent,  and  ten  covered  Howe 
truss  bridges  of  75  to  150  span  each,  resting  on  first  class  masonry,  all 
being  in  good  condition.  A  Pratt  iron  bridge  will  be  substituted  this 
fall  for  the  Post  combination  bridge.  There  are  also  about  200  open 
culverts  ranging  from  4  to  30  feet  span,  and  30  pieces  of  trestling  from 
30  to  100  feet  in  length.  They  are  also  in  good  condition,  having  had 
about  300,000  feet  of  timber  put  in  them  in  renewals  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  the  company  has  erected  5  new  depot  buildings,  all 
conveniently  arranged  for  passengers  and  freight.  The  company  also 
contemplates  building  a  new  passenger  station  at  Fort  Smith,  where  it 
is  much  needed,  and  a  passenger  and  freight  depot  at  Eussell  Station. 

There  are  ten  water-stations  on  the  road,  none  of  them  being  frost- 
proof, as  that  is  unnecessary  in  this  climate.  Three  are  supplied  by 
horse-i>ower  pumps,  one  by  hot-air  engine,  and  six  by  steam-power.  All 
of  the  water  is  of  good  quality  with  the  exception  of  that  pumped  fix)m 
the  Arkansas  Eiver,  which  is  foul  and  muddy  and  clogs  the  boilers  very 
badly. 

OEEGON  AND  CALIFOENIA  EAILEOAD. 

• 

Inspection  was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1881. 

This  road  is  located  in  the  valley  between  the  Coast  and  Cascade 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  extends  from  Portland  to  Eoseburg,  a  distance 
of  197.36  miles.  It  has  a  land  grant  of  ten  alternate  sections  from 
Portland  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  state,  the  design  being  that  it 
should  connect  with  the  Oregon  Branch  of  the  Central  Pacific,  formerly 
the  California  and  Pacific  Eailroad.  Both  of  these  roads  are  unfinished, 
and  have  made  no  i)rogress  during  the  past  year. 

The  track  for  the  first  three  miles  is  laid  with  iron  rails,  then  15  miles 
with  56  pound  steel  rails,  and  thence  on  to  Eoseburg  with  iron  rails. 
Flat  splice  bars  are  used  on  the  iron  rails  and  flat  and  angle  bars  on  the 
steel  rails.     Stub  switches  with  targets  and  steel  rail  frogs  are  used. 
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The  road  is  generally  ballasted  with  gravel,  very  little  broken  stone 
being  supplied. 

All  of  the  bridges  are  of  the  Howe  truss  pattern,  the  one  at  Eugene 
City  having  been  renewed  within  the  year.  They  have  no  masonry 
under  them,  but  are  suppprted  on  cribbing  or  trestling.  There  are  over 
60,000  feet  of  trestling  on  the  entire  road,  and  one  long  piece  was 
renewed  last  year.    The  bridge  floors  are  provided  with  guard  rails. 

The  rolling  stock  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  passenger  and  baggage 
cars  are  not  supplied  with  patent  air-brakes  nor  with  safety  platforms. 

The  traffic  of  this  road  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  transportation 
of  wheat,  and  many  thousands  of  tons  are  now  stored  awaiting  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  that  article  before  being  shipped. 

The  company  has  an  engine-house  with  10  stalls,  a  machine  shop, 
car  shop,  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  all  of  limited  extent  and  not  in  good 
condition.  With  the  exception  of  one  new  building,  no  change  has  been 
made  in  passenger  and  freight  stations. 

The  company  still  owns  and  operates  the  steam  ferry  across  the  Wil- 
amette  River,  at  Portland,  which  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

WEST  SIDE  DIVISION,  FORMERLY  THE  OREGON  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  was  made  the  latter  part  of  May,  1881. 

This  road  extendins:  from  Gorvallis  to  Saint  Joseph,  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  was  built  in  1879,  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Oregon  Eail- 
road  Company,  and  is  laid  throughout  with  steel  rails  of  50  pounds  per 
yard. 

The  alignment  and  grades  are  very  fair,  but  near  the  city  of  Port- 
land there  is  a  short  grade  of  198  feet  per  mile,  and  a  curve  of  12^.  The 
track  for  three-fourths  of  its  length  is  in  good  order  and  ballasted  with 
gravel.  The  graduation  has  been  well  done,  the  road-bed  is  kept  in 
fair  condition,  and  the  ditches  well  cleaned. 

The  character  of  the  country  through  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  road  passes  is  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  cheap  line,  but 
near  Portland  it  becomes  very  uneven,  crossing  deep  ravines  and  streams 
on  high  bridges  and  trestles,  and,  owing  to  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  soil,  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  road-bed  in  permanent  and  good 
condition. 

SIOUX  CITY  AND  PACIFIC  EAILEOAD. 

Inspection  was  made  in  September,  1881. 

This  company  owns  and  operates  railroads  as  follows,  viz : 

Miles. 
Owned: 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  and  Fremont,  Nebr 107.42 

Leased: 

Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley 109. 99 

Total  owned  and  operated 217.41 

The  alignmeot  of  the  road  is  very  direct.  On  the  Iowa  Division  from 
Missouri  Valley  to  Sioux  City,  a  distance  of  75.7  miles,  94.8  per  cent, 
is  tangent.  The  sharpest  curvature  on  the  subsidized  portion  of  the 
road  is  4^. 

The  total  length  of  the  road  in  Iowa,  from  Sioux  City  to  the  middle 
of  the  Missouri  transfer,  is  reported  as  74.63  miles,  and  from  the  middle 
of  the  Missouri  transfer  to  Fremont,  the  end  of  the  subsidized  portion  of 
the  road,  26.95  miles. 

The  road  throughout  its  entire  length  is  laid  with  American  iron 
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rails,  56  poonds  per  yard,  breaking  joint  opposite  on  the  same  cross-tie, 
and  are  connected  with  the  flat  splice  bar,  except  in  case  of  renewal, 
when  the  angle  splice  bar  is  used.  Much  of  the  track  is  badly  worn 
and  requires  large  renewals.  Many  varieties  of  frogs  were  nsed  in  the 
track  as  originaUy  laid,  but  all  renewals  are  of  the  steel  rail  pattern. 
The  stub  or  square  switch,  with  painted  vanes,  is  exclusively  used,  and 
on  the  Iowa  Division  all  of  the  switch  stands  are  revolving  so  that  sig- 
nal lights  can  be  used  upon  them. 

Connection  between  the  lines  at  the  Missouri  River  is  still  made  by 
means  of  a  steam  ferry,  and  is  a  serious  drawback  to  all  their  opera- 
tions. Owing  to  the  frequent  shiftings  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  the 
location  of  the  inclined  tracks  is  liable  to  constant  change  and  an  en- 
tirely new  arrangement  of  them.  These  shiftings  are  so  great  and  so 
continuous  as  to  discourage  the  selection  of  any  site  for  a  bridge  at  this 
point. 

There  are  three  Pratt  combination  bridges  on  this  road:  one  at  Sioux 
City,  over  Perry  Creek,  80  feet  span;  one  across  Floyd  Eiver,  180  feet 
span;  and  one  across  the  Little  Sioux  River,  160  feet  span.  These  have 
all  been  built  since  March,  1878,  and  are  apparently  in  good  order. 
There  are  61  pieces  of  trestling  of  various  lengths  from  10  to  190  feet, 
but  there  is  no  masonry  under  any  bridge  or  piece  of  trestle  on  the  road, 
piles  and  timber  abutments  being  used.  There  are  no  Howe  truss 
bridges  on  the  road. 

The  freight  house  at  Missouri  Junction,  which  was  burned  in  October, 
1880,  has  been  rebuilt  on  about  the  same  area,  but  with  extended  plat- 
forms. No  new  stations  or  foremen's  houses,  or  water  stations,  have 
been  built  during  the  year,  but  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  to  a 
number  of  them. 

The  company  has  an  engine-house  with  8  stalls,  and  shops  for  the  or- 
dinary repair  of  locomotives  and  cars  at  Missouri  Junction;  an  engine- 
house  with  4  stalls  at  Sioux  City ;  and  an  engine-house  with  7  stalls  at 
Blair.  Turn  tables  and  ''  Y's''  are  located  at  Sioux  City  and  Missouri 
Junction. 

During  the  year  the  company  has  made  the  following  additions  to  its 
rolling  stock:  two  new  passenger  and  three  new  freight  locomotives  of 
an  average  weight  of  32  tons,  4  passenger,  150  box,  50  flat,  and  50  stock 
cars,  but  they  are  all  held  by  trustees.  It  has  also  added  two  caboose 
cai'S  built  in  the  company's  shops. 

The  company  report  that  it  has  extended  its  road  from  Missouri  Val- 
ley to  Atkinson,  210  miles,  and  intends  to  construct  about  100  miles 
further  to  Fort  Niobrara.  It  has  also  built  a  branch  from  Norfolk,  ex- 
tending 42  miles  towards  the  town  of  Niobrara. 

It  is  confidently  looking  forward  to  large  additions  in  freights,  espec- 
ially in  live  stock,  and  has  commenced  the  erection  of  extensive  cattle 
yards,  amply  supplied  with  water,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  this  class 
of  business. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  large  improvements  already  attained, 
but  as  the  population  and  business  interests  of  the  country  continue  to 
increase,  the  railroads  must  conform  to  the  additional  demands  to  be 
made  upon  them  in  the  ti^ansportation  of  passengers  and  of  manufact- 
ured, agricultural,  and  mineral  products.  It  is  also  very  important  that 
they  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for 
comfort  and  safety,  and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
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approval  of  the  plans  and  the  inspection  of  all  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  and  trestles,  in  order  that  danger  of  accidents  may 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

It  aifords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  extended 
by  officers  of  all  the  roads  it  has  been  my  duty  to  examine. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  BLACKSTOKE, 

Eailrodd  Engineer. 
Hon.  Joseph  K.  McCammon, 

Commissioner  of  Railroads^  Department  of  the  Interior, 
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LAWS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  APFBCTIKG  PAOIFIO  RAILROADS. 
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ACT  OF  JUNE  19, 1878. 

€HAP.  816.~An  act  to  create  an  Auditor  of  RaUroad  Aocounts,  and  for  other  pur-     20  Stat,  160. 

poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United 
Staiee  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledf  That  section  twenty  of  the  act  Repeal  of  prior 
entitled  '*An  act  to  aid  in  the  constraction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  Ia^s. 
line  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the 
government  th&  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  pur- 
poses,'' approved  July  first  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  relative  to  filing  reports  of  railroad 
coinpanies''  approved  June  twenty-fifth,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eiffht,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts  is  hereby  Organization  of 
established  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  said  Auditor  l>»r«»'i' 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  annual  salary  of  the  said 
Auditor  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  fixed  at  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. To  assist  the  said  Auditor  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  appoint  one  bookkeeper  at  an  annual 
salar)'  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  one  assistant  bookkeeper 
at  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  one  clerk  at  an'annual 
salary  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  one  copyist  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  Actual  and  necessary  traveling 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  visiting  the  offices  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies hereinafter  described,  and  for  which  vouchers  shall  be  rendered, 
are  hereby  allowed,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per 
annum ;  and  it  is  hereby  specially  provided  that  each  of  said  railroad 
companies  shall  furnish  transportation  over  its  own  road,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States,  for  the  said  Auditor  or  any  person  acting 
nnder  his  direction.  Incidental  expenses  for  books,  stationerv,  and 
other  material  necessary  for  the  use  of  said  bureau  are  hereby  allowed, 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  And  the 
nm  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  uses  and 

Krpoees  of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  anno 
mini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

8sc.  3.  That  the  duties  of  the  said  Auditor  under  and  subject  to  the    I>tities  of  an- 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be,  to  prescribe  a  sys-  d^^^' 
teiii  of  reports  to  be  rendered  to  him  by  the  railroad  companies  whose 
loads  are  in  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Missouri  River, 
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and  to  which  the  United  States  have  granted  any  loan  or  credit  or  sub- 
sidy in  bonds  or  lands ;  to  examine  tne  books  and  accounts  of  each  of 
said  railroad  companies  once  in  each  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  deemed  by  him  necessary  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
any  report  received  from  them ;  to  assist  the  government  directors  of 
any  of  said  railroad  companies  in  all  matters  which  come  under  their 
cognizance  whenever  they  may  officially  request  such  assistance ;  to  see 
that  the  laws  relating  to  said  companies  are  enforced ;  to  furnish  such 
information  to  the  several  departments  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
tariffs  for  freight  and  passengers  and  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  said 
railroad  companies  as  may  be  by  them  required,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
any  request  tnerefor,  as  he  may  aeem  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the 

f;ovemment;  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  on  the  condition  of  each  of  said 
railroad  companies,  their  road,  accounts,  and  affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth  immediately  preceding. 
R.  R.  oompan-     Sec.  4.  That  each  and  every  railroad  company  aforesaid  which  has  re- 
let to  report,  Ac.  ceived  from  the  United  States  any  bonds  of  tne  said  United  States,  issued 

by  way  of  loan  to  aid  in  constructing  or  famishing  its  road,  or  which 
has  received  frt)m  the  United  States  any  lands  granted  to  it  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  shall  make  to  the  said  Auditor  any  and  all  such  reports  as 
he  may  require  from  time  to  time  and  shall  submit  its  books  and  records 
to  the  inspection  of  said  Auditor  or  an^  person  acting  in  his  place  and 
stead,  at  any  time  that  the  said  Auditor  may  request,  in  the  office 
where  said  books  and  records  are  usually  kept ;  and  the  said  Auditor, 
or  his  authorized  representative,  shall  make  such  transcripts  from  tike 
said  books  and  recoixLs  as  he  may  desire. 
Penalty  for  ne-  Sbc.  5.  That  if  any  railroad  company  aforesaid  shall  neglect  or  refriae 
gleot  or  reftisaL  to  make  such  reports  as  may  be  called  for,  or  refuse  to  submit  its  booka 

and  records  to  inspection,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act.  such 
neglect  or  refrisal  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture,  in  each  case  of  such  neg- 
lect or  refrisal,  of  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  all  snob 
cases  of  neglect  or  refusal  as  aforesaid,  to  inform  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  facts,  to  the  end  that  such  forfeiture  or  forfeitures  may  be  Judi- 
cially enforced. 
Appliotttioii  of  Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  apply  to  any  and  all  persons  or  corporations 
•ot.  into  whose  hands  either  of^said  railroads  may  lawfrilly  oome,  as  well 

as  to  the  original  companies. 
Date  of  effect      Skc.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
i^pproved,  June  19,  1878. 


ACT  OF  MARCH  8, 1879. 

'M  Stat.,  420.      AK  ACT  maklnff  appropriatioiis  to  tapply  defloienciee  in  the  approprUtiona  for  the 

flacal  year  eoduig  June  thirtieth,  etsnteeii  hondred  and  aeyentr-nine,  and  ft>r  prior 

years,  and  for  those  heretofore  treated  aa  permanent,  and  for  otner  purpoaea. 

•  •  ♦  ♦  •  •* 


POST-OFPICE  DEPARTMENT. 


Settlement    of 
aecoonta 


^}  ^    That  for  the  proper  a^JoBtment  of  the  accounts  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
oiflc  Railiraya.     Central  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Western  Pacific,  and  Sioux  City  and 

Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  respectively,  for  services  which  have  heen 

or  may  he  hereafter  performed  for  the  government  for  transportation  of 

the  Army  and  transportation  of  the  mails,  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury 

is  herehy  authorized  to  make  such  entries  upon  the  hooks  of  the  depart- 

R.  8.  8280.         ment  as  will  carry  to  the  credit  of  said  companies  the  amount  so  earned 

1878,    oh.'    75,  or  to  be  earned  bv  them  during  each  fiscal  year  and  withheld  under  the 

ante,  44.  provisions  of  section  fifty-two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

and  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventj-eight:  PravidedyTnaX  this  shall  not  authorise  the  expenditure 
of  any  money  from  the  Treasury  nor  change  the  method  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  auditing  of  such  claims  against  the'govemment:  Provided 
furiker^  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  dispo- 


Previso. 
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sition  of  any  moneys  dae  to  or  to  become  due  to  or  £rom  said  companies 
respectively,  or  to,  in  any  wa^,  affect  their  rights  or  duties  or  the  rights    ^q  change  •  t 
of  the  United  States,  under  existing  laws,  it  l^ing  only  intended  hereby  rights,  Soo. 
to  enable  the  proper  accounting  officers  to  state  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  the  accounts  between  the  government  and  said  companies 

respectively. 

«  «  •  •  #  «  • 

ACT  OF  DBCEMBEK  15,  1880. 

AN  ACT  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispoee  of  a  part  of  the  Fort     21  Stat,  311. 
Dodge  Military  Beservation  to  actual  settlers  under  the  provisions  of  the  home- 
stead laws,  ana  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  that  portion  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Military  Reservation  here- 
inafter described  is  no  longer  needed  for  military  purpose ;  therefore, 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentativef  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec-    Portion  of  Fort 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  all  that  ]9ortion  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Military  Dodge    Military 
Beservation,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  being  and  lying  north  of  land  owned  Beeervatioii,   ^ 
and  occupied  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Com-  Sto^SstiuS^ 
pany  for  riffht  of  way  for  its  railroad;  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sur-  tiers, 
veyed,  seoUonized,  and  subdivided  as  other  public  lands,  and  after  said 
survey  to  offer  said  lands  to  actual  settlers  only,  under  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States:  Provided^  That    proviso 
the  said  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Y6  Railroad  Company  shall  have 
the  right  to  purchase  such  portion  of  said  reservation  as  it  may  need 
for  its  use  a4)oining  that  now  owned  by  it,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  mxtyr  acres,  by  paying  therefor  the  price  at  which  the  same  may 
be  apprflused  under  tne  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  December  15,  1880. 


ACT  OF  JAKUASY  18, 1881. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  certain  settlers  on  restored  railroad  lands. 

Be  it  enacted  hjf  the  Senate  and  House  of  BegresentatUoes  of  the  United 
States  of  Awicrioa  in  Conaress  assembled^  That  au  persons  who  shall  have 
settled  and  made  valuaole  and  permanent  improvements  upon  any  odd 
numberod  section  of  land  within  any  railroad  withdrawal  m  good  faith 
and  with  the  permission  or  license  of  the  railroad  company  for  whose 
benefit  the  same  shall  have  been  made,  and  with  the  ennBctation  of 
purchasing  of  such  company  the  land  so  settled  upon,  which  land  so 
settled  upon  and  improved,  may,  for  any  cause,  be  restored  to  the  pub- 
lie  domain,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  such  restoration,  may  not  be  enti- 
tled to  enter  and  acquire  title  to  such  land  under  the  pre-emption, 
homestead,  or  timber-culture  acts  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  permitted, 
at  any  time  within  three  months  after  such  restoration,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
may  preecribe,  to  purchase  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  extent  of  the  same  by  leeal  subdivisions,  at  the  price  of  two  dollars 
ttid  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  to  receive  patents  therefor. 

Approved,  January  13,  1881. 


21  Stat,  31S. 


ACT  OF  MARCH  1,  1881. 

▲K  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  PostOQce  Department  for         _    .    _. 
the  ftscalyear  ending  June  30, 1882,  and  for  other  purposes.  ^^  Stat.,  B7o. 

•  »  »  •  •  •  • 

For  railway  post-office  car  service,  one  million  four  hundred  and  Railway  poet- 
twentv-six  thousand  dollars.  And  hereafter  when  auv  railroad  com-oificecarsemee. 
pany  uiil  or  refuse  to  provide  railway  post-office  cars  wnen  required  by  Penalty  for  not 
the  Post-Offlce  Department,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  provide  suitable  ^"*^*^J^*J}**' 
aafety-heaters  and  safety-lamps  therefor,  with  such  number  of  saws  and  ^^^  pow-wnoe 
axes  to  each  car  for  use  in  case  of  accident  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Poet-Offlce  Department,  said  company  shall  have  its  pay  reduced  ten 
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n^i7Q^^«\^^'  £!^'  oentam  on  the  rates  fixed  in  section  four  thousand  and  two  of  the 
Cm.  179;  i«,  Stat.,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  act  of  July  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 

and  seventy-six,  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  tor  the  service 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  a» 
further  amended  by  the  act  of  June  seventeenth,  eiffhteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service 
of  the  Fost-Omce  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  for  other  purposes.'' 


ACT  OF  MABCH  3,  1881. 

21  Stat.,  409.      AN  ACT  making  apprcmriatlons  for  the  lagialatiTe,  ezeontlTe,  and  Jadida]  expena«ft 

of  the  KOTenment  ror  uie  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1882,  and  for  other  pnrpoaea. 

»  

Auditor  of  rail-  Office  of  Auditor  ofBaiWoad  AooountB, — ^For  Auditor,  who  shall  hereafter 
b**k*ke*^"*''  ^  **^yl©d  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
olerkL  and^ol^-  ^^^'^t  bookkeeper,  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  assistant  book- 
keeper, two  thousand  dollars ;  railroad  engineer,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  one  clerk,  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  one  copyist, 
nine  hundred  dollars;  one  messeujzer,  six  hundred  doUius;  traveling 
and  other  expenses,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  incidental  ex- 

Senses,  three  hundred  dolhurs ;  in  all,  sevent^n  thousand  one  hundred 
oUars. 


ACT  OF  MABCH  3.  1881. 

21  Stat.,  419.      ^2f  ACT  making  appropriations  to  tupply  defloienoiea  in  the  appropriations  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881.  and  nw  prior  years,  and  for  those  certified  as  dae  by 
the  accoonting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  in  accordance  witii  section  four  of  the  act 
of  Jane  14, 1878,  heretofore  paid  from  permanent  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Payment  to  To  nay  land-grant  railroads  fifty  per  centum  of  what  the  Quartermas- 
tSabT^  teSni ^^» Department  finds  justly  due  them  for  transportation  during  the 
portation.  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  prior  years,  to  be  accepted  in  fall 

of  all  demands  for  said  services,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 

dollars. 


w    .  A 


>  ^  y 


APPENDIX  2. 


FORMS  OF  REPORT  BBQUIRBD. 

Form  No.  8-001. — ^Debit  and  oredit  footings  of  every  aooonnt  in  the  general  ledger. 

Monthly. 
Form  No.  8-002. — Condi  don  and  operation,  financial  and  statiBtical.    Semi-ahnnally; ' 
Form  No.  8-003. — Comparative  statement  for  present  and  previous  year,  shoyring' 

earnings  and  expenses,  and  number  of  miles  operated.    Monthly* 
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Report  of  the Rail Company  to  the  Commissioner  of  RailroadSf  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  half -year  ending ,  18 — . 

[Extracts  from  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*  An  act  to  create  an  Aaditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  and 

for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  19, 1878.  ] 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  dnties  of  the  said  Aaditor,  under  and  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be,  to  prescribe  a  system  of  reports  to  be  rendered 
to  him  by  the  railroad  companies  whose  roads  are  in  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or 
south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  to  which  the  United  States  have  granted  any  loan 

of  credit  or  subsidy  in  bonds  or  lands. 

«  •  •  •  ■      •  *  • 

Ssc.  4.  That  each  and  every  railroad  company  aforesaid  which  has  received  from 
the  United  States  any  bonds  of  the  said  United  States,  issued  by  way  of  loan  to  aid  in 
constructing  or  furnishing  its  road,  or  which  has  received  from  the  United  States  anv 
lands  granted  to  it  for  a  similar  purpose,  shall  make  to  the  said  Auditor  any  and  all 
such  reports  as  he  may  require  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  submit  its  books  and 
records  to  the  inspection  of  said  Auditor  or  any  person  acting  in  his  place  and  stead. 
at  any  time  that  the  said  Auditor  may  request,  in  the  office  where  said  books  and 
reooids  are  usually  kept ;  and  the  said  Auditor,  or  his  authorized  representative,  shall 
make  such  transcripts  fit>m  the  said  books  and  records  as  he  may  desire. 

Bkc.  5.  That  if  any  railroad  company  aforesaid  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  such 
reports  as  may  be  called  for,  or  rerase  to  submit  its  books  and  records  to  inspection, 
as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  such  neglect  or  refusal  shall  operate  as  a  for- 
feiture, in  each  case  of  such  neglect  or  reftisal,  of  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand 
nor  more  than  five  thousand  doUars.  to  be  recovered  by  the  Attomev-General  of  the 
United  States  in  the  name  and  for  tne  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  all  such  cases  of  neglect  or  refusal 
as  aforesaid,  to  inform  the  Attorney-General  of  the  facts,  to  the  end  that  such  for- 
feiture or  forfeitures  may  be  judicially  enforced. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  applv  to  any  and  all  persons  or  corporations  into  whose  hands 
eitiier  of  said  railroads  may  lawftilly  come,  as  well  as  to  the  original  companies. 

Sbo.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  anno  Domini 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

TiTLB,  History,  Addresses,  d:.c.,  of  Company. 

Corporate  name,  or  title : 

Date  of  incorporation: 

Previous  name,  or  names : 

Date  of  opening  entire  main  line  to  public  business: 

With  what  other  companies  consolidated,  and  dates  of  consolidation : 

Length  and  termini  of  projected  road : 

Termini  of  main  line  and  of  branches  as  constructed : 

Location  of  principal  business  office  (where  stockholders  and  directors  meet) : 

Location  of  offices  for  transfer  of  stock : 

Location  of  offices  for  payment  of  interest : 

Location  of  general  business  or  operating  office: 

Present  number  of  stockholders : 

Date  of  annual  meeting  for  election  of  directors : 

Dates  of  regular  meetings  of  directors : 

Date  of  close  of  company's  fiscal  year : 
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and  to  which  the  United  States  have  ffranted  any  loan  or  credit  or  snb- 
sidy  in  bonds  or  lands ;  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  each  of 
said  railroad  companies  once  in  each  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  deemed  by  him  necessary  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
any  report  received  from  them ;  to  assist  the  government  directors  of 
any  of  said  railroad  companies  in  all  matters  which  come  under  their 
cognizance  whenever  they  may  officially  request  such  assistance ;  to  see 
that  the  laws  relating  to  said  companies  are  enforced ;  to  Ornish  such 
information  to  the  several  departments  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
tariffs  for  freight  and  passeuffers  and  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  said 
railroad  companies  as  may  be  by  them  required,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
any  request  tnerefor,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the 

f:ovemment;  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  on  the  condition  of  each  of  said 
railroad  companies,  their  road,  accounts,  and  affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth  immediately  precciding. 

R.  R.  oompan-     Sec.  4.  That  each  and  every  railroad  company  aforesaid  which  has  re- 
let to  report,  Ac  ©eived  from  the  United  States  any  bonds  of  the  said  United  States,  issued 

by  way  of  loan  to  aid  in  constructing  or  furnishing  its  road,  or  which 
has  received  from  the  United  States  any  lands  granted  to  it  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  shall  make  to  the  said  Auditor  any  and  all  such  reports  as 
he  may  require  from  time  to  time  and  shall  submit  its  books  and  records 
to  the  inspection  of  said  Auditor  or  an^  person  acting  in  his  place  and 
stead,  at  any  time  that  the  said  Auditor  may  request,  in  the  office 
where  said  books  and  records  are  usually  kept ;  and  the  said  Auditor, 
or  his  authorized  representative,  shall  make  such  transcripts  from  the 
said  books  and  recoras  as  he  may  desire. 

Penalty  for  ne-     Sec.  5.  That  if  any  railroad  company  aforesaid  shall  neglect  or  reftiae 
gleot  or  retnaaL  to  make  such  reports  as  may  be  caUed  for,  or  refuse  to  submit  its  books 

and  records  to  inspection,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act.  sncb 
neglect  or  refrisal  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture,  in  each  case  of  snch  neg- 
lect or  refrisal,  of  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  all  snob 
cases  of  neglect  or  refusal  as  aforesaid,  to  inform  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  facte,  to  the  end  that  such  forfeiture  or  forfeitures  may  be  Judi- 
cially enforced. 

Appliostton  of    Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  apply  to  any  and  all  persons  or  corporations 

>t.  into  whose  hands  either  of^said  railroads  may  lawfrilly  come,  as  well 

as  to  the  original  companies. 

Date  of  effect      Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jnly, 
anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
j^pproved,  June  19,  1878. 


act 


ACT  OF  MABCH  3. 1870. 

'TO  Stat.,  490.      AN  ACT  mildnff  appropriatioiis  to  ■apply  deflolenoiee  in  the  appnn>ri»tioiia  for  the 

flecel  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  aeyentT-nme,  and  ft>r  prior 

years,  and  for  those  heretofore  treaM  ae  permanent,  and  for  otner  purposea. 

#  •  ♦  ♦  •  ♦* 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

•  •••••• 

JS^^fS^^f  -pI    Thifct  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  the  Union  Paoifio, 
MolSHawm     Central  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Western  Pacific,  and  Sioux  City  and 

Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  respectively,  for  services  which  have  been 

or  may  be  hereafter  performed  for  the  government  for  transportation  of 

the  Army  and  transportation  of  the  mails,  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury 

is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  entries  upon  the  books  of  the  depart- 

R.  &  5200.        ment  as  will  carry  to  the  credit  of  said  companies  the  amount  so  earned 

1878,    oh.'    76,  or  to  be  earned  by  them  during  each  fiscal  year  and  withheld  under  the 

ante,  44.  provisions  of  section  fifty-two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

and  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
Proviso.  seventj-eight:  ProvMed,  That  this  shall  not  authorize  the  expenditure 

of  any  money  from  the  Treasury  nor  change  the  method  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  auditing  of  such  claims  against  the  government :  Provided 
further y  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  he  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  dispo- 
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«ition  of  any  moneys  due  to  or  to  become  dae  to  or  £rom  said  companies 

respecti yely,  or  to,  in  any  wa^,  affect  their  rights  or  duties  or  the  rights    ^o  change  •  f 

of  the  United  States,  under  existing  laws,  it  l^ing  only  intended  hereby  righto,  &o. 

to  enable  the  proper  accounting  officers  to  state  on  the  books  of  the 

Treasury  the  accounts  between  the  government  and  said  companies 

respectively. 

•  «  •  •  #  •  • 

ACT  OF  DBCEHBEK  15.  1880. 

AN  ACT  to  aathorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispoee  of  a  part  of  the  Fort     21  Stat,  3U. 
Bodge  Military  Beservation  to  actual  settlers  under  the  provisions  of  the  home- 
stead laws,  ana  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  that  portion  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Military  Reservation  here- 
inafter described  is  no  longer  needed  for  military  purpose ;  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of  Bepre»entative9  of  the  United 
Staiee  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec-    Portion  of  Fort 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  all  that  portion  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Military  Dodge    Military 
Beeervation,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  being  and  lying  north  of  land  owned  Beeerration,   ^ 
and  occnpied  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Com-  Sto^SstiuS^JSS 
pany  for  risht  of  way  for  its  railroad;  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sur-  tiers. 
veyed,  sectioniKed,  and  subdivided  as  other  public  lands,  and  after  said 
survey  to  offer  said  lands  to  actual  settlers  only,  under  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That    proviso, 
tiie  said  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  Compan;^  shall  have 
the  right  to  purchase  such  portion  of  said  reservation  as  it  may  need 
lor  its  use  acyoining  that  now  owned  by  it,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  sixt^  acres,  by  paying  therefor  the  price  at  which  the  same  may 
be  apprflused  under  tne  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  December  15,  1880. 


ACT  OF  JANUARY  13, 1881. 

AK  ACT  for  the  relief  of  oertain  settlers  on  restored  railroad  lands. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Begresentatines  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Conaress  assembledf  That  aU  persons  who  shall  have 
settled  and  made  valuaole  and  permanent  improvements  upon  any  odd 
nnmbeied  section  of  land  within  any  railroad  withdrawal  in  sood  faith 
and  with  the  permission  or  license  of  the  railroad  company  for  whose 
benefit  the  same  shall  have  been  made,  and  with  the  expectation  of 
purchasing  of  such  company  the  land  so  settled  upon,  which  land  so 
settled  upon  and  improved,  may,  for  any  cause,  be  restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  such  restoration,  may  not  be  enti- 
tled to  enter  and  acquire  title  to  such  land  under  the  pre-emption, 
homestead,  or  timber-culture  acts  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  permitted, 
at  any  time  within  three  months  after  such  restoration,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
may  prescribe,  to  purchase  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  extent  of  tne  same  by  lesal  subdivisions,  at  the  price  of  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  ana  to  receive  patents  therefor. 

Approved,  January  13,  1881. 


21  Stat,  31S. 


ACT  OF  MARCH  1,  1881. 

AX  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  PostOQoe  Department  for         ^    .    „. 
the  nscafyear  ending  June  30, 1882,  and  for  other  purposes.  ^^  Stat.,  B70. 

•  »  »  •  •  «  • 

For  railway  post-office  car  service,  one  million  four  hundred  and  Railway  poet- 
twentv-six  thousand  dollars.  And  hereafter  when  anv  railroad  com-ofacecarseryiee. 
pany  &il  or  refuse  to  provide  railway  post-office  cars  wnen  required  by  Penalty  for  not 
the  Post-Offlce  Department,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  provide  suitable  ^"*^**J**JJ**' 
safety-heaters  and  safety-lamps  therefor,  with  such  number  of  saws  and  ^^  post-otnoe 
axes  to  each  car  for  use  in  case  of  accident  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Post-Ofiice  Department,  said  company  shall  have  its  pay  reduced  ten 
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FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION. 


FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION— SECOND  FORU. 


[May's  own  cUieiflcotlon. 
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TARIFF  IN  FORCE  AT  CLOSE  OF  HALF  TEAR. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


FREIGHT: 

Ist  class,  per  ton  per  mile  . 
2d  class,  per  ton  per  mUe. . 

3d  class 

4th  class,  per  ton  per  mile . 


Express: 


Passenger: 

Ist  class,  per  passenger  per  mile 

2d  class,  per  passenger  per  mile 

Emigrant,  per  passenger  per  mile 

Commutation,  per  passenger  per  mile 

Sleeping  car 

Parior  car 

Chair  car 


LOCAL. 


Average. 


THROUGH. 


Averctge. 


JOINT. 


Average. 


LOWEST 

ON  SPECIAL 

CONTRACl'. 


per  night. 


per  diem, 
per  diem. 


per  trip. 


per  trip.  { 
per  trip.  I 
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EXPRESS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES,  ETC. 


Brief  statement  of  all  existing  contracts  and  agreement«  with  express  companies 


Brief  statement  of  aU  existing  contracts  and  agreements  with  sleeping-car  or  dining-car  companies 


Brief  statement  of  all  existing  contracts  and  agreements  with  freight  or  transportation  companies: 


Brief  statement  of  all  existing  contracts  and  agreements  with  other  railroad  companies,  steamboat  or 
steamship  companies,  or  other  companies  or  persons,  concerning  the  transportation  of  flight  or  pas- 
sengers : 


Brief  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  all  existing  leases  affecting  this  company  (giving  cor 
porate  names  of  parties),  including  all  contingent  liabilities  and  agreemeuti  for  the  use  of  track : 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  ROAD. 


MILES. 


Owned. 


TBACK. 


Constructed  i    a*  „i„«„  ^p  \ 
during  half  ^*?^*t«f«^ 
year.  *         |    ^"^^  '^*«^^-    ' 


Leased. 


Total  oper- 
ated. 


Length  of  road,  main  line 

"      extension  linos 

**      branch  lines 

Totallength  of  road 

Double  track 

Side  track 

Total  length  of  track 

Laid  i%ith  iron  rail,  American  manufacture . ' 
'*     steel  rail.        '•  "  | 

"       "     iron  rail  foreign  " 

"     steel  rail,       '^  '•  > 


j 
I 

I 

I 

i  I 


ORADB8. 


Ascendin 
wa 


rd. 


Ascendin^ 
•  war 


I 


Total. 


ti 
ti 
tt 
it 

it 

it 


Grades  less  than  10  feet  per  mile,  length  in  mUes. 

10  to  20  feet  per  mUe,  *^ 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

70  to  80 

80  to  00 

90  to  100  " 
100  to  110  " 
110  to  120  •' 

upwards  of  120  feet  per  mile. 
Total  grtules 
Level, 

Maxirano^  grade,  feet  per  mile 

Average         "  '     "         "         

Sum  of  ascents,  in  feet 


tt 
It 
It 
II 
ii 
It 
It 
It 
»i 


ti 
it 
It 
It 
It 
II 
l> 
II 
It 
tt 
it 
II 
1 1 


II 
ti 
Ii 
tl 
it 
11 
It 
it 
tl 
It 
tt 
it 
It 


ALIGNMENT. 


Curves  of  less  than  1  degree 

1  degree  and  upwards . . 

2  degrees'* 

3  ^*   *♦ 
4 
5 
6 


It 
tt 
tl 
it 
tl 
tt 
tl 


tt 
It 


It 
tt 
tt 


tt 


It 
tl 
It 
It 


a 


y? 


J 


It 


Curves  of  8  degrees  and  upwards. 

ti  Q  ti  It  It 

10      " 
Total  curved  line  . 
Total  straight  line 
Length  of  minimum  radius,  in  fee 
Degrees  of  curvature 


1 


a 

5! 

9 


«a 


Note. — Changes  fraiu  last  report  neei  only  be  entered. 
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CHARACTERISTICS— Concluded. 


C0S8TRUCTKD    DURING   HALF-YKAR.      TOTAL    AT  CLOSE    OF  HALFTKAU. 


HRIDOES. 


No.  of      Longest      AetrreffAta       ^«  of        Longest 
spans  or  '  span  or  I  i^,.'!^*!,  'L^*     spans  or      span  or 
arches,    arch,  feet.  |  *®"*^°''®®^      arches,     arch,  feet. 


Stone , 

Iron,  suspension 

'*    truss 

'*    girfer , 

Combination,  Howe  truss. 
Pratt       "    . 

Wood,  Howe  truss 

••     Pratt      "     

^     girder  (on  masonry) 

"     trestle , 

•*     pUing 

Total 


Aggregate 
length,  feet. 


MISCELLANEOrS  CHARACTERISTICS. 


14 
1« 
it 
.t 


Bridges,  total  number 

Draw-spans,         *'        

Character  of  draw-signals 

Location   of  draw-signals  (with  refer- 
ence to  track) 

Htnimnm  distance  of  signal  from  draw 

CulTerts,  open,  number 

box.        "        

arch,       •'        

total  number 

aggregate  span,  in  feet 

Tunnels  lined  with  wood,  number 

••     length  in  feet 

'•         *'        *•      brick,  number 

"      length  in  feet 

••         **        ••      stone,  number     ... 

••         *♦     length  in  feet 

"       total  number  

"       aggregate  length,  in  feet 

Longest  tnonclT  "      

Width  of  gauge  of  track 

Rail,  iron,  maximum  weight  per  yard,  lbs 

*'      "      minimum      "         "      "      •' 

••    steel,  maximum     "         "      "      " 

'•       "      minimum     "         '♦      *'      " 

Telegraph  owned  by  company,  miles  of 

line 

Telegraph  owned  by  company,  miles  of 

wire 

Telegraph   stations   operated  by  com- 
pany, number 

Telegraph  stations,  total  number  on  road 


<< 

14 


Fencing,  miles : 

Cattle-guards,  number i 

Crossings,  railroad,  at  grade,  number  ... 
•'  "  above  grmle,  number, 

"  under  grade,       " 

highway,  at  grade,  number  . . 
"  '  above  grade,  number 
"  under  grade,      " 

Cross-ties,  number  per  mile 

Track  ballasted  with  stone,  miles 

'*  "  "  other  material,  miles! 

Stations  used  joiully  with  other  com-  I 

panies,  numbt^r         

Stations  used  solely  by  this  company,  , 

numl>er 

Passenger  buildings,  number 

Hotels,  number 

Boarding  and  tenement  houses,  number 
Freight  depots  and  warehouses,     '' 
Combination  (freight  and  passenger) 

buildings,  number 

Grain  elevators,  number 

Water  stations,        "       

Fuel  stations,  **        

Engiup-houHes.         "        

Stalls  in  engine-houses,  number 

Turn-tables,  wrought-iron,  number 
"  cast-iron,  '• 

"  wooden,  " 

Machine-shops,  number 

Car-shope.  number , 

Section  or  tool  bouses,  number 


■:■} 
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APPENDIX  3. 

Departmental  circulars  and  orders  affecting  the  subsitUzed  and  land-grant  railroads  included 
in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  19, 1878,  in  addition  to  those  set  forthin  Appendix  D, 
report  for  IQ80. 

Note. — ^The  Treasury  circnlar  of  November  29,  1879,  concerning  compensation  of 
certain  Pacific  railroads,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  June  18»  1880,  on 
the  same  subject,  have  been  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacyic  Railway  Company,  No.  12380,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States,  but  subsequently  withdrawn. 


Hates  of  pay  for  communications  by  telegraph, 

Post-Office  Department, 
«  Washington,  D,  C,  June  30,  1881. 

Whereas,  by  the  act  of  Congress  a^)proved  July  24,  A.  D.  1866,  entitled  "An  act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of 
the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,''  in  section  second  it  is  enacted  that 
telesraphic  communications  between  the  several  departments  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  their  officers  and  agents  shall,  in  their  transmission  over  the 
lines  of  said  companies,  have  priority  over  all  other  business,  and  shall  be  sent  at  rates 
to  be  annually  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-General : 

Now,  therefore,  in  pursuance  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  on  me  by  said  act  con- 
ferred, I,  Thomas  L.- James,  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  fix 
the  rates  at  which  the  telegraphic  communications  aforesaid  shall  be  sent  for  the  year 
commencing  Julv  1,  A.  D.  1881,  as  follows,  namely : 

The  rate  for  all  telegraphic  communications  sent  otherwise  than  over  circuits  estab- 
lished by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  for  the  transmission  of  enciphered  weather 
reports  shall  be  as  follows,  viz : 

One  cent  per  word  for  each  circuit  through  which  it  shall  be  transmitted ;  said  rate 
to  be  computed  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz : 

A  distance  of  500  miles,  as  computed  by  the  topographer  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, shall  be  deemed  a  circuit,  and  the  shortest  practicable  route  of  the  company 
transmitting  the  message  shall  in  the  cases  be  the  basis  of  computation. 

If  in  computing  circuits  there  shall  be  found  one  or  more  circuits  and  a  fraction  of  a 
circuit,  sucn  fraction  shall  be  deemed  a  circuit. 

If  a  communication  shall  be  seut  a  distance  less  than  500  miles,  that  distance  shall 
be  deemed  a  circuit. 

All  words  of  the  communication  transmitt-ed  are  to  be  counted,  excepting  the  date 
and  place  at  which  such  communication  is  filed. 

All  messages  of  less  than  twenty-five  words,  address  and  signature  included,  shall 
be  rated  as  if  containing  twenty-five  words,  and  all  messages  exceeding  twenty-five 
words  shall  be  rated  by  the  exact  number  of  words  they  contain,  address  and  signa- 
ture included. 

Each  company  will  be  allowed  to  charge  for  messages  received  from  another  line  at 
the  same  rates  as  if  received  from  the  government  direct  for  transmission  over  its  own 
line. 

Companies  forwarding  messages  to  another  line  will  be  entitled  to  compensation  at 
established  rates  to  the  terminus  of  their  lines,  at  the  same  rates  as  if  for  messages 
transmitted  exclusively  over  their  own  lines. 

The  rate  for  all  telegraphic  communications  known  as  the  Signal  Service  weather 
reports  shall  not  exceed  three  cents  for  each  word  of  said  report  for  each  circuit  over 
which  they  may  pass,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  circuits  and  plans  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  him 
for  transmitting  these  reports,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  he  may  designate,  in  ^uoh  words 
or  ciphers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  him.  The  amount  thus  estimated 
is  to  be  taken  in  full  payment  for  said  reports ;  no  additional  allowance  to  be  made  for 
drops,  office  messages,  or  other  services  or  special  facilities  required  by  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer  for  the  correct  and  prompt  transmission  of  said  Signal  Service  reports. 
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• 

If  at  any  time,  from  competition  or  other  canse,  telegraph  rates  should  be  redaced 
80  that  a  message  of  ten  words  may  be  sent  for  the  publ^  at  a  less  rate  than  that  above 
mentioned  for  a  twentv-five-word  message,  then,  and  in  that  case,  this  order  shall  be 
changed  to  meet  such  lower  public  rate ;  it  being  intended  by  this  proviso  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  government  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  a  twenty-hve-word  message, 
including  address  and  signature,  than  the  public  is  required  to  pay  for  a  ten-word 
message,  exclusive  of  such  address  and  signature. 

Special  rates  have  been  filed  by  the  American  Rapid  Tele^aph  Company  for  tele- 
grams between  certain  points,  as  follows,  viz :  Fifteen  cents  lor  twentv  words  and  five 
cents  for  each  additional  ten  words  or  less,  addresses  and  signatures  excluded,  or  twenty 
cents  for  twenty-five  words,  and  five  cents  for  each  additional  ten  words  or  less,  be- 
tween the  following  points :  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Paterson 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Meriden, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Springfield,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

Telegrams  sent  by  all  other  companies  between  these  points  must  be  at  these  reduced 
rates. 

All  officers  of  the  United  States  government  ehould  indorse  upon  official  messages  trans- 
mitted by  them  the  words  '*  Offi^cial  businesSj"  and  should  report  to  the  Postmaster-General  any 
■charges  in  excess  of  the  above  rates, 

THOMAS  L.  JAMBS, 

Postmaster-  General, 


TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES  SUBJECT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  JOF  THIS  ORDER. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  telegraph  companies  that  have  filed  acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1866,  up  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1881 : 

1.  The  American  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  N.  Y.    Received  and 
filed  July  24,  1866. 

2.  The  National  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  N.  Y.    Received  and  filed  July 
30,1866. 

3.  The  Globe  Insulated  Lines  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York.    Received  and  filed 
July  31,  1866. 

4.  International  Telegraph  Company  of  Portland,  Me.    Received  and  filed  October 
6,  1866. 

5.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  N.  Y.    Received  and 
filed  March  19,  1867. 

6.  The  Franco- American  Land  and  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Received  and  filed  April  6, 1867. 

7.  The  Globe  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York.    Received  and  filed  May  30, 1867. 

8.  Mississippi  Valley  National  Telegraph  Company  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.    Received 
And  filed  June  4,  1867. 

9.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York.    Received  and  filed  June  8, 
1867. 

10.  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company  of  Kenosha,  Wis.    Received  and  filed  July 
30,  1867. 

11.  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York.    Received  and  filed  January 
17,  1868. 

12.  The  Franklin  Telegraph  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.    Received  and  filed  April 
4,  1868. 

13.  The  Insulated  Lines  Telegraph  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.     Received  and  filed 
April  13,  1868. 

14.  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Received  and  filed 
Jnly  22.  1868. 

15.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  Telegraph  Company  of  Sacramento,  Cal.    Re- 
ceived and  filed  September  7,  1868. 

16.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Received  and  filed  Octo- 
ber 5,  1868. 

17.  The  Delaware  River  Telegraph  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Received  and  filed 
October  23,  1868.  » 

18.  Cape  May  and  Shore  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City.    Received  and  filed 
April  2,  1869. 

19.  Peninsula  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City.    Received  and  filed  May  9, 1869. 

20.  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.    Received  and  filed  July  15,  1869. 

21.  The  American  Cable  Company  of  New  York.    Received  and  filed  April  15,  1870. 

22.  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Received  and 
filed  Jnly  22,  1870. 

23.  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City.    Received  and  filed 
January  20,  1871. 
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24.  Missouri  River  Telegraph  Compaoy  of  Sionx  City,  Iowa.  Received  and  filed 
May  3,  1871. 

^.  The  Marine  and  Inland  Telecraph  Company  of  New  Jersey,  715  Loenst  street, 
Philadelphia.     Received  and  filed  November  27,  1872. 

2d.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  of  Missonri.  Execntive  Office  145 
Broadway,  New  York  City.    Received  and  hied  May  8,  1877. 

27.  New  Jersey  and  Now  England  Telegraph  Company.  Received  and  filed  Novem- 
ber 21^1878.     Address,  A.  L.  Worthington,  No.  10,  Green  street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

28.  The  American  Rapid  Telegraph  Company,  41  Wall  street.  New  York.  Received 
and  filed  April  12,  1879.     Special  rates  received  and  filed  April  1,  1881. 

29.  Central  Union  Telegraph  Company,  145  Broad waj',  New  York.  Received  and 
filed  May  9, 1879. 

30.  New  York  Land  and  Ocean  Telegraph  Company.    Received  and  filed  May  10, 

1879. 

31.  Deseret  Telegraph  Company,  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah.    Received  and  filed  May  19, 

1879. 

32.  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 
Received  and  filed  June  28,  1879. 

^.  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  Missouri,  Chas.  S.  Greeley,  presi- 
dent, Saint  Louis,  Mo.    Receiv^  and  filed  July  9, 1879. 

34.  Wabash  Railway  Company,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  president.  New  York.  Received 
mnd  filed  July  11, 1879. 

35.  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  New  Jersey,  D.  H.  Bates,  president, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Received  and  filed  July  17, 1879. 

36.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  of  Maryland,  John  W.  Garrett, 
president,  Baltimore,  Md.     Received  and  tiled  July  18,  1879. 

37.  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  Baltimore  City,  Md.  Received 
and  filed  July  31,  1879. 

38.  The  Deer  Lodge  Telegraph  Company  of  Butte  Citv,  Mont.  Received  and  filed 
August  30,  1879. 

aS.  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  D.  H.  Bates,  presi- 
dent, Philadelphia.     Received  and  filed  September  4,  1879. 

40.  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  Indiana,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  Re- 
ceived and  filed  September  12,  1879. 

41.  The  Cheyenne  and  Black  HiUs  Telegraph  Company,  W.  H.  Hibbard,  superin- 
tendent, Cheyenne,  Wyo.    Received  and  filed  November  7,  1879. 

42.  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  Ohio,  Frank  B.  Swayne,  president, 
Toledo,  Ohio.    Received  and  filed  November  8,  1879. 

43.  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  Louisiana,  Ed.  Leloup,  secretary, 
New  Orleans,  La.    Received  and  filed  March  1,  1880. 

44.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  of  Ohio,  Geo.  Hoadley,  president,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.    Received  and  filed  September  3,  1880. 

45.  The  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  So- 
lon Humphreys,  president.  No.  80  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Received  and  filed 
September  13,  18^-0. 

46.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  of  Illinois,  C.  H.  Hudson,  president. 
No.  81  South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  III.     Received  and  filed  September  23,  1880. 

47.  Frontier  Telegraph  Company  of  Texas,  G.  O.  Appleby,  president,  Lampasas, 
Texas.     Received  and  filed  October  25,  18e0, 

48.  Bankers  and  Merchants*  Telegraph  Company  of  New  Jersey,  J.  Heron  Coosman, 
president.  No.  58  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Received  and  filed  April  21,  1881. 

49.  Bankers  and  Merchants*  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  Wm.  N.  Maris, 
president,  No.  56  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Received  and  filed  June  8,  1-^81 . 


RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  C0MMU^^CAT10NS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

^     Post-Office  Department, 

IVatkimgt^n,  D,  C,  Augtui  8,  1881. 

Owing  to  an  error  made  in  the  circular  issued  June  30,  l^\,  fixing  the  ratee  of  pay 
for  communications  bv  telegraph,  and  the  misunderstanding  which  has  ariaen  as  to  the 
meaning  of  said  circular,  attention  is  called  to  the  following : 

Ist.  The  clause  in  said  circular  referring  to  the  special  rates  of  the  American  Rapid 
Telegraph  Company  should  read : 

'*A  special  rate  has  been  filed  by  the  American  Rapid  Telegraph  Company  for  te]e> 
grams  oetween  certain  points,  as  follows,  vi£ :  Fifteen  cents  for  twenty  words,  and 
five  cents  for  each  additional  ten  words  or  less,  addrmte*  and  ngnahtrm  txelmded^  between 
the  following  points :  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia ;  Newark,  Paterson,  and 
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Trenton,  N.  J.;  New  York.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Meriden,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Springfield,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  Providence,  R.  I." 

2d.  All  dispatches,  Signal  Service  Weather  Reports  excepted,  sent  by  any  company 
between  the  points  named  above  mnst  be  at  this  rate. 

3d.  The  clause  in  the  circolar  mentioned,  which  reads : 

**  If  at  any  time,  from  competition  or  other  cause,  telegraph  rates  should  be  reduced 
80  that  a  message  of  ten  words  maybe  sent  for  the  public  at  a  less  rate  than  that  above 
mentioned  for  a  twenty-five- word  message,  then,  and  in  that  case,  this  order  shall  be 
changed  to  meet  such  lower  public  rate ;  it  being  intended  by  this  proviso  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  government  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  a  twenty-five- word  message, 
including  address  and  signature,  than  the  public  is  required  to  pay  for  a  ten-word 
message,  exclusive  of  such  address  and  signature,''  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
clause  referring  to  the  American  Rapid  rate.  That  is  to  say^  the  twenty- word  basis 
adopted  by  the  American  Rapid  Company  is  substituted,  so  lar  as  the  points  reached 
by  its  lines  are  concerned,  for  the  long-established  ten- word  basis  of  other  companies, 
and  the  rule  that  twenty-five  words,  including  address  and  signature,  must  be  sent  for 
the  government  at  the  same  rate  that  ten  words,  exclusive  of  address  and  signature, 
are  sent  for  the  public,  does  not  apply  to  dispatches  sent  between  these  points.  The  low- 
est rate  at  whicn  any  dispatch  can  be  sent  between  the  points  reached  by  the  American 
Rapid  Telegraph  Company,  no  matter  how  small  the  number  of  words  it  contains,  is 
fifteen  cents. 

4th.  The  address  and  signature  are  not  to  he  counted  in  dispatches  sent  between  the 
points  above  named. 

THOMAS  L.  JAMES, 

Postmasttr-  General, 
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APPENDIX  4. 

List  of  railroad  companies  included  in  ihe  act  of  Congress  approved  June  19, 1878,  entitled 
**An  act  to  create  an  Auditor  of  Railroad  Aooounts,  and  for  other  purposes," 

Bonds  hate  been  loaned,  and  lands,  right  of  teay,  depot  grounds,  and  materials  from  adja- 
cent lands  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  following  corporations  or  fheirprMe- 
cessors,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  "  in  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or  south  of 
the  Missouri  River,  namely : 

HHee  of  nilroad 
ooostructed  ana 
aided  as  abore. 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company: 

Union  Pacific 1,038.68 

Kansas  Pacific 393.9425 

1,432.6225 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company : 

Central  Pacific 737.50 

Western  Pacific 123.16 

860.66 

Central  Brancb  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 100 

Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 101.77 

Total 2,495.0525 

NOTES. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  the  title  of  the  company  formed  by  the  con. 
solidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Com 
pan3^,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Tele^aph  Company,  January  24,  1880' 
and  in  the  above  list  is  successor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway  companies  only,  the  Denver  Pacific  not  having  received  any  snbsidy  bonds. 

The  title  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  formerly  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  Eastern  Division,  successor  to  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western 
Railroad  Company. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  the  title  of  the  company  formed  by  con- 
solidation of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  with  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Jane  23,  1870. 

The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  the  successor  of  the  Atchi- 
son and  Pike's  Peak  Railroad  Company,  the  assignee  of  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 
Railroad  Company  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts. 


Lands,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds,  and  materials  from  adjacent  lands  hare  been  granted 

9rs^  to  aid  in  the  construe- 
Missouri  River,**  namely : 


by  the  United  States  to  the  following  corporations  or  their  predecessors^  to  aid  in  the  construe- 
Uon  of  railroads  **  in  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Misso 


Miles  of  raUroad 
coostmct^d  axtd 
aided  as  above. 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  : 

Kansas  Pacific 244.6575 

Denver  Pacific 105.89 

350. 5475 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 151.81 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  in  Nebraska 190. 66 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company None, 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 578.61 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 560 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 34* 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company 91 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company - 200 

Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company 50t 

Total 2,206.6275 

*  This  34  miles  of  railroad  beiiifc  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  compaoy  has  received  no  lands  therefor, 
t  No  lands  have  y  et  heen  certifled  to  this  company. 
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The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  succeeds  to  the  land-grant  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific  companies,  the  Denver  Pacific  heing  the  assignee  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  land-grant. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  by  virtue  of  their  consolidation  August  22, 
1670,  succeeds  to  the  land-grant  of  tne  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  Company. 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  in  Nebraska  is  assignee  of 
the  Burlinston  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  of  Iowa,  to  which  last-named 
company  -me  grants  enumerated  were  made. 

The  name  and  title  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  changed  to  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  2, 1872. 

By  purchase  of  that  portion  of  the  railroad  located  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  became  the  successor  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  so  far  as  relates  to  grants  in  that  State. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company  is  the  successor  of  the  Oregon  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  Salem,  Oregon. 

• 

Lands,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds,  and  materials  from  adjacent  lands  have  been  granted 
Ifjf  th^  United  States  to  the  several  States  hereafter  named,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
construeHon  of  certain  railroads  in  those  States,  *'tn  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or  south 
of  the  Missouri  River,**  and  the  grants  hare  been  received  by  the  companies  named,  or  their 
predecessors,  as  follows: 


Company  now  oWning  the  railroad. 


Hannibal  and  Saint  Joibph 

Miaaoari  Paciflti 

Saint  Looia  and  San  Francisco 

Saint  Looia,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock 

Misaonri,  Kansas  and  Texas* 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

TT^imma  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qoincy 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Cedar  jRapids  and  Missouri  River 

Dubuqae  and  Sioux  City 

lowaFaUs  and  Sioux  City 

Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter 

Southern  Minnesota 

Southern  Minnesota  Extension 

Saint  Paul  and  Dnloth 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba.... 

Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul 

Western  of  Minnesota 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 

Wisconsin  Central . 


State  to  which  grant  was  made. 


Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
North  Wisconsin , 


Missouri 

, do 

do 

Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

A  rkansas 

do 

Kansas 

do 

do 

do 

Iowa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Iowa  and  Minnesota — 

Minnesota 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Yicksburg,  Shreyeport  and  Pacific 


Total. 


Minnesota  and  Iowa 

Wisconsin 

do 

do 

Louisiana 


206.41 

37 

203.125 

475 

165.6 

133 

183.2 

470.68 

143.32 

226 

279 

317. 75 

274.2 

142.89 

183.69 

245 

323.22 

147 

152.6 

156 

6*2.47 

13 

60.5 

534 

256.37 

156 

80 

94 

6, 260. 925 


*  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company  has  constructed  246  mUes  of  railroad  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

NOTES. 


The  Missonri  Pacific  and  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  companies  are 
tlie  successors  of  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Missouri 
as  to  rights  and  conditions  under  the  land-grant;  the  former  from  Saint  Louis  to  Pa- 
eific,  and  the  latter  from  Saint  Louis  to  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  Saint  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company  is  successor  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  and  the  Cairo  and  Fulton. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company  is  successor  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
Boutheru  Branch. 
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The  Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  Company  is  the  succes- 
fu>r  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston,  which  company  succeeded  the 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Fort  Gibson. 

The  Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad  Company  is  the  successor  of  the  Saint  Jo- 
seph and  Denver  City. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad  Company  is  successor  of  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  of  Iowa,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
solidated. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  successor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  is  the  lessee  of  the  Dubuque  and  Siou:^  City 
and  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  railroads.  v 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  is  the  lessee  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Missouri  River,  and  proprietor  of  the  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  railroads. 

The  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  com- 

Sanies  succeeded  the  Minnesota  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  were  consolidated 
ctober  1,  1879.  The  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  also  succeeds  to 
the  land-grant  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor^s  Falls  Railroad  by  virtue  of 
consolidation. 

The  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Railway  Company  is  successor  to  the 
W^est  Wisconsin,  which  derived  its  grant  as  the  Toman  and  Lake  Superior  Railroad. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Company,  successor  to  the  Root  Kiver  Valley  and 
Southern  Minnesota,  is  leased  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway 
Company. 

The  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company  is  successor  to  the  Lake  Superior 
and  Mississippi  River,  and  operates  the  railroad  of  the  Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
road Company  under  lease — ^the  latter-named  company  deriving  its  land-grant  rights 
as  successor  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Stillwater. 

The  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company  is  a  consolidation  of 
the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacihc,  First  Division;  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  First  Division, 
Branch  Line;  and  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  Saint  Vincent  Extension — the  grauta  bav- 
ins been  originally  made  for  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Western  Railroad  of  Minnesota  is  leased  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany.   The  Western  derived  its  ffrant  as  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  Brainerd  Branch. 

Tue  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  is  the  successor  of-  the 
McGregor  and  Missouri  River  in  Iowa,  and  of  the  Hastings  and  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
sota Central  in  Minnesota^^by  virtue  of  ownership. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  is  successor  of  the  Portage,  Winnebago 
and  Lake  Superior. 

The  Vicksbnrg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  the  successor  of  the 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Miles. 

Corporations  aided  with  bonds  and  lands 2,495.0525 

Corporations  aided  with  lands 2,206.6275 

States  aided  with  lands,  for  railroads 6,260.925 

Total 10,962.605 

CONDITIONS  IN  DETAIL  AS  TO  RATES. 

(A.) 
UXION  PACIFIC,  CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  CKNTBAL  BBANCH  UNION  PACIFIC,  SIOUX  CITY  AND  PACIFIC. 

f  Act  July  1,  1862,  sec.  6,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol  12,  page  493.] 

"That  said  company  ^—~ shall,  at  all  times,  transmit  dispatches  over  said  teleeraph line,  and  trans- 
port mails,  troops,  and  manitions  of  war,  snpplies,  and  pnbnc  stores  npon  said  railroad  for  the  flOTem- 
roent.  when  reqaired  to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof,  and  that  the  fcoTcmment  shall  at  alltimeH, 
hare  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  same  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid  [at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of 
compensation,  not  to  exce&d  the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service.]  " 

(B.) 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  (ORKGON  HRANCH);  ORKOON  AND  CAUFOBKIA. 

[Act  July  25,  1866,  sic.  5,  U.  S.  SUtutes,  voL  14,  page  240.] 

"That  the  grants  aforesaid  arc  made  upon  the  condition  that  the  said  companies  shall  keen  said  rail- 
road and  telegraph  in  repair  and  use,  and  shall  at  all  times,  transport  the  mails  upon  said  railroad, 
and  transmit  dispatches  by  said  telegraph  line  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  when  required 
so  to  do  by  any  aepartment  thereof,  and  that  the  government  shall  at  aU  times  have  the  preference  in 
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the  nae  of  said  railroad  and  telegraj^b  therefor  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation,  not  to 
exceed  the  rates  paid  by  private  partien  for  the  same  kind  of  service. 

"And  said  railroad  shall  be  and  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States,  tree  of  all  toll  or  other  charges  upon  the  transportotion  of  the  property  or  troops  of  the  United 
States;  Mid  the  same  shall  be  transported  over  said  road  at  the  cost,  charge,  and  expense  of  the  corpora* 
lions  or  companies  owning  or  operating  the  same,  when  so  required  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

(b.) 

KORTHBRN  PACIFIC. 

[Act  July  2,  1864,  U.  8.  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  308,  sec  5.] 

"  That  the  said  company  shall  not  charge  the  government  higher  rates  than  they  do  individuals  for 
like  transportation  and  telegraphic  service." 

Sec.  11,  page  370.  '*  That  said  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  a  post-route 
and  a  miutuy  road,  subiect  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  for  post^  militarv,  naval,  and!^  all  other 
government  service,  and  also  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Congress  may  uupose  restricting  the 
charges  for  such  government  transportation." 

(D.) 

ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC ;  80UTHBRN  PACIFIC  ;  SAINT  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

[Act  July  27, 1806, 17.  S.  StAtutes,  vol.  14,  sec  6,  page  295.] 

"  That  the  said  company  shall  not  charge  the  government  higher  rates  than  they  do  individuals  for 
like  transportation  and  telegraphic  service." 

Ssa  11,  page  297.  "That  said  railroad,  or  any  iMirt  thereof;  shall  be  a  post-route  and  military 

road,  subject  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  for  postal,  military,  navfd.  and  all  other  government  serv- 
ice, and  also  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Congress  may  impose  restricting  the  charges  for  such  gov- 
ernment transportation." 

(E.) 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC;  SAINT  LOUIS  AND  BAN  FRANCISCO;  HANNIBAL  AND  SAINT  JOSEPH. 

[Act  June  10, 1852,  U.  S.  Statutes,  voL  10,  sec  4,  page  9.] 

"  And  the  said  railroads  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways  for  the  use  of  the  (Government  of  the 
United  States,  free  from  toll  or  other  charge  upon  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of  the 
United  States." 

SAINT  LOUIS,  I|ON  MOUNTAIN  AND  SOUTHERN;  MEMPHIS  AND  LITTLK  ROCK;  LITTLE  HOCK  AND  FORT  SMITH. 

[Act  February  9, 1853,  U.  S.  Statutes,  voL  10,  page  156.] 

Sec.  4.  "  And  the  said  railrond  and  branches  shall  be  and  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  ft>ee  ftom  toll  or  other  charge  upon  the  transportation  of  any  prop- 
erty or  troops  of  the  United  States." 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINCY;  CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC;  CEDAR  RAPIDS  AND  MISSOURI 
BIVEH.  NOW  OPERATED  BY  CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  ;  DUBUQUE  AND  SIOUX  CITY,  AND  lO^V^A  FALLS 
AND  SIOUX  CITY,  NOW  OPERATED  BY  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 

[Act  May  15, 1856,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol  11,  page  10.  ] 

Sec.  3.  "And  the  said  railroads  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways  for  the  use  of  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States,  free  from  toll  or  other  charge  upon  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops 
of  the  United  States." 

VICKSBURO,  SHREVEPORT  AND  PACIFIC. 

[Act  June  3, 1856,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol  11,  pape  19.] 

Sec.  3.  "And  the  said  railroads  shall  be  and  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  free  from  toll  or  other  charge,  upon  the  transportation  of  an^*  property  or  troops 
of  the  United  States. 

CHICAGO,  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  OMAHA. 

[Act  June  3,  1856,  U.  8.  Statutes,  vol.  11,  page  20.] 

Sec.  3.  "And  the  said  railroads  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  fr-ee  from  toll  or  other  charge  upon  the  transportation  of  property  or  troops  of  the 
United  States." 

WIXON4  AND  SAINT  PETER,  NOW  OPERATED  BY  THE  CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN ;  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNE- 
APOUS  AND  MANITOBA :  WESTERN  OF  MINNESOTA,  OPERATED  BY  THE  NORTHERN  PAOFIC;  CHICAGO, 
SAINT  PAUL,    MINNEAPOLIS  AND  OMAHA  ;    CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  SAINT  PAUL. 

[Act  March  3,  1857,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  11,  page  196.] 

Sec  3.  "And  the  said  railroads  and  branches  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  free  from  toll  or  other  clmrge  upon  the  ntmsportation  of  any 
prop«frty  or  troops  of  the  United  States." 
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WWCONBIN  CENTRAL;  BAINT  PAUL  AND  DULUTH. 

[Act  May  5,  1864,  IT.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  65.] 

Sec.  5.  "And  the  eaid  railroad  shall  be  and  remahi  a  pnblic  highway  for  the  ase  of  the  Goremment 
oft  he  United  States,  free  from  all  toll  or  other  charge,  for  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  o  f 
the  United  States." 

CHICAGO,  SAINT  PAUL,  MDIMBAP0LI8  AND  OMAHA ;    CHICAGO,  MLWAUKER  AND  SAINT  PAUL. 

f  Act  May  12,  1864,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  73.) 

Sec.  3.  "And  the  said  railroads  shall  be,  and  remain,  pablie  highways  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  free  of  all  toll  or  other  charges  upon  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops 
of  the  United  States." 

(F.) 

ATCHISON,  TOPBKA  AND  SANTA  Ffi;     KANSAS  CITY,   LAWRENCE  AND  80UTHBBN;     MISSOURI,   KANSAS  AXD 
.  ^       TEXAS. 

I 

[Act  March  3, 1863,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  12,  page  773.] 

Sec.  3.  "And  the  said  railroads  uid  branches  shall  be  and  remain  public  hi^ways,  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statues,  tree  fh)m  all  toll  or  other  charge  upon  the  transportation  of  any 
property  or  troops  of  the  United  States." 

(G.) 

CAIRO  AND  FULTON,  NOW  OPERATED  BY  THE  SAINT  LOUIS,  IRON  MOUNTAIN  AND  SOUTHERN;  UTTIJC  ROCK. 

AND  PORT  SMITH;    MEMPHIS  AND  LITTLE  ROCK. 

[Act  July  28, 1866,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  14,  page  338.  J 

Ssa  1.  '*  That  all  property  and  troops  of  the  United  States  shall  at  all  times  be  transported  over  %nid 
railriMod  and  branches  at  the  cost,  charge,  and  expense  of  the  company  or  corporation  ownins  or  oper- 
ating said  road  and  branches  respectively,  when  so  required  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.* 

(H.) 

MISSOURI,   KANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 

[Act  July  1, 1864,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  340.] 

Sec.  1.  "That  said  railroad  shall  be  a  public  highway  and  shall  transport  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge.  '^  • 

(I) 

MISSOURI,   KANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 

[Act  July  26,  1866,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  14,  page  290.] 

Sec.  3.  "  That  said  company,  after  the  construction  of  its  road,  shall  keep  it  in  repair  and  in  use,  aod 
shall  at  all  times  transport  troops,  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and  public  stores  upon  its  road  for  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  free  fh>m  all  cost  or  charge  therefor  to  the  government,  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof." 

<K.) 

SAINT  JOSEPH  AND  WESTERN,  NOW  OPERATED  BY  THE  UNION  PACIFIC. 

[Act  July  23,  1866,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  14,  page  211.) 

Sec.  3.  "That  said  company,  after  the  construction  of  its  road,  shall  keep  it  in  repair  and  use,  and 
shall  at  all  times  be  in  reaainess  to  transport  troops,  monitions  of  war.  supplies  and  public  stores  upon 
its  roads  for  the  government  when  required  to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof,  the  government  at  all 
times  having  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  road  for  all  purposes  aforesaid  at  fair  and  reasonable  rate  a 
of  compensation,  not  exceeding  that  paid  by  private  individuals  or  the  average  rate  paid  for  like  serr- 
ices  on  other  roads." 

(L.) 

HASTINGS  AND  DAKOTA  AND  BOITHERN  MIXNEKOTA,  NOW  OPERATED  BY  THE  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AKT> 

SAINT  PAUL. 

[Act  July  4, 1866,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol  14,  page  88.] 

"Sec.  3.  And  the  said  railroad  [si  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  free  of  all  toll  or  other  charges  upon  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  at  all  times  be  transported  at  the  cost,  char^  and  expense  in 
all  respects  of  the  company  or  corporation,  or  their  successors  or  assigns,  having  or  receiving  tne  bene- 
fit of  the  land  grants  herein  made. 

(M.) 

OUKOON  CENTRAL. 

'Act  May  4, 1870,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  16,  page  94.] 
No  conditions. 
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as.) 

BUBLOCOTON  AND  MIB80UBI  BIYBB,   IN  MEBBABKA. 

[Act  July  2, 1804,  TJ.  S,  Statates,  vol.  13,  page  364.] 
"So  conditions. 

EESTRICTI0N8  IN  DETAIL  AS  TO  PAYMENTS. 

(O.) 

UNION  PACIFIC;  CBNTRAL  PACIFIC;  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  (WESTERN  PACIFIC). 

[Act  May  7, 1878,  section  2,  TJ.  S.  Statates,  vol.  20,  page  58.] 

"  That  the  whole  amoont  of  compensation  which  may  from  time  to  time,  be  due  to  said  several  railroad 
companies  respectively  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be  retained  bvtheFnited  States,, 
one-naif  thereof  to  be  presently  applied  to  the  liqniaation  of  the  interest  paid  ana  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  npon  the  bonds  so  issned  by  it  as  aforesaid,  to  each  of  said  corporations  severally,  and 
the  other  half  thereof  to  be  tamed  into  the  sinking-fond  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  uses  therein  men- 
tioned." 

(P.) 

U3nON  PACIFIC  (LATE  KANSAS  PACIFIC);  SIOUX  CITY  AND  PACIFIC;  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  (CENTRAL  BRANCH 

UNION  PACIFIC). 

[Act  Jnly  2, 1864,  section  5,  TJ.  S.  Statates,  voL  13,  page  359.] 

"And  that  only  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  by  said  com- 

Knies  shall  be  required  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  Ihe  bonds  issned  by  ^e  government  in  aid  of 
e  constrnction  of  said  roads.'' 

[Extract  from  decision  of  Snpreme  Conrt  U.  S.,  91  Snp.  Ct.  Reports,  page  90.] 
**  This  provision  was  withoat  doabt  intended  merely  to  modify  the  original  act,  so  as  to  allow  the  gov- 


tne  principM.    The  purpose  conld  have  been  nothing  more  than  to  sarrender  the  right  to  retain  the 
whole  of  tne  company's  earnings  for  services  to  the  government,  and  to  accept,  in  lien  of,  the  right  to 

retain  the  half." 

******* 

"There  is  no  implication  that  the  government  shall  keep  it;  and,  if  not,  who  is  to  get  it?  Assuredly 
the  companies  who  have  earned  it." 

[Section  5260,  Revised  Statates  of  the  United  States.] 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  withhold  all  payments  to  any  railroad  company  and  its 
assigns,  on  account  of  freights  or  transimrtation  over  their  respective  roads  of  any  kind,  to  the  amount 
of  pajrments  made  by  the  United  States  for  interest  upon  bonds  of  the  United  States  issued  to  any  such 
company,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  reimbursed,  together  with  the  five  per  centum  of  net  earnings 
due  and  unapplied,  as  provided  by  law. 

[Section  5261,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.] 

"Any  such  company  may  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  the  price  of  such  freight  and 
transportation,  and  in  such  suit  the  right  of  such  company  to  recover  the  same  upon  the  law  and  the 
fiusts  of  the  case  shall  be  determined,  and  also  the  rights  of  the  United  States  upon  the  merits  of  all 
the  points  presented  by  it  in  answer  thert^to  by  them,-  and  either  party  to  such  suit  may  appeal  to  the 
Snpreme  Court;  and  both  said  courts  shall  give  such  cause  or  causes  precedenceof  all  other  business." 

[Extract  ft*om  decision  of  Supreme  Court,  91  Sup.  Ct.  Reports,  page  91.] 

"  It  is  contended  that  this  act  repeals  that  portion  of  the  charter  of  the  company  which  contains  the 
provisions  we  have  discussed.  But,  manifestly,  its  purpose  was  very  different.  Althou^^h  it  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withhold  all  payments  to  the  companies  on  account  of  freights  and  trans- 
portation, Jt  at  the  same  time  authorizes  any  company  thus  affoct«4  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
'for  such  freight  and  transportation,'  and  in  such  suit  the  '  right  of  such  company  to  recover  the  same 
Qpon  the  law  and  the  facts  shall  bo  determined,  and  also  the  rights  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
merits  of  all  the  points  presented  bv  it  in  answer  thereto  by  them.'  This  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  remission  to  the  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  question,  whether  this  company,  and  others  similarly 
situated,  have  the  right  to  recover  from  the  government  one-half  of  what  they  earned  by  transporta- 
tion; and  this  question  is  to  be  determined  upon  its  merits." 

(See  also  Treasury  Department  circulars.  Appendix  D,  page  106  of  this  repoil.) 

(Q.) 

t'XION  PACIFIC   (LATE  DENVER  PACIFIC)  ;  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  (LSHSER  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA). 

[19  Supreme  Court  Reports,  page  462,  United  States  vt.  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph 

Company.] 

Since  delivering  the  opinion  in  this  case,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  whilst 
affirming  generally  the  Jnagment  of  the  court  below,  we  did  not  expressly  pass  npon  the  question  of 
the  right  set  up  by  the  government  to  retain  one-half  of  the  amount  of  compensation  due  from  it  to  the 
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claimant  for  the  transportation  of  mails  and  other  pnblio  property.  This  point  was  not  oreriooked  in 
rendering  our  judgment  in  the  case.  Wo  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principle  the  retention  can  be 
claimed,  since  the  object  of  retaining  the  compensation  for  such  services,  or  anv  portion  thereof;  as 
expressed  in  the  sixtn  section  of  the  act  of  1862,  was  to  apply  the  amount  so  retained  to  the  debt  due 
to  the  government  for  subsidy  bonds  granted  to  the  companies  that  should  receive  tiie  same.  But  the 
claimants  in  this  case  received  no  sucn  bonds,  and  we  decided  that  nether  the  company,  nor  its  rsUzoad 
«r  property,  is  liable  in  any  way  for  the  payment  of  any  debt  incurred  for  such  bonds  received  by  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Conseonently  there  is  no  room  for  the  application  of  tbe  right  of 
retention  in  this  case,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  properly  rendered  for  the  whole 
■amount  of  such  compensation  due. 

(See  Treasury  Department  circulars.  Appendix  D,  page  106  of  this  report.) 

(R.) 

LKIOH  PACIFIC  (SAINT  JOSKFH  AND  WE8TKRX). 

[Extract  fh>m  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.] 


"  Though  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  United  SUUei  vs.  Kamas  Pacific  Railway  Company  (99  XJ.  S., 
455),  that  the  bonds  issued  to  that  corporation  are  not  a  lien  beyond  the  lOOUi  mendian,  nor  is  the  oom- 

Sany  liable  for  five  per  centum  of  its  net  earnings  beyond  that  point,  yet  in  the  following  case.  United 
tates  vi.  Denver  Paciflo  Railway  Company  (90  U .  S.,  469),  the  court,  in  a  note,  based  its  exemption  of 
the  road  from  liability  to  have  its  compensation  for  government  transportation  withheld  upon  the  flftct 
that  the  company  (Denver  Pacific  Company)  was  not  indtbted  to  the  United  States.  The  Central  and 
Union  Paciflo  Railroad  companies,  ownrng,  leasing,  controlling,  and  operating  the  branches  referred  to 
in  this  inquiry  are  indebted  to  the  United  States  upon  subsidy  bonds.  In  this  state  of  the  decislona,  I 
advise  the  retention  of  all  compensation  to  Uiese  roads  for  services  upon  such  branches,  so  that  the 
question  can  be  JudiciiUy  determined." 

(8,) 

CKNTBAL  PACIFIC  (OBBQOM  DIVI8I0X)  ;    OBKGOK  AKD  CALIFOBKIA. 

See  act  July  25, 1866,  U.  S.  Statutes,  voL  14— ("  B  ")  of  this  appendix. 

6AINT  LOUIS,  IBOK  MOUKTAIN  AND  BOUTIIRRN  (CAIRO  AMD  FULTOM) ;  MEMPHIS  AKD  LITTLE  BOCK;   LimJE 

BOCK  AKD  FOBT  BMITR. 

See  act  of  July  28, 1866,  U.  S.  Statutes,  voL  14— ("G  '*)  of  this  appendix. 

MI880UBI,   KAK8AB  AKD  TEXAS. 

See  acta  quoted  in  ('*F"),  ("H"),  and  ("I")  of  this  appendix. 

•CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AKD  8AIKT   PAUL  (KBAB  HOUBTOK  TO  WE8TEBK  STATE  UKB  OF  MIKKE0OTA«    AKD 

HA8TIKG8  TO  WE8TBRK  STATE  UKB  OF  MIKKB80TA). 

See  act  of  July  4, 1860,  U.  8.  Statutes,  vol.  14— ("L  '*)  of  this  appendix. 

(T.) 

anSSOUBI  pacific  ;  SAIKT  LOUIB  AXD  ban  FBAKCIBCO  ;  KOBTHBRK  PACIFIC  (DULITH  TO  THOMSOK,  SAVK 
BAPID6  TO  BBAIKBRD.  AKD  BAIXT  PAUL  TO  8AUK  RAPIDB)  ;  HAKKIBAL  AKD  BAIKT  JOSEPH  ;  CHICAGO,  BUR- 
LIKOTOK  AKD  QLIKCT  (BURLIKOTOK  TO  MISSOURI  RIVBR)  ;  SAIKT  LOUIS,  IROK  MOUKTAIK  AKD  BOL-THRUI 
(PILOT  KKOB  TO  POPLAB  BLUFF)  ;  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AKD  BAKTA  Ft ;  KAK8AS  CfTY,  LAWBBKCE  AKD 
BOLTHEBK;  CHICAGO,  BOCK  I8LAKD  AKD  PACIFIC  (DAVEKPORT  TO  COUKCIL  BLUFFS;  CHICAGO  AKD 
K0BTHWE8TERK  (CEDAR  BAPIDB  TO  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  LT0K8  TO  CLIKTOK,  AKD  WIKOKA  TO  BIO  SIOUX 
BIYBR) ;  ILLIK0I8  CRKTRAL  (DUBUQUE  TO  SIOUX  CfTT) ;  CHICAGO,  BAIKT  PAUL,  MIKKEAPOLI8  AXD 
OMAHA  (SAIKT  PAUL  TO  SIOUX  CITY,  11  MILES  SOUTH  OF  WARBBK'B  TO  HUD80K,  STILLWATER  TO  BAIKT 
PAUL,  KORTH  WISCOKSIK  JUKCTIOK  TO  CHAKDLEB) ;  BAIKT  PAUL  AKD  DULUTH;  BAIKT  PAUL,  MIKKB- 
APOLIS  AKD  MANITOBA  ;  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AKD  BAIKT  PAUL  (BAIKT  PAUL  AKD  MTKNEAPOLIS  TO 
SOLTHERN  STATE  LINK  OF  MIKNE80TA,  AKD  CAIJtf  AR  TO  8HKLDOK)  ;  WIBCONBIK  CENTRAL  (PORTAGE  Cmr 
TO  ASHLAND)  ;  VICKSBURO,  8HREVBPOBT  AKD  PACIFIC ;  TEXAS  AKD  PACIFIC  (BHREVEPORT  TO  TRXAB 
LIKE). 

[Extract  from  decision  of  Supreme  Court  in  "At'Chison  case,"  93  Supreme  Court  Reports,  pages  451» 

452,  453,  and  454.J 

"  In  view  of  the  legislative  history  and  practice  referred  to,  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  condu- 
sion,  when  we  meet  with  a  legislative  declaration  to  the  effect  that  a  parUoujar  railroad  shall  be  a  public 
highway,  that  the  meaning  is  that  it  shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  public  with  their  own  vehicles ;  and 
that  when  Congress,  in  granting  lands  in  aid  of  such  a  road,  declared  that  the  same  shall  be  and  remain 
a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  Crovemment  of  the  United  States,  it  only  means  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  hAve  'the  right  to  use  the  road,  but  not  that  it  shall  have  the  right  to  require  its  transporta- 
tiion  to  be  performed  by  the  railroad  company.  And  when  this  right  of  the  use  of  the  road  is  granted 
*  free  from  all  toll  or  other  charge  for  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States, , 
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it  only  meanj}  that  the  government  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  toll  for  snch  nse  of  the  road.  This,  wo 
think,  is  the  nataral  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  language  nsed.  when  viewed  in  the  light  afforded 
by  the  history  of  railroad  legislation  in  this  country.  This  was  also  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
executive  dei>artment  of  the  government  upon  the  reservation  in  question  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
acts  of  1864.    *    *    * 

"All  that  the  act  reserves  is  the  free  use  of  the  railroad.  Of  course  this  implies,  also,  the  free  use  of 
an  flxtores  and  appurtenances  forming  part  of  the  road,  and  which  are  essential  to  its  practical  use* 
snch  as  turn-tables,  switches,  depots,  and  other  necessary  appendages.  *  *  *  *  ^e  are 
of  opinion  that  the  reservation  in  question  secures  to  the  government  only  a  tree  use  of  the  railroads 
concerned,  and  that  it  does  not  entitle  the  government  to  nave  troops  or  property  transported  by  the^ 
compauies  over  their  respective  roads  free  of  charge  for  transporting  the  same." 

[Act  of  June  16. 1874, 17.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  18,  page  74.] 

"  Th*t  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  any  railroad  comx>any  for  the 
transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States  over  any  railroad  which,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  was  constructed  oy  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  public  land  on  the  condition  that  snch  railroad  should  be 
^a  public  highway  for  the  nse  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  free  from  toll  or  other  charge/ 
or  npon  any  other  conditions  for  the  nse  of  snch  road,  for  snch  transportation ;  nor  shall  any  allowance 
be  made  ont  of  any  money  appropriated  by  this  act  for  the  transportation  of  officers  of  the  Army  over 
uiy  snch  road  when  on  duty  ana  under  order  as  a  military  officer  of  the  United  States.  But  nothing 
heiein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  any  such  railroad  from  bringing  a  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Clidms  for  the  charges  for  such  transportation,  and  recovering  for  the  same,  u  found  entitled  thcret<^ 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act." 

[Act  of  June  22, 1874,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  18,  page  138.] 

"  That  no  part  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  any  railroad 
m. 
fori 

[Act  of  March  3,  1879,  U.  S.  Statutes,  voL  20,  page  390.  J 


company  which  has  received  a  grant  of  land  on  the  condition  that  its  road  should  be  a  public  highway 
'  tne  transportation  of  the  property  uid  troops  of  the  United  States  free  from  toll  or  other  charged 


"For  the  payment  of  arrears  of  Army  transportation  due  such  land-grant  railroads  as  have  not  r^ 
oeived  aid  in  government  bonds  as  compensation  was  withheld  fttim,  under  the  acts  of  June  sixteenth 
and  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy^ 
five,  to  be  adjusted  by  the  proper  accounting  officer  in  accordance  with  tbe  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  decided  under  tne  said  acts,  to  be  paid  as  other  Army  transportation,  but  in  no  event 
siiaU  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  full  amount  allowed  by  the  Quartermaster-General  be  paid  until 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  be  had  in  each  case,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  mnchi 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary. ' ' 
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APPENDIX   5. 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD  ACTS. 


Laws  of  tk9  United  States  relating  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  RaU- 
road,  the  Texas  and  Padfio  Railwaif,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Cal&omia  and  Oregon  Railroad,  the  Oregon  and  Cal^omia  Railroad,  and 
the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Companies, 
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ACT  OF  1862. 

Alf  ACT  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  His-     12  Stat.,  489. 
aoiiri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the 
same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  Walter  S.  Bar&^ess.  Will- 
iam  P.  Blodffett,  BenJamiD  H.  Cheever,  Charles  Fosdick  Fletoher,  of 
Rhode  Ittlana;    *    *    *    together  with  five  commissionerB  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  persons  who  shall  or  may 
be  associated  with  them,  and  their  snocessors,  are  hereby  created  and 
erected  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  ^'  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  '^  and    Name  and  title. 
by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue 
and  to  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all 
courts  of  law  and  equity  within  the  United  States,  and  may  make  and 
have  a  common  seal ;  and  the  said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  lay  out,  locate,  construct^  furnish,  maintain,  and  enjoy  a 
continuous  railroad  and  telegraph,  with  the  appurtenances,  from  a    to^.}      .^^ 
point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Green-    ^^***^^  *"*• 
wicb,  between  the  south  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Republican  River 
and  Um  north  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River,  in  the  territory 
of  Nebraska,  to  the  western  boundary  of  Nevada  territoiy ,  upon  the  route 
and  terms  hereinafter  provided,  and  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  immunities  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of 
this  act  as  herein  set  forth.    The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  con-    ^mt.  and  num- 
sist  of  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  which  her  of  shares  of 
shall  be  subscribed  for  and  held  in  not  more  than  two  hundred  shares  by  stock  ^toMd  ht 
any  one  person,  and  shall  be  transferable  in  such  manner  as  the  by-  ^^'  ^'  **^*  ^  •  * 
laws  of  said  corporation  shall  provide.  The  persons  herein  before  named, 
together  wit^  those  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  commissioners,  and  such  body    Comm'rs,  how 
-  shall  be  called  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-  appointed  and  to 
road  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  twenty-five  shall  constitute  a  quo- ****1^  ™®®*^*"8- 
rum  for  the  transaction  of  business.   The  first  meeting  of  said  board  snail 
be  held  at  Chicago  at  such  time  as  the  commissioners  from  Illinois  herein 
named  shall  appoint,  not  more  than  three  nor  less  than  one  month  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  by  them  to  the 
other  commissioners  by  depositing  a  call  thei'eoi  in  the  post-office  at 
Chicago,  post  paid,  to  their  address  at  least  foity  days  before  said  meet- 
ing, and  also  by  publishing  said  notice  in  one  daily  newspaper  in  each 
of  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis.    Said  board  shall  organize  by 
the  choice  from  its  number  of  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and 
they  shall  require  from  said  treasurer  such  bonds  as  may  be  deemed    x  r  e  a  s  urer  to 
proper,  and  may  from  time  to  time  increase  tlie  amount  thereof  as  they  give  bonds,  &c. 
may  deem  proper.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners    -qqqy^   to   be 
to  open  books,  or  cause  books  to  be  opened,  at  such  times  and  in  such'  kept  m>en.    See 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States  as  they  or  a  quorum  of  them  shall  sec.  2, 1864. 
determine,  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corpora- 
tion, and  a  cash  payment  of  ten  per  centum  on  all  subscriptions,  and  to 
receipt  therefor.    So  soon  as  two  thousand  shares  shall  be  in  good  faith 
subscribed  for,  and  ten  dollars  per  share  actually  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  company,  the  said  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  of  commis-    Comm'rs  to  call 
sioners  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  first  meeeting  of  the  sub-  meeting  of  stook- 
scribers  to  the  stock  of  said  company,  and  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  at  bolders. 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  State  in  which  subscription  books  have 
been  opened  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  such 
subscribers  as  shall  attend  the  meeting  so  called,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  shall  then  and  there  elect  by  ballot  not  less  than  thirteen  direct-    to  elect  direct- 
ors for  said  corporation ;  and  in  such  election  each  share  of  said  capital  ors.    See  sec.  13, 
shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  to  one  vote.   The  president  and  secretary  act  of  18C4. 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  said  election,  and 
shall  certify  under  their  hands  the  names  of  the  directors  elected  at  said 
meeting;  and  the  said  commissioner,  treasurer, and  secretary  shall  then    Books  and 
deliver  over  to  said  directors  all  the  properties,  subscription  books,  and  property  to  be  de- 
other  books  in  their  possession,  and  thereupon  the  duties  of  said  com-  livered  to  direct- 
roissioners  and  the  officers  previously  appointed  by  them  shall  cease  and  ^^* 
-determine  forever,  and  thereafter  the  stockholders  shall  constitute  said  .  Two  directors 
l)ody  politic  and  corporate.    At  the  time  of  thh  first  and  each  triennial  ^  ^^  l^id^ 
election  of  directors  by  the  stockholders  two  additional  directors  shall  o^he  U.  S. 
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be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  act  with 

the  body  of  directore,  and  t<»  be  denominated  directors  on  the  part  of 

By  act  of  I8ft4  the  government;  any  vacancy  happening  in  the  government  directors 

See^  13  1864.^'  ^^  ^^^  *""®  ^^^^  ^®  *^1^^*^  ^*>'  ^^^^  President  of  the  United  States.     The 

'       *    directors  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  President  shall  not  be  stockholders  in. 

the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.    The  directors  so  chosen  shall, 

as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  election,  elect  from  their  own  number  a 

president  and  vice-president,  and  shall  also  elect  a  treasurer  and  secre- 

Amendedby  tary.    No  person  shall  be  a  director  in  said  company  unless  he  shall  be 

Mc  1, 18W.  a  bona  fide  owner  of  at  least  five  shares  of  stocK  in  the  said  company, 

except  the  two  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  aforesaid. 

Company    Said  company,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders  called  for  that 

make  bylaws,     pnrpose,  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as 

they  shall  deem  needful  and  proper,  touching  the  disposition  of  the 
stock,  property,  estate,  and  effects  of  the  company,  not  inconsistent 
herewith,  the  transfer  of  shares,  the  term  of  office,  duties,  and  conduct 
of  their  officers  and  servants,  and  all  matters  whatsoever  which  may 
Directors  to  ap-  appertain  to  the  concerns  of  said  company;  and  the  said  board  of  di- 
point  agents,  &c.  rectors  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  engineers,  agents,  and  sul)- 

ordinates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 

^  object  of  this  act,  and  to  do  all  acts  and  things  touching  the  location 

Directors  to  and  coustniction  of  said  road  and  telegraph.    Said  directors  may  require 

require  payment  payment  of  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock,  aft«r  due  notice,  at  such 

^cJ^I'act*'? iSJ'  ^*°*®®  ^^'^  *"  %nch  proportions  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  complete 

^^  ^      °        '  the  railroad  and  telegraph  within  the  time  in  this  act  prescribed.     Said 

Officers  to  hold  president,  vice-president,  and  directors  shall  hold  their  office  for  three 

for  ^ree  years  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified,  or  for 

flltoTed  by  sec.  13,  g^^jh  less  time  as  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  may  prescribe ;  and  a 

majority  of  said  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  give  such  bonds,  with 
such  security,  as  the  said  board  shall  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  and  pleasnre  of  the  directors.  An- 
nual meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  choice 
of  officers  (when  they  are  to  be  chosen)  and  for  the  transaction  of  an- 
nual business,  shall  be  holden  at  such  time  and  place  and  upon  such 
notice  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws. 
Rifsht  of  way  Src.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  right  of  way  through  the 
granted.  public  lands  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  gp*anted  to  said  company  for 

See  sec. 3, 1864.  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line;  and  the  right, 
power,  and  authority  is  hereby  given  to  said  company  to  take  from  the 
public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road,  earth,  stone,  timber,  and 
other  matetials  for  the  construction  thereof;  said  right  of  way  is  granted 
to  said  railroad  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side 
of  said  railroad  where  it  may  pass  over  the  public  lands,  including  all 
necessary  grounds  for  stations,  buildings,  workshops,  and  depots,  ma- 
chine shops,  switches,  side  tracks,  turntables,  and  water  stations.    The 
Yu^T^j-****^*  United  States  shall  extinguish  as  rapidly  as  may  be  the  Indian  titles 
Ses!     ^!*°  18  ^  *^^  ^*°^  falling  under  the  operation  of  thih  act  and  required  for  the 
1804.  'said  right  of  way  and  grants  hereinafter  made. 

Land  grant»—     Src.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted 

alternate  sec-  to  the  said  company,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of 

'^*'  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy 

transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  public  stores 

Chang'd  to  TBX  thereon,  every  alternate  section  of  public  land,  designated  by  odd  num- 

^Vh*'  *'  *^'f  ^®™»  ^  ^^®  amount  of  five  alternate  sections  oer  mile  on  each  side  of 

TTONTY  ^  Sec  4  ****^  railroad,  on  the  line  thereof,  and  within  the  limits  of  ten  miles  on 

1804.  '  dftch  side  of  said  road,  not  sold,  reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by 

the  United  States,  and  to  which  a  preemption  or  homestead  claim  may 

not  have  attached,  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road  is  definitely  fixed*^: 

Minerals  and  Provided,  That  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of 

t^ber.     Sec.  4,  ^his  act ;  but  where  the  same  shall  contain  timber,  the  timber  thereon 

is  hereby  granted  to  said  company.  And  all  such  lands,  so  granted  by 
this  section,  which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  said  company 
within  three  years  after  the  entire  road  shall  have  been  completed, 
shall  be  subject  to  settlement  and  preemption,  like  other  lands,  at  a 
^.  price  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid 

of^ortv  m?l2?  ^  »*'*^  company. 

[changed     to     Sbc.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  said  company  shall 
TWENTY  by  sec.  0,  have  completed  forty  consecutive  miles  of  any  portion  of  said  railroad 

and  telegraph  Une,  ready  for  the  service  contemplated  by  this  act,  and 
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Bupplied  with  all  neoessaiy  drains,  culverts,  yiadncts,  crossings,  sidings,  1^1  T7-  S.  com 
linages,  tnmouts,  watering  places,  depots,  equipment,  furniture,  and  ™'"  ***  ®"™^®* 
all  other  appurtenances  of  a  first  class  railroad,  the  rails  and  all  the 
other  iron  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  road  to  he 
American  manufacture  of  the  best  quality,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  examine  the  same  and  re- 
port to  him  in  relation  thereto ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  forty 
consecutive  miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegrapn  line  have  been  com- 
pleted and  equipped  in  all  respects  as  requ5ed  by  this  act,  then,  upon  ♦    *-  of 
certificate  of  said  commissioners  to  that  effect,  patents  shall  issue  con-  landto^sn© 
veying  the  right  and  title  to  said  lands  to  said  company,  on  each  side 
of  the  road  as  far  as  the  same  is  completed,  to  the  amount  aforesaid ; 
and  patents  shall  in  like  manner  issue  as  each  forty  miles  of  said  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  are  completed,  upon  certificate  of  said  commls- 
ffioners.    Any  vacancies  oocurrutg  in  said  board  of  commissioners  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  President  of  the     Vacancies    in 
United  States:  Provided^  however ^  That  no  such  commissioners  shall  ^«  J^cT aotof  18W* 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  unless  there  shall  be      '  ' 
presented  to  him  a  statement,  verified  on  oath  by  the  president  of  said 
company,  that  such  forty  miles  have  been  completed,  in  the  manner 
required  by  this  act,  and  setting  forth  with  certainty  the  points  where 
sueh  forty  miles  begin  and  where  the  same  end ;  which  oath  shall  be 
taken  berore  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record. 

Sbc.  5.  And  he  it  further  enaeiedy  That  for  the  purposes  herein  men-    Government 
tioned  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  tne  certificate  in  writ-  honds.     ^  sec. 
ing  of  said  commissioners  of  the  completion  and  equipment  of  forty  con-  ^ie*io.       ' 
secutive  miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph,  in  accordance  with  the    i^ow  20  miles, 
provisions  of  this  act,  issue  to  said  company  bonds  of  the  United  States  Sec.  lo,  1864. 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  payable  in  thirty  years  after  date,  bear-    See  sec  ll  of 
ing  six  per  centum  per  annum  interest,  (said  interest  payable  semi-an-  *^*  ^\  ^SgMO 
Dually.)  which  interest  may  be  paid  in  United  States  treasury  notes  or  ™  ^^^  »«5,«w 
any  otner  money  or  currency  which  the  United  States  have  or  shall  de- 
clfute  lawful  money  and  a  le^al  tender,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  of  said 
bonds  per  mile  for  such  section  of  forty  miles;  and  to  secure  the  repay-    Lien  of  XT.  8. 
ment  to  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  the  amount  of  honds  m^e  snb- 
said  bonds  so  issued  and  deliverd  to  said  company,  together,  with  ^^    Jo*   act  of 
interest  thereon  which  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  United  States,  the  i864.     ' 
issoe  of  said  bonds  and  delivery  to  the  company  shall  ipeo  facto  consti- 
tute a  first  mortgage  on  the  whole  line  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph, 
together  with  the  rolling  stock, 'fixtures  and  property  of  every  kind 
and  description,  and  in  consideration  of  which  said  bonds  may  be  issued ; 
and  on  the  refusal  or  failure  of  said  company  to  redeem  said  bonds,  or 
any  part  of  them,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Secret>ary  of  the  Ti^eas- 
nr^,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  said  road,  with    See  sec.  io,  act 
all  the  rights,  functions,  immunities,  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be-  ^^^' 
kmging,  and  also  all  lands  granted  to  the  said  company  by  the  United 
StaieSy  which,  at  the  time  of  said  default,  shall  remain  in  the  ownership 
of  the  said  company,  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States :  Provided^ 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  thatpart  of  any  road  now  constructed. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  Tnat  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made  Modified.  See 
upon  condition  that  said  company  shall  pa^  said  bonds  at  maturity,  sec.  6,  act  of  1864. 
and  shall  keep  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  repair  and  use,  »Jid^®J'J*'J^®'* 
shall  at  all  times  transmit  dispatches  over  said  telegraph  line,  and  ^ 

Umosport  mails,  troops,  and  munitions,  of  war.  supplies,  and  public 
stores  i^Km  said  raUroad  for  the  government,  wnenever  required  to  do 
80  by  any  department  thereof,  and  that  the  government  shall  at  all 
times  have  tne  preference  in  the  use  of  the  same  for  all  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  (at  lair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed 
the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service  ;)and  all 
oompensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  until  the  whole  amount  is 
folly  paid.    Said  company  may  also  pay  the  United  States,  wholly  or^^o^®^J"*«°* 
in  part,  in  the  same  or  otner  bonds,  treasury  notes,  or  other  evidences  JS?  to*be  mSd  in 
of  debt  against  the  United  States,  to  be  allowed  at  par ;  and  after  said  oash.    See  see.  6, 
road  is  completed,  until  said  bonds  and  interest  are  paid,  at  least  1^Ye  act  of  1864. 
per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  said  road  shall  also  be  annually  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  thereof.  .        ^  » 

Sxc.  7.  And  he  it  further  enactod,  That  said  company  shall  file  their  p^y  ^  1m  ^ 
mment  to  this  act,  under  the  seal  of  said  company,  in  the  Department  scc 
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of  the  Interior,  withio  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  shall 
complete  said  railroad  and  telegraph  from  the  point  of  beginning  as 
herein  provided,  te  the  western  bonndary  of  Nevada  territory  before 
the  first  day  of  July,  one  thoasand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four: 
Time  of  com-  Providedf  That  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  said  com- 
pletion extended,  pany  shall  designate  the  general  route  of  said  road,  as  near  as  may  be. 
See  sec. «,  18«4.    ^^^^  shall  file  a  map  of  wie  same  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
See  sec.  4,  act  whereupon  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  shall  cause  the  lands  within 
1864.    Map,  &c.,  fifteen  miles  of  said  designated  route  or  routes  to  be  withdrawn  from 
tobfflf^.^&S      preemption,  private  ent?y,  and  sale;  and  when  any  iH>rtion  of  said 
Landa  designa-  route  shall  be  finally  located,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
ted,  Sec.  the  said  lands  hereinbefore  granted  to  be  surveyed  and  set  off  as  fast  as 

may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  herein  named:  Provided^  That  in 
fixing  the  point  of  connection  of  the  main  trunk  with  the  eastern  con- 
nections, it  shall  be  fixed  at  the  most  practicnble  point  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  Iowa  and  Missouri  branches,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
From  lOOth  me*  Sec.  8.  Avd  he  it  farther  enacted^  That  the  line  of  said  railroad  and 
ridiantoNevadA.  telegraph  shall  commence  at  a  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of 

longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  between  the  south  margin  of  the  valley  of 
the  Republican  River  and  the  nortb  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Platt-e 
River,  m  tbe  territory  of  Nebraska,  at  a  point  to  be  fixt*d  by  the  Presi- 
See  sec.  10  of  dent  of  the  United  States,  after  actual  survevs ;  thence  running  westerly 
this  act.  upon  the  most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  route,  through  the  territo- 

ries of  the  United  States,  to  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  territory  of 
Nevada,  there  to  meet  and  connect  with  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California. 
KiuiBas  Co.  to     Sec.  9.  Andbeit  further  enadedf  That  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and 
oonstmct    road,  Western  Railroad  Company  of  Kansas  are  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
^'  struct  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  from  the  Missouri  River,  at  thA 

mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  to  the  aforesaid  point,  on  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  as  nerein  pro- 
vided, upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  in  all  respects  as  are  pro- 
vided in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
first  mentioned,  and  to  meet  and  connect  with  the  same  at  the  meridian 
of  longitude  aforesaid;  and  in  case  the  general  route  or  line  of  road 
fh>m  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  should  be  so  located 
as  to  require  a  departure  northwardly  from  the  proposed  line  of  said 
Kansas  Raiboad  before  it  reaches  the  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid, 
the  location  of  said  Kansas  road  shall  be  made  so  as  to  conform  thereto ; 
and  said  railroad  through  Kansas  shall  be  so  locat-ed  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  River,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  aforesaid  point,  on  the  one 
hundredth  meredian  of  longitude,  that  the  several  railroads  from  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  herein  authorizea  to  connect  with  the  same,  can  make 
connection  witnin  the  limits  prescribed  in  this  act,  provided  the  same 
can  be  done  without  deviating  from  the  general  direction  of  the  whole 
line  to  the  Pacific  coast.    The  route  in  Kansas,  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Fort  Riley,  to  the  aforesaid  point,  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of 
longitude,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  determined  by  liim  on  actual  survey.    And  said  Kan- 
sas company  may  proceed  to  build  said  railroad  to  tne  aforesaid  point, 
on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  in 
Central  Faoiflo  the  territory  of  Nebraska.    The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
».  R.  Co.,  of  Cal-  California,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
iKe?to  conatra^  fornia,  are  hereby  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
voad    on    same  frt>m  the  Pacific  cotynt.  at  or  near  San  Francisco,  or  the  navigable  waters 
terms  and  condi-  of  the  Sacramento  River,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Calif 'mia^  npon 
^®°'*  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  in  all  respects,  as  are  contained  in  this 

act  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  first  men> 
tioned,  and  to  meet  and  oonnect  with  tbe  first  mentioned  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  California.  Each  of  said 
companies  shall  file  their  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  this  act  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this 
act. 
Time  of  doing  Sbc.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  company  chartered 
work,  &c.  y^y  ^Yie  State  of  Kansas  shall  complete  one  hundred  miles  of  their  said 

road,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  aaaforesaid,  within 
two  years  after  ffling  their  assent  to  the  conditions  of  this  act,  as  herein 
provided,  and  one  hundred  miles  per  year  thereafter  until  the  whole  is 
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eompletedj  and  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California    .9^*°8^S^*®  ^ 
shall  complete  fifty  miles  of  their  said  road  within  two  years  after  filing  "  al^ig^^  *®^ 
their  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  herein  provided,  and  fifty  '       ^^' 
miles  per  year  thereafter  until  the  whole  is  completed :  and  after  com-   ^i??ff^^5i!^ 
pleting  their  roads,  respectively,  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  may  SS^^q«i  twm^ 
nnite  upon  eqnal  terms  with  the  first  named  company  in  constructing  so  Seo.^,  1864,  lUso 
much  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  and  branch  railroads  and  tele-  sec.  16  of  this  act. 
ffraph  lines  in  this  act  hereinafter  mentioned,  through  the  territories 
from  the  State  of  California  to  the  Missouri  River,  as  shall  then  remain 
to  be  constructed,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  in  this 
act  in  relation  to  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.    And 
the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad,  the  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 

Sany  of  Misssouri,  and  the  first  named  company,  or  either  of  them,  on 
ling  their  assent  to  this  act,  as  aforesaid,  may  unite  upon  eqnal  terms, 
under  this  act,  with  the  said  Kansas  company,  in  constructing  said  rail- 
road and  telegraph,  to  said  meridian  of  longitude,  with  the  consent  of 
the  said  State  of  Kansas;  and  in  ca«e  said  first  named  company  shall 
complete  their  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  before  it  is 
completed  across  said  State  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
of  California,  said  first  named  company  is  heroby  authorized  to  continue 
in  constructing  the  same  through  California,  with  the  consent  of  said 
State,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  this  act,  until  said  roads  shall  meet 
and  connect,  and  the  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  is  com-    Central  Pacific 
pleted;  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  after  ^  ^  Po-  "fty 
completing  its  road  across  said  State,  is  authorized  to  continue  the  con-  S^tcSSer  road 
stmction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  through  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States*  to  the  Missouri  River,  including  the  branch  roads  speci- 
fied in  this  act,  upon  the  routes  hereinbefore  and  hereinafter  indicated,    '^^^^'ji^  ***"** 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  act  in  relation  to  the  said  Jf™^  ^^1864* 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  until  said  roads  shall  meet  and  con-  lastolanse.  Also 
nect,  and  the  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  and  telegraph  is  sec.  2, 1866. 
completed.  Subsidy  bonds; 

Sec.  ill.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  three  hundred  miles  of  said  RSj^,^Ysie™ 
road  most  mountainous  and  difficult  of  Qbnstmction,  to  wit:  one  hun- Nevada   Monnt- 
dred  and  fifty  miles  westwardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  ains. 
Mountains,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastwardly  from  the  west-  ^ 

em  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  said  points  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction thereof  shall  be  treble  the  number  per  mile  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, and  the  same  shall  be  issued,  and  the  lands  herein  granted  be 
set  apart,  upon  the  construction  of  every  twenty  miles  thereof,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  commissioners  as  aforesaid  that  twenty  consecutive  ,^^^^7^**^  J 
miles  of  the  same  are  completed;  and  between  the  sections  last  named  moimtai^  **** 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  each,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  aid  in 
the  constraction  thereof  shall  be  double  the  number  per  mile  first  men- 
tioned, and  the  same  shall  be  issued,  and  the  lands  nerein  granted  be 
set  apart,  upon  the  construction  of  every  twenty  miles  thereof,  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  commissioners  as  aforesaid  that  twenty  consecutive 
miles  of  the  same  are  completed:  Pr(mdedj  That  no  more  than  fifty 
thoQBand  of  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  to  aid  in  construct- 
ing the  main  line  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph.  c*^?**^?*"*      *i 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  route  of  said  lof  meridSMi. 
railroad  shall  cross  the  boundary  of  any  State  or  territory,  or  said  merid- 
ian of  lonffitude,  the  two  companies  meeting  or  uniting  there  shall  agree 
upon  its  h>oation  at  that  point,  with  reference  to  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  through  route,  and  in  case  of  dififeronce  between  them  as  to 
said  location  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  determine  the  said 
location ;  the  companies  named  in  each  State  and  territory  to  locate    -.^-  *«  iw*  f 
the  road  across  the  same  between  the  points  so  agreed  upon,  except  as  ,1,^^^^   wMt^ 
hereia  provided.    The  track  upon  the  entire  line  of  railroad  and  branches  ^^ 
shall  be  of  uniform  width,  to  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  so  that,  when  completed,  cars  can  be  run  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  grades  and  curves  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  grades  and  curves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-    To  be  ^i*^^ 
road;  the  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  and  telegraph  shall  ^""^®»»  *™«» 
be  operated  and  used  for  all  purposes  of  communication,  travel,  and 
transportation,  eo  fkr  as  the  public  and  government  are  concerned,  as 
one  connected,  continuous  line;  and  the  companies  herein  named  in 
Minonriy  Kansas,  and  California,  filing  their  assent  to  the  provisions  of 


'  See  eeotion  6,  Act  July  2,  1864.    The  words  **and  States  intervening  "  inserted. 
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this  act,  shall  Teceive  and  transport  all  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  ties. 
timber,  and  all  materials  required  for  constmcting  and  fhmishin^  said 
first-mentioned  line  between  the  aforesaid  point,  on  the  one  hnn<&edth 
meridian  of  lon^tude  and  western  boundary  of  Nevada  territory,  when- 
ever the  same  is  required  by  said  first-named  company, 'at  cost,  over 
that  portion  of  the  roads  of  said  companies  constructed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 
H.  ASt.  J.  TMd     ^K^*  13-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 
may  be  extended,  Railroad  Company  of  Missouri  may  extend  its  roads  from  Saint  Joseph 
Ac-  rta  Atchison,  to  connect  and  unite  with  the  road  through  Kansas,  upon 

filing  its  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions,  in  all  respects,  for  one  hundred  miles  in  length  next  to  the 
Missouri  River,  as  are  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  first  mentioned,  and  may  for  this  purpose 
me  any  railroad  charter  which  has  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the  le^- 
islatnro  of  Kansas:  Provided,  That  if  actual  survey  shall  render  it 
desirable,  the  said  company  may  construct  their  road,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Kansas  legislature,  on  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  west 
from  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri,  so  as  to  connect  and  unite  with  the  road 
leading  from  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa  at  any  point  east  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude,  or  with  the  main  trunk  road 
at  said  point;  but  in  no  event  shall  lands  or  bonds  be  given  to  said 
company,  as  herein  directed,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  tneir  said  road 
for  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles.    And  the  Leaven  worth, 
%    Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Companv  of  Kansas  mav  construct  their 
road  frt>m  Leavenworth  to  unite  with  the  road  througn  Kansas. 
Iowa  itMd  from     Ssc  14.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
weettm    bound-  Company  is  hereby  authorized  ana  required  to  constmct  a  single  line  of 
aryof  lowm.        railroad  and  telegraph  from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 

State  of  Iowa,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  most  direct  and  practicable  route,  to  be  subject  to  his  approval,  so 
as  to  form  a  connection  with  the  lines  uf  said  company  at  some  point  on 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid,  m>m  the  point  of 
commencement  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions,  in  all  respects,  as  are  contained  in  this  act 
lor  the  eonstmction  of  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph  first  mentioned ; 
and  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  complete  one  ban- 
died mites  of  the  road  and  telegraph  in  this  section  provided  for,  in  two 
years  after  tiling  their  assent  to  the  conditions  of  this  act,  as  by  the 
terms  of  this  act  reaoired,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  hondred  miles  -per 
year  thereafter,  until  the  whole  is  completed :  Provided,  That  a  fiulnre 
upon  the  part  of  said  company  to  mue  said  connection  in  the  time 
afbreeaid,  and  to  perform  the  obligations  imposed  on  said  eompany  by 
this  section  and  to  operate  said  road  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main 
line  shall  be  operated,  shall  forfeit  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ail  the  rights,  privileges,  and  frmnohises  granted  to  and  conferred 
U.  P.  B.  R  Co.  QlK>n  said  oompanv  by  this  act.  And  whenever  there  shall  be  a  line  ef 
reqidied  to  eoa-  railroad  eompleted  Uurough  Minnesota  or  Iowa  to  Sioux  City,  then  Uie 
^^MtgMx  City  Mid  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  hereby  aathorixed  and  required  to 
rood.  See.  1^  set  ^^gMtmot  a  railroad  and  telegraph  from  said  Sioox  City  upon  the  most 

direct  and  practicable  route  to  a  point  on,  and  so  as  to  connect  with, 
the  branch  railroad  and  telegraph  in  this  section  hereinbefore  raen- 
tioiied,  or  with  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad^  said  point  of  junoiieii 
to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  not  further  west  than 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid,  and  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  provided  in  this  act  for  the  eonstmction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  aforesaid,  and  to  complete  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  miles  per  year;  Mid  should  said  company  &il  to 
comply  with  the  reqoirements  of  this  act  in  relation  to  the  said  Sioux 
City  railroad  and  telegraph,  the  said  company  shall  suffer  the  same  for- 
feitures prescribed  in  relation  to  the  Iowa  branch  railroad  and  telegraph 
hereinbefwe  mentioned. 
Otter  eoapo.  Sbc.  15.  And  he  U  ftartker  aiaeM,  That  any  other  railroad  company 
eoft.  now  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated,  shall  have  the  right 
to  connect  their  road  with  the  road  and  branches  provided  for  by  uiia 
aet,  at  such  places  and  upon  such  jost  and  eqnitab^  terns  as  the  Pree- 
iretdeoMpeayident  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe.  Wherever  the  w<»d  conn- 
p^ny  is  used  in  this  aet  it  shall  be  construed  to  embrace  the  words 
their  aasociatea,  snceesson^  and  assigns,  the  same  as  if  the  words  had 
been  properly  added  thereto. 
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Sbc.  16.  And  he  itfuriher  enacted^  That  at  Miy  time  after  the  passage    Companies  an- 
of  this  act  all  of  the  railroad  companies  named  herein,  and  assenting  *^*i^f®^  ^  a"^' 
hereto,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  are  anthorized  to  form  themselves  si.   i^%ct  of 
into  one  consolidated  company;  notice  of  such  consolidation,  in  writ- 1864.    Also   aeo. 
ing,  shall  be  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  such  consoli- 10  of  this  aot 
dated  company  shall  thereafter  proceed  to  construct  said  railroad  aijd 
branches  and  telegraph  line  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  provided 
in  this  act. 

Ssc.  17.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  said  company  or  com-    Conerese  may 
panies  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  act,  <5o™P«l  tP®®^^ 
by  not  completing  said  road  and  telegraph  and  branches  within  a  rea-  J^^ 
son  able  time,  or  by  not  keeping  the  same  in  repair  and  use,  but  shall 
permit  the  same,  for  an  unreasonable  time,  to  remain  unfinished,  or  out 
of  repair,  and  unfit  for  use.  Congress  may  pass  any  act  to  insure  the 
speedy  completion  of  said  road  and  brancnes,  or  put  the  same  in  repair 
and  use,  ana  may  direct  the  income  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
to  be  thereafter  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  to  repay  all 
such  expenditures  caused  by  the  default  and  neglect  of  such  company 
or  cinnpanies :  Providedy  lliat  if  said  roads  are  not  completed,  so  as  to 
ibrm  a  continuous  line  of  railroad,  ready  for  use,  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  navigable  waters  of  tne  Sacramento  River,  in  California, 
by  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  the  whole    MaJnlineatobe 
of  all  of  said  railroads  before  mentioned  and  to  be  oonstmoted  under  ijj"*  sand  7 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  all  their  furniture,  fixtures,  ^vt  of  1864.         ' 
rolling  stock,  machine  shops,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
and  property  of  every  kind   and   character,  snail   be  forfeited   to 
and  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  of 
the  bonds  of  tne  United  States  in  this  act  provided  to  be  delivered 
for  any  and  all  parts  of  the  roads  to  be  constructed  east  of  the  one 
hundredth    meridian  of  west  longitude   from    Greenwich,   and   for 
any  part  of  the  road  west  of  the  west  foot  of  the  Siena  Nevada 
mountain  [s],  there  shall  be  reserved  of  each  part  and  instalment  twenty-    Bepealed.    See 
five  per  centum,  to  be  and  remain  in  the  Unit.ed  States  Treasury,  unde-  »®®- '» *<^t  of  1864. 
livered,  until  said  road  and  all  parts  thereof  provided  for  in  this  act 
are  entirely  completed ;  aud  of  all  the  bonds  provided  to  be  delivered 
for  the  said  road,  between  the  two  points  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  re- 
served out  of  each  instalment  fifteen  per  centum,  to  be  and  remain  in  the 
Treasury  until  the  whole  of  the  road  provided  for  in  this  act  is  fully 
4$omplefeed ;  and  if  the  said  road  or  (uiy  part  thereof  shall  fail  of  com- 
pletion at  the  time  U  mi  ted  therefor  in  this  act,  then  and  in  that  case 
the  said  part  of  said  bonds  so  reserved  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  it  appears  that  the    Under   certain 
net  earnings  of  the  entire  road  and  telegraph,  including  the  amount  cl^^j^^**£!! 
Allowed  for  services  rendered  for  the  United  States,  after  deducting  all  du^rates  of 
oxpenditures,  including  repairs,  and  the  furnishing,  running,  and  man-  fare. 
iM;ing  of  said  road,  shall  exceed  ten  pHer  centum  upon  its  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  five  per  centum  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress may  reduce  the  rates  of  fare  thereon,  if  unreasonable  in  amount, 
and  may  fix  and  establish  the  same  by  law.    And  the  better  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  this  act,  namely,  to  promote  the  public  interest  and 
welfare  by  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and 
keeping  the  same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  at 
M  times  (but  particularly  in  time  of  war)  the  use  and  benefits  of  the 
same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  Cong^ss,  may  at  any 
tim^,  having  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  said  companies  named  herein, 
add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Skc.  19.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  railroad  companies    ?Ju  y^XS?*? 
herein  named  are  authorized  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  ^JnpanloBmow 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company,  and  thcezisfing. 
California  State  Telegraph  Company,  so  that  the  present  line  of  tele- 
graph between  the  Missouri  River  and  San  Francisco  m^  be  moved 
upon  or  along  the  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  as  last  as  said 
roads  aud  branches  are  built;  and  if  said  arrangement  be  entered  into.    See  sec.  15,  act 
and  the  transfer  of  said  telegraph  line  be  made  in  accordance  there-  <>'  l^*** 
with  to  the  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches,  such  transfer  shall,  for 
all  purposes  of  this  act,  be  held  and  considered  a  fulfilment  on  the 
part  of  said  railroad  companies  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  regard 
to  the  coDstruction  of  said  lines  of  telegraph.    And,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, said  telegraph  companies  are  authorized  to  remove  their  line  of 
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telegraph  along  and  upon  the  line  of  railroad  herein  contemplated 

without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  said  railroad  companies  named  herein. 

mSkT  anna!l  n-     ^^^'  '^*  "^^^  ^  ^  further  enacted,  That  the  corporation  hereby  crea»d 

port,  and  the  roads  connected  therewith,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 

shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  annual  report  wherein 
shall  be  set  forth — 

First.  The  names  of  the  stockholders  and  their  places  of  residence, 
so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained ; 

Second.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  company; 

Third.  The  amount  of  stock  subscribed,  and  the  amount  thereof  ac- 
tually paid  in ; 

Fourth.  A  description  of  the  lines  of  road  surveyed,  of  the  lines 
thereof  fixed  upon  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  cost  of  such 
survey; 

Fifth.  The  amount  received  from  passsengers  on  the  road; 

Sixth.  The  amount  received  for  fireight  thereon ; 

Seventh.  A  statement  of  the  expense  of  said  road  and  its  fixtures ; 

Eighth.  A  statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  said  company,  setting 
forth  the  various  kinds  thereol  Which  report  shall  be  sworn  to  by  tb6 
president  of  the  said  company,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year. 

Approved,  July  1, 1862. 


ACT  OP  JULY  12,  1882. 

12  Stat,  588.      aK  ACT  to  amend  an  *et  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  caastmetlon  of  a  nUioad 

and  telegraph  Une  from  theMiaaonriBivertotliePaeiileOeean,  and  toaecoxetotha 
flovemmenl  the  use  of  the  aame  for  poatal,  military,  and  other  pnrpoaea,"  iq^rored, 
Jolyl,  1882. 

^^^  ^^  BeUemaotedhytheSenatemulHouteof  BepreeemtmHves  of  ike  United  Statei 
nnSSnmSSnnvn  ^^  ^■^^''^^  **  Omgreee  aeeembled,  That  the  first  meeting  of  the  commia- 
«n  Pneiflo  Bafi-  doners  named  in  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  aid  in  the  oonstruotion  of  a 
road  and  Tele-  railroad  and  telenaph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ooean. 
m^^tobe  held  j^^  ^  secure  to  me  government  the  use  of  same  for  postal,  military,  ana 
at  cnioafo.  other  purposes, "  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 

and  of  the  five  commissioners  directed  by  said  act  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  held  at  Bryan  Hall,  in  liie  city  of  Chi- 
cago, in  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  next,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  at  noon.  A  notice  of  said  meeting,  to  be  signed  by  at  least 
Notice.  ten  of  the  commissioners  named  in  said  act,  shall  be  published  at  least 

once  a  week  during  the  six  successive  weeks  commencing  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  one  daily 
newspaper  iu  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicaj^o,  and  St.  Louis,  and  no  other  notice  of  said  meeting 
shall  be  requisite. 
Approved,  July  12,  18G2. 


ACT  OF  MABCH  3.  1683. 

12  Stat..  807.  AN  ACT  to  eetahliah  the  gauge  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  ita  tomrbes. 

^^^      Bei*enmetedhiftKeSen4UeandHem»eofB^reSentmtive$9faieUmted8tmie9 
-Pgg~/^  qf  AmerUm  in  Om^reee  aeeembledy  That  the  gauge  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
^^^        and  its  branches  throughout  their  whole  extent,  fix>m  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  Missouri  River,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  established  at  four  feet 
eight  and  one-half  inches. 

Approved,  March  3,  1863. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  JULY  2,  1864. 

AN  ACT  to  ameod  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construetion  of  a  railroad  and     13  Stat.,  356. 
telegraph  line  from  the  Misaoori  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  gov- 
enunentthe  ose  of  the  same  for  postal,  militory,  and  other  purposes,"  approved, 
July  1,  1862. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  company    Shares  of  Union 
entitled  the  Union  Pacific  Raib'oad  Company ,  anthorized  by  the  act  of  Pacific  Railroad 
which  this  act  is  amendatory,  shall  be  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars,  5?  ft5*°'Ii  ooS°S 
instead  of  one  thousand  dollars,  each ;  that  the  number  of  shares  shall  be  Sj^™  *i,o(M)  to 
one  million,  instead  of  one  hundred  thousand:  and  that  the  number  of 
shares  which  any  person  shall  hold  to  entitle  nim  to  serve  as  a  director 
in  said  company  (except  the  five  directors  to  be  appoLuted  by  the  gov- 
ernment) shall  be  fifty  shares  instead  of  five  shares;  and  that  every 
subscriber  to  said  capital  stock  for  each  share  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
heretofore  subscribed,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  for  ten  shares 
for  one  hundred  dollars  each:  and  that  the  following  words  in  section 
first  of  said  act,  "which  shall  be  subscribed  for  and  held  in  not  more 
than  two  hundred  shares  by  any  one  person,''  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Union  Pacific  KaVlroad    Books  to  be 
Company  shall  cause  books  to  be  kept  open  to  receive  subscriptions  to  fc«ptopen  in»«^ 
the  capital  stock  of  said  company,  (until  the  entire  capital  of  one  hun-  ^JJ;  i  i862: 
dred  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  subscribed, )  at  the  general  office  of  said      *  ' 
companv  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Saint  Louis,  at  such  , 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
ID  such  other  localities  as  may  be  directed  by  him.    No  subscription  for    Per  cent,  to  be 
aaid  stock  shall  be  deemed  valid  unless  the  sabscriber  therefor  shall,  at  paid. 
the  time  of  subscribing,  pay  or  remit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company 
an  amount  per  share  subscribed  by  him  equal  to  the  amount  per  share 
previously  paid  by  the  then  existing  stockholders.    The  said  company    Assessmenteof 
shall  make  assessments  upon  its  stockholders  of  not  less  then  five  dof-  ntookholders. 
lars  per  share,  and  at  intervals  of  not  exceeding  six  months  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  until  the  par  value  of  all  shares  subscribed 
shall  be  folly  paid ;  and  monev  only  shall  be  receivable  for  any  such    ^^^  p^^^ 
assessnAent,  or  as  equivalents  for  any  portion  of  the  capital  stock  here- 
ijibefore  authorized.    The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  not  be    Amountof  cap- 
increased  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  said  road.    And  the  stock  of  the  it^* 
company  shall  be  deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  be  transferable  pi^^ty**"^ 
on  t-he  books  of  the  company,  at  the  general  office  of  said  company  in      p"   ^' 
the  city  of  ]^ew  York,  or  at  such  other  transfer  office  as  the  company 
may  establish. 

Skc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad     Additional 
Company,  and  all  other  companies  provided  for  in  this  act  and  the  act^  *8^*  ^^  '^•y 
to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  be,  and  hereby  are  empowered  to  enter  f^^^  ^862. 
upon,  purchase,  take,  and  hold  any  lands  or  premises  that  may  be  neces-      '   '  « 

•ary  and  proper  for  the  construction  and  working  of  said  road,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  width  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  its  center  line, 
unless  a  greater  width  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  excavation  or 
embankment ;  and  also  any  lands  or  premises  that  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  tamouts,  standing  places  for  cars,  depots,  station-house[s], 
or  any  other  structures  re<]|uired  in  the  construction  and  operating  of 
said  road.    And  each  of  said  companies  shall  have  the  right  to  cut  and 
remove  trees  or  other  materials  that  might  by  falling  encumber  its 
road-bed,  though  standing  or  bein|^  more  than  one  hundred  feet  there- 
firom.    And  in  case  the  owner  or  claimant  of  such  lands  or  premises  and    Assessment  of 
saoh  company  cannot  agree  as  to  the  damages,  the  amount  shall  be  damages. 
determined  by  the  appraisal  of  three  disinterested  commissioners,  who 
may  be  appointed  upon  application  by  any  party  to  any  judge  of  a 
court  of  record  in  any  of  the  territories  in  which  the  lands  or  premises 
to  be  taken  lie ;  and  said  commissioners,  in  their  assessments  of  dam- 
atfee,  shall  appraise  such  premises  at  what  would  have  been  the  value 
thereof  if  the  road  had  not  been  built;  and  upon  return  into  court  of    p^y^pnt  ^nd 
snch  appraisement,  and  upon  the  payment  to  tne  clerk  thereof  of  the  title. 
amount  so  awarded  by  the  commissioners  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
owner  thereof,  said  premises  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  by  said  com- 
pany, which  shall  thereby  acquire  full  title  to  the  same  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid.    And  either  party  feeling  aggrieved  by  said  assessment  may«    Appeal, 
within  thirty  days,  file  an  appeal  therefrom,  and  demand  a  Jury  of 
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twelve  men  to  estimftte  the  damage  snstained ;  bat  snch  appeal  ahaU 
not  interfere  with  the  righto  of  said  company  to  enter  npon  the  prem- 
ises taken,  or  to  do  any  act  necessary  in  the  construction  of  ito  road. 
Bonds  on  ap-  And  said  party  appealing  shall  give  bonds  with  sufficient  surety  or 
peal-  sureties,  for  the  payment  of  any  costo  that  may  arise  upon  such  appeal. 

'  And  in  case  the  party  appealing  does  not  obtain  a  more  faYorable  ver> 

Oofts  of  appeal,  diet,  such  party  shall  pay  the  whole  cost  incurred  by  the  appellee,  as 
well  as  ito  own.    And  the  payment  into  court  for  the  use  of  the  owner 
Title  after  ap*  or  claimant,  of  a  sum  equal  to  that  finally  awarded  shall  be  held  to 
PmI-  vest  in  said  company  the  title  of  said  land,  and  the  right  to  use  and 

Absentees  and  occupy  the  same  for  the  construction,  maintaining,  aud  operating  of 
inunts.  ^^^  pon^  ^f  g^^  company.    And  in  case  any  of  the  lands  to  be  taken  aa 

aforesaid  shidl  be  held  by  any  person  reeidmg  without  the  territory,  or 
subject  to  any  legal  disability,  the  court  may  appoint  a  proper  penou 
who  shall  give  bonds  with  sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  his  trust,  and  who  may  represent  in  court  the  person  dis- 
qualified or  absent  as  aforesaid,  when  the  same  proceedings  shall  be 
had  in  reference  to  the  appraisement  of  the  premises  to  be  taken,  and 
with  the  same  efiect  as  have  been  already  described.    And  the  title  of  the 
company  to  the  land  taken  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  not  be  affected 
nor  impaired  by  reason  of  any  failure  by  any  guardian  to  diseharffe 
ITnoocnpied^^^^^^^y  ^^^  t^ust.    And  in  case  it  shall  be  neoessary  for  either  of  tbe 
I  aads,  how  ao-  said  companies  to  enter  npon  lands  which  are  unoocupied,  and  of  whidi 
quired.  there  is  no  apparent  owner  or  claimant,  it  may  proceed  to  take  and  use 

the  same  for  the  purpose  of  ito  said  railroad,  and  may  institute  proeoed 
ings  in  manner  oeseribed  for  the  porpose  ef  asoertoininc  the  vi^oe  «f^ 
and  acquiring  a  title  to,  the  same;  and  the  court  may  determine  tbe 
kind  of  notice  to  be  served  on  such  owner  or  owners,  and  may  in  \%m 
discretion  appoint  an  agent  or  guardian  to  represent  such  owner  or 
owners  in  case  of  his  or  their  incapacity  or  non-appearance.  But  in 
ease  no  claimant  shall  appear  within  six  years  from  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  said  road  across  any  land,  all  claim  to  damages  against  said  oom- 
ASmSSf^  ^^  Pttuy  shall  be  barred.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  legal  guardian  ef 
^"'Vo^^oL         miy  infant,  or  any  other  person  under  guardianship,  to  agree  with  the 

proner  company  as  to  damages  sustains  by  reason  of  the  taking  of  any 
lands  of  any  such  person  under  disability,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  use  as 
aforesaid ;  and  npon  such  agreement  being  made,  and  approved  by  the 
court  having  supervision  of  the  official  aoto  of  said  guarttian,  the  said 
guardian  slmll  have  full  iM>wer  to  make  and  execute  a  oonveyanoe 
thereof  to  the  said  company  which  shall  vest  the  title  thereto  in  the 
said  company. 
Seo.    8,    1882*     Sec.  4.  And  he  it  fnrihtr  enacted^  That  section  three  of  said  Act  be  here- 
amended,    doub- by  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  five,"  where  the  same  occurs  in 
un^  grant  of  ^^^  section,  and  by  inserting  iif  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten ;"  and  by 

striking  out  the  wonl  "ten,"  where  the  same  occurs  in  said  section,  and 

Sec.    7,    1862,  by  iusertine  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "twenty."    And  section  seven  of 

amended,    with-  said  act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "fifteen,"  where 

d^^ff     1  an  d  ^q  game  occurs  in  said  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 

Coal  and  iron  "twenty-five."    And  the  term  "mineral  land,"  wherever  the  same  oo- 

not  minerals.       curs  in  this  act,  aud  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall  not 

Cert^n    lands  be  construed  to  include  coal  and  iron  land.    And  any  lands  granted  by 

not  to  be  granted,  ^jjjg  ^^^^  ^^  ^|jq  ^^^  ^  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall  not  defeat  or 

impair  any  pre-emption,  homestead,  swamp  land,  or  other  lawful  claim, 
nor  include  any  government  reservation  or  mineral  lands,  or  the  im- 
provcmento  of  anv  bona  fide  settler,  or  any  lands  returned  and  denom- 
inated as  mineral  lands,  and  the  timber  necessary  to  support  his  said 
improvemento  as  a  miner  or  agriculturist,  to  be  ascertained  under  such 
rules  as  have  been  or  may  be  established  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emp- 
160  acres  only  tion  laws:  Provided^  That  the  c]|uantity  thus  exempted  by  the  operation 
exempted.  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment,  shall  not 

*  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  each  settler  who  claims  as  an 

agriculturist,  aud  such  quantity  for  each  settler  who  claims  as  a  miner, 
as  the  said  Commissioner  may  establish  by  general  regulation:  /Vs- 
Timber  to  be  vided,  also.  That  the  phrase,  "  but  where  the  same  shall  contain  timber, 
8**ll65°^  *   ^^'  *^®  timber  thereon  is  hereby  granted  to  said  company,"  in  the  proviso 
*  to  said  section  three,  shall  not  apply  to  the  timber  growing  or  being  on 

any  land  farther  than  ten  miles  from  the  center  line  of  any  one  of  said 
Other  lands  ex-  roads  or  branches  mentioned  in  said  act,  or  in  this  act.    And  all  lands 
empted.  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  of  the  act  to  which 

this  act  is  an  amendment,  which  were  located,  or  selected  to  be  located, 
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under  the  provisioiis  of  an  act  entitled  '*An  act  donating  lands  to  the 
aeveral  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agricalture  and  the  mechanic  arts/'  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  notice  thereof  giveu  at  the  proper  land  office. 

Sbc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  tne  time  for  designating  the    Tinte  extended 
general  route  of  said  railroad,  and  of  iiling  the  map  of  the  same,  and  ?J®  ^i.^''-    ^• 
the  time  for  the  completion  of  that  part  of  the  railroads  required  by  ^  ^°®^'  »""«'»*• 
the  terms  of  said  act  of  each  company,  be,  and  thesame  is  hereby,  ex- 
tended one  year  irom  the  time  in  said  act  designated;  and  that  the  Cen-    25    miles    per 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  shall  be  required  to  com-  7^-  Four  years 
plete  twenty-five  miles  of  their  said  road  in  each  year  thereafter,  and  "*  °   ^  "°®* 
the  whole  to  the  State  line  within  four  years,  and  that  only  one-half  of    Grovemment  to 
the  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  by  said  com-  pi^  one*half  lor 
pames  shall  be  required  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is-  wrvloes. 
sued  by  the  govt^nment  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  said  roads. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  proviso  to  section  four  of    sec    4,    1862, 
aaid  aet  is  hereby  modified  as  follows,  viz:  And  the  President  of  the  modified,'   three 
United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  after  the  passa^of  this^™""*"!^*'^®'®! 
«ct,  to  appoint  for  each  and  every  of  said  roads  three  commissioners, 
4M  provided  for  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  amendatory ;  and  the  veri- 
fied statement  of  the  president  of  the  California  company,  required  ^4;®5*^\,^'' 
by  said  section  four,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  JJ  bi  fliedinclS' 
surveyor-general  for  the  State  of  California,  instead  of  being  presented  ifarnia. 
to  tlie  Preiudent  of  the  United  States;  and  the  said  surveyor-general 
«hall  thereupon  notify  the  said  commissioners  of  the  filing  of  sucn  state- 
nenty  and  tne  said  o<»imi88ioner8  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  examiae 
the  portion  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  so  completed,  and  make 
their  report  thereon  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  provided 
hw  the  aet  of  which  this  is*  amendatory.    And  such  statement  may  be 
filed,  and  such  railroad  and  telegraph  line  be  examined  and  reported 
on  by  the  said  commissioners,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  bonds  may  be 
i»ued  and  the  lands  appertaining  thereto  may  be  set  apart,  located,    Lands  patent- 
entered,  and  patented,  as  provid^  in  this  act  and  the  act  to  whi(^  ed.    See  see.  4, 
this  is  amendatory,  upon  the  construction  by  said  railroad  company  of  i^J*.    Ala^  aee^ 
California  of  any>)rtion  of  not  less  than  twenty  consecutive  iiles  of  ^  ^*"  '^^ 
their  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  upon  the  certificate  of  said  com- 
missioners that  such  portion  is  completed  as  required  by  the  act  to 
which  this  is  amendatory.    And  section  ten  of  the  act  of  which  this  is    Sec.    10,  1802, 
amendatory  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting,  after  the  words  **  United  amended. 
States, '^  in  the  last  clause,  the  words  ^'  and  States  intervening." 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacisdj  That  so  much  of  section  seventeen  of  Reservation  of 
said  act  as  provides  for  a  reservation  by  the  government  of  a  portion  !^^  ^7  ^  ^^' 
of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  said  railroads  i*^.  y©P«*»©d. 
is  hereby  repealed.  And  the  failure  of  any  one  company  to  comply  q^^^  not**  to 
liilly  with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  affect  others. 
which  this  is  amendatory,  shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  rights,  Seo.  17,  1862,  al- 
privileges,  or  franchise  of  any  other  company  or  companies  that  shall  tcred. 
nave  complied  with  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating    Partial  issue  of 
the  work  on  said  railroa<l,  and  of  enabling  the  said  company  as  early  as  ^*5"jJ5**'*  imcom- 
practicable  to  commence  the  grading  of  said  railroad  in  the  re^on  of  **  g^  ^?^  18«2 
the  mountains,  between  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  modified. ' 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  so  that  the  same  may 
be  finally  completed  within  the  time  required  by  law,  it  is  hereby  pro- 
vided that  whenever  the  chief  engineer  of  the  said  company,  and  said 
eommissioners,  shall  certify  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  work  Ye- 
quired  to  prepare  the  road  for  the  superstructure  on  any  such  section  of 
twenty  miles  is  done  (which  said  certificate  shall  be  duly  verified),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon  the 
delivery  of  such  certificate,  to  issue  to  said  company  a  proportion  of 
•aid  bonds,  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized    Two-thirds  on 
to  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  aid  in  the  construction  g^^  portions. 
of  snch  section  of  twenty  miles,  nor  in  any  case  exceeding  two-thirds  of  ^  sec.  6  of  this 
the  value  of  the  work  done,  the  remaining  one-third  to  remain  until  ^  ' 
the  said  section  is  fully  completed  and  certified  by  the  commissioners 
Mipointed  by  the  President,  according  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  said  act;  and  no  such  bonds  shall  issue  to  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-    n.  P.  B.B.  Co. 
road  Company  for  work  done  west  of  Salt  Lake  City  under  this  section,  cannot  receive 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  completed  continuous  JJ^JJ^^JS^^ 
line  of  said  railroad  from  the  point  of  beginning  on  tne  one  hundredth  ^^g^  of  ggj^I^ii^e 
meridian  of  longitude.  Oity. 
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Ferries  and     Sec.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  Thai  to  enable  any  one  of  said  corpo- 
bridges.  rations  to  mskke  convenient  and  necessary  connections  with  other  roada, 

it  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  all  necessary  ferriea 

npon  and  across  the  Missouri  River  and  other  rivers  which  its  road  may 

pass  in  its  course ;  and  authority  is  hereby  given  said  corporation  to 

construct  bridges  over  said  Missouri  River  and  all  other  rivers  for  the 

convenience  of  said  road :  Provided^  That  an  v  bridge  or  bridges  it  may 

construct  over  the  Missouri  River,  or  any  other  navigable  river  on  the 

line  of  said  road,  shall  be  constructed  with  suitable  and  proper  draws 

for  the  passage  of  steamboats,  and  shall  be  built,  kept,  and  maintained, 

at  the  expense  of  said  company,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  impair  the 

usefolness  of  said  rivers  for  navigation  t>o  any  greater  extent  than  snoh 

BoAds  may  con-  structures  of  the  most  approved  character  necessarily  do :  And  provided. 

neot  west  of  ixA- further^  That  any  company  authorized  by  this  act  to  construct  its  roaa 

ual  point  ^^^  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  Ri  ver  to  the  initial  point  aforesaid, 

ma^  construct  its  road  and  telejs^raph  line  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  any  point  westwardly  of  such  initial  point,  in 
case  such  company  shall  deem  such  westward  connection  more  prac- 
ticable or  desirable  i  and  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  so  much  of  its 
road  and  telegraph  line  as  shall  be  a  departure  from  the  route  herein- 
before  provided  for  its  road,  such  company  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions,  of  thisact : 
No  incre^  Provided,  fm-ther,  however^  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  Statetshall  not 
amount  of  Donds,  ^^  igsued  to  sucn  company  for  a  greater  amonut  than  is  hereinbefore 

provided,  if  the  same  had  united  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on 

the  100th  degree  of  longitude ;  nor  shall  such  company  be  entitled  to 

receive  any  ^pneater  amount  of  alternate  sections  of  public  lands  than 

are  also  herein  provided. 

First  morteag®     gsc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  section  five  of  said  act  be  so 

J^^^^J^^  modified  and  amended  that  the  Union  Pacific  Raiboad  Company,  the 

emment.      ^^  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  any  other  company  aathorixed 

to  participate  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  may,  on  the  completion 

See.    6,    1802  of  each  section  of  said  road,  as  provided  in  this  act  and  the  act  to 

modified.  which  this  act  is  an  amendment,  issue  their  first-mortgage  bonds  on  their 

^tSbr^'  ^'  *^^ respective  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 

or  1805.  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  of  even  tenor  and  date, 

time  of  maturity,  rate  and  character  of  interest  with  the  bosds  aa- 

h/^^to  hJ'^'  bl  ***®ri^d  ^  ^®  issued  to  said  railroad  companies  respectively.    And  the 

o^mtto  Sm;."°    ^®°  ^^  ^^^  United  States  bonds  shall  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the 

'  bonds  of  any  or  either  of  said  companies  hereby  authorized  to  be  issued 

on  their  respective  roads,  property,  and  equipments,  except  as  to  the 

provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment. 

relating  to  the  transmission  of  dispatches  and  the  transportation  of 

mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and  public  stores  for  the 

^i^f?  Instead  Government  of  the  United  States.    And  said  section  is  further  amended 

SwjTs'ScSrS'f  I8te  ^y  ®*"^""K  ^"*  *^®  "^^^  "forty,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

*  *  words  "on  each  and  every  section  of  not  less  than  twenty." 

Provision     for     Skc.  11.  And  be  it  fwther  en^icted.  That  if  any  of  the  railroad  comps- 

iMrnds  already  is-  nies  entitled  to  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  to  issue  their  first-raort- 

puSesf  *"^  ^^  fiW?©  bonds  herein  provided  for,  has,  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this 

act,  issued,  or  shall  thereafter  issue,  any  of  its  own  bonds  or  securities 
in  such  form  or  manner  as  in  law  or  equity  to  entitle  the  same  to 

Sriority  or  preference  of  payment  to  the  said  guaranteed  bonds,  or  said 
rst-mortgage  bonds,  the  amount  of  such  corporate  bonds  outstanding 
and  unsatisfied,  or  uncancelled,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  <m 
such  government  and  first-mortgage  bonds  which  the  company  may  be 
entitled  to  receive  and  issue  ;  and  such  an  amount  only  of  such  govern- 
ment bonds  and  such  first-mortgage  bonds  shall  be  granted  or  permitted, 
as  added  to  such  outstanding,  unsatisfied,  or  uncancelled  bonds  of  the 
company  shall  make  up  the  whole  amount  per  mile  to  which  the  corn- 
Affidavit  of  pany  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled :  Afid  provided,  further,  That 
aa^ro^  of  ontr  t>efore  any  bonds  shall  be  so  given  by  the  United  States,  the  company 
pimy  b<mds.  ^^^'°'  claiming  them  shall  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  affidavit 

of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  company,  to  be  sworn  to  before  the 
judge  of  a  court  of  record,  setting  forth  whether  said  company  has 
issued  any  such  bonds  or  securities,  and,  if  so,  particularly  desonbing 
the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  the  secretary  may  require,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  deduction  herein  required ;  and  such  afii- 
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davit  shall  then  he  filed  and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.    And  any  person  swearing;  falsely  to  any  such  affidavit,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  aforesaid :  FrovidedyaUOf  That  no  land  granted  by  this  act  shall    No  land  or 
be  conveyed  to  any  party  or  parties,  and  no  bonds  shall  be  issued  to  bonds  to  go  to 
any  company  or  companies,  party  or  parties,  on  acccunt  of  any  road  or  ^^e^Vior  to^ 
part  thereof,  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  of  isel 
an  amendment,  or  made  subsequent  thereto  under  the  provisions  of 
any  act  or  acts  other  than  this  act,  and  the  act  amended  by  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  Andheitfwrtherenaotedf  That  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and    Leavenworth 
Western  Railroad  Company,  now  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  »^  J    Lawrence 
Company,ea8temdivision,shaU build therailroadfromthemouthofKan-  "*^'  °®  ^'***"- 
sas  Kiver,  by  the  way  of  Leavenworth,  or,  if  that  be  notdec^med  the  best 
route,  then  the  said  company  shall,  withtn  two  years,  build  a  railroad 
£rom  the  city  of  Leavenworth  to  unite  with  the  main  stem  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Lawrence:  but  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  said  branch  the 
said  company  shall  not   be  entitled  to  any  bonds.    And  if  the  Union    ifboilttoiooth 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  not  be  proceeding  in  good  faith  to  meridian,   may 
build  the  said  railroad  through  the  Territories  when  the  Leavenworth,  P">^®®4  yJ^p^^' 
Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  now  known  as  the  Union  ^^*  °*  ^'  ^'  ^• 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  eastern  division,  shall  have  completed  their 
road  to  the  hundredth  degree  of  longitude,  tnen  the  last  named  company 
may  proceed  to  make  said  road  weistward  until  it  meets  and  connects 
wiui  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  the  same  line.    And  the    By  way  of  Law- 
said  railroad  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas  Kiver  to  the  one  hundredth  renoe  and  Tope- 
meridian  of  longitude  shall  be  made  by  the  way  of  Lawrence  ft^d  ^^v"^  **P^^*^^i^ 
Topeka,  or  on  the  bank  of  the  Kansas  River  opposite  said  towns :  iVo-  ^|^^  o^haU^ 
viAd,  That  no  bonds  shall  be  issued  or  lands  certified  by  the  United  no  bonds  shall  be 
States  to  any  person  or  company,  for  the  construction  of  any  part  of  issued,  &o. 
the  main  trunk  line  of  said  railroad  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
of  longitude  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  until  said  road  shall  be 
eompleted  from  or  near  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  River,  to  the  said  one 
handredth  meridian  of  longitude. 

Sbc.  13.  And  he  it  further  enaotedf  That  at  and  after  the  next  election    Directors,    15, 
of  directors,  the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders  Koyemment    di- 
shall  be  fifteen ;  and  the  number  of  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  rectors,  6.   Qee. 
Presides  t  shaU  be  five ;  and  the  President  shall  appoint  three  additional  ^  ^^  modified. 
directors  to  serve  until  the  next  regular  election,  and  thereafter  five 
directors.    At  least  one  of  said  government  directors  shsdl  be  placed  on    One  gov  e  r  n* 
each  of  the  standing  committees  of  said  company  and  at  least  one  on  ment  director  on 
every  special  committee  that  may  be  appointed.    The   government  ®*gj™lj^^^^^ 
directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior,  rectors  to  report! 
in  answer  to  any  inquiries  he  may  make  of  them,  touching  the  condi-  &c. 
tion,  management,  and  process  of  the  work,  and  shall  communicate 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior,  at  any  time,  such  information  as  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  department.    They  shall,  as  often  as  may    To  vlnit  road, 
be  necessary  to  afuU  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  management  of  the  ^^* 
Une,  visit  all  portions  of  the  line  of  road,  whether  built  or  surveyed; 
and.  while  absent  from  home,  attending  to  their  duties  as  directors, 
shall  be  paid  their  actual  traveling  expenses,  and  be  allowed  and  paid 
BQch  reasonable  compensation  for  their  time  actually  employed  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  decide. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  further  it  entictedy  That  the  next  election  for  directors    Pirectors. 
of  said  railroad  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October  next,  ^J«n  elected  and 
at  the  oflSce  of  said  company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  between  the  JgeSJ^o  r  o  n  e 
honrs  of  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  and  four  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day ;  and  all  year/ 
subsequent  regular  elections  shall  be  held  annually  thereafter  at  the 
same  place ;  and  the  directors  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year,  and 
until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Sbc.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  companies  author-    B  o  a  d   to  be 
ized  to  construct  the  aforesaid  roads  are  hereby  required  to  operate  and  j»od  as  one  <»n- 
Qse  said  roads  and  telegraph  for  all  purposes  of  communication,  travel,  J^^**°2    act  of 
and  transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and  the  government  are  con-  igfQ.     ' 
cemed,  as  one  continuous  line;  and,  in  such  operation  and  use,  to 
afford  and  secure  to  each  equal  advantages  and  facilities  as  to  rates, 
time,  and  trausporation,  without  any  discrimination  of  any  kind  in 
favor  of  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of  said  companies,  or 
adverse  to  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of  the  others,  and  it  -  Mnst telegraph 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  proprietors  of  any  line  of  telegraph,  author-  ^  ^^  {9act°ot 
ized  by  this  act,  or  the  act  amended  by  this  act,  to  refnse  or  fall  to  I802.    *    ' 
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oonvev  for  all  persons  requiring  the  transmission  of  news  and  meesages  of 

like  character,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  person  injared  for  each 

offence,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such  other  damage  as  he 

may  have  suffered  on  account  of  said  refusal  or  failure,  to  he  sued  for 

and  recovered  in  any  court  of  the  United  8tates,  or  of  any  State  or 

Territory  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

CompaniMiDfty     Sbc.  16.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  any  two  or  more  of  the  com* 

consolidate.   See  panics  authorized  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  act,  are  hereby 

18^^^'   "^*  jj^ authorized  at  any  time  to  unite  and  consolidate  their  organizations,  as 

l^    ^  ^^'    '  ^^^  same  may  or  shall  be,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  in  sach 

manner  as  they  may  agree  upon,  and  as  shall  not  be  incompatible  wit^ 
this  act,  or  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  the  road  of  such  com- 
panies may  be,  and  to  assume  and  adopt  such  corporate  name  and  style 
as  they  may  agree  upon,  with  a  capital  stock  not  to  exceed  the  actoal 
cost  of  the  roads,  so  to  be  consolidated,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  con- 
solidation in  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  thereupon  such  or- 
ganization,  so  formed  and  consolidated,  shall  succeed  to,  possess,  and 
e  entitled  to  receiye  &om  the  Gk>Yemment  of  the  United  States,  aU  and 
singuiar  the  grants,  benefits,  immunities,  guaranties,  acts,  and  things 
to  be  done  and  performed  and  be  sul^eot  to  the  same  terms,  conditions, 
restrictions,  and  requirements  which  said  companies  respectively,  at 
the  time  of  such  consolidation,  are  or  may  be  entitled  or  subject  to  under 
this  act,  in  place  and  substitution  of  said  companies  so  consolidated 
respectively.  And  all  other  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  applicable, 
relating  or  in  any  manner  appertaining  to  the  companies  so  consoli- 
dated, or  either  thereof,  shall  apply  and  be  of  foroe  as  to  such  eonsoli* 
dated  organization.  And  in  case  upon  the  completion  by  snoh  oon> 
solidated  organization  of  the  roads,  or  either  of  them,  of  the  companies 
so  consolidated,  any  other  of  the  road  or  roads  of  either  of  the  otiier 
companies  antiiorized  as  aforesaid  (and  forming,  and  intended  or  neoes> 
sary  to  form,  a  portion  of  a  continuous  line  from  each  of  the  sevenl 
points  on  the  Missouri  River,  hereinbefore  designated,  to  the  Paoifie 
coast),  shall  not  have  constructed  the  number  of  miles  of  its  said  road 
ConsolidAted  wil^n  the  time  herein  required,  such  consolidated  organization  is  here- 
««™PMde8  may  by  authorized  to  continue  the  construction  of  its  road  and  telegraph  in 
theu£^kft  im-  ^®  general  direction  and  route  upon  which  such  incomplete  or  uncon- 
«ompIetedbyany  structed  road  is  hereinbefore  authorized  to  be  built,  nntit  soch  continua* 
company.  tion  of  the  road  of  such  consolidated  organization  shall  reach  the  con- 

structed road  and  telegraph  of  said  other  company,  and  at  such  point 
to  connect  and  unite  therewith ;  and  for  and  in  aid  thereof  the  said  con- 
solidated organization  may  do  and  perform,  in  reference  to  such  portion 
of  road  and  telegraph  as  shall  so  be  in  continuation  of  its  constructed 
road  and  telegraph,  and  to  the  construction  and  equipment  thereof,  all 
and  singular,  the  several  acts  and  things  hereinbefore  provided,  author- 
ized, or  granted  to  be  done  by  the  company  hereinbefore  authorized  to 
construct  and  ec[uip  the  same,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  similar  and  like 
grants,  beuefits,  immunities,  guaranties,  acts,  and  things  to  be  done  and 
performed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Interior,  and 
by  commissioners  in  reference  to  such  company,  ana  to  such  portion  of 
the  road  hereinbefore  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  it,  and  upon  the 
like  and  similar  terms  and  conditions,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable 
Powers  and  dn- thereto.  •  And  said  consolidated  company  shall  pay  to  said  de&ulting 
U)d  onran^zi^on^  co™paJiy  the  value  to  be  estimated  by  competent  engineers  of  all  the 
*  work  done  and  material  furnished  by  said  defaulting  company,  which 
may  be  adopted  and  used  by  said  consolidated  company  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  under  the  provisions  of  this  section :  Providedy  nemikdeu^ 
That  said  defaulting  company  mo,^  at  any  time  before  receiving  pay^  for 
its  said  work  and  material,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  on  its  own  election, 
pay  said  consolidated  company  the  value  of  the  work  done  and  material 
furnished  by  said  consolidated  company,  to  be  estimated  by  competent 
engineers,  necessary  for,  and  used  in,  the  construction  of  the  road  of 
said  defaulting  company,  and  resume  *the  control  of  its  said  road;  and 
all  the  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  which  shall  be  acquired,  pos- 
sessed, or  exercised^  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  to  that  extent  an 
abatement  of  the  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  hereinbefore  granted 
to  such  other  company.  And  in  case  any  company  authorized  tnereto, 
shall  not  enter  into  such  consolidated  organization,  such  company,  upon 
the  completion  of  its  road  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  entitlea  to, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to,  continue  and  extend  the  *same  uoder  tiia 
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dromnstances,  and  in  accordance  with  the  proyiaiona  of  this  section, 
and  to  have  all  the  benefits  thereof  as  ftilly  and  completely  as  are 
herein  provided,  toaching  such  consolidated  organization.    And  in  case 
more  than  one  snch  consolidated  organization  shall  be  made,  pursuant 
to  this  act,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  act,  hereinbefore  recited  as 
to  one,  shall  apply  in  like  manner,  force,  and  effect  to  the  other :  Pro- 
fridedf  however  J  That  rights  and  interests  at  any  time  acquired  by  one 
snch  consolidated  organization,  shall  not  be  impaired  by  another  thereof. 
It  is  further  provided  that  should  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  California  complete  their  line  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  State    When  Gentnl 
of  California,  before  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Jj^^Ji^j^^^ 
shall  have  been  extended  westward  so  as  to  meet  the  line  of  said  first  em  line  of  said 
named  company,  said  first  named  company  may  extend  their  line  of  State,  may  20  on 
road  eastwao^  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on  the  established  route,  so  150  miles  ^J^ad 

Sas  to  meet  and  connect  with  the  line  of  tne  Union  Pacific  Road,  com-  f  86?***an^i©d' 
yine  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  and  restrictions  of  this  act  as  Also  'see  see.  2^ 
said  Union  Pacific  Road,  and  upon  doing  so,  shall  epjoy  all  the  rights,  1866. 
privileges,  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act  on  said  Union  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Company. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  section  fourteen  of    Sec.   14,  1862, 
said  act  as  relates  to  a  branch  from  Sioux  City  be,  and  the  same  is  ""©"^ded   as   to 
hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  That  whenever  a  line  of  rail-  Bnaichlload. 
road  shall  be  completed  through  the  States  of  Iowa,  or  Minnesota,  to 
Sioax  City,  such  company,  now  organized  or  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized nnder  the  laws  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  or  Nebraska,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  its  request,  may  designate  or  approve 
for  that  purpose,  shall  construct  and  operate  a  line  of  railroad  and  tel- 
egraph from  Sioux  City,  upon  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route,  to 
such  a  point  on,  and  so  as  to  connect  with,  the  Iowa  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Omaha,  or  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  as  such  com- 
pany may  select,  and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  provided 
in  this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  said  Union  and  Pacific  Railroad  and  telegraph  line  and 
branches ;  and  said  company  shall  complete  the  same  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  per  year:  Provided^  That  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  released  from  the  construction  of  said  branch. 
And  said  company  constructing  said  branch  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive in  bonds  an  amount  larger  than  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
CoDopany  would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  it  had  constructed  the  branch 
under  this  tybt  aifd  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment ;  but  said 
eomxmny  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  alternate  sections  of  land  for  ten 
miles  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  same  along  the  whole  length  of  said 
branch :  And  provided  further,  That  if  a  railroad  should  not  be  completed 
to  Sioux  City,  across  Iowa  or  Minnesota,  within  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  tnis  act,  then  said  company  designated  oy  the  Preddent,  as 
af<»«said,  may  commence,  continue,  and  complete  the  constructioii  of 
■aid  branch  as  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided, 
h&wwer^  That  if  the  said  company  so  designated  by  the  President  as 
aforesaid  shall  not  oomplete  the  said  branch  fh)m  Sioux  City  to  the 
Pacific  Railroad  within  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  then, 
and  in  that  ease,  all  the  railroad  which  shall  have  been  constructed  by 
said  company  sniim  be  forfeited  to,  and  become  the  property  of,  the 
United  States. 

8bo.  18.  And  he  U  fwrther  enacted,  That  the  Burlington  and  Missouri    Bniiinffton  and 
Hiver  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  and  by  virtue  ^x^/^l£Si  "?^ 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  be  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  extend  ^^^^^^^  "**^  ^' 
i[tl8  road  through  the  Territoiy  of  Nebraska  from  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  Missouri  River,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  to 
some  point  not  further  west  than  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west 
lonKitade,  so  as  to  connect,  by  the  most  practicable  route,  with  the 
main  trunk  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  or  that  part  of  it  which  runs 
f^m  Omaha  to  the  said  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude.   And  -J^'**  ^  ^^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  said  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  ^' 
Company  to  construct  that  portion  of  their  road  herein  authorized,  the 
right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  is  hereby  granted  to  said  oom- 

f»any  for  the  construction  of  said  road.  And  the  right,  power,  and  au- 
hority  is  hereby  given  to  said  company  to  take  from  the  public  lands 
adjacent  to  the  fine  of  said  road,  earth,  stone,  timber,  and  other  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  thereof.  Said  right  of  way  is  granted  to  said 
eompany  to  the  extent  of  two  hunted  feet  where  it  may  pass  over  the 
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public  lands,  Inclnding  all  necessary  g^ronnds  for  stations,  baildings, 

work-shops,  depots,  machine-shops,  switches,  side-tracks,  turn-tables, 

n.  S.  to  extin-  and  water-stations.    And  the  United  States  shall  extineniAh,  as  rapidly 

ffuiah  Indian  ti-  as  may  be,  consistent  with  pnblic  policy  and  the  weUTare  of  the  said 

ties.  Sec.  2, 1866.  Indians,  the  Indian  titles  to  all  lands  falling  under  the  operation  of  this 

section  and  required  for  the  said  right  of  way  and  grant  of  land  herein 

made. 

rLand  grant  to     Sec.  19.  And  he  it  furihv  enacted,  That  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 

Bnxlinrton    and  the  construction  of  said  road,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  granted  to  the 

M.  R.  K.  Co.        gaid  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company,  every  alternate 

section  of  pnblic  land  (excepting  mineral  lands  as  provided  in  this  act) 
designated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the  amount  often  alternate  sections  par 
mile  on  each  side  of  said  road,  on  the  line  thereof,  and  not  scdd,  reserved, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  to  which  a  pre-emp- 
tion or  homestead  claim  may  not  have  attached  at  the  time  the  line  of 
said  road  is  definitely  fixed :  Provided^  That  said  company  shall  accept 
this  grant  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  filing  such 
acceptance  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,fand  shall  iiao  establish 
the  line  of  said  road,  and  file  a  map  thereof  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  said  acceptance,  when  the  said 
Secretary  shall  withdraw  the  lands  embraced  in  this  grant  from  market. 
Bnrlin^nand     Sec.  20.  And  be  itfitrtker  enacted,  That  whenever  said  Burlington  and 
H.B.R.Co.lands,  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  shall  have  completed  twenty  consec- 
^^*  utive  miles  of  the  road  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  in  the  man- 

ner provided  for  other  roads  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  to  him  in  relation  thereto; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  twenty  miles  of  said  road  have  been 
completed  as  reouired  by  this  act,  then,  upon  certificate  of  said  com- 
missioner[s]  to  that  effect,  patents  shall  issue  conveying  the  right  and 
title  to  said  lands  to  said  company  on  each  side  of  said  road,  as  far  as 
the  same  is  completed,  to  the  amount  aforesaid;  and  such  examination, 
report,  and  conveyance,  by  patents,  shall  continue  from  time  to  time, 
in  like  manner,  until  said  road  shall  have  been  completed.  And  the 
President  shall  appoint  said  commissioners,  to  fill  vacancies  in  said 
commission,  as  provided  in  relation  to  other  roads  mentioned  in  the  act 
to  which  this  is  an  amendment.  And  the  said  company  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  fluted  to  the  Hannibal  and  Saint 
Joseph's  Riaiboad  Company  by  the  said  last-mentioned  act,  so  far  as  the 
Bonds.  '  same  may  be  applicable:  Provided,  That  no  government  bonds  shall  be 

issued  to  the  said  Burlington  and  Missouri  Kiver  Railroad  Company  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  said  extension  of  its  road;  and  provided, 
further,  that  said  extension  shidl  be  completed  within  the  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Land  not  to  be     Ssc.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  before  any  land  fl;ranted  by 
conveyed  to  any  this  act  shall  be  conveved  to  any  company  or  party  entitled  thereto 
Sot^^  ^*H  under  this  act,  there  shall  first  be  paid  into  the  Treasurv  of  the  United 
aarvey;  ^  8m*  ^^^  ^^®  <^^^  ^^  surveying,  selecting,  and  conveying  the  same,  by  the 
4,  IMOL    Seo.  6,  said  company  or  party  in  interest,  as  the  titles  shall  m  required  by  said 
1884.  company,  which  amount  shall,  without  any  further  appropriation,  stand 

to  the  credit  of  the  proper  account,  to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  for  the  prosecution  of  the  survey  of  the  public 
lands  along  the  line  of  said  road,  and  so  from  year  to  year  until  the 
whole  shall  be  completed,  as  provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Seo.  18, 1864.  Sec.  22.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  Congress  may,  at  any  time, 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  July  2, 1864. 


AMENDMEKT  OF  MARCH  8.  1866. 

18  Stat,  504.     AN  ACT  to  unend  an  «ot  entitled  "  An  sot  to  aid  in  the  eonstrnction  of  a  nUroad 

and  telegraph  line  from  the  Miseonri  Biver  to  the  Paotfic  Ooean,  and  to  aeeore  to 
the  fcovemment  the  niie  of  the  same  for  poetal,  military,  and  other  pnrpoaea.**  ap- 

8 roved  July  fint,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  to  amend  an  act  amaidatoty 
lereof,  approved  July  seoond,  eighteen  hundred  and  dzty-fonr. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffouee  of  Bepreeeniativee  of  ike  United 

ICavimnebonda '^^^  ^f  '^^"^^'^^^^  ^^  Coii^tfM  aseembled,  That  section  ten  of  said  act  of 

100  miles  In  ad-^'^y  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  be  so  modified  and 

vanoe  of oomplet- amended  as  to  allow  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
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Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  California,  the  Union  Pacific  ed  line,  interest 
Railroad  Company,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  eastern  divis-  P»y*We  in  any 
ion,  and  all  other  companies  provided  for  in  the  said  acts  of  the  second  of  s|^io*  ISM.™**^' 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  to  issue  their  six  per  centum  thirty 
years'  bonds,  interest  payable  in  any  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
upon  their  separate  roads.  And  the  said  companies  are  hereby  authorizea 
to  issue,  respectively,  their  bonds  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  miles  in 
advance  of  a  continuous  completed  line  of  construction. 

S£C.  2.  And  be  it  fwriher  enacted^  That  the  assignment  made  by  the    Assignment 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  to  the  Western  Pacific  ?°2?™^  a  ®" 
Railroad  Company  of  said  State,  of  the  right  to  constmct  all  that  por-  m^to^Jad^ 
tioD  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  from  the  city  of  San  Jos^  to  the  city 
of  Sacramento,  is  hereby  rarified  and  confirmed  to  the  said  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto,  and  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions thereof:  Pravuiedf  That  the  time  within  which  the  said  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  shf^l  be  required  to  construct  the  first  twenty 
miles  of  their  said  i*oad,  shall  be  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  that  the  entire  road  shall  be  com- 
pleted from  San  Jos^  to  Sacramento,  connecting  at  the  latter  point  with 
the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  within  four  years  thereafter. 

Approved,  March  3,  1865. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MARCH  3,  1865. 

A  RESOLUTION  transferrine  maps  and  other  doomnents  relating  to  the  sorveys  of    18  Stat.,  578. 
the  Pacific  Raiiroad  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

EeMlved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bej^resentatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  all  maps,  profiles,  and  other    Department  of 
drawings,  together  with  estimates  and  reports  connected  with  explo-  the  Intcnrior   to 
rations  and  surveys  for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  made  under  the  authority  ^*^  mi?^SS 
of  the  government^  and  all  other  information  upon  the  Etubject  of  said  for'Padflc  Bi^. 
road  in  the  possession  of  any  department  of  the  government,  be  trans-  road, 
ferred  to  the  department  of  the  Interior ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the    copies    to   be 
Interior  be  authorized  to  furnish  copies  of  the  same,  free  of  charge,  to  famished, 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  so  far  as  they  may  be  nsenil  in 
aiding  said  company  in  determining  the  proper  route  for  said  road. 

Approved,  March  3,  1865. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MAY  7, 1866. 

A  RESOLUTION  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Union  Paoifle  Rail-     14  gtat.  356. 

way,  eastern  division.  ' 

Eesohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  the  time  for  the  completion  of    Time  for  com- 
the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  railroad  and  telegraph  line  by  the  Leaven-  ^'***^^^  ***^ 
worth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  (since  called  the  ''Union  ^  u^miPMifle 
Pacific  Railway,  eastern  division/')  mentioned  in  the  tenth  section  of  Bail  way,    ex- 
tiie  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  July  first,  one  tended. 
tiiooAand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  in  the  fifth  section  of  the 
amendment  thereof,  of  July  second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-foar,  be,  and  the  same  is  herebv,  extended  until  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and 
that  the  time  for  completing  each  succeeding  section  of  one  hundred    gnooeedinffseo* 
mUee  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  said  twenty-seventh  day  of  June  in  tionsT^ 
said  year. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  time  of  conmiencing  and    Northern    Pa- 
oompletinff  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  all  its  several  sections,  ^'^  Railroad, 
is  extended  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Approved,  May  7, 1866. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MAY  21,  ia06. 

14  SUt.,  356.      A  BESOLITTION  to  extend  the  time  for  the  oonstraction  of  the  first  section  of  the 

Western  Pacific  Bailroad. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the  United  States 

Time  for  con-  ^/  ^^^^oa  ^^  Congress  assembled^  That  the  time  for  the  constrnction  of 

stmotion  of  first  the  first  twenty  miles  of  the  **  Western  Pacific  Railroad,"  be  extended 

section  of  West-  to  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ;  but  this 

Md^^extended  ^^^'^^^^  ^  npon  the  condition  to  be  accepted  by  said  company,  and 

upon  conditiona,  i^otioe  of  snch  acceptance  to  be  given  by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

&c.  Interior^  that  the  lands  known  as  the  lands  of  the  ex-mission  of  San 

Jos6  as  included  in  the  map  and  survey  thereof  made  October,  eighteen 

hundred  and  sixty-four,  by  £.  H.  Dyer,  deputy  United  States  surveyor, 

shall  not  be  included  in  the  grant  heretofore  made  to  the  said  Western 

Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Approved,  May  21,  1866. 


11  Stat,  eo. 


ACT  OF  JUNE  12, 1880. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  postal  laws. 
Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  railroad  companies  carrying 


•R^l^ll^Ty^^^  car-  the  mails  of  the  United  States  shall  convey  without  extra  charge,  by 
Tying  the  mails  any  train  which  they  may  run  over  their  roads,  all  snch  printed  matter 
^iSJ'^^^'^itif  *®  *'^®  Posmaster-General  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  to  be  trans- 
ontextal  olaree  Parted  thereon  with  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  mails  designated  by 

the  Post-Office  Department  for  that  purpose. 

Approved,  June  12, 1866. 


ACT  OF  JX7N1C  16,  1806. 

14  fitat.  06.        AN  ACT  to  facilitate  commercial,  pcwtai,  and  military  oommunioation  amon^r  Uie 
*  several  States. 

PreamUe  Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  Congress, 

in  express  terms,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  to  establish  post-roads,  ana  to  raise  and  support  armies :  There- 
fore : — 

Steam  railroads  ^  i^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentaUves  in  Congress  as- 
may  oanj  over  sembled,  That  every  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  whose  road 
their  roads  pa^  jg  operated  by  steam,  its  successors  and  assigns,  be,  and  is  hereby,  au- 
fre^St  ftom'^mie  thorized  to  carry  upon  and  over  its  road,  boats,  bridges,  and  ferries,  all 
State  to  another  passen^rers,  troops,  government  supplies,  mails,  freight,  and  property 
and  connect  with  on  their  way  from  any  State  to  anomer  State,  and  to  receive  compen- 
sates *to  ^o**'  sation  therefor,  and  to  connect  with  roads  of  other  States  so  as  to  form 
contlnuoDa  lin™  continuous  lines  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  to  the  ]>lace  of  des- 

Bxistinff  con-  tination :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  stipulation  between 
traoto  and  condi-  the  Gk) vemment  of  the  United  States  and  any  railroad  company  for  trans- 
tioBSBotaireoted.  portation  or  fares  without  compensation,  nor  impair  or  change  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  terms  of  any  act  granting  lands  to  any  such 

New  roads  not  company  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  nor  shall  It  be  construed 
anthorised  with-  to  authorize  any  railroad  company  to  build  any  new  road  or  connection 
S£L*Q»ii.°'**^  with  any  other  road  without  authority. from  the  Stato  in  which  said 
'^^  ^^^•-  raiboad  or  connection  may  be  proposed. 

This  act  may  Ssc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  altor, 
be  amended,  ^^.  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  June  15,  1866. 

AMENDMENT  OF  JULY  3.  1866. 

\A  Rtmt   TO        -^^  ACT  to  amend  an  aet  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  aid 

"  o**««>  iv*  }q  i^^  constrnction  of  a  raibvad  and  toleiinraph  line  tnm  the  Missouri  River  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal^  mil« 

itory.  and  other  purposes/  approv^  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two/' 

approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BmesentaHves  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  eastern  division,  is  hereby  authorized  to  designate  the  ^n- 
eral  route  of  their  said  road  and  to  file  a  map  thereof,  as  now  required 
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by  law,  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six ;  and  upon  the  filing  of  the  said  map,  showing  the  gen- 
eral route  of  said  road,  the  lands  along  the  entire  line  thereof,  so  far  as  ^  ^'  -^'j^^'ft  ^* 
the  same  may  be  desi^ated,  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  by  order  of  the  fj^-'fl^ij map  S:^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Proirt<2ed,  That  said  company  shall  be  entitled  tended. 
to  only  the  same  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  their  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  as  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  if  they  had  connected  their  said  line  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  on  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  as  now  re- 
quired by  law:  And  provided  further  j  That  said  company  shall  connect 
their  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
but  not  at  a  point  more  than  fifty  miles  westwardly  from  the  meridian 
of  Denver  in  Colorado. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  fuHher  enactedy  That  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad    ^-  £;  5:,^-  *<* 
Company,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  lute-  P'^o*®®^  *i"  ™«*- 
rior,  are  hereby  authorized  to  locate,  construct,  and  continue  their  road 
from  Omaha,  in  Nebraska  Territoi^,  westward,  according  to  the  best 
and  most  practicable  route,  and  without  reference  to  the  initial  point 
on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  lon^tude,  as  now  provide^  by 
law,  in  a  continuous  coiLpleted  line,  until  they  shall  meet  and  connect 
with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California ;  and  the  Cen-    Central  Paciflo 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  Comjpany  of  California,  with  the  consent  and  ap-^*^  ^^ad^eiSf 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are  hereby  authorized  to  locate,  ward,  with  con- 
construct,  and  continue  their  road  eastward,  in  a  continuous  completed  sent  of  Secretary 
line,  untU  they  shall  meet  and  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- of  th®  ^^r^^ 
road:  Providedj  That  each  of  the  above-named  companies  shall  have ^JjJ^q*  "^Y'^" 
the  right,  when  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  by  reason  of  deep  1862,  andtsec.  16| 
cuts  and  tunnels,  shall  for  the  expeditious  construction  of  the  Pacific  I864]  amended. 
Railcoad  require  it,  to  work  for  an  extent  of  not  to  exceed  three  hun- 
dred mUes  in  advance  of  their  continuous  completed  line. 

Approved,  July  3,  1866. 


JOrNT  RESOLUTION  OF  JTJLY  26, 1866. 

A  RESOLUTION  granting  the  right  of  way  through  military  reserves  to  the  Union     14  Stat.  367. 

Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  its  branches.  ' 

#  «  •  »  •  •  » 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ^6M  *5^  'Jjy 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Pres-  ^^^  Pacific 
ident,  the  right  of  way,  one  hundred  feet  in  width  is  hereby  granted  to  Railroad  Com- 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  companies  constructing  the  branch  pany,  and  its 
roads  connecting  therewitn,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  their  J^^^^w  **^™' 
roads  over  and  upon  all  military  reserves  through  which  the  same  may  gerves^  ^^  ^' 
pass ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  set  apart  to  the  Union  Pa-  Grant  for  depot 
cific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division ,  twenty  acres  of  the  Fort  Riley  and  other  pur- 
military  reservation,  for  depot  and  other  purposes,  in  the  bottom  opposite  P<J8«8- 
"Riley  City";  also  fractional  section  "one"  on  the  west  side  of  said  of^^^JJ^ fe'iVr^es 
reservation,  near  Junction  City,  for  the  same  purposes;  and  also  to  re-  as  are  not  needed 
store,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  public  domain,  any  portion  of  said  mil-  for  militarr  pur- 
itary  reserve  over  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  or  any  of  its  ^?l^^\  ^  vT?' 
branches,  may  pa.H8,  and  which  shall  not  be  required  for  military  pur-  domain.  ^^  ° 
poses :  Provided,  That  the  President  shall  not  permit  the  location  of  any     Useftilness  for 


such  railroa<l  or  the  diminution  of  any  such  reserve  in  any  manner  so  military  purposes 
as  to  impair  its  usefulness  for  military  purposes,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  J^r^ed^^ith  "***^ 
required  therefor. 

Approved,  July  26,  1866. 


ACT  OF  JULY  27, 1866. 

AX  ACf  zranting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line     14  Stat.,  299. 
from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

•  «  «  «  »  •  • 

Sac.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  in  anv  grant  of  land  to  corporaSons 
or  other  subsidies,  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  to  railroads  or  other  the  United  States 
corporations,  the  United  States  has  reserved  the  right,  or  shall  reserve  reserves  the  right 
it,  to  appoint  directors,  engineers,  commissioners  or  other  agents  to  ***  appoint  direct- 
examine  said  roads,  or  act,  in  coig unction  with  other  officers  of  said  &?.,an^sti^^y! 
•ompany  or  companies,  all  the  Qosts,  charges,  and  pay  of  said  directors,  &.c.]  of  such  per- 

33  S  I 
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tons   are  to  be  engineers,  commissioners,  or  agents,  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective 
borne  by  the  cor-  companies. 

^  Rate  of  pay  to     ^o,id  directors,  engineers,  commissioners,  or  agents  shall  be  paid  for  said 
each  persons.       services  the  snm  of  ten  dollars  per  day,  for  each  and  every  day  actually 

and  necessarily  employed,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  each  and  every 
mile  actually  and  necessarily  travelled,  in  .discharging  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them,  which  per  diem  and  mileage  shall  be  in  full  compen- 
If    company  sation  for  said  services, 
suxh  ^DavmeiiU     ^^^  ^  ^*®®  ^^^  company  shall  refuse  or  negleet  to  make  such  pay- 
no  moi^  patents  monts,  no  more  patents  for  lands  or  other  subsidies  shall  be  issued  to 
for  lands,  &c,  to  said  company  until  these  requirements  are  complied  with. 
iMue-  Approved,  July  27,  1866. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  DECEMBER  20, 1867. 

15  St«t.,  245w      JOINT  RESOLUTION  cbaneingtbe  time  of  holding  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Union  Pacific  Raim>ad  Company. 

Me  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vnitei 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  the  time  of  holding  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  choice  of  directors  is  hereby  changed  from  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  October  to  the  first  Wednesday  following  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  and  the  stockholders  are  authorized  to  determine  the  place  at 
which  such  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  immediately  preceding  such  annual  meeting :  Provided, 
The  same  shall  be  held  at  either  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Washington, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  or  Saint  I^nis: 
And  provided  further  J  That  on  the  election  of  directors  herein  provided 
for,  to  take  place  in  March,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  the  terms  of  office  of  all  i^ersons  then  acting  or  claiming  the  right 
to  act  as  directors  of  said  company  shall  cease  and  determine. 

Approved,  December  20,  1867. 


ACT  OF  MARCH  6,  1868. 

15  Stau  39.        "^^  ACT  restoring  lands  to  market  alone  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  ani 

branches. 

Landsonlineof  ^  •'  enacted  hjf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatires  of  the  United 
Pacific  Railroads  States  of  Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  nothing  in  the  act  approved 
andbranches  re*  Jnly  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in 
stored  to  maricet.  ^jj^'  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri 

River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of 
the  same  for  postal,  military  and  other  purposes,*^  and  the  act«  amenda- 
tory thereof,  shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  withdrawal  or  exclusion  from 
settlement  and  entry,  under  the  proWsions  of  the  pre-emption  or  home* 
stead  laws  the  even-uuml»ere«l  siections  along  the  routes  of  the  several 
^^  roads  therein  mentioned  which  have  l>een  or  mav  be  hereafter  located : 

Pnce  of  lands,  /y^nrfrrf.  That  such  sections  shall  be  ratetl  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acrt%  and  subject  only  to  entry  under  those  laws;  and  the  Secretary 
Homeetead  and  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  herebv*  authorized  and  directed  to  restore  tb 
mht^  *"  '*^  *** '  homestead  settlement,  pre-emption,  or  entry,  according  to  existing  law^. 

all  the  even-numbered  sections  of  land  belonging  to  the  government^ 
and  now  withdrawn  from  market,  on  both  side«  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
and  branches,  wherever  said  rviad  and  branches  have  been  definitely 
located. 
Appro  veil,  March  6,  1:^»S. 


15  S*J>t..  T^ 


*  AX  ACT  r\'UtiT«  to  filing  r^p^^rts  of  railroad  coapanles. 

Be  it  f»«i(f^i  hy  thf  SmaU  and  Homm  of  Beprrsentatiress  of  the  United 
1^Ts>rr«^  cy^  Statef  0/'  Amtni-rt  in  tVi#;;»Y.<*  Atg^myttd,  That  the  reports  required  to  be 
tjun  r*r.n^U  to  made  to  the  JH'crei^ry  of  the  Tre«>ury  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July 
W  =a*»io  im *»r be- of  each  N^ar,  by  the  corpi^rfttion*.  cn»jite<l  by  or  entitled  to  snbsidiee 
*^^^vw^  ^^  under  the  pn>viMon5  of  an  aet  entitle*!  •*  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
r^utrr  irf  Ut«^  ******  <^*  ^  railroad  ami  telegraph  line  from  the  Miasoon  river  to  the  Pa- 
h*r. '  cific  O^e^n.  ami  to  s»ecnre  to  the  government  the  as>e  of  the  sam*  for 


*Rrp««l<>a  bT  act  Jane  ISk  1£T&. 
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pofltal,  military,  and  other  purposes/^  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  and  the  acts  supplemental  to  and  amendatory  thereof, 
shall  hereafter  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  or  before  the 
first  dajr  of  October  of  each  year.    Said  reports  shall  furnish  full  and    TooontaiB 
specific  information  upon  the  several  points  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  ^"*'- 
section  of  the  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  shall  be 
verified  as  therein  prescribe,  and,  on  failure  to  make  the  same  as  herein 
required,  the  issue  of  bonds  or  patents  to  the  company  in  default  shall 
be  suspended  until  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall  be  complied  with 
by  such  compauy.    And  the  reports  hitherto  made  to  the  Secretary  of    Former  reports, 
the  Treasury  under  the  said  act  of  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  shall  be  transferred  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  to  be  filed  by  him. 

«  «  «  •  »  ^  « 

Skc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  reports  required  from  the  ^?^P?^{^^ 
commissioners  appointed  to  examine  and  report  in  relation  to  the  road  made  t^  Depart- 
of  any  of  the  corporations  whereto  reference  is  made  in  this  act,  shall  ment  of  Interior. 
be  addressed  to  and  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  all 
such  reports  heretofore  made  shall  be  transferred  to  and  filed  in  said 
Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  so  much  of  any  and  all  acts  as  requires    Repealing 
any  reports  from  such  compaies,  or  any  officers  thereof,  to  be  made  to  clause. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enticted,  That,  in  addition  to  the  eight  subjects    Reports  of  en- 
referred  to  in  section  twenty  of  the  act  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ^J*f  f"  andother 
sixty-two,  to  be  reported  upon,  there  shall  also  be  furnished  annually  make  reports  to 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  reports  of  engineers,  superintendents,  be  famished, 
or  other  officers  who  make  annual  reports  to  any  of  said  railroad  com- 
panies. 

Approved,  June  25,  1868.  ^ 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  DENVER  PACIFIC,  MARCH  3,  1869. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  lands  granted  to  the  Fnion  Pacific  Railway     15  c^»t    3<>4 
Company,  Eastern  Division,  between  Denver  and  the  ^oint  of  its  connection  witn  '' 

the  iTnion  Pacific  Railway,  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Teleeraph  Com- 
pany, and  to  expedite  the  completion  of  railroads  to  Denver,  in  the  Territory  of 
Colorado. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Fnion    Pacific 
8tat€8  of  America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Railroad  Compa- 
Company,  Eastern  Division,  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  authorized  to  contract  S?t™I^nver^* 
with  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  a  corpora- ciflc  Railway  and 
tion  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  for  the  con-  Telegraph  Com- 
stmction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  that  part  of  its  line  of  railroad  pany  ^or  th^  con- 
and  telegraph  between  Denver  City  and  its  point  of  connection  with  f^^road  and  telef 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  point  shall  be  at  Cheyenne,  and  tooraph  between- 
adopt  the  road-bed  already  graded  by  said  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Denver  City  anp 
Telegraph  Company  as  said  line,  and  to  grant  to  said  Denver  Pacific  Cheyenne,  &c. 
Railway  and  Telegi-aph  Company  the  peri)etual  use  of  its  right  of  way 
and  depot  grounds,  and  to  transfer  to  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
subject  to  all  the  obligations  pertaining  to  said  part  of  its  line. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railway    ShaU  extend  its 
Company,  Eastern  Division,  shall  extend  its  railroad  and  telegraph  to  ^^*to*^**^^ 
a  connection  at  the  city  of  Denver,  so  as  to  form  with  that  part  of  its  fj^  form  contin- 
line  herein  authorized  "to  be  constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  by  nons  line  from 
the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  a  continuous  line  Kansas  City  to 
of  railroad  and  t^legraj^h  from  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  Denver,  to  Chey-  Cheyenne, 
enne.     And  all  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  operation  of  the  Union    Laws  to  apply. 
Pacific  Railroad,  its  branches  and  connections,  as  a  continuous  line, 
without  discrimination,  shall  apply  the  same  as  if  the  road  from  Den- 
ver to  Cheyenne  had  been  constructed  by  the  said  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  Eastern  Division;  but  nothing  herein  shall  authorize    Operating  of 
the  said  Eastern  Division  Company  to  operate  the  road  or  fix  the  rates  road  and  rates  of 
of  tarifi"  for  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company.  tariffnotaflfected. 

8bc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  said  companies  are  hereby    The  companies 
authorized  to  mortgage  their  respective  portions  of  said  road,  as  herein  may  mortgage 
defined,  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  per  their  roads. 
mile,  to  enable  them  respectively  to  borrow  money  to  construct  the 
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To  receive  pftt-8ame;  and  that  each  of  said  companies  shall  receive  patents  tothealter- 
ents  for  alternate  jj^^  sections  of  land  along  their  respective  lines  of  road,  as  herein  de- 
secuons  o    an      gji^^  ij^  uj^^  manner  and  within  the  same  limits  as  is  provided  by  la'w 

in  the  case  of  lands  granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railwav  Company, 

But  not  enti-  Eastern  Division:  Protidedy  That  neither  of  the  companies  hereinbefore 

tied  to  rabsidy  in  mentioned  shall  be  entitled  to  subsidy  in  United  States  bonds  under 
United    States -v  ••  x»au«        a. 

bonds/  *^®  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  March  3, 1869. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MABCH  3,  1869. 

15  Stat.,  348.      JOINT  RESOLUTION  anthorixing  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern 

Division,  to  clumge  its  name  to  the  ''Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company.- 

• 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  BepresentcHves  oj  the  United 
^R^^  C^^M^  ^^*^  ^f  ^^^f"*^  «»  Congress  assemhledy  That  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
^eas^m  diTO  Company,  Eastern  Division,  is  hereby  authorized  by  resolution  of  ite 
i(m,  to  change  its  board  of  directors,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
name  to  Kansas  the  Interior,  to  chanee  its  name  to  the  **  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Corn- 
Pacific  K«l^ay  pany." 
Company.  Approved,  March  3,  1869. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  APRIL  10,  18«9. 

i«  <;»*tL  5«L        JOINT  RESOLUTION  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtea  in  the 
AD  o*«».,  *»w.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

f  Be  it  resolved  fty  the  Senate  and  House  ofBepresentatives  of  the  United 
uSon  PaSfirR  ^^'^*  if  -^'»*^«'  «»•  Congress  assembled.  That  the  stockholders  of  the 
R.  Co.  to  elect  a  Union  racifte  Railroad  Company,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  twenty- 
board  of  direct-  second  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  at  the  city  of 
•'••  Boston  (with  power  to  ^joum  from  day  to  day),  shall  elect  a  board  of 

directors  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  said  stockholders  are  hereby  author- 
To  establish  ized  ^o  establish  their  gcueral  office  at  such  place  in  the  United  States 
their  general  of-  as  they  may  select  at  said  meeting:  Provided,  That  the  passage  of  this 
*^  other  ■  ht  r®®<>^^tion  shall  not  confer  any  other  ri^ht  upon  said  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
conifer  re  d'^or''^^  Company  than  to  hold  such  election,  or  be  held  in  any  manner  to 
waived  hereby,    relinquish  or  waive  any  rights  of  the  United  States  to  take  advantage 

of  any  act  or  neglect  of  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  hereto- 
fore done  or  omitted  whereby  the  rights  of  the  general  government 
have  been  or  may  be  prejudice :  Anaproridtd,  further,  That  the  com- 
■^*Sf'th?uJSMi"*®**  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroads 
Pacific  and  Cen-  shall  be  at  or  near  Ogtlen  ;  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
tral  Pacific  Rail-  shall  bnild»  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  pay  for  and  own 
™*^ nJd*  *A: "  ^^  railroad  from  the  terminus  aforesaid  to  Promontory  Summit,  at 
neari>g<ion.  &c   ^jijdi  point  the  rails  shall  meet  and  connect  and  form  one  continnous 

line. 

The  President     Skc.  2,  Jnd  be  it  furth^  resolved.  That,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 

to  appoint  a  com-  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Presi- 

f*****2id**  ^^aort  *^^"*  ^^  ^^^  United  States  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  eminent 

npon^Se  roaSs/  <^i^i^"*»  ^^^  exceeding  five  in  nnmber,  and  who  shall  not  be  interested 

in  either  road,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of,  and  what 
sum  or  sums,  if  any,  will  be  required  to  complete  each  of  said  roads, 
for  the  entire  length  thereof,  to  the  said  terminus  as  a  first-K^lass  rail- 
road, in  compliance  with  the  several  acts  relating  to  said  roads;  and 
the  expense  of  such  board,  including  an  allowance  of  ten  dollars  to 
Expenses  and  each  for  their  services  for  each  day  employed  in  snch  examination  or 
ttMcrs.  *^*^"*°***'  report,  to  be  paid  equally  by  said  companies 

Subsidy  bonds  oBC.  ^  Jndhe  it  further  re^olred^  That  the  President  is  hereby  anthor- 
*«  ^  withhrfd  ixed  and  required  to  withhold  from  each  of  said  companies  an  amount 
Jw\h? fnUco^  of  subsidy  bonds  authoriied  to  be  issued  by  the  United  States  under 
pletion,  asa  first-  ^^  ^\^  sufficient  to  secure  the  full  completion  as  a  fiist-olsM  road  of 
class  road,  of  all  all  sections  of  such  road  upon  which  bonds  have  already  been  tasoed, 
sectj<«*  •^  "«*»  or  in  lieu  of  snch  bonds  he  mav  receive  as  sach  secnrity  an  eqiialarooant 
'*""  ^  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  snch  company ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 

If^be  MMut  the  President  that  the  amooni  of  subsidy  b<mds  yet  to  be  iasoed  to  either 
JJ^^^J?^"  of  said  companies  is  insufficient  to  insure  the  fnll  ccunpletion  of  snch 
'    road,  he  may  make  requisition  upon  such  company  for  a  sufficient 
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amount  of  bondB  already  issued  to  said  company,  or  in  his  discretion  of 

their  first  mortgage  bonds,  to  secure  the  fall  completion  of  the  same. 

And  in  default  of  obtaining  such  security  as  [is]  in  this  section  pro-        ^ 

vided,  the  President  may  authorize  and  direct  the  Attorney -General  to  end  to^^tSute 

institute  such  suits  and  proceedings  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  necessary  salts. 

United  States,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction,  as 

ahall  be  necessary  or  proper  to  compel  the  giving  of  such  security,  and 

thereby,  or  in  any  manner  otherwise,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 

United  States  in  said  road,  and  to  insure  the  full  completion  thereof  as 

a  first-class  road,  as  required  by  law  and  the  statutes  in  that  case  made. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  reeolved,  That  the  Attomey-Oeueral  of  the    Attorney-  Gen- 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investi-  ®!^  ^^^1? ?^" 
fate  whether  or  not  the  charter  and  all  the  franchises  of  the  Union  barter    of   the 
acific  Railroad  Company  and  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Union   Pacific 
have  not  been  forfeited,  and  to  institute  all  necessary  and  proper  legal  ^  ^^S^^i?^  ^' 
proceedings ;  also  to  investigate  whether  or  not  said  companies  have  or  hS^enoSwnSw^ 
nave  not  made  any  illegal  .di'vidends  upon  their  stock,  and  if  so  to  in-  felted,  &o. 
stitnte  the  necessary  proceedings  to  have  the  same  reimbursed ;  and 
also  to  investigate  whether  any  of  the  directors  or  any  other  agents  or    To  institute 
employ^  of  said  companies  have  or  not  violated  any  penal  law,  and  prlmlnalproceed- 
if  so  to  institute  the  proper  criminal  proceedings  against  all  persons  ^^^^'    ' 
who  have  violated  such  laws. 

Approved,  April  10,  1869. 


ACT  OF  MAY  6,  1870. 

AX  ACT  to  fix  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the     ia  Cfaf    i9i 

Central  Pacific  Raihwid  Company.  ^^  *^^'  ^'*^* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Point  of  June- 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  common  terminus  and  p**'^*^^  ^^S^^ 
point  of  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Cen-  ^  the  Centnd 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  be  definitely  fixed  and  established  Pacific  B.  R.  es- 
on  the  line  of  railroad  fks  now  located  and  constructed,  northwest  of  the  tabllshed  north- 
station  at  Ogden,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  sections  of  land  herein-  J[®^*  ®1  ^®  ^* 
ajfter  mentioned,  viz.:  Section  thirty-six  of  township  seven,  of  range  two,  "®^*^^8  cn,&o. 
situate  north  and  west  of  the  principal  meridian  and  base  line  in  the 
territory  of  Utah,  and  sections  twenty -five,  twenty-six,  and  thirty-five 
of  township  seven,  of  range  two,  and  section  six  of  township  six,  and 
sections  thirty  and  thirty-one  of  township  seven,  of  range  one,  and  sec- 
tions one  and  two  of  township  six,  of  ranj^  two,  all  situate  north  and 
west  of  said  principal  meridian  and  base  line;  and  said  companies  are-  ft 

hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon,  use,  and  possess  said  sections,  which  ge^ions    ^^^**^ 
are  hereby  granted  to  them  in  equal  shares,  with  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  now  by  law  provided  with  reference  to  other  lands 
granted  to  said  railroads :  Pronded,  howeverf  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  designate  a  section  of  land  in  said  township  seven,  of    Reserve  for 
range  two,  belonging  to  said  companies,  and  reserve  the  same  for  the  schools, 
benefit  of  schools  in  said  terrritory,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary twenty-one,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  establishinc'  the 
oflSce  of  Surveyor-General  of  Utah,  and  to  grant  land  for  school  and 
university  purposes:  Provided  also.  That  said  companies  shall  pay  for 
any  additional  lands  acquired  by  this  act  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and    P^<^®  of  land, 
fifty  cents  an  acre:  And  provided  further.  That  no  rights  of  private  per-    Private  rights. 
sons  shfUl  be  afiected  by  this  act. 

Approved,  May  6, 1870. 


ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  24,  1871. 

AS  ACT  to  authorize  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Comuany  to  issue  its  bonds  to  con.     jg  Stat.,  430. 
fltnict  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Council  Blnfi^, 
Iowa. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ^f^i*^  ^.^^^  rF^^^^ 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  more  perfect  con-  SsuebSids ' 2c ^ 
nection  of  any  railroads  that  are  or  shall  be  constructed  to  the  Missouri  to  construct,  &c.', 
river,  at  or  near  Council  Blnffs,  Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the  Union  a  bridge  across 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  issue  such  theMissonriRlT- 
bonds,  and  secure  the  same  by  mortgage  on  the  bridge  and  approaches  ^^  **  Omaha. 
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and  appurtenances,  as  it  may  deem  needfnl  to  construct  and  maintain 

Conetnictionof  its  bridge  over  said  river,  and  the  tracks  and  depots  required  to  per- 

bridge;  tolls,  &c,  feet  the  same,  as  now  authorized  by  law  of  Congress;  and  said  bridge 

maybe  so  constructed  as  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  ordinarv  vehicles 
and  travel,  and  said  company  may  levy  and  collect  tolls  and  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  same;  and  for  the  use  and  protection x>f  said  bridge  and 
property,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  shall  be  empowered, 
governed,  and  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the*^act  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges,  and  to  establish  them  as 
l)OBt  roads,"  approved  July  twenty-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -six, 
Easteni  termi-  80  far  as  the  same  is  applicable  thereto:  Andpravidedy  That  nothing  in 
naa  of  raUroad  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  change  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
not  to  be  changed  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  place  where  it  is  now  fixed  under  ex- 
isting laws,  nor  to  release  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  it« 
successors,  from  its  obligation  as  established  by  existing  laws :  Provided 
Congress  may  al8o,  That  Congress  shall  at  all  times  have  power  to  regulate  said  bridf^e, 
regulate  tolls  and  and  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  over  the 
fares.  .      game,  and  the  local  travel  nereinbefore  provided  for.    And  the  amount 

Amount   of  of  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
bonds.  dollars:  Provided^  That  if  said  bridge  shall  be  constructed  as  a  draw 

^^^'  bridge,  the  same  shall  be  constructed  with  f>pan8  of  not  less  than  two 

hundred  feet  in  length  in  the  clear  on  each  side  of  the  central  or  pivot 
pier  of  the  draw. 

Approved,  February  24,  1H71. 


ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1871. 

It  Stat.,  525.      AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  sopport  of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending 

Juno  30,  1872,  &c. 

Secretary  of  Sec.  9.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  approved 
Treasury  to  pay  July  two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  entitled  *^Au  act  to  amend 
S^tf  *?  Pacific  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tel- 
■Sm  ?ne-hS^^«raph  line  from  the  Missonii  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure 
compensation,  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other 
^0.  purposes,'  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,"  the 

Secretary  or  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  over  in  money  to 

the  Pacific  Railroad  companies  mentioned  in  said  act,  and  performing 

services  for  the  United  States,  one  half  of  the  compensation  at  the  rate 

provided  bv  law  for  such  services,  heretofore  or  hereafter  rendered: 

Legal  rights  of  Provided,  Tnat  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  legal 

parties  notc^er-  rights  of  the  government  or  the  obligations  of  the  companies,  except  aa 

wise  affected.       y^^^^^  specifically  provided. 

Approved,  March  8,  1871. 


ACT  OF  KiABCH  3,  1873. 

17  Stat.,  508.      AX  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses 

of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Secretary  of  SEC.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  is  directed  to  withhold  all 
***fth{r*rS^  ^  payments  to  any  railroad  company  and  its  assigns,  on  aecount  of  freights 
ments  to  certiSn  ®'  transportation,  over  their  respective  roads,  ot  any  kind,  to  the  amount 
railroad  comna-  of  payments  maae  by  the  United  States  for  interest  upon  bonds  of  the 
nies  for  freight,  United  States  issued  to  any  such  company,  and  which  shall  not  have 
^^'  been  reimbursed  together  with  the  five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  due 

Companies  may  and  unapplied  as  provided  by  law  ;  and  any  such  company  may  bring 
hring  suit  in  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  the  price  of  such  freight  ana 
Court  of  Claims,  transportation ;  and  in  such  suit  the  light  of  such  company  to  recover 

the  same  upon  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case  shall  be  determined 
and  also  the  rights  of  the  United  States  upon  the  merits  of  all  the 

Appeal  to  Su- points  presented  by  it  in  answer  thereto  by  them  and  either  party 
nreme  Court,  to  such  suit  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  both  said  courts 
preo^ence.   *^*  shall  give  such  cause  or  causes  precedence  of  all  other  business. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  Attorney-General  shall  cause  a  suit  in  equity  to  be     Attorney-Gen- 
instituted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  against  the  Union  Pacific  S^equit^latoit 
Railroad  Company,  and  against  all  persons  who  may,  in  their  own  the  union Faciiio 
names  or  through  any  agents,  have  subscribed  for  or  received  capital  Railroad  Com- 
stock  in  said  road,  which  stock  has  not  been  paid  for  in  full  in  money,  V^^y  ajd  uU  per- 
or  who  may  have  received,  as  dividends  or  otherwise,  portions  of  the  cap-  *^^®  ^"®»  ^^' 
ital  stock  of  said  road,  or  the  proceeds  or  avails  thereof,  or  other  prop- 
erty of  said  road,  unlawfully  and  contrary  to  equity,  or  who  may  nave 
received  as  profits  or  proceeds  of  contracts  for  construction,  or  equip- 
ment of  said  road,  or  other  contracts  therewith,  moneys  or  other  prop- 
erty which  ought,  in  equity,  to  belong  to  said  railroad  corporation,  or 
who  may,  un&r  pretense  of  having  complied  with  the  acts  to  which 
this  is  an  addition,  have  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  received  from  the 
United  States  bouds^  moneys,  or  lands  which  ought,  in  equity,  to  be 
accounted  for  and  paid  to  said  railroad  company  or  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  compel  payment  for  said  stock,  and  the  collection  and  payment 
of  such  moneys,  and  the  restoration  of  such  property,  or  its  value,  either 
to  said  railroad  corporati(>n  or  to  the  United  States,  whichever  shall  in 
equity  be  held  entitled  thereto.     Said  suit  may  be  brought  in  the  cir-    Suit    to    be 
cuit  court  in  any  circuit,  and  all  said  parties  may  be  made  defendants  ^[*^^J*  ^\  "^^ 
in  one  suit.    Decrees  may  be  entered  and  enforced  against  any  one  or  ^  i^cr^? 
more  parties  defendant  without  awaiting  the  final  determination  of  the 
cause  against  other  parties.    The  court  where  said  cause  is  pending 
may  make  such  orders  and  decrees  and  issue  such  process  as  it  shafi 
deem  necessary  to  bring  in  new  parties  or  the  representatives  of  par-  .  ^®^  parties, 
ties  deceased,  or  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act.    On  filing  ^^^3  of  g^\y, 
the  bill  writa  of  subpoena  may  be  issued  by  said  court  against  any  par-  pcena  to  ran  into 
ties  defendant,  which  writ  shall  run  into  anv  district,  and  shall  be  any  district,  and 
served,  as  other  like  process,  by  the  marshal  of  such  district.    The  how  served. 
books,  records,  correspondence,  and  all  other  documents  of  the  Union    ^^^f  ®^  *^* 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  shall  at  aU  times  be  ooen  to  iuspection  by  J^bHi^fihi^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  such  persons  as  he  may  delegate  for  gpectionT^ 
that  purpose.    The  laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  proceedings    Bankrupt  laws 
in  bankruptcy  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  said  corporation.    No  divi-  "^^JJiJ^Ply' 
dend  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  said  company  but  from  the  actual  net  stociTmortMger 
earnings  thereof;  and  no  new  stock  shall  be  issaed,or  mortgages  or  pledges  dtc.  **  *    » 

made  on  the  property  or  future  earnings  of  the  company,  without  leave 
of  Congress,  except  for  the  purpose  ot  funding  and  securing  debt  now 
existing,  or  the  renewals  thereof.    No  director  or  officer  ot  said  road    No  director  to 
shall  hereafter  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  there-  aSv^OTtowt  e!^ 
with,  except  for  his  lawful  compensation  as  sucn  officer.     Any  director  ©ept,  &c. 
or  officer  who  shall  pay  or  declare,  or  aid  in  paying  or  declaring  any  divi-    Penalty, 
dend,  or  creating  any  mortgage  or  pledge  prohibited  by  this  act,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five   thousand  dollars.      The  proper   circuit  court  of  the  i?^*®^^*'^^^  ?' 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  fggQ^  mimdamns! 
of  mandamus  to  compel  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  operate 
its  road  as  required  by  law. 

Approved,  March  3, 1873. 


ACT  OF  JUNE  20,  1874. 

AN  ACT  making  additions  to  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  approved  July  2,  1864,     18  Stat.,  111. 
entitled   "  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled   '  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes, 
approved  July  1,  1862." 

Be  it  enactvd  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of Mepresentatives  of  the  United  States 
sf  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,    Certain  roads  to 
added  to  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  approved  July  second,  eighteen  be   operated   as 
hundred  and  sixty  four,  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  An  S^^i^'^®^  fk^^ 
act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  ^^^  ®**      acm- 
Miseonri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government 
the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military  and  other  purposes,^  approved 
July  first,eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,^'  the  following  words,  namely:     Agents  or  ofB. 
"  And  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  companies  authorized  to  construct  the  cers  to  be  fined 
aforesaid  roads,  or  of  any  company  engaged  in  operating  either  of  said  in  caae  of  refusal, 
roads,  who  shall  refuse  to  operate  and  use  the  road  or  telegraph  under 
his  control,  or  which  he  i8euga;;ed  in  operating  for  all  purposes  of  com- 
munication, travel,  and  transp<  rtation,so  far  as  the  public  and  the  gov- 
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emmeot  are  concerned,  as  one  continuous  line,  or  shall  refuse,  in  such 
operation  and  use,  to  afford  and  secure  to  each  of  said  roads  equal  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  as  to  rates,  time,  or  transportation,  without  an^ 
discrimination  of  any  kind  in  favor  of,  or  adverse  to,  the  road  or  busi- 
ness of  any  or  either  of  said  companies,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  not  less 
Union    Pacific  than  six  months.    In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  to  be  Railroad  Company,  or  either  of  said  branches,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
reftjsal"  ^^^^^  *^^  quirements  of  this  act  and  the  acts  to  which  this  act  is  amendatorj',  the 

party  injured  or  the  company  aggrieved  may  bring  an  action  in  the  dis- 
trict or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  territory,  district,  or 
circuit  in  which  any  portion  of  the  road  of  the  defendant  may  be  situ- 
ated, for  damages  on  account  of  such  failure  or  refusal;  and,  upon  re- 
Penalty  fixed,  covery,  the  plaintitt'  shall  be  entitled  to  judgment  for  treble  the  amount 
of  all  excess  of  freight  and  fares  collected  by  the  defendant,  and  for 
treble  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintifi*  by  such  failure 
or  refusal ;  and  for  each  and  every  violation  of  or  failure  to  comply  with 
the  renuirements  of  this  act,  a  new  cause  of  action  shall  arise ;  and  im 
case  of  suit  in  any  such  territory,  district,  or  circuit,  process  may  bo 
served  upon  any  agent  of  the  defendant  found  in  the  t-erritory,  district, 
or  circuit  in  which  such  suit  may  be  brought,  and  such  service  shall  be 
by  the  court  held  to  be  good  and  sufficient ;  and  it  is  hereby  provided 
that  for  all  the  purposes  of  said  act,  and  of  the  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
the  railway  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  and  extension  of  the  road  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  to  the  point  of  junction  thereof  with  the  road 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Cheyenne,  as  provided  in  the 
act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Approved,  June  20,  1874. 


ACT  OF  JUNE  22.  1874. 

18  Stat.,  200.      AX  ACT  providing;  for  the  coUection  of  moneys  dne  the  United  States  ftt>m  the  Pa- 
cific Kailroad  Companies. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou9eof  Representatu'es  of  the  rnited  State§ 

Secretaryoftheo/ Jmmca  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be, 

Treasury  *to  de-  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  require  payment  of  the  railroad  companies, 

"■^^  f\  P  ®  ^  their  successors  and  assigns,  or  the  successors  or  assigns  of  any  or  either 

^n  .  o  ne  earn- ^£.  ^^.^  companies,  of  aU  sums  of  money  due  or  to  become  due,  the 

United  States  for  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  provided  for 
by  the  act  entitled  *' An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  se-  . 
cure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and 
other  purposes"  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- two, 
or  by  any  other  act  or  acts  in  relation  to  the  companies  therein  named, 
or  any  other  such  company  or  companies,  and  in  case  either  of  said 
railroad  companies  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  same  within  sixty 
days  after  demand  therefor  made  upon  the  treasurer  of  such  railroad 
company,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  certify  that  fact  to  the 
Attomey-Gen- Attorney-General,  who  shall  thereupon  institute  the  neces-sary  suits  and 
•raltobringsuit.  pf^^^^^ljijgy  ^^  collect  and  otherwise  obtain  redress  in  respect  of  the 

same  in  the  proper  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  prosecute 
the  same,  with  all  convenient  dispatch  to  a  final  detenniuation. 

Approved,  Jime  22,  1874. 


KESOLUTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JULY  19.  1876. 

Congressional  Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  measurement  of  the  distances  on  the 
Record;  proceed-  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  up<in  which  bonds  were 
ingsJuljiD.  1876.  iagne^i  by  the  government  to  the  eompanies  owning  said  railroads,  was 

hastily  and  inaccurately  made  ;  therefore, 

Reeolted  by  the  House  of  Bepreseniatives,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
requested  to  detail  sufficient  ^rce  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army, 
to  make  a  careful  and  exact  survey  of  the  distances  of  said  railroads. 
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between  Omaha  and  Sacramento,  distinguishing  between  the* sections 
for  which  bonds  were  issued  to  the  companies  at  dififerent  rates,  exhib- 
iting the  number  of  miles  at  each  rate,  designating  the  points  between 
which  the  different  rates  were  chargea,  ana  report  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vey to  this  House  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


ACT  OF  AUGUST  15, 1876. 

AN  ACT  making  AppropriatioDB  for  the  legi8latiTe,execntive,  and  Judicial  expenses     19  Stat.  100. 
of  the  j^ovemment  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nev-  ' 

entj'seven^  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  That  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  survey 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railways  between  Council 
Blufis,  Iowa,  and  Sacramento,  California,  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  twelfth*  day 
of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  ten  thousand  dollars.     *    * 

Approved,  August  15,  1676. 


ACT  OF  APRIL  30,  1878. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  oa  &  ♦  ^ 
government  Tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven-  ^  otat.,  44. 
ly-eight;  and  for  prior  years,  for  subsistence  of  the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Transportation.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pay  for  trans-    Transportation 
portation  of  the  Army,  including  baggage  of  the  troops  when  moving  of  Army, 
either  by  land  or  watisr;  of  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage 
from  the  depots  of  Philadelphia  and  Jefiersonville  to  the  several  posts 
and  Army  depots,  and  from  those  depots  to  the  troops  in  the  field ;  of 
horse-equipments  and  of  subsistence  stores  from  the  places  of  purchase 
and  from  the  places  of  delivery,  under  contract,  to  such  places  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  service  may  have  required  them  to  be  sent;  of  ord- 
nance^  ordnance  stores,  and  small-arms  from  the  founderies  and  arm- 
ories to  the  arsenals,  fortifications,  frontier  posts,  and  Army  depots; 
freights,  wharfage,  tolls,  and  ferriages;  the  purchase  and  hire  of  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  andhamess,  and  the  purchase  and  repair  of  wagons,  carts, 
and  drays,  and  of  ships  and  other  sea-going  vessels  and  boats  requii'ed 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  for  garrison  purposes;  for  dray- 
age  and  cartage  at  the  several  posts;  hire  of  teamsters;  transportation 
qf  funds  for  the  pay  and  other  disbursing  departments;  the  expense  of 
sailing  public  transports  on  the  various  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  for  procuring  water  at  such  posts  as,  from 
their  situation,  require  it  to  be  brought  from  a  distance ;  and  for  clear- 
ing roada,  and  for  removing  obstructions  from,  roads,  harbors,  and  riv- 
ers, to  the  extent  which  has  been  required  for  the  actual  operations  of 
the  troops  in  the  field,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  be- 
ing a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven:  Provided^  however j  That  no  part  of  this  sum     R*il^ay   corn- 
shall  be  paid  to  any  railroad  company  or  to  its  aligns  on  account  of  ^*  p^J'^^^g^  ^^^ 
freights  of  transportation  over  their  respective  roads  unless  there  be  an  bonds  to  b«  de 
excess  due  such  company  after  charging  the  amount  of  payments  made  ducted. 
by  the  United  States  for  interest  upon  bonds  of  the  United  States  is- 
sued to  any  such  company ;  but  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  withheld,  as  directed  by  existing  law. 

«  •  #  •  «  «  « 

Approved,  April  30, 1878. 

*  "  Nineteenth."    See  Joint  resolution,  August  15, 1876,  (19  SUt,  217.) 
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ACT  OF  MAT  7,  1878. 

20  Stat.,  56.  CHAP.  96.— An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  &om  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  to  stH^ore  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and 
other  purposes,'*  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also  to 
alter  and  amend  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -four,  in  amendment  of  said  first-named  act. 

Preamble.  Whereas,  on  the  ^st  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 

sixty-two,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  aid  in  the  cou- 
struction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for 
postal,  military,  and  other  purposes ; "  and 

Whereas  afterward,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty -four.  Congress  passed  an  act  in  amendment  of  said 
first-mentioned  act ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  named  in  said  acts, 
and  under  the  authority  thereof,  undertook  to  construct  a  railway, 
after  the  passage  thereof,  over  some  part  of  the  line  mentioned  in  said 
acts;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  of  the  said  two  acts,  the  Central  Pacific 

•  Railroad  Company  of  California,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  California,  undertook  to  construct  a  railway,  after  the 

passage  of  said  acts,  over  some  part  of  the  line  mentioned  in  said  acts  ; 

and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  upon  demand  of  said  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road  Company,  have  heretofore  issued,  by  way  of  loan  and  as  provided 
in  said  acts,  to  and  'for  the  benefit  of  said  company,  in  aid  of  the  pur- 
poses named  in  said  acts,  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  payable  in 
thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  with  interest  at  six  per  centum  per 
annum,  pt^yable  half  vearly,  to  the  amount  of  twenty- five  million  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-nve  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 
which  said  bondS  have  been  sold  in  the  market  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  said  company ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Central  Pacific  Company  has  issued  and  disposed  of 
an  amount  of  it^s  own  bonds  equal  to  the  amount  so  issued  by  the  United 
States,  and  secured  the  "same  by  mortgage,  and  which  arej  if  lawfully 
issued  and  disposed  of,  a  prior  and  paramount  lien,  in  the  respect  men- 
tioned in  said  acts,  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  stated,  and  secured 
thereby ;  and 

Whereas,  after  the  passage  of  said  acts,  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  a  corporation  then  existing  under  the  laws  of  California,  did, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  become  the  assignee  of  the  rights, 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  third  of  March,  anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  did,  under  the  authority 
of  the  said  act  and  of  the  acts  aforesaid,  construct  a  railroad  from  the 
city  of  San  Jos^  to  the  city  of  Sacramento,  in  California,  and  did  de- 
mand and  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  one  million  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  of  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  description  before  mentioned  us 
issued  to  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  and  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  provisions  of  said  acts;  and  upon  and  in  respect  of  the  bonds 
so  issued  to  both  said  companies,  the  United  States  have  paid  interest 
to  the  sum  of  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  million  dollars,  which  has 
not  been  reimbursed ;  and 

Whereas  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  issued  and  dis- 
posed of  an  amount  of  its  own  bonds  equal  to  the  amount  so  issued  by 
the  United  States  to  it,  and  secured  the  same  by  mortgage,  which  are, 
if  lawfully  issued  and  disposed  of,  a  prior  and  paramount  lien  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  as  stated  and  secured  thereby ;  and 

Whereas  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  suice  become 
merged  iu,  and  consolidated  with,  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  the  Central  Pacific  Raih*oad  Company,  whereby 
the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  become  liable  to  aU 
the  burdens,  duties,  and  obligations  before  resting  upon  said  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  ;  and  divers  other  railroad  companies  have 
been  merged  in  and  consolidated  with  said  Central  Pacinc  Railroad 
Company;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  ui>on  the  demand  of  the  said  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  have  heretofore  issued  by  way  of  loan  to  it  and  as 
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provided  in  said  acts,  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  payable  in  thirty 
years  from  the  date  thereof,  with  interest  at  six  per  centum  per  annum, 
payable  half-yearly,  the  principal  sums  of  which  amount  to  twenty- 
seven  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars ;  on  which  the  United  States  have  paid  over  ten  million 
dollars  interest  over  and  above  all  reimbursements ;  which  said  bonds 
have  been  sold  in  the  market  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  said  corpora- 
tion ;  and 

Whereas  said  corporation  has  issued  and  disposed  of  an  amount  of  its 
own  bonds  equal  to  the  amounts  so  issued  to  it  by  the  United  States  as 
afoiesaid,  and  secured  the  same  by  mortgage,  and  which  are,  if  law- 
fiilly  issued  and  disposed  of.  a  prior  and  paramount  lieu,  in  the  respect 
mentioned  in  said  acts,  to  tnat  of  the  United  States,  as  stated,  and  se- 
cured thereby ;  and 

Whereas  tne  total  liabilities  (exclusive  of  interest  to  accrue)  to  all 
creditors,  including  the  United  States,  of  the  said  Central  Pacific  Com- 
pany, amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  ninety-six  million  dollars, 
and  those  of  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  more  than 
eighty-eight  million  dollars ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  indebtedness  and  opera- 
tions of  said  several  railroad  companies  respectively,  and  of  the  cuspo- 
sition  ot  their  respective  incomes,  are  not  and  cannot,  without  farther 
le^slation,  be  secure  in  their  interests  in  and  concerning  said  respective 
railroads  and  corporations,  either  as  mentioned  in  said  acts  or  other- 
wise; and 

Whereas  a  due  regard  to  the  riehts  of  said  several  companies  respect- 
ively, as  mentioned  in  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  as. 
well  as  just  security  to  the  United  States  in  the  premises,  and  in  respect 
of  aU  the  matters  set  forth  in  said  act,  require  that  the  said  act  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-two  be  altered  and  amended  as  hereinafter  en- 
acted; and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  premises  also,  as  well  as  for  other  causes  of 
pubUc  goo<l  and  justice,  the  powers  provided  and  reserved  in  said  act 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  for  the  amendment  and  alteration 
thereof  ought  also  to  be  exercised  as  hereinafter  enacted  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledy  That  the  net  earnings  mentioned    Ket  earninga. 
in  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of  said  railroad  com- 
panies respectively,  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  gross    J**^^  ^  ••* 
amount  of  their  earnings  respectively  the  necessary  expenses  actually  ®®™"^^ 
paid  within  the  year  in  operating  the  same  and  keeping  the  same  in  a 
state  of  repair,  and  also  the  sum  paid  by  them  respectively  within  the 
vear  in  discharge  of  interest  on  their  first-mortgage  bonds,  whose  lien 
has  priority  over  the  lien  of  the  United  States,  and  excluding  from  con- 
sideration all  sums  owing  or  paid  by  said  companies  respectively  for 
interest  upon  any  other  portion  of  their  indebtedness;  and  tne  foregoing 
provision  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an  amendment  of  said  act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-foor,  as  well  as  of  said  act  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.    This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day    Date  of  effect. 
«f  June  next,  and  be  applicable  to  all  computations  of  net  earnings 
thereafter:  but  it  shall  not  afi*ect  any  right  of  the  United  States  or  of 
either  of  said  railroad  companies  existing  prior  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  whole  amount  of  compensation  which  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  due  to  said  several  railroad  companies  respectively  for 
services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be  retained  by  the  United      ComDeiwatioii 
States,  one-half  thereof  to  be  presently  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  r«|»iJn«djhowap. 
interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  upon  the  bonds  so  is-  ^ 
sued  by  it  as  aforesaid,  to  each  of  said  corporations  severally,  and  the 
other  half  thereof  to  be  turned  into  the  sinking-fund  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, for  the  uses  therein  mentioned. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  sinking-fund,  which  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sinkhig-ftmd 
Treasury  in  bonds  of  the  United  States;  and  the  semi-annual  income 
thereof  shall  be  in  like  manner  from  time  to  time  invested,  and  the  same 
shall  accumulate  and  be  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  mentioned.  And  in 
making  such  investments  the  Secretary  shall  prefer  the  five  per  centum 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  unless,  for  good  reasons  appearing  to  him, 
and  which  he  shall  report  to  Congress,  ne  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  invest  in  other  bonds  of  the  United  States.  All  the  bonds 
belonging  to  said  fund  shall,  as  fast  as  they  shall  be  obtained,  be  so 
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stamped  as  to  show  that  they  belong  to  said  fund,  and  that  they  are  not 
good  in  the  hands  of  other  holders  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary 
until  they  shall  have  been  indorsed  by  him,  and  puDlicly  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  this  act. 
Sec.  4.  That  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund,  on 

Credits  and*^®  ^^*  ^^^  of  February  in  each  year,  the  one-half  of  the  compensation 
p»ymeDt8  to  for  services  hereinbefore  named,  rendered  for  the  government  by  said 
•fa&iiiig-fimd.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  not  applied  in  liquidation  of  "inter- 
est: and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  said  company  shall,  on  said  day  in 
eacn  year,  pay  into  the  Treasurv,  to  the  credit  of  said  sinking-fund,  the 
sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  make  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  its 
said  road  payable  to  the  United  States  under  said  act  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  and  the  whole  sum  earned  by  it  as  compensation 
for  services  rendered  for  the  United  States,  together  with  the  sum  by 
this  section  required  to  be  paid,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-five 
per  centum  of  the  whole  net  earnings  of  said  rai&oad  company,  ascer- 
tained and  defined  as  hereinbefore  provided,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  next  preceding.  That  there  shall  be  car- 
ried to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund,  on  the  firat  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  the  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  services  hereinbefore  named, 
rendered  for  the  government  by  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
not  applied  in  liquidation  of  interest ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  said 
company  shall,  on  said  day  in  each  year,  pav  into  the  Treasury,  to  the 
credit  of  said  sinking-fun^,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  to  make  the  five 
ger  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  its  said  road  payable  to  the  United 
tates  under  said  act  of  eighteen  himdred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  whole 
sum  earned  by  it  as  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  sum  by  this  section  required  to  be  paid, 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  whole  net 
earnings  of  said  railroad  company,  ascertained  and  defined  as  herein- 
before provided,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
next  preceding. 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  either  of  said  companies,  that  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  its  net  earnings  as  hereinbefore  defined,  for  any  cur- 
rent year  are  or  were  insufficient  to.pay  the  interest  for  such  year  upon 
the  obligations  of  such  company,  in  respect  of  which  obligations  there 
may  exist  a  lien  paramount  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
interest  has  been  paid  out  of  such  net  earnings,  said  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized,  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  remit  for  such  current  year  so 
much  of  the  twenty-five  per  centum  of  net  earnings  required  to  be  paid 
into  the  sinking-fund,  as  aforesaid,  as  may  have  been  thus  applied  and 
used  in  the  payment  of  interest  as  aforesaid. 

Dividends  pro-     Sec.  6.  That  no  dividend  shall  be  voted,  made,  or  paid  for  or  to  any 
hibited,  when,     stockholder  or  stockholders  in  either  of  said  companies  re8i>ectively  at 

any  time  when  the  said  company  shall  be  in  dewult  in  respect  of  the 
payment  either  of  the  sums  required  as  aforesaid  to  be  paid  into  said 
sinking-fond,  or  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  the  said  five  per  centum 
of  the  net  earnings,  or  in  respect  of  interest  upon  any  debt  the  lien  of 
which,  or  of  the  debt  on  which  it  may  accrue,  is  paramount  to  that  of 
the  United  States ;  and  any  officer  or  person  who  shall  vote,  declare, 
make,  or  pay,  and  any  stockholder  of  any  of  said  companies  who*  shall 
receive  any  such  dividend  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount  thereof,  which,  when  re- 

Panalties.  covered,  shall  be  paid  into  said  sinking-fund.  And  every  such  officer, 
person,  or  stockholder  who  shall  knowingly  vote,  declare,  make,  or  pay 
any  such  dividend,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  he 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  said  sinking-fund  so  established  and  accnm[ul]ated 
shall,  at  the  maturity  of  said  bonds  so  respectively  issued  by  the  United 
Statcfs,  be  applied  to  the  payment  and  satisfaction  thereof,  according  to 
the  interest  and  proportion  of  each  of  said  companies  in  said  fund,  and 
of  all  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  thereon,  and  not  reimbursed, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  section. 

Application  of     Sec.  ^8.  That  said  sinking-fund  so  established  and  accumulated  shall, 
■iiiking-fiind.       according  to  the  interest  and  proportipn  of  said  companies  respectively 
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therein,  be  held  for  the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the  lawftil 
and  jnst  holders  of  any  mortgage  or  lien  debts  of  such  compjmies  re- 
spectively, lawfully  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  claims  of  other  creditors,  if  any,  lawfully  chargeable  upon  the 
fonds  so  required  to  be  paid  into  said  sinking-fund,  according  to  their 
respective  lawful  priorities,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  principles  of  equity,  to  the  end  that  all  persons  having  any  claim 
upon  said  sinking-fund  may  be  .entitled  thereto  in  due  order ;  but  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  operate  or  be  held  to  impair  anv  ex- 
isting legal  right,  except  in  the  manner  in  this  act  provided,  of  any 
mortgage,  lien,  or  other  creditor  of  any  of  said  companies  respectively, 
nor  to  excuse  any  of  said  companies  respectively  from  the  duty  of  dis- 
charging, out  of  other  funds,*its  debts  to  any  creditor  except  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  sums  due  to  the  United  States  from  any  of  said  com-    United  States • 
panies  respectively,  whether  payable  presently  or  not,  and  all  sums  re-  J}^  JJ  ^  fi^S' 
quired  to  oe  paid  to  the  United  States  or  into  the  Treasury,  or  into  said  companies.         * 
sinking-fund  imder  tbis  act,  or  under  the  act«  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
or  otherwise,'  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  lien  upon  all  the  property,  es- 
tate* rights,  and  franchises  of  every  description  granted  or  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  any  of  said  companies  respectively  or  jointly,  and  also 
upon  all  the  estate  and  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  assets,  and 
income  of  the  said  several  railroad  companies  respectively,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  subject  to  any  lawfully  prior  and  paramount  mort- 
gage, lien,  or  claim  thereon.    But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  said  companies  respectively  from  using  and  disposing  of  any  of 
their  property  or  assets  in  the  orainary,  proper  and  lawful  course  of 
their  current  business,  in  good  faith  and  for  valuable  consideration. 

Sec.  10.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  of  'Proceedinga 
the  United  States  to  enforce,  by  proper  proceedings  against  the  several  »g«i^8t  the  com- 
raUroad  companies  respectively  or  jointly,  or  against  either  of  them,  ^*°  *** 
and  others,  all  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under  this  act  and  under 
the  acts  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  under  any  other  act  bf  Congress 
or  right  of  the  United  States;  and  in  any  suit  or  proceedings  already  • 

commenced,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  commenced,  against  any  of  said 
companies,  either  alone  or  with  other  parties,  in  respect  of  matters 
arising  under  this  act,  or  under  the  acts  or  rights  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned or  referred  to,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  determine  the 
very  right  of  the  matter  without  regard  to  matters  of  form,  joinder  of 
parties,  multifariousness,  or  other  matters  not  affecting  the  substantial 
rights  and  duties  arising  out  of  the  matters  and  act«  hereinbefore  stated 
and  referred  to. 

Sec.  11.  That  if  either  of  said  railroad  companies  shall  fail  to  per- 
form all  and  singular  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  of  the  acts  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  and  of  any  other  act  relating  to  said  company,  to 
be  by  it  performed,  for  the  period  of  six  months  next  after  such  per- 
formance  may  be  due,  such  failure  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  *^0"«itiire. 
rights,  privileges,  grants,  and  franchises  derived  or  obtained  by  it  from 
the  United  States ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
cause  such  forfeiture  to  be  judicially  enforced. 

Sec.  12.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  or  taken  in  any 
wise  to  afiect  or  impair  the  right  of  Congress  at  any  time  hereafter  fur-    j,.  ,  ^    #  n 
ther  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  said  acts  hereinbefore  mentioned;  gre^  to^ftirttw 
and  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal,  as,  in  amend, 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  justice  or  the  public  welfare  may  require.    And 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  deny,  exclude,  or  impair  any 
right  or  remedy  in  the  premises  now  existing  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  13.  That  each  and  every  of  the  provisions  in  this  act  contained 
shall  severally  and  respectively  be  deemed,  taken,  and  held  as  in  alter- 
ation and  amendment  of  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two 
and  of  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  respectively,  and  of 
both  said  acts. 

Approved,  May  7,  1878. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD . 

U.  S.  Stat- 


8«"«««"-  "•p'^^L*'" 


Vol.  Page. 


Chftrteract July  2.  1864  13  365 

Extension  of  time— two  years Hav  7.  1866  14  355 

Beports  (repealed) Jane25,1868  15  79 

Extension  of  time— one  year July  1,  1868  15  255 

Consent  to  issue  bonds  secured  by  mortnfce Mar.  1,  1869  15  346 

Branch  line  aatborized  from  Portland  to  Paget  Soqnd ....  Apr.  10, 1869  16  ,  57 

Appropriation  for  sarveying  lands Jnly  15,1870  16  305 

Issue  of  bonds  aathoriseid May31,1870  16  378 

Bridge  across  the  Saint  Loais  Biver Feli.  27, 1873  ,      17,  477 


ACT  OF  JULY  2,  1864. 

13  Stat.,  365.  CHAP.  CCXm.— An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  a  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  from  Laxe  Superior  to  Paget's  Sonnd,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  bj 
the  northern  roate. 

Beit  ennctedbu  the  Senate  and  Honee  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stalet 

Northern  Paci- of  Jmmca  in  Congress  assembled j  That  Richard  D.  Rice,  John  A.  Poore, 

lloBaflrMd  Com-  Samuel  P.  Strickland,  Samuel  C.  Fes^enden,   •    •    •   and  all  such  other 

panv     incorpor-  persons  who  shall  or  may  be  associated  with  them,  and  their  successors, 

are  hereby  created  and  erected  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  deed 

Kame.  and  in  law.  by  the  name,  style,  and  titleof  the  "Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

Company,''  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be 

able  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended, 

in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  within  the  United  States,  and  may  make 

and  have  a  common  seal.    And  said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and 

Empowered  to  empowered  to  lay  out,  locate,  construct,  furnish,  maintain,  and  eiyoy  a 

l*y  ^  Jj\  *^9"*  continuous  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  with  the  appurtenances,  namely^ 

aoontiiu^and^  beginning  at  a  point  on  Lake  Superior,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  Wi»- 

road    and    tele^  cousin ;  thence  westerly  by  the  most  eligible  railroad  route,  as  shall  be 

giaphline.  determined  by  said  company,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 

fVom  Lake  So-  q^  ^  line  north  of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  to  some  point  on 

north'of  the  45th  Pnget's  Sound,  with  a  branch,  via  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  a 

degree   of    lati-  point  at  or  near  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  leaving  the  main  trunk 

tnde,  to  Puget's  line  at  the  most  suitable  place,  not  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from 

^R?  ^t  to    o    ^^  western  terminus ;  and  ishereby  vested  with  all  the  jwwers^  privileges, 

struct  a  bruich  ^^^  immunities  necessary  to  carry  into  eff*ect  the  purposes  of  this  act  as 

to    Portland,  herein  set  forth.    The  capital  stock  of  said  companv  shall  consist  of  one 

Oreg.  million  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  stall  in  all  respects  be 

100  oSo  MO  "^^    deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  be  transferable  in  such  manner  as 

'     '     *  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation  shall  pi ovide.    The  persons  hereinbefore 

named  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners,  and  shall  be  called  the 

Board  of  Com-  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  "Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company," 

mission ers  ap-  and  fifteen  shall  constitu[tle  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

p.inted.  The  first  meeting  of  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  l>e  held  at  the 

ofoJSmlsiionM5^®^^*®°  ^*^'  ^^  ^^®  ^'^^^  ^^  Boston,  at  such  time  as  any  five  com- 
to  be  held  in  Bos-  missioners  herein  named  from  Massachusetts  shall  appoint,  not  more 
ton,  Mass.  than  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  notice  of  which  shall 

be  given  by  them  to  the  other  commissioners  by  publishing  said  notice 
in  at  least  one  daily  newspaper  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Xew  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago,  once  a  week  at  least  four 
weeKs  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting.    Said  board  shall  organize  by 
Officers  to  be  "^^^  choice  from  its  number  of  a  president^  vice  president,  secretary,  and 
ehosen  ftt)m  the  treasurer,  and  they  shall  require  from  said  treasurer  such  bonds  as  may 
board  of  commis- be  deemed  proper,  and  may  from  time  to  time  increase  the  amount 
sioners  thereof  as  they  may  deem  proper.    The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the 

faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  such  oath  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  company,  signed  by  him,  and  the  oath  verified  there- 
on.   The  president  ana  secretary  of  said  board  shall  in  like  manner  call 
all  other  meetings  naming  the  time  and  place  thereof.    It  shall  be  the 
Books  of  snb-  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners  to  open  books,  or  cause  books  to  be 
scriptions  to  be  opened,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  principal  cities  or  other  places  in  the 
opened  in  sooh  United  States,  as  they,  or  a  quorum  of  them,  shall  determine,  within 
boud  may  deter^  ®"^  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the 
mine.  capital  stock  of  said  corporation,  and  a  cash  payment  of  ten  per  centun 
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on  all  subscriptions^  and  to  receipt  therefor.    So  soon  as  twenty  thous- 
and shares  shall  in  good  faith  be  subscribed for^  and  t-en  dollars  per  share 
actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  the  said  president  and 
secretary  of  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place     First   meeting 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  9took  of  said  company,  of  snbscribers  to 
and  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  State  ^*P***^"*^^- 
in  which  subscription  books  have  been  opened,  at  least  fifteen  days  prev- 
ious to  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  such  subscribers  as  shall  attend  the 
meeting  so  called,  either  in  person  or  by  lawful  proxy,  then  and  there 
shall  elect  by  ballot  thirteen  directors  for  said  coq^oration  ;  and  in  such    Thirteen  direc- 
election  each  share  of  said  capital  stock  shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  *<>"  ^  be  elected 
to  one  vote.    The  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  commission-  "^  atockhoidere. 
OTs,  and,  in  case  of  their  absence  or  inability,  any  two  of  the  offlters  of 
said  board,  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  said  election,  and  shall  certify 
under  their  hands  the  names  of  the  directors  elected  at  said  meeting; 
and  the  said  commissioners,  the  treasurer,  and  secretary,  shall  then  de-     Commisaioners 
liver  over  to  said  directors  all  the  properties,  subscription  books,  and  to  deliver  to  di- 
other  books  in  their  possession,  and  thereupon  the  duties  of  said  com-  ^f**"^^^  P^^' 
missioners  and  the  officers  previously  appointed  by  them,  shall  cease  ®    ®*'    ^' 
and  determine  forever,  and  thereaft^er  the  stockholders  shall  constitute 
said  body  politic  and  corporate.    Annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders    Annual    meet- 
of  the  said  corporation  for  the  choice  of  officers  (when  they  are  to  be  ings  to  be  held  aa 
chosen)  and  for  the  transaction  of  business,  shall  be  holden  at  such  time  pre»cribed  in  by- 
and  place  and  upon  such  notice  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws.      ^  ^** 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  the  right  of  way  through  the    Grant  of  right 
public  lands  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  grantecl  to  said  **  Northern  Pa-  ^  ^^^' 
cific  Railroad  Company,''  its  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  as  proposed ;  and  the  right,  power,  and  au-    Aathority    to 
thority  is  hereby  given  to  said  corporation  to  take  from  the  public  lands,  take  froM  adja- 
adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road,  material  of  earth,  stone,  timber,  and  J^^^^JjJJ^^ 
80  forth,  for  the  construction  thereof.    Said  way  is  granted  to  said  rail-  tion. 
road  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said    Rijsht  of  way 
railroad  where  it  may  pass  through  the  public  domain,  inchding  all  200  leet  in  width 
necessary  ground  for  station  building,  workshops,  depots,  machine- ^j^^^JJirwld^ 
Bhops,  switches,  side  tracks,  turn-tables,  and  water-stations ;  and  the    Right  of  way 
right  of  way  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  within  the  Territories  of  exempt  from  tax- 
the  United  States.    The  United  States  shall  extinguish,  as  rapidly  as  *H®"Lj     x.^. 
may  be  consistent  with  public  policy  and  the  welfare  of  the  said  Indi-  be   exUngniBhed 
ans,  the  Indian  titles  to  all  lands  falling  under  the  operation  of  this  act,  bv   the    united 

and  acquired  in  the  donation  to  the  [road]  named  in  this  bill.  States. 

Grant  of  land. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  grant- 
ed to  the  '^Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,"  its  successors  and 
assigns,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  said  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  secure  the  safe  and 
speedy  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  pub- 
lic stores,  over  the  route  of  said  line  of  railway,  every  alternate  sec- 
tion of  public  land,  not  mineral,  designated  by  odd  numbers,,  to  the    Fortv  sections 
amount  of  twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile,  on  each  side  of  said  rail-  B^LJFjj  *°  ***® 
road  line,  as  said  company  may  adopt,  through  the  Territories  of  the  T«r"«>"««- 
United  States,  and  ten  alternate  sections  of  land  per  mile  on  each  side    Twenty    sec 
of  said  railroad  whenever  it  passes  through  any  State,  and  whenever  tions  per  mile  in 
on  the  line  thereof,  the  United  States  have  full  title,  not  reserved,  sold,  ***®  States. 
granted,  or  otherwise  appropriated,  and  free  from  preemption,  or  other 
<;]aims  or  rights,  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road  is  definitely  fixed,  and 
a  plat  thereof  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office ;  and  whenever,  prior  to  said  time,  any  of  said  sections  or 
part«  of  sections  shall  have  been  granted,  sold,  reserved,  occupied  by 
homestead  settlers,  or  preempted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands    ^.      .     , 
shall  be  selected  by  said  company  in  lieu  thereof,  under  the  direction  ueuof'^th^*  ro- 
of the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  alternate  sections,  and  designated  served,  Ac. 
by  odd  numbers,  not  more  than  ten  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  said 
alternate  sections :  Provided,  That  if  said  route  shall  be  found  upon  the    ^^^  \\m\u. 
line  of  any  other  railroad  route  to  aid  in  the  constniction  of  which     if  route  is  upon 
lands  have  been  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States,  as  far  an  the  the  line  of  any 
routes  are  upon  the  same  general  line,  the  amount  of  land  heretofore  other  aided  road 
granted  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  granted  by  this  act :  Pro-  g^aU*  be  ifeduct^ 
videdy  further y  That  the  railroad  company  receiving  the  previous  grant  ©d. 
of  land  may  assign  their  interest  to  said  ^^  Northern  Pacific  Railroad     Road     havinff 
Company,"  or  may  consolidate,  confederate,  and  associate  with  saidpre^io^    grant 
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•'Mineral"  company  upon  the  terms  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act :  Provided. 
landa  not  fX^^furinefy  That  all  mineral  lands  be,  and  the  same  are.hereby,  excladed 
Agricnltural^rom  the  operations  of  this  act,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  like  quantity  of 
lan£  may  be  se-  unoccupied  and  unappropriated  agricultural  lands,  in  odd  numbered 
leeted  in  lien  of  sections,  nearest  to  the  line  of  said  road  may  be  selected  as  above  pro- 
mineral  lands,  vided :  And  provided,  furihery  That  the  word  "mineral",  when  it  occurs 
not  indiS^e  iron  ^^  *1"8  *ct,  shall  not  be  held  to  include  iron  or  coal :  And  provided, 
or  coal.  further  J  That  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

States  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  said  "  Northern  Pacific  Railroad." 
Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enuoted,  That  whenever  said  '^Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company "  shall  have  twenty-five  consecutive  miles  of 
The  President  *°y  Portion  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  ready  for  the  service 
to  appoint  three  contemplated,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  three 
commisaioners  to  commissioners  to  examine  the  same,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  twenty- 
examine  road.      fiye  consecutive  miles  of  said  road  and  telegraph  line  have  been  com- 
p  pleted  in  a  good,  substantial,  and  workmanlike  manner,  as  in  all  other 

to  report  to "Se^®®P®<5*®  required  by  this  act,  the  commissioners  shall  so  report  to  the 
Preeident.  President  of  the  United  States,  and  paten t.s  of  lands,  as  aforesaid,  shall 

be  issued  to  said  company,  confirming  to  said  company  the  ri^ht  and 
title  to  said  lands,  situated  opposite  to,  and  coterminous  with,  said  com- 

Sleted  section  of  said  road ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  twenty- 
ve  additional  consecutive  miles  shall  have  been  constructed,  completed, 
and  in  readiness  as  aforesaid,  and  verified  by  said  commissioners  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  then  patents  shall  be  issued  to  said  com- 
pany conveying  the  additional  sections  of  land  as  aforesaid,  and  so  on  as 
fast  as  every  twenty-five  miles  ofsaid  road  is  completed  as  aforesaid:  Pro- 
lands  in*  l^ine^  vWed,  That  not  more  than  ten  sections  of  land  -per  mile,  as  said  road  shall 
sota.  be  completed,  shall  be  conveyed  to  said  company  for  all  that  part  of  said 

raUroad  lying  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
until  the  whole  of  said  railroad  shall  be  finished  and  in  good  running  or- 
der, as  a  first-class  railroad,  from  the  place  of  beginning  on  Lake  Supe- 
Id^^^vio    \^ ^^^  ^  *^®  western  boundary  of  Minnesota:  Provided,  also,  That  lands 
ImUt.  ^'^     ™*  ^  shall  not  be  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  account  of  any 

railroad,  or  part  thereof,  constructed  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

l^o*Jto  ^  ^^^'     ^^^'  ^-  -^^^  ^^  it  further  enacted^  That  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

*  flrst^ws^ralL  shall  be  constnicted  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner,  with  all 

road.  the  necessary  draws,  culverts,  bridges,  viaducts,  crossings,  turnouts, 

stations,  and  watering  places,  and  all  other  appui'teuances,  including 
Bails  of  Amer-  furniture,  and  rolling  stock,  equal  in  all  respects  to  railroads  of  the 
loan   iron.    (See  first  class,  when  prepared  for  business,  with  rails  of  the  best  quality, 
res.  18  Stat  878.)  manufactured  from  American  iron.    And  a  uniform  gauge  shali  bees- 
mSform    ^        tablished  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  road.    And  there  shall  be 
Telegraph  line,  constructed  a  telegraph  line,  of  the  most  substantial  and  approved  de- 
Condition  as  to  scription,  to  be  operated  along  the  entire  line :  Provided,  That  the  said 
changes  for  gov-  company  shall  not  charge  the  government  higher  rates  than  they  do 
nortatton  and^T- ^°^^^^^"*^®  ^^^  ^^^^  transportation  and  telegraphic  service.     And  it 
egraphio  service!  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  permit 
Other     roads  any  other  railroad  which  shall  be  authorized  to  be  built  by  the  United 
may    form    run-  States,  or  by  the  legislature  of  any  Territory  or  State  in  which  the 
on*^  equUabfe  same  may  be  situated,  to  form  running  connections  with  it,  on  fair  and 
terms.  equitable  terms. 

Landstobesur-  ®^^*  ^'  ^"^  *^  *'  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
veyed  as  fast  as  States  shall  cause  the  lands  to  be  surveyed  for  forty  miles  in  width  on 
construction  of  both  sides  of  the  entire  line  of  said  road,  after  the  general  route  shall 
road  may  require,  y^^  fixed,  and  as  fast  as  may  be  required  by  the  construction  of  said 

railroad:  and  the  odd  sections  of  land  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  lia 
ble  to  sale,  or  entry,  or  preemption  before  or  after  they  are  surveyed, 
except  by  said  company,  as  provided  in  this  act ;  but  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  granting  pre- 
emption rights,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  of  the  act  en- 
titled ^'An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public 
domain,^'  approved  May  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  all  other  lands  on  the  line  of 
said  road,  when  surveyed,  excepting  those  hereby  granted  to  said  com- 
Government  pany.    And  the  reserved  alternate  sections  shall  not  be  sold  by  the  gov- 
lands  not  to  be  ernment  at  a  price  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cent-s  per  acre,  when 
sold  for  less  than  offered  for  sale. 

f;s.oo  per  acre.  g^^  ^    ^^  ^^  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  "Northern  Pacific 

Ant^ri*M9om.  Railroad  Company  "  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  M&d  empowered  to 

pany  to  take  any  ^^^j  upon,  purchase,  take,  and  hold  any  lands  or  premiaes  tliat  may  be 
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neceesary  and  proper  for  tlie  constniction  and  working  of  said  road,  not  lands   neoessary 
exceeding  in  width  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  its  rail-  fw"  ©onetaTJ^tioii 
road,  nnless  a  greater  width  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  excavation  ^  200fe«toii'eacli 
or  embankment ;  and  also  any  lanas  or  premises  that  may  be  necessary  side. 
and  proper  for  turnout**,  standing  places  for  cars,  depots,  station-houses,     Liuias  loride- 
or  any  other  structures  required  in  the  construction  and  working  of  said  pots,  &c. 
road.     And  the  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  cut  and  remove 
trees  and  other  material  that  might,  by  falling,  encumber  its  road-bed, 
though  standing  or  being  more  than  two  hundr^  feet  from  the  line  of  said 
road.    And  in  case  the  owner  of  such  lands  or  premises  and  the  said  com- 
pany cannot  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  premises  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
for  the  use  of  said  road,  the  value  thereof  shall  be  determined  by  the    DanuMtes  to  i»6 
appraisal  of  three  disinterested  commissioners,  who  may  be  appointed,  determined     by 
upon  application  by  either  party,  to  any  court  of  record  in  any  of  the  commiasioners. 
Territories  in  which  the  lands  or  premises  to  be  taken  lie;  and  said    Procedure. 
commis8i<Hier8,  in  their  assessment  of  damages,  shall  appraise  such 
premises  at  what  would  have  been  the  value  thereof  if  the  road  had 
not  been  built.    And  upon  return  into  court  of  such  appraisement,  and 
upon  the  payment  into  the  same  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  premises 
taken  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  owner  thereof,  said  premises  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  taken  by  said  company,  which  shall  thereby  acquire 
fall  title  to  the  same  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.   And  either  party  feeling 
aggrieved  at  said  appraisement  may,  within  thirty  days  after  tlie  same 
has  been  returned  into  court,  file  an  appeal  therefrom,  and  demand  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  to  estimate  the  damage  sustained;  but  such  appeal 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  lights  of  said  company  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  taken,  or  to  do  any  act  necessary  and  proper  in  the  constnie- 
tion  of  its  road.    And  said  party  appealing  shall  give  bonds,  with  suf- 
ficient surety  or  sureties^  for  the  payment  of  any  cost  that  may  arise 
upon  such  appeal;  and  m  case  the  party  appealing  does  not  obtain  a 
verdict,  increasing  or  diminishing,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  award  of  the 
commissioners,  such  party  shall  pay  the  whole  cost  incurred  by  the 
appellee,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  the  payment  into  court,  for  the  use  of 
the  owner  of  said  premises  taken,  of  a  sum  equal  to  that  finally  awarded, 
shall  be  held  i<t  vest  in  said  company  the  title  of  said  land,  and  of  the 
right  to  use  and  occupy  the  same  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  said  road.    And  in  case  any  of  the  lands  to  be  taken,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  held  by  any  infant,  fenime  covert,  non  compos,  in- .  "^at  proceed- 
sane  person,  or  persons  residing  without  the  Territonr  within  which  {Jfdshel^Svaiiy 
the  lands  to  be  taken  lie,  or  persons  subjected  to  any  legal  disability,  infant  or  pwson 
the  court  may  appoint  a  guardian  for  any  party  under  any  disqualifi-  subject   to   any 
cation,  to  appear  in  proper  person,  who  snail  give  bonds,  with  suf-  1«K*1  dlaabUity. 
ficient  surety  or  sureties,  for  the  proper  and  faithful  execution  of  his 
trust,  and  who  may  represent  in  court  the  person  disqualified,  as  afore- 
said, from  appearing,  when  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appraisement  of  the  premises  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of 
said  company,  and  with  the  same  effect  as  has  been  already  described ; 
and  the  title  of  the  company  to  the  lands  taken  by  virtue  of  this  act 
shall  not  be  affected  or  impaired  by  reason  of  any  failure  by  any  guard- 
ian to  discharge  faithfully  his  trust.    And  in  case  any  party  shall  j  ^^^^  proceed- 
have  a  right  or  claim  to  any  land  for  a  term  of  years,  or  any  interest  °^^ 
therein,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  the  value  of  any  sueh 
estate,  less  than  a  fee  simple,  shall  be  estimated  and  determined  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  set  u>rth.    And  in  case  it  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  company  to  enter  upon  any  lands  which  are  unoccupied,  and  of  Proceedinirs 
which  there  is  no  apparent  owner  or  claimant,  it  may  proceed  to  take  when  lands  are 
and  nse  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  said  railroad,  and  may  institute  unoccupied.  luKE 
proceedings,  in  manner  descrioed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of^  and  acquiring  title  to,  the  same ;  but  the  judge  of  the  court 
hearing  said  suit  shall  determine  the  kind  of  notice  to  be  served  on 
such  owner  or  owners,  and  he  may  in  its  discretion  appoint  an  agent  or 
guardian  to  represent  such  owner  or  owners  in  case  of  his  or  their  in- 
capacity or  non-appearance.     But  in  case  no   claimant  shall  appear    claims  barred 
within  six  years  mm  the  time  of  the  opening  of  said  road  across  any  if    n  ot  made 
land,  all  claims  to  damages  against  said  company  shall  be  barred.  within  six  years. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  and  every  grant,  right.  Grants  made 
and  privilege  herein  are  so  made  and  givgn  to,  and  accepted  by,  said  subjectto  certain 
Nortiiem  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  upon  and  snbject  to  the  following  ^^tI^**?'*^!^^  to 
conditions,  namely :  that  the  said  company  shall  commence  the  work  y^  completed  by 
on  said  road  within  two  years  from  the  approval  of  this  act  by  the  July  4,  1870. 

34  8  I 
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(Joint res. May  7.  President,  and  shall  complete  not  less  than  fifty  miles  per  year  after 
1866, time  extend- iji^  second  year,  and  shall  construct,  eqnip,  furnish,  and  complete  the 
Joint  ine«.  I^/V,  whole  road  by  the  fourth  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred 
186  8,     "sec.     8!  and  seventy -six. 

amended,  time  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  United  States  make  the  Bex- 
e  xtende  d  one  ^j.^j  conditioned  grant«  herein,  and  that  the  said  Nortliem  Pacific  Rail- 
y^^'  road  Company  accept  the  same,  upon  the  further  condition  that  if  the 

said  company  make  any  breach  of  the  conditions  hereof,  and  allow  the 

Congress  may  game  to  continue  for  upwards  of  one  year,  then,  in  such  case,  at  any 
do  anytWngnec-^jjj^g  hereafter,  the  United  States,  by  its  Congress,  may  do  any  and  ail 
a^sp^y  compl^  *M3t8  and  things  which  may  be  needful  and  necessary  to  insure  a  speedy 
tion  of  the  road,  completion  oithe  said  road. 

All  people  of  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  people  of  the  United  States 
*''a^ubIcribeto®****^  have  the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
tbe^  stock,  until  Railroad  Company  until  the  whole  capital  named  in  this  act  of  inoor- 
■wbole  amoont  is  poration  is  taken  up,  by  complying  with  the  terms  of  subscription  ;  and 
^^v^^iS"***!  ♦  >»A  "*^  mortgage  or  construction  bonds  shall  ever  be  issued  by  said  oom- 
iswttSd  without  P*"y  ^^  **"^  road,  or  mortgage,  or  lien  made  in  any  way,  except  by  the 
consent  of  Con-  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
gress. 

To  be  a  post-     Sec.  11.  ^ifd6cit/i4H^/Tcnacfcd,That  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

""***ro^*^  °^*  ^^  *"y  P*'^  thereof,  shall  be  a  post-route  and  a  military  road,  subject 
^SonCTess  may  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ®^  *^®  United  States,  for  postal,  military,  naval,  and  all  other 
restrict  charges  government  service,  and  aiso  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Congreae 
for  government  ijiav  impose  restricting  the  charges  for  such  government  transpor- 
transport^ition.     tation. 

Company  to  ao]  Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  acceptance  of  the  terms, 
cent  ter^  con'  conditions,  and  impositions  of  this  act  by  the  said  Northern  Pacific 
in  t^o  years.       Railroad  Company  shall  be  signified  in  writing  under  the  corporate  seal 

of  said  company,  duly  executed  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  its  board 

of  directors  first  had  and  obtained,  which  acceptance  shall  be  made 

within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  not  afterwards,  and 

shall  be  served  on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

to  b?"°rifl^?T*     ^^^-  ^•^-  ^'*^  ^  •'  further  enacted,  That  the  directors  of  said  company 

affidavits  of  presf.  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  ver- 

dent  and  six  di-  ified  by  the  affidavits  of  the  president  and  at  least  six  of  the  direotora, 

rectors  of  com-  and  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  fix,  determine,  and  regulate  the  fares, 

P^y*  tolls,  and  charges  to  be  received  and  paid  for  transportation  of  persons 

and  property  on  said  road,  or  any  part  thereof. 

Election  of  Pres-     Skc.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  directors  chosen  in  pursu- 

Pi^d^t    from  *°^®  of  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  theit 

Board  of  Direct-  election,  elect  from  their  own  number  a  president  and  vice-president ; 

ors.  and  said  board  of  directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  soon  as  may 

be  after  their  election,  choose  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  board  of  directors.     The 
Treaanrer  and  treasurer  and  secretary  shall  ^i\e  such  bonds,  with  such  security  as 
Secretary.  ^^^  ^^  board  from  time  to  time  may  require.     The  secretary  shall, 

before  entering  upon  his  duty,  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  there- 
of, and  said  oath  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record  upon  the  books  of 
said  corporation.    No  person  shall  be  a  director  of  said  companv  unless 
he  shall  be  a  stockholder,  and  qualified  to  vote  for  directors  at  uie  eleo- 
tion  at  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
Term  of  office  of     Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  president,  vice-president, 
President,  Vice-  mj^  directors  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  period  indicated  m  the  by- 
Dlrectors  not  to  ^*^®  ®^  ^^^  company,  not  exceeding  three  years,  respectively,  and  un- 
exceed  three  til  others  are  chosen  in  their  place,  and  qualified.    In  case  it  shall  so 
years.  happen  that  an  election  of  directors  shall  not  be  made  on  any  day  ap- 

pomted  by  the  by-laws  of  said  company,  the  corporation  shall  not  for 

that  excuse  be  deemed  to  be  dissolved,  but  such  election  may  be  holden 

Directors    em-®^  ^^^  *^^^  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  directors.     The  directors, 

powered  to  malie  ^^  whom  seven,  including  the  president,  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 

by-laws,     rules,  action  of  business,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  prescribe  such 

and  regulations,  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  they  shall  dt^m  needful  and  proper 

touching  the  disposition  and  management  of  the  stock,  property,  estat-e, 
and  eff'ects  of  the  company,  the  transfer  of  shares,  tbe  duties  and  con- 
duct of  tbeir  officers  and  servants  touching  the  election  and  meeting  of 
the  directors,  and  all  matters  whatsoever  which  may  appertain  to  the 
Direct  concerns  of  said  company ;  and  the  said  board  of  directors  may  have 

nil  vacMiclesTn  ^"^^  power  to  till  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  that  may  occur  from  any 
board.  cause  or  causes  from  time  to  time  in  their  said  board.    And  the  said 
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board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  appoint  snch  engineers,  agents,  ^^^'l^f!^'*  ®™' 
and  subordinates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  into  SSJ,*  wirineeiS' 
effect  the  object  of  the  company,  and  to  do  all  acts  and  things  tonohing  Agents,  iS!^  * 
the  location  and  construction  of  said  road. 

Skc.  16.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  di-    IMrectors  to  re- 
rectors  of  said  company  to  require  payment  of  the  sum  of  ten  per  centum  JSipJr^ntum 
c^^  assessment  upon  all  subscriptions  received  of  all  subscribers,  and  cash  MseBsment' 
the  balance  thereof  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  and  on  such  and   balance    of 
conditions  as  they  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  said  road  ®^^®  ^'TJjP?***" 
and  telegraph  line  wiihin  the  time  in  this  act  prescribed.   Sixty  days*  ^i»©n  nee<ie<i. 
previous  notice  shall  l>o  given  of  the  payments  required,  and  of  the 
time  and  place  of  payment,  by  publishing  a  notice  once  a  week  in  one 
daily  newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Chicago ;  and  in  case  any  stockholder  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  pay,  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  the  stock  held  by  such  person  shall 
be  forfeited  absolutely  to  the  use  of  the  company,  and  also  any  pay-    ^^'S^^tf^**^^ 
ment  or  payments  that  shall  have  been  made  on  account  thereof,  subject  S*on  terme^re^ 
to  the  condition  that  the  board  of  directors  may  allow  the  redemption  scribed   by    i>i- 
on  such  terms  as  they  may  prescribe.  rectors. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  company  is  ft'^^^^r*  ti-^ii"*^*"?^  *"* 
ized  to  accept  to  its  own  use  any  grant,  donation,  loan,  power,  franchise,  ^pt^hermmu, 
aid,  or  assistance  which  may  be  granted  to,  or  conferred  upon,  said  fruicbiaeal^fcc. 
company  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  legislature  of 
any  State,  or  by  any  corporation,  person,  or  persons ;  and  said  corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  such  grant,  donation,  loan, 
power,  Iranchise,  aid,  or  assistance,  to  its  own  use  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said. 

Src.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad     Consent   of 
Company  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  legisl  ature  of  any  State  through  State        }^^^ 
which  any  portion  of  said  railroad  line  may  pass  previous  to  commenc-  JJSed  ^        **** 
ing  the  construction  thereof ;  but  said  company  may  have  the  right  to 
put  on  engineers  and  survey  the  route  before  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  legislature. 

Skc.  19.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  unless  said  Northern  Pacific  Act  to  be  null 
Railroad  Company  shall  obtain  bona  /cfe  subscriptions  to  the  stock  ofj"^  ^^m\  """^^^J 
said  company  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  with  ten  per  SoUara  of  "stock 
centum  paid  within  two  years  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  are  subscribed 
act,  it  shall  be  null  and  void.  for  witbin    two 

yean. 

Skc.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  better  to  accomplish  the  Congress  may 
object  of  this  act,  namely,  to  promote  the  public  interest  and  welfare  "^^  to,  alter, 
by  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  keeping  the  tSs'^Sot'^hfJSiiS 
same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  at  all  times  due  regard  for 
(but  particularly  in  time  of  war)  the  us^  and  benefits  of  the  same  for  the  rights  of  the 
postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  having  company, 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved  July  2, 1864. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MAY  7,  1866. 

* 

Ko.S4.^A  KESOLUTION  extending  tbe  time  for  tbe  completion  of  the  Union  Pa-     14  Stat.,  355. 

c|fio  Railway,  eastern  division. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resohed.  That  the  time  for  commencing,  and    xo-*hem   Pa- 
completing  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  all  its  several  sections,  ciAo  Bailroad. 
is  extendi  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Approved,  May  7,  1866. 


ACT  OF  JUNE  25,  1868.  (RepeaUd,) 

CHAP.  LXXni.^An  act  relative  to  filing  reports  of  railroad  companies.  15  stat  ,70. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativea  of  the  United 
Siatee  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  rej»ort«  required  to  be     Reports  to  tbe 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  or  before  the  first  day  oi^^^^^^  **to*^b* 
July  of  each  year,  by  the  corporations  created  by  or  entitled  to  tub-  made  on^ before 
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the  first  day  of  gidies  nnder  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  con- 
^^*^^''  °'  ?•****  struction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missonri  River  to 
Ii£Ml  l^iflc  rail'  ^^^  Pacific  Ocean ,  and  toseenre  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same 
road  compsnies.  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes/'  approved  Jnly  first,  eight'Ocn 

hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  acts  supplemental  to  and  amendatory 
thereof,  shall  hereafter  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  laterior^  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  Said  reports  shall  inmish 
Aill  and  specific  information  upon  the  several  points  mentioned  in  the 
twentieth  section  of  the  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  shall  be  verified  as  therein  prescribed,  and  on  failure  to  make  the 
same  as  herein  required,  the  issne  of  bonds  or  patents  to  the  company 
in  defanlt  riiall  be  suspended  until  the  requiremente  of  this  act  shall  be 
complied  with  by  sncn  company.  And  the  reports  hitherto  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  said  act  of  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  shall  be  transferred  and  delivered  by  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  to  be  filed  by  him. 
«<?*A*i*Ti  ^^  ®"^*  '^*  ^^^  be  it  further  mooted,  That  the  corporations  created  by  tb« 
Pikclfic  and  P^ovisionsof  the  actsofCongressapproved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
Southern  Paoiflo.  and  sixty -four,  and  July  twenty*  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  six  ty-six, 

and  known  as  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Atlantic  and 
Railrmid  com-  pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railrt>ad  Company, 
Stsiraie^timras  shall  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  or  before  the  firat 
the  Union  Pacific  of  October  of  each  year,  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  the  Union  Paeifhs 
Railroad  Compa-  Railroad  and  branches,  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
***Re  rta  of  ex  **^*'  *°^  ^^  failure  SO  to  do,  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  suspension, 
amin^g  commia-  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^  ^  it  further  enacted^  That  the  reports  required  from  the 
aioners  to  be  ad-  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  and  re|iort  in  relation  to  the  road 
dressed  to  and  of  any  of  the  corporations  whereto  reference  is  made  in  this  act,  shall 
Slrtment  o*f  «!e  ^  addressed  to  and  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  all 
Kterior.  such  reports  heretofore  made  shall  be  transferred  to  and  filed  in  said 

Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  so  much  of  any  and  all  acts  as  reqnirea 
any  reports  from  such  companies,  or  any  officers  thereof,  to  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  hereby  repealed. 
AMnal  reports     qbc.  4.  And  he  it  further  eimotedj  That,  in  addition  to  the  eight  snl^- 
furnShe?  i^n^  J*®**  referred  to  in  section  twenty  of  the  act  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
ally  to  the  Secre-  and  sixty-two,  to  be  reported  upon,  there  shall  also  be  furnished  annually 
tary  of  the  Inte-  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  reports  of  engineers,  snperintendentis, 
^^^'  or  other  officers  who  make  annual  reports  to  any  of  said  railroad  com- 

panies. 
Approved,  June  25,  1868. 

(The  foregoing  act  was  repealed  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jane 
19,  1878,  20  U.  8.  Stat.,  169.) 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  JULY  1,  1868. 

15  Stats.,  p.  255.  No.  47 — JOINT  RESOLUTION  eztecdinK  the  time  for  the  oompletiDn  of  the  North. 

em  Pacific  Railroad. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativfe  of  the  Untied 
Section  8,  chap.  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  eight  of  an  act  en- 
217,  i»^t«.,37o,  titled  **An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
amended.  ^^^j  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Pacific 

Time  extended  coast/'  is  hereby  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  That  each  and  every 
J^^^y  *»-^*- grant,  right,  and  privilege  herein,  are  so  made  and  given  to  and  ac- 
7ri8W  14  Stot?[  <^®P<«^  ^y  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  upon  and  sahject 
S55.)    '  '  to  the  following  conditions,  namely :  That  the  said  company  shall  com- 

mence the  work  on  said  road  within  two  years  from  bud  after  the  sec- 
ond day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  shall  complete 
not  less  than  one  hundred  rnile^  per  year  after  the  second  year  tnere- 
after,  and  shall  construct,  equip,  nirnish,  and  complete  the  whole  road 
hy  the  fourth  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven. 
Approved,  July  1,  1863. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MARCH  1,  1869. 

15  Stat.,  346. 
Ko  15.--JOINT  RESOLUTION  ffra[n] ting  the  Consent  of  Gonereaa  provided  for  in     13  Stat.«  370. 
section  ten  of  the  Act  incorporating  the  Northern  Pacific  lUmroad  Compuiy,  ap- 
proved Joly  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-fonr. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Sepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  consent  of  th^  Congress  J^^ven  to  £^ 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  given  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ^emortgage 
Company  to  issne  its  bonds,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  mortgage  upon  bonds  for  con- 
it«  railroad  and  its  telegraph  line,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  stmction  purpo- 
which  to  construct  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  between  Lake  Sn-  ^^' . 
perior  and  Puget  Sound,  and  also  upon  it-s  branch  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Portland,  Oregon;  and  the  term  '^ Puget  Sound,''  as  used  here  and  in    Meaning  of 
the  act  incorporating  said  company,  is  hereby  construed  to  mean  all  t®rin.^  "Puget 
the  waters  connected  with  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  within  the  ter-  Sound. 
ritory  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  March  1, 1869. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  APRIL  10,  1869. 

No. 20.-JOINT  RESOLUTION  granting  Right  of  Way  for  the Cwistruotion  of  a     ^^ S^**-  ^'^' 
Railroad  from  a  Point  at  or  near  Portland,  (^egon,  to  a  Point  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  in  Washington  Territory. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Bepreseniatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail-  ^2P^^  ^^' 
road  Company  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  extend  its  branch  line  2nd^  bnu^ 
firom  a  point  at  or  near  Portland,  Oregon,  to  some  suitable  point  on  li^e  fh>m  Port- 
Puget  Sound,  to  be  determined  by  said  company,  and  also  to  connect  land  to  Puget 
the  same  with  its  main  line  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  in  the  Ter-  Sound. 
ritory  of  Washington ;  said  extension  being  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
and  provisions,  and  said  company  in  respect  thereto  being  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  act  incorporating  said 
company,  and  all  acts  additional  to  and  amendatory  thereof:  Promded, 
That  said  company  shall  not  bo  entitled  to  any  subsidy  in  DJ^^^^^y*  her^v  ^o  anv 
bonds,  or  additional  lauds  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  said  ex-  anbsi^  or  add^ 
tension  of  its  branch  line  as  aforesaid,  except  such  lands  as  may  be  in-  tioiuirianda. 
eluded  in  the  right  of  way  on  the  line  of  such  extension  as  it  may  be 
located:  And  promded  farther,  That  at  least  twenty-five  miles  of  said 
extension  shall  be  constructed  before  the  second  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  and  forty  miles  per  year  thereafter  until  the 
whole  of  said  extension  snail  be  completed. 

Approved,  April  10,  1869. 


CHAP.  CCXCn.— An  Act  making  Appropriations  for  sundry  civil  Expenses  of  the     18  Stat.,  305 
Government  for  the  Year  ending  June  thirty,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven ty-one, 
and  for  other  Porpoeea. 

•  •  *  •  «  •  • 

For  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  land  grant  -  -Appropriation 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  a  direct  line  extending  J^Ji,*"  J ^1**/^^ a 
from  Du  Loth,  on  I^ake  Superior,  to  Georgetown,  on  the  Red  River  01  mnted  to  the 
the  North,  ninety-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars:  Pro-  Northern  Pacific 
rided,  That  five  thousand  dollars  of  thi8  appropriation  shaU  be  ex-  p^i^***,,etWJSi" 
pended  for  office  work  by  the  surveyor-general  of  Minnesota :  And  pro-  ?.  1  ♦  i.  j 
vided  further,  That  before  any  land  granted  to  said  company  by  the  G^rgetown?  °  * 
United  States  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  party  entitled  thereto  under  any  Before  lands 
of  the  acts  incorporating  or  relating  to  said  company,  there  shall  first  »re  surveyed  the 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  surveying,  2£|ii*be  wSd^o 
selecting,  and  conveying  the  same,  by  the  said  company  or  party  in  the  Tre^ury. 
interest. 

ApiMt>ved,  July  15, 1070. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  MAY  31,  1870. 

16  Stat.,  378.      No.  67.— A  RESOLUTION  aDthorizIne  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Companj  to 

issue  its  Bonds  for  the  Conatmction  of  its  Boad  and  to  secure  the  same  by  Mortgage, 
and  for  other  Porposes. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States 
Authorized  to  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
issue  mortgage  Company  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  issue  ita  bonds  to  aid  in  the 
bonds  for  CO  n^  *'*^°®^^^^^^*^^  ^^^  equipment  of  its  road,  and  to  secure  the  same  by 
e  q^A  p  ment  of  mortgage  on  its  property  and  rights  of  property  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
road,  scriptions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  including  its  franchise  as  a  corpo- 
ration ;  and,  as  proof  and  notice  of  its  legal  execution  and  effectoal 
be^flfed^S^r^  delivery,  said  mortgage  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
c  o  r  ded  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  also  to  locate  and  construct,  under  the 
office  of  the  Sec- provisions  and  with  the  privileges,  grants,  and  duties  provided  for  in 
retary  of  the  In-  its  att  of  incorporation,  its  main  road  to  some  point  on  Puget  Sound, 

A?.Vu«^-^  *^  via  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  with  the  right  to  locate  and  con- 

Autbonzea  to    ,,..,•',     -  ?      .         •   x  'x  •      ^ i_  t- 

locate   its  main  struct  its  branch  from  some  convenient  point  on  its  main  trunk  une 

road  via  Colum-  across  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  Pu^et  Sound ;  nnd  in  the  event  of 
bia  River,  with  a  there  not  being  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  said  main  line  or 
CMSSdf^M^un^  l>ranch  may  be  located,  at  the  time  of  the  final  location  thereof,  the 
ains  to  Puget  amount  of  lands  per  mile  granted  by  Congress  to  said  company,  within 
Sound.  the  limits  prescrioed  by  its  charter,  then  said  company  shall  be  entitled, 

Jl"2*J*^^*M°  onder  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  receive  so  many 
hmds  miy  K'ib-  sections  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  designated  by  odd 
tained  increased  numbers,  in  such  State  or  Territory,  within  ten  miles  on  each  side  of 
ten  miles,  being  said  road,  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  in  said  charter,  as  will  make  up 
*^*^  i?  f  th*  ®"^^  deficiency,  on  said  main  line  or  branch,  except  mineral  and  other 
each  s  ue  or  t  e  jj^j^^g  ^^  exempted  in  the  charter  of  said  company  of  eighteen  hundred 

and  sixty-four,  to  the  amount  of  the  lands  that  have  been  granted, 
sold,  reserved,  occupied  by  homestead  settlers,  pre-empted,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  two, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  that  twenty-five  miles  of  said 
main  line  between  its  western  terminus  and  the  city  of  Portland,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  shall  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  January,  anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  forty  miles  of  the  re- 
Comnanv's  "**^oi°g  portion  thereof  each  year  thereafter,  until  the  whole  shall  be 
lands  uiMold  and  completed  between  said  points :  Provided,  that  all  lands  hereby  granted 
not     mortgaged  to  said  company  which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  or  remain  sub- 
subject  to  settle-  jeot  to  the  mortgage  by  this  act  authorized,  at  the  expiration  of  five 
S^Miiracre^five  y®*"  ^^^  **^®  completion  of  the  entire  roa<l,  shall  be  subject  to  settle- 
yMrsafUsr  com-  ment    and  preemption  like  other  lands,  at  a  price  to  be  paid  fa  said 

{kletion  of  the  en-  company  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  ;  and  if  the 
Ire  road.  mortgage  hereby  authorized  shall  at  any  time  be  enforced  by  foreclo- 

sure or  other  legal  proceeding,  or  t^^e  mortgaged  lands  herehy  granted, 
or  any  of  them,  be  sold  by  the  trustees  to  whom  such  mortgage  may 
be  executed,  either  at  its  maturity  or  for  any  failure  or  default  of  said 
company  under  the  terms  thereof,  such  lands  shall  be  sold  at  public 
sale,  at  places  within  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  shall  be 
American  iron  situate,  after  not  less  than  sixty  days  previous  notice,  in  single  seotioos 
OP   steel,  ii^°-  or  subdivisions  thereof,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder:  Provided  further, 
American     ores  ^^^^  ^  *^®  construction  of  the  said  railroad^  American  iron  or  steel 
exclnsivelT. shall  <>Q^y  shall  be  used,  the  same  to  be  manufactured  from  American  ores 
only  be  used.       exclusively. 

Congress  re-  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter 
serves  the  right  or  amend  this  joint  resolution,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  said 
to  alter  or  amend,  company,  and  any  other  parties. 

Approved,  May  31,  1870. 


ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  27,  1873. 

17  Stat.,  477.      CHAP.  CCYIL—An  Act  to  authorise  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  CompaBy  to 

construct  and  maintain  a  Bridge  across  the  Saint  Louis  River. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  2f  Representatives  of  the  United 

Au^orized  to  states  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 

bridgeMTOssthe  ^^^  Company  is  hereby  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  a  draw- 

St.  Louis  River,  bridge  across  the  Saint  Louis  river  between  Rice's  Point,  in  the  8t»t© 
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of  Minnesota,  and  Connor's  Point,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  That 
the  said  bridge  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water  of  said  river  at  the  point  where  its  constmotion  is  hereby  author- 
ized ;  that  said  bridji^e  shall  have  a  pivot-draw  givins  two  clear  open- 
ings of  one  hundred  feet  each,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  current 
at  the  average  stage  of  water  in  the  river,  and  located  in  a  part  of  the 
bridge  that  can  be  safely  and  conveniently  reached  at  that  stage  ;  and 
the  next  adjoining  spans  to  the  draw  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  if  the  proper  location  of  the  draw  over  the  channel 
will  admit  spans  of  this  width  between  it  and  the  shore  ;  and  said  span 
shall  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  above  extreme  high- water  mark,  meas- 
uring to  the  bottom  chord  of  the  bridge ;  that  said  draw  shall  be  opened 
promptly,  upon  reasonable  signal,  for  the  passage  of  boats  whose  con- 
struction shall  not  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  passage  under  the  sta- 
tionary spans  of  said  bridge,  except  when  trains  are  passing  over  the 
same  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  unnecessary  delay  occur  in  opening  the  said 
draw  before  or  after  the  passage  of  trains. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  piers  of  the  said  bridge  shall  be  built  parallel  with  No  riprappiDj;; 
the  current  at  that  sta^e  of  the  river  which  is  most  important  for  nav-  to  be  perroitted 
igation  ;  and  that  no  npraps  or  other  outside  protection  for  imperfect  JJJJ.vJ^  ^  *'***"** 
foundation  will  be  permitted  in  the  channel- way  of  the  draw-openings. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  sub-    Plans  and  mapa 
mit  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  his  examination,  a  design  and  draw-  Jo  be  subtnitted 
ings  of  the  bridge  and  piers,  and  a  map  of  the  location,  giving,  for  the  Jj^^      ^^'^^ 
space  of  at  least  one  mile  above  and  one  mile  below  the  proposed  loca- 
tion, the  topography  of  the  banks'of  the  river,  the  shore-lines  at  high 
and  low  water,  the  direction  of  the  current  at  all  stages,  and  the  sound- 
ings accurately  showing  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  location  of  any 
other  bridge  or  bridges,  and  shall  furnish  such  other  information  ais 
may  be  required  for  a  full  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  if  the  Secretary  of  War  is  satisfied  cuJums tineas 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  Secretary  of 
location,  the  building  of  the  i>iers  may  be  at  once  commenced ;  but  if  War  shall  detail 
it  shall  appear  that  the  conditions  prescribed  by  this  act  cannot  be  com-  ft  board  of  three 
plied  with  at  the  location  where  it  is  desired  to  construct  the  bridge.  ^^^  co™  S)" 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall,  after  considering  any  remonstrances  filea  examine theoaae. 
against  the  building  of  said  bridge,  and  furnishing  copies  of  such  re- 
monstrances to  the  board  of  engineers  provided  for  in  this  act,  detail  a 
board  composed  of  three  experienced  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers, to  examine  the  case,  and,  on  their  recommendation,  authorize  such 
modifications  in  the  requirements  of  this  act,  as  to  location  and  piers, 
as  wiU  permit  the  constniction  of  the  bridge,  not,  however,  diminish- 
ing the  width  of  the  spans  contemplated  by  this  act :  Providedy  That 
the  free  navigation  of  tne  river  be  not  materially  injured  thereby. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  parties  owning,  occupying,  or  operating  the  said  yJ^^^^^\!*J^ 
bridge  shall  maintain,  at  their  own  expense,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  Jj*^  iSht^oDse 
throughout  the  year,  such  lights  on  their  oridges  as  may  be  renuired  by  Board,  shall  be 
the  light-house  board  for  the  security  of  navigation;  and  all  persons  maintained  on 
owning,  occupying  or  operating  the  said  bridge  shall,  in  any  event,  the  bridge. 
maintain  all  lights  on  their  bridge  that  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  secur- 
ity of  navigation. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  bridge  constructed  under  this  act,  and  according  to    Bridge  »h^l  bo 
its  limitations,  shall  be  a  lawful  structure,  and  shall  be  recognized  and  Ju^  and  a^pcMt- 
known  as  a  post-route,  upon  which,  also,  no  higher  charge  shall  be  made  ronte  without  ex- 
for  the  transmission  over  the  same  of  the  mails,  the  troops,  and  the  tra    charge    for 
munitions  of  war  of  the  United  States  than  the  rate  per  mile  paid  for  K  ®  ^  «  r^™  •* "  t 
the  transportation  over  the  railroads  or  public  highways  leading  to  said  '"^^P**^*"^  <*»• 
bridge  ;  and  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  way  for  postal-    TJnit«l    States 
telegraph  purposes  across  such  bridge;  and  in  case  of  any  litigation  rpserves  the  right 
arising  from  any  obstruction  or  alleged  obstruction  to  the  navigation  <>f  jJiJ^^Sf '^tTu  r- 
said  nver,  created  by  the  construction  of  said  bridge  under  this  act,  the  poslsacrosa  snch 
cause  or  question  ansing  may  be  tried  before  the  district  court  of  the  bridge. 
United  States  of  any  State  in  which  any  portion  of  said  obstruction  or 
bridge  tonches. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  railway  companies  desiring  to  use  the  said  bridge    -^'l   railway 
shall  have  and  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  passage  S^{he  brid«f^ 
of  the  same,  and  in  the  use  of  the  machinery  and  fixtures  thereof,  and 
of  all  the  approaches  thereto,  under  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi-  diJons*"©?  a^ 
tions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  upon  hearing  the 
allegations  and  proofs  of  the  parties  in  case  they  shall  not  agree. 


use. 
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Bight  to  alter  Sec.  7.  That  tlie  riglit  to  alter  or  amend  this  act,  so  as  to  prevent  or 
or  ^™®"**  ^***  remove  all  material  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  said  river  by  the 
"^"^  construction  of  the  said  bridge,  is  hereby  expressly  reserved,  without 

any  liability  of  the  government  for  damages  on  account  of  the  altera- 
tion or  amendment  of  this  act,  or  on  account  of  the  prevention  or  re- 
Any  chanse  in  q^irin^  the  removal  of  any  such  obstructions ;  and  if  any  change  be 
conBtvaction  snb-  made  in  the  plan  of  construction  of  any  bridge  constructed  under  this 
ject  to  approval  act,  during  the  progress  of  the  work  thereon  or  before  the  completion 
of  the  Secretary  ^f  gj^j^j  bridge,  such  change  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
of  war.  retary  of  War ;  and  any  change  in  the  construction,  or  any  alteration 

of  said  bridge  that  may  be  directed  at  any  time  by  Congress,  shall  be 
made  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  owners  thereof. 
Approved,  February  27,  1873. 
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ACT  OF  JULY  27,  ISeiG. 

1^  afa4^    ooo       (IHAP.  CCLXX  Vm.—Au  act  jin*anti]]K  Lands  to  aid  in  the  Constniction  of  a  KailrtMid 
14  Dw^,  of&.        ^^  Telegraph  Line  fVom  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  CoMt. 

Be  it  euucted  by  the  Senute  and  House  of  Beprewntativm  of  the  Uniivd 

Atlantic   And  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  John  B.  Brown,  Anson  P. 

Pacific  Railroad  Morrill,  Samuel  F.  Hersey,  William  G.  Crosby,  Samuel  £.  SpriuK*  Sam- 

Compimy   incor-  ^^i  p  i)in8more,  of  Maine  j    »    »     ♦    and  all  such  other  permins  who 

poratea.  shall  or  may  be  associated  with  them,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby 

created  and  erected  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  deed  and  in 
yame.  law,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  the  ^ ^Atlantic  and  Pacihc  Railroad 

Company, ^^  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall 
be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  de- 
fended, in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  within  the  United  States,  and 
Empowered  to  mav  make  and  have  a  conmion  seal.    And  said  corporation  is  hereby 
lay    out,    con- autuorized  and  empowered  to  lay  out,  locate,  and  construct,  fumi^ 
struc^        *?iir  "naiutain,  and  enjoy,  a  continuous  railroad  ana  t<elegraph  line,  with  the 
a^tiauoosrau-  appurtenances,  namely ;  Beginning  at  or  near  the  town  of  Sprini^fieUL 
graph  line.  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  tbence  to  the  western  boundary  line  or  said 

From  Spring-  State,  and  thence  by  the  most  eligible  railroad  route  as  shall  be  deter- 
field,  Mo.,  via  mined  by  said  company  to  a  point  on  the  Canadian  River,  thence  to  the 
M.  idSlX^thitowu  of  Albuquerque,  on  the  River  Del  Norte,  and  thence,  by  way  of 
35tii  paraUel  of  the  Agua,  Frio,  or  other  suitable  pass,  to  tlie  head- waters  of  the  Colorado 
latituoeT  to  the  Chiquito,  and  thence,  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  as  near 
Pacific.  j|g  may  \^Q  found  most  suitable  for  a  railway  route,  to  the  Colorado 

River,  at  such  point  as  may  be  l^selecteil  by  said  company  for  crossing ; 
Rijrht  to  con-  thence,  by  the  most  practicable  and  eligible  route,  to  the  Pacitic.     The 
struct  a  bnuieh  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a  branch  fix>m  the  point 
from     Canadian  at  which  the  road  strikes  the  Canadian  River  eastwardly,  along  the 
River  to  a  point  most  sui table  route  as  selected,  to  a  point  in  the  western  boundary  line 
near  Van  Bnren,  ^^  Arkansas,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Van  Bureu.     Aud  the  said  com- 
pany is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privile^^es,  and  immunities 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act,  as  herein  set 
Capital    stock  forth.    The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  consist  of  one  million 
$100,000,000.         shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  shall  in  all  respects  be 

deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  be  transferable  in  such  manner 

as  the  laws  of  said  corporation  shall  provide.    The  persons  herein- 

Board  of  com-  before  named  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners,  and  shall  be  called 

Bdjwioners    apthe  board  of  commissioners  of  the  *^  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 

pointed.  Company,'*  and  fifteen  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trausaotioa 
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of  linsiness.    The  first  meeting  of  said  board  of  commiasioners  shall    First    meeting 
be  hold  at  the  Turner  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Awt  jj  ^™™{3»*<>°g^ 
day  of  October,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  atLoujg  m©.'" 
such  time  within  three  months  thereafter  as  any  ten  commissioners 
herein  named  trom  Missouri  shall  appoint,  notice  of  which  shall  be 
given  by  them  to  the  other  commissioners  by  publishing  said  notice 
in  at  least  one  daily  newspaper  in  the  cities  o^  Boston,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Saint  Louis,  Memphis,  and  Nashville,  once  a  week  for  at  least 
four  weeks  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting.     Said  board  shall  organize    Organization  of 
by  the  choice  from  its  number  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  boa*^- 
and  treasurer,  and  they  shall  require  from  said  treasurer  such  bonds 
as  may  be  deemed  proper,  and  may  from  time  to  time  increase  the 
amoant  thereof,  as  they  may  def>m  proper.    The  secretary  shall  be 
sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  such  oath  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  the  company,  signed  by  him,  and  the  oath 
verified  thereon.    The  president  and  secretary  of  said  boards  shall,  in    President  and 
like  manner,  call  other  meetings,  naming  the  time  and  place  thereof,  ^u^^^^}?  ^^ 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners  to  open  books,  or  ^  Doty^^f  °%e 
cause  books  to  be  opened,  at  such  times  and  in  such  principal  cities  or  board  of  oommi»- 
other  places  in  the  United  States  as  they  or  a  quorum  of  them  shall  de-  sioners  to  open 
termine,  within  twelve  mouths  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  receive  b^***!^*    f®*"   »"b- 
subscriptions  to  the  captial  stock  of  said  corporation,  and  a  cash  pay-J^kl*    <*'»»"> 
ment  of  ten  per  centum  on  all  subscriptions,  and  to  receipt  therefor. 
So  soon  as  ten  thousand  shares  shall  in  good  faith  be  subscribed  for,  and 
ten  dollars  per  share  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company, 
the  said  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  of  commissioners  shall 
appoint  a  tiiue  and  place  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the     First   meeting 
Atoek  of  said  company,  and  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  at  lea«t  one  ©fj^bscribera  to 
newspaper  in  each  State  in  which  subscription  books  have  been  opened,  ^       ' 
at  least  fifteen  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  such  subscrib- 
ers as  shall  attend  the  meeting  so  called,  either  in  person  or  by  lawful 
proxy,  then  and  there  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  thirteen  directors  for  said    Thirteen direot- 
corporaiion;  and  in  such  election  each  share  of  said  capital  stock  shall  ors  to  be  elected 
entitle  the  owner  thereof  to  one  vote.    The  president  and  secretary  of  "^  Btookholders. 
the  board  of  commissioners,  and  in  case  of  their  absence  or  inability 
any  two  of  the  officers  of  said  board,  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  said 
election,  and  shall  certify,  under  their  hands,  the  names  of  the  directors 
elected  at  said  meeting.    And  the  said  commissioners,  treasurer,  and    Conmijisioners 
secretary  shall  then  deliver  over  to  said  directors  all  the  moneys,  p]t>p-  to  deliver  over  to 
eriies,  sabscription  books,  and  other  books  in  their  possession,  and  ^he  directors  all 
thereupon  the  duties  of  said  commissioners  and  the  officers  previously  eni^^^bookf'jkc 
appointed  by  them  shall  cease  and  determine  forever,  and  thereafter 
the  stockholders  shall  constitute  said  body  politic  and  corporate.    An    Annoal   meet- 
nual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  for  the  choice  ings    of    stock- 
of  oflSoers  (when  they  are  to  be  chosen),  and  for  the  transaction  of  busi-  °ol<l«'^- 
Dees,  shall  be  holdenat  such  time  and  place  and  upon  such  notice  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  right  of  way  through  the     Grant  of  right 
public  lands  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  said  Atlantic  of  way. 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  ita  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  as  proposed ;  and  tne  rigbt^  power, 
and  aathority  is  hereby  given  to  said  corporation  to  take  from  the     Authority    to 
public  lands  a4Uacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material  of  earth,  stone,  take  from'  adja- 
timber,  and  so  'orth,  for  the  construction  thereof.    Said  way  is  grant€)d  **  f°*  lands  mate 
to  said  railroad  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  r^j^«w»OT construe 
of  said  railroad  where  it  may  pass  through  the  public  domain,  including    Right  of  way 
all  necesaary  grounds  for  station-buildings,  workshops,  depots,  machine-  lOO  feet  in  width 
shops,  switches,  side-tracks,  tuni-tables,  and  water-stations;  and  *^®  **°i/*fS-^^  ^^ 
right  of  way  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  within  the  Territories  of  ***jj|Jjjj  ^f  '^^y 
the  United  States.    The  United  States  shall  extinguish,  us  rapidly  as  exempt  from  tax- 
may  be  consistent  with  public  i>olicy  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  ation. 
and  only  by  their  voluntary  cession,  the  Indian  title  to  all  lands  fall- .  ^°xS° mulshed 
ing  under  the  operation  of  this  act  and  acquired  in  the  donation  to  the  ^t  \he°  united 
road  named  in  the  act.  States. 

Src.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  lie,  and  hereby  is,  granted  Grant  of  lands 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  its  successors  and  as- 
signs, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and 
tcSegrsph  line  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy 
transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  public 
stores,  over  the  route  of  said  line  of  railway  and  its  branches,  every 
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alternate  section  of  public  land,  not  mineral,  designated  by  odd  nnm- 
Forty  sections  l>or8,  to  the  amonnt  of  twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile,  on  each  side 
per  mile  in  the  of  said  railroad  line,  as  said  company  may  adopt,  thron^b  the  Terri- 
T^tones.  tories  of  the  United  States,  and  ten  alternate  sections  of  laud  per  mile 
tions permile*iii ^°  ^^^^  ®*^®  ®^  ^^  railroad  whenever  it  passes  through  any  State, 
the  S&tes.  ^^^  whenever,  on  the  line  thereof,  the  United  States  have  full  title, 

not  reserved,  sold,  granted,  or  otherwise  appropriate<l,  and  firee  hxim 

pre-emption  or  other  claims  or  rights,  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road 

is  designated  by  a  plat  thereof,  died  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner 

of  the  General  Laud-Oftice;  and  whenever,  prior  to  said  time,  any  of 

said  sections  or  parts  of  sections  shall  have  been  granted,  sold,  reserved, 

occupied  by  homestead  settlers,  or  pre-empted,  or  otherwise  disposetl 

^*^kI    \*"ti5^^»  other  lands  shall  be  selected  bj*  said  company'in  lieu  thereof,  under 

in^ieu   of  those  ^^®  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  alternate  sections,  and 

reserved.  designated  by  odd  numbers,  not  more  than  ten  miles  beyond  the  limits 

Landliniits.      of  said  alternate  sections,  and  not  including  the  reserved  numbers : 

Ifrooteisupon  Pravided,  That  if  said  route  shall  be  foimd  up<mtbe  line  of  any  other 

other  idded  roaS ''**^'"*^**^  route,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  which  lands  have  been 

former  grant  heretofore  granted  b^*  the  Unite<l  States,  as  far  as  the  routes  are  uimhi 

shaU  be  dednct-  the  same  general  line,  the  amount  of  land  heretofore  grante<l  shall  Iw* 

^'  deducted  froui  the  amount graute<i  by  this  act:   Provided  further^  That 

Road     having  the  railroad  company  receiving  the  previous  ^rant  of  land  may  assign 

previons     grant  ^\^^\x  interest  to  said  "  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,"  or  may 

may  ass  gn.         consolidate,  confederate,  and  associate  with  said  company  upon  the* 

terms  named  in  the  first  and  seventeenth  sections  of  this  act :  ProrUted 

"M  in  era r'/«rfAer,  That  all  mineral  lands  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  excluded 

and8notgrantedg|.0jiif,}iQ  operations  of  this  act,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  like  quantity  of 

Agrionltoral unoccupied  and  unappropriated  a^icultural  lauds  in  odd-numberecl 

lands  in  lieu  of  sections  nearest  to  tne  lino  of  said  road,  and  within    twenty  milen 

muiei«llands.      thereof,  may  be  selected  as  above  provided :  And  provided  further  ^  That 

''MineraV'd^s  ^jj^  word  "mineral,"  when  it  occurs  in  this  act,  snail  not  be  held  to  in- 

or coSl  °  ®       "elude  iron  or  coal:  And  provided  further ,   That  no   money  shall   b« 

drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  constrnction 
of  the  said  "  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad." 

•  Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enactedj  That  whenever  said  Atlantic   and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  have  twenty-five  consecutive  miles  of 
any  portion  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  ready  for  the  service  con> 
The  President  templated,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  three  com- 
to  appoint  three  niiggioners  to  examine  the  same,  who  shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  com- 
to^umine  roadT  P®o»ft*ion  for  their  services  by  the  company,  to  be  determined  by  the 
'  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  twenty-five  con- 
secutive* miles  of  said  road  and  telegraph  hue  have  been  completed  in 
a  good,  substantial  and  workman-like  manner,  as  in  all  other  re8Dect4» 
Commissioners  required  by  this  act,  the  commissionei's  shall  so  rei>ort  under  oatn,  to 
!!afA^£?th  ^^^  t^®  President  of  the  United  States,  and  patents  of  lands,  as  aforesaid^ 
SSent  *  shall  be  issued  to  said  compauv,  confirming  to  said  company  the  right 

and  title  to  said  lands  situated  opposite  to  and  coterminous  with  said 

completed  section  of  said  road.    And  from  time  to  time,   whenever 

twenty-five  additional  consecutive  miles  shall  have  been  constructed , 

completed,  and  in  reailiness  as  aforesaid,  and  verified  by  said  commit- 

siouers  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  then  patenta  shall  be 

issued  to  said  company  conveying  the  additional  sections  of  land  an 

aforesaid,  and  so  on  as  fast  as  every  twenty-five  miles  of  said  road  in 

completed  as  aforesaid. 

Koad  to  be  con-     Sbc.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 

•tjucted     as    a  roft<l  shall  be  constructed  in  a  su1»stantial  and  workman-like  manner, 

^^flrst-ciass  rail-  ^jj^jj  ,^]|  ^]j^  necessary  draws,  culverta,  bridges,  viaducts,  crossingSy 

turn-outs,  stations  and  watering-places,  and  all  other  appurtenances^ 

including  furniture  and  rolling-stock,  equal  in  all  respecrs  to  railroads 

Rails  to  be  of  of  the  first-class  when  prepared  for  business,  with  rails  of  the  be«tqual- 

American  iron,    ity,  manufactured  from  American  iron.     And  a  uniform  ganee  shall  be 

Gaoge    to  be  established  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  road.    And  there  shall 

"'r^egraph  line.  ^  constructed  a  telegraph  line,  of  the  most  substantial  and  approved 

Condition  as  to  description,  to  be  operated  along  the  entire  line :  Proridedy  That  the  said 

charges  for  Gov-  company  shall  not  charge  the  government  higher  rates  than  they  do 

Srtat?onandSl  ***  "       for  like  transportation  and  telegraphic  service.    And  it 

egraphic  service!  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Compauy  to  per- 

Other  roads  mit  any  other  railroad  which  shall  be  authorised  to  be  built  by  the 

may   form   run-  United  States,  or  by  the  legislature  of  any  Territory  or  State  in  which 
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the  same  may  be  situated,  to  form  ranniag  connections  with  it,  on  fair  nlng  connections 

and  equitable  terms.  on  eqfu   t 

terms. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  furthei^  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United    L^dstobesnr- 
States  shall  cause  the  lands  to  be  surveyed  for  forty  miles  in  width  ^^^^^^ti^®*  ^j- 
on  both  sides  of  the  entire  line  of  said  road  after  the  general  route  road  may  require, 
shall  be  fixed,  and  as  fast  as  may  be  required  by  the  construction 
of  said  railrosbd ;  and  the  odd  sections  of  land  hereby  granted  shall 
not  be  liable  to  sale  or  entry,  or  pre-emption,  before  or  after  they  are  sur- 
veyed, except  by  said  company,  as  provided  in  this  act ;  but  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  September,  eighteen    hundred  and    forty-one, 
granting  pre-emption  rights,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  of 
the  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on 
the  public  domain,"  approved  May  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  all  other  lands  on 
the  line  of  said  road  when  surveyed,  excepting  those  hereby  granted  to 
9aid  company. 

Skc.  7.  And  he  it  fut iher  enacted,  That  the  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific     Authorizes 
Railroad  Company  be,  and  is  hereby,   authorized  and  empowered  to  co»ap«ny  to  take 
enter  upon,  purchase,  take,  and  hold  any  lauds  or  premises  that  may  JJ^fOTcSnstruc- 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  construction  and  working  of  said  road,  tion  of  its  road. 
not  exceeding  in  width  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  its     lOO  feet  on  each 
railroad,  unless  a  greater  width  be  required  for  the  ptirpose  of  excava-  '"^*** 
tion  or  embankment;  and  also  any  lauds  or  premises  that  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  turn-outs,  standing  places  for  cars,  depots.     Lands  for  tum- 
station-houses,  or  any  other  structures  required  in  the  construction  and  ^"**'  ^^P<*^'  ^^' 
working  of  said  road.     And  the  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to 
cut  tfnd  remove  trees  and  other  material  that  might,  by  falling,  incum- 
ber its  road-bed,  though  standing  or  being  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  line  of  said  road.    And  in  case  the  owner  of  such  lands  or 
premises  and  the  said  company  cannot  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the 
premises  taken,  or  to  be  taken,  for  the  use  of  said  road,  the  value 
thereof  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisal  of  three  disinterested  com-  ,  P^^^^fJ  ^vt 
missiouers,  who  may  be  appointed  upon  application  by  either  party  to  commteaioners.  * 
any  court  of  record  in  any  of  the  Territories  in  which  the  lauds  or  prem- 
ises to  be  taken  lie;   and  said  commissioners,  in  their  assessment  of    Procednre. 
damages,  shall  appraise  such  premises  at  what  would  have  been  the 
value  thereof  if  the  road  had  not  been  built.    And  upon  return  into 
court  of  such  appraisement,  and  upon  the  payment  into  the  same  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  premises  tAken  lor  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  owner  thereof,  said  premises  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  by  said  ^ 

company,  which  shall  therebv  acquire  full  title  to  the  same  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid.     And  eitner  party  feeling  aggrieved  at  said  ap- 
praisement may,  within  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been  returned 
into  court,  file  an  appeal  therefrom,  and  demand  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
to  estimate  the  daiuage  sustained;  but  such  appeal  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  said  company  to  enter  upon  the  premises  taken,  or 
to  do  any  act  necessary  and  proper  in  the  construction  of  its  road.    And 
said  party  appealing  shall  give  bonds,  with  sufficient  surety  or  sureties, 
for  the  payment  of  any  cost  that  may  arise  upon  such  appeal ;  and  in 
case  the  party  appealing  does  not  obtain  a  verdict  more  favorable,  such 
party  shall  pay  the  whole  cost  incurred  by  the  appellee,  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  the  payment  into  court,  for  the  use  of  the  owner  of  said  premises 
taken,  at  a  sum  equal  to  that  finally  awarded,  shall  be  held  to  vest  in 
said  company  the  title  of  said  land,  and  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the 
same  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  said  road. 
And  in  case  any  of  the  lands  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid  shall  be  held  by 
an  infant,  femme  covert,  nou  compos,  insane  person,  or  persons  resid-    What  proceed- 
ing without  the  territory  within  which  the  lands  to  be  taken  lie,  orin<»  {Piitf**  ^^ 
persons  subjected  to  any  legal  disability,  the  court  may  appoint  » ^^n^    g^^jf^et 
guardian,  for  any  party  nnder  any  disqualification,  to  appear  m  proper  to  any  legal  disa- 
person,  who  shall  give  bonds,  with  sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  for  the  bility. 
proper  and  faithful  execution  of  his  trust,  and  who  may  represent 
in  court  the  person  disqualified,  as  aforesaid,  from  appearing,  when 
the  sikme  proceedings   snail  be  had    in   reference  to  the  appraise- 
ment of  the  premises  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of  said  company,  and 
with  tlia  same  effect  as  has  been  already  described;  and  the  title  of  the    Other  ivoceed- 
company  to  the  lands  taken  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  not  be  affected  higs- 
or  impaired  by  reason  of  any  failure  by  any  guardian  to  discharge  faith- 
fully nis  trusts    And  in  case  any  party  shall  have  a  right  or  claim  to    Proceedings 
any  land  for  a  term  of  years,  or  any  interest  therein,  iu  possession,  re-  ^hen  lamls  are 
version,  or  remainder^  the  value  of  any  such  estate,  less  tnan  a  fee  sim-  '"»®<^^P*®*'- 
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pie,  shall  be  estimated  and  determined  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set 
forth.  And  in  case  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  eompanv  to  enter  upon 
any  lands  which  are  unoccupied,  and  of  which  there  is  no  apparent 
owner  or  claimant,  it  may  proceed  to  take  and  use  the  same  Ibr  the 
purposes  of  said  railroad,  and  may  institute  proceedings,  in  manner 
described,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of.  and  of  acquiring 
a  title  to,  the  same  ;  but  the  judge  of  the  court  hearing  said  suit  shau 
determine  the  kinds  of  notice  to  be  served  on  such  owner  or  owners, 
and  he  may  in  his  discretion  appoint  an  agent  or  guardian  to  represent 
such  owner  or  owners  in  case  of  his  or  their  incapacity  or  uon-api>ear> 
ance.  But  in  case  no  claimant  shall  appear  within  six  years  from  the 
Claims  ban^  time  of  the  opening  of  said  road  across  any  laud,  all  claims  to  damages 
iii"?x^re.^^      against  sai<l  company  shall  be  barred. 

Grants  made  Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  en acted^  That  each  and  every  grant,  right, 
subject  to  certain  and  privilege  herein  are  so  made  and  given  to  and  accepted  by  said 
^^^^Whofe  road  to^*^*'^*^^  *°^  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  upon  and  subject  to  the  folio  w- 
be  completed  by  ^^S  conditions,  namely :  That  the  said  company  shall  commence  the 
■July  4, 1878.      *  work  on  said  road  within  two  years  from  the  approval  of  this  act  by 

the  President,  and  shall  complete  not  less  than  lirty  miles  per  year  after 

the  second  year,  and  shall  construct,  equip,  furnish,  and  complete  the 

main  line  of  the  whole  road  by  the  fourth  day  of  July,  anno  Doniiui 

eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

ConjcresH  may      Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  evaded j  That  the  United  States  make  the 

do  anything  nee-  several  conditional  grants  herein,  and  that  the  ^aid  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

rSSJdy  ooSipi^  Railroad  Company  accept  the  *anie,  upon  the  further  condition  that  if 

tion^Uie  road.   tl»e  said  company  make  any  breach  of  the  conditions  hereof  and  allow 

the  same  to  continue  for  upwards  of  one  year,  then,  in  such  case,  at  auy 

time  hereafter,  the  United  States  may  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 

which  may  be  needful  and  necessary  to  insure  a  speedy  completion  of 

the  said  road. 

All   people  of     Skc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enact^^  That  all  people  of  the  United  StateH 

the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Se^  8^c"un^  ^Jlroa*i  Company  until  the  whole  capital  named  in  this  act  of  incoriH>> 

vhole  amount  is  i^Ation  is  taken  up  by  complying  with  the  terms  of  subscription. 

^T*°  ^'  ^^'  ^^-  ^^^  ^  it  further  enacted,  That  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 

route  Mid  ^i-  ^•^J  ^^  ^^7  P*'"*'  thereof,  fihall  be  a  post  rout«  and  military  road,  anbjeot 
tary  road.  ^  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  for  postal,  military,  naval,  and  all  other 

cfont^ress  may  government  service,  and  also  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Congretw 
restrict  charges  may  impose  restricting  the  charges  for  such  government  transportation. 
SnsSomSST  °*  ®^^-  ^'  ^^^  ^^  it  further  enactedy  That  the  acceptance  of  the  t©nn«. 
Company  to  ac-  conditions,  and  impositions  of  this  act  by  the  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
cept  terms,condi-  Railroad  Company  shall  be  signified  in  writing  under  the  corporate  seal 
tions,  Sec,  within  of  said  company,  duly  executed  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  its  bcMnnl 
two  years.  ^f  directors  first  had  and  obtained,  which  acceptance  shall  be  made 

within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  not  afterwuds,  and 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Annual  report  Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  directors  of  said  company 
^ffiH^JTf^^f pL^^  shall  make  and  publish  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  and  ex- 
i^nt'and^slxdii  poMditures,  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  the  president  aod  at  least  six  of 
rectors  of  com-  the  directors,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  said 
pany.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  fix,  deter- 

mine, and  regulate  the  fares,  tolls,  and  charges  to  be  received  and  paid 
for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  on  said  road,  or  any  part 
thereof. 
Election  of  Pres-     Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  directors  chosen  in  pnrsa- 
ident  and  Vice-  auce  of  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall,  so  soon  as  may  be  after  their 
pres^ent     J^n*  election,  elect  from  their  own  number  a  president  and  vice-president : 
ors.^    ^  ^    ^^^  ^^^d  board  of  directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  so  soon  as  may 

Treasurer  and  be  after  their  election,  choose  a  treasurer  and  secretanr,  who  shall  hold 
tJocretary.  their  offices  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  board  of  directors.     The 

treasurer  and  secretary  shall  give  such  bonds,  with  such  security  as  *h^ 
said  board  from  time  to  time  may  require.    The  secretary  shall,  liefbre 
entering  upon  his  duty,  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  thereof,  and 
said  oatn  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record  upon  the  books  of  said  corpo- 
ration.   No  person  shall  be  a  director  of  said  company  unless  he  shall 
be  a  stockholder,  and  qualified  to  vote  for  directors  at  the  election  at 
T«'rm  of  offi     ^^'''^  ^®  shall  be  chosen, 
of  President^     ^^^'  ^^-  '^*>^  ^  *</*u*fA«r  enoctod.  That  the  president,  Tice>preaideDt, 
V  ice-president*  and  directors  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  period  indicated  in  the  by* 
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lawH  of  said  company,  not  exceeding  three  years,  respectively,  and  un-  and  directors  not 
til  others  are  chosen  in  their  place,  and  qaalified.     In  case  it  shall  so  ^  exceed  three 
happen  that  au  election  of  dirctors  shall  not  be  made  on  any  day  ap-  ^®*™* 
pointed  by  the  by-laws  of  said  company,  the  corporation  shall  not  for 
that  excuse  be  deemed  to  be  dissidved,  but  such  election  may  be  holden 
oil  any  day  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  directors.     The  directors,     Directors    em- 
of  whom  seven,  including  the  president,  shall  be  a  tjuorum  for  the  traus-  ^^^5®^  ^  "f^® 
action  of  business,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  (Hrescribe  such  g^^  reguiattons! 
by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  needful  and  proper 
touching  the  disxtosition  and  management  of  stock,  property,  estate, 
and  effects  of  the  company,  the  transfer  of  shares,  the  duties*^  and  con- 
duct of  their  officers  and  servants  touching  the  election  and  meeting  of 
the  directors,  and  all  matters  whatsoever  which  may  appertain  to  the 
concerns  of  said  company ;  and  the  said  board  of  directors  may  have     Directors  may 
full  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  that  may  occur  from  any  fill  vacancies  in 
cause  or  causes  from  time  to  time  in  their  said  board.    And  the  said  b<>^- 
boanl  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  a^poin^  such  engineers,  agents,  p(^eml**?o  T* 
and  snbonlinates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  into  point  *engiueei^ 
effect  the  object  of  the  company,  and  to  do  all  acts  and  things  touching  agentH,  &c. 
the  location  and  construction  of  said  road. 

Skc.  16.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  direct-     Directors  to  re- 
ors  of  said  company  to  require  payment  of  the  snm  of  ten  per  centum  ten*  per ^<Sn?nin^ 
cash  assessment  upon  all  subscriptions  received  of  all  subscribers,  and  cash  assessment,' 
the  balance  thereof  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  and  on  such  and   balance   of 
conditions  as  they  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  said  road  anbs  criptions 
and  telei^raph  lines  within  the  time  in  this  act  prescribed.     Sixty  days^  ^       needed. 
previous  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  payments  required,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  of  payment,  by  publishing  a  notice  once  a  week  in  one  daily 
newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  and  Nashville,  and  in  case  any  stockholder  shall  neg-     Forfeited  stock 
lect  or  refuse  to  pay,  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  the  stock  held  by  such  '»»y'j*'  redeeme<l 
person  shall  be  forfeited  absolut-ely  to  the  use  of  the  company,  and  also  8cril»ed""by  ^^- 
any  payment  or  paymeut-s  that  shall  have  been  made  on  account  thereof,  rectors. 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  board  of  directors  may  allow  the  re- 
demption on  such  terms  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Skc.  17.  And  belt  farther  enacted,  That  the  said  company  is  authorize<l     Company     au- 
to accept  to  its  own  use  any  grant,  donation,  loan,  power,  franchise,  aid  ^^**I^|*5?    ^^   ^' 
or  assistance  which  may  be  granted  to  or  conferred  on  said  company  by  franchiw^^c 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  legislature  of  any  State,  or 
by  any  corporation,  person,  or  persons,  or  by  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation 
through  wnose  reservation  the  road  herein  provided  for  may  pass ;  and 
said  corporation  is  authorized  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  such  grant,  tlona- 
tion,  loan,  power,  franchise,  aid,  or  assistance,  to  its  own  use,  for  the  lu^i'im  tribetob^ 
purpose  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  any  such  ^rant  or  donation,  power,  subject  to  the  ap^ 
aid,  or  assistance  from  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation  shall  be  subject  to  the  proval    of    the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  President. 

Sec.  18.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Southern  Pacitic  Railroad,  Southern  Paci- 
a  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  ^^jxij^^^  connect 
hereby  authorized  to  connect  with  the  said  Atlantic  and  Pacitic  Rail-  Ind  Paciflc^R?^*! 
road,  formed  under  this  act,  at  such  point,  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  point  of  con- 
State  of  California,  as  they  shall  deem  most  suitable  for  a  railroad  line  nection  to  be  near 
to  San  Francisco,  and  shall  have  a  uniform  gauge  and  rate  of  freight  or  thebonndary-line 
fare  with  said  road ;  and  in  consideration  thereof,  to  aid  in  its  construe-  ^  Uniform  gangA 
tion,  shall  have  similar  grants  of  land,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  and  rate  of 
limitations  herein  provided,  and  shall  be  required  to  construct  it-*  r«»ad  freight  and  fare. 
on  the  like  regulations,  as  to  time  aud  manner,  with  the  Atlantic  and  ii,|^***^ij^^*"°f 
Pacific  Railroad  herein  provided  for.  lanrt,  &c.°       ** 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  unless  the  said  Atlantic  and  This  act  to  be 
Piacilic  Railroad  Company  shall  obtain  bona  fide  subscriptions  to  the  nwH  an*!  void,  un- 
stock  of  said  compan,y  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars,  with  t«n  ^^a^^^f  JjfJ^lf 
per  centum  paid,  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  and  approval  of  are  subscribed  for 
this  act,  it  shall  be  null  and  void.  within  two  years. 

Sec.  20.  Andhe^it  further  enacted.  That  the  better  to  accx)mplish  the  Congress  may 
object  of  this  act,  namely,  to  promote  the  public  interest  and  welfare  addto.altef. 
by  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  aud  keeping  the  amend,  or  repeal 
same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  at  all  times,  ^^*  recaii*  \v)r 
but  particularly  in  time  of  war,  the  use  and  benefits  of  the  same  fnr  the  righta  of  the 
postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  having  company. 
due  reganl  for  the  rights  of  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 
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C  o  mpensation     Sec.  21.*  J  nd  be  it  further  enactedy  That  whenever  in  any  grant  of  land 
eineersf^minb-  ®^  *^^^®r  subsidies,  made  or  hereafter  to  be  wade,  to  railroads  or  other 
Sonera,  &o.,  to  be  ^corporations,  the  United  States  has  reserved  the  right,  or  shall  reserve 
paid  by  railroad  it,  to  appoint  directors,  engineers,  commissioners  or  other  agents  to  ex- 
companies,  amine  said  roads,  or  act  in  conjunction  with  other  officers  of  said  com- 
pany or  companies,  all  the  costs,  charges,  and  pay  of  said  directors,  en- 
gineers, commissioners,  or  agents,  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective  com- 
Ten  dollars  per  pani®*«     ^sAd  directors,  engineers,  commissionere,  or  agents  shall  be 
day  and  ten  cents  paid  for  said  services  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  i)er  day,  for  each  and  every 
per  mile.             day  actually  and  necessarily  employed,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  each 

andevery  mile  actually  and  necessarily  traveled,  in  discharging  the  duties 
required  of  them,  which  per  diem  and  mileage  shall  be  in  rail  compensa- 
elect8*"to*°m^e  ^^®°  ^^^  ***^  services.  And  in  case  any  company  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
sQch  payments,  make  such  payments,  no  more  patents  for  lands  or  other  subsidies  shall 
patenta  for  lands  be  issued  to  said  company  until  these  requirements  are  complied  with 
not  to  be  issued.     Apprc»ved,  July  27,  1866. 


(Repealed.)  ACT  OP  JUNE  25,  1868. 

15  Stat.,  70.  CHAP.  LXXYU.—An  act  relative  to  filing  reports  of  railroad  companies. 

(Printed  with  laws  relating  to  the  Northern  Pacific.) 


ACT  OF  APRIL  20,  1871. 

17  Stat.,  19.        CHAP.  XXXIII.— An  Act  to  enable  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  to 

mortgage  its  Road. 

The  Atlantic  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Hepresentativea  of  the  United 
aiid  Pacific  Bail- ^^/c*  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
thoriBed^STissue  Railroad  Company,  organized  under  act  of  Congress  of  July  twenty- 
its  bunds.  seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 

and  issue  its  bonds  in  such  form  and  manner,  and  for  such  sums,  pay- 
able at  such  times,  and  bearing  such  rate  of  interest,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  on  such  terms  as  it<s  directors  may  deem  advisable ;  and  to  secure 
^  t^land^'fiin  **"    bonds,  the  said  company  may  mortgage  its  road,  equipment,  lands, 
clfises,  &J0.1  may  franchises,  privileges,  and  other  rights  and  property,  subject  to  such 
be  mortfzaeed  to  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  its  directors  may  prescribe.    As 
secure  the  bonds,  proof  and  notice  of  the  legal  execution  and  effectual  delivery  of  any 
flledanS  roco^ed  "^^^^8*8®  hereafter  made  by  said  company,  it  shall  be  filed  and  recordod 
intheoflioeofthe  J"  ^h®  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:   Provided,  That  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  company  shall  hereafter  sufler  any  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the  act 
Interior.  above  referred  to,  under  which  it  is  organized,  the  rights  of  those  claim^ 

diUons  of  organic  *"?  under  any  mortgage  made  by  the  company  to  the  lands  granted  to 
act  will  afiectlt  by  said  act  shall  extend  only  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  coter- 
those   claiming  niinous  with  or  appertaining  to  that  part  of  said  road  which  shall  have 

under  any  fore-  been  constructed  at  the  time  of  the  foreclosure  of  said  mortgage. 

closure  of  the 

mortgage.  Approved,  April  20,  1871. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


<  United  StatM 
I  ^  ^      ,               Stafcutea. 
c.ut^f                                           Date  of  ap- 
Subject  i      proval.  

I   Vol       Page. 


Charteraot Mar.    3,1871  1« 

Nameof  company  Chan  sed |  May    2,1872  17 

Former  mortgajfes  legalized" Mar.    3,1873  17  j 

Authorized  to  secure  construction  bonds  bv  new  mort*  < 

gage. I  Jiine22,1874  18  !         MT 


*  This  section  has  been  incorporated  n  he  Rerised  Statutes  aa  sec.  S2S0. 
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ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1871. 

CHAP.  CXXII.— An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Texaa  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and     16  Stat.,  573. 
to  aid  in  the  Conatrnction  of  ita  Road,  and  for  other  Purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Texas   Pacific. 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tlmt  John  C.  Fremont,  James  Railroad      Com- 
L.  Alconi,  G.  M.  Dodge,  O.  C.  French,  John  D.  Caldwell,     *     *     •*  J^Z     '"^'^'^* 
and  all  snch  persons  as  shall  or  may  be  associated  with  them,  and  their 
snecessors,  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporat-e  in  fact  and 
in  law,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  theTexa«  Pacilic  Railroad  Com-    Name. 
pany,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be 
able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended, 
in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  within  the  United  States,  and  may  make 
and  use  a  common  seal ;  and  the  said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  lay  out,  locate,  construct,  furnish,  maintain,  and  en-    Empowt-red  to 
joy  a  continuous  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  with  the  appurtenances,  lay     out.     con- 
from  a  point  at  or  near  Marshall,  county  of  Harrison,  State  of  Texas ;  8t"»c^.  and  epjoy 
thence  by  the  most  direct  and  eligible  route,  to  be  determined  by  said  JS(Sd*    and°**t3fe- 
company,  near  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  a  point  eraph  line  from 
at  or  near  El  Paso ;  thence  by  the  most  direct  and  eligible  route,  to  be  Marshall,   Tex., 
selected  by  said  company,  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  to  a  point  ^^  %2d"^  iSjT^ 
on  the  Rio  Colorado,  at  or  near  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  north  latitude 
of  California  ;  thence  by  the  most  direct  and  eligible  route  to  San  Diego,  via     Ei     Paso,' 
California,  to  ship's  channel,  in  the  buy  of  Sau  Diego,  in  the  State  of  through    New 
California,  pursuing  in  the  location  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  ^®*^^  ^?  ^^ 
thirty-second  i)aralTel  of  north  latitude,  and  is  hereby  vested  with  all  |gS*Cal.    "     * 
the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purCpolses  of  tms  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  persons  named  in  the  firat  section  of  this  act  shall    Board  of  com 
constitute  a  board  of  commissioners,  (twenty  of  whom  shall  constitute  missioners    con- 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.)  to  be  known  as  the  Texas  ®^**'^^^' 
Pacific  Railroad  commissioners,  who  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York    tq  ^leet  in  th^ 
within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  at  a  time  to  be  desig-  city  of  New  York. 
nated  in  a  notice  to  be  signed  by  the  person  first  named  in  the  list  of 
corporators  and  six  of  his  associates,  and  to  be  published  for  two  weeks 
in,  at  least,  one  daily  newspaper  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Wash- 
ington; and,  when  so  met,  they  may  cause  books  to  be  opened  for  the    Subs  cription 
subscription  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company,  and  when  twenty  hooka  for   cani- 
thoosand  shares,  amounting  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  shall  have  been  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
subscribed,  and  ten  per  centum  actually  paid  thereon,  in  money,  to  the  **^"    ' 
treasurer,  to  be  elected  by  said  commissioners,  who  shall  give  bond  for 
ita  safe  keeping  and  payment  to  the  ti-easnrer  of  the  company  when 
organized,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  auch  subscribers  or  stockholders,    stockholders  to 
or  a  majority  thereof,  to  organize  said  company  in  accordance  with' the  organize   com- 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  elect  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  P^°yi  when,  &.c. 
seventeen  directors,  a  minority  of  whom  shall  be  necessary  to  the  trans-    ^°^  ^®**  *^*° 
action  of  business,  and  who  shall  hold  their  ofl9ces  for  one  year  and  than"  ^en^^ 
nntil  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified ;  and  the  said  di-  directors, 
rectors  shall  immediately  proceed  to  elect  a  president,  vice-president.     Term  of  ofl^ce 
Secretary,  and  treasurer;  the  president  and  vice-president  shall  be  di-®°^y®*''- .        , 
rectors.    At  all  elections  fordirectors,  each  share  of  stock  shall  be  enti-  elect  office^* 
tied  to  one  vote,  which  may  be  given  by  the  holder  in  person,  or  by    Term  of  oflice 
proxy,  who  shall  also  be  a  shareholder.    The  directors  shall  hold  their  of  directors  three 
offices  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  may  be  provided  in  ^®aJ"  -,«j    _    ^ 
the  by-laws ;  and  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  shall'  take  place  fuj^g  ''of    gt^^. 
as  provided  for  in  said  by-laws.  holders. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company    Capital   stock, 
ahaU  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  mill-  ^^.^^i^H). 
ions  of  dollars,  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  when  the  amount    stock  not  to  be 
is  so  fixed  it  shall  never  be  increased  except  by  consent  of  Congress,  increased    with- 
Assessments  upon  said  stock  shall  only  be  made  by  a  majority  vote  of  out   consent    of 
the  whole  number  of  directors  at  a  regular  meeting,  which  said  assess- '^**''*^'**** 
ment  shall  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  a  given  notice 
in  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  New  Orleans. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  Texan  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  have  Authority  to 
power  and  lawful  authority  to  purchase  the  stock,  land  grants,  fran-  pa»"«ha8e  prop- 
chises,  and  appurtenances  of,  and  consolidate  on  such  terms  as  may  be  consohdato  with 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  with  any  railroad  company  or  compa-  any  railroad  com- 
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f»any    not    hav-  nies  heretofore  chartered  by  conjp'essional,  State,  or  territorial  anthority, 
ng  a  «>n»peiing  q^  ^Jj^  route  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  this  act ;  but  no  such  cou- 
tbrougb  me.        solidation  shall  be  with  any  competing  through  line  of  railroads  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean. 
Autl^orieea  to     §e(^.,  5.  That  tae  said  company  shall  have  power  and  authority  t-o 

5JwremSite°wHh '^*^® '"'^"^"^  *"'*"^®'°^''^^  any  railroad  company  or  companie« 

ot^  companies,  heretofore  chartered,  or  that  may  hert^after  be  chart-ered  by  congressional, 

State,  or  territorial  authority ;  also  to  purchase  lands,  or  to  accept 
donations,  or  grant  of  lands,  or  other  property,  fVom  States  or  individu- 
als, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  this  company. 

Rigbts,  tnn-  Sec.  6.  Tiiat  the  rights,  lands,  land  grants,  franchises,  privileges, 
«l>*»«8^^c.,  of  and  appurtenances,  and  property  of  every  description,  belonging  to  each 
Kadii^io  vpRiMn  ®^  ^^®  consolidate*!  or  purchased  railroad  company  or  companies,  as  here- 
the  Texas  Paci-  in  provided,  shall  vest  in  and  become  absointely  the  property  of  the 
fio  Railroad  Com-  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company :  Providedf  That  in  all  contracts  made 
P«^y-  and  entered  into  by  said  company  with  any  and  all  other  railroad  oom- 

the  other  com-  P*"y  ®^  companies,  to  perfect  such  aforesaid  consolidation  or  purchase, 
paniea  to  be  as- the  indebtedness  or  other  le^al  obligations  of  said  company  or  companies 
Bumed.  shall  be  assumed  by  the  said  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  may 

^^^^*"*  °***  ^  agreed  upon,  and  no  such  consolidation  or  purchase  shall  impair  any 
impaired.  j.^^^  which  may  exist  on  any  of  the  railroads  so  consolidated  or  pur- 

Ifot  to  assume  chased  ;  but  said  company  shall  not  assume  the  debts  or  obligations  of 
amimnt  uSu *Ui '^  ^^^  company  with  which  it  may  consolidate  or  purchase  as  aforesaid,  to 
cash  value  of  as-  ^n  amount  greater  thau  the  cash  value  of  the  assets  received  from  the 
sets  received.       same. 

Aatbority  to  Sec.  7.  That  the  said  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  have 
nd€«  ^^anu"  bv^  power  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  by-laws  for  the  election  of  its  ot&- 
laws.  c^rs  and  the  government  and  management  of  the  business  of  the  com- 

pany, and  to  do  and  perlbrm  all  needful  and  proper  things  to  be  done 
and  performed  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  company  hereby  incorpo- 
rated, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter. 

Grant  of  rigbi     §kc.  (?.  That  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  be,  and  the 

AutboriEed  to  ®**nie  is  h«?reby,  granted  to  the  said  company  for  the  construction  of  the 
take  marerials s^i^l  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  the  right,  power,  and  authority  is 
ftt>m  adjacent  hereby  given  to  said  company  to  take,  from  the  public  lands  atljacent  i<^ 
1*^®-  the  lino  of  said  road,  earth,  stone,  timber,  and  other  materials  for  the 

200  feet  in  widtS  ^construction  thereof.  Said  right  of  way  is  granted  to  said  company  to 
on  eacii  side  of  tbe  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  railroad 
said  railroad.  where  it  may  pass  over  the  public  lands ;  and  there  is  also  hereby 
Grantofgrounds  granted  to  said  company  grounds  for  stations,  buildings,  workshops, 
mrt  excising  46  ^^*''^'®®»  switches,  side-tracks,  turn-tables,  water-stations,  and  such 
acres  at  any  one  other  structures  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  railroad,  not  exceeding 
point.  forty  acres  of  land  at  any  one  point. 

Grant  of  land.  Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  constniction  of  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  herein  provided  for,  there  is  hereby  granted 
to  the  said  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  its  successors  and  assigns, 

40  am:) ions  per  every  alternate  section  of  public  lands,  not  mineral,  designated  by  odd 
tortes."*  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile,  on  each 

20  sections  per  ^i^®  of  said  railroad  line,  as  such  line  may  be  adopted  by  said  company, 
mileinCaUfomla.  through  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  ten  alternate  sections 
hJa  *h^  **'w*®^  ^^^^  P®'  ™'^^  ®^  ®*^^  ®^^^  ^  ^^  railroad  in  California,  where  the 
dS»oei*of  other  ®*'"®  shall  not  have  not  have  been  sold,  reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed 
landsmay'be  se-  0^  ^y  ^^^  United  States,  and  to  which  a  pre-emption  or  homestead  claim 
lected.  may  not  have  attached  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road  is  definitely 

Umits^io miles  fixed.  In  case  auv  of  said  lands  shall  have  been  sold,  reserved,  oocn- 
of thSumd «Snt!  P»^^»  ^^  pre-empted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  shall  be 

Provision  as  to  selected  in  lieu  thereof  by  said  company,  under  the  direction  of  the 
lands  not  ob-  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  alternate  sections,  and  designated  by  odd 
t^ed  by  reason  numbers,  not  more  than  ten  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  said  alternate 
proachof  Sberafi-  s^^'tioDs  first  above  named,  and  not  including  the  reserved  numbers.  If, 
road  to  the  Mexi-  in  the  too  near  approach  of  the  said  railroad  line  to  the  boundary  of 
can  boundary.      Mexico,  the  number  of  sections  of  land  to  which  the  company  is  enti- 

"Miuersr  not  tie<l  cannot  be  selected  immediately  on  the  line  of  said  railroad,  or  in 
cJlill  "^  l«<*n  of  mineral  lands  excluded  from  this  grant,  a  like  quantity  of  iinoc- 

Lands  granted  cupied  and  unappropriated  agricultural  lands,  in  odd-numl)ered  ser- 
in Cailfomirt  not  tions  nearest  the  line  of  said  railroad  may  be  selected  as  above  provideii : 
*"!;**»^»'  **»•"  20  „n<i  ti,^»  ^onl  **  mineral,"  where  it  occurs  in  this  act,  shall  not  be  held 
Sll^LMlTicep^  ^«  include  iron  or  coal:  Prorided,  howevfr.  That  no  public  lands  are 
itc.  heivby  granteil  within  the  State  of  California  further  than  twenty  miles 
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on  each  side  of  said  road,  except  to  make  np  deficiencies  as  aforesaid,  "Ship's  chan- 
and  then  not  to  exceed  twenty  miles  from  the  lands  originally  granted.  °®^  °"J  ^  *** 
The  terra  "ship's  channel,"  as  naed  in  this  bill,  shall  not  be  con8trned^^n™gp"*cTai 
as  conveying  any  greater  right  to  said  company  to  the  water  front  of  right  to  water 
San  Diego  Bay  than  it  may  acqnire  by  gift,  grant,  purchase,  or  other-  front  in  San  Di- 
wise,  except  the  right  of  way,  as  herein  granted :  And  provided  further^  ^^l^j^  irranted 
That  all  sach  laods,  so  granted  by  this  section  to  said  company,  which  and  ^ot  eoM  or 
shall  not  be  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  uf,  as  provided  in  this  act,  within  otherwise  dis- 
three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  entire  road,  shall  be  subject  to  poaed  of  in  three 
settlement  and  pre-emption  like  other  lands,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  ^y  f^"  0*8 e 1 1 ?e^ 
and  paid  to  said  company,  not  exceeding  an  average  of  two  dollars  and  meut,  &.c. 
fifty  cents  per  acre  for  all  the  lands  herein  granted. 

Sec.  10.  That  when  the  route  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  shall .,  ^*S^J  J**^  ^^Z 
pass  throuffh  the  lands  of  private  persons,  or  where  it  may  be  necessarj*  JJjJJJ^  pS^ons 
for  said  railroad  company  to  take  any  lands  belonging  to  private  persons  to  be  secured  in 
for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  mentioned  necessary  to  said  road,  such  accordance  with 
right  of  way  through  or  title  to  such  lands  shall  be  secured  in  accord- 1*^- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  be 
situated. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shaU  have  power  ^t^^JJ^''*^'*^^*'"^- 
and  authority  to  issue  two  kinds  of  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage,  namely:  construction 
First,   construction  bonds;   second,  land  bonds.     Construction  bonds  bonds  and  land 
shall  be  secured  by  mortgage,  first,  on  all  or  any  portion  of  the  fran-  bonds,  secured  by 
chises,  road-bed,  or  track  of  said  railroad,  and  all  the  appurti^nances '°??'^^®* 
thereto  belonging,  when  constructed  or  in  the  course  of  constniction,  ro^**'^*!^^  frwi- 
from  a  point  at  or  near  Marshall,  to  ship's  channel,  in  the  Bay  of  San  cbiseM  to  secure 
Diego,  in  the  State  of  California,  as  aforesaid.     L^^nd  bonds  shall  be  "construction 
secured  by  mortgage,  first,  on  all  or  any  portion  of  the  lands  hereby  bonds."' 
granteil  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  as  is  provided  for  in     Mortgage     o  f 
this  act ;  second,  on  lands  acquired  by  any  arrangement  or  purchase  or  prants    and    ac- 
terms  of  consolidation  with  any  railroad  company  or  companies  to  whom  ?ecu*re^**^land 
grants  of  land  may  have  be»*n  made,  or  nja^'  hereafter  be  made,  by  any  bonds."' 
congressional,  State,  or  territorial  authority,  or  who  may  have   pur- 
chased the  same  previous  to  any  such  arrangement  or  consolidation  : 
Provided,  That  all  the  mortgages  made  and  executed  by  said  railroad    All  mortgages 
company  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be  filed  and  re- 
which  shall  be  a  siifiBcient  evidence  of  their  legal  execution,  and  shall  corded  in  the  De- 
confer  all  the  rights  and  property  of  said  company  as  therein  expressed:  ^Jjjior  ^ 
Jnd  provided  aho^  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  aforesaid  con-    proceeds  of 
stmction  and  land  bonds  shall  be  applied  only  in  the  construction,  sales  of  bonds  to 
operation,  and  equipment  of  the  contemplated  railroad  line:  And  pro-^  applied  only 
Tided  further,  That  said  mortgage  shall  in  no  wise  impair  or  aifect  any  o^retioi^"  » ^ «( 
lien  existing  on  the  property  of  said  company  or  companies  at  or  before  eqnipment    of 
the  time  of  such  consolidation.  ndlroad. 

Sec.  12.  That  whenever  the  said  company  shall  complete  the  first  and    As  20-niiIe  sec- 
each  succeeding  section  of  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  said  railroad  ^i^ns  of  road  are 
and  put  it  in  running  order  as  afirst-class  road  in  all  its  appointments,  it  ^^^  foJ    co^r- 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ^ause  patents  tobcminouslands 
issued  conveying  to  said  company  the  number  of  sections  of  laud  op-  shaU  be  issued, 
posite  to  and  coterminous  with  said  completed  road  to  which  it  shall 
oe  entitled  for  each  section  so  completed.     Said  company,  within  two    General   route 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  designate  the  general  route  of  to  be  designated 
its  said  road,  as  near  as  may  be,  and  shall  file  a  map  of  the  same  in  the  'Within  two  years, 
Department  of  the  Interior :  and  when  the  map  is  so  filed,  the  Secretary  *"   ™*'* 
of  the  Interior,  immediately  thereafter,  shall  cause  the  lands  within    Lands   to    be 
forty  miles  on  each  side  of  said  designated  route  within  the  Territories,  withdrawTi  from 
and* twenty  miles  within  the  State  of  California,  to  be  withdrawn  from  pi"e-«niption,  &c. 
pre-emption,  private  entry,  and  sale:  Provided^  hawerer,  That  the  pro-    Provisions    of 
visions  of  the  act  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- one,  grant-  EJ^™tead    acta 
ing  pre-emption  rights,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  of  the  act  extended  to  other 
entitled,  *' An  Act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  lands, 
domain/*  approved  May  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and 
the  amendments  thereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended 
to  all  other  lands  of  the  United  Stat-es  on  the  line  of  said  road  when 
snrvpyeil,  except  those  hereby  granted  to  said  company. 

Src.  13.  That  the  president  of  the  company  shall  annually,  by  the     Annual  renort. 
first  day  of  July,  make  a  report  and  file  it  with  the  Secretan-  of  the  wheu  and  where 
Interior,  which  report  shall  be  under  oath,  exhibiting  the  financial  J^^°'"4^'*°** 
situation  of  the  company,  the  amount  of  money  received  and  expended, 
and  the  number  of  miles  of  road  constructed  each  year ;  and  further, 
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the  names  and  residences  of  the  stockholders,  of  the  directors,  and  of 
all  other  officers  of  the  company,  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed,  and 
the  amount  thereof  actually  paid  in,  a  description  of  the  lines  of  road 
surveyed  and  fixed  upon  for  construction,  the  amount  received  from 
X^assengers  and  for  freight,  respectively,  on  the  road,  a  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  said  road  and  its  fixtures,  and  a  true  statement  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  said  company  and  the  various  kinds  thereof. 
Certificates  of     ^^^'  ^^'  That  the  certificates  of  the  capital  stock  must  be  signed  by 
capital  stock  to  the  president  and  secretary,  and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  company, 
be  signed  by  the  and  shall  contain  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  di- 
president  andrectois  fixing  the  amount  thereof,  as  weal  as  from  this  act,  authorizing 
aeoretery.  such  issue.    All  the  bonds  and  mortgages  issued  by  said  company  must 

e^M    ^^  ^^'**^®  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  attested  by  the  seal  of 
Bonds  and  in-  said  company,  and  shall  contain  an  extract  from  the  law  authorizing 
terest  payable  in  them  to  be  issued.     The  face  value  of  said  bonds  shall  be  one  thousand 
^*t1'  it  ti  dollars  in  gold«  and  shall  be  redeemable  at  such  times,  and  to  bear  such 

to  con^tructi^D  ^**^  ^^  interest,  x^ayable  semi-annually  in  gold,  as  may  be  determined 
bonds,  $30,000  per  by  the  directors.  The  total  value  of  the  construction  bonds  to  be  issued 
mile.  shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of  said  railroad,  and 

Landbcydsnot  ^Ijg  total  face  value  of  the  land  bonds  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  and 
per  ^acre  for  all  ^^y  centw  per  acre  for  all  lands  mortgaged ;  the  total  amount  of  each 
luids  mortgaged,  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Other  rattruads     Sec  15.  That  all  railroads  constructed,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  con- 
may  connect.       gtmcted,  to  intersect  said  Texas  Pacific  railroad,  shall  have  a  right  to 
No  discrimina-  connect  with  that  line;  that  no  discrimination  as  regards  charges  for 
MmiSSngroadif  ^'*®^^^*  ^^  passengers,  or  in  any  other  matter,  shall  l>e  made  by  said 
^         '  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  agsinst  any  of  the  said  connecting 
roads ;  but  that  the  same  charges  per  mile  as  to  passengers,  and  per  ton 
per  mile  as  to  freight,  passing  from  the  said  Texas  I^aclfic  railroad  over 
any  of  said  connecting  roads,  or  passing  from  any  of  said  connecting 
roads  over  any  part  of  said  Texas  Pacific  railroad,  shall  be  made  by 
said  company  as  they  make  for  freight  and  passengers  over  their  own 
road:  Provided  also.  That  said  connecting  roads  shall  reciprocate  said 
^*eed*th  °**rl  ^  ^S^^  ^^  connection  and  equality  of  charges  with  said  Texas  Pacific  rail- 
fixed  byCongi^  ^^^^  J  -^wd  provided  further  y  That  the  rates  charged  for  carrying  passen- 
on  the  Union  and  K^rs  and  freight,  per  mile,  shall  not  exceed  the  prices  which  may  be 
Central  Pacific,    fixed  by  Congress  for  carrying  passengers  and  freight  on  the  Union 

Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads. 

raS»*from  Am*r-  ^^^'  ^^'  "^^^^  ®*^^  ^^  *^**^  ^^  constructed  of  iron  or  steel  rails  man- 
ican  ore.  ufactured  from  American  ore,  except  such  as  may  have  heretofore  been 

contracted  for  by  any  railroad  company  which  may  be  purchased  or 
consolidated  with  by  the  company  hereby  incorporated,  as  provided  by 
this  act. 
Corporation  to     ^^^  ij   tj^^^^  ^j^^  ^^j^j  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  com- 

•truction^of  r^  mence  the  constniction  of  its  road  simultaneously  at  San  l^iego,  in  the 
simiiltan  eon  sly  State  of  California,  and  from  a  point  at  or  near  Marshall,  Texas,  as 
at  San  Diego  anil  hereinbefore  described,  and  so  prosecute  the  same  as  to  have  at  least 
^"tv^miles  to  ^^^^  consecntive  miles  of  railroad  from  each  of  said  points  complete  and 
be  bmlt  within  '^  running  order  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act ;  and  to 
two  years.  so  continue  to  construct  each  year  thereafter  a  sufticient  number  of 

To  be  completed  niiles  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  from  the  aforesaid  point 
r^n^foilare  ^"  *^®  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego, 
Congress  may  ^^  ^^^  State  of  California,  as  aforesaid,  within  ten  years  after  the  pan- 
adopt    measures  sage  of  this  act;  and  upon  failure  to  so  complete  it,  Congress  may  adopt 
neces.<iary  to  se-  guch  measures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  it-s  speeuy 

Xtior^'^°'"c«"^P^®*>««- 
President  to  ap-     Sec.  18.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  oomple- 

point  one  com-  tiou  of  the  first  section  of  twenty  miles,  shall  appoint  one  commissioner, 
missioner  to  ex- ^iio^e  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  various  sections  of  tweutv  miles 
twemy  miuS^as  *®  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  completed,  and  report  thereon  to  him  in  writing;  and 
completed.  i^t  from  such  report,  he  be  satisfied  that  said  company  has  fully  com- 

pleted each  section  of  its  road,  as  in  this  act  provided,  he  shall  direct  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Int^'rior  to  issue  patents  to  said  company  for  the  lands 
it  is  entitled  to  under  this  act,  as  fast  as  each  section  of  said  road  is 
com  pi  et  I'd. 
-Railroad  de-     Skc.  19.  That  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  be,  and  it  is 
ftaiT  Dos^roa™     hereby,  declared  to  be  a  military  and  post-road;  an<l  for  the  pnrpose  of 
^  ^  '    insuring  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  supplies, 

and  stores  of  the  United  States,  no  act  of  the  company  nor  any  law  of 
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any  State  or  Territoy  shall  impede,  delay,  or  prevent  the  said  company    TraoBportatioii 
from  performing  its  obligations  to  the  United  States  in  that  regard :  SjLj?®  t^Si*h2 
Providtdj  That  said  road  shall  be  subject  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  ^^^ed. 
for  postal,  military,  and  all  other  governmental  services,  at  fair  and    Fair  and  rea- 
reasonable  rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed  the  price  paid  by  pri-  aonable  rates  of 
vate  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service,  and  the  government  shall  at  compenaation. 
all  times  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  same  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said. 

Sec.  20.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  directors,  either    No  directors  to 
in  their  individual  capacity  or  as  members  of  an  incorporated  or  joint-  gSractinir'^'  &c 
stock  company,  to  make  any  contracts  or  agreements  with  the  said  any  part  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  construction,  equipment,  or  road, 
mnning  of  its  road,  or  to  have  any  interest  therein ;  and  all  such  con- 
tracts or  agreements  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void ;  and  all  money 
or  property  received  under  such  contracts  or  agreements  may  be  recov- 
ered back  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  by  any  stockholder. 

Sec.  21.  That  any  railroad  company  whose  route  lies  across  the  route  Railroad  com- 
of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  may  cross  the  same,  and  for  the  purpose  fhf^road*^  *''^*** 
of  crossing  shall  have  the  right  to  acquire  at  the  double  minimum  price  ^ 
all  lands,  whether  of  the  United  States  or  granted  by  this  act,  which  ^^^^^JfT®^^®* 
shall  be  needed  for  a  right  of  way  two  hundred  feet  wide  through  said  and  for  depote  at 
lands,  and  for  depots,  stations,  side-tracks,  and  other  needful  purposes,  a  certain  ^ce. 
not  exceeding  for  such  purposes  forty  acres  at  any  one  station. 

Skc.  22.  That  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Vicksburg  Rail-    New   Orleans. 
road  Company,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  shall  have  the  v?^t°if®"^TSi 
right  to  connect  by  the  most  eligible  route  to  be  selected  by  said  com-  ro^*  ^npany 
pany  with  the  said  Texas  Pacific  railroad  at  its  eastern  terminus,  and  may  connect  with 
shall  have  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  laud  to  the  same  extent  this  road, 
granted  hereby  to  the  said  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  and  in  ^^^^^^  of  right 
aid  of  its  construction  from  New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  thence  by  the      ^*^' 
way  of  Alexandria,  in  said  Stat^i,  to  connect  with  the  said  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  at  its  eastern  terminus,  there  is  hereby  granted  to    Grant  of  lands 
said  company,  itssnccessors  and  assigns,  the  same  number  of  alternate  to  aid  in  its  con- 
sections  of  public  lands  per  mile,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  a,re  by  ®^*'*^**J: 
thin  act  granted  in  the  State  of  California,  to  said  Texas  Pacific  Rail-  ^f^^  S  thTstSte 
road  Company;  and  said  lands  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  market,  of  Louisiana. 
selected,  and  patents  issued  therefor,  and  opened  for  settlement  and  pre-    Lands    to    be 
emptioD,  upon  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  time  as  is  ^*^^^|JT°  ^^*" 
provided  for  and  required  from  said  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  ™**^  ®^    ^' 
within  said  State  of  California :  Provided^  That  said  company  shall  com-  Boad  to  be  com- 
plete the  whole  of  said  road  within  five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  P*®^®d  within  five 
act.  ^®^Vk      t.    , 

8kc.  23.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Texas  Pacific  rail-  ac  Baik^SdCom^ 
road  with  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  pany    may  con- 
Company  of  California  is  hereby  authorized  (subject  to  the  laws  of  Cal-  struct  a  road  to 
ifomia)  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad  from  a  point  at  or  near  Tehachapa  ^^""^^'♦^heTexas 
Pass  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  to  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad  at  or  near  ^h  SanfW 
the  Colorado  River,  with  the  same  rights,  grants,  and  privileges,  and  cisco. 
subject  to  the  same  limitations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as  were 
granted  to  said  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  by 
the  act  of  July  twenty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  andsixty-six:  Provided^  .^'^^■^    *^** 
ktnpevtr.  That  this  section  shall  in  no  way  affect  or  impair  the  rights,  ^a  PaciflcRaif- 
preeent  or  prospective,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  road  Co.  shall  be 
or  any  other  railroad  company.  in    no  way  im- 

Approved  March  3.  1871.  paired. 


ACT  OF  MAY  2,  1872.  r 

CHAP.  CXXXII. — An  Act  nnpplementary  toan  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  incorporate     17  Stat.,  50. 
tbe  Texas  Pacific  RaOroad  Company,  and  to  aid  in  the  Constraction  of  its  Koad,     1871,    ch.    122, 
and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  vol.  xvi,  p.  573. 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rtpresentatires  of  the  United  States  Name  chan^ 
of  Aimericain  Congress  asseml)led,  That  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  ^he  ^°*^!T.®f ?v**i 
T^XBB  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  hereafter  be  "The  Texas  and  Pa-  ^"TeJasandPa- 
cifte  Railway  Company;"  and  the  said  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  ciflc  Rairy  Co." 
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The   rights.  Company  shall  have,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privile^,  and 

privileees,     and  ^^j^j^pjjjggg  heretofore  conferred  upon  tlie  said  Texas  Pacilic  Railroad 
nunohises     con-  ^       _  ^ 

ferred.  Company. 

May  issne  con-  Sec.  2.  That  the  said  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  shall 
strnction  and  have  power  and  authority  to  issue  the  construction  and  land  honds 
land  bonds.  authorized  by  the  eleventh  section  of  said  act  of  incorporation,  for  such 

Constrnction  amounts^  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of  said  road,  of 
ho^8  notto  ex-  construction  bonds,  as  said  company  may  deem  needful  to  provide  for 
mUe.  (Sesecfll*^®  construction  and  equipment  of  its  line,  and  to  inclnde  in  the  mort- 
of  prior  act.)  gag©  or  mortgages  to  secure  said  construction  bonds  all  or  any  portion 
Granted  lands  of  the  lands  granted  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  said  railroacl ;  and  in 
™* tb***  ^rt*^^  *  mortgage  or  mortgages  to  secure  said  land  bonds,  any  portion  of  said 
tos^ar^^^n^  lands  not  so  used  to  secure  the  construction  bonds  aforesaid :  and  all  or 
strnction  bonds,  any  portion  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  terms  of  consolidation  law- 
Land  bonds,  fully  authorized  by  the  fourth  section  of  said  act  of  March  third,  eighteen 
how  sectired.       hundred  and  seventy-one,  with  any  railroad  company  or  companies  to 

whom  grants  of  land  may  have  been  made,  or  may  hereafter  be  made, 
by  any  congressional,  State,  or  territorial  authority,  or  who  may  have 
purchased  the  same  previous  to  any  such  arrangement  or  consolidation, 
and  within  the  time  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  all  such 
lands  of  every  description  shall  be  subject  to  all  limitations  and  condi- 
tions now  by' law  existing  in  relation  thereto,  and  as  modified  by  this 
act;  and  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  revive,  enlarge,  extend,  or 
No  land  grant  create  any  latid  grant  whatever,  beyond  that  heretofore  granted  by  Con- 
revived,   enlarg-  gress,  and  which  shall  duly  inure  to  said  company  upon  compliance  with 
c^'at'^d'^b  ^^tWs  *^®  terms  of  this  act  in  relation  to  the  times  fixed  for  completion  of  said 
^1    *^       ^         railway,  and  all  such  mortgages  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions 

and  limitations  by  law  existing  under  this  act  and  the  acts  to  which  It 
is  Mupplementary  in  respect  to  such  lands,  and  shall  not  be  held  to  vest 
any  title  in  the  mortgage  or  create  any  lien  on  such  lands,  other  than 
such  company  is  or  may  become  lawfully  entitled  to  vest  or  create  there- 
Amount  of  land  under;  but  the  amount  of  said  land  bonds  shall  not  exceed  two  and  a 
bonds  not  to  ex-  half  dollars  per  acre  for  all  lands  covered  by  the  mortgage  or  mortgages 
ceed,  &c.  securing  the  same. 

Mortgage*  to  ^^^'  ^-  '^^^^  ^^^  t^6  mortgages  maile  and  executed  by  said  railroad 
be  filert,  and  re-  company  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
corded  intbeDe-  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  legal  execution:  Provided^ 
nartment.of  thcThat  the  aforesaid  bonds  and  the  authorized  capital  stock,  or  the  pro- 
"pro^c^eeds  of  ^^^^'^  thereof,  shall  be  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  con- 
bonds  iftid  stock,  strnction,  operation,  and  equipment  of  the  contemplated  railroad  line, 
how  only  to  be  under  lawful  contracts  with  such  parties,  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
applied.  tions  as  said  company  may  deem  needful,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of 

purchase,  consolidation,  completion,  equipment,  and  operating  of  the 

other  i*oads,  as  contemplated  by  said  act  and  specified  therein,  being  a 

Standard  of  road  part  of  the  aforesaid  railroad  line,  and  for  the  expenses  necessary  and 

and  equipment  to  incident  to  the  works  authorized  thereby :  Protidedj  however ^  That  said 

^i-S™®^'  *u    ^^'  ^^  *"^  ^^  equipment  shall  be  of  the  standard  heretofore  required  by 

?8ti51^Paci^c*rli1- ^*^®  United  States  government  for  the  existing  Pacific  railway  lines: 

ways.  And  provided  furtkery  That  said  mortgage  or  mortgages  shall  in  no  wise 

Prior  liens  not  impair  or  affect  any  lien  existing  on  the  property  of  said  company  or 

affected.  companies  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  consolidation. 

The    iron    or     Sec.  4.  That  said  road  shall  be  constructed  of  iron  or  st^el  rails  man- 

IffTil  J[™  A?™^  ufactured  from  American  ore,  except  such  as  may  have  been  contracted 

maueirom  Amer- ^      «/.  -i-tj.**  -ij  i«i-  *^ 

lean  ore,  except,  ">**  before  consobdatiou  by  any  railroad  company  which  may  be  pnr- 

^c.       '  chased  by  or  consolidated  with  this  company. 

Construction  of  gKC.  5.  That  the  said  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  shall  com- 
menced where  "i^oce  the  construction  of  its  road  at  or  near  Marshall,  Texas,  and  pro- 
^nd  to  l)e  coutin-  <^^^d  with  its  construction,  under  the  original  act  and  this  snpplenieDt. 
ued  in  wbatdirec-  or  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  derived  from  any  consolidation  as  afore- 
**"o-  said,  westerly  from  a  point  near  Marshall,  and  towards  San  Diego,  in 

^  the  State  of  California,  on  the  line  authorize<l  by  the  original  act,  and 

100  consecutive  so  prosecute  the  same  as  to  have  at  least  one  hundred  consecutive  mile* 
milestobcinnin-of  railroad  from  said  point  complete  and  in  running  order  within  two 
twIfyeftrH.^         years  after  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  so  continue  to  conscmct-,  each 

100  miles  each  y^ar  thereafter,  a  sufficient  number  of  miles,  not  less  than  one  hundred, 
y««r  thereafter,   to  secure  the  completion  of  the  whole  line,  from  the  aforesaid  point  on 

^_  .  ^  the  eastern  boundai*y  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  in 
tion'ioveureTom  **^®  ^^^  of  Califoniia,  as  aforesaid,  within  ten  years  after  the  piwsage 
May  2.1872.         ^^  *^^®  act;  and  said  road  firom  Marshall,  Texas,  throughout  the  length 

Uniform  gauge,  thereof,  shall  be  of  uniform  gauge:  Provided,  however^  That  the  saiA 
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• 

company  shall  commence  the  construction  of  said  road  from  San  Diego     Road  firom  San 
eastward  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  construct  not  ^Jf^^'aJS^K^*'^ 
less  than  ten  miles  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  and,  aft«r  ^^  built.     ^^ 
the  second  year,  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles  per  annum  in  contin- 
aous  line  thereafter  between  San  Die^o  and  the  Colorado  River,  until 
the  junction  is  formed  with  the  line  from  the  east  at  the  latter  point 
or  east  thereof;  and  upon  failure  to  so  complete  it,  Congress  may  adopt     Upon    failure, 
such  measures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  its  speedy  Con^  reas  may 
completion;  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  said  company^ to  commence S©^S^arv^°M»* 
and  prosecute  the  construction  of  its  line  from  any  other  point  or  points  cure  speedy  com- 
on  its  line;  but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  aspletion. 
to  authorize  the  grant  of  any  additional  lands  or  subsidy,  of  any  nature 
or  kind  whatsoever,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States : 
jPravidedy  That  said  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  shall  be,  and 
it  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  construct,  maintain,  control, 
and  operate  a  road  between  Marshall,  Texas,  and  Shreveport,  Louisi-  •n,^'***4  ^tween 
ana,  or  control  and  operate  any  existing  road  between  said  points,  of  shrevMwrt  to*be 
the  same  gauge  as  the  said  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad;  and  that  all  control^     and 
roads  terminating  at  Shreveport  shall  have  the  right  to  make  the  same  operated  by  Tex- 
running  connections,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  for  ««  *»<!  Paciflc. 
the  transaction  of  business  in  connection  with  the  said  Texas  and  Pacific 
railway,  as  are  granted  to  roads  intersecting  therewith :  Provided  further  y 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  changing  the  terminus  of 
said  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  from  Marshall  as  provided  in  the  origi- 
nal act. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  supple-    Repealing 
ment  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  ^   ^^' 

Approved  May  2,  1872. 


ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1873. 

CHAP.  CCLVII.— An  Act  supplemental  to  an  Actentitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the     17  Stat.,  598. 
Texas  Paciflc  Railroad  Company,  and  to  aid  in  the  Construction  of  its  Road,  and  for     1871, ch.  122,  vol. 
other  Parposes,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -one.  xvi,  p.  573. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States    Face  value  of 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  face  value  of  all  bonds  here-  ^°^  hereafter 
after  issued  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  [Railway]  Company,  and  Pac&c  S,K 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  way  Company 
and  seventy-one,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  company,  be  either  in  gold,  m»y  b©  in  gold  or 
or  other  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest,  at  like  op-  ^^^  lawful  mo- 
tion  of  the  company,  either  in  gold,  or  other  lawful  money  of  the  United  °  .* 
States;  and  any  mortgage  heretofore  executed  by  said  company,  secur-     Former   mort- 
ing  bonds  payable  in  any  lawful  money  of  the  United  Stat^  other  than  pges    legalized, 
gold,  and  the  bonds  recited  therein,  and  to  secure  which,  said  mortgage  "  SS^fil^^'* 
was  given,  are  herebv  legalized,  and  said  mortgage  and  bonds  shall  ^^  complied 
have  the  same  effect  as  though  they  had  been  authorized  by  the  act  to  with- 
which  this  is  a  supplement.    Provided,  That  in  all  respects  the  require- 
ments of  that  law  in  regard  to  such  mortgage  and  bonds  have  been  fully 
complied  with. 

Approved  March  3,  1873. 


ACT  OF  JUNE  22,  1874. 

CHAP.  CCCCVI. — An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate     13  Stat..  197. 
the  Texas  Paciflc  Railroad  Company,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and     i871,    ch.    122, 
for  other  purposes."  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  578, 

579. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  fiJ^R^^y  cSSj- 
States  of  Jmerica  in  Congress  assembledf  That  the  Texas  and  Pacific  nany  authorised 
Railway  Company  is  hereby  empowered  to  secure,  by  one  or  more  ro  secure  con- 
mortgages  upon  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  its  line,  the  construction-  etruction  bondU 
bonds  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued,  and  to  cancel  the  mortgage  g^g^^^  Ino^^ 
now  on  record  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  so  far  as  the  same  can  To  cancel  mort- 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  existing  rights,  and  to  substitate  therefor  gage  on  record 
the  mortgage  or  mortgages  hereby  authorized,  which  substituted  jr**^^"**'^^  ®^ 
mortgages  uiall  expressly  reserve  all  rights  which  may  have  been  j<q  gubimtute 
acquired  nnder  the  existing  mortgage:  ^ovidedf  That  the  aggregate  mortgages  au- 
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ihorized  by  this 
act. 

Limit  hereto- 
fore  fixed  not  to 
be  exceeded. 

What  new  mort- 

fages  shall  em- 
race. 

Consolidated 
roads,  how  to  be 
deemed. 


!No  other  or 
farther  rights 
granted. 


14  Stat,  292. 


of  the  said  bonds  to  be  issued  under  and  secured  by  said  mortgage  or 
mortgages  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  heretofore  fixed  by  Congress;  and 
said  mortgages  for  the  division  east  of  Fort  Worth  shall  embrace  the 
roads  and  property  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  of 
the  Southern  Traus^contiuental  Railway  Company,  heretofore  merged 
in  and  consolidated  with  the  said  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
under  the  authority  and  reqnirement«  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas ;  and  which  roatls  so  merged  as  aforesaid  shall  for  that  and  all 
other  purposes  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  said  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway,  and  shall  hereafter  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  and 
limitations  of  the  act  of  Congress  incorporating  said  company  and  of 
the  supplements  thereto:  And  provided  further  j  That  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  or  have  the  eifect  to  entitle  said  corporation  to  any 
other  or  further  rights  to  public  lands,  or  in  any  other  respect  ais 
against  the  United  States,  than  such  as  by  law  it  is  now  entitled  to. 
Approved  June  22,  1H74. 


LAWS   RELATING  TO  THE   SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 


Sulyect. 


Connection  with  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Connection  with  Texas  and  Pacific  ... 


Date  of  ap- 
proval. 


July  7.  1866 
Mar.  3,  1871 


United  States 
Sta>tates. 


Vol. 


14 

16 


Pa«e. 


292 

573 


CHAP.  CCLXXVin.— An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  from  the  States  of  Miaeonri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  coaat. 

Sec.  18.  Relating;  to  this  company,  will  be  found  on  page  151  of  this 
report. 


le^Stat.,  573. 


ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1871. 

CHAP.  CXXII.— An  act  to  incorporate  the  Texaa  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  it«  road,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Skc.  23.  Relating  to  this  company  will  be  found  on  page  153  of  this 
report. 


LAWS   REU/kTING  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  AND   OREGON,  AND 
THI:  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILROADS. 


Sul^ject. 


Land  grant 

Extension  of  time— eighteen  months 

Time  of  acceptance  extended  to  April  It,  1870 


Date  of  ap- 
proval 

U.  &  Statutes. 

1 

Vol.       Page. 

July  25, 1806 
June  25, 1868 
Apr.  10, 1860 

14  239 

15  80 

16  47 

14  Stat,  230. 


The  California 
and  Oregon  R.  R. 
Co.  of  California 
and  an  Oregon 
oompany  empow- 
ered to  locate  and 
oonatruct  a  rail- 
road and  tele- 
graph line. 


ACT  OP  JULY  25,  1866. 

CHAP.  CCXLn.— An  Act  granting  Lands  to  aid  in  the  Construction  of  a  RaHroad 
and  Telegraph  Line  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  California,  to  Portland,  in 
Oregon. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentativee  of  ike  Uniied 
States  ofAmeriea  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  **  California  and  Oregon 
Railroad  Company/'  organized  under  an  act  of  the  State  of  California, 
to  protect  certain  parties  in  and  to  a  railroad  snrvey,  **  to  connect  Port* 
land,  in  Oregon,  with  Marys ville,  in  California,*'  approved  April  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  such  company  organieed  under 
the  laws  of  Oregon  as  the  le^slature  of  said  State  shall  hereafter  desig- 
nate, he,  and  they  are  hereuy,  authorized  and  empowered  to  lay  out, 
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locate,  constmct,  finish,  and  maintain  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  be-    Between  Port- 
tween  the  city  of  Portland,  in  Oregon,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  }?*%^t|v  p**^ 
in  California,  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit :  The  said  California  and  cific  ^ilroad  S 
Oregon  Railroad  Company  to  construct  that  part  of  the  said  railroad  California, 
and  telegraph  within  the  State  of  California,  beginning  at  some  point     The  iJalifomia 
(to  be  selected  by  said  company)  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  ^™P^yJ^*»°^ 
the  Sacramento  valley,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  running  thence  northern  bound- 
northerly,  through  the  Sacramento  and  Shasta  valleys,  to  the  northern  ary  of  State, 
boundary  of  the  State  of  California ;  and  the  said  Oregon  company  to      The     Oregon 
construct  that  part  of  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  witnin  the  gtlract "the**  i^S 
State  of  Oregon,  beginning  at  the  city  of  Portland,  in  Oregon,  and  run-  to  the  sonthern 
ning  thence  southerly  through  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  boundary  of  Ore- 
River  valleys  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  where  the  same  gon. 
shall  connect  with  the  part  aforesaid  to  be  made  by  the  first-named 
company :  Provided^  That  the  company  completing  its  respective  part  of 
the  said  railroad  and  telegraph  from  either  of  the  termini  herein  named     r^^^  company 
to  the  line  between  California  and  Oregon  before  the  other  company  first  completing 
shall  have  likewise  arrived  at  the  same  line,  shall  have  the  right,  and  it«  part  may  con- 
the  said  company  is  hereby  authorized,  to  continue  in  constructing  the  ^\^    ^^^    ^^ 
same  beyond  the  line  aforesaid,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  ^te.  *^**''*^°    ^ 
the  unfinished  part  may  lie,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  this  act,  until 
the  said  parts  shall  meet  and  connect,  and  the  whole  line  of  said  rail- 
road and  telegraph  shall  be  completed. 

Sec.  2.  Ana  he  it  further  enactedy  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  granted     Grant  of  land, 
to  the  said  companies,  their  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  to  se- 
cure tne  safe  and  speedy  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions 
of  war,  and  public  stores  over  the  line  of  said  railroad,  every  alternate 
section  of  public  land,  not  mineral,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the  .  Twenty     sec- 
amount  of  twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile  (ten  on  each  side)  of  said    ^^^  ^^^  ™  ®' 
railroad  line;  and  when  any  of  said  alternate  sections  or  parts  of  sec-     if  any  sections 
tions  shall  be  found  to  have  been  granted^  sold,  reserved,  occupied  by  of  land  have  been 
homest'Cad  settlers,  pre-empted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands,  ^H«  ^''th '^r  f ^^df 
designated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  selected  by  said  companies  in  lieu  JJ^v'  be  sel^^ 
thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  alter-  in  lieu  thereof. 
Date  sections  designated  by  odd  numbers  as  aforesaid,  nearest  to  and 
not  more  than  ten  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  said  first-named  alternate    Limita,  lO miles 
sections ;  and  as  soon  as  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  beyond  grant, 
file  in  the  office  of  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  map  of  the  survey  of    When  maps  of 
said  railroad,  or  any  portion  thereof,  not  less  than  sixty  continuous  survey  are  filed 
miles  from  either  terminus,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  withdraw  ^°4^  *from^le' 
from  sale  public  lands  herein  granted  on  each  side  of  said  railroad,  so         " 
far  as  located  and  within  the  limit's  before  specified.    The  lands  herein    Lands  granted 
granted  shall  be  applied  to  the  building  of  said  road  within  the  States,  to  be  applied  to 
respectively,  wherein  they  are  situated.     And  the  sections  and  parts  of  building  road  in 
sections  of  land  which  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  witnin  the  [{JL  jj^^*  where 
limits  of  the  aforesaid  grant  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  double  the       Remaining 
minimum  piice  of  public  lauds  when  sold :  Provided,  That  bona  fide  and  lands  to  be  sold^ 
actual  settlers  under  the  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States  may,  ^**^{\*^  price. 
after  due  proof  of  settlement,  improvement,  and  occupation,  as  now  p,Jemption  liws 
provided  by  law,  purchase  the  same  at  the  price  fixed  for  said  lands  at  may  pimshase,  at 
the  date  of  such  settlement,  improvement,  and  occupation:  J  n<2  pi*o- what  price,  d&c. 
ridedy  alsoj  That,  settlers  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act,  who      Tnder  home- 
comply  with  the  terms  and  requirements  of  said  act,  shall  be  entitled,  J^e  noT^over' 80 
within  the  limibi  of  said  grant,  to  patents  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  acres, 
eighty  acres  of  the  land  so  reserved  by  the  United  States,  anything  in 
this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8kc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  right  of  way  through  the    Grant  of  right 
public  lands  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  granted  to  said  companies  for  of  way. 
the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line;  and  the  ri^^ht, 
power,  and  authority  are  hereby  giveii  to  said  companies  to  take  trom 
the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  Rue  of  said  road,  earth,  st<me,  timber.      Materials  for 
water,  and  other  materials  for  the  construction  thereof.     Said  right  o*  1^°*^^"*^'*°  ♦ 
way  is  granted  to  said  railroad  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  feet  in  jands.         ^^^ 
width  on  each  side  of  said  railroa<l  where  it  may  pass  over  the  public     Khcht  of  way 
lands,  including  all  necessary  grounds  for  stations,  buildings,  work-  lOO  feet  on  each 
shops,  depots,  machine-shops,  switches,  side-tracks,  turn -tables,  water-  **de  of  said  rail- 
stations,  or  any  other  structures  required  In  the  construction  and  oper-  "^^Lanas  for  sta- 
ating  of  said  road.  tions,  Ate. 
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The  President     Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enactedf  That  whenever  the  said  companiee, 
to  appoint^ 3  com.  q,.  either  of  them,  shall  have  twenty  or  more  consecutive  miles  of  any 
am^'e  road.    *^  portion  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  ready  for  the  service  con- 
templated b^  this  act,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint 
three  commissioners,  whose  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  said  com- 
pany, to  examine  the  same,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  twenty  consecu- 
tive miles  of  railroad  and  telegraph  shall  have  been  completed  and 
Comoiiasioners  equipped  in  all  respects  as  required  by  this  act,  the  said  commiBsioners 
to  report  under  shall  SO  report  under  oath  to  the  President  or  the  United  States,  and 
oath  to  the  Presi- ^liereupon  patents  shall  issue  to  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  as 

Patents  to  be  *^®  ^*^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ***®  lands  hereinbefore  granted,  to  the  extent  of 
iasaed  for  lands  ai^d  coterminous  with  the  completed  section  of  said  railroad  and  tele- 
ootemdnoas with  graph  line  as  aforesaid;  and  from  time  to  time,  whenever  twenty  or 
^^^^*^  ™*^  more  consecutive  miles  of  the  said  road  and  telegraph  shall  l>e  com- 
^  pleted  and  equipped  as  aforesaid,  patents  shall  in  like  manner  issue 

upon  the  report  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  so  on  until  the  entire 
railroad  and  telegraph  authorized  by  this  act  shall  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  patents  of  the  lands  herein  granted  shall  have  been 
issued. 
Conditions  of  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  furtha'  enacted^  That  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made 
grant.  upon  the  condition  that  the  said  companies  shall  keep  said  railroad  and 

telegraph  in  repair  and  use,  and  shall  at  all  times  trausport  the  mails 
Fair  and  rea-  upon  said  railroad,  and  transmit  dispatches  by  said  telegraph  line  for 
souable  rated  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  when  required  so  to  do  by  any 
^RaUn!ad**to  be  ^^P*"^'™®!*^  thereof,  and  that  the  government  shall  at  all  times  have 
a  pubUc  highway  ^^®  preference  in  the  use  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  therefor  at  fair 
and  free  to  the  aud  reasonable  rat*^8  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed  the  rates  paid  by 
United  States,  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service.  And  said  railroad  shall  be 
Property  and  j||j(^  remain  a  public  hichway  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  the 
Un*!^  "states  to  United  States,  free  of  alltoll  or  other  charges  upon  the  transportation 
be  transported  at  of  the  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States;  and  the  same  shall  be 
the  cost  of  the  transported  over  said  road  at  the  cost,  charge,  and  expense  of  the  cor- 
Bo™reSred^**bv  P^^^tions  or  companies  owning  or  operating  the  same,  when  so  required 
the  ^vemment  %  *^®  government  of  the  United  States. 

Companies  to  Sec.  G.  Aud  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  companies  shall  file 
fll®  •jsj'y^  Jo  tW»  their  assent  to  this  act  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  within  one 
**'R«ld tobecflJn-  ^^^^  after  the  passage  hereof,  and  shall  complete  the  first  section  of 
pleted  by  July  1.  twenty  miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  within  two  years,  and  at 
1875.  least  twenty  miles  in  each  year  thereafter,  and  the  whole  on  or  before 

r  t      b«^^^^™^  ^'^^        "Jwly,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five; 

same^as  CentiSl  *°^  ^^^  '^^'^  railroad  shall  be  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  "Central  Pa- 
Paciflc.  cilic  Railroad*'  of  California,  and  be  connected  therewith. 

Companies  to  Sec.  7.  And  be  it  farther  enacted ^  That  the  said  companies  named  in 
use  and  operate  ^ijjg  ^ct  are  hereby  required  to  operate  and  usw  the  portions  or  parts  of 
timiuos  l^e.*^"  ®^^^  railroad  and  telegraph  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  for  all 

]>urpose8  of  transportation,  travel,  and  communication,  so  far  as  the 
government  and  public  are  concerned,  as  one  connected  and  continuous 
fine;  and  in  such  operation  and  use  to  afford  and  secure  t«  each  other 
equal  advantages  and  facilities  as  to  rat-es,  time,  and  transportation. 
No  dijtcrimina- without  any  discrimination  whatever,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  full 
tion  whatever,     amount  of  damage  sustained  on  account  of  such  discrimination,  to  b© 

sued  for  and  recovered  il  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
If  eomp'an  ies     Skc.  8,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  the  said  companies  shall 
fail    to    comply  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  required,  namely,  by  not 
di?**  ^'^'^th?  *^**"t  *^^*°^  their  assent  thereto,  as  provided  in  section  six  of  this  act.  or  by 
to  *^%oid,*  i^d  "®^  completing  the  same  as  provided  in  said  section,  this  act  shall  be 
the     lands'   not  mill  and  void,  and  all  the  lands  not  conveye<l  by  patent  to  said  com- 
conveye«l  to  re-  pany  or  companies,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  date  of  any  such  failure, 
sS^*^*^^"***^®^**^^  revert  to  the  United  StatcH.  *  And  in  case  the  said  railroad  and 
Ifroadandtole.  telegraph  line  shall  not  be  kept  in  repair  and  tit  for  use,  after  the  same 
graph  line  are  not  shall  have  been  completed.  Congress  may  pass  an  act  to  put  the  same 
lept  in  repair  iu  repair  and  use,  and  may  direct  the  income  of  said  railroad  and  tele- 
Congress    may,  grapi,  iij,e  to  l»e  thereafter  devoted  to  the  United  States,  to  repay  all 

exj>enditure8  caused  by  the  default  and  neglect  of  said  C4>m panics  or 

either  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  may  fix  pecuniary  responsibility, 

not  exceeding  the  value  of  the  lands  granted  by  this  act. 

The  companies     Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  "California  and  Oregon 

b*    tf   '^^**™'i^  Railroad  Company"  and  the  said  **Oregon  Company"  shall  be  governed 

Seir   reim«^Uve  ^y  ^^^  pnivisionsof  the  general  railroad  and  telegraph  laws  of  their 

Stales.  respective  States,  as  to  the  construction  and  management  of  the  said 
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railroad  and  telegraph  liiip  hereiubefore  authorized,  in  all  matters  not 
provided  lor  in  this  act.     Wherever  the  word  **  company"  or  "compa-    The  word  "com- 
nies"  is  used  in  this  act  it  shall  he  constraed  to  embrace  the  words  P,*°y"  Klj^^"^* 
"their  associates,  successors,  and  assigns,"  the  same  as  if  the  words ©^I^^JJd'ae^ 
had  been  inserted,  or  thereto  annexed.  aims."' 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  ex-    Mineral  lands 
cepted  from  the  operations  of  this  act ;  but  where  the  same  shall  contain  f^*^  ®  ^  *?*  *"*"* 
timber,  so  much  of  the  timber  thereon  as  shall  be  required  to  construct      *  ^'^"^  * 
said  road  over  such  mineral  land  is  hereby  granted  to  said  companies : 
Provided^  That  the  term  "mineral  lands"  shall  not  include  lands  con-     "Mineral"  not 
taining  coal  and  iron.  ^^^  *°^  ^^• 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  companies  named  in  Companies  to 
this  act  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  obtain  the  con- 
SUtes,  and  be  governed  by  the  statutory  regulations  thereof  in  all  mat-  where  road  *and 
ters  pertaining  to  the  right  of  way,  wherever  the  said  road  and  tele-  telegraph  line  do 
graph  line  shall  not  pass  over  or  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  not  pass  through 
States.  public  landa. 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted,   That  Congress  may  at  any  time.     Act  may  be 
having  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  said  California  and  Oregon  railroad  amended,  &.c. 
companies,  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  re]>eal  this  act. 

Approve<l  July  *25,  1866. 


ACT  OF  JUNE  25,  ld(W. 

CHAP.  LXXX.— An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  Landu  to  aid  in     15  Stat..  80. 
the  construction  of  a  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Line  from  the  Central  Pacific  Rail-     18*6,    ch.    242, 
road,  in  California,  to  Portland,  in  Oregon."  sec.  6,  voL  idv. 

p.  241. 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepresentatives  of  the  United    Extension  of 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  six  of  an  act  enti-  Jj*"®  for  co^^- 
tled  '*  An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  and  telegraph 
telegraph  lino  from  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  in  California,  to  Port- 
land,  in  Oregon,"  approved  July  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  instead  of  the  times  now 
fixed  in  said  section,  the  first  section  of  twenty  miles  of  said  railroad 
and  telegraph  shall  be  completed  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  at  least  twenty  miles  in  each  two  years  there- 
after, and  the  whole  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  anno  Domini    July  1,1880. 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Approved  June  25,  1-S68. 


ACT  OF  APRIL  10,  lt^9. 

CHAP.  XXVIL— AnActtoamendan  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  Lauds  to  aid  in     16  Stat..  47. 
the  Construction  of  a  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Line  from  the  Central  Pacific  Rail-     1866,    ch.    242, 
road,  in  California,  to  Portland,  in  Oregon,"  approved  July  twenty-five,  eighteen  voL  xiv,  p.  239. 
hundred  and  sixty -six. 

* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Assent  of  rail- 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  six  of  an  act  entitled  J,2t  m^J"Se  Yl^ 
^<  An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  within  one  year 
telegraph  line  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  California,  to  Port-  fromdat«of  this 
land,  in  Oregon,"  approved  July  twenty-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-  a<-'t- 
six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  allow  any  railroad  com- 
pany heretofore  designated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
accordance  with  the  first  section  of  said  act,  to  file  its  assent  to  such 
act  iu  the  Department  of  the  Interi<ir  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  this  act :  and  such  filing  of  its  assent,  if  done  within  one 
year  from  the  passage  hereof,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  such  assent  had  been  filed  within  one  year  . 

after  the  passage  of  said  act :  l*roxfided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  impair  '^^^^JJ^gd?  * 
any  rights  heretofore  acquired  by  any  railroad  company  under  said  act,  "^^'ot  more  than 
nor  shall  said  act  or  this  amendment  be  construed  to  entitle  more  than  one  company  en- 
one  company  to  a  grant  of  land  :  And  provided  further,  That  the  lands  titled  to  a  grant 
granted  by  the  act  aforesaid  shall  be  sold  to  actual  settlers  only,  *"  ^J^^howand 
Quantities  not  greater  than  one-ouarter  section  to  one  purchaser,  and  to  whom  to  bo 
ror  a  price  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  sold. 

Approved  April  10,  l«ti9. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  OREGON  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 


Subject. 


I>at«of  ap> 
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United  States 
Statutes. 


Vol.    .  Page. 


Land  grant May  4,  1870 


16 


M 


16  Stat.,  94. 


ACT  OF  MAY  4,  1870. 

CHAP.  LXIX. — An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  aad 
telegraph  line  from  Portland  to  Astoria  and  McHinville,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 


Grant  of  land.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Be^n'e^entatires  of  the  United 
r^'\  *?T?^^^**5  ^^^'^  oJ  America  in  Congrejis  CLSsemhled,  That  lor  the  purpose  of  aiding 
cSmSmy.*  i»  t^^®  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telej?raph  line  from  Portland  to 

Koadfro  P  rt"  -^s^^*?  ^^^  from  a  suitable  ]^oint  of  junction  near  Forest  Gi-ove  to  the 
land  to  ^toria,  Yamhill  River,  near  McMinviUe,  in  the  Stateof  Oregon,  there  is  hereby 
and  from  Forest  granted  to  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company,  now  engaged  in  con- 
Grove  tu  the  structing  the  said  road,  and  to  their  successors  and  a-ssigns,  the  right  of 
(FoinJiU)  Bjw,  ^j^y  through  the  public  lands  of  the  width  of  one  hundred  feet  on  each 
"^Riffht    f  ®    ®       ®*     road,  and  the  right  to  take  from  the  adjacent  public  lands 

lOOi^t  on  McS  materials  for  constructing  said  road,  and  also  the  necessary  lands  for 
aide  of  road.        depoto,  stations,  side  tracks,  and  otner  needful  uses  in  operating  the 

Materials  from  road,  not  exceeding  forty  acres  at  any  one  place ;  and,  also,  each  alter- 
a^jacent  lands,     nate  section  of  the  public  lands,  not  mineral,  excepting  coal  or  iron 

Lands  or  de-  lands,  designated  by  odd  numbers  nearest  to  said  road,  to  the  amount 
pots.  &c.,  not  ex-  of  ten  such  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  thereof,  not  other- 
ceeding  40  acres  ^jg^  disposed  of  or  reserved  or  held  by  valid  pre-emption  or  homeat^id 
*  M*^  °ti*  ^  **^f  "#^*  **  ^^®  ^^™®  ^^  *^®  IJassage  of  this  act.  And  in  case  the  quantity 
land  p^  n^e.  ^  »»  ten  full  sections  per  mile  cannot  be  found  on  each  side  of  said  road. 

Lands  to  be  se-  within  the  said  limits  oi  twenty  miles,  other  lands  designated  asafore- 
lected  to  make  said  shall  be  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
up  deficiency.  ^^  either  side  of  any  part  of  said  road  nearest  to  and  not  more  than 
on^h  s^r^**  twenty-five  miles  from  the  track  of  said  road  to  make  up  such  deficiency. 

^^^'  ^'  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Oen- 
roJd°to  °^  s!i  ®''*^  Land  Office  shall  cause  the  lands  along  the  line  of  the  said  railroad 
veyed.  to  be  surveyed  with  all  convenient  speed.     And  whenever  and  as  often 

Whentobesep-  ^^  ^-^  ^^  company  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  maps 
arated  ftx)m  poo-  of  the  survey  and  location  of  twenty  or  more  miles  of  said  road,  the 
lie  lands.  gaid  Secretary  shall  cause  the  said  granted  lands  adjacent  to  and  coter- 

Remainingininous  with  such  located  sections  of  road  to  be  segregated  from  the 
i^oubfetbe^i^  P"^^*^  lands ;  and  thereafter  the  remaining  public  lands,  subject  to  sale 
imum  price.         within  the  limits  of  the  said  grant,  ^all  be  disposed  of  only  to  actual 

Homestead  ex-  settlers  at  double  the  minimum  price  for  such  lands:  And  presided  ai90y 
•mption.  That  settlers  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act  who  comply  witii 

the  terms  and  requirements  of  said  act,  shall  be  entitled,  within  the  said 
limits  of  twenty  miles,  to  patents  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  eighty 
acres  each  of  the  said  ungranted  lands,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Secretary  of  the  Sec.  3.  And  beit  Jurtherenactfd^  That  whenever  and  as  often  aa  the 
Interior  to  ap*  said  company  shall  complete  and  equip  twenty  or  more  consecutive 
KiSio]SS?to**e"i  miles  of  the  said  raihroad  and  telegraph,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
amine  road.  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  examined,  at  the  expense  of  the  company^ 

Pat  e  n  ts  for  by  three  commissioners  appointed  by  him ;  and  if  they  shall  report  that 
lands  to  be  issued  such  completed  section  is  a  first-class  railroad  and  telegraph,  properly 
when  commls-  equipped  and  ready  for  use,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  be  issued  to  the 
aectfons'^o^  rail-  <^ompany  for  so  much  of  the  said  granted  lands  as  shall  be  adjacent  to 
road  completed,  ftud  coterminous  with  the  said  complected  [completed]  sections. 

The  srauted  ^K^*  ^'  And  he  it  further  en4Mcted,  That  the  said  alternate  sections  of 
lands  to  be  sold  land  granted  by  this  act,  excepting  only  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
<»">ly  ^  **^h*l  ^'^^P^^y  to  reserve  for  depote,  stations,  side  tracts,  wood  yards,  stand- 
qwftiti6«^andat  *"^  ground,  and  other  needful  uses  in  operating  the  road,  shall  be  sold 
what  price.  by  the  company  only  to  actual  settlere,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one 

hundred  land  sixty  acres  or  a  quarter  section  to  any  one  scetler,  and  at 
prices  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre. 
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Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  company  shall,  by     Net  proceeds 
mortgaffe  or  deed  of  trust  to  two  or  more  trustees,  appropriate  and  set  25^^*to^°*t 
apart  au  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  said  granted  lands,  as  a  apart^as  a  sink- 
sinking  fund,  to  be  kept  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  ing  fand  for  the 
other  safe  and  more  productive  securities,  for  the  purchase  from  time  purchase,  &c.,  of 
to  time,  and  the  redemption  at  maturity,  of  the  first  mortgage  con-  ^'^rtai'i  bonds, 
struction  bonds  of  the  company,  on  the  road  depots,  stations,  side    Bonds  and  in- 
tracks,  and  woodyards,  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  mile  terest,  how  pay- 
of  road,  payable  in  gold  coin  not  longer  tnan  thirty  ^ears  from  date,  *"  ®" 
with  interest  payable  semi-annually  in  coin  not  exceeding  the  [rate]  of 
seven  per  centum  per  annum ;  and  no  part  of  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  said  fund  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  use  until  all  the  said    Sinking  fond  to- 
bonds  shall  have  been  purchased  or  redeemed  and  cancelled;  and  each  ^^®^  ^^^  **^' 
of  the  said  first  mortgage  bonds  shall  bear  the  certificate  of  the  trustees,     BoQds  to  bear 
setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  secured  and  its  payment  certificate  of 
provided  for.    And  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  concurrently  trustees, 
with  the  State  courts,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  subject  to  appeal      ^^^  ^'^^  this 
and  writ  of  error,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section.  provisionT^ 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  company  shall  file    Company  to  fi]e 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  assent  to  this  act  within  one  year  assent  within, 
from  the  time  of  its  passage;  and  the  foregoing  grant  is  upon  condition  ^%     ,j..        ^^ 
that  said  company  snail  complete  a  section  of  twenty  or  more  miles  of  ^y^^^  ^gnnu 
said  railroad  and  telegraph  within  two  years,  and  the  entire  railroad  and 
telegraph  within  six  years,  from  the  same  date. 

Approved  May  4, 1870. 
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APPENDIX  6. 

Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pact/So  Railway  Company y  appointed  by  the  President 

ApHl  28, 1881. 

R.  H.  Baker Racin'e,  Wiscomdn. 

Charles  B.  Peck Port  Huron,  Michigan. 

(Jeorge  W.  Frost - Omaha,  Nehraska. 

A.  Kountze New  York  City,  New  York. 

S. T.Everett Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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APPENDIX    lO. 

Bepot't  on  the  quajiHty  and  value  of  puMic  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construe 

tion  of  the  Pacific  Railroads : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  3,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  prepared  in  this  office  in  com- 
pliance with  your  request  of  June  18, 1880,  indorsed  on  a  draught  of  a  resolution  which 
the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads  authorized  you  to  report  to  the  House  at  its  last 
session,  but  which  in  the  press  of  other  business  was  not  reached  before  adjournment. 
As  the  design  of  the  resolution  proposed  was  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible 
all  facts  connected  with  the  land  grants  made  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  railroads,  special  inquiry  has  been  made  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fullest  information. 

The  report  has  been  shaped  so  as  to  take  up  separately  each  one  of  the  four  great 
transcontinental  routes  or  railroads  located  on  the  forty-seventh,  fortieth,  thirty-hfth, 
and  thirty-second  parallels  of  north  latitude,  giving  details  as  to  each  main  and 
branch  line,  with  a  general  reoapitulation  showing  the  whole  result. 
Ver>'  respectfully, 

THEO'S  FRENCH,  Auditor, 
Hon.  Robert  M.  McLane, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads, 

House  of  Representatives, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Washington,  D,  C,  January  26,  1881. 

report  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  public  lands  granted  by  congress 
TO  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  pacific  railroads. 

The  proposed  resolution  in  regard  to  the  matters  embraced  in  this  report  is  as 
follows : 

*^ Resolved,  «f'c.,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroads,  by  subcommittee,  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  public  lands  heretofore  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  railroads  which  have  not  vested  in  said  roads  by  the  terms  ©f  the  sev- 
eral laws  granting  such  lands,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  said  lauds  which 
have  vested  in  said  roads,  how  the  same  have  been  disposed  of;  at  what  price,  and 
also  how  the  proceeds  of  the  same  have  been  disposed  of ;  also,  the  cost  (in  de- 
tail) of  the  construction  of  completed  road,  and  the  estimated  cost  (in  detail)  of  the 
construction  of  road  necessary  to  be  built  in  order  to  complete  the  said  railroads  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law ;  also,  to  ascertain  the  coat  or  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  any  and  all  railroads  built,  or  proposed  to  be  built,  parallel  or 
adjacent  to  the  said  railroads,  whether  or  not  the  same  are  located  on  the  line  or  lands 
reserved  by  any  of  the  said  granting  acts  of  Congress ;  with  authority  to  employ  a 
clerk  during  that  time,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 
and  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  or  examine  the  same  at  the  principal  offices  of  said 
railroads;  and  all  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House." 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  Pacific  railroads  have  been  classified  as  follows, 
namely : 

1.  Northern,  or  route  on  forty- seventh  parallel  of  latitude. 

2.  Union  Central,  or  route  on  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

\\,  New  Mexico  Southern,  or  route  on  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude. 

4.  T*»xas  Southern,  or  route  on  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  first,  or  northern,  line  is  known  as  Northern  Pacific,  and  extends  from  the  Mon- 
treal River,  in  Wisconsin,  to  Puget  Hound,  Washington  Territory.  Branch  roads  are 
intende<l  to  be  built  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  to  other  points,  as  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able.    The  main  line  and  the  branch  to  Portland  (mly  have  land  grants. 

The  second,  or  Union  Central,  line  embraces  the  roads  heretofore  known  as  Union 
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Pacific,  Central  Pacific.  Kansas  Pacific,  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  and  Sionx  City 
and  Pacific,  all  of  which  are  snhsidized  with  bonds  as  well  as  lands.  It  also  embracer 
in  its  system  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in 
Nebraska,  which  are  sabsidized  with  land  only. 

The  third,  or  New  Mexico  Southern  line,  extends  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  through 
the  Indian  Territory  to  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  a  subsidy  of  lands 
only. 

Tne  fourth,  or  Texas  Southern  line,  extends  from  Louisiana  through  Texas  to  connect 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  River,  thus  obtaining  a  through 
line  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.    This  line  has  a  subsidy  of  lands  only. 

NORTHERN,   OR  ROUTE  ON  FORTY-SEVENTH  PARALLEL. 

The  Xorthem  Pacific  Eailroad  Company, — ^This  company  was  chartered  by  an  act  o^ 
Congress  approved  July  2, 1864,  entitled  '^An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  by  the  northern  route"  (13  Stat.,  365). — lieport  of  the  Auditor  of  Railroad  Ac- 
counts,  1880,  pajy^e  152. 

Section  1  designates  the  route  as  follows,  namely :  '^  Beginnins^  at  a  point  on  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin ;  thence  westerly  by  the  most  eligi- 
ble railroad  route,  as  shall  be  determined  by  said  company,  within  the  territory  of  tne 
United  States,  on  a  line  north  of  the  forty-fifth  de^^e  of  latitude  to  some  point  on 
Puget  Sound,  with  a  branch,  via  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  a  point  at  or 
near  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  leaving  the  main  trunk-line  at  the  most  suit- 
able place,  not  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  its  western  terminus." 

Section  2  grants  to  the  company  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  to  the 
extent  of  ^*  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  railroad,  including  all 
necessary  ground  for  station  buildings,  workshops,  depots,  machine-shops,  switches, 
side  tracks,  turn-tables,  and  water-stations." 

Section  3  grants  to  the  company  "every  alternate  section  of  public  land,  not  min- 
eral, desi^ated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile, 
on  each  side  of  said  railroad  line,  as  said  company  may  aulopt,  through  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  ten  alternate  sections  of  land  per  mile  on  each  side  of  said 
railroad  whenever  it  passes  through  any  State,  and  whenever  on  the  line  thereof  the 
United  States  have  full  title,  not  reserved,  sold,  granted,  or  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  free  from  pre-emption  or  other  claims  or  rights,  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  rail- 
road is  definitely  fixed,  and  a  plat  thereof  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office." 

Section  6  enacts  *'that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  cause  the  lands  to 
be  surveyed  for  forty  miles  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the  entire  line  of  said  road,  after 
the  general  route  shall  be  fixed,  and  as  fast  as  may  be  required  by  the  construction  of 
said  railroad;  and  the  odd  sections  of  land  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  liable  to  sale 
or  entry  or  pre-emption  before  or  after  they  are  surveyed,  except  by  said  company, 
as  provided  in  this  act;  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  September,  1841,  granting 
pre-emption  rights,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  of  the  act  entitled  *An  act 
to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,^  approved  May  20, 1662, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  all  other  lands  on  the  line  of  *said  roml 
when  surveyed,  excepting  those  hereby  granted  to  said  company.  And  the  reserved 
alternate  sections  shall  not  be  sold  by  the  government  at  a  price  less  then  |2.50  per  acre 
when  ofiiered  for  sale." 

Sections  8  and  9  give  the  conditions  attached  t-o  the  grant  as  follows,  namely :  *  *  That 
each  and  every  grant,  right,  and  privilege  herein  are  so  made  and  given  to  and  ac- 
cepted by,  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  upon  and  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  namely :  That  the  said  company  shall  commence  the  work  on  said  road 
within  two  years  from  the  approval  of  this  act  by  the  President,  and  shall  complete 
not  less  than  fifty  miles  per  year  after  the  second  year,  and  shall  construct,  e(|uip, 
furnish,  and  complete  the  whole  road  by  the  4th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1876;"  and  **that 
the  United  States  make  the  several  conditioned  grants  herein,  and  that  the  said 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  accept  the  same,  upon  the  further  condition  that 
if  the  said  company  make  any  breach  of  the  conditions  hereof,  and  allow  the  Mame  to 
continue  for  upward  of  one  year,  then,  in  such  case,  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  United 
States,  by  its  Congress,  may  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be  needful  and 
necessary  to  insure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  said  road.  ^ 

Section  10  enacts  that  **no  mortgage  or  construction  bonds  shall  ever  be  issued  by 
said  company  on  said  road,  or  mortgage,  or  lien  made  in  any  way,  except  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Section  20  enacts  **that  the  better  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  act,  namely,  to 
promote  the  public  interest  and  welfare  by  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line,  and  keeping  the  same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  governiiieut 
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at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  time  of  war,  the  use  and  benefits  of  the  same  for  postal, 
military,  and  other  purposes,  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  having  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  said  Northern  Pact  tic  Rauroad  Company,  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
act." 

The  joint  resolution  approved  Ma^  7, 1866  (14  Stats.,  355),  extended  the  time,  for  com- 
mencing and  completing  the  railroad,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  (See  Report  of  An- 
cUtor  01  Railroad  Accounts  for  1880,  page  159.) 

The  joint  resolution  approved  July  1,  1868  (15  Stats.,  255),  amended  section  8  of  the 
original  act,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  *^  That  each  and  every  grant,  ri^ht,  and  privilege 
herein,  are  so  made  and  given  to  and  accepted  by  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany upon  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  namely:  That  the  said  company 
shall  commence  the  work  on  said  road  within  two  years  from  and  after  the  2d  day  of 
July,  1868,  and  shall  complete  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles  per  year  after  the  second 
year  thereafter,  and  shall  construct,  equip,  furnish,  and  complete  the  whole  road  by 
the  4th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1877."    (Auditor's  Report  for  1880,  page  159.) 

By  the  joint  resolution  approved  March  1,  1869  (15  Stats.,  346),  Congress  gave  its 
consent  for  the  company  'Ho  issue  its  bonds,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  mortgage  upon 
its  railroad  aud  its  telegraph  line,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  con- 
struct said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  between  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound,  and 
also  upon  its  branch  to  a  point  at  or  near  Portland,  Oregon."  (Auditor's  Report  for 
1880,  paiBje  160.) 

The  joint  resolution  of  April  10, 1869  (16  Stats.,  57),  authorized  the  construction  of 
a  branch  from  a  point  near  Portland  to  Puget  Sound  (the  line  from  Kalama  to  Tacoma, 
constructed  and  m  operation). 

By  resolution  of  May  31, 1870  (16  Stats., 378), Congress  authorized  the  company  ''to 
issue  its  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  its  road,  and  to  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage  on  its  property  and  rights  of  property  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions, 
real, personal,  and  mixed, including  its  franchise  as  a  corporation";  also,  to  construct 
its  main  line  via  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  with  a  branch  across  the  Cascade 
Monntains  to  Puget  Sound;  and  increased  the  indemnity  limits  to  sixty  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road. 

Section  2  of  this  resolution  provides  "that  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter  or  amend 
this  joint  resolution,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  said  company  and  any  other 
parties."    (Auditor's  Report  for  1880,  page  161.) 

Under  the  authority  of  this  resolution  the  company,  on  July  1, 1870,  issued  its  thirty- 
year  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7.3  i>er  cent,  per  annum,  and  secured  the 
same  by  a  mortgage,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  to  an  amount  of  about  thirty 
million  dollars.  On  the  I6th  of  April,  1875,  the  company  having  previously  defaulted 
on  its  interest,  in  proceedings  of  foreclosure  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  appointed  a  receiver.  By  a  decree  of  that  court  the 
property  and  franchises  were  sold  at  auction  August  12, 1875,  and  were  purchased  by  a 
committee  of  bondholders,  the  sale  being  confirmed  by  the  court  August  25, 1875.  The 
company  was  re-organized  September  30, 1875,  upon  a  plan  by  which  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  of  the  company  were  reimbursed  for  the  prmcipal  and  interest  up  to  and  includ- 
ing July  1, 1878,  in  preferred  stock  at  par,  whicn  it  was  proposed  to  issue  to  the  amount 
of  151,000,000.  This  preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  8  per  cent,  dividends  before  any  divi- 
dends are  paid  on  the  common  stock,  and  is  receivable  at  par  for  lands  belonging  to 
the  company  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Common  stock  was  issued  to  the  holders  of 
the  stocK  of  the  old  company,  share  for  share,  and  $49,000,000  of  the  common  stock 
have  been  issued,  the  plan  of  reorganization  being  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
company  for  1876,  page  43. 

In  1879  the  company  placed  first  mortgages  upon  the  Missouri  and  Pend  d'Oreille 
divisions  of  its  road,  and  to  June  30, 1880,  had  issued  nearly  four  million  dollars  of  the 
bonds  secured  thereby.  On  January  1,  1881,  the  company  executed  a  general  first 
mortgage  on  all  its  railroads,  lands,  property,  and  franchises  to  secure  anissue  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $25,000  per  mile  of  the  main  and  branch  lines,  payable  in  forty  years, 
and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  last  mortgage  pro- 
vides for  taking  up,  retiring,  and  canceling -the  bonds  issued  on  the  Missouri  and  Pend 
d'Oreille  divisions;  it  is  also  provided  in  the  mortgage  that  all  moneys  derived  from 
the  sales  of  lands  are  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
bonds;  a  sinking  fund  is  also  created,  beginning  July  1, 1886,  by  which  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  trustee,  in  equal  semi-annual  installments. 

From  the  reports  of  the  General  Land  Office  the  rights  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  attached  to  their  grant  as  follows,  namely :  By  map  of  general  route, 
through  Minnesota  and  part  of  Washington  Territory,  August  13, 1870;  through  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Idaho,  and  a  part  of  Washington  Territory,  February  21,  1872;  of  a 
branch  line  in  Washington  Territory,  August  15,1873;  from  Thomson  to  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  November  21,1871;  from  Moorhe^,  Minn.,  to  Bismarck,  Dak.,  May  26, 1873; 
from  Kalaroa  to  Teniuo.  Wash.,  September  13,1873;  from  Tenino  to  Tacoma.  Wash., 
May  14, 1874. 
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The  coDstmction  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  begun  July  1, 1870,  and  be- 
tween that  date  and  March  1, 1874,  a  period  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  tive  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  of  subsidized  road  had  been  completed  and  put  in  operation. 
To  November  1,1881,  six  hundred  and  eichty  miles  have  been  completed  and  put  in 
operation,  in  addition  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  other  road  in  operation  and 
aoout  one  hundred  miles  of  new  road  not  quite  finished ;  in  all,  one  thousand  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acceptance  of  the  several  sections  of  subsidized  rail- 
road of  this  company : 


I 


o 

i 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 


From — 


ThomBOD,  MiDn . . . 

Kalama 

Fargo 

Tenino 

Missouri  River 

One    hundredth 
mile-post 

TotaJ 


To— 


Miles. 


.as 

Be 

K 


RedRiver 228 

Tenino.Wash 65 

Bismarck,  Dak 196.4 


Tacoma, ^ash !!!!!!] !!!!      4o!l  i  Mar. 


One    hundredth    mile-  J    100      |  July 

post. 
One  hundred  and  fiftieth        50 

mile-post  west.  i 


Oct.  1, 1872  j  Dec.  10, 1872  Jan.  6, 1873 
July  15, 1873  '  Aug.  16, 1873  Sept.  10. 1873 
Oct  1, 1873  I  Nov.  24, 1873  Dec.  1, 1878 
1, 1874  I  Mar.  5, 1874  i  May  12, 1874 
1, 1880  1  July  26, 1880    Aug.  16, 1880 


Nov.   1,1880    Nov.  20, 1880    Deo.    20,1880 


Total 679.5 


The  length  of  road  and  extent  of  land  grant  for  the  whole  line  included  in  the  char- 
ter act  and  amendments  may  be  stated  approximately  as  follows,  namely : 


Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Dakota.... 


Montana  .... 

Idaho 

Washington 


Total 


State  or  Territory. 


Miles  of 
road. 


110 
265 
450 
800 
75 
750 

2,450 


Acres  per 
mile  of 
road. 


12,800 
12,800 
25,600 
25,600 
25,600 
25,600 


Total  acres 
granted. 


1.408,000 

3,301000 

11,520,000 

20,  480, 000 

1.920,000 

19, 200.  OOO 


*23, 640       57.  020,  000 


•Average. 
The  latest  estimate  of  lands  which  the  company  may  obtain,  is  as  follows,  namely  : 


Miles.       Acres. 


Minnesota  and  Dakota  dirision 426 

Missouri  division 217 

Yellowstone  division '  340 

Roc ky  Mountain  division 198 

Clark  «  Fork  division 282 

Pend  d'Oreille  division 209 

Main  line  to  Tacoma  across  Cascade  Mountains 250 

Branch  from  Pend  d'Oreille  division  to  Kalama 250 

Pacific  division 145 

Totals 2,317 

Estimated  for  Wisconsin  division 112 


5,500,000 
4.600.000 
7,400.000 
4,000.000 
5,800,000 
3,600,000 
4,800.000 
4,000.000 
2, 300,  000 

42.  000.  000 

500.000 


To  June  3,  1880,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  746,509  acres.  The  com- 
pany has  earned  bv  construction  about  fifteen  million  acres  of  land  to  November  1, 
1880,  and  sold  to  June  :W,  1880,  2,600,000  acres  for  $9,000,000.  The  price  of  the  com- 
pany's agricultural  lands  is  $2.50  per  acre;  coal  and  timber  lands  being  reserved  from 
sale  until  the  country  is  occupied.    The  lands  i\ot  yet  earned  by  the  company  are 
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aboat  twenty-seven  million  acres,  sit  aated  chiefly  iu  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
Territories. 

The  value  of  the  company's  lands  vested  and  unvested  may  he  reasonably  estimated 
at  $2.50  per  acre,  so  that  the  lands  unsold  are  worth,  say,  .39,900,000  acres  at  $2.50, 
^9,750,000.  For  a  description  of  some  of  these  lands  reference  is  made  to  page  82  of 
the  last  annual  report  of  tne  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts. 

In  1874  the  company  in  its  report  to  this  department  gave  the  cost  of  the  road  and 
fixtures  to  June  30,1874,  as  $21,353,416.11,  and  to  that  time  had  constructed  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  of  railroad,  being  an  average  cost  of  $40,289  per  mile.  The  ex- 
penditure by  items  is  as  follows  : 

Surveys $1,108,278  52 

Construction,  including  docks  and  wharves 14, 446,  :^6  54 

Auxiliary  and  connecting  rail  and  wat-er  lines 2, 728, 980  09 

Equipment 2,434,346  25 

General  and  incidental  expenses  during  construction 635, 454  71 

Total 21,353,416  11 

In  addition  to  these  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  the  company  has  constructed 
a  branch  line  in  Washington  Territory  from  Taooma  to  WUkeson,  thirty-two  miles  iu 
length. 

The  road  yet  to  be  constructed  and  accepted  may  be  stated  as  follows,  with  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  same,  namely  : 

Wisconsin  division — Montreal  River  to  Thompson  Junction,  122  miles, 
at  $20,000  per  mile $3,440,000  m 

Missouri  division — Missouri  River  to  Yellowstone  River,  217  miles,  at 
$12,000  per  mile,  including  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River 
at  Bismarck,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  nearly  $1,000,000,  or 
about 3,500,000  00 

Yellowstone,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Clark's  Fork  divisions — Yellowstone 
River  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  820  miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile 24, 600, 000  00 

Pend  d'Oreille  division — Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  to  Columbia  River,  209 
miles,  at$21,500per  mile 4,500,000  00 

Columbia  River  division — Junction  of  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  to 
Portland,  238 miles,  at  $31,500  per  mile 7,500,000  00 

Cascade  Mountain  division— -Junction  of  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  to 
Puget  Sound,  219  miles,  at  $.30,000  per  mile 6,570,000  00 

Pacific  division— Portland  to  Kalama,  40  miles,  at  $25,000  per  mile 1, 000, 000  00 

Total  road  to  be  constructed,  1,865  miles,  at  an  estimated  average 
cost  of$26,868  per  mile,  amounting  to 50,110,000  00 

The  entire  road  when  completed,  2,700  miles,  will  have  cost  about  seventy-five  mill- 
ion dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  $28,000  per  mile. 

The  conditions  of  all  government  service  on  this  road  dro  found  in  section  11  of  the 
charter  act,  among  which  one  is,  that  the  road  is  ^^  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Con- 
gress may  impose  restricting  the  charges  for  such  government  transportation." 

THE   UNION-CENTRAL  LINE,   OR  ROUTE. 

This  line  being  composed  of  a  main  and  branch  lines  having  diiFerent  owners,  will 
be  treated  separately,  and  in  the  following  order:  1.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company ; 
2.  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company ;  and  3,  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph 
Company,  composing  the  (4)  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company^  consolidated;  5.  Cen- 
tral Facinc  Railroad  Company ;  6.  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ;  and  (7)  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  Railroad  Company,  composing  the  (8)  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  9.  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  10.  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  11.  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  iu 
NebrasKa. 

Hie  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. — This  companv,  chartered  by  acts  of  Congress 
approved  July  1,  1862  [12  Stat.,  489],  and  July  2, 18l)4  [13  Stat.,  :te6],  received  from 
the  United  States  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  railroad  and 
telegraph  line,  amounting  to  twenty  sections,  or  12,800  acres,  per  mile  of  road. 

The  length  of  road  subsidized  is  1,038.68  miles,  extending  from  the  Missouri  River, 
near  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  a  point  five  miles  west  of  the  crossing  of  the  Utah  Central 
Railroad  in  Ogden,  Utah.  If  none  of  the  land  had  been  previously  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States  the  total  grant  would  have  been  13,295,104  acres.  The  quantity  which 
the  company  will  obtain  is  estimated  by  the  General  Land  Office  to  be  about  twelve 
million  acres :  but  the  estimate  of  the  land  commissioner  of  the  company  places  it  at 
11,200,000  acres. 
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The  location  of  the  lands  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows,  namely :  4,800,000  acres 
in  Nebraska,  4,600,000  acres  in  Wyoming,  700,000  acres  in  Colorado,  and  1,100,000 
acres  in  Utah ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  3,500,000  acres  are  agrioultaral  lands, 
4,000,000  acres  are  crazing  lands,  and  3,700,000  acres  desert  or  waste.  About  two 
million  acres  of  the  *^  agricultural "  lands  remained  unsold  December  31, 1879,  worth, 
at  an  average  price  or  $3.r)0  per  acre,  $7,000,000:  abont  four  million  acres  of  the 
"grazing"  lands,  worth,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  $5,000,000;  in  all,  worth  $12,000,000— 
without  estimating  anything  for  the  3,700,000  acres  of  desert  lands.  To  June  30, 1880, 
1,859,475  acres  of  laud  had  been  patented  to  the  company.  To  December  31, 1879,  the 
company  had  sold  nearly  two  million  acres,  as  follows : 


Tear. 


1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


128,825.28 
164, 058. 62 
206.605.97 
172. 108. 67 
177, 083.  50 
235,749.14 
111,965.55 
128, 696. 21 
69. 015. 87 
818, 903. 47 
243.887.81 


Avenge 

price 
per  acre. 


4.555 

4.385 

3.855 

4.39 

5.55 

4.66 

3. 66 

3.02 

4.98 

4.88 

4.141 


Amoimt. 


$586, 

719. 

795. 

756, 

963, 

1.099, 

409, 

389, 

343, 

1,557, 

1.007. 


808  29 
756  14 
557  53 
430  94 
030  33 
467  21 
910  10 
778  46 
768  03 
082  32 
855  03 


Total  for  eleyen  years 1, 956, 340. 59 


4.42    I    8,648.447  97 


From  these  sales  forfeited  and  canceled  contracts  must  be  deducted,  which  leaves 
the  net  sales  to  the  same  date  1,608,438  acres,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $6,916,811.58, 
being  an  average  price  of  $4.41  per  acre. 

The  lands  are  sold  in  small  tracts,  averaging  about  100  acres  to  /each  purchaser,  so 
that  there  have  been  15,000  to  16,000  purchasers.  Some  sales  are  made  for  cash,  but 
the  large  majority  of  the  sales  have  been  on  time,  deferred  payments  drawing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  sales,  interest,  forfeitures,  &o.,  to  December  31, 1879,  have  been 
$8,173^846.83,  of  which  amount  $4,412,033.88  has  been  received  in  cash,  and  the  re- 
mainder, $3,761,812.95,  in  notes  or  land  contracts  yet  to  be  paid.  These  gross  proceeds 
are  applied  to  the  redemption  of  land-grant  mortgage  bonds,  of  which  $10,400,000  have 
been  issued  and  $4,101,000  redeemed. 

The  expenses  of  the  land  department,  taxes  on  land,  &c.,  amounting  to  $1,889,877. 68 
to  December  31,  1879,  have  been  paid  by  the  company  out  of  its  ordinary  income. 

The  cost  of  the  railroad  and  its  equipment  to  December  31,  1879,  amounted  to 
$118,682,223.96,  or  at  the  rate  of  $114,262.54  per  mile.  The  details  are  aa  follows, 
namely : 

Payments  to  contractors : 

'^Oakes  Ames"  contract $57,140,102  94 

"  Davis  contract " 23,129,671  01 

^»Hoxie  contract" 11,966.799  63 

Total  contracts 92,236,573  58 

Expended  by  the  company  for — 

Rightofway $165,675  66 

Fencing  and  crossings 250,700  68 

Roadbed  and  track 100,375  78 

Coal-shids 13,912  33 

Bridging,  piling,  and  trestling 158,542  51 

Snow-sheds  ana  snow-fences 393,978  14 

Passenger  and  freight  buildings 1,059,904  27 

Machine-shops,  car-shops,  macliinery,  engine-houses,  and  turn-tables.  436,012  21 

Water-tanks,  wells,  pumping-houseA,  &c 124,591  48 

Hotels,  tenements,  &c 226,790  77 

Rolling-mills,  scrap-furnaces,  rail-mills,  &c 228,968  09 

Equipment  other  tnan  furnished  by  contractors !8, 193,998  69 

Express  outfit 12,503  71 

Govemraout  commissiouen^  and  government  directors  during  period  of 

construction 188,630  13 

Omaha  bndge  and  approaches 2,255,089  30 

Engineering,  agencies,  «Jtc 1,891,510  57 

Total  cost  of  construction 101,937,757  90 
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Leas  sale  of  constmcted  road $2,840,000  00 

Sale  of  constructed  telegraph  line 104,432  54 

Total  amount  sold |2,944,432  54 

Net  cost  of  property ^- 98,993,325  36 

Interest  and  discoant  expenses  daring  oonstmction  : 

Interest,  discount,  and  commissions $2, 750, 284  63 

Losses  on  secnrities 12,215,868  39 

Interest  paid  on  bonds  outstanding 4,000,000  00 

Discount  on  Omaha  bridge  bonds 440,000  00 

Interest  on  Omaha  bridffe  bonds 162,329  94 

Premium  on  Omaha  bridge  bonds 8,032  25 

Expenses  paying  drawn  bondS|  &c 4,446  02 

Totalamount,  interest,  &^c 19,580,961  23 

Unexplained  difference  between  cost  as  stated  on  ledger  and  items  as 
above 107,937  37 

Total  cost  ofroad  and  equipment 118,682,223  96 


The  cost  of  buildlnff  and  equipping  a  railroad  like  the  Union  Pacific  main  line  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Ogaen,  with  similar  grades  and  on  the  same  route,  the  whole  of  it 
laid  with  steel  rails^  at  the  present  time  may  be  stated  approximatelv  at  $32,000,000 ; 
say  five  hundred  miles.  Council  Bluffs  to  Cheyenne,  at  $20,000  per  mile,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  Cheyenne  to  Ogden,  at  $40,000  per  mile. 

Tke  Kansas  Padflo  Bailwaif  Company, — ^This  company,  originally  known  as  <  ^  the  Leav- 
enworth, Pawnee  and  Western  Railroad  Company,''  ana  afterwards  as  ''the  Union 
Pacfiio  Railway  Company,  eastern  division,''  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Kansas  Feb- 
ruary L  1855,  and  received  from  the  United  States,  under  the  Pacific  Railroad  act  be- 
fore referred  to,  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  railroad  and 
telegraph  line.    The  grant  was  twenty  sections,  or  12,800  acres  per  mile  of  road. 

The  length  of  road  subsidized  is  638.6  miles,  extending  from  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  Kansas  City,  to  Denver,  Colorado.  The  Quantity  of  land 
granted  would  have  amounted  to  8,174,000  acres  if  none  of  the  lands  nad  been  other- 
wise or  previously  disposed  of  by  the  government.  The  General  Land  Office  has  es- 
timated that  the  company  will  receive  about  six  million  acres,  but  the  land  commis- 
sioner of  the  company  estimates  about  two  hundred  thousand  acres  more. 

The  location  of^this  company's  lands  is  as  follows,  namely:  2,600,000  acres  in  Colo- 
rado. 3,600,000  acres  in  Kansas.  Of  these  probably  one-third — say  2,000,000  acres — 
are  ''grazing"  lauds,  and  the  remainder — say  4,000,000  acres — are  " a^cultural." 
The  lands  which  were  unsold  December  31, 1879,  lie  chiefly  in  Western  Kansas:  about 
two  million  acres  between  Manhattan,  Riley  County,  and  Grinnell,  Gove  County, 
worth  on  an  average  nearly  three  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  remainder— 2,800,000  acres^ — 
between  Grinnell  and  Denver,  worth  prooably  ^  an  acre ;  in  all,  worth  about  eleven 
million  dollars. 

To  June  30,  1880,  828,830.44  acres  had  been  patented  to  the  company. 

To  December  31,  1879,  the  company  had  sold  1,521,111.53  acres,  as  follows,  namely  l 
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Forfeited  and  canceled  contracts  for  229,657.16  acres,  amounting  to  $737,979.72; 
being  deducted,  leaves  the  net  sales  1,291,454.37  acres,  and  the  amount  foB  which,  sold 
14,419,960.49,  or  an  average  of  $3.42  per  acre. 
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The  lands  have  been  eold  principally  on  time,  at  one-fifth  cash  and  balance  in  fonr 
annual  installments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  cross  proceeds  of  sales,  interest,  forfeitures,  ^c,  to  December  31, 1879,  have  been 
$4,404,23*2.52,  of  which  $3,016,022.60  has  been  received  in  cash,  and  the  remainder, 
$1,388,209.92,  is  held  as  land  notes  or  contracts.    By  the  terms  of  the  land-grant  mort- 

fages,  the  gross  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  are  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
onds  issued  thereon.    The  expenses,  commissions,  taxes,  &c.,  paid  to  December  31, 
1879,  have  amounted  to  $694,997.90. 

To  December  31,  1879,  the  cost  of  this  railroad  and  its  equipment — 670.5  miles — is 
reported  by  the  company  as  $34,359,540.66,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $51,244.65  per  mile. 

A  railroad  like  the  Kansas  Pacific,  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  most  of  it  through 
a  rolling  prairie  countiy,  could  be  built  with  steel  rails  at  this  time  for  $15,000  per 
mile,  and  fully  equipped  for  $5,000  per  mile ;  in  all,  1^,000  per  mile,  or  $13,500,000. 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company, — This  company  was  incorporated  No- 
vember 19,  1^,  under  the  general  laws  ot  the  Territory  of  Colorado  relating  to  cor- 
porations, and  was  organized  December  14,  1867,  with  a  board  of  trustees.  The  first 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  was  held  on  December  14, 1868,  v  hen  permanent  oflS- 
cers  were  elected. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1869,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, eastern  division,  was  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and 
Telej^ph  Company  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  subject  to  all  the  obligations,  per- 
taining to  that  piui;  of  its  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  betwe«*n  Denver  City  and 
Cheyenne.  Under  this  law  the  company  obtained  its  land  grant  of  twenty  sectionsy  or 
12,800  acres,  per  mile. 

The  length  of  road  constructed  is  105.89  miles,  which  entitles  the  company  to 
1,355,292  acres  of  land;  but  the  Qeneral  Land  Office  estimates  the  grant  which  the 
companywill  eventually  receive  as  L100,000  acres,  while  the  estimate  of  the  company 
is  only  971,771  acres,  80*0,000  acres  of  which  are  covered  by  a  first  mortgage  given  to 
secure  an  issue  of  $2,500,0(0  of  bonds.  The  company's  offict-rs  in  1870  estimated  the 
value  of  the  800,000  acres  included  in  the  mortgage  at  $3,000,000. 

All  of  the  company's  lands  are  in  Colorado  and  are  among  the  most  fertile  and  val* 
uable  portion  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  that  State,  and  some  of  the  lands  have  val- 
uable coal  deposits. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  building  the  railroad,  all  of  the  company's  lands 
granted  by  Congress  over  and  above  the  800,000  acres  covered  by  the  mortgage  referred 
to  were  to  revert  to  the  contractors.  These  lands  being  left  out  of  the  question,  the 
company  had  remaining  December  31,  1879,  639,269  acres  unsold,  the  average  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  $2.50  per  acre,  amounting  to  $1,598,170.  To  June  30, 1880, 
only  49,811.59  acres  had  been  patented  to  the  company.  December  31, 1879,  the  com- 
pany had  sold  lands  as  follows : 
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Deducting  canceled  sales,  the  net  quantity  sold  during  this  period  was  160,731.89 
acres  for  $713,881.13,  or  at  an  average  price  of  $4.44  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  the  road,  105.89  miles,  as  reported  to  this  office,  is  $6,495,350.  But  no 
details  of  the  expenditures  have  been  obtained ;  it  was  accepted  by  the  President  May 
2,  1872.  A  parallel  road  like  this  could  be  built  to-day  for  $15,000  per  mile,  say  for 
$1,600,000. 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, — ^This  company  is  the  successor,  by  consolidation,  to 
the  Union,  Kansas,  and  Denver  Pacific  Companies. 

Summarizing  the  statements  heretofore  given  as  to  the  three  companies  named,  the 
following  facts  are  diown,  namely : 

Estimated  quantity  of  land  granted  (acres) 22,824,396.00 

Estimated  quantity  of  land  vested  under  tne  grant  (acres) 19, 1(K),  000. 00 

Quantity  sold  to  December  31,  1879  (acres) 3,020,685.00 
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6ro88  amonnt  realised  from  salen $12,050,653  00 

Railroad  sabsidized  with  lands  (miles) ^ 1,783.00 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment^  1,815  miles $154,485,642  29 

Cost  per  mile,  roaa  and  eqnipment : $85,116  00 

Estimated  value  of  unsold  lands,  16,000,000  acres,  at  $1.50  per  acre . .  $24, 000, 000  00 
Estimated  present  cost  of  similar  road,  1,815  miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile 

on  an  average $54,450,000  00 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. — ^This  company  is  the  successor,  by  consolida- 
tion June  23,  1870,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  organized 
June  28,  1861,  and  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  organized  December  13, 
1862,  both  deriving  their  charter  powers  irom  the  State  of  California,  although  the 
State,  by  act  of  April  4,  1864,  virtually  dissolved  the  company  as  a  State  corporation. 
Subsequently,  on  August  22, 1870,  the  Central  Pacific  was  consolidated  with  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda,  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  RailroM  Companies. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  subjects  of  this  rexK)rt,  the  three  roads — Central  Pacific, 
Western  Pacific,  and  California  and  Oregon — will  be  treated  separately. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  extends  worn  Sacramento  to  a  point  five  miles  west  of 
the  crossing  of  the  Utah  Central  Railroad  in  Ogden,  Utah,  738.45  mUes,  of  which  but 
737.50  miles  have  been  subsidized  with  bonds  and  lands. 

The  land  grant  is  under  the  same  acts  of  Congress  as  that  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
amounts  to  twenty  sections,  or  12,800  acres,  per  mile,  equal  to  9,440,000  acres  for  the 
entire  road ;  from  which,  however,  deducting  lands  previously  granted,  sold,  or  re- 
served by  the  United  States,  estimated  by  the  General  Land  Office  at  1, 440,000  acres, 
leaves  about  eight  million  acres  vested  in  the  company. 

Of  these  8,000,000  acres  708,862  had  been  patented  to  the  company  to  June  30,  1880, 
and  the  company  had  sold  to  December  31,  1879,  295,886.79  acres,  for  $1,114,999.66, 
being  an  average  price  of  $3.77  per  acre.  The  lands  have  been  sold  in  small  tracts; 
some  for  cash,  but  most  of  them  on  time,  20  per  cent,  of  the  principal  bein^  paid  at 
time  of  purchase.  This  company,  unlike  some  others,  sells  no  land  sbefore  it  has  re- 
ceived patents  therefor.  The  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
land-grant  bonds. 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  December  31,  1879,  say  7,700,000  acres,  lying  most  of 
them  in  the  desert  country  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
are  largely  unavailable,  and  many  years  must  elapse  before  anything  can  be  realized 
from  them.  The  real  value  of  these  lands  is  not  over  50  cents  per  acre,  or  $3,850,04.iO. 
although  the  company  includes  them  in  the  general  estimate  of  all  their  lands  at  ^2.50 
per  acre,  which  is  fhe  minimum  price  placed  upon  adjoining  lan^s  belonging  to  the 
government. 

The  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  has  not  been  ascertained  in 
detail.    In  a  report  published  in  1870  the  cost  of  the  property  on  December  31,  1869 
was  itemized  as  follows : 

Construction  accounts $84,129,002 

Buildings 2,159,718 

Engines 1,846,500 

Cars 1,988,125 

Total 90,123,345 

Represented  by  capital  stock • 40,097,290 

First-mortgage  bonds 25,517,000 

United  States  bonds 25,517,000 

Other  debt 7,871,777 

Total  liabilities 99,003,067 

A  road  similar  to  that  of  the  Central  Pacific,  from  Ogden  to  Sacramento,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  could  probably  be  built  to-day  for  an  average  price  of  $30,000  per 
mile,  or  $22,200,000. 

The  fFeatem  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.^Thia  company  was  organized  December  13, 
1862,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  Central 
Pacific  June  23,  1870. 

Under  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts  the  company  was  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  the  American  River  east  of  Sacramento  to  San  Jos^,  California,  a  distance  of  123.16 
miles,  and  received  a  subsidy  in  bonds  and  lands  similar  to  that  granted  to  the  other 
Pacific  Railroad  companies. 

The  quantity  of  lands  included  in  the  grant  has  been  estimated  by  the  General  Land 
Office  as  1,100,000  aorea.  To  June  30, 1880,  424,727.58  acres  had  been  patented  to  the 
company. 
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The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  disposed  of  its  lands  prior  to  consolida- 
tion with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

In  a  report  published  in  1870  the  cost  of  this  road  was  stated  as  $12,347,332,  offset  by 
an  indebtedness  of  |2,808,290,  and  a  share  capital  paid  in,  $7,900,000. 

A  portion  of  the  road  is  of  an  expensive  character,  but  it  coold  probably  be  built  to- 
day for  $35,000  per  mile,  or  $4,300,000  for  the  whole  road. 

California  ana  Oregon  Bailroad  Company. — ^This  company  was  organized,  under  the 
laws  of  California  June  30,  1865,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  Central  Pacific  August 
22,  1870. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1866  (14  Stat.,  239)«  the  company  received 
a  grant  of  twenty  sections  (12,800  acres)  per  mile  for  a  railroad  from  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  to  the  northern  line  of  the  State.  The  estimated  distance  is  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  miles,  which  would  make  the  grant  3,724,800  acres. 

A  condition  of  the  grant  is  that  the  whole  road  shall  be  completed  on  or  before  July 
1,1880.    (15  Stat.,  80.) 

The  road  completed  extends  from  Roseville  to  Redding,  California,  151.81  miles ;  road 
uncompleted,  139. 19  miles.  The  lands  which  have  not  vested  by  reason  of  non-comple- 
tion of  road  amount  to  1,781,632  acres,  leaving  1,943,168  acres  ve«ted  in  the  company, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  was  not  previously  disposed  of  by  the  United  States. 

To  June  30,  1880,  there  had  been  patented  of  these  lands  1,338,039.27  acres.  To 
December  31,  1879,  the  company  had  sold  366,622  acres,  for  $3,9^0,365,  or  an  average 
price  of  $8.65  per  acre.  The  lands  remaining  unsold  at  that  time  were  1,576,546  acree, 
worth,  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  say  $4.50  per  acre,  over  $7,000,000. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  of  road  were  constructed  between  1867  ana 
1872,  the  whole  road  being  opened  tor  business  September  1,  1872.  The  cost  in  detail 
of  this  road  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  1870,  when  some  eighty  miles  of  the  road 
had  been  completed,  a  report  was  published  in  which  the  cost  of  the  road  was  stated 
as  $2,750,000,  or  about  $35,000  per  mile.  The  road  could  be  built  to-day  tor  $25,000  per 
mile,  or  $3,800,000. 

From  the  above  statements  in  regard  to  these  three  roads,  namely,  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  California  and  Oregon,  the  following  condensed 
statement  is  made : 

Estimated  quantity  of  land  granted  (acres) 14,264,800.00 

Estimated  quantity  of  laud  vested  under  the  grants  (acres) 10, 367, 895. 00 

Quantity  disposed  of  by  Western  Pacific  before  consolidation  (acres)  .  427, 727. 00 

Patented  to  Central  Pacific  Company  to  June  30,  1880  (acres) 2, 047. 021.  00 

Quantity  sold  to  Decemlier  31,  1879  (acres) 662,669.00 

Aniounifor  which  662,669  acns  were  sold $4,085,354  00 

Average  price  per  acre $6  16 

Miles  of  railroad  subsidized  with  lands 1,012.55 

Cost  of  roads,  dtc.,  owned,  1,202  miles $136,536,295  59 

Cost  of  equipment,  machinery,  furniture,  &>c $9, 812, 040  66 

Cost  per  mile  (road  and  eouipments,  &c.) $121,754  00 

Estimated  value  of  unsola  vested  lauds  (9,280,499  acres,  at$l  per 

acre) $9,280,499  00 

Estimated  value  of  unvested  lands  ( 1 .781 ,632  acres,  at  $2.50  per  acre) .  $4, 454, 080  00 

Cenlral  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, — The  legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Kansas,  by  an  act  approved  February  11,  1659,  granted  a  charter  to  the  Atchison 
and  Pike's  Peak  Railroad  Company. 

On  November  20. 1866,  by  vote  of  persons  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  in  com* 

Eliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  name  was  changed  to  *' Central 
ranch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,"  to  take  effect  on  and  aft«r  January  1, 1867. 

By  the  thirteenth  nection  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1862,  which  char- 
tered the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  tne  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad 
Companv  was  authorized  to  build  a  railroad  from  Saint  Joseph,  via  Atchison,  to  con- 
nect with  the  road  through  Kansas.  By  regular  proceedings  beginning  June  9, 1863« 
and  ratified  by  votes  of  the  stockholders^  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad 
Company  assigned  to  the  Atchison  and  Pike's  Pf  ak  Railroad  Company  all  their  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  grant  to  them  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  act  of  July  1,  186S. 
which  assignment  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak  Railroad 
Company  on  May  26,  1865. 

The  land  grant  to  this  companv  is  twenty  sections,  or  12,800  acres,  per  mile  for  one 
hundred  miles,  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  at  Atcnison  westwardly  ti^ugh 
Kansas. 

The  majority  of  the  public  lands  through  which  this  road  runs  having  beep  dispoaed 
of  prior  to  the  grant,  the  company  will  obtain  only  some  250,000  acres,  197,606  of 
which  had  been  patented  to  them  to  June  30,  1880. 

To  June  30,  1880,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres  had  been  told  bj 
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the  company  at  an  average  price  of,  say,  $^per  acre,  amonnting  to  $850,000;  and 
80,000  acres  remained  unsold,  worth  aboat  the  same  price  per  acre,  $5,  amounting  to 
9400,000. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  first-mortgage  bonds  and  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  company  from  time  to 
time. 

Construction  was  commenced  on  this  road  from  Atchison  to  Waterville,  one  hun- 
dred miles,  in  July,  1835,  and  the  first  section  of  twenty  miles  was  accepted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  July  12,  1866,  and  the  whole  road  was  completed  by 
January  20,  1868. 

The  cost  of  the  road,  construction,  aod  equipment,  as  reported  to  this  office  Decem- 
ber 31,  1879,  is  $3,913,408.64*  or  at  the  rate  of  |39, 134.04  per  mile.  A  road  similar  to 
this  could  be  built  and  equipped  to-day  for  from  |15,000  to  $18,000  per  mile,  or,  say, 
$1,650,000. 

The  SUmx  City  and  Ptwific  Railroad  Company, — This  company  was  organized  August 
4,  1864,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

By  section  13  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862,  which  chartered  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  it  was  enacted  that  ''whenever  there  shall  be  a  line 
of  railroad  completed  through  Minnesota  or  Iowa  to  Sioux  City,  then  the  said  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  construct  a  railroad  aud  tele- 
graph from  said  Sioux  City,fnpou  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route,  to  a  point  on 
and  so  as  to  connect  with  the  branch  railroad  and  telegraph  in  this  section  herein- 
before mentioned." 

Section  17  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  so  amends  section  13  above  quoted  as  to  re- 
lease the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  the  construction  of  said  branch,  and 
entitles  the  companv  so  constructing  it  to  receive  in  bonds  an  amount  not  larger  than 
the  said  Union  Pacinc  Company  would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  it  had  constructed  the 
branch  road,  aud  to  receive  alternate  sections  of  land  for  ten  miles  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  same  along  the  whole  length  of  said  branch. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  December  24,  1864,  designated  **  the  Sioux 
City  aud  Pacific  Railroad  Company"  as  the  company  approved  by  him  to  construct 
the  branch  line  named  in  section  17-  of  the  act  of  Congress  approvcMl  July  2,  1864. 

This  company,  after  careful  examination  and  surveys  to  ascertain  *'  the  most  direct 
and  practicable  route,"  filed  its  map  of  definite  location  in  Nebraska  November  9, 1866, 
and  in  Iowa  between  November  20  and  December  7,  1866,  from  which  dates  its  rights 
attached  te  the  lands  granted. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  act  was  that  a  branch  from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  to  some  point  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  not  further  west  than  the  one 
hnndredth  meridian,  should  be  constructed.  This  being  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  country — the  streams  and  valleys  all  running  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, which  would  require  immense  fills  and  cuts — ^the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  modified 
the  route  so  as  to  permit  any  company  constructing  the  road  to  select  the  point  of 
Junction. 

The  quantity  of  lands  patented  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  acts  hasbeen 
re]K)rted  by  the  General  Land  Office  as  41,318.23  acres. 

All  lands,  lots,  and  land  assets  of  this  road  were  sold  April  15,  1875,  to  the  Missouri 
Valley  Land  Company  for  $200,000. 

The  construction  of  this  road  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1866,  the  first  section  of  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  was  accepted  Biarch  27, 1868,  and  the  last  one  was  accepted 
March  2,  1869.  The  road  was  opened  for  traffic  February  11,  1869.  The  length  of  sub- 
sidized road  is  101.77  miles. 

This  road  is  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  requirements  applicable  to  it  as  a 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Rraiload,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UnitedStates,  in  revising 
and  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  Iowa  (99  Supreme  Court  Reporte,  491),  having  decided  that  this  road  is  a  branch  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  regards  the  payment  of  '*  5 
per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings  "  toward  the  reimbursement  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  bonds  and  interest. 

The  company,  in  ito  report  to  this  department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1*^, 

5:ive0  the  cost  of  the  road  and  fixtures  to  that  date  as  $5,350,551.28,  having  constructed 
07.42  miles  of  railroad,  being  an  average  cost  of  $49,856  per  mile. 
A  road  has  been  constructed  west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  from  Sioux  City  to  Omaha 
during  the  past  year,  but  it  is  mtich  longer  and  more  expensive  to  operate.    A  road 
like  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  could  probably  be  built  to-day  for  $15,000  per  mile, 
$1,621,300. 

The  Burlington  and  Mieaouri  Biver  Bailroad  Company  ^  in  Nebraska, — By  section  18  of  the 
of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1864,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, organizea  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  was  *'  authorized  to  extend  its 
road  thr  ough  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  from  the  point  where  its  strikes  the  Missouri 
River,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  to  some  point  not  further  west  than 
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tbe  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitnde,  so  as  to  connect,  by  the  most  practi- 
cable route,  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  runs  from  Omaha  to  the  said  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude."  The 
right  of  way  is  also  granted  by  this  section  'Ho  the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  where 
it  may  pass  over  the  public  lands,  includiog  all  necessary  grounds  for  stations,  build- 
ings, work-shops,  depots,  machine-shops,  switches,  side  tracks,  turn-tables,  and  water- 
tanks/' 

Section  19,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  grants  to  the 
said  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Companv  every  alternate  odd-numbered 
section  of  public  lands,  excepting  mineral  lands,  to  tne  amount  of  ten  alt^hiate  sec- 
tions, or  6,400  acres  per  mile,  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Section  20  provides  that  when 
twenty  consecutive  miles  of  road  shall  have  been  completed  the  *' President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  to  him  in  rela- 
tion thereto ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  twenty  miles  of  said  road  have  been 
completed  as  required  by  this  act,  then,  upon  certificate  of  said  commiseioners  to  that 
effect,  patents  shall  ^ssne  conveying  the  right  and  title  to  said  lands  to  said  company 
on  each  side  of  said  road,  as  far  as  the  same  is  completed,  to  the  amount  aforesaid; 
and  such  examination,  report,  and  conveyance  by  patent  shall  continue  from  time  to 
time,  in  like  manner,  until  said  road  shall  have  been  completed."  It  also  provides 
'*  that  no  government  bonds  shall  be  issued  to  the  said  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  Company  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  said  extension  of  its  road :  And  pro- 
vided fnrthery  That  said  extension  shall  be  completed  within  the  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  passage  of  this  act." 

The  line  constructed  and  owned  by  this  company  extends  from  Plattsmouth  to 
Foi*t  Kcsamey,  Nebraska,  a  distance  of  190.5  miles.  The  first  section  of  eighty  miles 
was  acceptea  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  October  9,  1871,  and  the  last  sec- 
tion November  4,  1672.    The  road  was  opened  for  through  traffic  September  2,  1872. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  lands  grant-ed  by  this  act  is  2,441,600  acres.  The  quan- 
tity patented  to  June  30,  1880,  amounted  to  2,374,090.77  acres.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  land  department  of  this  company  is  taken  fsom.  Poors  Man- 
ual for  1880: 

General  account,  land  deparimentf  December  31,  1879. 

Lands  sold,  1,574,392  acres $8,656,782  42 

Interest  on  contracts 2,495,788  50 

Imputed  payment 495,817  58 

Special  deposits ^ 96,201  52 

Extra  interests,  rents,  &e 65,614  53 

11,710,204  55 

Texas,  commissions,  &c ^  2,090,904  19 

Discounts  and  premiums 456,131  09 

Principal  on  sales,  due 5,816,528  13 

Interest  and  other  assets 1,314,258  10 

Paid  amount,  treasurer 2,040,383  04 

^  11,710,204  55 

The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  this  road  is  not  g^ven  separately,  the  total 
cost  being  stated  at  $8,294,955,  or  an  average  of  $43,306  per  mile. 

A  road  like  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  could  probably  be  built 
to-day  for  $16,000  per  mile— ^3,048,000. 


summarizing  the  statements  heretofore  ^iven,  the  following  condensed  facts  are 
shown,  embracing  all  the  roads  of  the  ''  Union  Central  line  of  route,"  as  enumerated 
on  page  11  of  this  report : 

EsHmal^  quantity  of  lande  granted  and  vested. 


Boads. 


TTnion  Pacific  

Central  Pacific       

CcDtral  Branch  Fnion  Paciflo. . 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 

Burlin^n  and  Hiaaoari  River 

Total 


Aorea  granted. 


22;  824, 800. 00 
14, 284, 800. 00 

1,280,000.00 
661,828.00 

2,438.400.00 


41,468,024.00 


▲erea  Taatied. 


19,100.000.00 

10. 867, 806w  00 

280,000.00 

41.8ia3S 

2,441.000.00 


88.200,818.23 
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Quantity  patented  to  Jnne  30,  1880: 

Acres. 

Union  Pacific 3,738,117.00 

Central  Pacific 2,047,021.00 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 187,608.00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 41,318.23 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  in  Nebraska 2,374,090.77 

Total 8,388,155.00 

Quantity  sold  to  December  31,  1879 : 

Union  Pacific 3,020,625.00 

Central  Pacific 662,669.00 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 170,000.00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 41,318.23 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Kiver,  in  Nebraska 1,574,392.00 

ToUl 5,469,004.23 

Amount  realized  from  sales  to  December  31, 1879: 

Union  Pacific $12, 050, 6.53  00 

Central  Pacific 4,085,354  00 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 850,000  00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific .• 200,000  00 

Barlington  and  Missouri  River,  in  Nebraska 8,556,782  00 

Total 25,742,789  00 

Average  price  per  acre  of  all  sales  to  December  31, 1879 : 

Union  Pacific |3  99 

Central  Pacific 6  16 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 5  00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 4  84 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  in  Nebraska 5  43 

Totalaverage 4  71 

Miles  of  road  subsidized  with  lands: 

MUm. 

Union  Pacific 1,783.00 

Central  Pacific 1,012.55 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 100.00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 101.77 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 190.50 

Total 3,187.82 

Cost  of  roads,  &e.,  owned,  as  shown  by  books,  ^bc. : 

MUm. 

UnionPacific 1,815.00  $154,485,642  29 

Central  Pacific 1,202.00  146,348,336  25 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 100. 00  3,913, 403  64 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 107.42  5,355,551  28 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River 190.50  8,249,955  00 

Total  miles  and  cost 3,414.92  318,352,888  46 

Cost  per  mile,  road  and  equipment: 

UnionPacific $85,116  00 

Central  Pacific 121,754  00 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 39,134  00 

Sionx  City  and  Pacific -. 43,306  00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 46,232  00 

Average  cost  per  mile  (3,414.92  miles,  $318,352,888.46) 93, 224  09 
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Estimated  value  of  unsold  vested  lands: 

Union  Pacific,  14,800,000  acres,  at  $1.62  per  acre $24,000,000  00 

Central  Pacific,  9,280,499  acres,  at  |1  per  acre 9,280,499  00 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  80,000  acres,  at  |5  per  acre 400, 000  00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific None. 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska,  800,000  acres,  at  $7  per  acre .  5, 600, 000  00 

Total 39,2?<0,499  00 


Estimated  Talue  of  unvested  lands : 

Central  Pacific,  California  and  Oregon  lands,  1, 781, 632  acres,  at  $2.50 
per  acre $4,454,060  00 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  SOUTHERN,  OR  ROUTE  ON  THIRTY-FIFTH  PARALI.EL. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  BaUroad  Company, — ^This  company  was  chartered  by  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  27, 1866,  entitled  ''An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
to  the  Pacific  coast.    (14  Stats.,  292;  Auditor's  Report  for  1880,  page  163.) 

By  this  act  the  corporation  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  construct  and  enjoy 
''a  continuous  railroad  and  telegraph  line"  from  Springfield,  Missouri,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  across  the  Indian  Territory.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  as  a 
main  line,  and  from  Van  Baren,  Ark.,  to  the  point  where  the  main  line  strikes  the 
Canadian  River  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  a  branch  line,  more  particularly  described 
in  section  1  of  the  act. 

The  grants  made  to  the  companv  by  the  act  consist  of  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  the  right 
to  use  materials  from  adjacent  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  right  to  take 
all  grounds  or  lauds,  in  addition  to  the  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  road,  that 
may  be  necessary  for  station,  shop^  turn-table,  switching,  or  other  purposes,  exemption 
of  the  right  of  way  from  taxation  in  the  Territories,  and  for  every  mile  of  said  railroad 
constructed  in  the  Territories  forty  sections,  25,600  acres,  of  the  public  lands,  and  for 
every  mile  in  the  States  twenty  sections,  12,800  acres,  of  the  same.  (See  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  act.) 

The  conditions  attached  to  these  grants  are  given  in  section  8  of  the  act,  as  follows, 
namely:  Work  on  the  road  was  to  be  commenced  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  act,  July  27, 1H66,  that  is,  belbre  July  27,  1868;  after  the  second  year 
not  less  than  fiftv  miles  of  road  per  year  was  to  be  completed,  and  the  main  line  was 
to  be  completed  by  July  4, 1878 ;  and  if  the  company  sunered  anv  breach  of  these  con- 
ditions to  continue  over  one  year,  section  9  of  the  act  provides  that  the  United  States 
may  at  any  time  thereafter  ''  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be  needful  and 
necessary  to  insure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  said  road.'' 

Maps  of  the  general  route  having  been  filed,  public  lands  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  grant  were  withdrawn  from  sale  and  the  right  of  the  company  attached  thereto, 
as  follows,  namely: 


Online  from— 


ftpringfleld,  Mo 1 — 

w  est  line  of  Miasonii 

Month  of  Kingfisher  Creek,  Indian  Terri- 

Bast  line  of  New  Mexico 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Mignel,  Cal 

Los  Angeles  County  west  line,  Califomia. . 

A  point  in  township  7  north,  range  7  east, 
ban  Bernardino  Mission,  8an  B^ardino 
County,  California. 


West  line  of  Missouri 

Month  of  Kingfisher  Creek,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 
East  line  of  New  Mexico 

East  line  of  Califomia 

San  Miguel.  Cal 

Los  Angeles  County  west  line,  California. 
A  Doint  in  township  7  north,  range  7  east, 

San  Bernardino  Mission,  San  Bernardino 

County,  California^ 
C<dorado  River 


Date. 


1>eo.  17,  IMS 
Dec    2,lg71 

Feb.    7,  1672 

Mar.  12,  1872 
Mar.  12,1873 
Aug.  16, 1872 
Mar.  12,1872 


Aug.  II,  1872 


The  constraction  of  this  railroad  was  commenced  Jnly  4,  1868;  and  the  sections  of 
road  below  named  have  l>een  examined  by  commissioners  and  reported  on  by  them  to 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  from  time  to  time  aathorized  patents  for 
lands  so  earned  to  be  issned  to  the  company: 


u 

in 


8 


{ 


Fronif— 


Springfield,  Mo. 
PierceCity,  Mo. 


Seventy-  fifth  m  i  le- 
post. 

Junction  of  N.M.&  S. 
P.R.  B..  nearlsle- 
ta,  N.  Mez. 


To— 


Pierce  City,  Mo. 

Seventy-fifth  mile-post. . 

'  1. 54  miles  west  of  cross- 
ing of  M.K.  &T.  B. 
R.,  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

(  Fiftieth  mile-post  west 
therefh>m. 


i 


Miles. 


{ 


25^ 

255 
25 

25 
25 


50 


Opened  for 
business. 


June  14,' "Tl 
Dec  8,1870 

Jane  22,  71 
Oct.  6,  1871 


Nov.  1, 1880 


Examined  by 
commission- 


ers. 


Sept.  22,  '70 
Jan.  10, 1871 

I  Nov.  10,71 


Nov.  1, 1880 


Accepted 

by  the 
President. 


Oct  11, 1870 
Jan.  31, 1871 

I>ec.  6,  1871 


Dec.  17, 1880 


The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  having  .suffered  a  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  their  ontstanding  bonds,  the  mortgage  given  to  secure  the  same 
was  foreclosed  by  a  decree  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  and  the  entire  property,  including  the  land  grant  in  Missouri,  was 
sold,  by  virtue  of  said  decree,  on  September  7, 1876,  to  William  F.  Buckley,  and  by 
him  conveyed  November  2,  1876,  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Com- 

Sany,  which  company  became  and  is  now  the  owner  of  the  property  and  fhmchise  in 
[isM>nri  which  had  belonged  to  the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Companies,  and  also  of  about  655,000  acres  of  South  Pacific  lands  and  306,000 
acres  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lands. 

West  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  the  road  and  appurtenances 
in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  New  Mexico  are  still  owned  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  road  from  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  west  is  known  as  the 
**  western  division." 

For  the  piirpose  of  obtaining  means  to  build  and  equip  the  '' western  division"  the 
company  has  resolved  to  issue  and  negotiate  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ^,000 
per  mile,  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  franchises,  railroad  lands,  land  grants,  and 
other  property  pertaining  to  said  *  *  western  division."  The  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  20,  1878  (17  Stat.  19)^  authorized  the  company  to  '^  mortgage  its  road,  equip- 
ment^ lands,  franchises,  privileges,  and  other  rights  and  property,  subject  to  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  limitations  as  its  directors  may  prescribe."  (Auditors  Report  for  1880, 
page  170.) 

The  company  is  now  examining  the  route  from  Yinita,  Ind.  Ter.,  westward  to  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex..  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  road  at  an  early 
day.  The  length  of  this  division  will  be  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  for  four 
hundred  miles  of  which  the  land  grant  is  contingent  upon  the  extinguishment  of 
Indian  titles  thereto  or  such  other  arrangement,  to  be  approved  by  the  President,  as 
any  Indian  tribe  or  nation  may  determine  upon. 

The  length  of  road  and  extent  of  land  grant  for  the  whole  line  included  in  the 
charter  act  may  be  stated  approximately  as  follows,  namely : 


Btttb  or  Territory. 


Hiasonri  .... 

Indian 

Indian 

Texaa 

New  Hexioo 

Ariaona 

Cairomi*.... 
Arkanaaa 


Total 


From^ 


Sprinirfleld. 
Eaatune... 
Eaatline... 
EttstUne... 
East  line... 
£a8tiine... 
Kaatline... 
Weat  line.. 


To— 


Weat  line 

Weat  line 

Canadian  Blver. 

Weat  line 

Weat  line 

West  line 

San  Franciaco  . . 
VanBoren 


Milea. 


90 
400 
800 
200 
450 
400 
855 
5 


2^500 


Acres  per 
mile. 


12.800 
25.600 
25,ff00 
12,800 
25,000 
25.600 
12.800 
12,800 


Acres  of  land 
granted. 


1,152,000 
10, 240. 000 

7.680,000 

2,560,000 
11,520,000 
10, 240, 000 

8,834,000 
64,000 


51,840,000 


The  company's  estimate  of  the  above  is  2,472.d8  miles  of  road  and  49,244,803 
acres  of  land.  The  estimate  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  2,544.(>5  miles  of  road  and 
50,067,600  acres  of  land. 
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The  United  States  having  no  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  lands  in 
the  Indian  Territory  having  been  *'  otherwise  appropriated  ^  at  the  date  of  the  grant, 
there  most  be  deducted  from  the  above  total  20,4H0,000  acres,  which  leaves  31,360,000 
acres  actually  granted,  from  which  are  likewise  to  be  deducted  the  following,  namely: 

Acres. 

1.  Lands  in  Missouri  previously  disposed  of 645,184 

2.  Lands  in  New  Mexico,  ''mineral,^'  and  otherwise,  disposed  of,  estimated 
atone-half  of  the  grant. 5,760,000 

3.  Lands  in  Arizona, '' mineral, '^  and  otherwise,  disiK>sed  of,  estimated  at 
one-half  of  the  grant 5,120,000 

4.  Lands  in  California  of  the  same  character,  estimated  at  one-third  of  the 

grant 2,794,666 

5.  Lands  in  Arkansas  otherwise  disposed  of..... 32,000 

Total  deductions,  additional 14,351,860 

After  all  these  deductions  are  made,  the  quantity  of  land  remaining  for  the  use  of 
the  railroad  company  would  be  but  17,008,150  acres,  and  of  this  quantity  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  IfVancisco  Railway  Company  received,  in  1676,  about  300,000  acres, 
and  there  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  prior 
to  1H76,  about  200,000  acres,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  the  construction  of 
the  road  in  Missouri ;  so  that  in  round  numbers  about  16,500,000  acres  of  land  are  only 
available  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  its  railroad  of  more  than  2,000  miles,  from  Seneca,  Mo.,  through  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  San  Fnui- 
oisco. 

These  lands  are  worth,  probably,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  $2  per  acre  when 
brought  into  market  by  reason  of  the  railroad  being  built,  or  ^),000,000 ;  but  that 
is  merely  a  nominal  value,  sales  being  slow  and  difiBcult  until  settlers  are  assured  of 
protection  from  Indians  and  outlaws  in  that  section  of  the  country.  From  a  recent 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  western  division  of  the  railroad,  the  following  facts 
in  regard  to  the  country  on  the  line  of  the  road  between  Albuquerque  and  the  Colo- 
rado River,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  have  been  gathered : 

Between  Albuquerque  and  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  the  country  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  large  herders  and  stock-raisers,  some  of  the  land  being  cultivated.  Many 
of  these  herders  are  Indians.  There  is  considerable  timbered  land  within  easy  reach 
of  the  road,  and  some  saw-mills  are  now  being  erected.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mountains  the  country  is  described  as  capable  of  being  made  the  first  snm- 
mer  and  winter  resort  in  the  country.  Between  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and 
the  Great  Colorado  River,  some  three  hundred  miles,  the  country  is  known  to  be  rich 
in  nunerals,  as  well  as  affording  fine  grazing  and  agricultural  prospects. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  line,  it  is  described  as  being  *' marvelous  in  its  alignment^ 
its  grades,  and  general  characteristics.  To  cross  the  continental  divide,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  the  United  States,  with  only  a  maximum  grade  of  fifty  feet  per  mile, 
and  this  only  goin|i;  west,  the  east-bound  approach  being  only  thirty  feet  per  mile,  in 
a  valley  a  mile  wide,  with  no  tunnels,  are  certainly  advantages  enjoyed  by  no  other 
line.''    This  is  the  language  of  Superintendent  Smith,  who  is  on  the  ground. 

The  superintendent^  eSimate  of  the  annual  business  that  may  be  done  on  this  aix 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  is  about  fifty  thousand  tons.  If  this  tonnage  is  carried  to 
Albuquerque  it  would  make  on  an  average  about  twelve  million  tons  carried  one  mile 
per  annum,  which,  at  an  average  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  would  give  a 
gross  earning  from  frieght  carried  amounting  to  |<>00,000. 

Of  the  306,111  acres  of  land  acquired  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway 
Company  in  1876,  to  December  31,  1879, 15,000  acres  had  been  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  $3.25  per  acre,  amounting  to  $48,750.  Prior  to  November  6,  1876,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  nad  disposed  of  200,000  acres  of  the  Missouri  lands  at  an 
average  price  of  $2.87^  |>er  acre,  amounting  to  $575,000. 

No  detail  of  construction  has  yet  been  obtained  such  as  to  enable  a  statement  to  be 
made  showing  the  cost  of  the  subsidized  line ;  on  December  31,  1879,  the  oomnany  re- 
ported the  cost  of  ''franchises  and  property"  as  $28,841,974.50,  bein^  two  hunored  and 
ninety-two  and  one-half  miles  of  railroad,  &c.,  in  Missouri,  extending  from  Pacific  to 
the  western  State  line  near  Seneca,  making  an  average  cost  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  mile.  The  road  runs  through  a  country  where  many  heavy 
grades  and  sharp  curves  are  required,  and  is  of  quite  an  expensive  character  to  build. 
The  property  is  now  in  good  condition,  better  than  the  average  of  western  roads. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  20,  1871,  the  company 
on  July  1,  1880,  issued  its  thirty-year  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  per  mile,  bearinir 
interest  at  the  rat«  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  Jannarr  ana 
July,  and  secured  the  same  by  a  mortgage  on  the  franchises,  right  of  way,  railroad. 
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telegraphy  lands,  land  grants,  and  other  property  pertaining  to  the  western  division 
of  the  road,  extending  from  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  payment  of  the  coupons  is  also  guaranteed  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railway  Company  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company,  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  of  their  earnings  respectively  ouring  the  six 
months  preceeding  the  due  date  of  such  coupons.  The  mortgage  provides  that  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
first  and  second  mortgage  bonds,  for  the  principal  and  interest  of  any  advances  made 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  and  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road Companies,  and  for  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company  and  the  Saint  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railway  Company  each  own  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Fifty  miles  of  the  western  division  of  this  road  have  just  been  reported  ready  for 
examination  by  commissioners — making  one  hundred  miles  in  all  completed  west  of 
Albuquerque  to  date. 

The  Soutkem  Pacific  Railroad  Company, — ^The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
was  incoiporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  December  2,  1865. 

On  October  12,  ltf70,  articles  of  consolidation  were  entered  into  with  the  following- 
named  roads :  San  Francisco  and  San  Joe<6,  chartered  August  18,  1860 ;  Santa  Clara 
and  Pajaro  Valley,  chartered  January  8,  1868;  and  California  Southern,  chartered 
January  22, 1870.  The  Southern  Pacific  Branch  Railroad  Company,  chartered  Decem- 
ber 23,  1872,  was  consolidated  with  this  road  August  19,  1873,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Pedro  Railroad  Company,  chartered  February  18, 186H.  on  December  14, 1874. 
By  virtue  of  the  consolidation,  the  new  company  succeeds  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  franchises  of  the  companies  named  above. 

Section  18  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1866,  which  chartered  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railroad  Compauy,  authorized  this  company  to  connect  with  the 
road  of  that  company  at  such  point  on  the  boundary -line  of  the  State  of  California  as 
they  shall  deem  most  suitable  for  a  railroad  line  to  Ban  Francisco ;  and  to  aid  in  its 
constriction,  similar  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 

fany,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  limitations  prescribed  for  said  Atlantic  and 
acffic  Railroad. 

The  sections  of  the  main  line  were  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows : 


Kamber  of  section. 


First  BeotioB,  8«a  Jos6to6i]roT 

Second  section,  Gilroy  to  Tres  Finos 

Third  section,  from  Goshen,  south 

Fourth  section,  commencing  at  twentieth  mile 

Filth  section,  commencing  at  fortieth  mile 

Sixth  section,  commencing  at  sixtieth  mile 

Seventh  section,  commencing  at  eightieth  mile,  near  Bealeville 

Eighth  section,  from  Goshen  (west),  near  Lamoore 

Nmth  section,  from  Lamoore  to  Huron 

T«oth  section,  from  near  Bealerille  toMqjave 

Total 


Date. 


30.26 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
41.06 


23L92 


Janoary  19, 187L 
October  28,  1871. 
October  1, 1872. 
August  6, 1878. 
October  28. 1874. 
August  28,  1875w 
June  16,  1876. 
January  26, 1877. 
February  21. 1877. 
February  3, 1878. 


From  Mqjave  to  the  eastern  bonndary  of  the  State,  and  from  Tres  Pinos  to  Huron, 
the  former  about  two  hnndred  miles  in  length,  and  the  latter  varying,  according  to 
rente,  from  one  hnndred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  remain  unbuilt,  and  the  lands 
granted  remain  unvested  in  the  company.  The  total  land  grant  under  the  act  of  1866 
was,  say,  for  five  hnndred  and  eighty-eight  miles,  at  12,800  acres  per  mile,  7,526,400  acres. 
Of  this  grant  2,768,576  acres  have  vested  in  the  company  by  virtue  of  the  construction 
of  the  231.92  miles  of  road  referred  to,  and  4,757,824  remain  unearned  by  construction 
and  unvested.  No  part  of  the  line  aided  by  a  land  grant  is  now  under  construction; 
nor  is  it  believed  that  the  company  has  any  intention  to  construct  their  road  from 
Mojave  eastward.  For  a  statement  of  the  sale.)  of  land,  cost  of  construction,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  reference  is  made  to  that  part  of 
the  report  embracing  the  Texas  Southern  route  immediately  sncceeding  this. 


THB  TEXAS  SOUTHERN,  OR  ROUTE  ON  THIRTT-SECOND  PARALLEL  OF  LATITUDE. 

The  Teia$  and  Paoiflo  Baitway  Company, — This  company  was  chartered  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1871,  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs.'^    (16  Slats.,  573 ;  see  Auditor's  Report  for  1880,  page  170.) 
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Section  1  designates  the  ronte,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows,  namely :  From  a 
point  at  or  near  Marshall,  Te'x.;  thence  to  a  point  at  or  near  £1  Paso :  thence  through 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  a  point  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  at  or  near  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  California ;  thence  to  San  Diego,  pursuing  in  the  location  thereof,  as 
near  as -may  be,  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

The  company  was  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  8  grants  a  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  and  grounds  for  stations,  buildings, 
workshops,  &c.,  not  exceeding  forty  acres  of  land  at  any  one  point. 

To  aid  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  section  9  grants  every  alternate  odd-num- 
bered  section  of  public  lands,  not  mineral,  to  the  amount  of  forty  sections  or  3^,600 
acres  per  mile  in  the  Territories,  and  twenty  sections  or  12,800  acres  per  mile  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Section  17  provides  that  the  company  shall  commence  construction  simultaneously 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  that  at  least  fitty  consecutive  miles 
from  each  of  said  points  shall  be  completed  and  in  running  order  within  two  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  to  so  continue  to  constrnct  each  ^ear  thereafter  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  miles  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  *  *  *  within  ten 
years,  that  is,  by  March  3,  1881.  The  act  of  May  2,  1872,  extended  the  time  to  May  2, 
1882. 

Section  18  pf  the  original  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  examine  the  various  sections  of  twenty  miles  of  road 
as  completed ;  *  •  *  and  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  said  sections  patents  shall  be  issued  to  said  company  for  the  latids  so  earned. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  3, 1872,  the  name,  style,  and  title  was  changed 
to  *Hhe  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,''  and  section  17  of  the  act  of  March  3« 
1871,  amended  so  as  to  recjnire  that  at  least  one  hundred  consecutive  miles  of  railroad 
should  he  completed  and  m  rnnning  order  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  that  is,  by  May  1,  1874  (three  hundred  miles  of  road  were  in  operation  before 
that  time).  It  also  provides  that  the  company  shall  commence  construction  from  San 
Diego  eastward  within  one  ^ear,  that  is,  by  May  1,  1873,  and  construct  not  less  than 
ten  miles  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  and  thereafter  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  miles  per  annum  in  continuous  line  between  San  Diego  and  the  Colorado  River 
until  the  junction  is  formed  with  the  line  from  the  east.  Little  or  none  of  the  line 
from  San  Diego  eastward  has  been  constmcted.  From  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  a  line  of  railroad  has  been  constructed  by  another  com|>any,  known  as  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Arizona,  under  the  supposition  that  the  general 
law  of  1875  gave  them  a  right  of  way  over  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though section  5  of  that  act  exceptea  any  lands  specially  reserved  from  sale. 

In  March,  1872,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  acquired  by  purchase  and 
consolidation  all  of  the  franchises  and  property  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  and  operating  sixty-six  miles 
of  road  between  Shreveport  and  Longview,  with  a  right  to  extend  its  line  to  £1  Paso. 
It  subsequently  acquired,  in  like  manner,  the  charter-privileges  and  property  of  the 
Southern  Transcontinental  Railway  Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Texas, 
with  right  to  construct  a  road  from  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  State  to  El  Paso,  and 
the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Memphis,  £1  Paso  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
another  Texas  corporation. 

On  May  31, 1880,  the  nuiBber  of  miles  of  road  operated  was  as  follows,  namely : 

MUes. 

From  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas 219.  ti9 

From  Texarkana  to  Sherman « 155. 12 

From  Marshall  to  Texarkana  Junction 69.05 

Total 443.86 

The  first  section,  extending  from  Marshall  to  Dallas,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty -seven  miles,  was  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  April  7, 1874;  the 
second  section,  extending  from  Marshall  to  boundary-line  between  Louisiana  and  Texas 
(22.12  miles),  from  Maishall  to  Texarkana  (74.23  miles),  and  from  Shreveport  to 
Brookston  (56.18  miles),  was  accepted  August  9, 1875.  Tue  last  section,  extending 
from  Texarkana  Junction  to  Brookston,  and  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth,  a  distance  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  was  accepted  March  8, 1(^7. 

The  company  has  already  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  road  from 
Fort  Worth  to  £1  Paso,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  The  work  was  commenced 
March  5,  1880,  and  the  whole  line  is  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1883. 

The  quantity  of  land  granted  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  esti- 
mated at  18,000,000  acres,  lying  in  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  No  lands  have 
been  earned  by  construction  of  railroad  in  California  or  the  Territories,  and  oonse- 
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quently  none  liave  yet  vestecl  in  the  company ;  but  the  right  of  way  and  the  land 
grant  are  sabjeot,  nnder  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  the  charter  act  and  section  5  of 
the  supplemental  act  of  May  2, 1H72,  to  such  action  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary 
to  secure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  road. 

The  cost  ot  construction  and  equipment  on  May  31, 1880,  is  reported  at  $27,418, 107.94, 
which  includes  expenditures  for  surveys  and  location  of  entire  line  of  1,457  miles  west 
of  Fort  Worth.    The  average  cost  per  mile  is  $61,77h 

The  Southern  Paoifio  Bailroad  Company, — ^The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1871,  which  incorporated  the  Texas  racific,  provides  in  section  23,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  with  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  is  authorized  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad 
Irom  a  point  at  or  near  Tenachapa  Pass,  by  way  of  Los  Aniiceles,  to  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  at  or  near  the  Colorado  River,  with  the  same  rights,  grants,  and  privileges, 
and  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as  were  granted  by 
the  act  of  July  27, 1866,  before  referred  to. 

The  grant  of  land  under  this  act,  being  12,800  acres  per  mile  of  road  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  or  near  Fort  Yuma  to  Mo]ave--346.96  miles — amounts  to  4,441,0«ftj  acres, 
supposing  none  of  the  land  to  have  been  otherwise  disposed  of.  '  The  road  having 
been  constructed,  was  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  follows, 
namely : 

Seotions.  Miles.         Date. 


Section! 50  May    9,1874 

8ectioD2 50  Nov.  11,1875 

Sections 60  Jan.   21,1876 

Seotion4 78.59  Mar.    2,1877 

Sections 118.87  Jan.  23.1878 


Total. 


Miles. 

50 
50 
60 

78.59 
118.87 

340.96 

On  December  31, 1879,  the  total  length  of  road  completed  and  in  operation  was  as 
follows : 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

MQes. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Tres  Pinos 100.49 

From  Camaderoto  Soledad 60.40 

Total 160.89 

BOUTHBRN  DIVISION. 

Mfles. 
From  Huron,  via  Goshen  and  Los  Angeles,  to  west  bank  of  Colorado  River. . . .  528. 56 
From  Los  Angeles  to  Wilmington 22.06 

Total 550.62 

Total  miles  of  railroad  owned,  711.51 ;  of  which  576.88  have  been  subsidized  with 
a  land  grant  from  the  United  States. 

The  Southern  Division  is  leased  to  and  operated  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company ;  lease  terminable  in  five  yeais  from  Januaiy  1,  1880,  or  when  eastern  con- 
nections are  made. 

The  quantity  of  land  covered  by  the  grants  to  this  company  is  estimated  by  the 
General  Land-Office  at  9.520,000  acres. 

The  quantity  patentea  to  the  company  to  June  30,  1880,  was  1,048,090.65  acres ;  of 
which  the  sales  to  the  same  date  have  been  279,623.40  acres,  at  an  average  price  of 
$3.64  per  acre,  amounting  to  $1,017,255.89.  Sales  are  made  for  cash,  or  part  cash  and 
the  balance  in  five  years'  time,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Of  the  above  sales  120,000  acres  have  been  sold  for  cash  at  about  |2  per  acre, 
and  the  remainder,  160.000  acres,  on  credit,  at  nearly  |5  per  acre. 

The  proceeds  of  land  sales  are  applied  exclusively  to  the  redemption  of  the  com- 
pany's oonds. 

The  quantity  of  land  vested  and  unsold  June  30,  1880,  maybe  estimated  at  5,407,553 
acres,  worth  at  a  fair  average  value  $1.25  per  acre.  The  company's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  jgrants  from  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  their  last  annual  report  to 
their  stockhoMers,  is  upwards  of  $40,000,000. 
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The  company's  estimate,  on  accoant  of  both  grants,  is  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Main  line  San  Jose  to  Needles 7,523,072.00 

Branch  line,  Mojave  to  Yuma 4,441,088.00 

Estimated  total  number  of  acres  granted 11,964,  IGO.OO 

Less  total  number  of  acres  sold  to  June  30, 1880 279,623.40 

Estimated  number  of  acres  unsold  to  June  30,  1880 11,684,536.00 

Estimated  quantity  earned  by  construction  of  road 7, 413, 760. 00 

Estimated  quantity  capable  of  being  earned 4,550,400.00 

Total 11,964,160.00 

The  land  agent  of  the  company  savs:  ''It  is  difiBcnlt  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
land  that  will  eventually  inure  to  the  company  from  these  land  grants,  as  there  are 
included  within  the  limits  laree  areas  of  Spanish  grants  and  lands  otherwise  excepted. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  tnere  will  be  sufficient  available  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  within  the  indemnity  limits  to  make  good  these  deficiencies.  He  also 
says:  ''At  the  time  this  grant  was  made,  the  value  of  the  lands  was  rated  as  trifliDg, 
as  the  best  land  in  Southern  California  Lad  long  been  held  and  occupied  by  SpanisH' 
speaking  residents  and  their  descendants^  and  were  devoted  almost  wholly  to  grazing 

Surposes,  several  acres  in  the  average  being  required  per  head  of  stock.  So  broken, 
ry,  and  forbidden  in  aspect  was  the  remainder  still  under  the  disposition  of  the  goT- 
emment,  that  no  one,  at  that  day,  imagined  it  could  be  of  the  slightest  assistance 
toward  the  building  of  the  road,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  so  remains  to  this  day.  It 
resembles,  and  is  commonly  known  as  '  desert  land,'  totally  incapable  of  being  made 
useful  for  the  support  of  vegetation  or  animal  life.  However,  where  there  is  running 
wat«r  sufficiently  near,  portions  of  it  mav  be  used  for  pasturage.  ♦  ♦  •  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  would  be  glad  to  co- operate  with  the  government  in  any 
plan  whereby  its  alternate  sections  could  be  leased  or  sold  in  large,  unbroken  tfacis 
for  grazing:  and  there  are  millions  of  acres  which  it  would  be  willing  to  sell  for  such 
purposes  outright,  at  twenty  cents  an  acre."  On  the  other  hand,  the  company,  in  its 
printed  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  lands. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  land  commissioner:  "I  can- 
not forbear,  in  this  connection,  alluding  once  more  to  the  immense  increase  in  agri- 
cultural productions,  aud  to  the  surprising  effect  of  irrigation  upon  land  in  Southern 
California.  *  <»  *  Lands  previously  ot  no  value  but  as  cattle  ranges,  are  now  be- 
coming the  homesteads  of  thrifty,  industrious  families.  *  *  *  By  the  use  of  water, 
the  valuable  lucem  known  as  alfalfa  has  been  introduced,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
sustain  a  greater  number  of  cattle.  •  *  •  This  wonderful  clover  can  be  cut  three 
or  four  times  in  a  season,  realizing  to  the  acre  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay  per  annum. 

*  *  *  But  all  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  this  company's  lands  are  situated  is 
especially  adapted  by  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  to  the  raising  of  semi-tropical  fruits. 

*  *  *  Even  where  water,  through  canals,  cannot  be  procured,  the  lands  sell,  the 
purchaser  being  able,  by  boring  a  well  and  the  assistance  of  a  '  windmill,'  to  cultivate 
acres  enough  to  support  a  family.  Waste  or  '  desert  lands'  are  thus  made  available 
or  useful.'' 

In  regard  to  the  "  mussel  slough  "  lands,  about  which  there  has  been  some  trouble 
between  the  company  and  the  settlers,  the  land  agent  says:  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
discovery  that  portions  of  the  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Valleys  are  suscep- 
tible to  irrigation  by  diverting  the  streams  from  the  mountains  upon  them  by  means  of 
extensive  canals  and  systems  of  irrigating  ditches,  the  best  lands  of  the  company 
would  have  been  unsalable  to  this  day,  and,  like  the  other  portions  referred  to,  would 
have  been  regarded  an  desert  lands.  *  So  soon  as  this  was  made  obvious  a  number  of 
that  improvident  and  sx>eculating  class  to  be  found  in  all  communities  rushed  in  upon 
the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  officers  of 
the  courts,  sought  to  set  up  claims  as  pre-emptors  or  technical '  settlers.'  Their  very 
presence,  their  threats  as  well  as  their  open  resistance  to  the  oonipany,  with  the  aid 
of  demagogues,  who  sought  to  profit  by  their  trespass,  made  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  the  company  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  lawless  way  the 
wishes  of  the  railroad  company  and  the  purposes  of  Congress  in  making  the  grant 
were  defeated.  But  for  this  untoward  interruption  of  the  course  of  law,  which  has 
only  very  slowly  been  condemned  by  the  executive  and  judicial  officers,  the  company 
would  have  been  enabled  to  transfer  into  the  hands  of  solid  and  respectable  persons 
many  thousands  of  acres,  and  with  the  traffic  derived  from  their  cultivation  it  would 
have  been  able  to  prosecute  the  work  on  the  remaining  gap  in  its  lines  of  road." 

To  Jnue  30,  1880,  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  711.51  miles  of  railroad  owned 
by  this  company  was  $32,919,109.72,  and  of  equipment  |1,848,S33.81.  Total  cost, 
164,767,643.23,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  $91,082  per  mile. 
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OBli^RAL  RBCAPITtTLATIOK. 


No. 


1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

21 
22 
28 


Kol 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
8 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Items. 


Acres  land  granted,  if  all  received 

Acres  estimated  to  be  obtained 

Acres  earned  by  constmction,  and  vested 

Acres  pfitented  to  companies 

ArressoldbYcomnanies 

Amount  reauzed  from  sales dollars 

Aveiage  price  per  acre do.. 

Acres  vested,  unsold 

Estimat<Hl  value dollars 

Acres  unvested  by  reas4m  of  non-construction 

Estimated  value dollars 

Miles  subsidised  with  lands 

Miles  constructed  or  owned 

Co'^tof  same dollars 

Cost  per  mile  of  same do.. 

Miles  to  be  constructed 

Estimated  cost  of  same dollars 

Cost  per  mile  of  same do.. 

Total  miles  of  route  or  system 

Total  cost  of  same dollars 

Total  cost  per  mile  of  same do. . 

Estimated  present  cost  of  siniilai  railroad .  do. . 
Estimated  oostof  same  per  mile do. . 


Korthem 
oiflc. 


Pa- 


67.020, 

42,600, 

15,000, 

746, 

2,600, 

9,000, 

12,400, 
81,000, 
27,600, 
88,750, 
2. 

24,853, 
835, 

1, 

60, 110, 

26. 

2. 

75,000, 

28. 

75,000, 

28, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
509.00 
000.00 
000  00 
3  46 
000.00 
000  00 
000.00 
000  0(» 
450.00 
680.00 
416  00 
813  00 
865.00 
000  00 
868  00 

7oaoo 

000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


Union  Central 
route. 


41,458.924.00 

82,200.813.00 

80, 419. 181. 00 

8.888,153.00 

5. 460, 004. 00 

25,742,789  00 

4  71 

24, 960, 177. 00 

89,280,499  00 

1,781,632.00 

4.454,080  00 

3, 187. 82 

8,414.92 

318,862,888  00 

93,224  00 

139. 19 

6,600,000  00 

40,000  00 

3, 554. 00 

823,952,888  00 

91. 151  00 

91, 060, 300  00 

25,624  00 


Atlantic    and 
Pacific. 


61.840. 

17.008, 

1,140. 

504, 

215. 

623, 

92.t. 

1.850. 

15,868, 

31, 786. 

2, 

*80,691, 

80, 

2. 

58,125. 

25. 

2, 

88,816. 

35, 

50,000. 

20. 


000.00 
150.00 
000.00 
536.00 
000.00 
750  00 
2  90 
000.00 
000  00 
150.00 
300  00 
500.00 
175.80 
974  00 
768  00 
3-.>5. 0» 
000  00 
000  00 
500.00 
074  00 
526  00 
000  00 
000  00 


Items. 


Acres  land  granted,  if  all  received 

Acres  estimated  to  be  obtained 

Acres  earned  by  construction  and  vested 

Acres  patented  to  companies 

Acres  sold  by  companies  

Amount  realized  from  sales dollars.. 

Average  price  per  acre do — 

Acres  vested,  unsold 

Estimated  value dollars.. 

Acres  unvested  by  reason  of  non-construction.. 
Estimated  value dollars . . 

Hiles  subsidised  with  lands 


Southern  Pa- 
cific. 


Miles  constructed  or  owned 

Cost  of  same dollars. 

Cost  per  mile  of  same do... 

Miles  to  be  constructed 


Estimated  cost  of  same dollars. 

Cost  per  mile  of  sMne do... 

Total  miles  of  rente  or  system 

Total  cost  of  same dollars. 

Total  cost  per  mile  of  same do... 

Estimated  present  cost  of  similar  railroad,  do. . . 
Estimated  cost  of  same  per  mile do . . . 


11,967.488.00 

10. 445. 000. 00 

6. 687, 176. 00 

1. 048. 090. 00 

279, 623. 00 

1, 017, 256  00 

S  84 

5^407.558.00 
6. 750. 441  00 
4. 757, 824. 00 
6,947,280  00 

929.00 

K  tl«2.00 

\  579^00 

64, 767, 643  00 

91,082  00 

850.00 

10, 500, 000  00 

30,000  00 

929.00 

75, 267, 648  00 
81,020  00 

23,225,000  00 
25,000  00 


Texas  Pacific. 


18.000,000.00 
12, 000, 000. 00 

None. 

Kone. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
12, 000, 000. 00 
24, 000, 000  00 
tl,  061. 00 

840.00 

t444.00 

27, 418. 108  00 

61,771  00 

t617.  00 

840.00 

43, 710. 000  00 

30,000  00 

1, 901. 00 

71,128,108  00 

37.416  00 

47, 526, 000  00 

20,000  00 


Total 


} 


181, 186, 

114. 153, 

52.246, 

10,  687, 

8,563, 

36,383, 

43.682, 
78.880, 
61.  907. 
134,887, 


412.00 
963.00 
357.00 
290.00 
627.00 
795  00 
4  25 
730.00 
940  00 
606.00 
660  00 

10,967.82 

5, 424. 92 

465, 684. 029  00 
82,698  00 

6, 136. 19 

168, 045, 000  00 
27.385  00 
11, 584. 00 

634, 165, 613  00 
54,745  00 

286, 819. 300  00 
24,760  00 


*380  miles. 


t  Unsubsidised. 


Ftoiu  tbifl  recapitalation  it  will  be  seen  that  there  remain  '' unvested/'  by  reason 
of  non-construction  of  the  respective  railroads  for  which  grants  were  made,  the  fol- 
lowing lands : 

Acres. 

Northern  Pacific 27,500,000 

California  and  Oregon 1,781,632 

Atlantic  and  Pacilio 15,8«8,150 

Southern  Pacific 4,757,824 

Texas  and  Pacific : 12.000.000 

Of  these  railroads  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  are  vigorously  pushing  forward  the  work  of  construction ;  and  it  may  be 
reasonaUlv  calculated  that  these  railroads  will  be  completed  within  the  next  three 
years.  The  California  and  Oregon  uncompleted  roa<l  extends  from  Redding  to  the 
northern  line  of  the  State  of  California,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  the  country  there  is  of  such  a  mountainous  character  as  to  require  heavy 
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work  and  great  expeose,  so  much  so  that  it  is  yery  doubtful  if  the  road  will  ever  be 
built. 

The  Southern  Pacific  uncompleted  road  extends  from  Tres  Pinos  to  Huron,  across 
the  coast  rauge,  a  difiBcult  and  costly  line ;  and  from  Mojave  to  the  eastern  line  of  the 
State  of  California,  at  or  near  a  point  called  ''  The  Needles,"  over  a  desert  country. 
Neither  of  these  parts  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  under  construction,  and,  as  in  the 
California  and  Oregon  case,  it  is  very  doubtful  when  they  will  be  built,  if  ever. 

As  to  the  forfeiture  of  any  of  these  grants,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  given 
onpage  111  of  my  last  annual  report. 

The  Northern  Pacific  act  is  similar  to  that  which  granted  lands  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  respect  to  the  provisions  for  any  action  by  Congress  looking  to  a  completion 
of  the  road. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  act  contains  no  provision  of  the  kind  referred  to,  and  has  no 
section  or  clause  providing  for  any  repeal  of  the  charter  or  grants. 

The  Southern  Pacific  obtained  its  erant  under  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  charter  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  tnat  company* 

The  California  and  Oreeon  act,  page  178  of  Auditor's  report  for  1880,  in  section  8, 
provides  that  "all  the  lands  not  conveyed  by  patent  to  said  company  or  companies,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  the  date  of  any  such  failure,  shall  revert  to  the  United  States.'' 

THEO'S  FRENCH, 
Auditor  of  Bailroad  AcoountB. 
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APP  EN  I>  I  X  11. 

aiECENT  DECISIONS  Ot  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AFFECTING  RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANIES,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THOSE  SET  FORTH  IN  APPENDIX  L.      REPORT  FOR 

1880. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October  term,  1880. 

Thomas  Wardbll,  appellant,         ^ 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  \^^'  ^^* 

ET   AL.  J 

Appeal  £rom  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  road  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  passes,  for  its  entire  length,  from 
Omaha  on  the  Missouri  River  to  Ogden  in  Utah)  a  distance  of  1,036  miles,  tnrough  a 
country  almost  destitute  of  timber  fit  for  fuel.  During  its  construction,  however, 
large  deposits  of  coal,  of  excellent  quality  and  easily  worked,  were  discovered  in  land 
along  its  line,  from  which  abundant  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  company  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  complainant  represents  that  Uieir  extent,  quality,  and  value  were  un- 
known, and  that  doubts  were  generally  entertained  as  to  their  adequacy  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  company,  until  he  had  made  explorations  in  June,  1868,  and  reported 
to  its  managers  the  information  which  he  had  thus  acquired ;  and  that  upon  that  in- 
formation  tue  contract  which  has  given  rise  to  this  suit  was  made,  after  much  nego- 
tiation, between  the  company  and  nimself  and  Cyrus  O.  Godfrey,  with  whom  he  had 
become  associated  in  business.  But  in  this  respect  he  is  mistaken.  Though  he  may 
have  imparted  to  the  managers  the  information  acquired  by  his  explorations,  tiie  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  existence  and  general  character  of  the  deposits  had  been  communicated 
to  them  years  before  by  the  engineers  appointed  to  survey  the  route  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road.  They  had  report'Cd  that  coal  in  inexhaustible  ouantities,  of  suitable 
quality  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  was  found  so  near  the  fine  of  the  road  as  to 
render  its  extraction  and  delivery  easy  and  convenient.  It  is  of  little  moment,  how- 
■ever,  whether  the  knowledge  of  the  existence,  character,  extent,  and  accessibility  of 
the  deposits  was  obtained  m>m  the  complainant  or  from  others ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
-directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  liaving  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  its  road  and  business,  were  informed  upon  the  subject  at  the  time  the  contract 
mentioned  was  made.    That  contract  was  as  follows : 

"  This  agreement,  made  this  16th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  by 
its  proper  officers,  of  the  first  part,  and  Cyrus  O.  Godfrey  and  Thomas  Wardell,  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  or  assigns,  parties  of  the  second  part — 

"Witnesseth,  that  the  saia  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  the  said  parties  of  the 
second  psrt  may  prospect  at  their  own  expense  for  coal  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  and  its  branches  and  extensions,  and  open  and  operate  any 
mines  discovered,  at  their  own  expense ;  that  said  railroad  company  agrees  to  purchase 
of  said  parties  of  the  second  part  all  clean  merchantable  coal  mined  along  its  road, 
needful  for  engines,  depots,  shops,  and  other  purposes  of  the  company,  and  to  x)ay  for 
the  same  the  first  two  years  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  ton ;  for  the  next  three  years 
at  five  dollars  per  ton  ;  for  the  four  years  thereafter  at  four  dollars  per  ton  ;  and  for  the 
Hix  years  remaining  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  ton,  delivered  upon  the  cars  at  tho 
mines  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  ana  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  piT 
cent,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part.  This  con- 
tract to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  efiect  for  the  full  term  of  fifteen  years  from  the 
<late  hereof. 

*'  The  said  railroad  company  agrees  to  facilitate  the  operationvS  of  the  said  parties  of 
the  second  part,  in  prospecting  and  otherwise,  by  means  of  such  information  as  it  ma3' 
possess,  and  by  furnishing  free  passes  on  its  road  to  the  agents  of  the  parties  of  the 
second  part,  net  exceeding  six  m  number.  Said  railroad  company  further  agrees  t<» 
put  in  switches  and  the  necessary  side-tracks,  at  sncli  points  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  of  the  said  parties  of  the  second 
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part ;  that  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  agree  to  make  all  uecessary  exertions  to 
increase  the  demand  and  consumption  of  coal  by  outside  parties  along  the  line  of  said 
railroad,  and  to  open  and  operate  mines  at  such  points  wnere  coal  may  be  discovered, 
as  may  oe  desired  by  said  railroad  company ;  and  to  expend  within  the  first  five  years 
from  the  date  of  this  agreement,  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  mines  and  min- 
ing lands,  and  improvements  for  the  opening,  successful  and  economical  working  of 
the  same,  not  less  than  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  also  to  fiimish  for  the  use 
of  the  said  railroad  company  ^ood  merchantable  coal,  and  to  pay  all  expenses  for 
improvements  for  loading  coal  into  cars.  Any  improvement  desired  by  said  railroad 
company  in  regard  to  the  coal  to  be  used  by  it  shall  be  at  the  cost  oi  said  railroad 
company. 

**In  consideration  of  their  exertions  to  increase  the  demand  foi  coal,  and  the  large 
sum  to  be  expended  in  improvements,  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  shall  have  the  right  to  transport  over  the  said  railroad  and  its  branches,  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  this  agreement,  coal  for  general  consumption  at  the 
same  freight  that  will  be  charged  to  others;  but  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part 
shall  be  entitled,  in  consideration  Of  services  to  be  rendered  as  herein  provided,  to  a 
drawback  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  sums  charged  for  the  transportation  of  coal. 

'*The  said  railroad  company  agrees  to  furnish  the  parties  of  the  second  part  such 
cars  as  they  may  require  in  the  operation  of  their  business,  and  to  transport  them  as 
promptly  as  possible.    This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  tor  fifteen  years. 

''The  coal  lands  owned  by  said  party  of  the  first  part  are  hereby  leased  for  the  full 
term  of  fifteen  years  to  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  or  their  assigns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  same  as  may  seem  to  them  profitable ;  said  parties  of  the  second 
part  to  pay  for  the  first  nine  years  a  royalty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  for  each  torn 
of  coal  taken  from  their  lands,  excepting  always  coal  taken  from  entries,  air-conrses, 
or  passageways,  for  which  coal  no  royalty  shall  be  paid ;  payments  for  the  same  being 
due  and  payable  monthly. 

"The  royalty  for  the  last  six  years  of  this  lease  shall  be  free,  provided  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  railway  company  is  reduced  to  three  dollars  per  ton.  If  three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  or  more  per  ton,  then  in  that  case  the  royalty  shall  be  as  during  the 
first  nme  years. 

''In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  the  day  and 
year  first  above  mentioned. 

"OLIVER  AMES, 
"  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
'*C.  O.  GODFREY. 
"THOMAS  WARDELL." 

This  contract  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  was  made  by  direction  of  the 
executive  committe  of  the  board  of  directors,  of  whom  the  president  was  one,  and  not 
by  the  board  itself.  It  was  never  reported  to  the  board  for  its  consideration  or  action. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  defect,  in  August  following  the  contractors,  Wardell  and 
Godfrey,  entered  upon  its  execution,  and  began  work  on  several  mines  along  the  line 
of  the  road.  Soon  afterwards  Godfrey  transferred  bis  interest  to  Wardell,  perceiving, 
as  the  bill  alleges,  that  sums  beyond  those  stipulated  would  be  required,  and  being 
alarmed  at  the  risks  which  he  believed  he  had  assumed. 

In  January  following  (1869),  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska,  called  the 
Wyoming  Coal  and  ItOniug  Company,  was  formed  to  develop  and  work  the  mines, 
having  a  capital  stock  of  |500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  a 
majority  of  which  was  taken  by  six  of  the  directors  of  the  railroad  company,  one  of 
whom  was  its  president,  and  to  it  Wardell  assigned  his  contract  without  any  con- 
sideration. 

The  corporation  continued  the  execution  of  the  contract,  Wardell  acting  as  ito 
superintendent,  secretary,  and  general  manager,  and  delivered  coal  as  needed  by  the 
railroad  company  up  to  the  13th  of  March,  1^4,  when  the  officers  and  agents  of  thai 
company,  by  order  ot  its  directors,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  mines  and  of  the  books, 
papers,  tools,  and  other  personal  property  of  the  coal  company,  which  they  have  held 
and  used  ever  since.  Hence  the  present  suit,  which  Wardell  brings  in  his  own  name, 
alleging  as  a  reason  that  a  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  directors  aqd  stockholders  of  the 
coal  company  except  himself  are  also  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  that,  therefore,  he  can  obtain  no  relief  by  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  coal 
company.  He  prays  that  an  account  may  be  taken  of  the  amount  due  for  the  coal 
delivered  to  the  railroad  company ;  for  drawback  on  freight  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract to  the  foreible  seizure  alleged ;  for  coal  extracted  from  the  mines  since  their 
seizure ;  for  the  property  of  the  coal  company  taken,  and  for  the  damages  arising  from 
the  seizure  and  the  attempted  abrogation  of  tne  contract,  and  that  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  several  parties  'may  be  ascertained  and  declared,  and  for  general  relief. 

To  this  bill  the  railroad  company  filed  an  answer,  setting  up  in  si;tb8tance  three 
defenses. 

1st.  That  the  contract  of  July  16, 1868,  was  a  fraud  upon  the  company ;  that  it  waa 
made  on  its  part  by  the  executive  committee  of  its  board  of  directors,  a  majority  of 
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whom  were,  by  previous  agreement,  to  be  equally  interested  with  the  contractors  in 
it,  and  for  that  reason  its  terms  were  made  so  favorable  to  the  contractors  and  unfa- 
vorable to  the  company  as  to  enable  tlie  former  to  make  large  gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter,  and  that  the  organization  of  the  Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company  was 
a  mere  device  to  enable  those  directors  to  participate  in  the  profits ;  and  that  therefore 
the  contract  was  of  no  validity  and  binding  obligation  npon  the  company; 

2d.  That  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  property  the  railroad  company  was  the 
owner  of  nine- tenths  of  the  stock  of  the  coal  company  and  had  become  apprehensive 
that  Wardell,  its  superintendent  and  manager,  would  not  furnish  the  coal  needed  to 
run  the  trains ;  and 

3d.  That  since  then  the  coal  company  and  the  railroad  company,  through  their 
boards  of  directors,  have  had  a  settlement  of  their  transactions,  by  which  the  contract 
of  July  16,  1868,  has  been  rescinded  and  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  allowed  to  the 
coal  company,  and  that  the  railroad  company  has  set  apart  and  tendered  to  the  com- 
plainant one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  share  in  the  coal  company  in  that  set- 
tlement. 

The  court  below  held  that  the  contract  of  ^uly  16,  1868,  was  a  fraud  upon  the 
company,  but  that  the  complainant  was,  apart  from  it,  entitled  to  some  compensation 
for  his  time,  skill,  and  services  while  engaged  in  taking  out  the  coal,  with  the  return 
of  the  money  actually  invested  and  compensation  for  its  use,  the  amount  to  be  credited 
with  what  he  had  actually  received  out  of  the  business ;  and  that  at  his  election  he 
could  have  an  accounting  upon  that  basis  or  take  the  one*  hundred  thousand  doUara 
tendered  by  the  company.  Of  the  alternatives  thus  offered  the  complainant  elected 
to  take  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  instead  of  having  the  accounting  mentioned, 
but  appealed  to  this  court  from  the  decree,  contending  that  the  contract  itself  waa 
valid  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  accounting  upon  that  hypothesis. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  justifies  the  conclusion  of  the  court  below  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  contract  of  July  16,  1868.  It  was  evidently  drawn  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
contractors  than  for  the  interest  of  the  company.  The  extent,  value,  and  accessibility 
of  the  coal  deposits  along  the  line  of  the  road  of  the  company  were,  as  stated  above, 
well  known  at  the  time  to  its  directors  having  the  immediate  control  and  management 
of  its  business.  Wardell,  the  principal  contractor,  informed  those  with  whom  he 
chiefiy  dealt  in  negotiating  the  contract,  that  coal  could  be  delivered  to  the  company 
at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  per  ton,  yet  the  contract,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  fifteen 
years,  stipulated  that  the  company  should  pay  treble  this  amount  per  ton  for  the  coal 
the  first  two  years,  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  for  the  next  three  years,  twice 
the  amount  for  the  following  four  years,  and  one-half  more  for  the  balance  of  the  time. 
And  lest  these  rates  might  prove  too  little,  the  contract  further  provided  that  the  sum 
paid  should  not  be  less  than  ten  per  cent,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  con- 
tractors. These  terms  and  the  leasing  of  all  the  coal  lands  of  the  company  for  fifteen 
years  to  those  parties  upon  a  royalty  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  for  the  first  nine  years^ 
and  without  any  royalty  afterwards  if  the  price  of  the  coal  should  be  reduced  to  three 
dollars,  with  the  stipulation  to  provide  side-tracks  to  the  mines,  and  also  to  furnish 
cars  for  transp9rtion  of  coal  for  general  consumption,  and  after  charging  them  only 
.  what  was  charged  to  others  to  allow  them  a  drawback  of  twenty  five  per  cent,  on  the 
sums  paid,  gave  to  them  a  contract  of  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars.  These  p^visions 
would  of  themselves  justly  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  directors  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, who  authorized  the  contract  on  its  behalf,  had  been  greatly  deceived  and  im- 
posed npon,  or  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  cost  at  which  the  coal  could  be  taken 
from  the  mines  and  delivered  to  the  company.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  those 
directors  were  neither  deceived  nor  impose<i  upon,  nor  were  they  without  information 
as  to  the  probable  cost  of  taking  out  and  delivering  the  coal.  And  what  is  of  n:ore 
importance,  it  shows,  as  alleged,  their  previous  agreement  with  the  contractors  for  a 
joint  interest  in  the  contract,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  not  appear  as  co-con- 
tractors, that  a  corporation  snould  be  formed  in  which  they  shoulu  become  stock- 
holders, and  to  which  the  contract  should  be  assigned^  and  that  this  agreement  was 
carried  out  by  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  Wyoming  Mining  and  Coal  Company 
and  their  taking  stock  in  it.  This  matter  was  so  well  understood  that  when  the  con- 
tractors commenced  their  work  in  developing  the  mines  and  taking  out  the  coal  they 
kept  ^heir  acconnts  in  the  name  of  the  proposed  company,  though  no  such  company 
was  organized  until  months  afterwards. 

It  hardly  refjuires  argument  to  show  that  the  scheme  thus  designed  to  enable  the 
directors,  who  authorized  the  contract,  to  divide  with  the  contractors  large  sums  which 
slioulcj  have  been  saved  to  the  company,  was  utterly  indefensible  and  illegal.  Those 
directors,  constituting  the  executive  committee  of  the  board,  were  clothed  with  power 
to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders  and  creditors. 
Their  character  as  agents  forbade  the  exercise  of  their  powers  for  their  own  personal 
ends  against  the  interest  of  the  company.  They  were  thereby  precluded  from  deriv- 
ing any  advantage  from  contracts  made  by  their  authority  as  directors,  except  through 
the  company  for  which  th^y  acted.    Their  position  was  one  of  great  trust,  and  to  en- 
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gage  in  any  matter  for  their  personal  advantage  inconsistent  with  it  was  to  violate 
their  duty  and  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  company. 

It  is  among  the  rudiments  of  the  ]aw  that  the  same  person  cannot  act  for  himself 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  the  same  matter,  as  the  agent  for  another  whose 
interests  are  conflicting.  Thus  a  person  cannot  be  a  purchaser  of  property  and  at  the 
same  time  the  agent  of  the  vendor.  The  two  positions  impose  different  obligations, 
and  their  union  would  at  once  raise  a  conflict  between  interest  and  duty;  and,  '' con- 
stituted as  humanity  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases  duty  would  be  overborne  in  the  strag- 
fle."  (Marsh  V8,  Whitmore,  21  Wallace,  18.3.)  The  law,  therefore,  will  always  con- 
emn  the  transactions  of  a  party  on  his  own  behalf  when,  in  respect  to  the  matter  con- 
oemed,  he  is  the  agent  of  others,  and  will  relieve  against  them  whenever  their  enforce- 
ment is  seasonably  resisted.  Directors  of  corporations,  and  all  persons  who  stand  in 
a  fiduciary  relation  to  other  parties,  and  are  clothed  with  power  to  act  for  them,~are 
subject  to  this  rule ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  occupy  a  position  which  will  conflict 
with  the  interest  of  parties  they  represent  and  are  bound  to  protect.  They  cannot,  as 
agents  or  trustees,  enter  into  or  authorize  contracts  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  appointed  to  act,  and  then  personally  participate  in  the  benefits.  Hence  all  ar- 
rangements by  directors  of  a  railroad  (^mpany,  to  secure  an  undue  advantage  to  them- 
selves at  its  expense,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  company  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  orig- 
inal one,  with  an  understanding  that  they,  or  some  of  them,  shall  take  stock  in  it,  and 
then  that  valuable  contracts  shall  be  given  to  it,  in  the  profits  of  which  they,  as  stock- 
holders in  the  new  coifipany,  are  to  share,  are  so  many  unlawful  devices  to  enrich 
themselves  to  the  detriment*  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  original  company, 
and  will  be  condemned  whenever  properly  brought  before  the  conrt-s  for  considera- 
tion. (Great  Luxembourg  Co.  va.  Magnay,  25  Beavan,  586 ;  Benson  V8,  Heathom,  1 
Young  &  Coll,  326 ;  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  Co.  vs,  Dewey,  14  Michigan,  477 ; 
European  and  N.  American  R.  R.  Co.  r«.  Poor,  59  Maine,  277 ;  and  Drury  vs.  Ctmb,  7 
Wall,  299.) 

The  scheme  disclosed  here  has  no  feature  which  relieves  it  of  its  fraudulent  charac- 
ter, and  the  contract  of  July  16,  ldf>8,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  it,  must  go  down 
with  it.  1 1  was  a  fraudulent  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  contractors 
who  devised  and  carried  it  into  execution,  not  only  against  the  company,  but  also 
against  the  government,  which  had  largely  contributed  to  its  aid  by  the  loan  of  bonds 
and  by  the  grant  of  lands^  By  the  very  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  company  five  per 
cent,  of  its  net  earnings  were  to  be  paid  to  the  government.  Those  earnings  were  nec- 
essarily jeduced  by  every  transaction  which  took  from  the  company  its  legitimate 
profits.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  directors,  who  approved  of  or  did  not  dissent  from 
the  contract,  early  stated  that  they  held  their  stock  in  the  coal  company  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  railroad  company  and  transferred  it,  or  were  ready  to  transfer  it,  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  the  majority  expressed  such  a  pui-pose  only  when  the  character  and  terms  of 
the  contract  became  known  and  they  were  desirous  to  screen  themseles  firom  censure 
for  their  conduct. 

The  complainant,  therefore,  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  contract  thus  tainted,  or 
sustain  any  claim  against  the  railroad  company  for  its  repudiation.  The  coal  com- 
pany may,  perhaps,  oe  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor  actually  ex- 
pended in  the  development  of  the  mines  and  delivery  of  coal  to  the  railroad  company, 
considerdd  entirely  apart  from  the  contract ;  and  also  for  its  property  forcibly  taken 
possession  of  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company.  But  an  accounting  for  compen- 
sation thus  limited  is  not  desired  by  him,  and  as  the  two  companies  have  since  settled 
the  matter  in  dispute  between  them  by  the  payment  of  one  million  of  dollars  to  the 
coal  company,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  apart  for  complain- 
ant, and  he  has  elected  to  take  that  sum  if  an  accounting  cannot  be  had  upon  tne  as- 
sumed validity  of  the  contract,  the  decree  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed. 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October  term,  1880. 


The  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Rail-  "j 
road   Company,    William    Bond,  receiver, 
plaintiff"  in  error, 

rs. 
Matthew  Baldwin. 


>  No.  273. 


In  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

statement. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska,  to  recover  of  the 
Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company,  or  its  successor  in  interest,  damaf^es 
for  entering  upon  his  land  in  that  State  and  appropriating,  in  the  constniction  of  ito 
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road,  a  strip  of  the  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  two  hundred  rods  in  length. 
The  company  claimed  a  right  of  way  over  the  land  of  that  width  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  23)  1866,  entitled  ^'An  act  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Kansas  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Company.'' 
ri4  Stats.,  210.)  The  first  section  of  the  act,  so  far  as  it  is  material  in  this  case,  is  as 
follows : 

"  Be  t(  enacted,  tfc,.  That  there  t«  hereby  granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas ,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company,  the  sauie  being  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  conetuwt  and  operate  a 
railroad  from  EJtrood,  in  KaneaSj  weetwardly,  via  Marymllej  in  the  same  State,  so  as  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  or  any  branch  there  of,  not  further  west  than  ihe 
one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude,  every  alternate  section  of  land  designated  by 
odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  road,  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section. But  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  United  States  have,  when  the  line  of 
route  of  said  road  is  definitely  fixed,  sold  any  section,  or  any  part  thereof,  granted 
as  aforesaid,  or  that  the  right  of  pr^-emption  or  homestead  settlement  has  attached  to 
the  same,  or  that  the  same  has  been  reserved  by  the  United  States  for  any  purpose 
wliatever,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  nearest  to 
tiers  of  sections  above  specified,  ^  much  land  in  alternate  sections  or  parts  of  sections 
designated  by  odd  numbers  as  shall  be  equal  to  such  lands  as  the  United  States  have 
sold,  reserved,  or  otherwise  appropriated,  or  to  which  the  rights  of  pre-emption  or 
homestead  settlements  have  attached  as  aforesaid,  which  lands,  thus  Indicated  by  odd 
umbers  and  selected  bv  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  atbresaid,  shall 
be  held  by  the  Statd  of  Kansas  for  the  use  and  purpose  aforesaid.'' 

The  fourth  section  is  as  follows : 

*^And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  as  soon  as  the  said  company  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  maps  of  its  line  designating  the  route  thereof,  it  shall  be  the 
dalTf  of  the  said  Secretary  to  withdraw  from  the  market  the  lands  granted  by  this  act  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  efi^ect  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  subserve 
the  public  interest.'' 

The  sixth  section  is  as  follows : 

**And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  tight  of  way  through  the  public  lands  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  granted  to  said  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company,  its  successors  and" 
assigns,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  as  proposed,  and  the  right  is  hereby  given  to  said 
corporation  to  take  from  the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material 
for  the  construction  thereof.  Said  way  is  granted  to  said  railroad  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  road,  where  it  may  pass  through  the  public 
domain;  also,  all  necessary  ground  for  station  buildings,  workshops,  depots,  machine 
shops,  switches,  side-tracks,  turn-tables,  and  water  stations." 

When  the  ^ant  of  Couffress  was  made,  the  land  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  was  vacant 
and  unoccupied  land  of  tne  United  States.  But  the  line  of  the  road  over  it  was  not 
definitely  located  until  October,  1871.  He  acquired  whatever  rights  he  possesses  in 
October,  1869.  The  defendant  contends  that  the  plaintiff  took  the  land  sabject  to  its 
right  of  way.  He  contends  that  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way  took  effect  only  ^om 
the  date  at  which  the  company  filed  its  maps  designating  the  route  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  district  court  of  the  State  agreed  with  him  and  gave  judg- 
ment in  his  favor.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  it,  and  to  review  it  the  cause  is 
brought  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  23,  1866,  makes  two  distinct  grants:  one  of  lands  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  for  the  benefit  of  the  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  firom  Elwood  in  that  State  to  its  junction  with  the  Union 
Pacific  via  Mary  ville ;  the  other  of  a  right  of  way  directly  to  the  company  itself.  The 
lands  consisted  of  alternate  sections,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  on  each  side  of  the 
line  of  the  proposed  road.  Their  ^rant  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  if,  at  the 
time  the  line  of  the  road  was  definitely  fixed,  the  United  States  had  sold  any  section 
or  a  part  thereof,  or  the  right  of  pre-emption  or  homest'Cad  settleihent  had  attached  to 
it,  or  the  same  had  been  otherwise  reserved  by  the  United  States  for  any  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  select  an  e<}ual  quantity  of  other  lands  nearest  the 
sections  designated,  in  lieu  of  those  appropriated,  which  should  be  held  by  the  State 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  limitations  upon  the  grant  are  similar  to  those  found  in 
numerous  other  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  in  aid  of  railroads.  Their  object  is 
obvious.  The  sections  granted  could  be  ascertained  only  when  the  routes  were  definitely 
located.    This  might  take  years,  the  time  depending  somewhat  upon  the  length  of  the 

J>roposed  road  and  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  most  favorable  route.  It  was  not 
or  the  interest  of  the  oouutry  that  in  the  mean  time  any  portions  of  the  public  lands 
should  be  withheld  from  settlement  or  use  because  they  might,  perhaps,  when  the 
route  was  surveyed,  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  grant.    Congress,  tboreiore,  adopted 
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the  policy  of  keeping  the  public  lands  open  to  occupation  and  pre-emption^  and  appro- 
priation to  pubhc  uses,  notwithstanding  any  grant  it  might  make,  until  the  landa 
granted  were  ascertained^  and  providing  that  if  any  sections  settled  upon  or  reserved 
were  then  found  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  other  land  in  their  place  should 
be  selected.  Thus  settlements  on  the  public  lands  were  encouraged  without  the  aid 
intended  for  the  construction  of  the  roads  being  thereby  impaired.  The  language  of 
the  act  here,  and  of  nearly  all  the  congressional  acts  granting  lands,  is  in  terms  of  a 
^prant  in  prcesenii.  The  act  is  a  present  grant,  except  so  far  as lt«  immediate  operation 
IS  affected  by  the  limitations  mentioned.  '^ There  is  hereby  granted"  are  the  words 
used,  and  they  import  an  immediate  transfer  of  interest,  so  that  when  the  route  is  defi- 
nitely fixed  the  title  attaches  from  the  date  of  the  act  to  the  sections,  except  such  as 
are  taken  from  its  operation  by  the  clauses  mentioned.  This  is  the  construction  given 
by  this  court  to  similar  language  in  other  acts  of  Congress.  (Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  R.  Co.  vs,  Kansas  Pacific,  97  U.  S.,  497-8 ;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Gal- 
veston R.  R.  Co.  V8,  United  States,  92  U.  S.,  733.) 

But  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way  by  the  sixth  section  contains  no  reservations  or 
exceptions.  It  is  a  present  absolute  grant,  subject  to  no  conditions  except  those  ne- 
cessarily implied,  such  as  that  the  road  shall  be  constructed  and  used  for  the  purpoees 
designated.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  policy  of  the  government  with  respect  to 
the  public  lands  which  would  call  for  any  qualification  of  the  terms.  Those  lands 
would  not  be  the  less  valuable  for  settlement  by  a  road  running  through  them.  On 
the  contrary,  their  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced  thereby. 

The  right  of  way  for  the  whole  distance  of  the  proposed  route  was  a  ver^  important 
part  of  tlie  aid  given.  If  the  company  could  be  compelled  to  purchase  its  way  over 
any  section  that  might  be  occupied  in  advance  of  its  location,  v^ry  serious  obstacles 
would  be  often  imposed  to  the  progress  of  the  road.  For  any  loss  of  lands  by  settle- 
ment or  reservation,  other  lauds  are  given,  but  for  the  loss  of  the  right  of  way  by 
these  means,  no  compensation  is  proAdded,  nor  could  any  be  given  by  the  substitution 
of  another  route. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  is  recognized 
throughout  the  act,  and  where  any  qualification  is  intended  in  the  operation  of  the 
grant  of  lands,  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  designated.  Had  a  similar  qualification 
upon  the  absolute  grant  of  the  right  of  way  been  intended,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
^that  it  would  have  been  expressed.  The  fact  that  none  is  expressed,  is  conclusive 
that  none  exists. 

We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  not  giving  to  the  words  of  present  grant  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  way,  the  same  construction  which  we  should  be  compelled  to  give,  ac- 
cording to  our  repeated  decisions,  to  the  grant  of  lands  had  no  limitation  been  ex- 
pressed. We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  all  persons  acquiring  any  portion  of  the 
public  lands,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  took  the  same  subject  to  the 
right  of  way  conferred  by  it  for  the  proposed  road. 

The  fact  that  the  rignt  of  way  over  land  in  Nebraska  was  granted  to  a  corpora- 
tion in  Kansas  does  not  alter  the  case.  Nebraska  was  at  the  time  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  entirely  competent  for  Congress  to  confer  upon  any  corpora- 
tion of  a  State  a  right  of  way  for  a  rauroad  to  be  constructed  by  it  through  the  lands 
of  the  United  States  situated  in  that  Territorj*.  And  in  February,  1869,  Stev  the  ter- 
ritory had  become  a  State,  its  legislature,  by  an  express  enactment,  authorized  railroad 
companies  organized  under  the  Taws  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  or  Iowa,  to  extend  and  build 
their  roads  into  the  state,  and  declared  that,  upon  complying  with  certain  conditions, 
they  should  possess  all  the  powers,  franchises,  and  privileges  of  railroad  companies 
incorporated  under  its  laws.  It  is  not  shown  that  the  companv  here  has  not  complied 
with  the  prescribed  conditions,  even  if  such  an  objection  could  be  raised  by  any  other 

Earty  than  the  Statij  itself.  But  independently  of  this  consideration,  where  Congress 
as  conferred  upon  a  railroad  corporation  of  a  State  a  ri^ht  of  way  over  the  public 
lands  of  the  Uuitod  States  in  any  one  of  their  Territories,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  State  subsequently  created  out  of  the  Territory  could  prevent  the  enjoyment  by 
such  corporation  of  the  right  conferred.  It  could  do  so  only  on  the  same  terms  that 
it  could  refuse  a  recognition  of  its  own  previously  granted  right,  for  in  such  matters 
the  State  would  succeed  only  to  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the  Territory. 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nebraska  must,  therefore,  be  reversed,  and 
the  cause  be  remanded  to  it  with  directions  that  further  proceedings  be  had  in  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Sdpreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October  term,  1880. 

Qeorge  W.  Grinnell,  H.  P.  Emery,  John' 
RobinsoD,  Joseph  Thornich,  Mary  L.  Bruce, 

A.  Hammond,  8.  E.  Ogbom,  E.  E.  Ogbom, 
George  Ulrich,  W.  D.  Packard,  John  Slater, 
Jacob  Weakline,  I^dia  Dunham,  Andrew 
Wilfong,  Ed.  Penniston,  George  Darling,  A. 
L.  Bell,  Chas.  Brown,  Ebenezer  Trefey,  Vio-  J^No.  683. 
letta  Roper,  B.  H.  Lathrop,  John  Bruce,  S. 

B.  S.  Duncan,  Wm.  Bruce,  plaintiffs  in  error. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
Toad  Company,  Charles  Stuart,  and  John 
Tomlinson. 

In  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr,  Justice  Miller  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Actions  in  the  nature  of  ejectment  were  brought  by  the  railroad  company  against 
numerous  persons  in  different  courts  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which,  on  appeals  to  the 
supreme  court,  were  heard  and  decided  together  by  stipulation,  and  the  judgments  in 
the  lower  courts  in  favor  of  plaintiff  were  affirmed. 

The  plaintiff  asserted  title  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  15, 1856,  granting  lands 
to  the  State  of  Iowa  for  railroad  purposes,  and  tne  counsel  of  plaintiifs  in  error  cor- 
rectly states  in  his  brie^  that  the  only  question  presented  by  the  record  is,  whether 
the  railroad  company  has  under  that  grant  acquired  titles  to  any  lands  within  the  old 
fifteen-mile  liqiits  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  certified  to  the 
State  under  the  grant  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  that  com- 
pany, but  which  were  left  outside  of  the  new  twenty-miles  limit  by  a  change  of  loca- 
tion of  the  old  line,  made  by  the  present  company  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
2,  lo64,  amendatory  of  the  act  of  Sf  ay  15,  1856. 

The  material  facts  on  which  the  decision  of  this  question  depends  may  be  thus  suc- 
cinctly stated :  By  the  act  of  May  15, 1856,  Congress  made  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  four  railroads  across  the  State  from 
poiuts  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  points  on  the  Missouri  River.  One  of  these  waa  a 
road  from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs.  The  grant  was  of  every  alternate  section  of 
land  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of  said  roads: 
and  in  case  it  should  appear  that  the  United  States  had,  when  the  lines  or  routes  of 
said  roads  were  definitely  fixed,  sold  any  sections  or  parts  of  sections  granted  as  afore- 
saidf  or  the  right  of  pre-emption  had  attached  to  the  same,  then  the  State  by  its  a^ent 
or  agents  might  select  other  odd  sections  in  lien  of  those  thus  deficient,  within  a  limit 
of  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  said  roads. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  by  an  act  of  its  legislature  approved  July  14,  1856,  granted  to 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad  Company  the  lands  which  were  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress appropriated  to  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Davenport  to  Council  Blufis. 
That  company  accepted  the  ^ant,  and  on  the  llth  day  of  September,  1856,  filed  in  the 
General  Land  Office  at  Washington  a  map  showing  the  route  which  it  had  adopted  for 
ita  road,  some  unimportant  corrections  of  which  were  made  by  another  map  filed 
April  1.  1857. 

On  the  4th  September,  1858,  the  agent  of  the  company  and  the  State  reported  to  the 
General  Land  Office  the  selection  of  lands  in  lieu  of  those  which  had  been  sold  or  were 
otherwise  deficient,  and  on  the  27th  of  December,  1858,  the  lands  thus  selected,  and 
those  which  were  in  place,  were  certified  to  the  State  of  Iowa  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office.  These  lands  in  place  and  lands  selected  and  certified  to  the 
Stato  under  the  act  of  1856  include  all  the  lands  in  controversy  in  this  suit. 

By  an  act  approved  July  2,  1864,  Congress  authorized  a  change  of  location  of  this 
road  in  the  uncompleted  part  thereof,  so  as  to  secure  a  better  and  more  expeditious 
line  for  connection  with  the  Iowa  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  plaint- 
iff corporation,  which  has  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missonp  Rail- 
road Company,  availed  itself  of  the  privilege  thus  conferred,  and  so  changed  the  route 
as  to  place  it  at  some  x)oints  south  of  the  fifteen-mile  limit  of  the  grant,  as  ascertained 
by  the  first  location,  and  the  road  was  completed  on  this  location  to  Council  Blnfib  in 
1869.  After  all  this,  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  who  were  defendants  below,  settled  upon 
the  lands  in  controversy,  which  were  within  the  limits  of  the  location  made  in  1856, 
and  without  the  twenty-mile  limit  of  the  amendatory  act  of  1864,  which  will  be  pres- 
ently noticed,  and  proceeded  by  the  appropriate  steps  to  assert  rights  under  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  officers  of  the  land  department 
refoaed  to  recognize  their  right  to  do  so,  but  being  in  possession,  and  sued  for  it  hj 
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the  railroad  company,  they  say  the  company  has  no  title,  because  it  los^whfitever  right 
it  had  to  the  lands  by  the  chance  of  the  location,  and  becanse  locating  the  road  as  now 
completed  does  not  bring  these  lands  within  the  limits  of  either  the  ongnal  grant  or  the 
amendatory  act  of  1864. 

Two  inquiries  are  thns suggested,  namely:  Had  the  railroad  company  acquired  title 
or  a  yestea  right  to  the  lauds  in  controversy  before  the  act  of  1B64,  and  before  the 
change  of  location ;  and  if  it  had,  what  was  the  effect  of  that  change  on  the  right  of  the 
company  to  the  land  left  by  the  change  outside  of  the  limits  pr^cribed  by  both  actA  f 

The  grant  under  the  act  of  1856  was,  as  has  been  often  said,  a  grant  inprcesenti^  and 
though  exactly  what  this  means  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  we  think 
its  ascertainment  is  not  difficult.  The  only  doubtful  element  of  the  problem  is  the 
location  of  the  road,  which,  by  the  terms  or  these  grants,  is  necessary  to  identify  the 
sections  granted  to  each  side  of  it.  Whenever  that  is  done  so  that  a  surveyor  or  the 
officers  of  the  land  department  can  protract  the  line  of  the  rente  on  the  ma][»s  of  the 
public  lands  within  the  limit  of  the  grants,  the  identity  of  the  lands  granted  ismathe- 
matically  ascertained,  and  the  title  relates  back  to  the  date  of  the  grant. 

So  far  as  lands  are  found  in  place  when  this  is  done,  not  coming  within  the  excep- 
tions as  sold  or  held  under  pre-emption,  the  title,  or  at  least  the  right  to  this  land  in 
place,  is  at  once  vested  in  the  State  or  in  the  company  to  which  the  State  has  granted 
it,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  what  lands  have  passed  by  the  grant  is  to 
be  found  in  the  map  of  the  line  of  the  road,  which  is  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office 
under  provisions  of  the  statute.  As  regards  the  lands  to  be  selected  in  lien  of  those 
lost  by  sale  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  that  no  valid  right  accrues  to  any  particular  sec- 
tion or  part  of  a  section  until  the  selection  is  made  and  reported  to  the  land  office,  and 
possibly  not  then  until  the  selection  Is  approved  by  the  proper  officer. 

None  of  these  difficulties  arise  in  the  present  case.  Tne  location  -was  made  and  the 
map  filed  in  the  land  office,  the  selection  of  lieu  lands  was  made  and  the  selection 
approved,  and  the  entire  list  was  regularly  certified  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as  early  as 
December,  1858,  and  with  this  certificate  the  last  act  of  the  United  States  which  could 
in  any  event  be  held  necessary  to  passing  the  title  was  performed,  and  either  the  State 
of  Iowa  or  the  railroad  company — it  is  immaterial  which  for  the  purpose  of  this  suit — 
had  become  invested  with  tne  full  legal  title  to  the  lands  so  certified. 

In  this  condition  of  alfairs  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad  Company  made  a 
mortgage  on  its  road  and  franchises,  which  also  included  the  lands  granted  by  Congress- 
to  the  State  and  by  the  State  to  that  company,  to  obtain  money  to  build  its  road.  It 
commenced  at  Davenport,  on  the  Missouri,  and  had  constructed  the  road  weetwardly 
130  miles  when  the  act  of  1864  was  passed.  In  1866  the  mortgage  above  mentioned 
was  foreclosed,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Company,  under  sale  at  this 
foreclosure  proceeding,  and  by  subsequent  consolidation,  became  the  owner  of  the 
road,  the  franchises,  and  the  lands  of  the  Mississippi  &,  Missouri  Company. 

The  entire  legal  title,  therefore,  to  their  land  had  passed,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, to  this  company. 

Did  their  construction  of  the  road  on  the  new  line  annul  or  defeat,  without  further 
.  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  title  thus  vested  T  It  would  have  been 
competent  for  Congress  to  have  made  it  a  condition  of  the  change  of  location,  that  the 
landis  within  the  six  miles,  or  the  fifteen-mile  limit  of  the  old  line,  and  not  within  the 
twenty-mile  limit  of  the  new  line,  should  revert  to  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the 
title  of  the  company  was  concerned.  But  it  did  not  make  any  such  condition.  If  no 
la'w  had  been  passed  authoriKiuff  the  change  of  route,  it  is  x>ossib1e  the  government 
might  have  reclaimed  these  lands  as  forfeited  by  reason  by  the  change,  to  which  it 
had  not  consented.  But  Congress  did  consent  to  the  change  without  any  declaration 
afiecting  the  title  already  vested  in  the  company. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  1864  provided*  for  a  grant  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
new  location,  and  for  lieu  lands  when  tbose  could  not  oe  found  to  an  amount  equal  to 
that  granted  by  the  original  act  of  1856,  and  it  extended  the  limit  for  selecting  lien 
lands  to  twenty  instead  of  fifteen  miles. 

It  is  argued  that  the  lands  thus  granted  were  extended  as  a  substitute  for  those  ao- 
cruing  to  the  company  under  the  first  location  ;  and  that  the  latter  necessarily  re- 
verted  to  the  grantor.  That  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  that  the  lands 
granted  should  be  alongside  of  the  road,  and  that  the  lands  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment should  thereby  be  enhanced  in  value.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  if  the 
railroad  company  had  accepted  or  received  lands  under  the  act  of  1864,  and  the  eaae 
was  unembarrassed  by  the  rights  of  subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees,  the  United 
States  could,  by  a  judicial  proceeding,  enforce  the  principle  that  an  exchange  of  lands 
was  intended. 

But  this  would  arise  from  no  express  language  of  the  act  of  Congress,  or  agreement 
with  the  company,  hot  as  a  just  and  proper  inference  from  the  whole  transactioD. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  company  ever  received  any  land  under  the 
act  of  1864,  or  asserted  a  claim  to  such  land.  It  appears  affirmatively  that  it  never, 
filed  with  the  General  Land  Office  a  map  of  its  new  route  until  1870,  a  year  after  thf. 
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road  was  completed,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  it  inteud^  to  assert  a  claim  to 
land  under  the  changed  location,  It  would  have  filed  its  map  when  the  change  was 
made  or  determined  on.  We  do  not  think  the  act  can  be  construed  to  forfeit  the  lands 
to  which  they  had  title  when  they  claimed  none  under  the  act  of  1864. 

Another  point  equally  fatal  to  plaintiffs  in  error  is,  that  the  assertion  of  a  right  by 
the  United  States  to  the  lands  in  controversy  was  wnollv  a  matter  between  the  gov- 
emmeut  and  the  railroad  company,  or  its  grantors.  The  legal  title  remains  where  it 
was  placed  before  the  act  of  1864.  If  the  government  desires  to  be  re-invested  with 
it,  it  must  be  done  by  some  judicial  proce^ng,  or  by  some  act  of  the  government 
asserting  its  right.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  chooses  to  settle  on 
these  lands  to  set  up  a  title  which  the  government  itself  can  only  assert  by  some 
direct  proceeding. 

These  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  stir  up  a  litigation  which  the  parties  interested  did 
not  desire  to  be  started.  It  might  be  otherwise  if  the  legal  title  was  in  the  govern- 
ment. Then  the  land  would  be  subject  to  homestead  or  pre-emption  rights,  out  the 
legal  title  is  not  in  the  government;  and  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  equity  is 
more  than  doubtfuL  (Scnulenberg  v$,  Harriman,  21  Wall.,  44 ;  Tucker  r$.  Ferguson, 
22  Wall.,  527.) 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  is  affirmed. 
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APPENDIX    la. 

RECENT  DECISIONS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  AFFECTING  RAILROAD 
COMPANIES^  IN  ADDITION  TO  THOSE  SET  FORTH  IN  APPENDIX  "M,"  REPORT  FOR 
1880. 

Court  of  Claims. 


The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 

V8,  >No.  12380. 

The  United  States. 


>No. 


On  Demurrer. 

Drake,  Ch.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt : 

By  the  act  of  Jnly  1,  1862,  ^^to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraj^  Im 
from  the  MistouH  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Oceany"  <&€.  (12  Stat.  L.,  489),  the  Union  Padfic 
Kailioad  Company  was  incorporated,  with  power  ''to  lay  oat,  locate,  constmot,  fur- 
nish, maintain,  and  enjoy  a  oontinnoos  railroad  and  telegraph  from  a  point  on  the 
lOOtn  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  *  *  *  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Nevada  Territory. 

Bv  said  act  several  grants  were  made  by  the  United  States  to  said  company,  viz:  1. 
Rignt  of  way  through  the  public  lands;  2.  Alternate  sections  of  the  public  ^ands  over 
or  near  which  the  road  should  pass;  and  3.  Bonds  of  the  United  States,  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  the  road,  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile  of  road  constructed  by  the 
company. 

These  grants  were  declared  by  the  act  to  be  made  on  condition  that  the  company, 
among  other  things,  firatj  should  pay  at  maturity  the  bonds  issued  to  it  by  the  United 
States  as  aforesaid;  and  second,  that  all  compensation  for  services  rendered  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  government  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds  so  issued,  and 
the  interest  thereon,  until  the  whole  amount  of  principal  and  interest  should  be  fully 
paid. 

This  second  condition  was  afterwards  changed  by  section  5  of  the  act  of  JuW  2, 1864 
(13  Stat.  L.,  356),  declaring  that  only  one-half  of  the  compensation  there  referred  to 
should  be  required  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  company. 

Bv  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  of  Kansas  was  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  and  tele^^raph 
line  from  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  to  the  initial  pomt  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  said  100th  meridian  of  longitude,  upon  the  eatne  terms 
and  oonditionSf  in  all  respects,  as  were  provided  in  that  act  for  the  said  Union  Padfic  BaH- 
road,  and  to  connect  at  that  point  with  that  road.  The  name  of  the  Leavenworth, 
Pi^wnee  and  Western  Railroad  Company  was  afterwards  changed  to  "  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division"  (13  Stat.  L.,  361),  and  thereafter  was  again 
changed  to  '' Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  "  (15  Stat.  L.,  348). 

By  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  it  was  provided  that  any  company 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1852  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
initial  point  aforesaid  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  might  construct  its  road  so  as  to 
connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  road  at  any  point  westwardly  of  that  initial  point;  and 
that  '4n  aid  of  the  construction  of  so  much  of  its  road  as  should  be  a  departure  from 
the  route  hereinbefore  provided  for  its  road,  such  company  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
heneHtSf  and  he  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  this  act ;  "  but ''  that  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  issued  to  such  company  for  a  greater  amount  than  is 
hereinbefore  provided,  if  the  same  had  united  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on  the 
100th  degree  of  longitude." 

Under  this  authority  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  instead  of  constructing 
its  road  in  a  nearly  direct  line  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas  River  to  the  initial  point  afore- 
Baid,  constructed  it  through  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  whole  length  of  its  road,  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas  River  to  Denver,  is  638 
miles.  For  394  miles  of  that  distance  (which  was  the  distance  the  road  would  have 
traversed  if  it  had  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  its  iuitial  point  afore 
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said)  the  Kausas  Pacifio  Railway  Company  received  the  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  1862;  and  for  the  whole  distance  of  638  miles  it  received  also 
the  land  grant  provided  by  that  act. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  16  of.  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway 
Company  entered  into  articles  of  union  and  contolidation  on  the  24th  of  January,  1880, 
and  thereby  became  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  which  company,  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  articles  of  consolidation,  it  is  averred 
in  the  petition,  succeeded  to,  possessed,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  all  and  singular  the  cprants,  benefits,  immunities,  and  guarantees, 
and  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  to  be  done  and  performed,  and  became  entitled 
to,  and  thereafter  held  in  its  own  right,  all  the  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
and  all  choses  in  action,  and  debts,  on  whatever  account,  of,  owing,  or  belonging  to 
either  of  the  companies  so  consolidated. 

The  question  now  presented  is  connected  with  the  transportation  of  the  United  States 
mail  over  that  part  of  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  extending  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  Denver,  which,  prior  to  July  1, 1879,  was,  by  the  Post-Office  Department, 
made  a  mail  route,  known  as  ^^  route  No.  33001; ''  aud  that  department  fixed  the  com- 
pensation for  the  carrying  of  the  maits  over  that  route  at  f  159.03  per  mile  from  that 
date,  and  since  then  the  mails  have  been  carried  over  said  route. 

This  suit  is  brought  to  recover  compensation,  at  that  rate,  for  carrying  the  mails 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  year  1880,  the  aggregate  compensation  for 
which,  over  the  whole  638  miles,  amounted  to  $50,065.91. 

Of  tnis  the  sum  of  $30,885.66  was  earned  on  the  394  miles  of  the  road  on  account  of 
which  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  had  received  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  claimant  demands  judgment  for  one-half  of  that  sum. 

As  to  the  remainder,  $19,180.25,  earned  on  the  244  miles  of  the  road  for  wh4ch  no 
bonds  of  the  United  States  were  received  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the 
claimant  prays  judgment  for  the  whole  amount. 

To  this  petition  the  defendants  demur,  and  the  demurrer  raises  the  question  whether, 
npon  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  petition,  the  claimant  has  any  right  to  recover. 

This  cjuestion  arises,  first,  as  to  the  394  miles  for  which  subsidy  bonds  were  issued ; 
and  it  is  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  that,  notwithstanding  the  above- 
eited  provision  of  the  act  of  1864,  declaring  that  only  one-half  of  the  compensation  for 
services  rendered  to  the  government  by  the  road  should  be  required  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  those  bonds,  there  is  yet  a  right  in  the  government  to  withhold  pay- 
ment of  the  other  half. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  this  position.  The  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  withhold  anv  of  the  money  earned  by  the  company  for  services  rendered  to 
the  government,  for  tne  purpose  of  ultimately  applying  it  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds, 
rests,  not  upou  any  general  principle  of  law,  but  upon  statute;  and  when  the  statute, 
after  requiring  all  of  that  money  to  be  so  applied,  is  changed  so  as  to  require  **only 
one-half,"  it  is  a  clear  authority  for  the  payment  of  the  other  half  to  the  company.  So 
far,  then,  as  concerns  the  claim  for  the  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  carrying  the 
mails  over  the  394  miles,  the  claimant  appears  entitled  to  recover. 

As  to  the  $19,180.25  earned  for  carrying  the  mails  over  the  244  miles,  it  is  claimed 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that  the  government  having  paid  interest  on  the  bonds, 
which  the  company  ought  to  have  paid  and  was  bound  to  reimburse,  it  should  right- 
fully be  permitted' to  hold  that  amouat  for  reimbm-sement,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  how  far  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  created  by  the  issue  of  the  bonds  should 
extend. 

Whether  this  position  be  correct  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  any  general  principle 
of  law  or  equity,  but  by  the  statute.  It  was  under  an  act  of  Congress  that  the  bonds 
were  issued,  and  what  results  should  flow  from  ttieir  insue  is  to  be  found  only  in  that 
act.  No  obligations,  other  than  those*  found  there,  or  in  some  other  act  of  Congress, 
could  be  laid  upon  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  or  its  successor.  It  is,  tnere- 
fore,  necessary  to  recur  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  order  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
visions are  connected  with  the  issue  of  the  bonds. 

They  are  three,  namely,  1.  That  "  to  secure  the  repayment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  amount  of  said  lionds  so  issued  and  delivered  to  said  company,  together  with  all 
interest  thereon  which  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  United  States,  the  issue  of  said 
l>onds  and  delivery  to  the  company  shall  ipso  facto  constitute  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line  *  *  *  in  consideration  of  which  said 
bonds  may  be  issued";  2.  That  *  "one-half  of  all  compensation  for  services  rendered 
for  the  government  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  until 
the  whole  amount  is  fully  paid;''  and  3.  That  *^ after  said  road  is  completed,  until 
said  bonds  and  interest  are  paid,  at  least  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  said 
road  shall  also  be  annually  applied  to  the  payment  thereof." 

These  three  provisions  constitute  the  whole  security  which  Congress  required  for 
the  ultimate  payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest.    This  security  that  body  agreed  to 
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accept  for  that  pnrposjB.  Whatever  fnrther  secority  it  might  see  fit  to  require  ooald 
only  be  declared  by  statute^  and  up  to  this  time  it  has  exacted  no  other. 

In  reference  to  tne  issue  of  the  bonds,  and  the  liability  of  the  company  consequent 
thereon,  certain  points  haye  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Imited  States, 
which  enter  into  the  settlement  of  the  question  now  under  consideration. 

In  United  States  ts.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (U.  S.  R.,  72)  it  was  held  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  require  the  company  to  pay  the  interest  before 
the  maturity  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds. 

In  United  States  vs.  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  (99  U.  S.  R.,455)  it  was  decided 
that  the  bonds  issued  to  that  company  were  a  lien  on  that  portion  only  of  the  com- 
panv's  road  in  respect  of  which  they  were  issued,  namely,  the  394  miles,  and  that  only 
BUC&  part  of  the  annual  net  earnings  of  the  road  as  was  due  to  those  miles  is  sub* 
ject  to  the  payment  of  the  five  per  cent. 

In  United  States  vs.  Denver  Pacific  Railway  Company  (99  U.  8.  R.,  460)  the  position 
taken  in  the  next  preceding  case  was  reasserted,  and  in  a  note  thereto  Justice  Brad- 
ley, evidently  speaKing  for  the  court,  remarked :  **  Since  delivering  the  opinion  in  this 
case  out  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  affirming  generally  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below,  we  did  not  expressly  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  right 
set  up  by  the  government  to  retain  one-half  of  the  amount  of  compensation  due  from 
it  to  the  claimant  for  the  transportation  of  mails  and  other  public  property.  This 
^oint  was  not  overlooked  in  rendering  our  judgment  in  the  case.  We  cannot  conceive 
on  what  principle  the  retention  can  be  claimed,  since  the  object  of  retaining  the 
compensation  for  such  service,  or  any  portion  thereof,  as  expressed  in  the  sixth  section 
of  the  act  of  1862,  was  to  apply  the  amount  so  retained  to  tne  debt  due  to  the  govern- 
ment for  subsidy  bonds  granted  to  the  companies  that  should  receive  the  same.  Bat 
the  claimants  in  this  case  received  no  sucn  bonds,  and  we  decided  that  neither  the 
company  nor  its  railroad  property  is  liable  in  any  way  for  the  payment  of  any  debt 
incurred  for  such  bonds  received  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  room  for  the  amplication  of  the  right  of  retention  in  this  case,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  properly  rendered  for  the  whole  amount  of 
such  compensation  due.'' 

These  rulings  of  the  court  of  last  resort  seem  to  us  to  settle  the  question  involved 
in  the  demandfor  compensation  for  maU  transportation  over  the  244  Iniles.  No  sub- 
sidy bonds  were  issued  for  those  miles;  and  therefore  no  debt  is  due  to  the  government 
in  respect  thereof;  and  there  being  no  such  debt,  there  can  be  no  retention  l>y  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  part  of  the  compensation. 

But  another  position  is  found  in  the  brief  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  which 
has  not  before  been  taken,  so  far  aa  we  are  advised,  and  which  should  be  considered. 

It  is  claimed  that  because  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Denver 
Pacific  companies  have  been  consolidated,  and  so  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  and  its 
road  have  become  a  part  of  the  consolidated  company,  therefore  the  compensation 
earned  on  the  former  road  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  became,  after  the  consoUda- 
tion,  subject  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  6,  1878  (20  Stat.  L.,  56,  ch.  96),  which  is  as 
follows : 

**  That  the  whole  amount  of  compensation  which  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  dne  to 
said  several  companies  respectively  for  services  rendered  for  the  government,  shall  be 
retained  by  the  United  States,  one  half  thereof  to  be  presently  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  upon  the  bonds  so  issued 
by  it  as  aforesaid,  to  each  of  said  corporations  severally,  and  the  other  half  to  be 
turned  into  the  sinking  fund  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  uses  therein  mentioned.'' 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  how  this  section  can  have  any  bearing  on  this  case,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  act  nowhere  refers  in  any  way  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway. 

2.  The  **  several  companies"  referred  to  in  that  section  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
any  other  than  the  companies  to  which  the  act,  in  its  terms,  applies. 

3.  The  only  companies  intended  to  be  afiected  by  the  act  were  manifestly  the  Union 
Pacific  and  tne  Central  Pacific. 

4.  The  bonds  referred  to  in  that  section  are  plainly  those  which  had  been  issued  td 
those  two  companies,  and  no  other. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  mere  perusal  of  the  act  must  lead  to  those  conclusions. 
And  they  are  re-enforced  by  the  fact  that  the  act  was  passed  nearly  two  years  befirs 
the  consolidation  of  the  roads  took  place.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  presumed  to  apply 
to  any  conditions  produced  by  such  consolidation. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that,  by  the  16th  section  of  the  a«t 
of  1864,  such  a  consolidation  waa  expressly  authorized ;  and  Congress,  with  that  ael 
before  it,  made  no  provision  in  the  act  of  1878  looking  to  the,  not  improbable,  forma- 
tion of  such  consolidation.  If  that  body  intended  in  that  event  to  cnange  the  previ- 
onsly  defined  relations  toward  the  government  of  any  road  which  might  thereafter  be- 
come consolidated  with  any  other  of  the  roads,  it  would  surely  have  enacted  its  will 
in  that  regard. 
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It  did  not  enact  anything  on  that  sabjeot ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  section  2  of  the  act  of  1878  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  roads  as  they  thenatoodf  and  to  their  respective  liabilities  to  the  govern- 
ment  based  on  the  bonds  issned  to  themy  respectively,  by  the  government. 

We  are  led  to  the  farther  conclasion  that  when  the  Kansas  Pacific  became  consoli- 
dated with  the  Union  Pacific,  the  pre-existing  legal  relations  of  the  road  of  the  former 
company  to  the  government,  as  to  compensation  for  services  performed  on  it  for  the 
government,  remained  nnchanged;  and  that  whatever  compensation  might,  after  the 
oonsolidation,  be  earned  on  the  roaid  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver,  must  he  disposed  of 
Just  as  it  would  be  if  no  consolidation  had  taken  place. 

The  conclnsion  from  the  whole  case  presented  by  the  petition  is,  that  the  claimant 
is  entitled  to  recover  one-half  of  the  compensation  earned  by  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  over  the  394  miles  for  which  subsidy  bonds  were  issued,  and  tne  whole  of  the 
oompensation  earned  in  that  way  on  the  remaining  244  miles. 

As  to  the  interest  claimed  on  those  earnings,  the  demurrer  must  be  sustained ;  but 

to  all  the  rest  of  the  petition  it  is  overrul^. 


Court  of  Claims. 

Tb£  Cbntral  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ) 

V8,  VNo.  12381. 

The  United  States.  ) 

On  demurrer. 

Drake,  Ch.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  differs  from  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  just  decided,  in 
only  one  particular,  namely,  that  the  compensation  demanded  is  for  mail  transporta- 
tion, not  over  the  road  of  the  Central  Branch  Company,  but  over  other  lines  of  rail- 
road which  that  company  had  leased.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  govern- 
ment's withholding  payment  of  any  part  of  that  compensation.  The  demurrer  is  sus- 
tained as  to  the  demand  for  interest  on  the  amount  earned ;  but  as  to  the  rest  it  is 
overruled. 


Court  of  Claims. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Cobipany 

r».  VNo.  12515. 

The  United  States. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT. 

This  case  having  been  heard  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, finds  the  facts  to  be  as  follows : 

I. 

It  was  admitted  upon  the  trial,  and  the  court  finds  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  notice 
entitled  Exhibit  B,  annexed  to  and  forming  part  of  the  petition  dated  New  York, 
September  1,  1876,  was  duly  given  by  the  claimant  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

II. 

The  case  was  submitted  and  heard  on  the  following  agreed  statement  of  facts,  which 
the  court  adopts  and  finds  as  its  finding  of  fact : 

United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  > 

V8,  >  Petition  No.  12515. 

The  United  States  of  America.        ) 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  above-entitled  cause  shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  for 
judgment  upon  the  facts  and  stipulations  that  follow,  viz : 

I. 

If  the  petitioner  has  a  right  to  recover  from  the  government  for  the  transportation 
of  mail  agents  and  clerks,  then  the  sum  due  the  petitioner  on  account  of  the  charge 
made  therein  for  fares  of  postal  clerks  and  agents  during  the  period  £rom  February  1, 
1676,  to  September  aO,  1877,  will  be  $140,000. 
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II. 

# 

That  as  to  so  much  of  the  claim  of  the  petitioner  as  relates  to  postal  services  for  the 
government,  if  the  compensation  for  sucn  services  is  not  to  he  fixed  hy  reference  to 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862  (12  Statutes  at  Lar^e,  489),  especially  section 
6  of  the  same,  and  the  suhsequent  acts  amendatory  thereof^  hut  hy  the  general  laws 
regulating  the  compensation  for  similar  service  by  railways,  then  the  entire  amount 
due  the  petitioner  under  its  said  petition  for  such  services  will  he  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents  (|618,910.54).  (See 
Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached.) 

III. 

That  if  the  compensation  to  be  paid  petitioner  for  postal  services  as  aforesaid  is  to  b^ 
fixed  by  reference  to  the  special  acts  of  Congre^  as  distin^ished  from  the  general 
laws  before  named,  and  if  the  average  rate  charged  by  {petitioner  and  paid  by  parties 
for  the  transportation  of  express  matter,  so  called,  is  to  be  deemed  **  fair  and  reason- 
able rates  of  compensation, ''  then  such  average  rate,  excluding  from  the  computation 
the  amount  charged  for  cars  containing  fruit,  fish,  and  perishable  articles  hauled  in 
passenger  trains,  makes  due  the  petitioner,  under  its  said  petition,  the  sum  of  one 
million  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
($1,038,503.25)  as  the  entire  amount  due  for  such  services.  (See  Exhibit  A,  hereto  at- 
tached.) 

IV. 

That  if  the  amount  charged  upon  cars  transporting  fruit,  fish,  and  perishable  arti- 
cles hauled  in  passenger  trains  shall  be  included  as  express  business,  then  the  entire 
sum  thus  due  the  petitioner  for  transportation  of  the  mails  as  aforesaid  will  be  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  (!|817,799.25).     (See  Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached.) 

V. 

That  if  the  amount  charged  upo|i  cars  transporting  fruit,  fish,  and  perishable  arti- 
cles hauled  in  passenger  trains  shall  be  considered  the  same  kind  of  service  as  that 
performed  for  the  government  in  transporting  the  mails,  excluding  from  the  compu- 
tation the  amount  charged  for  all  other  express  business,  then  the  sum  due  the  peti- 
tioner for  the  mail  services  aforesaid  will  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  (|232,295.25). 

VI. 

Upon  the  preceding  facts  and  those  hereinafter  stated  the  case  is  submitted  to  the 
court  for  its  detei-mination  of  the  principles  or  rules  applicable  to  the  petitioner^ 
right  to  recover  upon  its  claim  as  set  forth  in  stipulations  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5,  respect- 
ively, aforesaid,  and  to  enter  such  judgment  therein,  and  upon  the  coimter  claim  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  law  requires. 

The  cars  containing  fruit,  fish,  and  perishable  articles  are  moved  in  the  same  trains 
as  the  cars  containing  mail  and  express  matter.  These  cars  are  received  from  and  de- 
livered to  connecting  roads.  Their  contents  need  no  handling  or  transfer,  and  there 
is  no  terminal  expense  except  for  switching  the  cars  themselves.  The  cars  are  loaded 
to  their  full  capacity,  averaging  about  ten  tons  each,  and  the  contents  require  do 
special  care  in  transit. 

The  cars  containing  the  ordinary  and  regular  express  matter  are  furnished  with  a 
safe,  and  are  fitted  with  sleeping  and  other  accommodations  for  one  messenger.  The 
railroad  company  does  its  own  express  business.  It  collects  and  delivers  express  mat- 
ter without  extra  charge,  and  is  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage.  One  express 
messenger  accompanies  each  car,  unless  on  special  business  an  additional  messenger 
is  detailed.  The  company  maintains  a  special  organization  for  conducting  its  express 
business,  liaving  express  offices  in  all  the  larger  towns,  but  generally  the  regular  agent 
of  the  company  attends  to  its  express  business. 

The  cars  containing  the  mail  are  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  company  upon  plans  pre- 
scribed by  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  are  furnished  complete  at  the  company's 
expense.  Light,  fuel,  water,  ice,  &c.,  are  also  furnished  by  the  company  asrec^uinjd. 
Ten  of  these  cars  are  used  by  the  company^  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  facilities  for 
handling  and  distributing  the  mail  as  required  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  also 
with  sleeping  accommodations  for  postal  employ^. 

Thi)  mail  is  received  from  and  is  delivered  to  all  post-offices  on  the  route  by  the 
railroad  company  when  the  post-offices  are  within  eighty  rods  of  the  railroad.    The 
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mail  is  also  handled  by  station  employ^  when  it  is  received  from  and  delivered  to 
connecting  lines,  and  this  company  pays  its  proportionate  expense  of  the  same.  From 
one  to  five  post-office  employes  travel  on  each  postal  car,  who  handle,  distribute,  and 
sort  the  mail  on  board  tne  car.  The  Postmaster-General  in  his  discretion  imposes  a 
fine  upon  the  company  for  any  delay  or  non-delivery  of  the  mails. 

In  tne  above  computation  of  sums  due  the  company  the  weight  is  taken  at  fifteen 
thousand  (15,000)  pounds  daily  average,  that  bein^  the  quantity  found  by  the  Post 
Office  DeparUnent  to  have  been  carried  daily  for  thirty  consecutive  days. 

VII. 

There  is  due  the  defendant  upon  its  counter  claim,  if  the  petitioner's  claim  of 
$1,(^.503.25  for  mail  service  is  allowed  by  the  court,  seven  hundred  and  three  thousand 
and  eleven  -fi^  dollars,  as  five  per  cent,  upon  the  total  net  earnings  of  the  claimant 
dnrinff  the  period  specified  in  the  counter  claim.  ^ 

If  tne  court  shall  award  the  petitioner  its  claim  of  $140,000  for  transportation  of 
mail  agents  and  clerks,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  amount  of  the  five  per  cent,  above 
mentioned  will  be  increased  by  five  per  centum  on  the  additional  amount  so  allowed. 

If  the  court  shall  award  the  petitioner  an  amount  for  mail  service  less  than  the 
amount  claimed  therefor  as  above  stated,  the  amount  of  the  five  per  centum  of  not 
earnings  above  mentioned  will  be  reduced  by  deducting  therefrom  five  per  centum  on 
the  difference  between  the  amount  so  claimed  and  the  amount  awarded  by  the  court.. 
(See  Exhibit  F,  hereto  attached.) 

The  exhibits  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  attached  to  these  stipulations,  may  be 
referred  to  as  forming  part  of  the  same  [and  as  being  computations  correctly  made  up 
by  the  government,  but  what  constitutes  express  matter  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
classifications  therein  contained]. 

VU. 

It  having  by  Stipulation  I,  above,  been  agreed  betWeen  the  parties  that  the  sum  of 
$140,000  is  due  to  the  petitioner  for  the  transportation  of  mail  agents  and  clerks  if  by 
law  it  is  entitled  to  recover  compensation  for  such  service,  and  tne  government  being 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  amount  thus  charged  for  said  service,  if 
npon  further  scrutiny  it  shall  be  deemed  by  it  erroneous,  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment at  any  time  before  final  judgment  after  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  such 
appeal  be  taken,  shall  desire  to  correct  said  amount,  their  proposed  corrections,  unless 
assented  to  by  tne  petitioner,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  stipulations  do  not  embrace  or  cover  any  claim  of  the 
company  for  compensation  per  service  over  the  Omaha  Bridge^  and  the  approaches 
thereto,  other  than  so  far  as  the  bridge  is  a  part  of  the  road,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
any  claim  for  additional  or  separate  compensation  is  reserved  to  the  claimant,  and 
the  right  of  neither  party  in  respect  thereof  is  in  no  way  affected  by  said  stipulation 
or  by  this  suit. 

SIDNEY  BARTLETT, 
Per  SHELLABARGER  &  WILSON. 
8HELLABARGER  &  WILSON, 

Attorneys  of  Claimant, 
THOMAS  SIMONS, 

Assistant  Attomey-Oeneral, 

April  14,  1881. 


Exhibit  A. 
Court  of  Claims. 


Ukiok  Pacific 
vs 
The  United 


ic  R.  R.  Co.    > 

u  S 11901. 

States  of  A.  ) 


Memorandum  as  to  stipulations, 

No.l.  Total  amount  of  claim $2,268,437  54 

Lees  postal  service  stated  in  petition : 

Jany.,  1876 $27,095  25 

Feby.,  March,  1876 99,462  50 

6  qrS.X  $149,193.75 895,162  50 

^  ^      '  1,021,720  25 

Difference,  " other  service " $1,246,717  29 
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No.  2.  Feby.  I,  1876,  to  Sept.  30,  1877 : 

20  months  at  $7,000  per  moutli |140,000 

No.  3.  Mail  compensation  as  found  by  the  Post-Office  Department:  (See  Exhibit  D.) 
$39, 310  62,  Jany.  1  to  Feby.  13, 1876,  =  44  days,  $315  per  mile  for  1,032.4  m.,  or 

per  day,  $893.55. 
49, 189  32,  Feby.  14  to  Mch.  31, 1876,  =  47  days,  $369  per  mile  for  1,032.4  m.,  or 

per  day  $1,046.58. 
95, 497  20,  AprU  1  to  June  30, 1876,  =  1  qr.  'S)  $381,988.80  per  an.  for  1,035. 2  m., 

or  $3f)9  per  mile. 
347, 930  72,  July  1,  76,  to  June  30, 1877,  1  year  fd>  $336.10  per  mile  for  1,035.2 

miles. 
86, 982  ^,  July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1877,  1  qr.  %  $336.10  per  mile  for  1,035.2  miles. 

$618,910  54  =  $45,144.43  (postal  car  sett.  May  24,  *80)  -f  $573,766.11  (amounts 

found  due  per  old  settlements  (84,634.11  —  1st  qr.  1876 ;  87,992.00 
—  2d  qr.  1876 ;  401,140.00  —  5  qrs.  to  Sept.  30,  1877). 

No.  4.  As  per  petition,  Jany.  1  to  31,  1876 $27,095  25 

As  per  Item  No.  207  on  statement  (Exhibits) 1,011,408  00 

Total $1,038,503  25 

No.  5.  As  per  petition,  Jany.l  to  31,1876 $27,095  25 

As  per  item  No.  33  in  statement  (Exhibit  B) 790,704  00 

Total ? $817,799  25 

No.  6.  As  per  petition,  Jan.  1  to  31, 1876 $27,095  25 

As  per  item  No,  30  in  statement  (Exhibit  B) 205,200  00 

Total $232,295  25 


Exhibit  B. 

Analy8i8  and  comparison  of  express  and  mail  bdsinees  over  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  fr^m 

February  Ut,  1876,  to  September  30,  1877. 


No. 


1 
2 

8 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Itema. 


Toua. 


Average  daily  weight  actually  carried  throagh,  not  inclading  *' extra  earn  "  . 
Average  dally  weight  actually  carried  through  in  *'  extra  oars  " 


Totals  Nos.  1  and  2 


8.705  lbs. 
3, 914    " 


12, 610 


Averagedally  weight,  reducing  "  way"  to  "through,"  not  including  "extracars". 
Totals  Nos.  2  and  4 


Average  daily  weight  of  IT.  S.  mails. 


10.480  lbs. 
14, 3W    ** 


15,000  lbs. 


Company's  express  earnings , $707,016 

Average  express  earnings,  daily '         1, 163 

Average  rate  ]>er  pound,  1,035  miles ' 

Average  rate  per  mile  per  annum j  410 

Extra  car  earnings I     $r>3, 550 

Average  extra  car  earnings  daily ;  88 

Average  rate  per  pound  1,085  miles 

Average  rate  per  mile  per  annum 31 

Earnings  for  express  and  freight  on  passenger  trains '    $760,506 

Average  express  and  freight  earnings  daily 

Average  rate  per  pound  1,035  miles 

Average  rate  per  mile  per  annum 

Company's  charge  for  carrying  U.  8.  mails 

Average  daily  charge : 

Average  rate  per  pound  1, 035  miles 

Average  rate  per  mile  per  annum 

Amount  allowed  by  Post-Oflioe  Department 

Average  daily  compensation  allowed 

Average  rate  per  pound  1,035  miles 

Average  rate  per  mile  per  annum 

Mail  compeusation  at  express  rates 

Average  aaily  compensation 

Average  rate  per  mile  per  annum 


85 

1109 

06 

07 

0225 

95 


1,250  93 

0869 
15 


441 

$994, 625 
1,635 

576 

$593,412 

976 

345 

$1.  Oil.  406 

1,663 

586 


89 

109 

48 

11 

07 

06507 

04 

50 

64 
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Exhibit  B^-^Analysia  and  comparison  of  express  and  mail  bueiness  over  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  from  February  Ut,  1876,  to  September  30,  1877— Continued. 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 


Mail  compeiMfttion  at  extra  oar  rates , 

Average  daily  oompenaation 

Average  per  mile  per  annam... 

Mail  compensation  at  combined  expreaa  and  freight  rates 

Average  daily  compensation 

Average  rate  per  mile  per  annum 

Excess  of  Co.  *s  charge  over  P.  O.  Dept  allowance 

*•      "  express  rates  •*    company's  charge 

"     **  company's  charge     "    extra  car  rates 

'*      '*  '*  "    combined  express  and  extra  car  rat6« 

••      •*  expressrates  '*    P. O. Dept allowance 

••      "       ^'  "  ••    extra  caf  rates 

••     ••  P.O.I>ept  ••    extra  car  rates 


$205,200 

337  50 

119  02 

$790,704 

1,300  50 

458  62 

$4ul,  212  89 

16.783 
789,425 
203,921 
417, 995  89 
806.208 
388. 212  11 


Exhibit  C. 

Statement  of  extra  care  offish,  fruity  eggs,  horses,  4re.;  daily  average  of  weights,  reducing 
way  to  through;  actual  weights  of  "  through**  express  matter  transported  by  Union  Padfio 
Bailroad  Co.'s  Express,  during  the  period  commencing  February  Ist,  1«76,  and  ending 
September  20ih,  1877. 


Month. 


Pebry. 
March. 
)rU.. 


1876. 


June 

July — 
August. 
8e^.... 
Oc*..... 


Nov. 
Bee. 


Jany... 

Febry.. 

Marcn.. 

AprU... 

May... 

June.... 

July ... 

August 

Sept.... 


1877. 


Total 


0 

2 

8 

4 

4 

18 

19 

6 

9 

2 

10 


0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
19 
11 
3 


ai9 


Average i    3,914 


Pounds. 
.  10,392 
10,768 
10,970 
11.355 
14, 318 
10. 612 
14. 370 
13.398 
11.993 
13,857 
12.044 


7,701 
8.177 
8,141 
9,484 
7,208 
7,768 
7,290 
8,200 
11,997 


Poundt. 
263,005 
298. 310 
270,930 
306,170 
358,810 
263,310 
386,320 
339.020 
316.560 
317,444 
314, 340 


201,760 
186.600 
236, 948 
243.320 
174,220 
173,  450 
166.310 
191,007 
284,690 


a 
.2S 

n 

IS 

a 


o 
H 


$28,036  00 
-38, 810  00 
41.405  OO 
42.811  00 
40,063  00 
43,  525  OO 
56, 139  00 
43,  842  00 
44,044  00 
43, 040  00 
42,  203  00 


26,  820  00 
23.  719  00 
32, 242  00 
31, 118  00 

30,  374  00 

31,  554  00 
37. 360  00 
35.611  00 
38,850  00 


209,  603       5,  292,  524     $76(),  566  00 


:l  _= 


10,480 


8,705 


$125  00 


%  380, 000  pounds. 


"Extra  car"  earnings  =  119  cars,  at  $450  per  car $53,750  00 

Earnings  of  ** express "  proper 707,016  00 

39  s  I 
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[J.  K.  JohBaton,  Sapt.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  E.  M.  Morainaii,  Gen'l  Snpt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  L.  A.  FoUer 
Snpt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Union  and  Kansas  Pacific  Express,  Oen'l  Superintendent's  Office.] 

Omaha,  Nbbr.,  October  lOth^  1H79. 

Statement  of  extra  oars  af  fishy  fruity  eggSf  horses^  ^c;  daily  average  of  weightSy  reducing 
way  to  through;  actual  weight  of  **  through^^  express  matter  transported  by  U,  P.  B,  B. 
CoJ*s  ExpresSy  during  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  and  total  earnings  of  express  diriment. 


Jan . 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl 

Mky 

June 

July. 

Auk 

Sept 

Octo 

Nov. 

Dec. 


0 
0 
2 

8 
4 
4 
18 
19 
6 
9 


Lb$. 

9,207 
10,392 
10,768 
10,970 
11,865 
14, 318 
10. 612 
14,870 
13,398 
11,993 
213, 357 
10 12, 044 


Lbt. 
240,370 
263,005 
298,310 
270,930 
306,170 
358,810 
263,300 
386,820 
339,020 
316,560 
317,444 
314,340 


$20,880  00 
28,036  00 

38.810  00 
41,405  00 

42.811  00 
49,063  00 
43, 525  00| 
56,139  00 
43, 842  OO! 
44,044  00, 
43,040  00 
42,203  00 


Lbi. 
7,761 
8,177 
8,141 
9,484 
7,208 
7,768 
7,290 
8,200 
3 11, 997 
511,228 
510,516 
4il4, 240 


0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 

19 
11 


Lbt. 
201,760 
186.600 
236,948, 
248.820, 
174. 220 
173,450 
166, 310 
191, 007 
284,690 
282.910 
262,410' 
379, 9101 


23, 
32, 
31, 
30, 
31, 
37, 
35. 
38, 
38, 
36, 
43, 


820  00 
719  00 
242  00 
118  00 
374  00 
554  00 
360  00 
611  00 
850  00 
598  00 
728  00 
768  00 


10 

0 

6 

5 

15 

13 

15 

21 

8 

15 


Lbs 

9,010 

0.629 

10,064 

8,820 

8,494 

6,419 

7,378 

8,605 

10,334 

12,135 

13,400 

16,876 


Lbs. 

191, 007  $89, 
224,600;  88, 
289.200 
219.  m 
2l2,3lS0 
134, 420l 
133,440; 
160, 750' 
215, 280> 
297,070; 
302,310' 
387,6401 


89. 
34, 

41. 
30. 
34, 
86, 
37, 
48, 
43, 
52. 


091  00 
W7  00 
467  00 
000  00 
710  00 
157  00 
064  00 
230  00 
865  00 
188  00 
188  00 
196  00 


Daily  averages  do  iiot  include  extra  cars.     Weights  ^ven  include  weights  of  gold 
&  silver.     Extra  cars  averaged  about  20,000  lbs.,  and  about  $450.00  each,  earnings. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
(Signed)  E.  M.  MARSMAN, 

O.  Supt, 


Exhibit  D. 

Memorandum  as  to  Post-Offloe  Department  account  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Jan- 
•  uary  Isty  1876,  to  September  SOthy  1877. 


i 

o 
o 


June  22;  76 
May  24, '80 


Amount  allowed  by  Post-Office  Department  per  mile 

per  annum. 


1032.4 

1032.4 

1036.2 

1036.2 

1036.2 

t 

II 
i 


6 


$329  00  $40 

$329  00  $40 

$206  10  $40 

$296  10  '  $40 


o 
H 


$315  00 
$360  00 
$360  00 
$336  10 
$336  10 


I 


i 


Jan'y  1,1876  Feb.  13,1876 
Febyl4, 1876  March  31, 1876 
April  1, 1876  '  June  30, 1876 
July  1, 1876  '  June  80, 1877 
July    1, 1877  ;  Sept.  30, 1877 


i 


u 

t 
3 

e 
H 


$325,206  00 
$389,955  60 
$381,968  80 
$347, 080  72 
$347,930  72 


$30, 310  62 
$40, 180  32 
$05,407  20 
$347,030  73 
$86,062  68 


$618,910  54 


Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Watkington,  D.  C,  November  Hh,  1880. 
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J.  WJl.  ) 

In  your  reply  please  >  R.  F.  C. 

quote  above  initials.  ) 

Office  of  the  Axtditor  op  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  POST-OfFICB  DEPARTMENT, 

Waahingtont  November  4,  1880. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  annual  compensation  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  from  January  1, 1876,  to  June  30,  1880. 
Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  F.  B.  LILLEY, 

AeHng  Amiior. 
Hon.  Theo.  French, 

Auditor  of  Eailroad  Accounts,  fFaehington^  D.  C. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the 

Post-Office  Department  (Pay  Division), 

Wfishington,  November  4,  1880. 

Memorandum  as  to  Post-Offlee  Department  account  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 


i 


June  20, 1876. 
Mfty  24, 1880. 


Not.  12, 1878. 

Jan.  10, 1880. 
June  22, 1880. 


S 

H 
•a 

•ss 


1032.4 
1032.4 
1085.2 
1035.2 
1035.2 
1035.2 
1035.2 
1035.2 


Amount  allowed  by  Poet-Offioe  Department  per  mile 

per  annum. 


•a 


$329 
820 
296  10 


324  05 
382  19 


6 


$40 
40 
40 


50 
50 


•a 

H 


$815 
369 
369 
336  10 
364  05 
364  05 
374  05 
482  10 


I 

g 


Jan'y  1,  1876 
Feb'y  14,  '76 
April  1,  '76 
July  1,1876 
July  1,1878 
July  1,1879 
Oct  20.1879 
July   1,1880 


i 


Feb'y 

March 

June 

June 

June 

Oct. 

June 

June 


13, 1876 
31,  76 
30,  '76 
30,1878 
30, 1879 
19, 1879 
30,1880 
1,1882 


P 
§ 
« 

3 

o 
H 


$325, 
388, 
381, 
347, 
376, 
876, 
387, 
447, 


206  00 
055  60 
988  80 
930  72 
S64  56 
864  56 
216  56 
408  88 


F.  B.  LILLEY, 
AcHng  Auditor. 


Exhibit  £. 
State  of  Nebraska, 

County  of  Douglas,  ss :  ' 

Joseph  W.  Gannett,  beins  by  me  first  dulv  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  now  is 
and  for  ten  years  last  past  nas  been  the  anditor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (now 
Union  Pacific  Railway)  Company;  that  as  snch  officer  he  is  familiar  with  its  accoants 
dnrinff  said  period ;  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  mileage  made  by  postal  clerks 
trayeSng  on  said  road  from  February,  1876,  to  October  Ist,  1878,  mast  haye  been  abont 
the  same  as  since  said  last-named  date,  and  that  the  amount  dne  for  the  fares  of  said 
postal  clerks  for  said  period  is  about  seyen  thousand  dollars  per  month. 

Deponent  further  saith  that  the  reason  and  CTound  of  said  opinion  is  this,  namely : 
that  from  October  1st,  1878,  to  and  including  May,  1879,  an  accurate  account  of  the 
amount  dne  for  mileage  trayeled  by  said  clerks,  with  the  following  result,  was  kept: 

October,  1878 $7,139  35 

Noyember,  1878 7,212  00 

December,  1878 7,047  50 

January,  1879 7,074  60 

February,  1879 6,a53  60 

March,  1879 7,434  85 

April,  1879 6,946  35 

May,  1879 7,075  15 

and  that  the  numberof  trains  run  and  postal  clerks  regularly  trayeliug  were  the  same 
during  both  periods,  but  that  no  account  was  kept  of  said  mileage  by  the  railroad 
company  during  the  former  period. 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  W.  GANNETT. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25tb  day  of  February,  1880* 
[notarial  seai..]    (Signed)  GEO.  W.  HALL*, 

Notary  Public. 
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Exhibit  F. 

Statement  of  annual  eamingSf  expenses^  and  net  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany y  for  period  commencing  November  6,  1875^  and  ending  November  5,  1877. 


BABlhKGB. 

Commercial  passenger 

TTnited  States  passenger 

United  States  mail 

Express 

Commercial  freight 

United  States  freight 

Company  freight 

MiscellaneoaSr 

Bent  of  buildings 

Snrplas  in  friel  and  material  accoont — 
Omaha  bridge % 


Total  earnings. 


BXFBKBBB. 


Car  service 

Condaoting  transportation. 

HotiTe  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

Maintenance  of  way 

General  expenses 

Omaha  bridge 

Legal  expenses 

S^Uury  accoont 

(Government  directors 

Expenses 

Constroction  expenses 


Total  expenses. 


Net  earnings. 
Five  per  cent. 


For  the  period  covered  by  the  claim  in  this  case  the  net  earnings  are 
as  follows,  viz : 

Nov.  6, 1875,  to  Nov.  6, 1876.  as  above 

Nov.  6,  1876,  to  Sept.  30,  1877,  i||  (ii|  of  $7,440,880.08) 


Total  net  earnings  for  period. 
Five  per  cent 


Nov.  6, 1875,  to 
Nov.  6, 1876. 


$4,067, 

219, 

532, 

480, 

6,071, 

879, 

677, 

191, 

24, 

46, 

480, 


138  02 
128  76 
689  66 

113  58 
700  10 
837  06 
476  48 
764  00 
178  37 
492  82 
479  09 


Nov.  6, 1876,  to 
Nov.  5, 1877. 


$3,465, 

285, 

506, 

430. 

6.441, 

391. 

765, 

257. 

22, 

47 

458, 


475  24 
67f  01 
775  00 
209  02 
286  3» 
379  7S 
035  80» 
174  61 
874  4» 
S70  7» 
741  7& 


18,179,963  94  1      13.162,052  84 


10. 

866, 

1,932, 

444, 

1.753, 

482, 

225, 

52, 

21. 

2, 

17, 

8, 


703  63 
936  41 
091  29 
726  54 
507  85 
022  41 
138  56 
•15  80 
431  67 
745  25 
484  94 
825  00 


5,826,629  35 


7, 353, 324  50 
367,606  23 


16.870  51 
867.558  8» 

1. 731. 785  72 
442,058  9S 

1. 615. 619  33 
593.364  01 
283,910  Oa 


170, 555  41 


5,721,228  7« 


7, 440, 880  06 
372,041  60 


7, 353, 324  59 
6, 706, 911  7S 


14, 060, 236  34 
708.  OU  82 


CONCLUSIONS  OP  LAW. 


Upon  the  foregoing  findings  of  fact  the  court  decides  as  conclnsions  of  law : 

1.  The  claimant  is  entitled  to  recover  only  at  the  rate  specified  in  Stipulation  II  of 
the  agreed  statement  of  facts. 

2.  The  defendants  are  entitled  to  recover  on  their  counter-claim  in  the  proportion 
prescribed  in  Stipulation  YII  of  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  $682,032.18. 

3.  The  sum  of  |618,910.54  being  found  to  have  been  earned  by  the  claimant  as  set 
forth  in  Stipulation  11,  aforesaid,  one-half  part  thereof  should  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  government  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  said  road 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  2d  July,  1864  (13  Stat.  L,  p.  356,  $  5,  chap.  216), 
and  the  remaining  half-part,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $3(^,455.27,  should  be  set-off  against 
and  deducted  from  the  amount  found  due  from  the  claimant  to  the  defendants,  to  wit, 
$682,032.18,  and  judgment  be  rendered  against  the  claimant  for  the  balance  remain- 
ing, to  wit,  the  sum  of  $372,576.91. 

NOTT,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  this  case,  and  the  ingenious  ability  with  which 
it  has  been  presented,  the  court  isof  the  opiuion  that  it  turns  upon  a  single  point  and 
that  no  substantial  distinction  lies  between  it  and  the  cases  of  the  Chicago^  Milwaukee 
4-  Saint  Paul  Railroad  (14  C.  Cls.  R.,  125, 144),  and  the  Chicago  4  Northtceetern  Railroad 
(15  id.,  232,  245). 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  claimant  contended  upon  the  hearing  that  mail  trana- 
portation  services  rendered  by  this  companjr  are  to  be  measured  by  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  act  of  Congress  which  incorporated  it ;  and  that  this  railroad  is  a  stranger  to 
a  subsequent  statute  which  prescribes  the  terms  upon  which  the  Postmaster-General 
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may  contract  with  other  railroads  neither  incorporated  hy  Congress  nor  having  rates 
expressly  prescribed  or  provided  for  by  la^.  He  maintained  that  the  Pacific  BaUroad 
Act  (12  Stat.  L..  p.  489,  )  6,  chap.  120),  wherein  it  is  declared  that  certain  grants  are 
made  npon  conaition  that  the  company  shall,  among  other  things  ^^ transport  mails" 
*^far  the  government"  **  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed  the 
4imouHtspaid  hy  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service,"  defines  a  compensation  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  and  fixed  by  contract  in  the  act  itself;  and  that  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  language,  by  a  just  construction^  is  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  government  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  kind 
of  service.  From  these  premises  it  is  argued  that  the  statute  which  made  this  specific 
agreement  with  this  company  for  thes6  services  is  not  repealed  or  affected  by  the  sub- 
sequent general  legislation  concerning  rates  (Rev.  Stat.,  Title  46,  chap.  10)  which 
authorizes  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  other  contracts  with  other  companies  not 
thus  specifically  legislated  for  by  Congress. 

We  do  not  understand  the  act  1862  either  to  make  a  contract  for  all  prospective  ser- 
vices, or  to  bind  the  government  to  pay  precisely  the  same  rates  which  are  paid  by 
private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service.     Its  language  is : 

"  Sect.  6.  And  he  it  further  enaciedj  That  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made  upon  condi- 
tion that  said  company  shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity,  and  shall  keep  said  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  in  repair  and  use,  and  shall  at  all  times  transmit  dispatches  over 
said  telegraph  line,  and  transport  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and 
public  stores  upon  said  railroad,  for  the  government,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by 
any  department  thereof,  and  that  the  government  shall  at  all  times  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  use  of  the  same  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid  {at  fair  and  reasonahUB  rates 
of  compensation^  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  hy  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  ofser^ 
vice) ;  and  all  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  until  the  whole  amount  is  fully  paid." 

Obviously  and  really,  the  section  means,  we  think,  that  the  company  shall  trans- 
port the  govemmenVs  mails,  munitions,  troops,  &c.,  whenever  required  so  to  do,  and 
that  the  government  at  all  times  shall  have  the  preference  over  private  parties;  but 
that'the  transx>ortation  in  all  cases  shall  be  done  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  which 
in  no  case  (of  preference  or  otherwise^  shall  exceed  the  rates  paid  by  any  private 
party  for  the  same  kind  of  service,  while  in  all  cases,  even  where  the  ordinary  rates 
are  fair  and  reasonable  per  «e,  the  government  shall  have  the  benefit  of  those  excep- 
tional reductions  of  rate  which  railroads  frequently  make,  sometimes  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  sometimes  as  a  matter  of  favor. 

The  case  comes  before  us  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  which  in  effect  pro- 
pound certain  questions  for  our  determination,  chief  of  which  is,  whether  the  rates 
charged  for  express  cars  on  the  Pacific  railroads  do  not  form  the  criterion  of  compen- 
sation for  postal  cars.  It  is  contended  that  inasmuch  as  express  cars  come  nearest  in 
species  of  railway  transportation  to  postal  cars,  they  afford  substantially  'Hhe  same 
kind  of  service,"  and  the  rates  paid  therefor  by  private  parties  form  the  standard  for 
the  use  and  service  of  postal  cars. 

Construing  the  statute  as  we  do,  we  think  the  court  would  not  be  limited,  in  an 
action  where  it  was  compelled  to  estimate  damages,  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  com- 
pany to  private  parties  for  a  single  kind  of  similar  service.  We  think  that  a  court  or 
jury  would  be  authorized  to  look  over  the  entire  field  of  service  in  determining  what 
was  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge  for  a  kind  which  was  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with, 
any  other.  For  instance,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  receipts  of  passenger  cars  were 
less  than  the  receipts  of  postal  cars,  and  the  cost  and  running  expenses  no  greater,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  that  fact  might  be  a  proper  element  in  the  problem  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  ''fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation."  The  reports  of 
the  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts  show  what  rates  of  compensation  the  claimant  has 
received  for  passenger  cars,  but  in  the  determination  of  the  case  we  do  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  go  outside  of  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  upon  which  it  was  submitted. 

At  the  time  when  the  act  1862  was  passed,  the  device  known  as  the  postal-car  system 
did  not  exist.  But  whether  it  existed  or  not,  the  provision  before  quoted  in  the  act 
18G2  did  not  bind  the  government  to  send  its  mails  over  the  claimant's  road,  and  left 
Congress  free  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  so  sent,  and  if  so  sent  to  prescribe  con- 
ditions  for  their  agent,  the  Postmaster-General.  The  subsequent  provision  of  law  em- 
bodied in  the  Revised  Statutes  (chap,  on  railway  service,  $$  3997,  &c.)  prescribe  those 
conditions.  -We  are  not  called  upon  to  define  the  rights  of  the  claimant  or  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  government  in  the  hypothetical  case  which  may  be  suggested,  of  this  road 
having  refused  to  carry  the  mails  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  those  stat- 
utes, or  of  the  Postmaster- General  having  sent  only  letter  matter  in  ordinary  cars  over 
the  road.  But  it  is  clear  to  our  minds  that  if  the  Postmaster-General  continued  the 
use  of  postal  cars  upon  the  claimant's  road,  and  if  the  claimant  continued  to  run  them 
for  the  convenience  of  that  Post-Office,  that  service  must  be  deemed  voluntary,  and  upon 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  coming  to  this  ctonclusion  we  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  on  the  Ist  Septem. 
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ber,  1876,  the  president  of  the  company  gave  to  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  clear  amcL  ex> 
plicit  notice  that  the  claimant  intended  to  charge  the  government  express  car  rates  for 
the  running  of  postal  cars.  Snch  a  notice  was  eminently  proper  to  put  the  Post- 
master-General on  his  euard  as  to  the  future  use  of  postal  cars,  and  to  negative  the 
presumption  that  the  claimant  would  thereafter  continue  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing 
rates.  It  was  a  good  notice  to  save  a  cause  of  action,  but  was  insufficient  to  create 
one.  We  have  shown,  or  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  ^  Nartkwest- 
em  Bailroad(l^  0.  Cls.  R.,  245),  that  such  a  protest  addressed  by  a  rauroad  company 
to  the  Postmaster-General  neither  warranted  him  in  transcending  his  authority^  as  » 
public  agent,  nor  operated  to  take  the  service  thereafter  performed  out  of  the  restric- 
tive consent  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  Judgment  of  the  court  is  that  whereas  the  sum  of  $618,910.54  is  found  to  be  due- 
to  the  claimant  fronl  the  defendants  for  the  services  alleged  in  its  petition,  of  which 
it  is  entitled  to  recover  a  moiety,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $309,455.27,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
2d  July,  1864  (13  Stat.  L.,  p.  356,  $  5,  chap.  216),  and  whereas  the  sum  of  |682,032.18 
is  found  to  be  due  fi'om  tne  claimant  to  the  defendants  on  the  matters  alleged  in  their 

Slea  of  counter  claim,  thereiore  the  said  moiety  of  |309,455.27  be  set  off  i^ainst  and 
educted  from  the  said  sum  found  to  be  due  to  the  defendants,  and  the  defendants- 
recover  from  the  claimant  the  balance  remaining,  to  wit,  the  sum  $372,576.91. 


APPENDIX  X8. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1881. 

Miles  of  road  in  operation : 

Eastern  Division : 

From  Sbreveport  to  Marshall 39.96 

From  Marshall  to  Fort  Worth 179.73 

From  Marshall  to  Texarkana  Junction 69.05 

From  Texarkana  to  Sherman 155.12 

From  Sherman  via  Whitesboro  and  Denton  to  Fort  Worth 88. 00 


Total  Eastern  Division 531.86 

Rio  Orande  Division : 

From  Fort  Worth  westwardly 289.00 

Total  miles 820.86 

The  company  have  completed  and  equipped  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  oi  road,  viz:  Eastern  Division  88,  Rio  Grande 
Division 2  249  miles;  total,  337. 

There  is  filed  with  this  report  a  map  showing  the  completed  line  and  that  now  in 
course  of  construction  in  Texas. 

Statement  of  receipts  from  all  sources  and  how  applied  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

On  hand  June  30, 1880,  balance  from  last  report $294,817  49 

By  receipts  from : 

Passengers..* 1712,593  73 

Freight 2,500,063  26 

Express 40,245  10 

Mail 54,480  77 

Telegraph 17,690  30^ 

Miscellaneous 6,075  00 


To  payments  for : 

Conducting  trains 675,907  19 

Motive  power 615,110  00 

Maintenance  of  cars 198,951  64 

Maintenance  of  way 1,069,457  59 

General  expense 208,950  31 


3, 331, 168  16 


2, 768, 376  73 


By  net  earnings  from  operating  road 562,791  43 

By  receipts  from  other  sources : 

Texas  land  sales $29,680  16 

Less  bonds  and  scrip  received  in  payment 

for  land 26,601  79 

3,078  37 

From  lot  sales 33,846  77 

Construction  bonds , 8,687,000  00 

Capital  stock 6,287,000  00 

Interest  on  loans,  &c 19,872  85 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 1 140,970  68 

Liabilities  account  balance 60,347  78 

15,232,116  45 


Total 16,089,725  37 
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Against  which  there  is  charged : 

For  interest  on  bonds $788,295  00 

For  construction  and  equipment 14, 156, 873  05 

For  sinking  fund,  first  mortgage 71, 750  00 

Land  department 48,439  40 

For  loans,  &c 307,133  32 

For  sundiy  accounts 52,534  81 

15, 425, 025  58 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1881 : 

Cash 120,750  84 

Material 389,208  75 

Due  from  agents,  &c 154,740  20 

$664,699  79 

$16. 089, 725  37 

t\nancM.l  condition  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company^  June  30,  1881. 

Capital  stock : 

Authorized $50,000,000  00 

Issued 14,925,000  00 

Full  paid 14,925,000  00 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  construction  bonds,  eastern  diyi8ion,$8, 000 

per  mile,  payable  March  1,  1905 $4,050,000  00 

Consolidated  mortage  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  eastern  division,  $17,000  per 

mUe,  payable  June  1, 1905  ../ 9,050,000  00 

Income  andland-grant  7  per  cent,  currency  bonds,  limited  to  an  issue  of 

$8,908,000,  dated  May  15, 1875,  payable  June  1905 8, 355, 000  00 

First  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  Rio  Grande  division,  $25,000  per 

mile,  payable  February  1,1930 6,058,000  00 

Land-grant  bonds,  old  issue 102,000  00 

Coupons  old  land-grant  bonds :^,2no  00 

Fractional  bond  scrip,  income,  and  land-grant  bonds •..  30, 207  28 

Land  department  fractional  scrip 1,417  06 

Interest  scrip, income,  and  land-grant  bonds  redeemable  in  capital  stock 

or  lands 1,5.34,790  00 

School-fund  loan,  State  ofTexas 178,062  27 

Unpaid  coupons,  construction  bonds 13,680  00 

Sinking  fiind  first  mortage,  eastern  division,  bonds,  payable  October  1, 

1881 81,000  00 

Current  balances 400,607  77 

Total 29,886,964  38 

Total  stock  issued  and  funded  debt,  $44,813,964.38. 

ASSETS. 

Property  accounts $335,764  62 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 438, 146  14 

Cash  in  treasury 120,750  84 

Material  on  hand 389,208  75 

Land  department 165,013  06 

1, 448, 883  41 
Add  821  miles  of  constructed  and  equipped  road  and  telegraph  line,  the 
value  of  which  does  not  fully  appear  on  our  books  because  of  unad- 
justed balances,  but  the  construction  accounts  show  an  expenditure 

of $40,356,816  00 

Also,  4,738,308  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  and  about  4,000  acres  in  California,  a  portion 
only  of  which  has  been  valued;  also  5,052,160  acres  of  unlooated  lands  in  Texas. 
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Statement  of  equipmentf  June  30, 1881. 


Engines 


Passenger : 

I^'lrst  class 

Second  class 

CombinatioD 

Baggage,  mail,  and  express. 
Box 


GARS. 


Flat 

Stock.... 
Cabooses 


84 


22 

24 

3 

18 

795 

997 

167 

50 


Total  cars 2,076 

2^am€€  and  reHdemxe  of  officers  and  directors  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Bailtcay  Company f 

June  30,  1881. 

OFFICERS. 

• 

Tresident^  Jay  Gould,  New  York. 
Yice-president,  R.  S.  Hayes,  Saint  Louis. 
Vice-president,  J.  C.  Brown,  Saint  Louis. 
<Yeneral  manager,  H.  M.  Hoxie,  Saint  Louis. 
Secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  E.  Satterlee,  New  York. 
Auditor,  E.  R.  Murphy,  Texas. 
Land  commissioner,  Wm.  H.  Abrams,  Texas. 

DIRECTORS. 


Jay  Gould,  New  York  City. 
W.  T.  Walters,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Russell  Sage,  New  York  City. 
Thomas  T.  Eckert,  New  York  City. 
Frank  S.  Bond,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  P.  Scott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
B.  K.  Jamison,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  O.  Baird,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
R.  S.  Hayes,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


John  C.  Brown,  Texas. 
E.  H.  Perkins,  jr.,  New  York  City. 
W.  M.  Harrison,  Texas. 
W.  C.  Hall,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fred.  L.  Ames,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  Thaw,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
R.  D.  Barclay,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  B.  Wheelock,  New  Orleans,  La. 


APPENDIX    14. 


business  of  railroads  east  and  west  of  the  mississippi  river  (compiled  from 

"poor's  manual"  and  other  sources). 

Schedule  a. 

Miles  operated. 

WESTERN  BAILBOADS. 


Name  of  company. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qninoy. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

lllinoU  Central 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

International  and  Great  Northern 

ITnion  Pacific 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6. . 

Kansas  Pacific 

Central  Pacific 

Total 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

649 

649 

650 

678 

678 

1,236 

1,268 

1,272 

1,339 

1.620 

1,706 

1,923 

1,900 

1,992 

1.093 

674 

674 

674 

677 

707 

1,108 

1,108 

1,108 

1,108 

1.108 

292 

292 

292 

292 

292 

884 

446 

459 

459 

519 

1,039 

1,039 

1,039 

1,039 

1,-039 

509 

609 

540 

711 

738 

673 

673 

673 

673 

673 

1,254 

1.266 

1,849 

1,424 

1.006 

9,524 

9,847 

10,046 

10,892 

11,273 

678 

1,624 

2.037 

1.008 

1,256 

292 

519 

1.039 

807 

673 

2,119 


12,047 


787 

1,783 

2.129 

1,125 

1,256 

292 

519 

1,039 

907 

678 

2,319 


12,919 


188d. 


840 
2.512 
2.216 
1,257 
1.320> 
292 
521 
1,821 
1,372 

(*) 
2.467 
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EASTERN  RAILEOADS. 


Maine  Central 

Cheshire 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachusetts) 

Fitchborg 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony 

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

New  London  and  Northern 

New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford   

BofTalo.   New    York    and   Phila- 
delphia   

New  York  Central   and  Hudson 
River 

New  York.  Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Ogdensbnrg  and  Lake  Champlain. . 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbnrg. 

Troy  and  Boston 

Utica  and  Black  River 

Central,  of  New  Jersey .  .* 

United  New  Jersey 

West  Jersey 

Allegheny  Valley 

Northern  Central 

Pennsylvania,  i 

Philadelphia  and  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore   

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio — 

Chesapeake  and  Obio 

Atlantic  and  Great  Western 

Cleveland.   Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis.  ■ 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern . 
.Marquette.  Hougbton  and  Ontona- 
gon  

Philadelphia  and  Reading 


Total 


Grand  total 


355 

88 

293 

190 

67 

265 

93 

209 

267 

109 

100 

140 

121 

858 
950 
122 
218 
53 
113 
275 
276 
128 
200 
313 
869 
287 

101 
90 
428 
318 
605 

472 

226 

1.154 

84 
725 


11,212 


20,736 


355 
88 
318 
192 
67 
282 
152 
209 
266 
109 
100 

152 

121 

1,000 
959 
122 
218 
53 
135 
329 
293 
128 
200 
817 
877 
287 

101 
90 
428 
433 
605 

472 

226 

1.175 

89 
725 


355 
64 
818 
208 
67 
282 
152 
272 
265 
109 
100 

152 

121 

1.000 
942 
122 
270 
53 
148 
365 
293 
128 
259 
322 
904 
287 

101 
90 
428 
433 
663 

472 

226 

1,176 

89 
800 


11,782 


21, 579 


11,080 


21.976 


355 
64 
322 
203 
67 
282 
152 
272 
269 
109 
100 

152 

121 


101 
90 
428 
433 
612 

472 

226 

1,177 

80 
799 


12,060 


365 
64 
322 
203 
67 
282 
152 
272 
290 
109 
100 

162 

121 


1.000 

1,000 

957 

957 

122 

122 

886 

409 

63 

53 

170 

170 

365 

885 

293 

378 

128 

128 

250 

260 

822 

322 

968 

1,055 

287 

287 

112 
90 
428 
433 
512 

472 

226 

1,177 

89 
799 


355 
64 
822 
203 
67 
282 
162 
286 
302 
109 
100 

152 

121 

1.018 
028 
122 
409 
68 
170 
386 
373 
128 
259 
322 

1.055 
287 

112 
90 
428 
435 
612 

472 

226 

1.177 

89 
799 


355 

35& 

64 

64 

322 

332 

203 

203 

68 

68 

282 

282 

152 

152 

286 

305 

464 

464 

109 

142 

100 

121 

162 

15^ 

121 

121 

018 

tois 

928 

952 

122 

123 

409 
46 
180 
396 
426 
128 
250 
322 
1.093 
287 

112 
90 
428 
437 
612 

472 

226 

1,177 

89 


12.847 


22,442 


28.620 


24. 4U 


4f» 
5» 
18l^ 
544 
402 
146 
259 
322- 
1.120 
287 

112 
90* 
428 
437 
568 

472 

225 

L177 

87 
846 


12,864  I  12,716  ,     12,992 


25.635  1    27.610 
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*  Consolidated  with  Union  Pacific. 

t  Now  Norfolk  and  Western. 

;Now  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
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Schedule  6. 

Passengers  can^W. 

WBSTEBN  RAILROADS. 

[Number^*re  stated  in  thousands.] 


Name  of  company. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Chio^,  Burlington  and  Qninoy . . . 

Chicago  and  Northwettem 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific. . 

nUnofe  Central 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

Intemational  and  Great  Northern. 

Union  Pacific 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  . . . 

Kansas  Pacific 

Central  Pacific 


1873.   I    1874. 


829 
1,706 
2,479 

956 
1,472 

242 
74 

174 
78 

173 
3,280 


904 
1,830 
2.823 
1,088 
1,587 

231 
95 

188 
69 

138 
3,862 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

• 

862 

873 

860 

2,019 

2.393 

2,181 

3.407 

3,527 

8,347 

1.246 

1,406 

1.455 

1,648 

1,815 

1,711 

221 

240 

239 

96 

111 

127 

209 

202 

185 

72 

133 

165 

123 

124 

143 

4,762 

5,772 

6,820 

187a 


781 

2,187 

3.416 

1.552 

1,725 

257 

117 

188 

217 

198 

6,979 


Total I  11,463  I  12,815     14,664  I  16.605  '  17,233     17,617 


1879. 

1880. 

843 

1,204 

2,421 

2,800» 

3,328 

3,965 

1,501 

1,905 

1,808 

2,764. 

282 

324- 

118 

136 

217 

314 

280 

6,842 


17,949 


381 

(*) 
6, 707 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


Maine  Central 

Cheshire 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Bastem  (Massachusetts) 

Fitchbnra 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony 

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

New  London  and  Northern 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford  

Boflklo,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia  

New  York  Q^tral  and  Hudson 
River 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 

Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Cham  plain. . 

Borne,  Watertownand  Ogdensbnrg. 

Troy  and  Boston 

Utica  and  Black  River 

Central,  of  New  Jersey 

United  New  Jersey 

"West  Jersey 

Allegheny  Valley 

Nortnem  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  and  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore   

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t Atlantic.  Mississippi  and  Ohio 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

tAtlantic  and  Great  Western 

Cleveland.  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis 

CleveUnd  andPittsbnrgh 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern . 

Marquette.  Houghton  and  Ontona- 
gon 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 


719 

198 

5,757 

5,008 

8,741 

5.696 

1.931 

1,899 

4,088 

390 

824 

3,892 

234 

7.630 

3,922 

159 

484 

295 

209 

4,401 

8,003 

710 

861 

1,180 

6,879 

777 

2,831 
780 
245 
220 
975 

643 

703 

2,845 

174 
6.790 


752 

177 

5,889 

4,749 

3,486 

6, 019 

2,236 

1,948 

4,875 

372 

280 

3,926 

234 


668 

664 

3,096 

119 
6,964 


672 

161 

5.964 

4,906 

3.524 

5,386 

2,536 

1,902 

4,286 

333 

286 

4,034 

229 


9,878 

9,422 

4,223 

5,062 

142 

132 

390 

564 

250 

246 

229 

245 

4,614 

4.456 

7.837 

'  7,846 

621 

656 

831 

694 

1.347 

1.568 

6,088 

6,609 

680 

612 

2,181 

2,152 

783 

1,030 

208 

188 

221 

188 

1,088 

964 

780 

655 

3,170 

87 
6,938 


693 

611 

565 

553 

715 

141 

127 

124 

125 

134 

5,578 

6,293 

5,200 

5,199 

5.993 

5.086 

4.442 

4,564 

4,572 

4.829 

3,475 

8,197 

3,213 

3.206 

5,574 

4,796 

4,978 

4,197 

4.536 

5,250 

2,293 

2,149 

2,166 

2,227 

2,462 

1,984 

1,840 

1,953 

2,664 

8.121 

4,150 

4,005 

3,959 

4,620 

5,526 

806 

275 

268 

279 

301 

356 

301 

281 

251 

349 

3, 912 

8,564 

3,525 

3,588 

4.601 

207 

136 

180 

207 

237. 

9.281 

8.919 

8,927 

8,131 

8,27r 

5,042 

4,887 

4,896 

4,805 

5,491 

181 

118 

115 

104 

107 

592 

674 

576 

515 

688 

265 

801 

294 

278 

276 

246 

221 

218 

218 

237 

4,922 

4,377 

4,505 

4,9T3 

6,896 

10,292 

7,384 

7,127 

7,205 

1   8,219- 

767 

609 

613 

660 

969» 

791 

968 

875 

787 

936 

1,903 

1,479 

1,380 

1,531 

1,914: 

5,926 

5,129 

5,205 

5,849 

7,758 

691 

498 

459 

449 

599' 

2,818 

2,115 

2,243 

2,371 

2,802* 

1,183 

881 

909 

896 

992- 

213 

151 

149 

129 

145 

189 

160 

160 

166 

276 

919 

838 

919 

963 

1,328 

800 

695 

695 

740 

'    859> 

685 

508 

584 

695 

80» 

3,119 

2,742 

2,746 

2,822 

3,318 

71 

69 

59 

66 

09 

10, 936 

6,674 

6,876 

7,909 

9,822- 

Total 83,993     87,515     87,473,95,657,81,805     80,246  ,  84,473  ,  101,291 


Grand  total j  96,456  100,330   102,137  ,U2,262  j  98,538  i  97,863  102,422 


^Consolidated  with  the  Union  Pacific. 

I  Now  Norfolk  and  Western. 

:Now  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
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SCHEDCTLE   C. 

Passenger  mileage, 

WESTERN  RAILROADS. 

[Knmbers  are  stated  in  thonsands.] 


Xame  of  company. 


and 


Chicago  and  Alton. . . 
Chicago,    Burlington 

Suincy 
cago  and  North  western . 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 

PacTflo 

Illinois  Central 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph . 
International    and    Great 

Northern 

Union  Pacific 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  San- 
ta F6 : 

Kansas  Pacific 

Central  Pacific 


Total. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


.  38,423 

83,275 
111,  071 

42,382 
48.503 
17,140 

4,535 
95,  709 

6,836 

23,589 

120,858 


592, 321 


41,865 

85,356 
109, 134 

40, 186! 
51,  lloi 
14, 836| 

6,545 
105, 138 

•  7,  597; 

22,025 

134, 318 


1876. 


39, 913       41, 231 


93,770 
116, 779 

54,804 
50,828 
13, 074 

7,206 
132, 591 


99,238 
122,281 

59,393 
51,238 
15, 191 

7,883) 
128, 032 


1877. 


627, 115 


7, 176       17, 031 

19, 292'      18, 232 

168, 336     172, 639 


704, 359 


732,389 


40,743 

93,306 
116,902 

60,634 
46.076 
15,639 

9,008 
107,833 

22, 008 

18, 936 

181, 715 


712, 800 


187& 


37,797 

93,087 
118, 877 

62,098 
43,849 
18,108 

7,841 
96.304. 


1879. 


54,219 

118, 657 
116,068 

62,812 
44,587 
21,545 

7,535 
100, 151 


31. 921       44. 351 

22, 1731      35, 874 

178,773     178,773 


711,828     784.572 


1880. 


78,271 

115, 705 
140, 117 

82,611 
63,307 
19,925 

8.532 


53,885 

(*) 
191, 415 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


Maine  Central 

Cheshire 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Mahie 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachusetts)  .. 

Fitchburg 

New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land  

Old  Colony 

New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton   

New  London  and  Northern . 

New  York.  New  Haven  and 
Hartfora 

Buffalo,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia 

New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River 

New  York.  Lake  Erie  and 
"Western 

Ogdensborg  and  Lake 
Chainplam 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Og- 
densburg  

Troy  and  Boston 

Utioa  and  Black  River 

Central- of  New  Jersey . . . . 

United  New  Jersey 

West  Jersey 

Allegheny  valley 

Northern  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Philatfelphia  and  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore 

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

X  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
em  

Cleveland,  Colnmbns,  Cin- 
.  cinati  and  Indianapolis  . . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern 

Marquette,  Houghton,  and 
Ontonagon 

Philadelphia  and  Reading. . 


27,622' 

6,325 

120, 662 

61, 7601 

41, 224' 

75, 789' 

25.  706 

t 

33  085 

61^090 

5,373 
4,834, 


27,666 
5,968 
122,063 
75. 0611 
38, 625 
85,  730' 
29.304' 


25,684 
5.250 
119. 720 
65,123 
38,743 
75,201 
31,992 


25.208 
4,458 
110,644 
67,897 
37,948 
69,453 
29, 537 


83, 114'  33, 620 

63. 673  61, 295 

5, 528  4, 926 

4, 172  4,  526' 


22,740 
4,038 
103. 278 
61. 779 
35.995 
68,502 
30,690 


36, 315'   84, 128 
59,  025   50,  628 


122, 604^  123,895  123.003 

4, 903|  5, 685  5, 669 

839,122'  350,781  338,934 

164,633  160,204  155.396 

4. 999  4, 439  4. 234 


14, 657 
5, 313 

4,569' 
48,448 

167, 505 
19, 107 
13, 515 
29,464 

177, 479 
20,257 

64,250 
7,627 

12,656 
10.630 

37.903 

27.623 
21,571 


14,120 

4,911 

4,868 

50,739 

165,486 
17,537 
17,183 
29,858 

174, 959 
17, 148 

67,677 
11, 819 

10,894 
11,552 

39.486 

28. 951 
19,075 


14.205 
4.696 
5.593 

49,861 


4,626 
5,899 


4.516 
5,941 


123, 866  111,  641 

4, 606  2, 764 

353,136  316,847 

163,074!  170,888 

I 

4, 585i  3, 485 


15.588 
5.605 
5.792 

60.287 


20.449 
3,948 
101, 221 
64,292 
32,557 
61,706 
82,266 

37,460 

58,845 

5,455 
4,765 

105, 458 

3,823 

300,202 

140, 326 

8,369 


20.441 
3.974 
101,248 
64,975 
37,959 
65,403 
35,094 

36,159 
73,805 

4.728, 
3,928! 


26,098 
4,347 
112,664 
68,507 
42,990 
77,082 
39,752 

41,762 
89,503 

5.645 
6.144 


103.113'  125,300 

4, 164*  6. 164 

290,953  330,802 

149.116  180,460 

3. 646!  3, 770 


162.225  302,188 

16, 290|  19, 411 

12, 448  14, 939 

29. 829'  43. 401 

160,422.  288,312 

15, 117  22, 425 

65,634!  104,810 

10, 804  17, 237 


179,363     173,224 


2,788' 
80, 057| 


1.818 
79. 265 


10.671 
11, 132 


10, 616 
9,737 


36,952       36,526 


30,497 
17,611 


36,042 
19,844 


164,950     175,510 

i.386         1,208 
76,556     123,871 


17,549  15,199  20,517  16,492 

6,660  9,492  6,113  6,191 

5,336  5,266  5,2221  5,837 

56,1311  58,307'  63,118  100,585 

143,132  139,245  146,9141  171,055 

14.523  15,886  16.674'  32,878 

19,833  15,874  13,788!  16,119 

27,726  24,122  25,889'  29,881 

148,153  142,036  155,784!  196.937 

12,466  11,444  11.563!  14,792 


59,160 
11,684 

9,531 
8,910 

33,628 

29,066 


69,504! 
12,277i 

9,470' 
9,269 


62,108 
13,299 

8.080 
9,811 


71,674 
15.872 

9,244 
1S«610 


37,242       41,226'      50,085 


29,470 
14,853' 


15,640 

138,116  138,702 

1, 170  1, 030 

74, 315  76, 110 


34,072 
26,624! 


40.363 
18,064 


141,162     176.149 

1, 131         1, 616 
98,983     132,837 


Total J2, 044, 513  2. 066. 378 1.996, 195  2. 413, 626J1, 856, 589|l,  806, 440 1,889, 776  2;  288, 821 

Grand  total 2, 636, 834  2, 693. 493  2, 700, 554  3, 146, 015'2, 669, 889  2, 618, 268  2, 674, 348 


*  Consolidated  with  Union  Pacific.  t  Now  Norfolk  and  Western. 

:  Now  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  • 
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Schedule  d, 

Fasaenger  mmings. 

WESTERN  BAILROADS. 
[Amoonte  are  stated  in  tboii8aiid8.J 


Name  of  company. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qoinoy — 

Chicago  and  Northweetem 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  . . 

Illinois  Central , 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

International  and  Great  Northern . , 

Union  Pacific 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

Kansas  Pacinc 

Central  Pacific 


1873. 


$1,879 

2,676 

3,509 

1,521 

1,200 

650 

215 

3,887 

345 

1.242 

4,418 


Total 21,002 


1874. 

1875. 

$1, 420 

$1,252 

2,608 

2,677 

3,426 

3,205 

1,669 

1,677 

1,212 

1,230 

601 

522 

283 

279 

3,952 

4,346 

341 

387 

1,111 

938 

4,728 

6,509 

21,346 

21,967 

1876.        1877 


$1. 218 

2,654 

3,145 

1,763 

1,164 

506 

289 

4,307 

715 

766 

5,589 


$1,211 

2,483 

3,018 

1,172 

1,037 

524 

347 

3,599 

738 

690 

5,484 


22,  U5     20, 303 


1878. 


$1,071 

2,439 

2,978 

1,846 

986 

549 

318 

3,150 

987 

782 

5,285 


20.341 


1879. 


$1,312 

2,567 

3,241 

1,868 

948 

567 

310 

3,208 

1,853 

1,136 

4.919 


1880. 


$1,62S 
3,624 
3,276. 
2,318 
1.089 
654 
337 
5,405 
1.789 

(*) 
6,82a 


21,429  I    25,73S 


EASTERN  RAILROAliS. 


Maine  Central 

Cheshire.... 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachusetts) 

Fitchbnrg 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony  

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

New  London  and  Northern 

New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford  

BufKdo,  New  York  and  Phihidel- 
phia 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Ogdensborg  and  Lake  Champlain.. 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbnrg . 

Troy  and  Boston 

Uticaand  BUck  River 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

United  New  Jersey 

WestJersey 

ADeffheny  valley 

Nortnem  Central 

PeoDsyl  vanla 

Philadelphia  and  Erie 

PhUadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore   

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 

Chesapeake  and  Onio 

lAtlantio  and  Great  Western 

Cleveland.  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  and  Pitt«burgh 

Li^e  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 

Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontona- 

^;on 
iladelphia  and  Reading 


$916 
209 

3,011 

1,302 
949 

1,392 
636 
918 

1,431 
168 
204 

2,843 

131 

6,999 

'3,651 

164 

438 

228 

174 

1,409 

4,660 

427 

662 

897 

4,399 

632 

1,728 
244 
465 
449 
996 

831 
662. 
4,570 


Total 


Grand  total 


1,641 


50,236 


71,238 


$910 

$797 

207 

180 

3,015 

2,972 

1,410 

1,371 

903 

897 

1,772 

1,662 

644 

696 

880 

888 

1,456 

1,372 

164 

145 

184 

181 

2,877 

2,866 

149 

139 

%7,497 

7.276 

3,705 

8,461 

149 

142 

424 

426 

205 

183 

189 

201 

1,573 

1.498 

4,504 

4.440 

400 

369 

515 

421 

864 

816 

4,258 

3,772 

527 

459 

1,747 

1,690 

385 

426 

386 

376 

453 

409 

926 

848 

786 

776 

589 

546 

4,249 

3,923 

44 

140 

1,787 

1,977  1 

$769 
155 

2,626 

1,349 
830 

1,400 
622 
918 

1,310 
137 
205 

2,737 

125 

6,762 

3.427 

116 

508 

192 

208 

1,728 

7,206 

i73 

481 

931 

5,368 

526 

2,294 
437 
371 
366 
783 

801 

526 

3,664 

94 
2,013 


$688 

$623 

182 

129 

2,386 

2,275 

1,255 

1,260 

800 

724 

1,384 

1,378 

634 

644 

835 

819 

1,282 

1,247 

126 

127 

187 

169 

2,381 

2,241 

97 

134 

6,576 

6,022 

8,220 

3,070 

99 

98 

480 

443 

187 

174 

185 

183 

1,630 

1,573 

3,684 

3,544 

358 

326 

609 

608 

3,3H3 

372 

1,699 
385  I 
342 
359  ! 
734 

681 
461 


61 
1,863 


482  I 
657  1 
3,348 
346  I 

1,571 
371  ; 
336 
351 

835  I 

I 

675  , 
432 


3, 203       3, 057 


43 


$610 
134 

2,166 

1,257 
695 

1,341 
663 
788 

1,494 
125 
162 

2,151 

128 

5,953 

3,119 

94 

383 

164 

191 

1,660 

3,686 

337 

393 

628 

3,628 

340 

1.541 
397 
304 
357 
891 

740 

439 

3,13«( 

48 


I 


1,526       1,994 


$731 
136 

2,361 

1,467 
776 

1,525 
74» 
894 

1,797 
143 
175 

2,34» 

154 

6,611 

8,683. 

106 

433 

159- 

220 

2,122 

4,163 

480 

440 

695 

4,437 

431 

1,767 
445 
318 
403 

1,141 

863 

473 

?,  701/ 

68 
2,674 


50,733     48.759  I  52,458  I  43,356     41.233     41, 139  i    49,149 


71, 079  1  70, 726  ,  74, 573     63, 659  ,  61, 574  ;  62,  568  i    74, 882 


*  Consolidated  with  Union  Pacific. 

tNow  Norfolk  and  Western. 

:  Now  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SEwHETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR, 


Schedule  e. 


TotiB  of  freight  catried. 


WESTERN  RAILROADS. 


-[Nomben  are  stated  in  thousands.] 


Name  pf  company. 


Chicago  and  Alton..,. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy.. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Paoiflo. 

niinou  Central 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Josenh 

International  and  Great  Northern 

Union  Pacific 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  . . 

Kansas  Paciilo 

Central  Pacific 

v.,  iJiP**W« 

.YH  BOUfltTotal 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

1,642 

1,421 

1,546 

1,818 

2,222 

2,421 

2.397 

2,893 

2,058 

8,591 

3,153 

3,472 

1,287 

1,399 

1,718 

1,640 

2,057 

2,070 

2,016 

1,900 

840 

345 

311 

452 

113 

164 

178 

201 

487 

482 

501 

630 

156 

186 

252 

326 

263 

247 

251 

290 

941 

1,029 

1,096 

1,284 

12,466 

13,355 

13,419 

14,906 

1877.       1878.        1879.        1880. 


1«560 

3,250 

3,413 

1,651 

1,803 

498 

222 

716 

372 

338 

1,415 


1,967 

8,975 

3,911 

1,768 

2,068 

543 

224 

84* 

611 

668 

1,788 


2.634 

4.687 

4,200 

2,230 

2,824 

023 

254 

993 

1.093 

724 

1,804 


IS.  238     18, 307     21, 018 


3.072 
6.000 
5.575 
2,907 
2.704 
717 
281 


1.400 

(*) 
2.141 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


Maine  Central 

Cheshire  

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachusetts), 

Fitchbnrg 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony 

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

New  London  and  Northern 

New  York  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford   , 

Bifffido.  New  York  and  PhiladeL 
phia 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River 

New  York.  Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain.. 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 

Trov  and  Boston 

Utica  and  Black  River 

Central,  of  New  Jersey 

XTnited  New  Jersey 

West  Jersey 

Allegheny  valley. 

Nortnem  Centnd 

Pennsylvania ••. 

Philadelphia  and  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore   

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio... 

Chespe^eand  Ohio 

t  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 

CleveUuid.  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern . 

Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontona- 
gon  

Philadelphia  and  Reading 


401 
450 
2,885 
542 
828 
580 
777 
662 
625 
299 
206 

896 

159 

5,522 

6,313 

429 

361 

203 

107 

1,441 

2,854 

130 

1.779 

5,534 

9,211 

2,164 

500 
100 
412 
248 
2,713 

1,681 
1,082 
5,177 

745 
3,331 


422 
425 
2,668 
553 
739 
669 
066 
650 
634 
260 
102 

815 

252 

6,115 

6,304 

342 

482 

207 

117 

1,125 

3,277 

113 

1.705 

5,211 

8,627 

2,243 

320 
161 
322 
306 
2,700 

1,532 
1,442 
5,221 

641 
3,000 


374 
416 
2,430 
647 
601 
662 
727 
630 
626 
257 
177 

828 

313 

6,002 

0,240 

260 

377 

224 

105 

010 

3,258 

144 

2,055 

5,704 

0.115 

2,306 

333 
216 
307 
360 
2.420 

1,611 
1,324 
5.022 


383 
438 
2.541 
702 
500 
685 
888 
634 
620 
263 
261 

836 

375 

6,804 

5,073 

238 

361 

374 

105 

022 

3,877 

132 

2,202 

5,570 

0,023 

2,517 

730 
223 
328 
U5 
2,507 

1,745 
1,100 
5,635 


385 
380 
2.602 
600 
632 
705 
956 
647 
715 
267 
291 

886 

503 

6,351 

6,182 

241 

867 

425 

101 

1.083 

3,962 

127 

2,457 

6,160 

9,738 

2,681 

760 
251 
339 
472 
2,761 

1.624 
1.428 
5,513 


630  633  I        652 

2,720       2,403  I    2.838 


Total 62,250     61,018  \  60.655  I  63,281  i  66,100 


330 

396  , 

452 

410 

419 

501 

2.643  , 

2.738  ' 

3.311 

583 

686 

810 

570 

593 

669 

608 

850 

1,022 

1,116 

1.313 

1,547 

718 

871  . 

909 

631 

1.014  , 

1.371 

273 

311 

300 

296 

288 

422 

Grand  total 74,725  i  74,373  |  74,074     78,187     81,428 


899 

589 

8,176 

6,150 

270 

871 

596 

104 

836 

3,840 

120 

2,127 

5,803 

10,047 

2,810 

703 
285 
541 
588 
2,654 

1,040 
1,434 
6,008 

663 
2,758 


1. 210    1. 349 
1. 063    1, 379 


0,016 

8,213 

246 

371 

812 

109 

*1,003 

5,C33 

162 

2,471 

7,021 

14,452 

4,130 

1.005 
347 
350 
687 

3,260 

2.300 
1.810 
7,541 

645 
4,178 


10.53S 

8.710 

310 

58r7 

758 

101 

0,118 

5.835 

187 

2,012 

9.400 

IS.  905 

4,801 

1.223 
303 
481 
941 

4.U0 

2.442 
1,909 
8.350 

830 

5.144 


09, 078  I  87, 924  .  105. 509 


88,045  .109,542 


*  Consolidated  with  Union  Pacific. 

tNow  Norfolk  and  Western. 

X  Now  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
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Schedule  /. 
Ton8  of  freight  carried  one  mile, 

WESTERN  RAILROADS. 
[Xnmbers  are  stated  in  thousands.] 


Name  of  company. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


Chicago  and  Alton....  179,436     162,307     168,924 
Chicago,    Barlington 

andQnincy 418,385     445,686     436,363 

Chicago  ana   North- 

iNrestem  366,475     461,412     454,550 

ChicAgo,  Rock  Island  I 

andPaciflc 219.394     249,523     287,914 

Illinois  Central i  275,303|    273,559     284,651 

Hannibai   and    Saint  i 

Joseph I  58,843       58,682 

International  and  I 

Great  Northern 15,275      22,3411      25,493; 

rnion  Pacific '  233,362     262,239     269,415 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  ,  I 

Santa  F6 24,958,      27,495      46,245 

Kansas  Pacific 61, 989      62, 475,      72, 120 

Central  Pacific 248,793     280,395     816,593i 


217,835 

526,855 

503,132 

267, 511 
264,601 

76,932 

30, 018 
292,0021 

61,791' 

71,5401 

363,460 


211,948 

591,650 

485,368 

276,199 
249,346 

80,765 

35,910 
•334,645 

72, 719 

85,393 

368,542 


248,286 

723,455 

623,769 

857,259 
806,346 

100, 018 

89,579 
866,014 

133,180 
140,018 
392,281 


1879. 


1880. 


402, 234   481, 475 

1,138,784  1,256,366 

681, 878,   865, 910 


484,610 

335,471 

I 

111,987 


Total 2, 102, 213  2, 306, 114  2, 415, 134:  2, 675, 177  2, 787, 475  3, 480, 195 


664,862 
881,288 

120,666 

50, 2.'^7 


43,970 
436, 054  . 

226, 085^,   326, 027 
157, 143    (*) 
892, 950,   565, 064 


4, 411, 166 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


MaineCentral ;  23,161  25,313  23,288 

Cheshire     23,256  25,53l|  23,082 

Boston  and  Albany  ...  I  317, 671<  290, 6721  282, 310 

Boston  and  Maine  ....  20, 928  22, 881 !  25, 411 

Boston  and  Providence  21,35ll  19,1141  18,450 

Eastt^m  (Mass.) i  20,642  87,087  35,687 

Fitchburg 20,903  21,648  22,032 

New  York  and  New 

England ,  17,997  16,260,  16,658 

Old  Colony '  16,790  18,261  18,371 

New  Haven  ajj^  North- 


12, 779 

9,778 

36,  O92I 

i 

21, 237, 


25,080i 
23,689, 
301, 6251 
30,422, 
18, 498' 
34,224i 
41,692| 

17, 175 
17,897 


ampton : 13,383 

New    London   and 

Northern 9, 927 

New  York,  New  Ha-  , 

ven  and  Hartford  ...  38, 892 
Baffalo,   New   York 

and  Phiadelphia ....  7,  733 
New    York    Central 

and  Hudson  River  ..  1, 246, 650 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  | 

and  Weatem 1,032,987 

Ogdensbnrg  and  Lake  1 

ChampUin  !  37,931 

Rome.     Watertown  * 

and  Ogdensbnrg 24, 978 

Trov  and  Boston 1  5,396 

r  tica  and  Black  River  J  4, 506 

Central  of  New  Jersey.  85, 725 

United  New  Jersey ....  150, 01 1 

West  Jersey I  4,054 

AUeahenv  valley 1  80,783 

Northern*  Central 226,040     216,980     258,540 

Pennsylvania 1, 384, 832'l,  372,  .567 1, 479, 4141  1, 629, 742 

~ ~  -       —  340,391 


10, 102         11, 257 

9, 237         10, 730 

34, 987         37, 223 

28, 416        81, 109 

I  j 

1,391,560,1,404,008   1,674,447 
1,047, 4201, 016, 6181  1,040,431 

30,158       24,411         20,141 

i 

21, 281  21, 166  20, 866 

5, 718  6,  725  13,  909 

5, 089  5, 294;  5, 150 

65, 925  52,  I60'  50, 668 

178, 183  187,  7OO1  190,  636 

3, 645  4, 3711  4, 084 

771,  7991  95, 86O;  98, 029 

253,  552 


39,371' 
4,621 

54,641 
60,  264 


34,260 
5.6841 

55,  9821 
80,000 


38,094 
5,467 

60,610 
97,901 


Philadejh^hia and  Erie.     268,09i:    294,467|    311,919j 
Phila.  Wilmington  and 

Baltimore 41,973 

Baltimore  and  Potomac        2, 393 
t  Atlant  ic.  Mississippi 

and  Ohio ,      47,992 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .       32, 399 
:  Atlantic  and  Great  ' 

Western 311,037 

Cleveland,  Columbus, 

Cincinnati  and  In-  I 

dianapolis 270,310     264,164     263,312 

Cleveland   and  Pitts- 
burgh       167,483     124,537     116,819 

Lake  Shore  and  Mich*  1 

fgan  Southern 1. 053, 927     999, 342     943, 236|  1, 133, 835 

Marquette,  Houghton  1 

and  Ontonagon 16, 19l'      16, 813,      14. 082         14, 237 

Phila. and  Reading.... I    161,644     150, 034.    143,510l      137,989 


310, 225     282, 715,      293, 293 

311, 786 
108,604 


25,628 
21,883 
313, 823 
36,036 
19,156 
39,100 
58,225 

19, 175 
21,388 

11, 720 

12, 170 

39,647 

44,031 

1, 619, 949 

1, 114. 686 

21, 475 

26,733 

16,854 

5,065 

65,831 

256,134 

8,796 

106,609 

277,733 

1, 494,  798 

335,727 

42,090 
6,6571 

67,532| 
116, 948i 


21,194 
22,278 
329, 709 
28,949 
16,561 
39,116 
68,041 

26,239 
18,447 

11,889 

11, 610 

45,696 

60,123 

2,084,355 

1, 224, 764 

24,635 

24,967 

23,829 

6,206 

40, 910 

255,027 

3,625 

84,077 

280,237 

1,732,003 

381,800 

46,080 
6,409 

70,797 
153,062 


27,652 
28,836 
325.485 
82,834 
18,706 
44,996 
92,838 

86,665 
42,450 

14,943 

12,638 

63,187 

83,907 
2,295,827 
1,369,222 

22,439 

26,914 

30,602 

6, 0621 

49,092| 

382,299, 

5,217 

94,607 

404,193 

2,136,709  2,298,317 

505, 918,      559,  280 


82,437 
28,441 

876,468 
39,952 
19,964 
61, 707 

109,323 

43,679 
61, 170 

16,865 

18,975 

78,373 

68^498 

2. 625, 139 

1,721.112 

28,038 

43,588 

28,253 

9,205 

518, 117 

381,885 

5,680 

107,  352 

461,904 


329, 132,      330, 726 


58,1471 
8,395 

73,662! 
167,833 


67,361 
9,463 

98,595 
230,220 


275,686 
133,991 


436, 022       474, 280 


345,845; 
143, 114 


401, 108 
164, 676 


420,483 
172,536 


1,080,006   1,340,468   1,733,423   1,851,166 


15, 478 
147, 962; 


15,  816' 
151,307 


15, 124 

228,887 


20,804 
253,309 


Total '7. 210,  977  7,  292, 369  7.  X>n,  76:   8, 143,  990   8, 216, 154   9,  468, 210  11.  584, 400  13, 186,  G9^ 


Grand  total '9,  313, 190  9, 508, 483  0,  770, 896  10. 819, 167  11, 003, 629 12, 898, 405 15, 995, 566 


•  Consolidated  with  Union  Pacific,    t Now  Norfolk  and  Western.    :  Now  New  York,  Penua.  and  Ohio. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR^ 


Schedule  g. 

Freight  earnings, 
WESTERN  RAUJIOADS. 


[Amoimts  are  stated  in  thousands.] 


Name  of  company. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qoinoy . . . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific.. 

niinoM  Central u 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

International  and  Great  Northern. . 

Union  Pacific 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Ti 

Kansas  Pacinc 

Central  Pacific 

Total 


1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

$3,897 
8,085 
8,614 
4,508 
4.149 
1,176 

.     889 

5,517 

805 

2,077 

7,463 

$3,447 
8,446 

10,270 
5,003 
3,987 
1,047 
1,033 
5,665 
836 
1,966 
7,986 

$3,174 
8,503 
8,838 
5.292 
3,619 
954 
1,033 
6,642 
1,117 
2,157 
9,938 

$3,541 
8,821 
9,001 
5.121 
3,190 
1,139 
1,097 
7,304 
1,688 
1,968 

10. 774 

47,220 

49,686 

51, 267     53, 644 

1877.  I  1878.   1879. 


$3,068 
9,535 
8,262 
4,708 
8,032 
1,210 
1,131 
7,598 
1,853 
2,829 

10.095 


$3,409 

11, 152 

10, 017 

5,576 

3,174 

1,295 

1,216 

8,296 

2,826 

2,594 

10,802 


62.821  <  60,357  1  66.403 


1880. 


$4,243 

$3,808^ 

11,651 

16.064^ 

0.924 

11.90& 

e,9»o 

8,035 

3,263 

3,671 

1.248 

1,713 

1.360 

1,504 

8,692 

16,21» 

4,883 

6,450 

3,274 

(*) 

10,935 

13,246 

81. 096 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


Maine  Central 

Cheshire 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachasetts) 

Fitchburg 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony 

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

New  London  and  Northern 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford   

BufEnlo,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia   

New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Ogdensbarg  and  Lake Champlain. . 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbarg. 

Troy  and  Boston 

Utiea  and  Black  River 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

United  New  Jersey 

West  Jersey 

Allegheny  valley 

Nortnem  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  and  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore  

Baltimore  and  Potomsc 

t Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  — 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

» AtUintio  and  Great  Western * 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern . 

Marquette,  Houghton  and  Onton- 
a£on 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Total 

Grand  total 


$1.  Oil 
600 
6,221 
821 
809 
680 
789 
875 
775 
471 
821 

1,469 

244 

19,616 

15,015 

838 

692 

305 

234 

1,920 

3,409 

215 

2,007 

3.646 

19.609 

3,043 

1.226 
125 

1,588 
710 

4,13& 

3,736 

2,970 

14,192 

920 
3,603 


118, 840 


166,060 


$1,029 
513 

5,284 
820 
713 

1,054 
932 
879 
753 
459 
282 

1,332 

404 

20,349 

13, 740 

671 

607 

307 

262 

1.594 

3.714 

186 

1,902 

3.360 

17,228 

2,773 

1,011 
183 

1,319 
950 

3,738 

3,148 

2,201 

U,918 

777 
3,380 


109,772 


$866 
438 
4.828 
810 
619 
993 
910 
894 
741 
418 
263 

1,431 

453 

17,900 

12,287 

488 

632 

315 

264 

1,287 

3,778 

205 

1,895 

3,692 

15,652 

2,827 

1.052 
220 

1,250 
994 

2,914 

2,647 
1.943 
9,639 

649 
3,026 


98.720 


$836 
408 

3,886 
836 
569 
908 

1.046 
864 
713 
404 
274 

1.318 

490 

17,503 

11,430 

883 

632 

853 

250 

1,252 

3.312 

192 

1.884 

3,280 

14,540 

2,641 

915 

217 

1.217 

1,178 

2,730 

2,537 
1.645 
9,405 

615 
2.949 


93,652 


$833 
863 

8,765 
837 
509 
970 

1,106 
895 
788 
392 
303 

1,327 

538 

16.424 

10,648 

339 

683 

850 

247 

1,283 

4,017 

176 

1.819 

3.153 

14,642 

2,716 

1,054 
201 
1.323 
1,285 
2,912 

2.454 
1.766 
9,476 

610 
2,914 


$702 
378 

8,721 
760 
417 
912 

1,002 
889 
697 
375 
285 

1,310 

704 

19,046 

11. 914 

854 

656 

864 

248 

1,361 

3,792 

161 

1,345 

2,837 

15.905 

2,500 

952 

202 

1.318 

1,527 

2,765 

2,601 

1,751 

10,048 

514 
2,691 


805 
484 

w%- 

1,206 

1^050 

1,142 

41S 

294 

1.493 

797 

18,270 

12,233 

307 

647 

409 

260 

1,262 

5.001  I 

192 

1.301 

3,272 

17,017 

2,589 

1,176 
231 
1,246 
1.445 
3,085 

2,796 

1,884 

11,288 

496 
3,827 


$891 
4S3 

4,531 

930^ 

487 

1,989 

1.496 

L251 

1,494 

604 

857 

1.634> 

847 

22.200' 

14.S81 

871 

885' 

391 

335 

2,037 

6.518 

200 

1.420 

4. 131 

20,234 

3.131 

1.339 

1,480 
1.994 
3,945 

S,32S 

2,131 

14.077 

693 
5,058 


03, 118  I  97, 094  il03.  583     127.  401 


159, 458  1149.  987    147,  296   145,  939   157, 451  169. 985     209, 097 


^CoDSolidated  with  Union  Pacific. 

tNow  Norfolk  and  Western. 

;Now  New  York,  Pennsylvania  nnd  Ohio. 


BAILSOAD  ACCOUNTS. 
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Schedule  h. 


Gross  earnings. 


WESTERN  KAILROADS. 


[Amonnts  are  stated  in  thousands.  J 


Name  tot  company. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago,  Borlington  and  Qaincy. . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Chica^j^o,  Rock  Island  and  Paoitic. 

nUnois  Central 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

International  and  Great  Korthom. 

Union  Pacific 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 — 

Kansas  Pacific 

Central  Pacific 

Total 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

187& 

1879. 

$5,498 

11, 405 

42,737 

6,419 

8,268 

2,029 

1,157 

10,226 

1,217 

3,563 

12,864 

$5,126 

11,645 

14, 352 

7,048 

7,901 

1,913 

1,572 

10,560 

1,251 

3,357 

13,612 

$4,657 

11, 791 

12,  708 

7,389 

7,803 

1,748 

1,408 

11,994 

1,520 

3,364 

15,165 

$4,961 

11,058 

12,774 

7,342 

7,041 

1,864 

1,454 

12,887 

2,487 

3,001 

16,966 

$4,464 

12,651 

11,878 

6,918 

6,640 

1,931 

1,560 

12, 473 

2,679 

3,285 

16, 471 

$4,672 

14,120 

13,584 

7,896 

7,111 

2,045 

1,637 

12,874 

3,951 

3,610 

17,531 

89,031 

$5,756 

14,780 

13, 421 

9,410 

7,234 

1,997 

1,776 

13,201 

6,381 

4,663 

17,153 

75,223 

78,337 

79,547 

82,865 

80,850 

95,772 

1880. 


$7,687 

20,454 

15, 913 

11,062 

8,305 

2,561 

1,974 

22,455 

8,557 

(*> 
20,508 

119,476 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


Maine  Central 

Cheshire 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachusetts) 

Pitchbnrg 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony 

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

New  London  and  Northern 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford  

Boffiilo,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia  

New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River 

New  York,  I^Ake  Erie  and  Westero . 

Ogdensborg  and  Lake  Champlain.. 

£ome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensborg . 

Troy  and  Boston. 

Utlcaand  Black  River 

Central  of  Now  Jersey 

United  New  Jersey 

West  Jersey 

Allegheny  valley 

Northern  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  and  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore   

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 

ChMapeake  andOmo 

^Atlantic  and  Great  Western 

Cleveland,   Colnrabus,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 

^  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
'  Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontona- 
gon  

Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Total 

Grand  total 


$2,068 

$2,089 

838 

•  743 

9,541 

8,665 

2,680 

2,308 

1,801 

1,657 

2,132 

2,941 

1,366 

1,629 

1,865 

1,838 

2,810 

2,326 

658 

646 

603 

500 

4,550 

4,402 

'  398 

581 

27,907 

29,497 

20,013 

18,599 

1,026 

856 

1,215 

1,122 

552 

530 

424 

471 

8,881 

8,609 

8,517 

8,701 

681 

623 

2,628 

2,479 

5,031 

4,677 

24,886 

22,642 

3,842 

3,597 

3,075 

2,876 

382 

616 

2,194 

1,825 

1,211 

1,460 

6,387 

4,838 

4,887 

4,249 

3,740 

2,888 

19,415 

17,146 

1,071 

883 

14,833 

14,  ^52 

102,608   183,871 


$1,782 

627 

7,624 

2,263 

1,555 

2,766 

1,668 

2,628 

2,224 

593 

500 

4,450 

613 

26,585 

16,877 

659 

1,150 

524 

485 

7,412 

8,643 

655 

2,400 

4,926 

20.494 

3,366 

2,850 
678 
1,782 
1,459 
8,914 

3,744 

2,629 

14,434 

719 
12,661 


$1,726 

580 

6,828 

2,278 

1,440 

2,412 

1,720 

1,877 

2,123 

568 

499 

4,303 

657 

25, 791 

15,852 

568 

1,222 

567 

482 

6,983 

10,942 

731 

2,438 

4,870 

20.788 

3,353 

3,305 
722 
1,742 
1,600 
3,672 

3,676 

2,282 

13,949 

680 
12,228 


$1,648 

518 

6,473 

2,173 

1,353 

2,451 

1,792 

1,824 

2,175 

544 

508 

3,938 

665 

24.389 
14,709 

523 
1^249 

5C1 

454 
5,753 
8,064 

595 

2,492 

4,070 

18,983 

3,173 

2,916 
646 
1,792 
1,703 
3,808 

3,434 

2,330 

13,505 

676 
12,143 


267, 831  i262, 208 


$1,435 

528 

6,272 

2,101 

1,185 

2,422 

1,794 

1,806 

2,078 

548 

470 

3,817 

805 

26,405 

15,645 

543 

1,214 

560 

453 

5,590 

7,697 

542 

1,910 

3,723 

20, 317 

2,021 

2,660 
639 
1,782 
1,936 
3,745 

3,529 

2,272 

13,980 

566 
11,540 


167, 600   164, 954  ,154, 030   156, 490    164, 147 


$1,508 

493 

6,074 

2,150 

1,159 

2,461 

1,923 

1,934 

2,798 

588 

470 

3,913 

055 

25,746 

15, 942 

472 

1,143 

504 

476 

6,731 

9,089 

584 

1,745 

4,108 

21,744 

3,092 

2,850 
700 
1,672 
1,892 
ill7 

3,675 

2,410 

15,271 

553 
13.106 


246, 147  |247, 819  ,234, 880  |244, 521  250, 919 


$l,72a 

690 

7,175 

2,438 

1,305 

2,905 

•  2, 306 

2,326 

3,519 

694 

547 

4,253 

1,031 

30, 319 

18,693 

559 

1,468 

570 

591 

9,095 

U,125 

757 

1,920 

5,050 

25,988 

3,728^ 

3,263 
790 
1,937 
2,514 
6,265 

4,338 

2,69» 

18,609 

772 
16,939 


197,857 


317,338 


40  S  I 


*  Consolidated  with  Uuion  Pacific, 
f  Now  Norfolk  and  Western. 
tNow  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
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REPOJIT   OF   THE   SECRETAEY   OF   THE   INTERIOR* 


Schedule  i. 


(derating  expenses. 


WESTERN  RAH-ROADS. 


[Amounts  are  stated  in  thonsands.J 


^^ame  of  company. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago,  Barlington  and  Qnincy . . . 

Chicago,  and  Northwestern 

Chicago  'Rock  Island  and  Pacific  . . 

Illinois  Central 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

International. and  Great  Northern. 

Union  Pacific ; 

Atohison.  Topeka  and  Santa  F  . . . 

Kansas  Pacific 

Central  Pacific 

Total 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

$3,376 

$2,901 

$2,604 

$2,691 

$2,357 

$2,515 

$3,050 

6,182 

6,219 

6,121 

6,475 

6.851 

7,633 

7,557 

8,178 

9,276 

7,985 

7,409 

6.548 

6,766 

6,604 

8,277 

3,739 

3,572 

3.438 

3,323 

4,137 

4,802 

4,600 

4,030 

3.989 

3,846 

3,122 

3,087 

8,027 

1,780 

1,436 

1,362 

1,394 

1,136 

1,265 

1,228 

576 

825 

792 

862 

1.094 

1,065 

1,178 

4,975 

4,855 

4,982 

5,268 

5,273 

6,377 

5,476 

786 

558 

699 

1,175 

1,328 

2,041 

2,926 

2,117 

1,671 

1,791 

1,783 

1,917 

2.412 

2,738 

4,969 

5,268 

6,487 

7,857 

7,774 

8,786 

11,207 

40,816 

40,777 

40,884 

42, 198 

40,718 

44,974 

49,848 

1880. 


$4,062 
9,8M 
7,000 
6,797 
3,673 
1,306 
1,264 

10,545 
4,101 

(*) 
12,874 

60,425 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


2f aine  Central 

Cheshire 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachusetts) 

Fitchburg 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony 

New  Haven  and  Northmapton 

New  London  and  Northern 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford   

Bufi'.Jo,  New  York  and  Phjlapel- 
phia 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 

Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  . 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg. 

Troy  and  Boston 

Utica  and  Black  River 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

United  New  Jersey 

West  Jersey 

Allegheny  valley 

Northern  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  and  Brie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal* 
timore 

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t Atlantic.  Mississippi  and  Ohio . . . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

tAtlantic  and  Great  Western 

Cleveland,  Columbus,   Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontona- 
gon  

Philadelphia  and  Reading 


Total 

Grand  total. 


$1  o31 

'608 

7,561 

1,612 

1,385 

1,687 

1,044 

1,598 

1,665 

456 

480 

2,854 

244 

17,642 

13,641 

708 

906 

290 

200 

4,216 

6,792 

416 

1.844 

3,771 

14,809 

8,413 

1,980 
381 

1,280 
880 

8,571 

8,550 

1,906 

13, 747 

625 
7,101 


126,254 


167,070 


$1,282 

588 

6,548 

1,546 

1,222 

1,999 

1,303 

1,509 

1,634 

457 

381 

2,605 

394 

18,388 

13,664 

601 

788 

284 

241 

4.141 

6,330 

438 

1,630 

3,384 

12,702 

2.488 

1,732 
485 
1,098 
1,214 
3,768 

3,346 

1,479 

11, 152 

484 
6,410 


$1, 147 

581 

6,372 

1,595 

1,125 

2,070 

1,327 

1,551 

1,554 

399 

377 

2,728 

335 

17,262 

12,679 

476 

891 

277 

252 

4,129 

6,894 

366 

1,415 

8,362 

11,794 

2,411 

1,668 
550 
1,109 
1,112 
3,241 

2,890 

1,385 

10,532 

407 
,6,060 


$1,042 

482 

4,683 

1,624 

1,040 

1,787 

1,330 

1,482 

1,477 

390 

348 

2,574 

'427 

16,124 

12,231 

399 

944 

298 

287 

3,795 

6,227 

463 

1,354 

3,242 

12,453 

2,188 

1,730 
603 
1,202 
1,243 
2,954 

2,974 
1,391 
9,575 

349 
6,130 


$1,004 

392 

4,613 

1,519 

975 

1,709 

1,364 

1,432 

1,454 

863 

371 

2,222 

329 

14,946 

10,900 

858 

912 

284 

284 

3,269 

5,789 

391 

1,347 

2,746 

10, 761 

2,050 

1,755 
535 
1,191 
1,363 
3,044 

2,946 
1,292 
8,964 

330 
5,530 


$841 

404 

4,414 

1,359 

887 

1,581 

1,355 

1,441 

1,374 

342 

341 

2,168 

414 

16,136 

10,636 

398 

868 

286 

214 

3,285 

5,152 

389 

995 

2,604 

10,921 

2,046 

1.565 
646 
1,352 
1.595 
3,009 

2.821 
1.306 
8,486 

267 
6,232 


$870 

846 

6,624 

3,355 

783 

1,451 

1,367 

1,447 

1,707 

349 

8U 

2,021 

674 

16,123 

11, 175 

368 

835 

805 

291 

4,005 

6,174 

332 

088 

2,862 

11.752 

2,130 

1.668 

6261 
1,110] 

1,507 : 

3,436 

2,809 
1,267 
8,934 

277  I 
6,208  ! 


$1,0«7 

438 

6,241 

1,5U 

800 

1,830 

1,720 

1,006 

2,234 

410 

411 

2,371 

687 

17.808 

urn 

388 

900 

209 

276 

S,OSS 

7,884 

483 

1,0W 

3,256 

14,051 

2,858 

1.807 
6S3 
1.014 
t944 
8,628 

8.005 
1.424 
8;  204. 

867 
7,621 


117, 568   110, 313  |106, 742  I  98, 664  |  96, 984  101, 362     116. 738 


158, 345  150, 697   149, 940  139, 382   141, 958  151, 210     177, 161 


*Consolidated  with  Union  Pacific. 

tNow  Norfolk  and  Western. 

tNow  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
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Schedule  k. 

Net  earnings^ 

^W&'&TEKS  RAILROADS. 

[Amoonta  are  stated  in  thoasands.] 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago,  BarlingtoB  and  Qnincy. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Ctiicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  . . 

Iliinois  Central 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

International  and  Great  Korthem  . 

Union  Paoiflc 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6. 

Kansas  Pacinc 

Central  Pacific 

Total '..... 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

$2,121 

$2,225 

$2,053 

4,970 

5,426 

5,671 

4,558 

5,076 

4,723 

2,901 

3,171 

3,632 

8,668 

3,871 

3,813 

248 

478 

387 

581 

747 

616 

5,291 

5,705 

7,012 

431 

693 

822 

1,446 

1,686 

1,573 

7,895 

8.343 

8,678 

34, 110 

37, 421 

38,880 

1876. 


$^269 
5,583 
5,365 
3,687 
3, 195 
470 
592 
7,619 
1,311 
1,218 
9,136 

40,445 


1877. 

1878. 

lfi79i. 

$2,107 

$2,157 

12,706 

5,700 

6,587 

7,223 

5,3.30 

6,828 

6,817 

3,384 

3,750 

4,548 

3,517 

4,024 

4,207 

795 

780 

774 

466 

572 

598 

7,200 

7,497 

7,725 

1,356 

1,910 

3,455 

1.368 

1,198 

1.925 

8,697 

8.745 

5,946 

39, 920 

44,057 

44,924 

1880. 


$3,625' 

10,650 

8.913 

5,265. 

4,632 

1,257 

70d 

11, 910 

4,556 

(*) 
8,492 


60,009 


EASTERN  RAILROADS. 


Haine  Central 

Cheshire 

Boston  and  Albany 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence 

Eastern  (Massachusetts) 

Fitchburg 

New  York  and  New  England 

Old  Colony ,.. 

N  ewHaven  and  Northampton 

NewLondon  and  Northern 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford  

Boflklo,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia   

Hew  York  Central   and   Hudson 
Rlrer 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 

Ogdensbnrg  and  Lake  Champlain 

Borne,  WatertownandOgdensbnrg. 

Troy  and  Boston 

TTticaand  Bkusk  River 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

United  New  Jersey 

West  Jersey 

Allegheny  valley 

Northern  Centru 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  and  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore   

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

t  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

lAtlantic  and  Great  Western 

Cleveland,  Columbas,  Cincinnati 

and  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 

latke  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontona- 


$738 
231 
1,979 
681 
416 
445 
322 
268 
644 
202 
124 

1,696 

154 

10,265 

6,372 

318 

.308 

262 

224 

4,666 

1,725 

265 

784 

1,260 

10, 017 

429 

1,095 


gon. 
>Uilad 


elphia  and  Reading 


914 

331 

1,816 

1,337 
1,8.34 
5,668 

446 
7,732 


$807 
155 
2,117 
762 
435 
942 
326 
330 
692 
190 
120 

1,797 

187 

11, 109 

5,  0.35 

252 

335 

246 

230 

4,469 

2,371 

186 

849 

1,293 

9,941 

1,069 

1,144 
131 
728 
246 

1,070 

903 
1,409 
5,994 

399 
8,043 


Total I  65,968  66,312 


Grand  total 100,078  103,733 


$635 
56 
2,252 
668 
430 
696 
341 
308 
670 
193 
123 

1,813 

278 

9,323 

4,198 

183 

259 

248 

233 

3,283 

2,749 

293 

085  I 

1,564 

8,700 

955 

1,181 
128 
674 
347 
673 

804 
1,244 
3,903 

311 
6,601 


57,392 


96,272 


$684 
118 
2,145 
754 
400 
625 
390 
395 
646 
178 
150 

1  729 

229 

9,667 

3,621 

169 

278 

268 

194 

3,188 

4,715 

268 

1,0»4 

1,128 

8,334 

1,165 

1,576 
120 
541 
356 
718 

703 

891 

4,374 

332 
6,098 


$645 
126 
1,860 
654 
378 
743 
428 
3te 
721 
192 
137 

1,716 

337 

9,443 

3,809 

165 

337 

277 

220 

2,485 

2,276 

204 

1,145 

1,324 

8,232 

1,123 

1,161 
112 
601 
339 
764 

489 
1,039 
4,541 

346 
6,613 


68, 281  66. 874 


$594 
124 
1,858 
•742 
348 
841 
439 
365 
704 
206 
129 

1.649 

451 

10, 269 

5,009 

145 

351 

274 

239 

2.305 

2,545 

2U3 

915 

1,119 

9,396 

876 

1,095 

93 

430 

.341 

676 

708 

966 

5,494 

299 
6,308 


58,606 


98, 676  I  95, 294  1$1, 653 


$638 
147 

2,350 
795 
376 

1,010 
566 
487 

1,091 
239 
159 

* 

1,892 

381 

9,623 

4,767 

104 

308 

289 

185 

2,636 

2,915 

252 

762 

1,246 

9,992 

962 

1,282 
174 
562 
885 
681 

866 
1,  l.')2 
6,337 

276 
6,898 


$653 
152 

1.927 
927 
414 

1,085 
681 
717 

1.294 
288 
134 

344 

12»457 

7,040 

171 

488 

271 

316 

4,063 

3,241 

273 

832 

1.795 

11, 936 

1,360 

1,366 
167 
023 
660 

1,6^ 

1,243 
1,275 
0,465 

406 
0,418 


62, 785       81, 118 


100, 545     141  127 


*  Consolidated  with  Union  Pacific. 

tNow  Norfolk  and  Western. 

t  Now  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 


APPENDIX    15. 

[Extracts  firom  Poor's  Manual  of  Kailroads  for  1881,  with  details 
Statement  showirig  the  mileagej  equiptnentf  capitaly  cost,  and  revenue 


Items. 


length  of  lines ,... miles. 

liength  of  sidings,  &o do . . 

Eni^es number. 

Passenger  oars do... 

Baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars do... 

Freight  cars do... 


Capital  stock 
Funded  debt. 
Other  debt... 


Total  stock  and  debt. . 
Cost  of  road  and  equipment. 
Miles  of  road  operated 


Gross  earnings ' 

Working  expenses % 


Net  earnings. 


In  the  New  Eng- 
land States. 


5,*959.70 
2,100.31 
1,G98 
2,032 
649 
31,721 


$187,395.522  00  1 
113,  528, 340  00 
13,950,127  00 


314, 871, 989  00 


312. 121, 603  00 


6,07L14 


$48, 755, 609  00 
31,561,924  00 

17, 193, 685  00 


Interest  paid  on  bonds . . 

Per  cent 

Dividends  paid  on  stock 
Percent 


5,346,389  00 

4.7 

7, 999, 191  00 

4.26 


The  figures  given  below  as  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com 


Name  of  road. 


Union  Pacific. 
Central  Pacific. 


The  two 


1, 820. 9 
1, 204. 60 


3 

o 


3,025.40     498.10 


539;  382  129  6,289 


IhUart.      I      DoOari.      \      DoUan. 
60,  673, 745  00   115, 526, 917  00   -^  479, 397  86 
59,275,500  00     83,156,680  00   '^30,239,660  05 


119, 949, 245  00  198, 683, 597  OO!    68, 719. 057  91 


6^ 


*  Including  interest  due  on  United  States  subsidy  bonds. 


APPENDIX   15. 

M  to  the  Union  and  Central  Paoiflc  Railroad  Companies.] 

of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  far  the  year  1880. 


In  the  Middle  States. 

In  the  Southern 
States. 

In  the  Western 
States. 

In  the  Pacific 
States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Total  United 
States. 

15, 335. 39 
10, 119. 21 

6,097 

5.091 

1,617 
252,257 

15, 912. 31 
1, 200. 14 
1,839 
1,199 
518 

29,104 

50,585.29 
7, 924. 05 
7,895 
3,994 
1,884 
217, 947 

5, 876. 81 

633.89 

420 

473 

118 
8,320 

93,669.50 
21, 977. 60 
17,949 
12,789 
4,786 
539,849 

1780.968,618  00 

724. 220, 863  00 

53, 501, 738  00 

$226, 220, 518  00 

260, 909. 855  00 

17, 381, 957  00 

$1,186,406,937  00 

1, 124,  843, 109  00 

70,498,226  00 

$172, 652. 582  00 

168.  517, 653  00 

7,157,861  00 

$2, 553, 734, 177  00 

2, 392.  017. 820  00 

162,489.909  00 

1,568»691,219  00 

504,512,330  00 

2, 381, 838. 272  00 

348, 328, 096  00 

5, 108, 241, 906  00 

1,242,155,044  00 

468, 940, 551  00 

2, 290, 201, 197  00 

340, 100, 902  00 

4, 653, 609, 297  00 

14, 881. 69 

13. 54a  50 

45, 910. 51 

3, 813. 51 

84, 225. 38 

$199,003,718  00 
U5, 080, 325  00 

$48, 317, 754  00 
30, 193, 720  00 

• 

$200, 588, 190  00 
165, 421, 972  00 

$28, 736, 660  00 
17, 950, 554  00 

$615, 401, 931  00 
360, 208, 495  00 

83, 923,  393  00 

18, 124, 034  00 

125, 166, 218  00 

10, 786, 106  00 

255,193,436  00 

38, 666, 290  00 
5.33 

28, 479, 891  00 
3.65 

8, 006, 591  00 
3.68 

3, 525, 977  00 
L66 

49,474,773  00 
4.39 

33, 117, 690  00 
2.79 

6,372,305  00 
3.78 

3, 992, 762  00 
2.31 

107,866,328  00 

77,115,411  00 
3.01 

panies  are  taken  from  statements  famished  this  ofl8ce  by  said  companies. 


9 

M 


-d 


I 


DoOari. 


DoOarM. 


o 

s 


o 


DoOan, 


o 

H 

9 

I 


DoUart.    I    Dottart. 


a 

s 


I 


DoUars. 


a 
S 


§ 


•8 
0. 


p 


Dollar$. 


i 


5.94 


214,680,059  86 155,708,861  58  3,412.35  22,765,762  08 11,474,910  08 11.290,842  00  6,017,068  88  5. 64  3,607,448  13 
172.671,840  05 144,095.784  11 2,722.06  22,898,844  67t  9,798,889  46,13,094,455  11^3.352,784  10  4. 03  3,566,530  00  6. 00 

387,361,899  01 300,704,645  OO' 6, 134.40  45,659,096  65  21,273,799  54  24,386,297  11  9,369,862  98  . . .  .7,163,978 13. . .. 
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Table  No.  1. — 


Names  of  companies. 


Union  Pacific  R.  W.  Co 


Incorporated 
or  consoli- 
dated. 


Central  Pacific  R.  R  Co. 


San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land B.  R.  Co. 


CentxalPacific  R.  R.  Co .  June  23, 1870 


Jan.  26,1880 


Aug.  22, 1870 


June  20, 1870 


Western  Pacific  R.R.  Co 

San  Francisco  and  Ala- 
meda R.  R.  Co. 

California  and  Oregon 
R.  R.  Co. 

California  and  Oregon 
R.R.CO. 


Central  Branch  Union  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  Co. 


Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R. 
R.Co. 

Bnrlington  and  Missouri 
River  R.  R.  Co.  in  Ht- 
braska. 


Texas  and  Pacific  R.  W.  Co. 


Soutberu  Pacific  R.  R. Co.. 


Nov.  2,1860 
Oct  15,1868 
Deo.  18,1869 
Jan.  16,1868 


Jan.    1, 1867 


Sept.  15, 1868 


May  12,1860 


Consolidated  with— 


May    2,1872 


Dec.  18,1874 


Kansas  Pacific  'ELW.Co.... 

Denver  Pacific  R.  W.  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  R.  W. 
Co.  was  successor,  June  0, 
1863,  to  Kansas  Pacific  R. 
W.  Co.,  Eastern  Division, 
which  was  successor  to 
Leavenworth,  Pawnee  & 
Western  R  |l.  Co. 

Califomia  and  Oregon  R. 

R.Co. 
San   Francisco,    Oakland 

and  Alameda  R.  R.  Co. 
San  Joaquin  YaUey  R.  R. 

Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
R.  R.  Co.,  under  the  title 
of  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Alameda  R.  R.  Co. 

Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Co . . . . 


San  Francisco  Bay  R.  R  Co. . 

San  Francisco,  Alameda  and 

Stockton  R  R  Co. 
YubaRRCo 


Marysville  R.  R.  Co. 


(On  June  9, 1863,  the  Hanni- 
bal and  Saint  Joseph  R  R. 
Co.  assigned  all  its  rights 
binder  act  of  July  1, 1^  ) 

Northern  Nebraska  Air- 
Line  R  R  Co. 


Southern  Pacific  R  R  Co. 
(March  21, 1872). 

Southern  Transcontinental 
R  R  Co.  (March  30, 1872) . 

Memphis.  £1  Paso  .and  Pa- 
cific R  R  Co.       ^ 

San  Francisco  and  San  Jo86 
R  R  Co.  (October  12. 1870). 

Santa  Clara  and  P^aro  Val- 
ley R  R  Co.  (Oct  12, 1870). 

California  Southern  R  R. 
Co.  (October  12, 1870). 

Southern  Pacific  Branch  R. 
R  Co.  {August  10, 1873). 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro 
RR  Co.  (Deo.  18, 1874). 


Previous  incorporation. 


Name  of  company. 


Union  Pacific  R  W.  Co  . 
Kansas  Pacific  R  W.  Co 


Denver  Pacific  R  W.  and 
Telegraph  Co. 


Central  Pacific  R  R  Co. 


Central  Pacific  R  R  Co. .... 


Western  Pacific  R.R  Co 

San  Fr^oisco  and  Alameda 

RRCo. 
CaUfomia  and  Oregon  R  R: 

Co. 
do 


Marysville  R  R  Co 

San  Joaquin  Valley  R  R  Co , 

San  Francisco  Bay  R  R  Co . 

San  Francisco,  Alameda  and 
Stockton. 


YubaRRCo 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 

RRCo. 
Central  Pacific  R  R  Co. 
(amended). 

Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak 
RRCo. 


Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R  R 
Co. 


Texas  Pacific  R.  R  CTo 


Southern  Pacific  R  R  Co.  of 
California. 
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Organization. 


Previona  in- 
coiporation. 

Boad 
owned. 

Roads  leased,  controlled,  or  operated. 

Total 

miles  op« 

crated. 

Date. 

HUes. 

Names. 

Miles. 

Terms. 

July     1, 1862 
Ut.     d,  1869 

,1855 

,1856 

Nov.  19,1867 

Jane  23,1870 

l,814.84fi 

• 

1,^04.50^ 

\  Branch  lines  and   exten- 
sions,   amounting   to 
1,597.5  miles,    are  oper- 
ated   under    this    com- 
pany's management. 

From  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

From  Southern  Pacific  R. 
R.Co. 

From    W  esteni    Develop- 
ment Co. 

1,597.5 

5 
550.20 

,  .13 

Earnings  applied  to  pay- 
roent  of  interest  on 
bonds;  surplus  to  in- 
come account. 

999  years.    At  amount  of 
Union  Pacific  net  earn- 
ings per  mile. 

A  new  lease  was  made, 
January  1,  1880,  for  five 
years,,  at  $250  per  mile 
per  month. 

il.OOO  permonth 

3,412.848 

• 

Jane  28,1861 

Dec   13,1862 

Hat.  25,1863 

Jul    16,1868 

June  30,1865 

KoT.  29,1867 
Feb.     5,1868 

Sept  25,1868 

Dec     8,1863 

Kov.  17.1862 

• 

From  Southern  Pacific  R. 
R.  Cos.  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

From  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  R.  R.  Co. 

FromXos  Angeles  and  In- 
dependence R.  R.  Co. 

From   Sacramento  and 
Placerville  R.  R.  Co. 

From  Stockton  and  Copper- 
opolis  R.  R.  Co. 

From  Amador  Branch  R. 

R.Co. 
From  Berkeley  Bnmch  R. 

R.CO. 
From  Northern  R.  W .  Co. . . 

From  California  Pacific  R. 
UCo. 

• 

From  San  Pablo  and  Tulare 
R.KCO. 

From  Atchison,  Colorado 
and  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 

From    Fremont   Elkhom 
and  Missouri  Valley  R. 
R.Co. 

From  Nebraska  R.  R.  Co . . . 

From  Omaha  and  South- 
western R.  R.  Co. 

From  Atchison   and   Ne- 
braska R.  R.  Co. 

From  Republican  Valley  R. 
R.CO. 

550.43 

27.83 
16.83 
5.64 
49 

27.2 

3.84 
117. 14 

115.44 
46.51 
261 

109.99 

177.6 
46.6 

220.6 
180 

$1,620  per  mile  per  annum. 

•$1,200  per  mile  per  annum 
and  taxes. 

$1,200  per  mile  per  annnm 
and  taxes. 

Trackage.     At   notice. 
$7,200  per  annum. 

30  years.    Principal  and 
interest  $500,000,  5  per 
cent  30-year  bonds,  &c. 

At  notice.    $4,200  per  an- 
num and  taxes. 

At  notice.    $9,216  per  an- 
num and  taxes. 

At  notice.  $570,000  per  an- 
num for  this  road  and 
the  S.  P.  and  T.— below 
named. 

30  years.    $600,000  per  an- 
num. 

This  road  and  the  North- 
em  Railway  together  are 
paid  $570,000  per  annum. 

Not  furnished;  roads  oper- 
ated by  Missouri  Pacific 
R.  W.  Co. 

20  years.    83i  per  cent  of 
gross  earnings  and  taxes. 

Not  firi ven 

2,710.e» 

\ 

Oct    21,1861 
Oct      8, 1864 

Feb.    11.1859 
Aag.    1, 1864 

100 

107.42 
100.5 

'  820.86 

* 

g 

'71166^ 
I 

• 

217.41 

In  perpetuity.    8  per  cent. 

on  $1,034,000.    Bonds 

guaranteed. 
Not  driven ................. 

►  815.1 

. . .  .do ..... ........•.••.•«*• 

Mar.     3,1871 

820.86 

Dec     2,1865 

To  Central  Pacific  R.  R  Co. 
From  Monterey^.  R.  Co. . . 

650.20 
15.4 

See  Central  Pacific  above. 
A  new  lease  was  made, 
January  1, 1880,  for  five 
years,  at  $250  per  mile 
per  month. 

April  22, 1880.    60  day's  no- 
tice.   $20,400  per  annum,  i 

176.76 
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Names  of  companies. 

Incorporated 

or  oonool- 

idated. 

Consolidated  with— 

Previons  incorporatioik 

Name  of  company. 

No]:theni  Pacific  R.  B.  Co. . 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  B.  B. 

July   2,  1864 

July  27,  1866 
Sept.  7,  1876 

Mar.  16. 1870 

Nov.  21,  1866 
Feb.  14,  1870 

Aug.  11,  1880 
May   6,  1874 

(Beorganized  September  29, 
1875,  by  the  bondholders, 
after  purchase  at  foreclos- 
ure sale  August  12,  1875.) 

Co. 
Saint  Lonis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco B.  W.  Co. 

JoDlln  B.  B.  Co.  (May  26, 
1879). 

Missouri  "Western  B,  B.  Co. 
(August  1, 1879). 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  B.  B.  Co. 

Oregon  and  Call  fomia  B.  B. 

Co. 
Oregon  Central  B  B.  Co — 
Hannibal  nnd  Saint.ToHAph 

Oregon  Central  R  R  Co.  of 
Salem. 

« 

Quincy  and  Palmyra  B.  B. 

Co.  (March  14,  1867). 
Kansas  City  and  Cameron 

RBCo. 
f  Saint  Loois  and  Lexington  1 
RBCo. 
Kansas  City  and  Eastern 

RBCo. 
Lexington  and  Southern 

B  B  Co. 
Saint  Louis,  Kansas  and 

Arizona  B.  B  Co. 
Missouri  Biver  B.  B.  Co. 
Leavenworth,     Atchison 
and    Northwestern    B. 
I     RCo. 

Cairo  and  Fulton  B  R  Co. 
Cairo,  ArlcaLsas  and  Texas 
BRCo. 

.. a. •««••• ••^•••••••••••...••. 

KB.  Co. 

Mlssonri  Pacific  B  W.  Co. . 

Saint  Loiiin,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Suutberu  B.  W.  Co. 

T.itf  1a  Boric  and  Fort  Smith 

Pacific  R  R  Co.  of  Missouri. 

Saint  Louis,  Tron  Mountain 
and  Southern  R  R  Co. 

Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith 
RRCo. 

B.  W.  Co. 
Memphis  and  Little  Bock 

B.K.CO. 
Miaaouri.  Kansas   tod 

• 

Apr.  7,  1870 
Mar.  3,  1863 

Union   Paoiflo    R  R  Co. 

(Southern  Branch). 
Tebo  and  Neosho  B.  R.  Co. . 
Labette  and  Sedalia  R  R  Co. 
Neosho  YaUey  and  Holden 

RRCa 

Texas  B.  W.  Ca 

Saint  Louis  and  Sante  F6  B. 
RCo. 

Hannibal  and  Central  Mis- 
souri R  R  Co. 

Atchison.    Topeica   and 

Atchison  and  Topeka  B.  R 
Co. 

• 

Santa  F6  B  B  Co. 

• 
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izaiUm — Continued. 


PreTious  in- 
corporation. 


Date. 


July  27,  1866 


July  25,  1866 

Feb.'ii.isiV 


Har.  12, 1849 


Jan.  12,  1867 


Sept  20,1865 

June  18. 1870 
Ifay    7,1870 


Dee.  1,1870 
Feb.  7,1867 
Feb.  U,  1859 


Boad 
owned. 


Miles. 


905 
*24 


213 


>  475 


197.36 

46.7 
292.35 


S  501.50 


684.5 

165.16 
133 


V  880.60 


470.58 


Roads  leased,  controlled,  or  operated. 


Names. 


Miles. 


Western  Bailroad  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  R  W.  Ca 


(  From  Saint  Lonis,  Wichita 
and  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

From  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
R.R.CO. 

From  Missonri  Pacific  B. 
W.Co. 


To  Western  Oregon  R.  R  Co 


61 
75 


83 

.34 

37 


Central  Branch  Union  Pa- 
cific R.  R  and  leased 
Udcs. 

Saint  Lonis  and  Southern 
RW. 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 
R.  R. 

Missonri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railway. 

From  Hot  Springs  R  R  Co. 


C  To  Missouri  Pacific  R  W. 
i     Co. 


Terms. 


99  years.  85  per  cent,  of 
gross  earnings. 

Perpetual  right  to  track. 
$4rO,000  per  annum,  and  a 
proportnof  maintenance 
and  station  expenses. 


Total 
miles  op- 
erated. 


Terms  not  given 


Maintenance  of  roadway 

and  track. 
Trackaee.    Nearly  $6,000 

per  nule  per  annum. 


>1,065 


213 


629 


Not  given 


361 

44.25 
21 
880.50 

25 


From  Pueblo  and  Arkansas 
Valley  R  R  Co. 


From  Wichita  and  South- 
western R  R  Co. 

From  Kansas  City/Topeka 
and  We«tem  R  R  Co. 


From  Florence,  El  Dorado 

and  Walnut  Valley  R.  R. 

Co. 
From  Pleasant  Hill  and  De         44.89   do. 

Soto  R  R  Co. 
From  Kansas  City,  Empo-         64. 21 

ria  and  Southern  R  R  Co. 
From  Elk  and  Chatauqua         1L84 

RRCa 
From  Marion  and  McPher-         78. 77 

sonRRCo. 
From  Cowley,  Sumner  and         9L  93 

Fort  Smith  R.  R  Co. 

*  Undivided  half  of  road  from  Dulnth  to  Thomson. 


282.10 


27.28 
66. 32 
29.32 


Operated  by  the  Missonri 
Pacific  for  the  owners. 

$21, 500  per  annum .-. 

$13, 500  per  annum 

Net  eamin  gs 


Net  earnings. 


35  ])er  cent  of  gross  earn- 
ings, less  5  per  cent  re- 
bate on  all  business  to 
or  from  leased  road,  and 
15  per  cent  of  taxes. 

35  per  cent  of  gross  earn- 
ings, and  35  per  cent,  of 
taxes. 

34  per  cent  of  gross  earn- 
ings, and  34  per  cent  of 
taxes. 

Not  given 


107.30 


292.35 


Si,  898.25 


709.5 


165.16 
133 


>2,20a23 
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Names  of  companies. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and 
SanU  F6  K.  R.  Co.— Con- 
tinued. 


Kansas  City.  Lawrence  and 
Southern  Kansas  R.  K. 
Co. 


Saint  Joseph  and  AVestem 
R.B.CO. 


Chicago,  Burlington    and 
Quincy  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 


Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri 

River  K.  R.  Co. 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  City 

R.R.C0. 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 
R.R.CO. 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter  R. 
R.CO. 

Southern  Minnesota  R.  W. 
Co. 

Saint  Paul  and  Dulnth  R. 
R.C0. 

Saint    Paul,    Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  R.  W.  Co. 


Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul 

R.R.CO. 
Chicago,   Milwaukee  and 

Saint  Paul  R.  W.  Co. 


Incorporated 
or  consoli- 
dated. 


Consolidated  with— 


Apr.    1,1879 


Mar.  20, 1877 


Wisconsin  Central  R  R.  Co . 

Yicksburg,  Shreveport  and 
Pacific  S.  R.  Co. 


Jan.    1, 1878 
June  4,1880 

June  14. 1850 
Aug.  21, 1800 

Oct.     1, 1867 

Mar.  10, 1862 

Mar.   8,1877 

June  27, 1877 

May  23, 1870 

May    8,1876 
June— ,1863 


Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 

Galveston  R.  R.  Co. 
Kanas  City  and  Santa  Fd 

RR.CO. 
Southern  Kansas  R.  R.  Co. 


Previous  incorporation. 


Name  of  company. 


Hastings  and  Grgnd  Island 
R.R.CO. 


South  Chicago  Branch 

Iowa  Southern  and  Missouri 

Northern. 
Washington  Branch, 
Atlantic  Southern,  Sec. 


,1873 

Doc.    2, 1870 


McGregor  and  Missouri 
River  R.  R.  Co.,  1868  (160). 

Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R. 
Co.  (75). 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  R. 
R.  Co  (62). 

Minnesota  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
(110). 


Leavenworth,  I^awrenceand 
Galveston  R.R.  Co. 


Marysville,    Palmetto   and 

Roeeport  R.  R.  Co. 
Saint  Joseph  and  Denver 

CityR.R.Co. 
Saint  Joseph  and  Paciflo  R. 
R.Co. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  R.  R. 

CJo. 
Burlington    and    Missouri 
River  R.  R.  Co. 

Mississippi   and    Missouri 
River  R.  R.  Co. 


Dubuque  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co. 


Transit  R.  R.  Co 


Root  River  YaUey  and  South- 
em  Minnesota  R.  B.Co. 

Lake  Superior  and  Missis- 
sippi River  R.  R.  Co. 

Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co. 

Red  River  and  Manitoba  R. 
R.Co. 


Milwaukee  and  Waukesha 
R.R.CO. 
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izatioi^-^  Contiuued. 


Previous  in- 
corporation. 


Date. 


Feb.  17,1867 
Apr.  17,1862 


Not.  —,1875 
—.1866 


Road 
owned. 


Miles. 


184.74 


»  251 


674.60 


! 


Kov.  24,1866 


Mar.   3,1855 


Mar.     2,1865 


May   23,1857 


May   22,1857 


Aug.  13,1877 


Feb.    11,1847 


Apr.  18,1863 


2,097  29 
1,052.35 


274.20 
142.89 

183.60 

819.96 

811 

162 

860.13 


Roads  leased,  controlled,  or  operated. 


Names. 


From  New  Mexico  and 
South  Pacific  R  R.  Co. 

Marion  and  MoPheraon  R. 
RCo. 

Rio  Grande,  Mexico  and 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

Rio  Grande  and  El  Paso 
R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and 
Southern  Kansas  and 
branches,  and  Kansas 
City,  Burlin^n  and 
Santa  F6  R.  R.  Co. 

Manhattan  and  Burlin- 
game  R.  R.  Co. 

From  Southern  Kansas  and 

Western  R.  R.  Co. 
From  Sumner  County  R.  R. 


{ 


Operated  by  Union  Pacific 
R.  W.  Co.  for  the  owners. 


Milea. 


372.00 

20 
186 

10.80 
384.48 

56.62 

178.74 
21 


Terms. 


Total 
miles  op- 
erated. 


13 
3,803 


326.73 
03 


To  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  R.  w.  Co. 
To  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co^ 


To  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co . 


Owned  and  operated  by  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern 
R.  W.  Co. 

To  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  R.  W.  Co. 

r  From  Stillwater  and  Saint 

J     Paul  R.  R.  Co. 

1  Taylor's  Falls  and  Lake 

I     Superior  R.  R.  Co. 

To  Northern  Pacific  R.  IL 
Co. 


To  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth 
R.R.CO. 


'From  Chicago,  Milwaukee 

andSaint  Paul  R.  W.  Co. 

From     Milwaukee     and 

,     Northom  R.  R.  Co. 

To  Texas  and  Pacific  R.  W. 

Co. 


296.45 

27L6 
142.89 

183.69 


311 
13 
20.30 


13 


0 
124.41 
20 


Owned  jointly  with   the 

Union  Pacific  R  W.  Co. 

Whole  line  leased  and  op- 

erated  by  the  Atchison, 

Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

RR.CO. 


About  33i.  per  cent  of 
gross  earnings. 

20  years,  with  nrivilege  of 
perpetuity ;  36  per  c^t. 
of  gross  earnings. 

35  per  cent  of  gross  earn- 
ings, and  10  per  cent 
drawback. 


By  purchase 

$20,000  per  umum. 
$17,220  per  annum. 


Perpetual  right  to  joint 
use  of  track;  amount 
equal  to  gross  receipts. 


$20,000  per  annum. 


Use  of  track 

37i  per  cent  gross  earnings 

To  be  returned  by  the 
Texas  and  PaoificR.  W. 
Co.  Jan.  1, 1885,  in  good 
running  order,  equipped 
with  3  locomouves,  1 
coach,  1  baggage,  1  box, 
and  18  flat  cars. 


384.48 


2,77L89 
1,348.80 


196.30 


860.13 


3,803 


>    460. 13 


73 
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NameB  of  companies. 

Incorporated 
or  consol- 
idated. 

Consolidated  with— 

Previous  incorporation. 

Name  of  company. 

Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Omaha  R.  W. 
Co. 

New  Orleans  Pacific  "R,  W, 

June  1,1880 

Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
B.  R.  Co. 

North  Wisdbnsin  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  R.  R.  Co. 

Omaha  and  Northern  Ne- 
braska R.  R.  Co. 

>  Not  reported. 

New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge 
an4  Yicksburg  R.  R.  Co. 

Go. 

t 

izalion — Continued. 
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Previous  in- 
corporation. 

Road 
owned. 

Roads  leased,  controlled,  or  operated. 

Total 

miles  op« 

erated. 

Date. 

Miles. 

Karnes. 

Miles. 

Terms. 

,1863 

925 
325 

Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and 
Taylor's  Falls  R.  R.  Co. 

From  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Co. 

13  • 
25 

Not  given 

Use  of  track '. 

*  •  •  •  • 
963 

325 
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^ame  of  company. 


Union  Pacific 

Central  Pacific 

Central  Branch  ITnion  Pacific 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 

Texas  ana  Pacific 

SoathemPaciHc,ofCalifomia 

Northern  Pacific 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Saint  Lonis  and  San  Francisco 

Oregon  and  California 

Humibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

Missouri  Pacific 

Saint  Lonis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern. 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock 

Missouri,  Kansasand  Texas 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western' 

Chicago,  Horlinston  and  Qnincy 

Chicago,  Rock  &land  and  Pacific 

Cedar  Kapids  and  Missouri  River 

'Dabuque  and  Sioux  City 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter 

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba . . . . 

Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul... 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 

Wisconsin  Central 

Yicksburgh,  SbreYeport  and  Pacific 


No.of  stock- 
holders. 


2,273 


81 

332 

36 


99 


412 


li{ 


513 


Par  ralne 
of  stock. 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
lUO  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


100  00 


100  0» 


^$10,000,000  preferred  and  $4,500,000  first  preferred. 


f  Cost  of  road. 
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Ownership, 

« 

/ 

* 
Capital  stock  au- 

Capital stook 
iasned. 

Capital  stook  issued. 

Total  issued. 

Owned  by 

thorized. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

company. 

$61. 000. 000  00 

• 

$60,673,745  00 

59, 275. 500  00 

1,  OOO,  000  00 

2, 068, 400  00 

14,925,000  00 

38, 122, 000  00 

91, 312, 588  05 

19, 760, 300  00 

25, 000, 000  00 

19,000.000  00 

9,168,700  00 

100, 000, 000  00 

$59,275,500  00 

$59, 275, 500  00 

1, 000. 000  00 

V 

6. 000. 000  00 

1,899,400  00 

$169, 000  00 

2, 066, 400  00 
14, 925, 000  00 
38, 122, 000  00 
91,812,588  95 
19. 760, 300  00 
25, 000, 000  00 
19, 000. 000  00 
14,251,724  00 

50, 000. 000  00 

90  000. 000  00 

38, 122, 000  00 

49, 000, 000  00 

8, 360, 300  00 

10, 500, 000  00 

7, 000, 000  00 

9, 168, 700  00 

100. 000. 000  00 

42,312,588  95 

11,400,000  00 

*14,  600, 000  00 

12, 000, 000  00 

5, 083, 024  00 

100;  000. 000  00 

25. 000. 000  00 

19.000.000  00 

, 

26. 500. 000  00 

21, 459,  821  00 

21, 459, 821  00 

4, 096, 185  07 

1, 500, 000  00 

21,422,700  00 

24, 891, 000  00 

3, 759, 900  00 

4. 000, 000  00 

30, 883, 600  00 

20, 979, 900  00 

7, 620, 000  00 

2, 800, 000  00 

28. 405. 000  00 

21,422,700  00 
24, 891, 000  00 

• 

21. 405, 000  00 
24, 891. 000  00 

17, 700  00 

(t) 

25. 000. 000  00 

7, 620, 000  00 

6,850,400  00 

769,600  00 

5. 000. 000  00 

6. 000. 000  00 

4, 625, 000  00 
2, 300. 000  00 

4,  625, 000  00 
2,300,000  00 
4,055,407  51 

4,  625, 000  00 

•     2, 300, 000  00 

8, 761, 014  42 

5. 000. 000  00 

12,000,000  00 
15.000.000  00 

4, 705, 606  91 

400,000  00 
28, 354, 744  00 
11, 435, 500  00 

28,354,744  00 

15, 404, 261  00 
9,435,500  00 

12, 950, 488  00 
2, 000, 000  00 

300, 000  00 

I  Owned  by  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4. 


§  Owned  by  Union  Pacific. 
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Names  of  companies. 


Union  Paoifio  Bail wlay 

Central  Pacific  Railroad 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Bailroad. 


Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Bailroad 

Texas  ana  Pacific  Bailway 

Sontliem  Pacific  Bailroad  of  California 

Northern  Pacific  Bailroad 


President 


Sidney  Dillon... 
Leland  Stanford 
Sidney  Dillon... 


Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad 

Saint  Lonis  and  San  Francisco  Bailway 

Barlinston  and  Missonri  Biver  Bailroad  in  Ne- 
braska. 

Oregon  and  California  Bailroad 

Western  Oregon  Bailroad* 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Bailroad 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Bail- 


Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Bailway 

Memphis  and  Little  Bock  Bailroad 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bailway 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Bailroad. 


Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Bailroad 


Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Bailroad  . . 
Chicago,  Bock  Inland  and  Pacific  Bailroad  . 
Cedar  Bapids  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad]. 


Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Bailroad. 


Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Bailroad.  .'. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bailway. 
Wisconsin  Central  Bailroad 


Chicaco,   Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
fwav. 


Bailway. 
Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Bailroad 


Oliver  Ames.. 

Jay  Gould 

Charles  Crocker 

A.  H.  Barney  pro  tern  . . . 

Thomas  Nickerson  . . . . . 
Edward  F.  Winslow ... 
(George  Tyson 


H.  Villard , 

B.  Koehler 

William  Dowd 

Henry  G.  Marquand  — 

J.  H  Converse 

Henry  G.  Marquand 

Jay  Gould 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  . . 


J.  M.  Forbes 

HughBiddle 

Horace  Williams 


Morris  K.  Jesup 


Horace  Williams 

Alexander  MitcheUj — 

Chas.  L.  Colby,  presi- 
dent and  land  com- 
missioner. 

H.HPorter 


Secretary. 


Henry  MoFarland 
E.  H  Miller,  jr. 


Henry  MofWland 


P.E.Hall 

C.  E.  Satterlee 
J.L.Willcutt. 


Samuel  Wllkeaon 

S.W.Beynold8  .. 
Calvin  Littiefield 
J.N.Denison.... 


A.  G.  Cunningham 

S.  Simon 

J.A.  Hilton 

S.D.  Barlow 


J.W.Gay 

J.W.Goodwin.. 

A.HCalef 

Edward  Wilder. 


J.  G.  Walker 
F.HTows... 
P.E.HaU.... 


C.H  Booth 


Southern  Minnesota  Bailway* 


Southern  Minnesota  Bailway  Extension ■ 

Saint  Paul  and  Dnluth  Bailroad 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bailway. . 

Yicksburg,  Shroveport  and  Pacific  Bailroad 

Missouri  Pacific  Bailway '. 

Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul  Bailroad  t 

New  Orleans  Pacific  


Albert  Keep 


Henry  H.  Porter .... 

George  Stephen 

Edmond  Bichardson 

Jay  Gould 

Henry  H  Porter .... 
E.B.Wheelock 


P.E.HaU 

B.D.  Jeunings 

John  A.  Stewart   and 
Edwin  H  Abbott,  trus* 

C.  W.  Porter,  secretary 
and  land  commissioner. 
S.  O.Howe 


E.Q.Sewall 

Edward  Sawyer 
HB.  Jackson... 

A.H.Calef 

E.Q.  Sewall 

W.S.  Nicholson. 


Now  Oregon  and  California. 


t  Boad  operated  by  the  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth. 
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Treasurer. 


Henry  McFarland 

E.  W.Hopkins 

Henry  McFarland 


D.B.KimbaU 

George  D.  Knunbhaar  . 
N.T.^mith... 

Bobert  L.  Belknap. . .  I 

S.  "W.  Be3rnolds 

T.W.Lillie 

J.  N.  Denison 


A.G.  Cnnningham. 
A.  6.  Cnnningham  . 

W.J.Hilton 

D.  W.  Mc Williams. 

Joseph  Kampman  . 

J.  w.  Goodwin 

A.H.CaIef 

Edward  Wilder.... 


A.T.HaU 

F.H.T0W8 

David  P.  Kimball 

J.  B.Dumont 


David  P.  Kimball 
R.  D.  Jennings . . . 


RP.Fowler 

H.  L.Sykes,  vice-pres- 
ident and  treasurer. 


E.Q.Sewall 

Edward  Sawyer 
H.B.  Jackson... 

A.H.Calef 

£.Q.SewaIl 


General  executive  officer. 


a.H.H.  Clark 

A.  K.  Towne,  general  superintendent . . 
Road  oi>erated  by  the  Missonri  Pacific 
Railwav  Company. 

P.  E.  Hall,  general  manager 

George  No  Die,  general  superintendent. . 
A.  C.  Bassett^  general  superintendent. . 

Herman  Haupt,  general  manager 

J.  H.  Sprague,  general  superintendent. . 
F.  W.  omith,  general  superintendent. . . 

C.  W.  Rogers,  general  manager 

A.  E.  Touzalin,  general  manager 


J.  Brandt,  general  superintendent 

J.  Brandt.  Jr.,  superintendent 

John  B  Carson,  general  manager 

Arthur  W.  Soi>er,  general  manager  . . . 

Theo.  Hartman,  general  superintendent 

E.  K.  Sibley,  general  manager 

A.  A.  Talmage,  general  manager 

W.B.  Strong,vice-president  and  general 

manager. 
Road  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific 

Railroad  Company. 

Thomas  J.  Porter,  general  manager 

A.  Kimball,  genenJ  sui>erintenaent 

Road   operated   by  the  Chicago  and 

Korthwestem  Railroad  Company. 
Road  operated  by  the  Illinois  Central 

Railroad  Company. 

do 

S.  S.  Merrill,  general  manager 

C.  N.  Finney,  general  manager 


C.  F.  Hatch,  general  superintendent . . . 

Road  operated  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

Road  operated  bv  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company. 

, do 

George  H.  Smith,  general  superintendent 

James  J.  Hill,  general  manager 

J.  W.  Green,  general  manager 

A.  A.  Talmage,  general  manager 

GeorgeH.  Smith,  general  superintendent 

H.  S.  Morse,  superintendent 


General  accounting  officer. 


Joseph  W.  Gannett,  auditor. 
William  H.  Porter,  auditor. 


Henry  Y.  Ferguson,  auditor. 
Edward  R.  Murphy,  auditor. 
Goorge  T.  Folsom,  genend  accountant. 

L  A.  Barker,  genend  auditor. 

A.  Douglas,  auditor. 
C.  D.'  Darman,  auditor. 

R.  Koehler,  acting  manager. 
A.  G.  Cunningham,  auditor. 
C.  W.  Winslow,  auditor. 
J.  W.  Wallace,  general  auditor. 

J.  W.  Gay,  auditor. 

C.  H.  Doioeer,  auditor. 

C.  G.  Warner,  auditor. 

John  P.  Whitehead,  general  auditor. 


J.  S.  Lathrop,  general  auditor. 
C.  F.  GUson,  auditor. 


J.  P.  Whaling,  auditor. 
James  Barker,  auditor. 


C.  D.  W.  Young,  auditor. 


F.  S.  Hsley,  auditor. 
8.  S.  Breed,  auditor. 
Joseph  F.  MoGuire,  cashier. 
C.  G.  Warner,  auditor. 
F.  S.  Hsley,  auditor. 
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Table  No.  4. — 


Names  of  companies. 


Union  PadfioBaUway 

Central  Pacific  Bailroad 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad . 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad 

Texas  ana  Pacific  Railway 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  . 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway. . 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
ern Railway 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  * . . . 

Atchison,  Topeka and  Santa F6  Railroad. 

Chioa^^,  jBurungton  and  Quincy  Railroad* 

Cedar  Kapids  and  Missouri  River  Rail- 
road   

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad 

Winona  and  Sabit  Peter  Railroad 

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  RaUroad 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
Railway* 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railway* 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  * 

Yicksburg,  Shreyeport  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road  

Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Omana  Railway  * 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad 


Opened  for 
public  use. 


Length  of  main 
track  owned. 


WW 

I 

GQ 


May 
May 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 


*! 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Feb. 


10,1860 

10,1869 

1,1868 

1,1868 

11, 1876 

—.1877 

—,1877 

1,1871 

1,1871 

25,1869 

22,1869 


MiU». 

895 

523.98 


MiLe9. 

860.9 

680.5 

100 

1107.42 


389.23322.33 


I 


WeUht 

ofrailpei 

yard. 


{fi 


I 


§ 

o 
-8 


5 

H 
5 


MUf. 
300 


Gauge. 


■*» 

I 


MiUi.    LbsAlM. 
1,820.9  52^60  50^-66—. 
1, 204. 4«50-60  50-66^198. 12 

100        '50-60   1L69 

107.42 1      66.  13.54 

820.26 56 

71L56       50       56  56.83 


153 

166.60 

53.14 

205.2  1 


Jan.  —,1871 
Aug.  1,1870 
,1860 

,1866 

Apr.    1,1861 

,1870 

,1878 

Aug.   1,1870 

Nov.  20, 1871 


126.50 

243.75 

87.15 


153  56.... 
293  56  561 
296. 89  50,50-56; 
292.35 56-60 


365.23319.27 
167.16 


1 

i,"040' 

228.33 
39.21 


49.90 
40 

176 


684. 
16& 
470. 
1,681   2,671 


50 
16 
5852-56 


—,1876 


Dec.    1,1872 


617 
11 


.40 


45.68 

73.68; 

183.69 

270.06 

116 

684.13 

3,158 
315.75 

72.60 


274. 
142. 
188. 
319. 
156 


01 
89 
69 
96 


60 


56-60 149. 40 
56-60     7 

56  64.62 
56-60472.31 


60 
56 


56 


860.13  50-5650^56 


3,775 
326. 

73 


75 


294.37  299.63  594 
183 


60 
60 


56 
60 


54  48-64 

56   56 
...56-72 


7.51 
50 


13.71 
19.01 
12.45 
2&30 


40.85 

500 
1.16 


2.25  5 

i 

4 
I  5 


85 


i 


*  Information  taken  from  "Poor's 
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CharacterisHc8  of  road. 


s 
I 

o 

t 


MiUt. 


■s 


t 


MiUs. 


I 


o    / 


i 

•s 

t 

a 


Maes. 


Length  of 
grcMes. 


to 


Miles.  Miles, 


Grade  per 
mile. 


Tun- 
nels. 


Feet. 


9* 

I 


Feet 


)^ 


t 


Fe^U 


Bridges  and 
trestles. 


Feet. 


I 

"S 

I 


bO 


o 


i 
S 

00 

u 


I 


o 


a 
I 


o 

I 


}Z5    Jzi 


881  328.47 
00. 05,  30. 05 
07.21  10.21 


48, 060. 38  214. 88 


1,025.13;  38.00 


300.16503.42 


2L  27  47. 16 
200.'27305.*85 


116.16^13.6317 
66       

52.8O1  11.24 


8,102858 


115.846  2,216  70a08104  41 


120 


18,871 


7.18  15 


27    78 


3 


7 
44 


582. 60 128. 40)18, 773. 25 150. 07 


116.16  33.602015,247 


618 


50,781 


1,330  450 


51  23 


33 


0,721 


110 


11 


404.34   66.24 


5,101.27  47.28 


04.70328.51 


63.67 


355 


1,205 


0  21  21 


80 


272.64 


47.32 


3,712.40 


25.08 
40.85 
87.35 


48.07 

57.02 

105.00 


6a84 

76.82 

127.52 


82.56  35.17 
62.66  28.71 
33.3 


161 
325 


15,838 
30,010 


136  220.371  23 


28 
201 


121 


31.167 


46.80 
384 
60 


26 
44 
30 


5 
2 
0 


8 

3 

12 


10 
12 
22 


516 


8 


Hannal  of  Railroads"  for  1881. 


EEPOBT   OF  THE   SECEEBABY  OP  THE  INTEBIOR. 

Tablr  Ko.  5.— 


M™*  or  compiles. 

HllHOf 

traok  owned 

Cost  of  rood  uid 

eqnlpBenl. 

1 
Cortperinlle. 

_.__.. 

i.eeo.» 

1,«E.» 

seiat 

7S8.M 

(155. 10B,  361  53 
144.005,764  11 
a,1t51,S74B2 
6. 335,  £63  60 
40,35(1,818  40 
M,  282,588  13 
IDS.  324. 260  42 
23,  SOO,  T44  22 
36,016,  381  M 
12,  700.  047  W 

f,SZ'i 

III! 

U  432!  21 0  88 
5,403,096  21 

lo]  751  797  el 
0,302.787  82 

MJSfi.  883  30 
36?;  102  24 

SSI^IS 

143;  988  IS 

.     304.40 
342.79 
833.  M 

H4:T3 

lOLM 

34&2e 

IBS 

'Is 

wtIJw 

them  lUUway... 

33, 788  42' 
40,745*9  1 

38] on  35' 

22.034  70, 

■  iDfonnalloii  taken  from  "  Poor's  Manual  of  Kallruads"  Cot  18 
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Cost  and  equipment. 


o 

a 


M 


313 

226 

31 

12 

84 

48 

104 

17 

58 

20 

78 

137 

12 

14 

167 

441 


Number  of  oars. 


157 

225 

16 

9 

49 

76 

46 

7 

17 

16 

34 

58 

7 

11 

78 

189 


I 


CQ 


34 
41 


1 
7 


i   . 
Sol 


I 


73 

46 

8 

6 

18 

14 

15 

2 

19 

6 

15 

29 

2 

4 

33 

84 


3 
s 


10 


I 

go 
i 

H 


3,738 

2,551 

454 

109 

962 

581 

1,859 

189 

1,240 

253 

1,145 

2,086 

176 

167 

931 

11,457 


1,797 
2,016 

105 
45 

997 

328 
1,294 

467 

851 
96 

495 
1,401 

121 
96 

504 
3,270 


I 


268 
163 


44 

335 


7 

40 

137 

8 


22 

9 

246 


20 


4 

79 

485 

19 

6 

68 

50 

6 

i97 

33 

3 

20 

40 

1 

51 

34 

65 

7 

7 

652 
1,249 


1 

o 

H 


6,041 

6,616 

601 

243 

2,07ft 

1,247 

3,089 

728 

2,177 

462 

1,860 

3,648 

813 

297 

2.232 

16,496 


27 
24 
89 
425 
18 
5 


7 

10 

t74 

172 

13 

5 


2 
4 


7 
17 


130 
3 
3 


893 

371 

1,553 

10,630 

748 

25 


133 

161 

1,003 

2,785 


2 
2 


21 
25 


71 
32 
75 
62 


73 

1,069 

682 

2,689 


12 


25 


7 
25 


783 

88 


t  Passenger,  mail,  and  baggage  cars. 


^ 
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Table  No.  &Siatistic8  of 
UNION  PACIFIC 


Character  of  bond. 


UNION  DIVISION. 

First  mortgage 


Land  grant  mortgage  (first  mortgage)  

Omaha  Bridge  mortage  (first  mortgage) . . 
Sinking  Fond  mortgage  (first  mortgage)  . . 
United  States  sabsidy  (second  mortgage)  . . 


Collateral  trust 

Total  Union  Division 

KANSAS  DIVISieN. 

First  mortgage,  Eastern  Division  . 
First  mortgage,  Middle  Division  .. 
First  mortgage,  Denver  Extension 

Land  grant  (first  mortgage) 

Land  grant 


Payable 
in- 


Gold 


Currency  . 

Gold 

Currency  . 
Currency  . 

Currency  . 


Land  grant  (second  mortgage) 

Leaven wor^  Branch  (first  mortgage). 
Funding  interest  certificates 


Income  mortgage  (subordinated) 


Funding  mortgage 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 


First  mortgage,  Cheyenne  Branch. 
Coupon  certificates 


Consolidated  (Kansas  Division) 

Total  Kansas  Division 

Grand  total 

'CENTRAL  PACIFIC  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

First  mortgage,  E,F,G,  H.andl 

Western  Pacific  (old  issue) 

First  mortgage,  "Western  Pacific,  A 

First  mortgage,  "Western  Pacific,  B 

California  and  Oregon  (1st  mortgage),  A  . . 

Central  Pacific,  Califomia  and  Oregon  Di- 
vision. 

San  Francisco.  Oakland,  and  Alameda 

San  Joaquin  Y  alley  (1st  mortgage) 


Income  bonds 

Land- grant  mortgage 

United  States  subsidy  bonds,  Central  Pa- 
cific. 

United  States  subsidy  bonds,  "Western  Pa- 
cific. 

Convertible 

Califomia  State  aid 

First  mortgage,  A,  B,  C,  and  D 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Currency  . 
Gold 


Bate 

per 

cent. 


6 

7 
8 
8 
6 

6 


Gold 

Currency  .: 
Currency. . ' 

Currency  .i 

Currency  . 
Currency  . 

Currency  . 
Currency  . 

Currency  . 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 
Gold 


Gold 

Currency 

Currency 


Gold 
Gold 


6 
6 

7 
7 

7 

7 
7 
6 


10 
6 

7 
6 

6 


Interest  payable 


Jan.  land  July  1.. 

Apr. land  Octl.. 

. — do 

Mar.  1  and  Sept  1 . 
Jan.  land  July  1... 


Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1.. 

June  1  and  Dec.  1 . . 

Mayl  and  Nov.  1.. 

Mar.  1  and  Sept  1 . . 

Jan.  1  and  July  1 . . 

Mar.  1  and  Sept.  1 . 
May  1  and  Nov.  1 . . 


Date  of  issue. 


Jan.  1, 1866,  to  July 

1869. 
Apr.,  1867,  to  1860. 

Apr.  1,1871 

Mar.  1,1874 

Jan.,  1866,  to  July, 

1869. 
1879 


Aug.  15, 1865 
June  1,  1866 
June  20, 1869 
Mar.  1,  1865 . 
July  1,  1870  . 


Aug.,  1871... 
Jan.  1,  1866 . 
Jan.  11, 1875. 


Mar.  1  and  Sept  1 .  July  1,  1866 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 
6 

8 
6 
6 

6 

7 
7 
6 


Apr.  1  and  Oct  1 . . 
Jan.1  and  July  1.. 


Jan. land  July  1.. 
Mayl  and  Nov.  1.. 


Oct  2,  1876 

Oct,  1866,  to  Oct., 
1868. 

Apr.  10,  1869 

Julyl,  1879 


May  1, 1879 


Jan.  1  and  July  1 . . 
June  land  Dec  1.. 
Jan.  land  July  1.. 

....do 

....do 

— do 


Jan.  1, 1867,  to  Jan- 
nary  1, 1868. 
Dec.  1,1865 


— do 

Apr.  1  and  Oct.  1 . . 

MaylandNov.  1.. 
Apr.  1  and  Oct  1.. 
Jan.  1  and  Julyl.. 


July  1, 1869. 

....do 

Jan.  1,1868. 

Jan.  1, 1872 . 

July  1, 1870. 
Oct  1. 1870 . 


..do 


Jan.  1  and  July  1 . 

— do 

— do 


May  1,1878 

Oct  1,1870 

Jan.,  1865,  to  July,  ' 

1869. 
Jan.,  1867,  to  Jan., 

1870. 

Dec  1,1862 

July  1,1864 

July  1,1865,  to  July 

1,1866. 


<-• 
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bonded  debt,  June  30, 1881. 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Term 

In 
years. 


30 

20 
25 
20 
30 

29 


Amount  issued. 


30 

80 

30 

5-10 

10 

15 
30 


$27,237,000  00 

10, 400, 000  00 

2,500,000  00 

U.  470. 000  00 

27, 230, 512  00 


Amount 
outstanding. 


$27. 229, 000  00 

5,440,000  00 

1,965,000  00 

13, 861, 000  00 

27, 236, 512  00 

5,126,000  00 


Annual  interest 
payment. 


81, 843, 512  00  i    80, 857, 612  00        5, 222, 370  72 


50 

3 
30 

30 
29 

40 


80 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

20 
30 

10 
20 
30 

30 

20 
20 
30 


2, 240, 000  00  I 

4,063,000  00 

6,500,000  00 

500,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

1, 500, 000  00 
600,000  00 


4, 275, 350  00 

1, 500, 000  00 
6, 303, 000  00 

2, 222, 000  00 


2,240,000  00 
4,063^000  00 
6,366,000  00 


52,500  00 

1,000  00 
214, 000  00 


1, 072, 200  00 


6,303,000  00 

116,000  00 
1. 248, 695  00 

12,971,010  00 


31, 703, 350  00       34, 647  405  00 


U3, 546, 862  00     115, 504, 917  00 


19, 505, 000  00 

112,000  00 

1, 858, 000  00 

765,000  00 

6,000,000  00 

2, 080, 000  00 

687,000  00 
6,080,000  00 

3, 285, 000  00 
10, 000, 000  00 
25,885,120  00 

1, 970, 560  00 

1.500.000  00 
1,500,000  00 
6,878,000  00 


19, 505, 000  00 

112,000  00 

1,858,000  00 

765,000  00 

6,000,000  00 

2,080,000  00 

687,000  00 
6, 080, 000  00 

3, 285. 000  00 

6, 709, 000  00 

25, 885, 120  00 

1, 970, 560  00 

342.000  00 
1,500,000  00 
6,378,000  00 


87,605,680  00 


83,156,680  00 


$1, 633, 740  00 

380,800  00 

157, 200  00 

1, 108, 880  00 

1, 634,  190  72 

307,560  00 


134,400  00 
243,780  00 
445,620  00 


Secured  by— 


3,675  00 

70  00 
14,980  00 


75, 054  00 


378, 180  00 

8,120  00 
74, 921  70 

778,260  60 


2, 157, 061  30 


7, 379, 432  02 


1, 170, 300  00 

6,720  00 

111,  480  00 

45,900  00 

360,000  00 

124,800  00 

54,960  00 
364,800  00 

262,800  00 

402,540  00 

1, 553, 107  20 

118,233  60 

23,940  00 

382,680  00 


4,982,260  80 


Road  and  firanohise 

Grranted  lands 

Bridge 

Road,  franchises,  and  lands 
United  States 


140  miles  main  line,  property,  and 

income. 
254  miles  main  line,  property,  and 

income. 
244  miles  main  line,  property,  and 

income. 
Granted  lands 


2,000,000  acres  granted  lands. 


.do 


\ 


34  miles  branch  road  and  franchises. 
Income 


do 


Under  control  of  the  company 
United  States 


Secured  by  mortgage  bonds  of  cer> 

tain  railroads. 
$24,000,000  on  673  miles  of  road, 

property,  and  fhmchises. 


Road  and  franchises  east  of  east 
line  of  State. 

Road  and  firanchises  100  miles  east 
of  San  Jos6. 

Road  and  firanchises  between  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Jos6. 

Road  and  fhmchises  between  Sac- 
ramento, Oakland,  and  San  Jos6. 

Road  and  firanchises  fh>m  Central 
Pacific  to  Oregon  State  line. 

do 


Property,  franchises,  and  income  . . 
Road  and  firanchises  between  La- 
throp  and  Yisalia. 

Income  of  road 

Landsgranted  by  the  United  States . 
UnitedStates :... 


.do. 


50  piles  of  road  east  of  Sacramento. 
RcNEMi  from  Sacramento  to  State  line . 
Road  and  firanchises  between  Sacra- 
mento and  east  line  of  the  State. 


P» 
Tidue. 


$1,000  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
250  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


100  00 
250  00 

i,4bo  00 


1,000  00 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

],ooo'oo 

1  000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


*  Paid  by  State  of  California. 
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Table  No.  6—Statistie9  of  homdtd 
CBNTBAL  BRAKCH  UNION 


Character  of  bond. 


First  mortgage 

Funded  interest  bonds 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 


Payable 
in- 


Gold 


Currency 


Rate 

per    Interest  payable 
cent. 


Date  of  issue. 


6 
7 
6 


May  land  Nov.  1. 
Apr.  1  and  Oct  1 . 
Jan.  land  July  1. 


May,  1865 

Apr.  1,1879 

July,  18W,  to  Jan., 


SIOUX  CITY  AND  PACIFIC 


First  mortgage 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 


Gold 

Currency  . 


6 
6 


Jan.  1  and  July  1. 
....do 


Jan.  1,1868.. 
Mar.  10. 1868 
Mar.  80, 1868 
Mar.  3, 1869  . 


■;:!. 
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debty  June  30,  1881~Contiiiued. 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Term 

in 
years. 

Amount  issued. 

Amount 
outstanding. 

Annual  interest 
payment. 

Secured  by — 

Par 
value. 

30 
16 

.  $1, 600, 000  00 

^7,000  00 

1, 600, 000  00 

$1, 600, 000  00 

617, 000  00 

1, 600, 000  00 

$96,000  00 
43,190  00 
96,000  00 

100  miles  of  road  and  franchises  .. 

11.000  OO 
1,000  00 

30 

United  States 

1,000  00 

• 

8, 817, 000  00 

3, 817, 000  00 

235, 190  00 

BAILROAD  COMPANY. 


30 
30 


!l 


$1, 628, 000  00  $1, 628, 000  00 

792, 000  00  ) 

320, 000  00  I  >  1, 628, 320  00 

516, 320  00  ;  J 


197, 680  00  I  101  ^0  miles  of  road  and  franchises. 
97,699  20  '  United  States 


3, 256, 820  00  I      3, 256, 320  00 


195, 379  20  r 
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Table  No.  7. — LidbiliHea  and  assels. 


LIABILITIB8. 

Dae  to  United  States  for  bonds 

loaned 

Interest  due  and  aoomed  on 

United  States  bonds 

Other  bonded  debt 

Interest  due  and  acomed 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 

BiUs  payable 

Accounts  and  dividends  payable 

-Capital  stock 

Surplus 

Trustees  land-grant  mortgage. 


Total. 


AfiSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures 

Machinery.locomotives,  and  cars 

Real  estate  other  than  road 

Fuel,  materials,  and  supplies  . . . 

Cash 

Company's  bonds  and  stocks  . . . 

Other  bonds  and  stocks  and  in- 
vestments in  other  corpora- 
tions   

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Interest  repaid  to  the  United 
States 

Due  from  United  States 

United  States  sinking  fund 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trus- 
tees  

Land  contracts,  land  cash.  Sec  . . 

Deficit 


s 


$33, 539, 512  00 


27,0e2, 
81,087, 
1,974, 
2,147, 
1,846, 
2.292, 
60,673, 
3.155, 


442  06 
405  00 
0T8  90 
588  34 
500  00 
091  46 
745  00 
797  10 


^  ® 

u 

o  ►; 


I 


OiH 


5^S 

1-1 


$27, 855, 680  00 

21, 778, 122  61 

55, 301, 000  00 

1, 433, 095  00 


626,023  00 

5, 746, 4«9  26 

59, 275, 500  00 

♦319, 009  17 

337, 001  01 


214, 680,  059  86 172, 671, 840  05 


*155, 708, 861  58 


Total 


2, 794, 893  97 
2, 333, 343  45 
1, 097, 524  42 


28, 735, 568  38' 

487,558  60 

2, 870, 998  81 


136, 994, 849  80 
8, 047. 103  42 
2, 639, 148  10 
2,022.489  19 
2, 166, 168  45 
334,604  90 


1, 809, 995  66 
1, 710, 063  36 
2, 360, 778  57 


$1, 628, 320  00 


<§>; 


*^  a 

Hi 

Op 

H 


«  i 

S    OOD 

S|| 

s| 


1,268,899  09 

1,628,000  00^29,358,059  55  $2, 850. 000  00 


52,485  00 

58, 837  17 

398,800  00 

73.924  34 

2,068,400  00 


7, 177, 665  60 


*5, 397, 226  15 


t6, 957, 769  60  ||5, 884, 891  60 

7,090,321  82 

554,004  32 


65,439  62 

1179, 090  05 

500  00 


312,800  00 
"72,'373*7i 


47,297  06 


481,607  77 
14,925  00 


8,355  00 

49,090  87 

101, 313  10 

§29. 643  01 

1,500,000  00 

410, 225  57 


44, 811. 964  38  4, 948, 627  55 


40, 356, 816  40,  *4, 890, 150  77 


206,857  50 
5, 842, 357  41 


4, 266, 909  17 


43, 571  81 


4,434,837  83'  1,206,664  26 


214, 680, 059  86 172, 671, 840  05,  7, 177, 665  60 


335,764  62 
389, 208  75 
120, 750  84 


438, 146  14 


19, 641  48 


30,213  56 
8,62174 


165. 013  06 
8, 006, 264  57, 


44, 811, 964  38  4, 948, 627  55 


*  Including  equipment. 
■'  *  "  64,855.44 pr 
I  Sinking  fkind  uninvested. 


t  Including  $64,855.44  premium  paid  on  United  States  sinking  fund. 

I  Sinking  rnnd  uninvested. 

0  IndudBig  $20,474.22  from  land  department. 


II  Including  sinUng  fund. 
IT  Including  $51,881.29  applied  on  interestaocrued  on  United  States  bonds. 
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Table  No.  T.-^Liabilities  and  assets — Cbntinned. 


LIABIUTIEB. 


Bonded  debt 

Interest  due  and  accraed 
Pay-rolls  and  vouchers. . . 

BiUs  payable 

Aoconnts  payable 

Capital  stock 

Snrplas 


Total. 


A8BET8. 


Cost  of  road  and  fixtures 

FaeL  materials^  and  supplies 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees 
Cash 


^1  4) 


Company's  bonds  and  stocks 

Other  bonds  and  stocks  and  inyestments  in  other  cor-  C 
porations.  { 

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  firom  United  States 

Real  estate  other  than  road 

Deficit ^ 


$74, 615.  OOa  00 
26,070  85 
1, 568, 824  73 
1, 635, 356  37 
2, 149, 926  78 
28, 354, 744  00 
3, 958, 330  28 


$3, 614, 000  00 
91, 820  02 


11,000  00 

6,020  77 

7, 620, 000  00 

663, 608  08 


I  CO 

!  ® 


UP. 


$2, 947, 500  00 
103, 792  50 


39,564  82 

4, 628, 500  00 

421, 684  83 


112, 298, 253  01  12, 006. 448  87   8, 136, 042  15 


107, 583. 572  10 
1. 375. 034  73 


447. 968  75 


1. 536, 689  57 

1,000  00 

1, 353. 987  86 


11, 432, 210  86 


94, 493  71 

233,265' 66 


235, 046  12 
'*ii,*493'i8 


7, 585, 000  00 


512, 640  29 


8,800  00 
29,'66i*86 


Total. 


112, 298, 253  01 


12, 006. 448  87  I  8, 136, 042  15 
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Table  No.  l.—LiabiUties 


Bonded  debt 

Interest  due  and  accmed 

Pay-roUs  and  vouchers 

Bills  payable 

Accounts  and  dividends  payable 

Capital  stock 

Surplus 


Total. 


ASSETS. 


IS 


lO 

eo 


o 


a 

If 
I" 


$28, 774, 000  00 

482, 145  00 

94,003  06 


605, 276  37 

36, 763, 900  00 

8, 366  81 


C8«H 

eo 

11 

•o  S 
"CO 


$21, 586, 800  00 
562,149  32 
883.889  33 


91, 312, 588  95 
12, 658, 372  67 


66, 727, 691  24        127, 003, 800  27 


Cost  of  road  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  locomotives,  and  cars 

Real  estate  other  than  road 

Fuel,  materials,  and  supplies 

Cash *. : 

Company's  bonds  and  stocks ■ 

Other  bonds  and  stocks  and  investments  in  other  corporations . . . 

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  from  United  States 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees 

Deficit , 


62. 439, 447  70 

1, 847, 815  43 

612, 795  74 

104, 633  57 

293, 157  12 


425,000  00 

30.000  00 

968,894  48 

5,947  20 


108, 324, 280  42 


2, 082, 947  08 

11, 774, 275  16 

3, 846. 856  96 


975,440  66 


Total 


66. 727, 691  24 


127, 003.  800  27 


Including  equipment. 
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and  assets — Continued. 


is 

111 

o 


$15. 940, 000  00 
5, 815, 966  70 


34, 215  63 

262. 881  06 

19, 000, 000  00 


12, 019, 154  90 

813, 784  08 

774, 365  29 

U5,935  85 

26,181  77 


4,990  25 
21, 388, 024  77 


& 


a  p4 

life 

fl  o  « 
•^00 


^ 


$17, 900, 000  00 

367, 230  20 

14, 212  80 

29,402  45 

754. 612  90 

25, 000, 000  00 

625, 005  23 


41, 052, 513  39  44, 690, 463  58 


*38, 015, 381  86 


$8, 683, 000  00 
154, 540  00 


66,825  00 

245, 892  07 

14, 251, 724  00 

492,889  32 

23. 844, 870  39 

*20. 215, 881  31 


188,407  84 
873. 427  96 
1, 121, 625  00 
3, 647, 676  59 
710, 686  00 
183, 359  83 


17, 173  75 
5, 892, 893  73 


41, 052, 513  39 


44, 690, 463  58 


2, 555, 341  95 

92,432  94 

535,602  11 


101, 863  68 
17,862  85 

171, 132  93 
11, 752  62 

143, 000  00 


$30, 078, 810  00 

1, 056, 319  46 

250, 919  27 

1, 201, 829  21 

274,456  81 

21, 459, 821  00 


54, 322, 155  75 


*47, 321, 484  90 


3,519,643  21 
365, 822  05 
304, 275  08 


627,969  11 
476, 819  68 


1, 706, 141  72 


23, 844, 870  39 


54, 322, 155  75 


$15, 873, 000  00 

566, 257  17 

1,573,844  93 

187, 822  10 

849, 032  71 

24, 891, 000  00 

8, 049, 699  71 


^26,866,325  72 


1^ 

9 

Pi 


$9, 616, 500  00 


2, 144, 864  58 
2,300,000  60 


51, 940, 656  62    14, 061, 364  58 


*14. 061, 364  58 


1, 118. 488  93 

885,071  38 

18, 604, 126  00 

619. 065  62 


2, 929, 721  69 
540,700  06 
377, 157  22 


61, 940, 656  62 


14, 061, 864  58 


*  Incladiiig  equipment. 
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Table  No.  8.— 


Name  of  railroad  company. 


CnionPaoiflc :  — 

X^ntral  Pacific 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific* 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 

Texas  ana  Pacific 

Soathein  Pacific 

Korthem  Pacific 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

Oregon  and  California 

HMmibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
ern*  

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith* 

Memphis  uid  Little  Book 

Atohlson/Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincj* 

Cedar  Kapids  and  Missouri  River 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter 

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth* 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul . . . 

Wisconsin  Central* 

Chicago,  Saint  Paul  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha* 

Yicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific 


III 


3,412.05 
2, 717. 60 
362 
264.13 
820.26 
160.89 
1,066 
504.9 
808.39 
292.35 

684.60 
168.16 
135 
1,502.32 
2, 771. 89 
27L60 
142.89 
183.69 
319.96 
175 
861 
3,803 
480.13 

963 
93 


Year  end- 
ing- 


June  30, 1881 

— do 

I>ec.  31,1880 
June  30, 1881 

— do 

Dec.  31,1880 
June  80, 1881 
Dec.  81,1880 
June  30, 1881 
Dec.  81,1880 


....do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

June  80, 1881 
Dec.  31,1880 

— do 

June  30, 1881 
Dec  31,1880 
June  30, 1881 

— do 

Dec.  31,1880 
June  30, 1881 
Dec.  31,1880 
. ...do  ....... 


United  States. 


Passenger. 


Mail. 


$161,846  45 


1,271  24 


126  75 


41, 164  66 


.d<^ 
.do 


Freight. 


$718,837  61  $457,597  20 
463,861  27 


16,858  34 
54,480  77 
12,871  92 


44.100  09 
23, 747  19 
47, 161  76 

106,040  52 


18, 576  80 
173, 955  50 


72,520  51 
13.662  99 
17.054  44 
28. 511  81 


66.209  92 
259,641  30 


5,591  04 


3,687  26 


86,620  59 


*  Information  taken  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1881. 
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Eip««L 

•^V"" 

Ui>o«lIa. 

ToUl  eaTDinsB. 

ing.. 

ToUl  nTeont. 

•4.80(^800  40 
«188, 388  58 

138,' lie  G7 
712,503  73 
42S,  212  31 
708.481  5« 
4M,10140 
244.452  22 
5S3.839  58 

1,38(^873  77 

12)344  60 
78.318  80 

13.500  00 

80.84T80 

121.225  74 

«ai89  70 

«i 

ii 
III 

2.500,083  28 
541.207  10 

2.181^382^ 

350.239  82 

1,113,078  82 

4,697.017  49 

3M;13148 
8,  515, 527  30 

i£oS4^ioaoi 

2.229,714  01 
814, 348  24 
SM,779  5S 
870,300  38 
433,803  01 
!.eftl,n2B4 
81884;  22s  08 
815,417  S3 

23,785  30 

1^S52  S3 

218,982  88 

"isl 

8;430  81 

4,'iBs'ba' 

i?;iSrG 

20: 898  OS 

W^ 
KM7  74 
17,844  89 

897,830  29 

2,B«i;390Gl 

«.;        87  30 
88  10 

Li       ill  00 
1        .12  47 

12.1        143^ 
I.:        15300 

3,001,042  81 

(2,087,73183 
1,234,685  20 

1!:SSS 

25,072  94 
2. 707, 883  23 

5,  377, 117  23 
3,236,90198 
2.725,088  82 

2.831;  354  93 

1.74^782  44 

321,377  01 
IIT,  208  57 
810,929  50 
3,1I«,DS2BG 
37S,  114  72 

15,910  73 

6.850,172  05 

753,100  03 
14,480,880  78 

819,  SIB  SO 

3,813,91138 
1,097.509  09 

653.674  59 
3, 9n.  284  01 

889,376    7 
4,361,133  32 

67,682    2 
278,432    4 

ja>.  40,151  OG 

1,583  58 

104, 712  03 

8U»4 

ss. 


K""'-"  ="^"" " " "' '  " " " 
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Table  No.  10.— Operaiion* 


TTniim Psclflc  (in»in  line)  Jnly    l.ism 

~       M Dlvialdn  (late EaniH PhIAc) Jutv    l.ia«2 

;rDiTlBlon|lii(cDeaTerPulflc) Jul;    1.1««I 

Ont™l  Branch,  Union  Pnolflo Jnly    ' 

Central  Pacific  (east  from  Saomnento) Jnly 

WMteni  Pacific '--'- 

Oregon  Bnnch 

Sloai  City  and  Pacific* 

northern  Padflo 

Sonthein  Pacific 

Miwootl  Paclflo 

Saint  Lonla  and  San  Franclxto 

AUantlc  and  Pacific 

BurilDgton  and  UlBOOori  Blver  .... 

Cedar  Rapids  and  MisaonHKlTer} May  15,1858 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joaeph June  10. 1852 

8«lnt  JosBpli  and  Werteni  "  '    " 

Oreffon  and  Califontla 

Oregon  Central 

Saint  Louia,  Iron  M  onnUli 

Uemphis  and  Little  Sock 

Little  lUek  and  Fort  Smith. 

UImodH,  Eanaai  and  Teiaa 

Kaiieaa  City,  Lavrenee  and  Sonlhern  Kanai 

Atcbiaon,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

ChlwKO.BnrllnetonBndQnlnoy 

Chicago,  Bock  laUnd  and  Paoltla 

Chisago,  Milwankee  aod  Stint  Paol 

Bonthern  Mluneeota 

dilcago,  Saint  Panl,  UlnntapoUa  and  Omahi 

SalDt  Pan!  and  aioni  City 

Sioox  City  and  Saint  PaiQ 

FoTth  Wbeoniin 

Ion  Falls  aDdStooi  CIV 

Ihibaqoe  and  SJmtx  Ci^ 

Wiaocaidn  Central 

Wloona  and  Saint  Pet«T 

Saint  PaaL  Minneapolis  and  Uaultoba 

Saint  Paul  and  Dalnth 

Stillwater  and  Saint  Panl 

Stint  Paul,  StUlirateT  and  Taylor'a  Falls. . . 

Tlokehnrg,  Shreyeport  and  Pacific 

Morgan^!  Loolalana  and  Teiaa 


m 

2,i8a4 

2,18M 

ia,i8«4 

*,1«88 

May 
May 

B 

s 

2.817        I 


(Jnly  12, 18*2,1 

{Mar.  a,18«S   ^ 

{Mar.  S.im    i 

Jnly  18, 18M , 

Uar.  8,  ID&e  I 

(FOTfelUd'  by'  J 
)     aotofJiilV   J 

(   11,  mo.       y 


A  April  IB,  1BT6,  to  the  Mlwnri  Yallay  Li 


tin  Teirlto] 
{All  laoda  s 


d  for  (800,000  to  the  Iowa  BaUnad  Land  Co.  on  September  IG,  ISM. 
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of  the  land  department. 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20tJ 

40:i 

20 

u 

20t> 

4o;} 

20 

6 

6 
20 
20 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 

!} 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 


II 


J 


12,000, 
6.000. 
1,100, 
245, 
7,997, 
1,100, 
8,724, 
41. 

42,000, 

11,964, 

1.161. 


000 
000 
000 
166 
600 
000 
800 
318.23 

000 

160 

285.07 


49. 244. 803. 26 


600 

730 

944.83 

000 

000 

000 

647.30 

185.80 
296.84 


2,441. 
1.298, 

781. 
1,700. 
8,840. 

100, 

4,106. 

804. 
1.009. 

1,620, 

800, 
8,005, 

948, 
1.261, 

2,727, 

735. 

999, 

1,199, 

551, 

1.408, 

1.226, 

1,800, 
1,852, 

4,723,638.95 

920,000 


000 

000 
870 
648 
181 

408 

000 

988.38 

849.07 
148.57 
452.69 

168.05 

000 


I- 


Total  sales  of  laud. 


1, 860, 114. 59 

909, 985. 45 

49, 811. 50 

187, 607. 99 

721. 434. 68 

428, 263. 78 

1, 338, 039. 27 

41,318.28 

746, 509. 52 

1. 139, 141. 61 

1, 161. 204. 51 


\ 


527, 

2,374. 
1. 14J. 

603. 

461. 

323, 
None  . . . 


573.96 

090.77 
690.77 
506.34 
813.24 
14a  68 


1. 386, 388. 66 

141. 
916. 

658. 62a  13 


844.70 
7ia44 


256, 

2,755. 

888. 

643, 


281.66 
403. 75 
817.35 
307.17 


1, 158, 104. 57 
454, 
802, 


056.86 
81^89 


{ 


** 


1,200. 
896, 
843, 
683, 
550. 
575, 

1,668, 


358.01 
99a  80 
497.56 
028.80 
467.96 
844.56 
007.90 


Dec.  31,1879 
Jane  80, 1880 
June  30, 1880 
Mar.  31, 1877 

June  80, 1881 

Apr.  15, 1875 
Jane  30, 1880 
Jane  30. 1881 
June  80, 1881 

Jone  80, 1881 
Jan.    1,1879 


Dec  81,1879 
June  30, 1881 


June  30, 1880 


1,568, 

1,433, 

164, 

70, 


43a  62 
953.32 
604.78 
287.53 


850, 907. 49 


41. 

2,598, 

295, 

627, 

329, 
111.  041, 


3ia23 
988. '18 
120.20 
35a  40 

022.73 
525.74 


per 

-4^ 

-< 

Average 
acre. 

$7,482,584  98 

4,266,589  32 

732,067  n 

327,425  41 

$4  78 
2  96 
4  45 
4  66 

5, 388, 675  73 

538 

200,000  00 

5  00 

9,089.453  99 

8  50 

1,468,849  34 

4  09 

2, 173, 849  26 

769. 
6.886. 


700  12 
829  11 


512, 
"89,' 


998.74 
596.' ii 


264,802  H5 


4,802, 
"'270,' 


448  89 

iio'si* 


1, 129, 878  99 


June  30, 1881 

June  80, 1880 
Deo.  31, 1880 
June  30. 1880 
Apr.    1,1880 

Dec.  31, 1878 


Dec  31,1879 

June  30, 1880 
June  30. 1880 


2,42^87ai7 


June  80, 1881 

Dec  31, 1879 
June  30, 1881 

Deo.  81,1877 


860.564.09    |  June  80, 1880 
65,  lia  64      June  30, 1880 


44. 24a  47 

853. 211. 70 
270,882.85 


June  80, 1880 


38, 524, 559. 67 


1,125,612.43 

199. 759. 58 

1.184,229.80 

283, 014. 52 

371. 854. 00 

148,867.00 


^262. 762. 73 

77. 374. 81 

824. 54a  70 

282.127.35 


443,360  78 

76. 784. 30 
889, 3ia  28 

458,865.00 

28,964.00 

12,862.01 

9, 02a  78 


15, 115, 85a  16 


2,484,453  22 


I  307,654  68 

2,090,887  87 
1,506,135  66 


71,900,054  86 


8  50 

2  88 
7  93 


9  55 
'2*26 


4  27 


3  72 


5, 821, 705  16  ; 
8, 430. 572  05 
2.944.374  00  ' 

5  02 

12  12 

7  91 

4  19 

6  49 
6  48 


2, 788, 421  18  |       6  15 

400, 204  09  i        5  60 

1,428,574  71  8  68 

8, 651, 641  00  7  94 

106. 462  00  8  67 

60. 886  64  4  69 

47, 818  06  5  30 


N  Sales  made  during  years  1874, 75.  '76»  '77,  not  being  reported,  are  not  included  in  this  amount. 
IfTbe  West  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company,  of  which  tnis  organization  is  the  successor,  had  disposed 
of262,751.78  acres  before  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  new  company.     ^       ^       , 
*•  Of  this  quantity  317,061.26  acres  were  conveyed  for  purchase  of  the  first  105  miles  of  road. 
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Table  l^o.  II. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENTS  OP  EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 
Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  for  years  1880  and  1879 


Earnings. 


Passoiger 


Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneoos 


Total 

Miles  of  road  operated 


1880. 


^879. 


Expenses. 


$5, 405, 125  32  $4. 406, 707  38 


15, 218. 507  49 
719,349  84 
681, 818  02 
430, 333  91 


22, 455, 134  58 


1, 816. 735 


12, 067, 895  26 
685, 712  70 
496, 218  28 
384, 142  50 


1880. 


Conducting  transporta- 
tion  $2,138,240  48$1, 588,314  13 


1879. 


Motive  power 
Maintenance  of  cars . . . 
Maintenance  of  way . . . 
General  expenses  and 
taxes 


3,583,453  721  2,706,055  53 
839, 505  83       633, 454  78 
3, 074, 449  29  2, 517. 672  83 


909, 452  89 


18, 040, 266  12 


1. 818. 20 


Total 10,545,102  21 


Net  earnings 11. 910, 032  37 


904,606  06 


8, 350, 193  » 


9,690,072  19 


*  Not  including  Kansas  Pacific  or  Denver  Pacific. 
Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  for  pears  18d0  and  1879 . 


Passenger $5, 819, 794  23,$4, 919, 254  63,  Conducting  transporta- 

I  I  I,     tion 

Freight 13,245,857  7910,934,573  39 

Mail 510,979  38       417,347  23 

Express  238,939  72      208,500  79 

Miscellanenoos ,      692,54176      673,487  12 


Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars  . . . 

Maintenance  of  way 

General  expenses  and 
.    taxes 


Total. 


$2, 204, 109  59  $2, 088, 288  28 

2, 704, 033  03;  2, 165, 419  40 

668, 887  88       740, 124  43 

2, 319, 205  65;  1, 855, 569  25 

4. 917, 885  09!  4, 276, 898  74 


12, 814, 121  24 11, 126, 298  10 


Total 20,508,112  8817,153,163  16; 

MOes  of  road  operated.  2, 492. 26^         2, 325. 25|l  Net  earnings [  7,698,99164  6,026,865  0« 


Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  for  y  ears 

1880  and  1879. 


Earnings. 


Passenger -  $111,813  09 

Freight '  870,055  16 

Mail 10,225  92 

Express 4. 779  82 

Miscellaneoos *  4,979  07 


$93, 142  12  ;  Conducting  transporta* 

I '     tion 

285, 689  71!  Motive  power 

9, 207  46   Maintenance  of  oars. . . 

3, 479  "1    Maintenance  of  way 

8,411  27   General  expenses   and 
taxes 


Total '      501,853  06       399,930  27 

Miles  of  road  operated .  107. 42 


107.42 


Total 

Net  earnings. 


1880. 


1879. 


$60,443  86 
70,311  45 
15, 052  49; 

175, 246  23 


$33,685  05 
52.225  89 
19,808  50 

138,409  00 


21, 762  81         22, 471  82 


342, 816  84       266, 597  26 


150, 036  22       183, 338  01 


Statement  of  the  eamii^s  and  expenses  of  the  subsidized  portion  of  the  Central  Branch  Union 

Pacific  Railroad  for  years  1880  and  1879. 


Earnings. 


1879. 
1880.  By  mileage 

ratio. 


Expenses. 


1879. 
1880.        I  By  mUeage 
I       ratio. 


Passenger $100,659  51 

Freight •  366,597  26 

Mail. 11,342  43 

Express 2,734  41 

Miscellaneous 14, 445  54 

( 
I 

Total 494.779  15 

Miles  of  road  operated .  lOO' 


$79, 507  52  I  Conducting  transporta*  | 

I     tion i  $66,41588 

341,960  45   Motive  power 92,704  45 

5,435  38,  Maintenance  of  oars 26.357  83 

3, 820  12   Maintenance  of  way. ...  123. 106  25 
14, 711  40   General  expenses  and 

;      taxes I  15,001  23i 


$62,246  46 
63,260  51 
13,232  28 
69,882  78 

66,838  54 


445,434  87 


Total 823,585  59'      265,445  57 


100   Net  earnings 171,193  S6|      179.989  30 
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Staiement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  years  1880  and 

1879. 


Bamings. 


1880. 


PMsenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Miles  of  road  operated 


$425, 212  31<    $411, 361  14 


541, 267  04'      427, 992  06 

12, 371  92|        11, 388  24 

12,  344  50         13, 320  86 

1, 678, 248  17   1, 660, 719  76 


Expenses. 


1880. 


1879. 


Conducting  transporta-  i 
tion '    $228,178  05    $194,606  27 


Motive  power 
Maintenance  of  cars  . . 
Maintenance  of  way  . . 
Oeneral  expenses  and 
taxes 


2, 669, 444  00  2, 524, 782  06         Total 


723.11 


711. 56  I  Net  ewmings. 


158, 510  74' 

42, 030  43| 

121, 294  23* 


142, 917  86 

47, 755  25 

155, 019  11 


233, 944  70;      245, 090  69 


783, 958  15 


1, 739, 392  88 


785, 389  18 


1,885,485  85 


Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  for  years  1880  and 

1879. 


Earnings. 

1880.                1879. 

Expenses. 

1880. 

1879. 

Passenger. $596,099  04     $497,885  29 

1 
Conducting  transporta- 
tion   

$380, 588  64 
409,  986  22 
100, 695  44 
494, 796  94 

248,028  44 

$245,743  67 
294.904  51 

Freight 1.871.619  68    1.444.628  15 

Motive  power 

Mi^   

45. 829  07;        35,.739  02 
69,940  87         17  7fU  4.1 

Maintenance  of  cars  . . . 
Maintenance  of  way  - . . 
Greneral  expenses  and 
taxes 

60, 301  56 
420, 208  17 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

3, 708  32 

8, 716  75 

206,163  92 

Total 

2, 587, 196  88  2, 004, 733  62 

Total 

1. 634. 095  68 

1, 227, 321  83 

Miles  of  road  operat'ed. 

721             701. 625; 

Net  eaminzs 

953, 101  20 

777,411  79 

Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  for  years  1880 

and  1879. 


Earnings. 

1880.                 1879. 

1 

Expenses.              |        1880. 

1879. 

PiMweDger    -  - 

$212,423  22     $201,657  54 

252, 709  30       259, 257  63 
20, 89^  04        20, 067  39 
12, 450  00         12  000  00 

Conducting  transporta- 
tion      $102,953  28     $136.948  63 

Motive  power 48, 192  00  )     o«  oo^  j  * 

Maintenance  of  cars  ...        17, 893  17        ^^'  ^^  ** 
Maintenance  of  way  ...       125, 609  98        90, 716  38 
General  expenses  and                         , 
taxes 112,714  21,      114,657  41 

Freight , 

Miiir 

Express 

Miscelliuieous  

26, 074  57 

27, 732  81 

Total 

524.464  13 

.•i20  715  37" 

Tot  1 407. 452  64 

378,  649  86 

Miles  of  road  operated. 

225.333                   200 

Net  earnings 117,  Oil  49      142, 065  51 

Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Saint  Louis^  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 

Railway  for  years  1880  and  1879. 


Earnings. 


1880. 


1879. 


Expenses. 


1880. 


1879. 


Passenger $1, 268, 873  77     $981, 151  12  Conducting  transporta- 

I  I      tion 

Freight 4,697,047  49  4,103.664  78    Motivepower     

Mail. 108,040  52       106,529  26   Maintenance  of  cars 

121, 225  74'        65, 309  25  Maintenance  of  way 


Express 

Miscellaneous 


Totid 

Miles  of  road  operated . 


70, 409  78 


6, 265,  597  30 


681.50 


35, 9f6  86   General   expenses  and 
taxes 


5, 292. 611  27 


684.50 


Total... 
Net  earnings. 


$1, 324, 087  86  $1, 073, 846  23 
918, 541  77j  700, 543  63 
341, 193  02       242, 148  40 


1, 276, 516  94 
214, 888  28 


4, 076, 226  37 


684,896  15 
290,621  66 


2, 992, 056  07 


2, 190, 370  93   2, 300, 555  20 
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Statement  of  the  earnings  aihd  expenses  of  the  Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  for  years 

1880  and  1»79. 


Saminga. 

1880. 

1879. 

Expenses. 

1880. 

1879. 

Paii«<^ng6r  -....^... 

$170,742  95 

ftllL  052  03 

Condacting  transporta- 
tion   

Motive  power 

$104, 875  03 
55,514  34 
27,023  8< 
68,883  24 

Freight 

307, 522  45       227, 844  24 

9,959  33          9,959  33 

12, 309  89          7, 125  57, 

7, 165  23          6, 178  73, 

$79,16125 
57,531  80 

Mair 

Maintenance  of  cars ... . 

MainteDanoe  of  way 

General  expenses  and 
taxes 

17,039  63 

SxpreM 

51,508  61 

MiacellaneouB 

Total 

Total 

507. 699  85       362, 159  00 

256,296  45 

205,831  20 

1                "^ 
Net  earnings 

Miles  of  Toad  operated 

165                   lfi5 

251, 403  40       IfiA-  82fl  «1 

1 

Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4  Railroad  for 

years  1880  and  lCJ79. 


Earnings. 


1880. 


1879. 


Expenses. 


1880. 


Passenger $1, 786, 901  41  $1, 353, 280  62  ;  Condacting  transports- 

1  I  ll     tion $1,078,497  67 

Freight 6,499,980  79  4,883,434  95   Motive  power 1,055,836  81 

Mail. 173,955  50        82,455  84   "  "  "  

Express I        89,707  63        56,085  00 


1879. 


Miscellaneous 


Total 

Miles  of  road  operated. 


6, 430  61 


8, 556, 975  94 


6,236  10 


1,363.50 


6,381,442  51 


991.166 


Maintenance  of  cars. . 
Maintenance  of  way — 
General  expenses  and 
taxes 


348, 309  13 
1, 450, 171  73 


168,843  08 


Total... 
Net  earnings. 


4, 101, 158  42 


4, 455, 817  52 


$782,110  80 
761, 686  16 
210, 379  18 
058,718  35 

116,042  77 


2, 778, 987  35 


3,602.505  16 


Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  ChicagOf  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  for 

years  1880  and  1879. 


Earnings. 


1880. 


1879. 


Passenger $2,558,390  92$2,165,307  36 


Expenses. 


1880. 


1879. 


Freight 

MaU ... 

Express 

Miscellaneoas 


Total 

Miles  of  road  operated 


9, 025. 449  22;  7, 531, 280  00  ,  Motive  power 
188, 913  96       190, 188  65  '  Maintenance  of  cars. 


Condacting  transporta- 
tion     $2,824,816  97  $2, 418, 708  n 


129. 099  51 
413, 019  24 


122, 172  75 
880, 721  42 


12, 314, 872  85 10, 389, 670  18 


1, 326. 75 


1,231 


Maintenance  of  way 

General  expenses   and 
taxes  


Total 

NeteJkmings 


351, 386  05,      316. 006  32 
838, 488  881      580, 117  15 
1, 714, 007  00 


1, 831, 000  68 
764, 146  38 


6,600,437  06 


548,855  57 


5, 573, 370  45 


5, 705, 434  80|  4, 816, 200  73 


Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  for  years 

1880  and  1879. 


Earnings.                    1880. 

1879. 
$91,848  65 

Expenses. 

1880. 

1879. 

• 

Passenger $117,208  57 

Condacting  transporta- 
tion      

$193, 106  68 

1  101,316  80 

178,536  65 

20, 970  30 

$173,471  67 

Freiffht 432,303  61i      452.113  50 

Motive  power 

Midf. 6,766  97 

Express i         4,282  51 

Miscellaneoas 36, 550  81 

7.916  14 
3,859  88 
4,803  35 

Maintenance  of  cars ... 

Maintenance  of  way  . . . 

General   expenses  and 

taxes 

65^138  28 
120,072  70 

26,111  16 

Total 

aOA  M»  7ft 

Total 596.112  47 

560, 041  52 

502.080  02 

Net  eaminm...... 

Miles  of  road  operated .           172. 166 

160 

98.182  45      ittLSiiT  77 
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Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Bailrottd  for  years 

1880  and  1879. 


Earnings.            {       1880. 

1879. 

Expenses. 

1880. 

1879. 

Piieiwnffer 

$848,668  81 

II                                            1 
$268. 515  18    rSnndnAtlnir  traniifMiTtiL.  1 

A  HiMrwaa^u*     ..••.•...•••■ 

1 

627,140  62 

20,667  03 

7.403  51 

tion . . .  .T r 

$243.469  28 
450,363  91 

$186,188  11 

Freicbt Sflfl.ooaifl 

Motive  nower ,..  t  ,.--,,  - 

320,972  10 

SSr  :       :    : :: 

Bxpreas 

28,408  12 
10,498  17 

Maintenance  of  oars  . . . 

MAJntAnAnflA  at  ^tav  . . . 

57,710  98 
S74.  387  44 

45,978  88 
446^888  58 

MiBAAllanAOna 

22,546  09 

14,  500  91'   f^^AnAral    AxnAniiMi  And  ' 

taxes 

Total 

34,907  57 

84.111  81 

Total 

1.275.099  38       968,226  25 

1. 860. 889  18 

1.084.083  98 

Deficit 

Miles  of  road  operated . 

532.2625 

417. 9166 

85,789  80 

96,857  68 

1 

Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  ChicagOj  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bailway 

for  years  1880  and  1879. 


Earnings.                    1880. 

r 

1879.        1             Expenses. 

1880. 

1879. 

Passenger $3,159,050  85 

Freiffbt r^bra.smiw 

$2,273,701  00 

Condaoting  transporta- 
tion  

Motive  Dower 

$1,726,880  60 

2, 031, 468  92 

689,535  11 

2, 160, 829  40 

1.106,068  67 

$884,698  77 
277,988  42 

MjOT. 

Express 

250, 641  301      212,  111  86 
245, 974  45       183, 812  01 

Maintenance  of  oars  . . . 
MaintaiiAnce  of  wav  . . . 

471. 585  81 
1, 368, 499  51 

'M'laiff^llAn4y>llif  . 

104!  947  74       147. 940  10    OAnnrfti    AxneiiMfl  *knd 

1 

taxes ,.... 

2.400.642  84 

Total 

Total 

12,743,841  02  9,668,820  40 

7, 668, 786  70 

5. 408. 859  85 

Net  eaminira 

ijiei  earnings 

Miles  of  road  operated . 

2,670.833 

2,000.50 

6,080,054  32 

4.264.961  05 

Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  for  years 

1880  and  1879. 


Earnings. 

1880. 

1879. 

1 

Expenses. 

1880. 

1879. 

Pisnongfrr 

$169.96101 

1 
$131. 808  02   Condnotfaiff  transnorta> 

|$U7,957  79 

312, 441  70 

16,026  64 

4,648  05 

tion 

Freicbt  '     ana  ai7  ai 

Moti've  DOwer r 

$106,225  30 

MjdT. 

Express 

17,054  89 
4,662  90 

MiUntenance  of  oars  . . . 

Maintenance  of  way  . . . 

General  expenses  and 

taxes 

49, 902  28        42, 183  89 
64, 289  86         64. 206  86 

Mlsoellaneons 

16,966  40 

16, 875  40 

1 

99,801  39 

84,645  53 

Total 

Total 

561.992  51 

481.  200  81 

881, 961  32 

287,261  08 

/ 

Net  eaminirs r 

Miles  of  road  operated. 

183. 69               183.  fi» 

280.041  19 

194,038  78 

Statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Vicksburgf  Shreneport  and  Pacific  Bailroad 

for  years  1880  and  1879. 


Earnings. 


Pissenger 

Preigbt 

MaQ 

Express 

Miscellaneons 

Total 

Miles  of  road  operated 


1880. 


$49,961  05 

104, 712  93; 

5.691  04 

1,683  58 

611  94 


1879. 


Expenses. 


73, 


$41, 638  79  Condaoting  transporta- 

I      tion  ■ 

186,247  80   Motivepower 

4, 174  71  Maintenance  of  oars  . . . 
1, 547  62  Maintenance  of  way  . . . 
822  55 ,  General  expenses  and 
taxes 


162,450  541      184,826  47; 


Total... 
73 ,  Net  earnings. 


i880. 

1879. 

$88,574  62 

18.066  76 

9,232  65 

64,911  18 

12,713  05 

$37,027  32 
17,684  40 
10,249  85 
54,409  86 

17,185  99 

138,498  26 

186,456  41 

23, 952  28 


47, 872  06 
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SiatemcHt  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Missowri,  Kansas  and  Htxas  BaUway  for  years 

1880  and  1879. 


Bftmiiif:8. 

1880. 

1879. 

Bxpensea. 

1880. 

1879L 

PMMnirer  -.r,- 

1821,722  17 

♦714,750  71 

'  Condooting  truuporta- 
tdon 

$560, 132  61 
572,363  53 

,258,965  80 
415. 662  42 

147, 869  97 

N79.057  88 

Freisht 

3,107,240  99  2,465,883  87 

117,fUflA2<       119  072^2 

Motive  i)oww -,---.  r 

503.176  78 

MiSV. 

MaititAiiAnnA  af  AAm  .    . 

218,926  It 
394,903  73 

Bxpress 

61,  675  00:         iM.  77fi  00    MAintAiiAiiAA  nf  ttav  . . . 

'M'lflAAllfLiiAonn  ,  , . , ,  ^  .  ,  , 

55,378  93 

6J  829  80  '  OAnMral    AxnAiiMAa  "anA 

taxciB.  ....*... 

179, 328  21 

Total 

Total 

4.163,860  51 

3,844,291  90; 

1,954.894  33  1.770.387  22 

Ifet  eamiDgR 

Miles  of  roftd  operated 

786 

786 

2.208,966  18  1.578,904  68 

/ 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CENSUS. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Census  Office, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  November  1, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  annaal  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  bureau.  The  last  annual  report  bore  date  the  1st  of  December, 
1880.  In  the  interval  the  field-work  of  the  census  has  been  completed 
in  all  the  departments,  except  those  relating  to  the  statistics  of  ship- 
building, to  the  production  of  petroleum,  the  quarrying  industry,  and 
to  the  population,  resources,  etc.,  of  Alaska.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  proper  agents,  the  field-work  in  these  departments  was 
not  begun  until  long  a^er  the  others  were  in  full  operation,  and  the 
completion  of  the  work  has  consequently  been  delayed.  Only  a  few 
weeks  of  field-work,  however,  now  remain  to  be  performed  by  the  six 
agents  still  employed  in  these  departments. 

The  year  has  also  witnessed  the  rapid  progress  of  the  tabulations  and 
compilations  required  to  reduce  the  raw  material  of  the  enumeration 
into  statistical  form. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  understood  that  nearly  as  many  days' 
labor  are  required  to  complete  the  tabulations  and  compilations  at  the 
central  office  as  are  needed  to  peiform  the  entire  work  of  enumeration 
in  the  field.  An  efficient  enumerator  can,  in  a  city,  or  even  in  a  well-set- 
tled rural  district,  take  down,  upon  a  page  of  his  schedules,  the  names 
of  fifty  persons  living  in  ten  families,  with  all  the  particulars  required 
by  law  to  be  collected,  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  sam^  man  could  dis- 
tribute those  fifty  names  according  to  the  various  classes  of  facts  taken 
for  compilation,  viz,  by  age,  by  sex,  by  color,  by  place  of  birth,  by  occu- 
pation, by  the  places  of  birth  of  parents,  by  illiteracy,  by  conjugal  con- 
dition, ete.,  and  make  all  the  various  combinations  thereof  which  go  to 
form  the  tables  usually  published  in  the  census  reports. 

The  work  of  tabulation  and  compilation  has  been  pressed  forward 
with  great  rapidity,  from  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  felt  that  it 
was  of  the  highest  consequence  to  secure  an  early  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  census.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  bureau  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  the  1st  of  December,  1880,  was  stated 
as  1,084.  The  maximum  of  clerical  force  was  reached  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1881,  when  the  number  of  employes  of  all  grades  was  1,496. 

The  co-operation  of  so  large  a  clerical  force  has  allowed  a  very  rapid 
progress  in  the  compilation  and  tabulation  of  results.  Five-sixths,  at 
least,  of  the  clerical  labor  of  the  census  has  already  been  accomplished. 
The  results  of  the  compilations  are  now  being  put  into  the  form  of  tables 
for  publication. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  population  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  as  finally  determined.  The  total  differs  by  2,917  from 
that  contained  in  the  report  of  this  of&ce  under  date  of  January  7, 1881. 
This,  however,  is  but  the  net  result  of  individual  changes,  amounting  to 
many  times  that  number,  due  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  twice  returned 
in  the  census  (as,  for  instance,  once  at  their  homes,  and  again  in  asylums, 
prisons,  almshouses,  etc.),  and  to  the  supplying  of  the  names,  in  even 
greater  number,  of  persons  ascertained  to  have  been  omitted  from  the 
enumeration. 

Population  of  the  United  States^  according  to  the  Census  of  1880. 

Alabama 1,262,505 

Arizona 40,440 

Arkansas 802,525 

California 864,694 

Colorado 194,327 

Connecticut .*....  622,700 

Dakota 135,177 

Delaware 146,606 

District  of  Columbia i 177,624 

Florida 269,493 

Georgia 1,542,180 

Idaho 32,610 

lUinois 3,077,871 

Indiana 1,978,301 

Iowa 1,624,615 

Kansas 996,096 

Kentucky 1,648,690 

Louisiana 939,946 

Maine 648,936 

Maryland 934,943 

Massachusetts 1, 783, 086 

Michigan ^ 1,636,937 

Minnesota 780,773 

Mississippi 1,131,597 

Missouri 2,168,380 

Montana '   39,160 

Nebraska 452,402 

Nevada.... 62,266 

New  Hampshire 346,991 

New  Jersey 1,131,116 

New  Mexico 119,565 

New  York 6,082,871 

North  Carolina 1,399,750 

Ohio ...: 3,198,062 

Oregon 174,768 

Pennsylvania 4,282,891 

Bhode  Island 276,531 

South  Carolina 995.577 

Tennessee 1,542,359 

Texas 1,591,749 

Utah 143,963 

Vermont 332«286 

Virginia 1,512,565 

Washingt<m 75,116 

West  Virginia 618,457 

Wisconsin 1,315,497 

Wyoming 20.780 

Grand  total 50,155,783 


In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  foand  tables  exhibiting  the  dis- 
tribation  of  fiepresentatives  in  Congress,  according  to  the  Tenth  Census, 
upon  the  plan  heretofore  pursued  in  determining  the  number  to  which 
each  State  has  become  entitled. 

Asecond  series  of  tables  exhibits  the  distribution  of  Representatives 
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according  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Col.  0.  W.  Seaton,  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  bureaa,  who  has  beeu  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  by  that  body 
confirmed  as  my  successor  in  ofQce.  Colonel  Seaton  deems  the  method 
he  has  taken  for  determining  the  nnmber  of  Eepresentatives  to  which 
each  State  has  become  entitled  more  equitable  than  that  heretofore 
employed,  and  in  that  opinion  I  concur. 

During  the  first  half  of  1881,  the  suspension  of  the  work  of  compila- 
tion in  this  office  was  threatened  by  a  very  serious  obstacle,  namely, 
the  failure  of  the  appropriation  for  the  service. 

When,  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  this  office  recommended  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $500,000,  to  complete  the  work  of  the  census,  it 
was  done  in  perfectly  good  faith,  in  the  belief  that  the  sum  named  would 
be  adequate  to  that  end.  At  that  time,  however,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  field- work  in  the  departments  of  mining,  manufactures,  and  social 
statistics,  still  remained  to  be  done.  The  cost  of  completing  that  service 
has  been  found  to  be  heavier  than  was  at  the  time  anticipated.  More- 
over, the  tabulations  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  central  office, 
upon  a  scale  far  exceeding  that  of  any  preceding  census,  proved  to 
be  more  laborious  and  expensive  than  was  expect^.  Another  source 
of  expense  beyond  the  estimates  of  the  Superintendent,  and  one  perhaps 
as  important  as  either  of  the  two  just  indicated,  has  been  found  in  the 
occasions,  which  have  developed  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  for 
securing  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the  statistical  material  brought 
into  the  office  by  the  enumeration,  beyond  the  degree  heretofore  at- 
tempted in  a  census  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  the  several  reports  of  the  Ninth  Cen- 
sus I  felt  compelled,  in  simple  truthfulness,  to  say,  in  respect  to  not  a 
few  of  the  tables  comprised  in  the  three  volumes,  that  the  statistics 
contained  were,  to  a  great  extent,  incomplete  and  defective,  and  that  in 
some  cases  the  material  gathered  by  the  enumeration  was  so  far  defi- 
cient or  inaccurate  that  it  would  be  more  creditable  not  to  publish  the 
tables  at  all,  did  the  Supermtendent  feel  at  liberty  to  suppress  them. 
Beroarks  of  this  character  will  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Ninth  Census. 

During  the  years  that  have  intervened,  the  investigations  and  studies 
of  the  Superintendent  have  deepened  his  conviction  of  the  inadequacy 
and  inaccuracy  of  many  classes  of  statistics  as  gathered  at  previous 
enumerations  under  the  act  of  May  23, 1850. 

It  is  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  any  of  the  three  censuses  taken 
under  that  law  has  obtained  <me-half  of  our  mineral  product,  or  has 
compassed  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  the  defective,  dependent, 
and  delinquent  classes  (the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  idiotic,  paupers, 
and  criminals),  who  have  by  law  been  made  tne  subjects  of  a  special 
enumeration. 

In  regard  to  still  other  large  classes  of  statistics^  the  percentage  of 
omission  or  error  has  not  been  equally  great;  but  m  all  departments 
of  investigation,  concerning  alike  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 
mining  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  education,  public  char- 
ities, the  wages  of  labor,  and  other  departments  of  social  inquiry, 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  have  failed  to  possess  that 
validity  and  authority  which  were  to  be  desired,  by  reason  of  manifest 
or  suspected  error.  Much  was  done  to  improve  the  character  of  all 
classes  of  statistics  to  be  recorded  in  the  census,  through  the  enactment 
of  the  enlightened  law  of  March  3, 1879.  ■ '  Greatly  widened  as  the  scope 
of  the  census  was  by  that  enactment,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  statistical  material  gathered  is  even  more 
marked  than  the  extension  in  amount;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
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valne  of  the  material  brought  into  the  central-office  through  the  new 
agencies  provided  by  the  act  of  1879,  opportunities  for  revision  and  cor- 
rection have  frequently  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  exam- 
ination and  tabulation  of  that  material.  Of  such  opportunities  the 
Superintendent  has  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  availing  himself,  when- 
ever the  cost  was  not  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  results.  Instead 
of  publishing  table  after  table,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do  in  1870,  branded 
as  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  if  not  altogether  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing, the  Superintendent  has  desired,  and  with  great  gratification  he.  is 
able  to  announce  that  he  believes  it  wholly  practicable,  to  bring  every 
class  of  facts  which  have  been  embraced  in  the  publication  of  previous 
censuses  up  to  the  standard  of  absolute  or  approximate  accuracy,  so 
that  no  class  of  statistics  shall  be  put  forth  at  the  Tenth  Census  which 
are  not  sound  and  reliable.  This,  however,  has  involved  the  expenditure 
of  no  little  time  and  labor  in  many  departments.  For  example,  in  the 
department  relating  to  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes, 
three  times  as  much  clerical  labor  has  been  expended  upon  the  returns 
prior  to  taking  them  up  for  compilation  as  was  expended  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  all,  up  to  the  point  of  publication  in  the  census  report  of  1870. 
The  Superintendent  is  confident  that  the  results  will  fully  justify  the 
effort  put  forth. 

From  the  causes  indicated,  viz:  first,  the  unexpected  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  field-work  in  the  departments  of  mining,  manufacture,  and  social 
statistics;  second,  the  weight  of  the  new  compilations  and  tabulations 
undertaken,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  office,  greatly  exceeding  the  Super- 
intendent's estimate ;  and  third,  the  labor  involved  in  bringing  the  sta- 
tistical material  of  the  census  up  to  a  higher  point  of  completeness  and 
accuracy,  the  expenditures  of  this  office  were  so  enhanced  that  it  became 
manifest,  during  the  month  of  May,  that  the  appropriation  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  service. 

In  this  emergency  two  courses  were  open :  first,  to  disband  the  office 
force,  retaining  only  a  small  number  of  clerks  to  prepare  for  publication 
whatever  statistical  matter  had  already  been  compiled,  and,  for  the  rest, 
to  await  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  new  appro- 
priation when  it  should  meet  in  the  December  following;  or,  second, 
to  accept  the  service  of  volunteers,  upon  the  condition  of  their  ex})ressly 
disavowing  any  claim  against  the  government  being  created  by  their 
services,  and  with  their  aid  to  carry  forward  the  compilations  of  the 
census  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  completion. 

Bespecting  this  alternative,  the  Superintendent  conferred  with  the  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  with  the  honorable  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate to  disband  the  office  force  and  discontinue,  for  eight  or  ten 
months,  the  work  of  tabulation  and  compilation ;  and  that,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  employes  of  the  Census  Office  should  be  found  disposed 
to  volunteer  their  services,  upon  the  condition  indicated,  no  legal  or 
political  objection  interposed.  As  the  result  of  this  conference  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  addressed  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, viz : 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Census  Office, 
Wa$hingUm,  D.  C,  May  27,  1881. 
Hon.  Alonzo  Bell, 

Acting  Seoretarg  of  (ke  Interior : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  yoar  attention  to  the  foUowin£  considerations  and  to 
a  suf^gestion  based  thereon. 

By  an  error  of  calculation,  for  which  I  am  ailone  responsible,  the  estimate  for  the 
appropriations  required  for  carrying  on  and  completing  the  work  of  the  Tenth  Cen- 
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sns  were  framed,  as  the  resnlt  proves^  too  low.  The  vast  extent  and  complexity  of 
the  investigations  undertaken  by  this  office  have  caused  a  more  rapid  exhaustion 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  service  than  was  contemplated,  and  I  find  myself 
now  in,  a  position  of  being  obliged  to  suspend  the  work  upon  considerable  portions  of 
the  field  until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  unless  some  exceptional  arrangement  can 
be  made  which  will  allow  the  continuance  of  my  present  office  force. 

Such  a  suspension  would  be  a  matt-er  of  regret  on  two  accounts:  first,  because  the 
public  interest  in  the  results  of  the  enumeration  makes  the  earliest  possible  completion 
of  the  tabulations  and  compilations  of  the  office  a  matter  greatly  to  be  desired ;  and 
secondly,  because  such  a  suspension  would  involve  the  disbanding  of  a  clerical  force 
which  i  sincerely  believe  is  not  surpassed  in  efficiency  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  government.  To  disband  the  force  and  to  recruit  another,  at  a  later  date, 
should  Congress  make  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  carrying  on  the  service, 
would  of  itself  involve  a  certain  loss  of  efficiency.    ^ 

Fully  appreciating  the  fact  that  no  contract,  express  or  implied,  can  lawfully  be 
made  with  any  person  for  services  or  supplies  on  behalf  of  the  government  in  antici- 
pation of  an  appropriation  therefor,  I  venture  to  suggest  whether  it  might  yet  not  be 
consistent  witn  the  provisions  of  law,  as  well  as  decidedly  for  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  to  accept  as  volunteers  in  completing  the  work  of  the  census  during  the 
coming  season  sncn  of  the  members  of  the  present  office  for<^  as  are  willing  to  continue 
in  the  office  under  a  complete  disclaimer  of  any  claim  thereby  to  be  created  against 
the  government,  and  with  a  formal  profession  of  their  willingness  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  their  compensation  to  the  decision  of  Congress,  without  any  alleged  obligation 
to  make  appropriations  on  such  account. 

I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  my  present  force  would  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  be  permitted  to  continue  work  upon  these  terms,  while  the  result  to  the  government 
would  be  that,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  it  would  find  the  tabulations 
of  the  census  completely  finished,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  statistical  tables 
in  type,  ready  for  distribution. 

If  tnis  suggestion  is  deemed  practicable,  I  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  give  effect 
thereto  on  oeing  duly  authorized,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  use  my  utmost  energy  to 
finish  the  work  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  clerical  labor. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

Superintendent  of  Census, 

To  this  communication  the  following  reply  was  received,  viz: 

Dkpartment  of  the  Interior, 

Wfiehington,  June  3,  1881. 
General  F.  A.  Walker, 

Superintendent  Tenth  Census : 

Sir:  I  have  fully  considered  your  letter  of  May  27,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  Tenth  Census  and  the  necessity  of  a  suspension  of  important 
work  unless  some  exceptional  arrangement  can  be  made  which  will  allow  the  contin- 
uance of  your  present  office  force.  Your  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  volunteer  force  (provided  such  can  be  secured,  willing  to  disclaim  all  claims  against 
the  government  on  account  of  services  renderea)  are  fully  concurred  in  by  me. 

The  postponement  of  the  important  work  upon  which  you  are  engaged,  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  clerical  force,  would  work  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  public 
interests,  and  while  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  government  has  no  legal 
right  to  make  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  that  shall  bind  it  in  anticipation  of 
appropriations,  you  are  authorized  to  say  to  all  who  desire  to  serve  without  pay,  and 
with  an  express  disclaimer  in  relation  thereto,  that  all  of  the  facts  necessary  to  a  full 
nnderstauiUng  of  the  case  will  be  laid  before  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

Very  respectfully,  Ac, 

A.  BELL, 

Acting  Secretarij. 

Acting  under  the  aathority  given  in  the  above  letter,*  an  average 


*  The  following  has  been  the  form  used  in  notifying  clerks  and  other  employ^  of 
the  acceptance  of  their  services  as  volunteers,  viz : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtm,  D,  C,  June  22,  1881. 


Sir:  Your  resignation  as  a  clerk  of  class in  the  Census  Office  has  been  leoeived, 

and  is  hereby  accepted  to  take  effect  on  the  15th  instant. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  resignation,  you  will  be 
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force  of  seven  hundred  assistants  lias  been  retained  from  the  15th  of 
June  to  the  present  time.  Not  only  has  no  falling  off  in  efficiency  been 
manifested  by  the  clerical  force  as  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  and 
regretable  condition  of  service,  but  the  average  amount  of  work  done 
in  every  division  of  the  oflSce  has  steadily  improved. 

The  work  in  every  department  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  it  is  my 
confident  expeetation  that  by  the  time  Congress  meets  the  compilation 
of  the  Tenth  Census  will  be  substantially  completed. 

A  comparatively  small  force  will  ftirther  be  required  to  reduce  the 
statistical  matter  to  tabular  form  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  printer;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  eight  months  have  been  saved,  in  the  pnb- 
lication  of  the  final  results  of  the  census,  by  keeping  the  clerical  force 
at  work  during  the  summer,  as  compared  with  what  would  have  taken 
place  had  the  office  been  disbanded,  and  subsequently  organized  a  sec- 
ond time  after  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

While  I  have  spoken  thus  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
Tenth  Census  above  my  estimates  and  calculations,  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  the  census  so  taken  ha4  been  expensive,  as  compared 
with  any  preceding  enumeration,  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for 
the  increase  of  population  and  other  elements  of  expense. 

The  Ninth  Census  cost  three  millions  and  a  third  ($3,336,000).  Our 
population  has,  in  the  interval,  increased  30  per  cent.,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  of  a  census  have  increased  at  least  proportionally. 

An  increase  of  30  per  cent,  upon  three  millions  and  a  third  would 
amount  to  four  millions  and  a  third.  By  the  twentieth  section  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1879,  Congress  provided  only  three  millions  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Tenth  Census,  exclusive  of  printing  and  engraving^  being  a 
million  and  a  third  below  its  proportional  cost,  as  compared  with  the 
census  preceding.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1881,  $500,000  additioufd 
were  appropriated,  making  the  total  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  of  1879  three  millions  and  a  half,  or  $836,000  below  the  propor- 
tional cost  of  the  Ninth  Census.  This  is  all  that  has  thus  far  been 
appropriated  for  this  service,  exclusive  of  the  amount  provided  for 
printing  and  engraving  ($250,000),  and  of  the  amount  appropriated 
($210,000)  to  meet  the  expenses  involved  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  April  20, 1880,  which  act  required  of 
the  enumerators  services  altogether  additional  to  those  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  1879.  Should,  therefore,  an  additional  $540,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  service,  according  to  the  recommendation  hereafter  to  be 
made,  the  expense  of  the  Tenth  Census,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1879,  would  still  be  considerably  below  that  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1870.  But  such  a  comparison  would  not  be  fair  without  refer- 
ence to  the  vastly  wider  range  of  the  present  census,  the  minuter  and 
more  extensive  compilations  undertaken,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  results  obtained. 

The  census  has,  for  the  first  time,  collected  the  statistics  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs ;  of  fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance ;  while,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  information  obtained  has 
been  at  least  double,  in  mere  matter  of  bulk,  what  has  heretofore  been 
obtained. 


permitted  to  continue  at  work  for  such  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent 
may  seem  proper,  upon  the  conditions  indicated  in  your  said  letter,  viz:  That  the 
services  to  i>e  rendered  by  yon  shaU  create  no  claim  against  the  United  States,  either 
expressed  or  implied. 

Very  respectfnllyi 

A.  BELL, 
Acting  Secretarif, 
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In  the  inquiries  respecting  taxation  and  public  debts,  the  investi- 
gations of  the  census  have  been  extended  to  embrace  an  amount  of 
detail  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  public  indebtedness  of  no  other 
country  of  the  world.  In  the  great  field  of  our  mining  and  fishing  indus- 
tries, the  worse  than  worthless  statistics  of  1850, 1860,  and  1870  will  be 
found  replaced  by  a  body  of  economical,  social,  and  technical  informa- 
tion respecting  these  great  and  growiug  interests  which  will  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  country.  There  is  not  one  direction  in  which  the 
published  results  of  the  present  census  will  not  cover  more  ground, 
divided  into  greater  detail,  than  any  preceding,  while  the  character  of 
the  results  will  testify  to  a  more  rigid  examination  and  a  more  careful 
revision  of  the  results  of  the  enumeration. 

Out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  $3,960,000  (inclusive  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  for  printing  and  engraving,  and  of  $210,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  of  April  20, 1880),  $3,860,068  67  have  been  expended, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $2,120  50  on  the  general  appropriation  (all  in  the 
hands  of  the  disbursing  of&cers  of  the  mining  and  fishery  investigations), 
and  of  $97,810  83  on  the  appropriation  for  printing  and  engraving.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  varioufe  objects  of  expenditure,  classified 
under  certain  general  heads. 

It  appears  from  this  exhibit  that  $2,094,947  95*  have  been  paid  to 
enumerators  and  interpreters,  $133,467  64  to  supervisors  of  census,  while 
certain  re-enumerations,  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
have  cost  $8,099  67. 

The  enumeration  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  cities,  conducted 
by  346  special  agents,  cost  $87,086  37.  The  collection  of  the  statistics 
of  mining  industries,  including  both  the  precious  and  the  non  precious 
metals,  l:^th  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  have  cost  $149,897  23, 
while  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  fisheries  has  cost  $45,329  19, 
and  other  investigations  by  special  agents,  smaller  sums.  The  expenses 
of  the  central  office  at  Washington  have  aggregated  $1,063,468  48,  of 
which  $817,359  40  has  been  expended  as  compensation  for  clerks  and 
other  employes. 

*  Tables  F  and  G  in  the  appendix  of  this  report  exhibit  the  rates  of  per  diem  pay- 
ments to  enumerators  in  the  several  supervisors'  districts. 
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The  volunteer  service  thus  far  (to  November  1, 1881)  rendered,  under 
the  arrangements  hereinbefore  detailed,  would,  if  paid  for  according  to 
the  rates  of  compensation  received  prior  to  June  15,  1881,  by  the  seve- 
ral individuals  rendering  such  service,  amount  to  $243,640  92.  This 
statement  includes  both  the  clerical  force  at  Washington,  and  the  ex- 
perts and  special  agents  engaged  upon  field-work,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  their  reports  outside  of  Washington. 

I  regret  to  have  to  add  that,  beyond  the  service  thus  rendered  under 
an  express  disavowal  of  any  claim  being  created  agaiust  the  United 
States  thereby,  a  small  body  of  liabilities  has  unavoidably  been  created 
in  bringing  the  work  of  the  census  to  a  conclusion.  As  soon  as  I  ap- 
prehended the  danger  of  a  deficiency  I  whistled  down  brakes,  and  tried 
to  stop  the  train  before  it  reached  the  draw;  but  a  service  so  gigantic, 
moving  so  rapidly,  has  a  momentum  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
calculate  with  nice  accuracy,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  escape  an 
actual  deficiency  (aside  from  the  personal  volunteer  service  heretofore 
referred  to),  the  office  found  itself  subject  to  certain  calls  for  which  no 
funds  were  provided.    These  were  of  three  classes: 

First.  The  rent  of  the  Main  Census  Building  since  the  1st  of  July, 
1881,  being  at  the  rate  of  $1,083  33^  per  month.  The  lessors  have  ex- 
pressed their  entire  willingness  to  await  the  action  of  Congress. 

Second.  Certain  amounts  from  subsidized  railroads  for  transpK)rtation 
of  officers  and  agents  of  the  census,  amounting  to  $3,642  48.  Even  had 
sufficient  funds  been  available  for  the  payment,  these  accounts  for  trans- 
portation could  not,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  paid,  inasmuch  as  the 
railroads  concerned  are  delinquent  in  respect  to  the  repayment  of  cer- 
tain sums  extorted  as  regular  fare  from  the  a|:ents  of  the  Census  Office 
traveling  under  instructions,  and  presenting  duly  authenticated  orders 
for  transportation  at  government  rates. 

Third.  Certain  miscellaneous  expenses  for  traveling,  for  supplies  and 
for  minor  services,  in  respect  to  which  no  arrangement  could  properly 
be  made  for  postponing  payment.  Being  unwilling  that  the  persons 
entitled  to  these  sums,  generally  in  small  amounts,  should  be  required 
to  await  the  action  of  Congress,  upon  their  just  and  proper  claims,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
following  terms,  viz : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Census  Office, 
Washington f  D.  C,  Octobers,  1881. 
Hod.  S.  J.  Kirk  wood, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  upou  ascertaining,  in  May  last,  that  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Tenth  Census  would  necessarily  prove  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
service,  I  shut  down  as  quickly  and  peremptorily  as  possible  upon  all  sources  of  ex- 
pense. 

With  a  service  so  vast,  however,  and  so  widely  spread,  with  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  hundred  employ^  in  the  Washington  office,  and  with  several  hundred  special 
agents  scattered  over  the  country,  all  the  way  from  Arizona  to  Alaska,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate  closely  the  total  of  unadjusted  accounts,  while  there  were  some  points 
at  which  expenditure  could  not  be  abruptly  terminated  (for  instance,  as  by  recalling 
an  agent  from  a  distant  field  already  nearly  canvassed)  without  a  great  lose  to  the 
service,  amounting  to  the  practical  abandonment  of  what  had  been  done  in  that  field. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  accounts  for  obligations  incurred  at  the 
date  mentioned  proving  larger  than  was  anticipated,  and  of  the  seemingly  imperative 
necessity  of  keeping  u^  some  small  disbursements  in  several  directions  for  the  reason 
just  indicated,  there  will  be  required  to  carry  this  office  through  to  the  meeting  ol 
Congress,  several  thousands  of  dollars ;  it  may  be  three,  it  may  be  five  thousand. 

As  no  appropriation  is  available  for  this  purpose,  and  as  it  would  not  be  creditable 
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to  allow  these  accounts  to  remain  unpaid,  I  respectfully  propose  to  the  department 
that  it  give  its  sanction  to  my  depositing  with  the  disbursing  agent  of  the  department 
a  sum  of  money,  out  of  my  own  private  resources,  sufficient  to  meet  the  charges  referred 
to,  all  accounts  to  be  approved  as  usual  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  ordered 
for  payment  in  the  accustomed  form. 

Should  Congress  consent  to  make  appropriation  for  tbe  uncompleted  work  of  the 
census,  I  can  be  reimbursed ;  if  not,  tne  loss  will  be  my  own — a  loss  I  would  rather 
submit  to  than  have  those  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  government,  or  incurred 
expenditures  on  its  behalf,  suffer  for  my  error  in  calculating  tne  probable  needs  of  the 


service. 


Very  respectfully, 


F.  A.  WALKER, 
Superintendent  of  Ceneus, 


To  this  letter  a  reply  was  received  from  the  department  as  follows,  viz : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Waskingtonj  D,  C,  October  4,  1881. 
General  Francis  A.  Walker, 

Superintendent  of  ike  Census : 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  communication  of  the 
3d  instant,  relative  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  impropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  and  requesting  my  sanction  to  your  depositing  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  from  your  private  meaos,  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  clerk  of  this  depart- 
ment to  meet  certain  obligations  already  incurred,  etc. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  closely  for  the  expend!- 
tares  under  this  head,  and  that  to  abruptly  terminate  all  disbursements  would  neces- 
sarily cause  great  loss  to  the  service,!  hereby  sanctiou  the  proposition  you  make 
for  meeting  these  obligations  from  your  own  private  funds,  to  be  done  througb  the 
disbursing  clerk  or  in  any  other  way  you  may  desire.  In  doing  this,  however,  you 
will  understand  that  I  assume  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  that  such  vouchers 
as  yon  may  pay  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting  any  claim  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  any  risk  that  may  be  incurred  as  to  your  repayment  must  be  assumed  by 
yon,  x>cnding  the  future  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter. 

Should  you  do  this,  it  should  be  officially  communicated  to  Congress  at  its  next  ses- 


sion. 


Very  repectfblly. 


a  J.  KIRKWOOD, 

Secretary. 


UDder  the  foregoing  arrangement  $4,889  97  have  been  paid  out  of  my 
own  private  fim&  in  liquidation  of  these  accounts,  which  are  all  ad- 
justed to  date.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  more  will  probably  be 
required  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, of  which  a  full  account  will  be  rendered.  Should  it  please  Con- 
gress to  make  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  amounts  so  expended,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  made  in  good  faith,  and 
for  the  public  interest.  If  not,  I  shall  accept  the  decision  of  that  body, 
and  regard  the  amount  so  expended  as  my  personal  contribution  to  the 
success  of  a  great  public  work. 

At  the  present  date  the  following  reports  have  been  prepared,  and 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Printer: 

First.  The  report  on  population,  by  the  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  comprising  the  statistics  of  population  by  States, 
counties,  and  minor  civil  divisions,  with  distinction  of  white  and  colored, 
foreign  and  native,  male  and  female.  This  volume  will  be  illustrated  by 
about  seventy-five  quarto  pages  of  maps  and  charts,  all  of  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

Second.  From  the  department  of  fisheries  (Prof.  G.  Browne  Goode, 
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chief  special  agent)  reports  on  the  oyster- industry,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Inger- 
soU;  on  the  whale-fishery,  by  Messrs.  James  Temple  Browne  and  A. 
Howard  Clark;  on  the  river  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Smiley;  on  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliot.  All  the 
reports  in  this  department,  as  in  that  next  to  be  mentioned,  will  be  folly 
illustrated  by  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver. 

Third.  From  the  department  of  power  and  machinery  used  in  mana- 
factures  (Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  chief  special  agent)  reports  on  the 
manufactures  of  interchangeable  mechanism,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Fitch ;  on  the 
water-supply  of  cities,  by  the  chief  special  agent  and  Mr.  Walter  <J^. 
Elliott ;  on  milling  and  the  flouring  industry,  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  K.  Nef- 
M. ;  on  the  water-power  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast,  by  Mr.  Qeo.  F. 
Swain ;  on  the  water-power  of  the  Northwest,  by  Mr.  James  L.  Green- 
leaf;  on  the  water  power  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  Basin,  by  Mr.  D wight 
Porter ;  on  steam-pumps  and  pumping-engines,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Hutton ;  on 
shop-tools,  also  by  Mr.  Hutton. 

Fourth.  A  report  on  the  production  of  cereals  in  the  United  Stat;e8,  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer. 

Fifth.  A  report  on  the  newspaper  press,  by  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North. 

Sixth.  A  report  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  by  Mr.  James 
M.  Swank. 

Seventh.  A  report  on  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  by  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Wyckoff. 

Eighth.  From  the  department  of  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  a  report 
on  the  public  debts  of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  statistics  of 
State,  county,  city,  town,  village,  and  school-district  indebtedness,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  debts  of  the  several  States,  by  the  chief 
special  agent,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  and  a  full  statistical  account  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Kafael  A.  Bay  ley. 

Ninth.  From  the  department  of  meat  production  reports  on  the  cattle 
and  sheep  industry  of  California,  Oregon,  Texas,  Nevada,  Washington 
Territory,  and  Idaho,  by  Mr.  Clarence  Gordon,  chief  special  agent. 
These  reports  are  illustrated  with  maps  showing  the  range  of  cattle  and 
sheep  occupation. 

Tenth.  From  the  department  dealing  with  the  social  statistics  of 
cities,  reports  on  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Austin. 

Eleventh.  A  report  on  the  tobacco  culture  of  the  United  States,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Killebrew. 

Twelfth.  A  report  on  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  during 
the  census  year  1879-'80,  by  the  Hon.  Clarence  King,  chief  specitd 
agent. 

The  work  of  the  printing  office  and  of  the  engraver  is  so  far  advanced 
as  to  justify  the  anticipation  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  reports  will 
be  printed  and  laid  upon  the  desks  of  members  when  Congress  shall  as- 
semble in  December,  or  within  a  few  days  thereafter. 

In  view  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  appropriation  for  this  service,  as  re- 
cited, I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  further  sum  of  $540,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  compensation  of  those  who  have  rendered  services  as 
volunteers,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  Tenth 
Census.  Of  this  sum  about  $330,000  would  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  volunteer  force  of  the  office,  down,  say,  to  the  15th  of  December, 
and  to  the  liquidation  of  the  three  classes  of  obligations  referred  to. 
The  balance  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  all  the  compilations  and 
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tabulatious  remaining  to  be  effected  in  order  to  secure  the  fullest  state- 
ment and  publication  of  the  results  of  the  enumeration. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FEANOIS  A.  WALKEE, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 
Hon.  S.  J.  KiEKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interiob,  Census  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ocioher  25,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  vour  verbal  request,  I  have  caused  to  be  computed  and 
hand  you  herewith  tables  which  exhibit  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  among 
the  several  States,  according  to  their  respective  populations  as  ascertained  at  the  Tenth 
Census,  upon  certain  successive  assumptions  as  to  the  total  number  of  Represeutatives. 

The  present  tables  differ  from  those  contained  in  your  letter  of  January  17,  1881, 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Census,  House  of 
Representatives,  in  that  they  are  based  upon  the  population  as  now  fiually  determined, 
ana  in  that  the  calculations  have  been  made  upon  assumptions  as  to  the  total  number 
of  Representatives  ranging  from  275  to  350,  both  inclusive,  the  range  in  the  original 
tables  having  been  iirom  2^  to  325. 

While  making  these  calculations,  I  met  with  the  so-called  * 'Alabama  paradox^' ,  where 
Alabama  was  allotted  8  Representatives  out  of  a  total  of  299,  receiving  but  7  when  the 
total  became  300. 

Such  a  result  as  this  is  to  me  conclusive  proof  that  the  process  employed  in  obtain- 
ing it  is  defective,  and  that  it  does  not  in  fact  *^  apportion  Representatives  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers ^\ 

This  conclusion  has  been  confinned  by  the  discovery  of  other  anomalies,  and  the  re- 
sult of  my  study  of  this  question  is  the  strong  conviction  that  an  entirely  different 
process  should  be  employed. 

That  heretofore  used  is  the  following: 

The  total  representative  population  of  the  conntiy  is  divided  by  the  proposed  total 
number  of  Representatives.  The  quotient  obtained  is  **  the  ratio  of  Representatives  to 
population/'  or,  in  better  phrase  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants which  would  faU  to  each  Congressional  district,  were  it  ponsible  to  divide  the 
whole  country  into  districts  exactly  equal  in  population.  This  number  may,  for  con- 
venience in  the  discussion,  be  termed  the  modulus. 

This  modulus  is  then  applied  as  a  divisor  to  the  populations  of  the  several  States. 
The  entire  quotient  thus  obtained  for  each  State,  softer  rejecting  the  fraction,  is  evi- 
dently the  minimum  number  of  Representatives  which  can  be  assigned  to  such  State 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  State  having  a  population  less  than  the  modulus,  each  State 
being  entitled  to  at  least  one  Representative). 

Making  a  preliminary  allotment  of  minimums  in  this  manner,  the  sum  of  the  num- 
bers so  allotted  will  be  less  than  the  number  of  Representatives  originally  taken. 

The  difference  must  now  be  made  up  by  increasing  the  allotment  to  certain  States. 
It  wiir  result  from  such  assignment,  of  course,  that  the  average  number  of  inhabit- 
ants to  each  Representative  in  the  State  to  which  additional  Representatives  are 
allotted  wiU  be  less  than  the  modulus,  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  districts  formed  in 
snch  State  shall  have  less  than  their  full  quota.  It  is  the  mode  of  determining  to 
which  of  the  States  the  additional  Representatives  shaU  be  assigned  which  I  believe 
to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  variance  between  the  process  hereto- 
fore employed  and  the  one  which  I  now  propose  begins.  (For  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience the  two  processes  wiU  hereafter  be  characterized  respectively  as  the  old  and  the 
new  method.) 

The  old  method  compares  the  remainders  left  after  the  divisions  above  described, 
and  assigns  an  additional  Representative,  first,  to  that  State  where  the  remainder 
after  division  was  greatest;  next,  to  the  State  where  the  remainder  was  next  in  size; 
and  so  on  in  order  of  rank  of  the  remainders  until  the  difference  is  made  up.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  not  these  remainders  but  rather  the  quotients  which  result  from 
dividing  the  populations  of  the  States  by  the  increased  number  of  Representatives, 
which  uionld  govern  the  aUotment,  and  that  the  additional  Representatives  should 
be  so  assigned  that  the  population  of  the  districts  formed  in  the  State  to  which  ad- 
ditional Representatives  are  allotted  shall  fall  as  little  below  the  average  number  for 
the  United  States  as  possible;  in  other  words,  that  the  districts  ultimately  formed 
from  the  States  so  increased  shall  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  in  population  to 
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that  of  A  district  which  should  he  formed  by  dividing  the  total  popa  atioQ  of  the 
United  States  exactly  by  the  proposed  total  number  of  Representatives.  If  it  were 
true  that  districts  each  containing  a  population  exactly  equal  to  the  ratio  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  population  for  the  United  States  must  first  be  carved  out  of  each  State, 
and  that  enough  districts  to  fill  the  quota  were  afterward  to  be  made  from  the  frag- 
ments left,  then  the  old  method  of  allotment  would  no  doubt  be  the  proper  one.  ui 
that  case  the  largest  remaining  fragments  would  necessarily  receive  the  additional 
Representatives.  But  the  practice  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  law  has  uniformly  aimed 
to  divide  the  States  finally,  after  the  number  of  Representatives  for  eaph  State  has 
been  determined,  in  such  manner  that  in  each  State  the  districts  shall  be  as  nearly 
equal  to  each  other  in  population  as  possible. 

Having,  therefore,  as  before,  made  the  preliminary  allotment  of  minimums  aud 
Ascertained  the  number  of  Representatives  which  must  still  be  assigned^  I  would  then 
determine,  by  trial,  under  what  additional  distribution  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
Representative  in  the  States  whose  representation  is  increased  would  fall  least  below 
the  ratio,  and  distribute  accordingly. 

Tables  C  and  D  subjoined,  enable  us  to  decide  these  questions  readily  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  any  total  number  of  Representatives  up  to  350. 

Table  C  contains  under  each  State  the  successive  quotients  which  arise  from  divid- 
ing the  population  of  the  State  by  successive  numbers  from  one  npT  to  the  highest  final 
number  of  Representatives  which  the  Stat«  can  possibly  receive  when  350  is  the  total 
number  apportioned ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  Representa- 
tive under  each  possible  allotment  of  Representatives  to  that  State  until  we  exceed 
350  Representatives  to  the  United  States. 

In  Table  D  these  results  are  rearranged  as  follows :  After  setting  down  in  the  begin- 
ning the  numbers  where  one  Representative  only  is  given  to  each  State,  the  remain- 
ing resnlt^  are  set  down  in  order  of  their  valne^  beginning  with  the  greater. 

Let  us  now,  for  illustration,  make  the  apportionment  of  293  Representatives. 

We  divide  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  293.  The  result  is  168,503.  Di- 
vide  the  population  of  each  State  by  168,503 ;  the  result  for  Alabama  is  7,  with  a 
remainder.  We  give  7  Representatives  to  Alabama  as  a  minimum;  the  result  for  Ar- 
kansas is  four,  which  is  the  minimum  number  for  that  Stat'C,  and  so  on  with  the 
other  States.  The  population  of  two  Stat^  viz,  Delaware  and  Nevada,  is  not  divis- 
ible by  168,503.  Give,  nevertheless,  1  Representative  to  each.  No  State  can  have  less 
than  one  Representative. 

This  completes  the  allotment  of  minimums,  and,  so  far,  273  Representatives  have 
been  awarded,  as  follows : 


Alabama 7 

Arkansas 4 

California 5 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 3 

Delaware 1 

Florida 1 

Georgia 9 

lUinois 18 

Indiana 11 

Iowa 9 

Kansas 5 

Kentucky 9 

Louisiana 5 

Maine 3 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 10 

Michigan 9 

Minnesota 4 


Mississippi 6 

Missouri 12 

Nebraska 2 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey ti 

New  York 30 

North  Carolina 8 

Ohio 18 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania .■ 25 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Carolina 5 

Tennessee d 

Texas 9 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 8 

West  Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 7 


To  fill  the  quota  to  the  number  proposed,  twenty  additional  Representatives  must 
be  allotted.  What  State  is  best  entitled  to  an  increase?  Consulting  Table  D,  we  find 
that  the  number  next  less  than  168,503,  which  is  therein  set  down,  i^  1^,319,  corre- 
sponding to  19  Representatives  for  Ohio.  Ohio,  consequently,  is  entitled  to  receive  an 
additional  Representative. 

Next  in  turn  comes  Virginia,  which  at  9  Representatives  would  have  168,062  inhabi- 
tants per  Representative.  Then  follows  Missouri,  with  13  Representatives  at  166^796 
inhabitants  each,  and  so  on. 

If,  then,  we  assign  an  additional  Representative  to  the  twenty  States  named  in  Tabls 
D,  in  downward  order,  beginning  with  the  274th  item,  Ohio,  i9  RepresentatiyeB,  and 
ending  with  the  293d  item,  Ohio,  20  Representatives,  with  159,903  inhabitants  per  Rep* 
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resentative,  we  sliall  have  increased  the  representation  in  such  manner  that  the  result- 
ing districts  will  have  populations  falling  as  little  helow  the  United  States  ratio,  or 
modolus,  as  possible. 

Comparing  these  results  with  those  under  the  old  method,  we  find  that  for  15  States 
the  aasi|rnment8  of  additional  Representatives  are  identical  under  both  methods,  while 
the  additional  allotments  made  to  5  States  under  the  new  method  are  withheld  under 
the  old  method  and  awarded  to  five  others.  These  varying  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


States  whose  representation  is  increased  under  the  new  method 
and  not  nnder  the  old.    (293  total  Representatives.) 


Pennsylvania . 
New  York.... 
Massachusetts 

Illinois 

Ohio 

» 


Bepresenta* 
tives,  after 
increase. 


26 
81 
11 
19 
20 


Inhabitants   per 
Bepresentative. 
an»r  increase. 


164,720 
163;  963 
162,098 
161.993 
159,903 


StatM  whose  representation  is  increased  under  the  old  method  and 
not  under  the  new.    (293  total  Bepresentatiyes.) 


Minnesota  — 
Connectioat. . . 
West  Virginia 

Blebraska 

Rhode  Idand.. 


Bepres^ita- 
tives,  after 
increase. 


6 
4 

4 
8 
2 


Inhabitants   per 
Representative , 
after  increase. 


166,154 
155.675 
154. 614 
150,800 
188,265 


Table  E  subjoined  exhibits  in  comparison  the  numbers  of  Representatives  which 
would  be  assigned  to  the  several  States  by  the  two  methods  under  successive  assump- 
tions as  to  total  representation,  ranging  from  275  to  350,  both  inclusive. 
Very  respectmlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  SEATON, 

Chief  Clerk. 
General  F.  A.  Walker, 

St^^fUendent  of  Censm, 
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■Population,  ratios,  fraotiona,  and  members  of  Congress  for  eaoh  State,  on  total 
number  of  members,  from  275  to  350,  inclusive. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkanwae 

California 

Colorado 

Conneoticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

minma 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . . . . 
New  Jersey 

NewTftrk 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  CaroUna 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Tirginia 

WestTirginia 

Wisconsin 


Population. 


40, 871, 840 


1,202,506 
802,525 
864,604 
104,827 
622,700 

146,608 

260,408 

1, 642, 180 

8, 077, 871 

1, 978, 801 

1, 624, 616 
006,006 

1,648,600 
939,046 
648,936 

984,943 
1, 783, 086 
1,636,037 

780,773 
1,181,607 

2,168,880 

452,402 

62,266 

846,001 

1,131,110 

6,082,871 
1, 899, 760 
3,198,062 
174, 768 
4,282,801 

270,631 

996,577 

1,642,869 

1,691,749 

832,286 

1,612,665 

618,467 

1,816^497 


No.  of  Bepr. :  275. 


Batio,  1 :  179,532. 


267 


7 
4 

4 
1 
3 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 

6 
9 
5 
8 

6 
9 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

28 
7 

17 
0 

28 

1 
6 
8 
8 
1 

8 
8 

7 


3, 231, 616 


6,781 

84,307 

146.666 

14,706 

84,104 

146,608 
80,961 

105,024 

25,827 

3,440 

8,827 

98,436 

32,902 

42,286 

110,340 

37,283 
167,207 
21.140 
62,645 
64,406 

18,996 
93,838 
62,266 
167,469 
63,924 

65,975 
143,026 
146,018 
174, 768 
153,655 

06,999 

97,917 

106,108 

156,408 

162,764 

76,309 
79.861 
68,773 


276 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
5 

4 

6 
10 
0 
4 
6 

12 
3 
1 
2 
6 

28 
8 

18 
1 

24 

2 
6 
0 
0 
2 

8 
8 

7 


No.  of  Bepr. :  270. 


Batio,  1 :  178,882. 


267 


7 

4 
4 
1 
8 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
6 
8 

6 
9 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

28 
7 

17 
0 

23 

1 
5 
8 
8 
1 

8 
3 

7 


3,398,666 


10.831 
86,007 

140. 166 
15.445 
86,054 

146,608 
90,611 

111,124 
36,877 
10,500 

14.677 

101,686 

88,752 

46.536 

112,280 

40,588 
178,147 
26,099 
66,246 
68,305 

21,796 
94,638 
62,266 
168,109 
67,824 

74,175 
147, 576 
157,068 
174,768 
168,605 

97,649 

101. 167 
111.  803 
160, 698 
163,404 

81,509 
81,811 
63,823 


276 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 

2 

9 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
5 

4 

5 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 
3 
1 
2 
6 

28 
8 

18 
1 

24 

2 
6 
9 
9 

a 

8 
8 
7 


No.  of  Bepr. :  277. 


Batio,  1 :  178,236. 


o 


259 


7 
4 
4 

1 
3 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
5 
9 
6 
8 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

28 
7 

17 
0 

24 

1 
6 

8 
8 
1 

8 
8 

7 


! 
3,208,216  i      277 


14,853 
89.581 
151. 750 
16.091 
87.992 

146,608 
91,257 

116,292 
47,850 
17,705 

20,491 

104, 916 

44, 566 

48,766 

114,228 

43,763 
725 
82,813 
67,829 
62,181 

29,548 
95.930 
62.266 
168,755 
61,700 

92,263 

152,008 

168,050 

174,768 

6,227 

98,296 
104.387 
116. 471 
165,861 
164,060 

86,677 
83.749 
67,845 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 

2 

9 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
5 

4 

5 
10 

9 
4 
O 

12 
8 

1 
2 


8 
18 

1 
U 

a 

6 
9 
9 
2 

8 

3 
7 
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States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conneoticnt .... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

niin^ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

TTnnftafl 

Kentucky 

Louiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

Kew  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York  

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island ... 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


No.  of  Repr. :  278. 


Ratio,  1 :  177,605. 


260 


7 
4 
4 

1 
8 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
5 
9 
5 
3 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
9 

28 
7 

18 
0 

24 

] 
6 

8 
8 
1 

8 
8 
7 


8,196,640 


278 


19.340 
92,145 
154, 314 
16,782 
89,915 

146,608 
91,898 

121, 420 
58,756 
24,756 

26,260 

108,121 

60,335 

51,971 

116, 151 

46,968 
7,136 
38,582 
70, 393 
66,027 

37,240 
97,212 
62,266 
169,396 
66,546 

110, 211 

156,585 

1, 352 

174, 768 

20, 6U 

98,986 
107,602 
121,599 
170,989 
164,691 

91,805 
86,672 
72,832 


7 
5 
5 
1 
8 

1 
2 

9 
17 
11 

9 
6 
9 
6 
4 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
3 
1 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

8 
8 
7 


No.  of  Repr. :  279. 


Ratio,  1 :  176,968. 


260 


7 
4 
4 

1 
8 

0 

1 

8 

17 

U 

9 
5 
9 
6 
8 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

28 
7 

18 
0 

24 

1 
5 
8 
8 
1 

8 
8 


8, 862, 260 


279 


23,799 
94,693 
156,862 
17, 369 
91.826 

146,608 
92,535 

126, 516 
69,685 
31,763 

31,993 

111,306 

56,068 

66,156 

118,062 

•60,163 
13,505 
44,315 
72,941 
69,849 

44,  oo4 

98,486 

62,266 

170, 033 

69,368 

128,047 
161,044 

12, 818 
174, 768 

35,8991 

99, 573 
110, 787 
126, 695 
176, 085i 
165, 328, 


7 
5 
6 
1 
8 

1 
2 
9 

17 
11 

9 
6 
9 
5 
4 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
8 
1 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 


96,901'  9 
87,683|  8 
76,7911    7 


No.  of  Repr. :  280. 


Ratio,  1 :  176,826. 


261 


7 
4 

4 
1 
8 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
6 
0 
5 
8 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

28 
7 

18 
0 

24 

1 
5 
8 
9 
1 

8 
8 

7 


3,850,264 


280 


28,223 
97,221 
159,390 
18,001 
98,722 

146,608 
93,167 

131,572 
80,329 
38,715 

37,681 

114,  «66 

61,766 

68,316 

119,968 

63, 313! 
19,826! 
60,008; 
76,469 
78,641 

52,468 
99,750 
62.266 
170,665 
78,160 

145,743 
165,468 

24,194 
174, 768 

51,067 

100,206 
118, 947 
131, 751 
4.815 
155,960 

101,967 
89,479 
81,215 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
5 
4 

6 

10 

9 

4 

6 

12 
8 
1 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 

7 


No.  of  Repr.:  281. 


Ratio,  1:  176,699. 


7 
4 

4 

1 
3 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
5 
8 

5 

ao 

9 
4 

6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

28 
7 

18 
0 

24 

1 
5 

8 
9 
1 

8 
8 
7 


261  3,513,901 


281 


32,612 

99,729 

161,898 

•18,628 

95,603 

146,608 
93,794 

136, 688! 
90,9881 
45, 612; 

43,324 

117, 601' 

67,399 

61,451; 

121, 839' 

66,443' 
26,095 
55,6461 
77,977, 
77,403; 


163,299' 
169, 857| 

35,480' 
174, 768' 

66,1151 

100,832 
117,082 
136,767 
10,458 
156,687 

106,973 
91,360 
86,604 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
6 
4 

6 

10 

9 

4 

6 


59,992'  12 

101, 004|  8 

62,266<  -1 

171,292  2. 

76.9221  6 


29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
4 

7 
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Table  A. — PopulaUoHf  ratios^  fraotionSf  jx. — Continued. 


States. 


Ko.of  Bepr.:  282. 


Eatio,  1 :  176,076. 


P 
»§ 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansaa 

CaUfornia 

Colorado.... 

Conneotiont . . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

(}eor^a 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

XiOniaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachoaetta . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire 
Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

WestVirginif.. 
Wisconsin 


7 
4 

4 
1 

a 

0 

1 

8 
17 
11 

0 
5 
9 
6 
3 

5 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 

e 

29 
7 

IB 
0 

24 

1 
5 
8 
9 
1 


262  3,601,428 


86.073 

102,221 

164,390 

10,251 

97,472 

146,608 

94,417 

141, 572 

101, 679 

62,466 

48,981 

120,716 

73,006 

64,566 

123,708 

69,663 
32,326 
61,263 
80,469 
81, 141 

67,468 
102,260 

62,266 
171, 916 

80,660 

6,667 
174, 218 

46,694 
174, 768 

81,067 

101,466 
120,197 
141,761 
16,066 
167. 210| 


282 


7 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 
9 
6 
4 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

It 
t 
I 
1 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

1 
6 
9 
9 

2 


8  ,  111,967  9 
3  93,229  4 
7  ,      89,965     7 


NaofBepr.:  283. 


Batio,  1:174,457. 


7 
4 
4 

1 
8 

0 

1 

8 

17 

U 

9 
6 
9 
6 

a 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

1 
6 
8 
9 
1 

8 
8 
7 


264  3,314,692 


283 


41.306 
104.697 

IMA  QAA 
ICO.  BOO 

19, 870 
90,329 

146,608 

06,036 

146,524 

112,102 

59,274 

64,602 

123,811 

78,677 

67,661 

125,565 

62,668 
38,516 
66,824 
82,945 
84,865 

74,896 
103,488 

62,266 
172,584' 

84,374 

23,618 

4,094! 

67,886 

31li 

96,928 

102,074 
123,292 
146,703 
21,686 
167,829 

116,909 
96,086 
94,298 


7 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 

9 
6 
4 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

It 
t 
1 
t 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

26 

t 
6 
9 

9 
2 

9 

4 

7 


NaofBepr.:  284. 


Batio,  1:178,848. 


264 


7 
4 
4 
1 
8 

0 

1 

8 

17 

U 

9 
6 
9 
6 
8 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
1 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

1 
6 

8 
9 
1 

8 
8 
7 


8,476,788284 


45.604 
107,163 
169.322 

20,484 
lot  171 

146.608 

95,660 

151, 486 

122,640 

66,028 

60,028 

126,881 

84,103 

70,731 

127,407 

66,728 

44.6661 
72,350 
86,401 
88,689 


7 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 
9 
6 
4 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 


121,821 
96,928 
98,596 


12 
8 


82,264 
104, 716 

62,266     1 
173, 148     2 

88,068,    6 


41,424>  29 

9.OO61    8 

68,888,  18 

925;    1 

110,669  26 

102,688  2 

126,362  6 

161, 615  9 

27,162  9 

168,443  2 


9 
4 

8 


NaofBepr.:  286l 


Batio,  1 :  173,233. 


7 
4 

4 
1 
3 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
6 
9 
6 
3 

6 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

1 
6 
8 
9 
1 

8 
3 
7 


I 


265  3,464,506  285 


49,874 
109,693 
171,762 

21,094, 
108,001 

146,608 

96,200! 

156,316' 

132,910 

72,738 

65,518, 

129,931 

89,593 

73,781 

129,237 

68,778. 
50,766, 
77,840 
87,841 
92,199 

89,584 
105,986 

S86 

91.  n8 

69.  U4 

13,886! 

79,868 

1,686 

125.299: 


108,896, 
lt9.41Sj 
156^496 
32,652 
159,058 

126,701 

96,768 

10a,806| 


7 
6 
5 

1 
4 

1 

2 

tt 

18 

11 

9 

5 

4 

la 

9 
4 
7 

12 

s 
1 
2 

6 


8 
18 

1 
2S 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
4 
8 
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Table  A. — Population,  roHoSj  fractions,  ^c—  Continued. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

ArlEansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectioat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Cteorg[ia...... 

UlinoiB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

vKentacky 

lionisiana 

Haine 

Maryland 

JCassaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississip^ 

Missoori 

Ifebraska 

Kerada 

If  ew  Hampshire  — 
Kew  Jersey 

Hew  York 

If orth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon    

Pennsylrania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

'West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin t 


NaofBepr.:  286. 


Batio,  1 :  172,627. 


m 

0) 

► 

1^3 

■ 

35 

bO 

§1 

1 

^t 

a 

3d 

s 

.  o 

Q 

e 

2 

;z5 

S 

266  ,3,452,558286 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 


0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
5 
9 
5 
8 

6 

10 

9 

4 

6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

1 
5 
8 
9 
1 

8 
3 
7 


64,116 

112, 017 

1,559 

21,700 
104, 819 

146,608 

06,866 

161,164 

143,212 

79,404 

70,972 

132, 961 

95,047 

76,811 

131, 055 

71.808 
56,815 
83,294 
90,265 
95,835 

96;  866 

107,148 

62,266 

1,787 

95,364 

76,688 

18,734 

90,776 

2,141 

139,843 

103,904 
132,442 
161,343 
38,106 
159,659 

131,549 
100,576 
107, 108 


7 
5 
6 
1 

4 


No.of  Bepr.:  287. 


Batio,  1 :  172.026. 


& 


otui 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 


3,612,424 


1 

0 

2 

1 

9 

8 

18 

17 

11 

11 

9 

9 

6 

5 

9 

9 

5 

6 

4 

3 

6 

6 

10 

10 

9 

9 

4 

4 

7 

6 

18 

12 

8 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

6 

6 

29 

29 

8 

8 

18 

18 

1 

1 

25 

24 

2 

1 

6 

5 

9 

8 

9 

9 

2 

1 

9 

8 

4 

3 

8 

7 

58,323 

114, 421 

4,564 

22,301 
106,622 

146,608 

97,467 

165,972 

153,429 

86,015 


287 


74, 818 
62,825 
88,703 
92,669 
99,441 

104,068 
108,350 

62,266 
2,939 

98,960 

94,  U7 

28,542 

101,504 

2.742 


104, 505 
185,447 
166,151 
43,515 
160,260 

136,357 
102, 379 
111,315 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1. 

1 

9 

18 

11 


No.  of  Bepr. :  288. 


Batio,  1 :  171,428. 


76,381 
135.966 
100,4561  10 

79,816     6 
132,858     4 


6 

10 

9 

4 

7 

18 
8 
1 
2 
6 

29 
8 

19 
1 


154,267*  26 


2 

6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 


4i 


266  3,771.492288 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

8 

17 

11 

9 
5 
9 
5 
3 

5 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

24 

1 
5 
8 
9 
1 

8 

a 

7 


62,509 

116, 813 

7,554 

22,899 
108,416 

146,608 

98,065 

170,756 

163,695 

92,593! 

81, 7631 
138,9561 
105, 838i 

82,806 
134,652 

77,803 
68,805 
94,085 
95,061 
103,029 

111,244 

100,546 

62,266 

4,135 

102,548 

111,469 

28,826 

112,358 

3,340 

168,619 

105, 103 
138,437 
170,935 
48,897 
160,858 

141, 141 
104,173 
115, 501 


7 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 
1 
9 

18 
U 

9 
6 
10 
5 
4 

6 

10 

9 

4 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
6 

30 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 


Ko.  of  Bepr. :  289. 


Batio,  1 :  170,836. 


► 

»§ 

o 


s 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 
5 
9 
5 
3 

5 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

25 

1 
5 
9 
9 
1 

8 
8 

7 


I 


i 


270  3,245,890 


66,660 

119, 185 

10,519 

23,492 

110, 195 

146,608 

98,658 

4,665 

2,841 

99,116 

87,100 
141, 921 
111,  175 

85,771 
136, 431 

80,768 
74,736 
99,422 
97,483 
106,687 

118,860 

U0,782 

62,266 

6,821 

106,106 

128,656 
38,070 

123.032 

3.933 

12,016 

106,696 

141,402 

4,844 

54,234 

161,451 

145,886 
105,962 
119,652 


289 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 
10 
6 
4 

6 

10 

9 

4 
7 

18 
3 
1 
2 

7 

80 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
4 

8 
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Table  A. — PopulatioUf  ratios,  fractions,  ^o. — Continued. 


Stat«8. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California.  

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida *. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

iCansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

Ohio r 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania .... 

Rhode  Island  — 
Sonth  Carolina  .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


NcofBepr.:  290. 


Batio,  1 :  170,246. 


270 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 
5 
9 
5 
3 

6 
10 
0 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

25 

1 
5 
9 
9 
1 

8 
8 

7 


8,404,920  290 


70,783 

121,541 

13,464 

24.081 

111,962 

146,608 

99.247 

9,966 

13,443 

105,595 

92,401 
144.866 
116,476 

88,716 
138,198 

83,713 
80,625 

104,723 
99,789 

110, 121 

125,428 

111,  910 

62,266 

6,499 

109, 640 

145,787 
37, 782 

133,634 

4,522 

26,741 

106,285 

144,347 

10,145 

59,535 

162,040 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

9 
6 
10 
5 
4 

5 

10 

9 

4 

7 

18 
8 
1 
2 
7 

80 
8 

19 
1 

25 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 


150,597  9 
107,719,  4 
123,775  8 


No.  of  Repr. :  29L 
f 


Ratio,  1 :  169,66L 


270 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 

5 
9 
5 
8 

5 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

29 
8 

18 
1 

25 

1 
5 
9 
9 
1 

8 
8 
7 


3,662,870291 


74, 878, 

123. 881> 

16. 389 

24,666 

113,717 

146,608 
99,832 
15, 231 
23,973 

112,030 

97,666 
147, 791 
121, 741 

91,641 
139, 953 

86,638 

86, 475 

100,988 

102,129 

113,631 

132,448 

113,080 

62,266 

7,669 

113,150 

162,702 
42,462 

144,164 

5,107 

41, 366 

106,870 

147,272 

15,410 

64,800 

162,625 

155,277 
109, 474 
127,870 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

9 
6 
10 
5 
4 

6 

10 

10 

4 

7 

18 
8 
1 
2 
7 

30 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

0 
4 

8 


No.  of  Repr. :  292. 


Ratio,  1 :  169,080. 


7 
4 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 
5 
9 
5 
3 

5 
10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

30 
8 

18 
1 

25 

1 
5 
9 
9 
1 

8 
8 
7 


271   3,550,660292 


78,945, 

126,205 

19,294 

25,247, 

115,460: 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 


146,608     1 

100,413*   1 

20,460     9 

34,431   18 

118,421   12 


102,895 
150,696 
126,970 
94,546 
141,696 

I 

89,543 

92,285 

115, 217 

104,453 

117, 117j 

139,420 

114, 242 

62,266 

8,831 

116,636 

10,471 

47, 110 

154,622 

5,688 

55,891 

107,451 

150,177 

20,689 

70,029 

163,206 

159,925 
111,  217 
181,937 


9 

6 

10 

5 

4 

5 

10 

10 

5 

7 

18 
3 
1 
2 

7 

30 
8 

19 
1 

25 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
4 

8 


No.  of  Repr. :  293. 


Ratio,  1 :  168,503. 


s  © 
9  * 

II 


271   3.707.027 


7 
4 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 
5 
9 
5 
8 

5 

10 
9 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

30 
8 

18 
1 

25 

1 
5 
9 
9 
1 

8 
8 
7 


o 
-3 

a 


82,984 

128,513; 

22,179 

25,824 

117, 191 

146,608 

100.990 

25.653 

44,817t 

124,766| 

108,088)' 
153, 58ll 
132,163 
97,431; 
143,4271 

92,428 

98,055 

120.410 

106,761 

120,579 

146,344 

115,896 

62.266 

9,985' 

120,098 

27,781 

51,726i 

165,0081 

6,965. 

70,816 

i 
106,028 

168,062 
26^882 
75,222 

163,788 

164,541 
112;  948 
18^976 


203 


7 
5 
5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 

6 

10 

6 

4 

& 
10 
10 

5 

7 

18 
3 

1 
3 
7 

30 

8 
10 

1 
25 

2 
0 

0 
0 
2 

0 
4 

8* 
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Table  A. — Population,  ratioa,  fractiouBf  fo, — Continaed. 


States. 


No.  ofRepr. :  204. 


Batio,  1 :  167,080. 


ll 

9' 


1 


Total 278 


Alabama — 
Arkansas... 
Califoniia... 

Colorado 

Connectioiit 


Delaware 
Florida . . 
Georgia. . 
minoU  . . 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Kentacky 
Louisiana. 
Maine  .... 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  — 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  — 
New  Jersey 4 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Bhode  Island . . 
Sooth  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia  

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


3,526,450204 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

0 

18 

11 

5 
0 
6 
8 

5 
10 
0 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

80 
8 

10 
1 

25 

1 
5 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

7 


86,005 

130,805 

25,044 

26,307 

118, 010 

146,608 

101,563 

30,810 

55,131 

131, 071 

113,:i45 
156,446 
137, 320 
100,206 
145,146 

05,203 
103.785 
125,567 
100,053 
124, 017 

153,220 

116, 542 

62,266 

11, 131 

123,536 

44,071 

56, 310, 

7,302 

6,838, 

84,64ll 

108, 601 

155,0271 

30,080 

80,370 

164,356 


7 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 
1 

0 
18 
12 

10 
6 

10 
5 

4 

5 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
7 

30 
8 

10 
1 

25 

2 
6 
0 
0 
2 


1,105  0 
114,067!  4 
130,087'    8 


No.  ofBepr. :  205. 


BatiQ,  1 :  167,360. 


P 

if 


& 


278 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 
1 
0 

18 
U 

0 
5 
0 
5 
3 

5 
10 
0 
4 
6 

12 
2 
0 
2 
6 

30 
8 

10 
1 

25 

1 
5 
0 
0 
1 

0 
3 
7 


•a 


3,682,060205 


00,085 

133.085 

27,804 

26,067 

120,620 

146,608 

102,183 

35.040 

65,301 

137,341 

118, 375 
150,206 
142,450 
103, 146 
146,856 

08,143 
100,486 
180,607 
111,333 
127,437 

160,060 

U7,682 

62,266 

12,271 

126,056 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

0 

18 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

5 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
7 


62,071<  80 

60,870  a 

18,222  10 

7,408  1 

08,801  26 


100,171 

158,777 

36,110 

85,500| 

164,026. 


2 
6 
0 
0 
2 


6,825  0 
116,377,  4 
143,0771    8 


No.  ofBepr.:  206. 


Batio,  1 :  166,706. 


274 


3,660,610206 


7 
4 

6 
1 
8 

0 

1 

0 

18 

U 

0 
6 
0 
5 
3 

6 

10 

0 

4 
6 

18 
2 
0 
2 
6 

80 
8 

10 
1 

25 

1 
6 
9 
0 
1 

0 
3 

7 


04,040 

135,345 

30,710 

27,532 

122,315 

146,608 

102,608 

41.025 

75,561 

143,556 

123,460 
162,121 
147,535 
105. 071 
148,551 

100,068 
115, 135 
135.782 
113,503 
180,827 

45 

118, 812 

62,266 

13, 401 

180,846 

70,021 

66,300 

28.057 

7,078! 

U3,016, 


100,736 

161,602 

41,20^, 

00,504; 

165,4011 


7 
6 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
7 

30 
8 

10 
1 

26 

2 
6 
0 
0 
2 


11,410  0 
118,072  4 
147, 032     8 


No.  ofBepr.:  207. 


Batio,  1 :  166,238. 


274 


7 
4 

5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

0 

18 

11 

0 
6 
0 
5 
8 

6 
10 
0 
4 
6 

18 
2 
0 
2 
6 

30 
8 

10 
1 

25 

1 
5 
0 
0 
1 

0 
8 

7 


8,828,408 


08,874 

137,503 

33,520 

28,004 

124,001 

146.608 

103,260 

46,088 

85,677 

140, 738 

128.518 
164,081 
152,508 
108,781 
150,287 

103,778 
120,755 
140,840 
115, 841 
134,100 

7,851 

110,036 

62,266 

14,525 

183, 718 

06,881 

60,886 

30,635! 

8,535i 

127,066 

U0,208 

164, 412 

46,262 

05,652 

166,053 

16,468 
110, 758 
151,866 


207 

~~7 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

1 

0 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

18 
8 
1 
2 

7 

30 
8 

10 
1 

26 

2 
6 
0 
9 
2 

0 

4 
8 
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Table  A. — Population,  ratios,  fractions,  ^o. — Continued. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat  — 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  .'- 

TCahsas  

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaobusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


No.  ofBepr. :  298. 


Ratio,  1 :  185,676. 


277 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

0 

18 

11 

9 
6 
9 
5 
8 

5 
10 
9 
4 
6 

13 
2 
0 
2 
6 

80 
8 

19 
1 

25 

1 
.6 
0 
9 
2 

9 
3 

7 


3,479,088208 


102, 773 

189, 821 

36, 314 

28,651 

125,672 

146,608 

103, 817, 

51,096 

96,703| 

155,865 

133,531 
2,040 
157,606 
111.566 
151,908 

106,563 
126,325 
145.853 
118,060 
137, 541 

14,592 

121,050 

62,266 

15,639 

137,060 

112,501 

74,342 

50,218 

9,092 

140, 991 

110, 855' 

1,521 

51,275 

100,665 

934 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 
0 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 


31 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 


21,481  9 
121. 429  4 
155. 765     8 


No.ofRepr.:  299. 


Ratio,  1 :  165,122. 


277 


7 
4 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 
9 
5 
3 

5 

10 

9 

4 
6 

13 
2 
0 
2 
6 

30 
8 

19 
1 

25 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 

7 


3,632,546299 


106,651 

142,037 

39,084 

29,205 

127,334 

146,608 
104,371 
56,082 
105, 675 
161, 959 

138, 517 
5,364 
162.502 
114,336 
153, 570 

109,333 
131,865 
150,839 
120,285 
140,865 

21,794 

122,1581 

62,266 

16, 747 

140,384 

129.211 

78,774 

60,744 

9.646 

154,84]! 

U1.409 

4,845; 

56,2611 

105.6511 
2.042' 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

18 

12 

10 
0 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 

7 

31 
8 

10 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
0 
2 


26.467  9 
123,091'  4 
159. 643     8 


No.  of  Repr. :  800. 


Ratio,  1 :  164,571. 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

18 

12 

9 
6 
10 
5 
3 

5 
10 
9 
4 
6 

18 
2 
0 
2 
6 

30 
8 

19 
1 

26 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 

7 


280  3,291,460300 


110. 508 

144.241 

41,839 

29,756 

128,987 

146,608 

104,922 

61, 04i; 

115,593 

3,449 

143.476 

8,670 

2,080 

117, 091 

155,223 

112,088 
137. 375 
155.798 
122,489 
144, 171 

28,957 

123,260 

62.206 

17.849 

143,690' 

145,741 

83,1821 

71, 213 

10, 197. 

4,045 

111.960 

8,151 

61,220 

110, 610 

8.144 

31,426 
124,744 
163,500 


7 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

0 
19 
12 

10 

6 
10 

6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
7^ 

31 

8 
19 

1 
26 

2 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 
4 

8 


Not  of  Repr.:  301. 


Ratio,  1  :  164,024. 


281  |3. 280. 506   301 


7 
4 
5 
1 


0 

1 

9 
18 
12 
I 

9  I 
6 

10  I 

5  I 


9> 
4  * 

6  I 

18 

0  I 

?' 
6  I 

1 

30  I 

8  I 
19 

1 
26  ; 

j: 

9  ' 
9 

2  I 

9 

3  I 
8  ! 


114. 337: 

146, 429 

44,574 

80.303 


3  >    130,628 


114.823 
142,845 
160,721 
124,677 
147,453 

36,068 

124.354 

32,266, 

18,943! 

146,972' 

162,151 
87,558 
81.606 
10,744 
18,267J 

112,507! 
11,433 
66,143 

115, 533 

4,238. 


34  J 
385l 


8 
5 

5 

1 
4 


146,608  1 

105,460  1 

65,964  • 

125,489  19 

10,018  13 


148,399  10 

11.952  6 

8,450  10 

119, 826  6 

3  !    156.864  4 


126,3851 
3,305| 


6 
U 
10 

5 

7 

18 
3 

1 

2 

7 

81 
8 

19 
1 

26 

3 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 
4 

8 


CENSUS. 
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Tablb  a. — Population,  ratios,  fractions,  ^o.~^ontiDiied. 


States. 


Total 


Alabama . . . 
Arkansas. . . 
California. . . 

Colorado 

Conneotioat. 


Delaware 
Florida.., 
Oeorjda. . 
Illinois... 
Indiana. . 


Iowa 

Ksnias  ... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine  — 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Missouri. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .... 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsjlyania . . 


Bhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


No.  ofBepr. :  302. 


Batio,  1 :  168,481. 


288 


8, 100, 217  802 


7 
4 

5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

18 

12 

0 
6 
10 
5 
8 

5 
10 
10 

4 
9 

13 
2 
0 
2 
6 

81 

19 

1 

28 

1 
9 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 

8 


118, 138 

148. 601 

47,289 

30,846 

132, 257 

146,608 
106. 012 

70,861 
135, 213 

16,529 

153.286 

15,210 

13,880 

122,541 

158,493 

117,538 
148,275 
2,127 
126.849 
150, 711 

43,127 

125,440 

62,266 

20,029 

150,280 

14,960 
91,902 
91,928 
11.287 
82,385 

113, 050 
14,691 
71,080 

120,420 
5.324 

I 

41,236 

128, 014 

7,649 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
7 

31 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
10 
2 


4 

8 


No. ofBepr.:  a(^. 


Batio,  1:162.942. 


288 


7 
4 

5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

18 

12 

9 
6 
10 
5 
3 

6 
10 
10 

4 
6 

18 
2 
0 
2 
6 

31 
8 

19 
1 

26 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 
8 


3.258,754308 


121, 911 

160, 757 

49,984 

31,385 

133,874 

146,608 
106,551 

75,702 
144. 915 

22,997 

158,137 

18,444 

19,270 

125,236 

160, 110 

120,233 
153,665 
7,517 
129,005 
153,945 

50,134 

126,518 

62, 266 

21,107 

153,464 

81,668 
96,214 
102,164 
11.826 
46,399 

113, 589 
17,926 
75, 881 

126,271 
6,402 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
8 
1 
2 

7 

31 
8 

20 
1 

26 

2 
6 
0 
10 
2 


46,087  9 


129,681 
11,961 


4 

8 


No.of  Bepr. :  804. 


Batio,  1 :  162,406. 


284  8,248,036 


7 
4 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
8 

5 

10 

10 

4 

6 

18 
2 
0 
2 
6 

31 
8 

19 
1 

26 

I 
0 
9 
9 
3 

9 
8 

8 


126,663 

152, 901 

52,664 

31,921 

135,482 

146,608 
107,087 

80,626 
154,563 

29,429 

555 

21,660 

24,630 

127,916 

161, 718 

122, 913 
159,025 
12,877 
131,149 
157, 161 

57,102 

127,690 

62,266 

22,179 

156,680 

48,285 

100,502 

112,348 

12,362 

60,335 

114,125 
21. 141 
80,705 

130,096 

7»474' 

60, 911! 

131, 2391 

16, 249 


804 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
7 

31 
9 

20 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 
4 

8 


No.  of  Bepr.:  305. 


Batio,  1 :  161,878. 


9 


287 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
6 

13 
2 
0 
2 
6 

31 
8 

19 
1 

26 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 

8 


X 


2,913,789  305 


129,894 

156, 033 

65,329 

32.454 

137,081 

146,608 
107, 620! 

85,323 
2.284' 

86,826 

5.885 

24,868 

29,960 

180, 681 

1,444 

125,578; 

2,482' 

18, 2071 

133, 281: 

169, 359' 


64,808: 

104,766 

122,475, 

12,895 

74, 193^ 

114,658| 
24.339! 
85,502 

134,892 
8,540 

55,708 

132,838 

20,513 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
0 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 


64,031;  18 

128.656  3 

62,266  1 

23,246  2 

169, 878  7 


31 
9 

20 
1 

26 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

9 
4 

8 
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Table  A. — TopulaHon,  ratios,  fractions,  fo* — Continued. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

ArkaDsas 

California 

Colorado 

Coimeoticat 

Delavrare 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

Kew  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Bhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia-. 
Wisconsin 


NoofBepr.:  806. 


Ratio,  1 :  161,344. 


I 


289 


7 
4 

5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 
11 
10 

4 

7 

13 
2 
0 
2 

7 

31 
8 

19 
1 

26 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 

8 


2.742,924306 


133,097 

157, 149 

57,974 

32,983i 

138,668 

146,608 

108,149 

90,084 

12,335 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

19 


42,173  12 


11,175 

28,032 

35,250 

133,226 

3,660 

128,223 

8,301 

23,497 

135,397 

2,189 

70,908 

129, 714 

62,266 

24,303 

1,708 

81,207 

132,526 
13,424 
87,947 

U5,187 
27,513 
90,263 

189,663 
9,608| 


10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

18 
8 
1 
2 

7 

31 
9 

20 
1 

26 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 


60,469'    9 

134,425^    4 

24,745     8 


No.  of  Bepr.:  807. 


Ratio,  1 :  160,819. 


S 

► 

Q 


o  a 


7 
4 

6 

1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
2 

a 

2 

7 

81 
8 

19 
1 

26 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 

8 


s 


289  2,894,649307 


136,772 

159,249 

60,590 

33,508 

140,243 

I 

146,608 

108, 674 

94,809 

22,310 

48,478 

16,425 

31,182 

40,500 

135,851 

5,660 

130,848 


8 
6 
0 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 


14,076  11 


28,747 

137,497 

5,864 

77,733 

130,764 

62,266 

25,353 

5,383 

97,482 
113, 198 
142,501 

13,04d 
101,597 

115,712 
80,663 
94,988 

144, 878 
10,648 


10 
0 
7 

13 
8 
1 
2 
7 

32 
9 

20 

1 

27 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 


65,194     9 

136,000     4 

28,945     8 


No.  of  Bepr.:  808. 


Batio,  1 :  160,297. 


290 


7 
5 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
2 
0 
2 

7 

81 
8 

19 
1 

26 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 
8 


2,885,210 


140,426 

1,040 

63,209 

34,030 

141,809 

146,608 

109,196 

99,507 

32,228 

64,787 

21.645 

84,314 

45,720 

138,461 

7,748 

133,458 
19. 818 
33,967 

139,585 
9,618 

84,619 

131,808 

62,266 

26,397 

9,087 

118,664 
117, 874 
152.419 
14,471 
115, 169 

U6,234 
38,795 
99.686 

149,070 
11,692 

69,892 

187,566 

83,121 


n 


308 


8 
6 
5 
1 
4 

1 

2 
10 
19 
12 

10 

6 
10 

6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

18 
81 
1 
2 

7 

82 

9 
20 

1 
27 

2 

6 
10 
10 

2 

9 

4 

8 


No.  of  Bepr.:  800. 


Batio,  1 :  150,778. 


1^ 


291 


7 
5 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
2 
0 
2 
7 

31 
8 

20 
1 

26 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 
8 


2,875,042  300 


144,059 

8.635 

65,804 

34,540 

143,866 

146.008 

109.715 

104. 178 

42,080 

60,065 

26,885 

87.428 

50,010 

141^056 

9,834 

136,058 
25,527 
39,157 

141,661 
18,151 

91,366 
132,846 
62,266 
27,436 
13,670 

130,763 

131,636^ 

2,502^ 

14,900 

138,663 

116,758 

86,000 

104,857 

153,747 

13,780 

74,568 

180,128 

87,278 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

2 
10 
10 
IS 

10 

« 

10 

« 

4 

« 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 

8 
1 

S 
7 


1 
27 

2 

• 
10 
10 

2 

4 
8 


CENSUS. 
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Table  A. — Population,  ratiosy  fraotiona,  ^o, — Continued. 


States. 


Total 


Alabama — 
Arkanaaa . . . 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 


Delaware 
Florida  . . 
Georgia. . 
minoia... 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kanwas  ... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Maasa4;huBett8 . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisaiBsippi  — 


MiMonri 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampahlre 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode  Island  .. 
8oath  Carolina. 

Tenneesee 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia , 

"West  Virginia. 
^Wisconsin 


NcofRepr. :  310. 


Ratio,  1 :  150,262. 


s 

t» 

11 

t 

'^ 

t^ 

3 

SI 

H 

SO 

o 

53 

.o 

^1 

e 

M 

525 

s 

291 

8, 026, 008 

7 
5 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

0 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

6 
11 
10 

4 

7 

18 
2 
0 
2 

7 

81 
8 

20 
1 

26 

1 
6 
0 
0 
2 

0 
3 
8 


310 


147, 671 

6,215 

68,384 

35,065 

144, 014 

146,608 

110, 231 

108, 822 

61,803 

67,157 

31,005 
40,524 
56,070 
143,636 
11,888 

138,633 
31,203 
44,317 

143, 725, 
16,763 

07,074' 
133, 878| 
62,266 
28.4671 
16,282 


145,740 

125,6541 

12,822 

15,506 

142, 070 

117, 260 

40,005 

109, 001 

158,301 

13,762 

70,207 

140,671 

41,401 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

32 
0 

20 
1 

27 

2 

6 

10 

10 

S 

10 
4 

8 


No.of  Repr.:  811. 


Ratio,  1 :  158, 750. 


$ 

> 

1 

2^ 

1 

S'0 

.    © 

o 

^S 

:S 

.  o 

s 

s 

203 

2,857,500 

7 
0 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

0 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 

11 

10 

4 

7 

18 
2 
0 
2 
7 

32 
8 

20 
1 

26 

1 
6 
0 
10 
2 

9 
8 

8 


o 

•a 


151, 255 

8,775 

70,044 

35, 577 

146,450 

146,608 

110, 743 

113,  430 

61,621 

73, 301 

87, 115 
43,596 
61,100 
146, 106 
13,036 

141,103 
36.835 
40,437 

145, 773 
20,347 

104,630 

134,002 

62,266 

20,491 

10,866 

5^871 

130.750 

23,06^ 

16,018 

155,301 

117, 781 
43,077 

113,600 

4,249 

14,786 

83,815 

142, 207 

45,497 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

19 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

32 
9 

20 
1 

27 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

8 


Ko.ofRepr.:  812. 


Ratio,  1 :  158, 241. 


7 
5 
5 
1 
8 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 

11 

10 

4 

7 

18 
2 
0 
2 

7 

82 
8 

20 
1 

27 

1 

6 

9 

10 

2 

0 
8 

8 


204  2,848,486312 


154, 818 
11,320 
73,480 
36,086 

147,077 

146,608 

111,  252 

118,  Oil 

71.292 

79,409 

42,205 
46,650 
66,280 
148, 741 
15,972 

148,738 
42,434 
54,527 

147,809 
23,910 

111,  247 

135,920 

62,266 

80,509 

23,429 

19,159 
133,822 
33,242 
16,527 
10,384 

118,290 
46, 131 

118,190 

9,339 

15,804 

88.896 

143, 734 

49,569 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

19 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

82 
0 

20 
1 

27 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


No.ofRepr.:  313. 


Ratio,  1 :  157, 736. 


II 


& 


295 

¥ 
5 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

6 
11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
2 
0 
2 
7 

82 
8 

20 
1 

27 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 
8 

8 


2,839,220,  813 


617 

18,845 

76,014 

36. 591 

149, 492 

146,608 

111,  757 

122,556 

80,887 

85,469 

47,255 
49,680 
71,330 
151,  266 
17,992 

146,263 
47, 989 
59,577 

149,829 
27,445 

117, 812 

136, 930 

62,266 

31, 519 

26,964 

85,819 
137,862 
43,342 
17,032 
24,019 

118, 795 
49, 161 

122, 7351 
14.389! 
16,814 

02,941 

145,249 

53,609 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

82 
9 

20 
1 

27 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

6 


44  s  I 
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Tablb  a. — PopulaHorif  ratioBj  fraotionSf  ^c. — Continued. 


States. 


Total 


Alabama.... 
ArkanMS... 
California... 
Colorado.... 
Coxmeciicnt 


Delaware . 
Florida.. 
G<*orgia.. 
niinois  .. 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky 
Loaisiana. 
Maine  .... 


Maryland...... 

Massachusetts 

y         Michigan 

^         Minneflota 

Mississippi... 


Missouri ■ 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  — 

Pennsylvania . . 


Bhode  Island . . 
Sonth  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Yeimont 


No.ofBepr.:  814. 


Batio,  1:157,234. 


s 

II 

If 

%-® 

o 

{25 


No.ofRepr.:  815. 


295  2,987,310  314 


Virginia 

"We«t  Virginia 
Wisconsin.... 


8 
5 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
2 
0 
2 
7 

82 
8 

20 
1 

27 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

0 
8 

8 


4,633, 

1«,  355 

78,524' 

37,093 

150.998 

146,608 

112,259 

127,074 

90,425 

91,493 

62,275 
52,692 
76,350 
153,776 
20,000 

148,773 
58,511 
64,597 

151, 837 
80,959 
I 

124.338 

137. 934 
62,266 
32,523! 
80,478 

51.883 
141, 878 
53,382 
17,534 
87,578 

119,279 
52,173 

127,253 
19.409 
17. 818, 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 
10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

82 
9 

20 
1 

27 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 


Ratio,  1:156,784. 


s 

p 

El  • 

il 

o 

• 

o 

{25 


295 


97,459  10 

146, 756     4 

67,625     8 


3,134,810  315 


8 
6 
6 
1 
8 

0 
1 
9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
4 

5 

11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
2 
0 
2 

7 

82 

.  8 

20 

1 

27 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

0 
3 
8 


8,633 

18,855 

81,024 

37,593 

152,498 

146.608 

112,759 

181, 574 

99, 9?5 

97,493 

67,275 
55,692, 
81,350 
156,276 
22.000 

151,273 

59,  on; 

69,597 

153,8371 

84,459 

180,838 

138,934 

62.266 

33,523 

83,978 

67.883 

145,878 
«,382 
18.034 
61.078 

119, 79T 
65,178 

131,753 
24.409 
18,818 


8 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 
10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 
11 
11 

6 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

82 
0 

20 
1 

27 

2 

I    6 

10 

10 

2 


No.ofBepr.:  816. 


Batio,  1:166,288. 


2 
a  « 


296 


101,960  10 

148.2561    4 

61.626|    8 


1 

I 


-a 


No.ofBepr. :  317. 


Batio,  1:165,746. 


3,124,892316 


8 
5 
5 
1 
3 

0 

1 

9 
19 
12 

10 

6 
10 

6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
2 
0 
2 

7 

82 
8 

20 
1 

27 

1 
6 
0 
10 
2 

9 
8 

8 


12,601 
21,335 
83,504 
88,089 
153,986 

146,608 
113, 255 
136,038 
109.349 
103, 445 

62,235 
68.668 
86,310 
2,518, 
23,984 

163,753 
64,467 
74,657 

155,821 
87,93li 

187,286' 

180,926 

69,286 

84.515 

87,450! 

88,265 
149.846 
78.302 
18,530 
64,466 

120.293 
68,149 

136,217' 
20,860 
10,810 

106,423' 

140,748 

66,508 


8 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 
10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
11 
11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

33 
0 

20 
1 

27 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


s 

p 

9  > 

> 


S 


tc 


1 

g 

d 

o 

i 


298 


6 

-a 
a 


2.050.032  317 


8 
5 
6 
1 
3 

0 

1 

0 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

18 
2 
0 
2 

7 

82 
8 

20 
1 

27 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

0 
8 

8 


16.637 
03,705 
85,064 
38,581 
156,462 

146,606 
113. 747 
140,466 
118.697 
109,840 

67,156 
61,620 
01,280 
6.470 
26,062 

467 

60,870 

70,477 

2,048 

41,875 

143.682 

146.010 

62,266 

85,400 

40,804 

06,000 

168.782 
83,142 
10,022 
77,740 

120.786 
61.101 

140.646; 
84,280; 
20,704 

110,861 
151,210 

eo,520| 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 
10 
20 
13 

10 

6 
11 

6 

4 

6 
U 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 

2 
7 

» 

0 
21 

1 
27 

2 

6 

10 

It 

2 

10 

4 
8 


CENSUS. 
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Table  A. — PopuUtHon,  ratioSf  fraoHonSf  ^o. — Continned. 


States. 


NaofBepr.:  818. 


Batio,  1 :  166,256. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

TwiHanft, 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Haine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kebraska 

Kerada 

Kew  Hsonpshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon . ........ 

Pennsylvania... 

Khode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

"Vermont 

Vhrginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


i 


800  12,794,640318 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 

1 

9 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13 
2 
0 
2 

7 

82 
9 

20 
1 

27 

1 
0 
9 
10 
2 

9 
8 
8 


20,457 
26,245 
88,414 
39,071 
1,676 

146.608 
114, 237 
144,876 
128,007 
115,229 

72,055 
64,560 
96,130 
8,410 
27,912 

8,407 
75,269 
84,377 

4,493 
44,805 

150,052 

141,890 

62,266 

86,470 

44,324 

114.679 

2,446 

92,942 

19, 512 

90,979 

121,275 
64.041 

145,055 
39,189 
21,774 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 

11 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

83 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

6 
10 
10 

2 


NaofBepr.:  819. 


Batio,  1 :  154,769. 


o 
{25 


801  2, 785, 8n  319 


115,261  10 

152,689     4 

78,449     8 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

82 
9 

20 
1 

27 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 

8 
8 


24,353 
28,680 
90,849 
39.558 
3,624 

146.608 
114,724 
149, 259 
137,260 
121, 073 

76,925 
67,482 
101.000 
11,332 
29,860 

6,829 
80,626 
89.247 

6.928 
48,214 

1,614 

142,864 

62,266 

87,458 

47,783 

180,263 

6,829 

102,683 

19,999 

104,128 

121,762 
66,963 

149.438 
44,059 
22,748 

119,644 

164,150 

77,846 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

83 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


NaofBepr.:  820. 


Batio,  1 :  164,285. 


802 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

0 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

82 
9 

20 
1 

27 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 

4 
8 


2,777.270320 


a 


28.225, 
31. 1001 
93.2691 
40.042 
5,560 

146.608 
115,208 
153. 615 
146,456 
126,881 

81,765 
70.886 
105,840 
14,236 
81,796 

9,233 
85,950 
94.087 

9,348 
51,602, 

8,89ol 

143,832 

62,266, 

88,421 

61,121' 

145,751 
11, 185 

112,862 
20.483 

117,196 

122,246 
69,867 

153, 794 
48,899 
28,716 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 
7 

33 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 


124,000'  10 


NaofBepr.:  821. 


Batio,  1 :  158,805. 


s 

9 


306 


1,817 
81,217 


4 
8 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

83 
9 

20 

1 

27 

1 
6 

10 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


2, 307, 010 


32.065 
33,500 
95,669 
40.522 
7.480 

14«,608 

115.688 

4.130 

1,771 

132,641 

86, 565 
73,266 
110, 640 
17, 116 
33,716 

12,118 
91,230 
98,88T 
11,748 
54,962 

15,110 
144,792 
62,266 
89,881 
54,481 

7,306 
15,605 

121,962 
20,968 

130,156 

122,726 

72,747 

4,809 

53,609 

24,676 

128,820 

8,287 

85,057 


321 

~~i 

5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

38 

9 

21 

1 
28 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
9 
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Table  A. — PopulatUmf  ratiosy  fractions,  /"o. — Continued. 


States. 


Ko.ofBepr. :  822. 


Batio,  1 :  168,827. 


S 


9 

> 

o 
}Z5 


Total 

Alabama ... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

TTiHianft 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentocky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacbnsetts .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

l^ebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania... 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Termont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


806 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
12 

10 
0 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

6 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

88 
9 

20 
1 

27 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

ft 

9 

4 
8 


e 

-a 

i 


2,453.278322 


35,889 
85,890 
98.059 
41,000 
9,892 

146,608 

116,106 

8,910 

11,381 

138,877 

91,845 
76,134 
115, 420 
19,984 
35,628 

14, 981 
96.488 
103.667 
14.138 
58,308 

21,802 
145, 748 
62,266 
40.837 
67,827 

28,080 
19,807 

131, 522 
21,441 

143,062 

123,204 

75,615 

9,089i 

68,479 

25,632 

132,622 

5,149 

88,881 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

33 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

« 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

9 


No.of  Repr.:  828. 


Ratio,  1:152,852. 


s 

> 
II 


o 
1 


807  2,446,776323 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

6 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 


9 
20 

1 
28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

9 
4 

8 


30,689, 
38. 2651 
100,434 
41, 475 
11,292 

146,608 

116. 641 

13,660 

20, 831 

144, 077 

96,095, 
78,984 
120,170 
22,834 
87,628 

17,831 

101, 713 

108,417 

16, 513 

61,633 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

18 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 


88,755 

24,082! 

141,022 

21,916 

3,035 

128,679 
78,465 
13, 839, 
63,229 
26,582 

186,897 

7,049 

92,681 


No.  of  Repr.:  824. 


Ratio,  1 :  162,881. 


28,462  14 
146,6981  3 
62,266  1 
41.287i  2 
61,152,    7 


33 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

7 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
9 


is 

}Z5 


807 


8 
6 
6 
1 
4 

0 

1 

10 

20 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
U 
10 

6 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

83 
9 

20 
1 

28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


2, 500, 873  324 


43,457 
40,620 
102, 789 
41,946 
13, 176 

146.608 

117. 112 

18.370 

80,261 

149,729 

100,805 
81,810 

1*424,880 
25.660 
39,412 

20,657; 

106,894 

113.127 

18.868 

64,930' 

85,046' 
147,640 
62.266 
42,229i 
64,449 


64,298> 
28.8211 
160.442 
22,887 
16,223 

124,150 
81,291 


8 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

18 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

6 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

83 
9 

21 
1 

28 

3 

7 


No.  of  Repr.:  325. 


Ratio,  1 :  151.912. 


18,549  10 

67,939 

27,624 


141,136 

8,933 

96,449 


11 
2 

10 

4 
9 


809  ,2,430.682 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

20 

18 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

6 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

88 
9 

21 
1 

28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

9 
4 

8 


47,209| 
42,965, 
105. 184 
42,415 
15,052 

146,608 

117,681 

23,060 

89,631 

3,445 

105,496 
84,624 

129,670 
28,474 
41,288 

28,471 

112,063 

117. 817 

21.218 

68,218 

41.612 
148.678 
62,366 
48,167 
67,783 

69,776 
82,643 
7.910 
22.856 
29,866 

134,619 
84,106 
28,889 
72,629 
28, 


145,887 

10,808 

100,301 


8 
5 
« 

1 
4 

1 
3 

10 
20 
U 

11 

7 

11 

« 

4 

6 
13 
11 

6 

7 

14 

8 
1 
3 
7 

34 
9 

31 
1 


3 

7 
10 


10 
4 
9 
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Tablb  a. — Papulation,  ratioi,  fraeUanSf  /-c. — Continued. 


States. 


Total 


Alabama.... 
Arkansaa... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 


Delaware 
Florida.. 
Georgia.. 
Ulinois  .. 
Indiiuia... 


Iowa 

Kaosaa  ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Ifassachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasiosippi . . . . 


Miaaonri 

H'ebraaka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon « 

Pennsylvania.. 


Bhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont •. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin .... 


No.ofBepr.:  326. 


Batio,  1:151,446. 


11 


& 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

83 
9 

21 
1 

28 

1 
6 

10 

10 
2 

0 
4 
8 


No.ofBepr.:  827. 


Batio,  1 :  l!>0,083. 


809  12,574,526326 


50,937 
45,295 
107, 464 
42,881 
16, 916 

146,608 

118.047 

27,720 

48, 951 

9,503 

110,155 
87,420 

134,230 
31, 270 
43,152 


48.136 
149, 510 
62,266 
44,090 
70,994 

85,153 
36.736 
17,696 
23, 322 
42,403 

125,085 
86.901 
27.«99 
77,289 
29,394 

149, 551 

12,673 

103, 929 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 


26,267  6 

117, 179  12 

122,477;  11 

23,543  5 

71,475  8 


14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

34 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


o 


& 


310  |2, 566, 610  327 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

6 

7 

14 
2 
0 
2 

7 

83 
9 

31 
1 

28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 
8 


54,641 
47, 610 
109, 779 
43,344 
18, 768 

146, 608: 

118,5101 

32.350 

58,211. 

15,522 

114, 785 
90, 198| 

138,860 
34,048| 
45, 004 

29,045 

122,272 

127.107, 

25,858 

74, 716 

54,618 
150, 436 
62,266 
45,025 
74,235 

100,432 
40,903' 
27, 419! 
23, 785 
55,367 

125,548 
89,679 
32,529 
81,919 
30,320 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

14 
3 
1 
2 

8 

34 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

7 
10 
11 

2 


No.of  Bepr.:  828. 


Batlo^  1 :  150,522. 


2,735  10 

14,525;    4 

107,633     9 


P- 

o 


& 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 
7 

33 
9 

21 

1 

28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


311  2,558,998828 


58,329 
49, 9151 
112, 084 
43,805 
20, 612; 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 


146,608  1 

118,97l|  2 

36,960  10 

67,431'  20 

21,5151  13 


11 
7 

11 
6 
4 


No.  of  Bepr.:  829. 


Batio,  1 :  150,065. 


119, 395 
92,9641 

143, 470; 
36, 814! 
46, 848, 


31,811'  6 
127,843,  12 
131,717   11 

28,163'    5 


77,943 

61,072 
836 
62,2661 
45,947 
77,462 

115, 645' 
45, 052. 
37, 100 
24,246 
68,275, 

126,009 
92,445' 
37, 139 
86,529 
31, 242 


8 

14 
3 
1 
2 
8 

34 
9 

21 
1 

29 

2 

7 
10 
11 

2 


•a* 


7,345'  10 

16,369  4 

111,321,  9 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 

7 

33 
9 

21 

1 

28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


311  2,701,125,  329 


61, 985 
52,200 
114, 369 
44,262 
22,440 

146,608 

119, 428 

41.530 

76,571 

27,456 

123.965 
95, 706; 

148,040 
39,556 
48,676 

34.553 

132, 870 

136,287 

30,448 

81, 142 

67.470 
2,2071 
62,266| 
46,861! 
80,661 

130,726 
49,165 
46, 697 
24,703 
81,071 

126,466 
95,187i 
41, 709, 
91.099, 
82,156' 

11,915' 

18,1971 

114, 977 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 

n 

6 
8 

14 
3 
1 
2 
8 

34 
9 

21 
1 

29 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 
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Table  A. — Populaiionf  ratios,  fraotianSf  /"c. — Continued. 


States. 


Total 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas . . . 
Califoniia... 

Colorado 

Counecticut 


Delaware 
Florida  . . 
Georgia . . 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  — 


Missonri 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 


Bhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia 

"West  Virginia 
Wiaconain.... 


No.of  Bepr.:  880. 


Katio,  1 :  149,610. 


*'*  a 

s| 


812  2,603,020  830 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
18 

10 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 
7 

88 
9 

21 
1 

28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


65,625! 
54.475 
116,044 
44,717 
24,260 


128,515 

98,436 

2,980 

42,286 

50,496 


47,771 
83,846 

145, 741 
53,260: 
66,252 
25.158 
93,811 

126,921 
97, 917| 
46,259 
95,649 
83,066 


146, 608     1 

119,883,    2 

46,080'  10 

85,6711  21 

33,8711  13 


No.ofRepr. :  881. 


Batio,  1 :  149,158. 


> 
S3 

o  n 


i 


813  2,684,886  331 


No.  of  Bepr.:  382. 


Batio,  1 :  148,709. 


11 

7 

11 

a 

4 


87,283     6 

137,375i  12 

140,837   11 

32,723'     5 

84,327j    8 

78,840,  15 

3,572;    3 

62.266     1 


2 
8 

84 
9 

21 
I 

29 

2 

6 

10 

11 

2 


16,465  10 

20, 017     4 

118, 017     9 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 
7 

84 

9 
21 

1 
28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


69, 241 
56,735 
118, 904' 
45,169 
26,068 


9 
5 
6 
1 

4 


146, 608     1 

120, 335     2 

50,6001  10 

94,7111  21 


39,247 


13 


133,035  11 
101,148  7 
7,952 

44,998 

52,304 


89,995 

142,347 

145, 357 

34,983 

87,491 

80,168 
4, 928 
62,266 
48,675 
87. 010 

11,499 
57,328 
65,744 
25,610 
106,467 

127,373 
100,629 

50,779 
100,169 

33,970 


11 
0 

4 


6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

34 
0 

21 
1 

29 

2 

7 
10 
11 

2 


20.985  10 

21,825.    4 

122,2331    9 


814 


2, 670, 714332 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 

1 

10 
20 
18 

10 
0 

11 
6 
4 

6 

11 

11 

5 

7 

14 
8 
0 
2 
7 

84 

9 
21 

1 
28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


72,833 
58,980 
121, 149 
45,618 
27,864 

146, 608 
120,784 

65,090 
103, 691 

45,084 

137, 625 

103, 842 

12,891 

47,692 

54,100 

42,689 

147,286 

1.138 

87,228 

90,634 


NaofBepr. :  333. 


Batio,  1 :  148,261 


9 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 


86,454!  15 
6,275  3 
62,266  1 
49, 573  2 
90, 153,  8 


26,765 
61,369 
75. 173 
26,059 
119, 039 

127,822 
103,323 

55,269 
104,659 

34.868 


I 


34 
9 

22 
1 

29 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 


25,475  10 

23,621  4 

125.825;  0 


> 

il 

o 

{25 


815  2,668,810  333 


8 
6 
5 
1 
4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
8 
0 
2 
7 

84 
9 

21 
1 

28 

1 

« 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


76,4091 
61,215; 
123,384 
46,065 
29,652 

146,608 
121,231 

59,560 
112,631 

50,895 

141,905 

106,524 

17,808 

50,374 

65,888 

45,371 
3.941 
6,055' 

39.463; 

93,763 

92,712 
7,616 
62.206 
50,467 
93,282 

41,963 
65,392 
84,560 
26,506 
181,555 

128,269 
106,005 

50,730| 
109.129 

85^762 


9 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

n 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

11 

U 

5 

8 

15 
8 

1 
S 

8 

14 

19 

22 

I 

29 

2 

7 
10 
11 

2 


29.945;    10 

25,409      4 

129.401j     9 


CENSUS. 
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Table  A. — Poputation,  ratios,  fracUons,  ^o» — Continned. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

CaliforDia 

Colorado 

Coxmectiout 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Tniliftna 

Iowa 

"Kan  nan 

Kentaoky 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Miohij^an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoari 

Nebraska 

Kerada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . . . 

Bhode  Island  . . . 
SOnth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


NaofBepr.:  834. 


Batio,  1  :  147,818. 


315  2,808,670  334 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 

7 

84 
0 

21 
1 

28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


79,961 
63,435 
125.604 
46,509 
31,428 

146.608 
121,675 

64,000 
121, 511 

56,667 

146, 435 

109. 188 

22,692 

53,038 

57,664 

48.035 
9,269 
10. 939 
41.683 
96,871 

98.928 
8.948 
62,260 
51,855 
96,890 

57, 059 
69.388 
93,884| 
26,  950, 
143, 987 

128,713 
108.669 

64.179 
113, 569 

86,650 


9 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 
2 

11 
21 
13 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

34 
10 
22 
1 
29 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 


84.385  10 

27.185     4 

132,9531    9 


No.  of  Bepr. :  335. 


Batio,  1 :  147,377. 


317 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
13 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 

7 

84 
9 

21 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

8 


2, 652, 831 335 


83,489 
65,640 
127.809 
46,950 
33,192 

146,608 
122.116 

68,410 
130,331 

62,400 

8,468 

111,834 

27.543 

55,684 

59,428 

50,681 
14.561 
15,790 
43.888 
99,958 

105, 102 
10,271 
62,266 
62,  237 
99,477 

72,053 

73,357 

103, 145 

27,391 

8,958 

129, 154' 
111.315 

68,589 
117, 979 

87,532 


9 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

35 

10 

22 

1 

29 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 


88,795   10 

28.949     4 

136,481;    9 


No.  of  Bepr. :  836. 


Batio,  1 :  146,939. 


s 

> 

if 

.   .  > 


& 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

0 
1 

10 
20 
13 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 

•0 
2 
7 

84 
9 

21 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


s 


I 


817  2,791,677  336 


86,993 
67,830 
129,999 
47,388 
34,944 


9 
5 
6 
1 

4 


146,608 
122,554 

72,790 
139,091  21 

68,094  13 


1 

2 

11 


8.286 

114. 462 

32.361 

58.312 

61,180 

53,309 
19. 817 
20.608 
46,078 
103  024 

111,234 
11.585 
62,266 
53,113 

102,543 


11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 


86. 045'  35 

77.299  10 

112.343  22 

27,829  1 


21,660 

129,592 
113,943 

72.969 
122.359 

38,408, 


29 

2 

7 
11 
11 

2 


43,175  10 

30, 701     4 

139,985,    9 


No.  of  Bepr. :  837. 


Batio,  1  :  146,502. 

* 


00 
V 

I§ 

a  so 

IS 

9 

.  -  > 

■ 


& 


319 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
13 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 
7 

34 
9 

21 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


i 


I 


2,637,202   337 


90,489 
70, 015, 
132, 1841 
47, 825 
36, 692 

106 

122,991 

77,160 

1,329 

73, 775 

13, 093 
117. 084 
37,168 
60,934 
62,928 

55, 931 
25,061 
25, 415 
48,263 
106, 083 

117, 352 
12,896 
62.266 
53,987 

105, 602 

101, 803 
81, 232 

121,  520 
28,266 
84,333 

130,029 
116.565 

77,  339 
126, 729 

89,282 

47,545 

32,449 

143, 481 


9 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 
8 

85 
10 
22 
1 
29 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

10 
4 

0 


• 

V 
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Table  A. — Population^  ratios,  fraotion$,  ^c. — Contmaed. 


States. 


No.  ofRepr. :  338. 


Ratio,  1 :  146,069. 


> 

o  a 

.  o 

o 

{Z5 


& 


Total 320 


Alabama 

ArkaBfuis... 
Califomia... 
Colorado . . . . 
ConneoticTit. 


Delaware 
Florida. . . 
Georjria. . 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michijcan   . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 


Missouri 

llebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 


Bhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Termont 


Virginia , 

West  Virghiia 
'Wisconsin 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

10 

21 

13 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 
7 

84 
9 

21 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
0 


o 


No.  ofBepr.:  839. 


Batio,  1 :  145,638. 


2, 629, 260  338 


93,953 
72,180| 
134,  349 
48,2581 
38,424 

539 

123, 424 

81.490 

10,422 

79,404 

17,856 
119,  682 
41, 931 
63,532 
64.660| 

58,529' 
30,257 
30,178 
50,428 
109,114! 

123,414' 
14, 195 
62,266 
64,853 

108,633 

116, 525 
85,129, 

130, 613 
28,699' 
46,890: 

130.4621 
119, 1631 

81,669 
131. 059 

40, 148, 


9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

35 
10 
22 
1 
29 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 


61,875  10 
34, 181  4 
876     9 


so 

> 

00  > 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
13 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
8 
0 
2 
7 

84 
9 

21 
1 

29 

1 

0 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
0 


4i 

O 

8. 


O 

•a 


320   2,767,180  339 


97.401 
74,335 
136,504 
48.689 
40, 148 

970' 

128,855 

85,800 

19, 473 

85,007 

22.597 
122,268 
46,672 
66,118 
66,384' 


61. 115 
35,429 
34,919 
52,  583 
112, 131 

129,448 
15,488 
62,266 
55, 715 

111,650 

131, 179 
89,008' 

139. 664' 
29, 130, 
59,389 

180,893 
121, 749, 

85,979, 
135.369 

41,  OlOi 


9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 
5 

6 
12 
11 

6 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

35 
10 
22 
1 
29 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 


56, 1851  10 

35,905     4 

4.755,    9 


No.  ofBepr.:  340. 


Ratio,  1 :  146,210. 


a  « 
SB  > 

&^ 

^§ 

o 


822  2,613,720,  340 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 
10 
21 
13 

11 

6 
11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 

0 
2 
7 

35 
9 

22  I 

2^' 

1 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 

4 
9 


100.825 
76, 475 

138. 6441 
49.117 
41,860 

1,398; 

124, 283 

90, 080| 

28.461 

90,571 

27,305 
124, 836: 
61,380 
68,686 
68,096! 


9 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
7 

4 


No.  of  Bepr.:  341 


Batio,  1 :  144,784. 


63,683'  6 

40,565  12 

39.627  11 

54,723>  5 

115,127'  8 


135.440 
16,772 
62,266 
56,571 

114,646 

621* 

02.860 

3.442 

29,558 

71, 801; 

131, 32l' 
124, 317* 

90.359 
139.649 

41, 866 


15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

35 
10 
22 
1 
30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 


«0.4«5  10 

37,617  4 

8,607,  9 


^> 

o 


322  12. 760, 892  341 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
13 

11 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
0 
2 

7 

35 
9 

22 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 


104,233 
78,605 

140. 774 

49,543 

43,564 

I 

1.824 

124,709 
94.340 
37.  t07 
96,109 

31. 991' 
127,392 
66,066 
71. 242 
09,800 

66.239^ 
45.677 
44.313 
66.853 
118,109 

I 

141.404 

18.050 

62,266 

57,423 

117, 62& 

15,431 
96,694 
12. 814 
29.984 
84,155 

131,747 

126,873 

94.519 

143,909' 

42,  ns 

64,725 
39.821 
12.441 


9 

« 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 

7 

11 

7 

5 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
8 

1 
2 
8 

86 

10 

23 

1 

80 

2 

7 

11 

11 

S 

10 

4 
9 
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Table  A. — PopulaUony  raUon,  fractions,  ^o. — Continued. 


States. 


Total ., 

Alabama 

Arkansas , 

California , 

Colorado 

Conneoticut 

I>elaware 

•  Florida 

Gforeia 

niinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Kentacky 

Lonisiaiia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

H'evada , 

Kew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


No.  of  Bepr.:  842. 


Ratio,  1  :  144,861. 


824  2,598,376 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

21 

13 

11 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

16 
3 
0 
2 
7 

85 
9 

22 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


107,617 
80,720 

142,  889 
49,966 
45,256 

2,247 

125, 132 

98,  570 

46,290 

101,608 

36,644 
129,930 
60,719 
73,780 
71,492 

68,777 
50.753 
48.966 
58,968 

121,070 

• 

2,965 

19, 819 

62,266 

58.269 

120,589 

80,236 
100.501 
22, 120 
30.407 
96,422 

132,170 
129, 411 

98. 749 
3,778 

43,564 

68.955 
41, 013 
16,248 


6 
1 


842 


9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
7 
5 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

35 
10 
22 
1 
30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 
4 
9 


No.  of  Repr.:  843. 


Ratio,  1  :  143,940. 


325 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

21 

13 

11 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 
7 

15 
3 
0 
2 
7 

35 
9 

22 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


2, 590, 840 


I 
I 


■3 


343 


110,985 

82.825 

1,054 

50,387 

46,940 

2,668 

125, 553 

102, 780 

65. 131 

107, 081 

41.275 
132,456 
65,350 
76,306 
78, 176 

71,303 
55.805 
53,597 
61,073 
124, 017 

9.280 

20,582 

62,266 

59,111 

123,536 

44,971 

104,290 

31,382 

80,828 

108,631 

132,591 

131.937 

102, 959 

8,409 

44,406 

73.165 
42.697 
20,087 


9 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
7 
5 

7 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 

2 

8 

85 
10 
22 
1 
80 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


No.  of  Repr.:  844. 


RaUo,  1  :  143,521. 


3§ 

e 


^ 


825  2,727,015 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

21 

13 

11 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

15 
8 
0 
2 
7 

85 
9 

22 
1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


114, 337 

84,920 

3,568 

50,806 

48.616 

3.087 

125.972 

106, 970 

63,930 

U2,528 

45,884 
134,970 
69.959 
78.820 
74,852 

73, 817 
60.833 
58,206 
63,168 
126,950 

15,565 
21,839 
62,266 
59,949 
126,469 

59,636 

108, 061 

40.600 

31,247 

120,782 

133, 010 

134, 451 

107, 149 

13.018 

45,244 

77.855 
44,373 
23,808 


344 


0 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

7 

12 

11 

5 

8 

16 
8 
1 
2 

8 

85 

10 
22 

1 
80 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 
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Table  A. — PopulaHon,  ratios,  fractions,  jro* — Continued. 


States. 


Total 


Alabama..., 
Arkansas . . . 
California . . 
Colorado  ... 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida... 
Georiria . . 
Illinois.. 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas  . . . 
Kentnoky 
Louisiana . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Cardlina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 


Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


No.  of  Repr.:  845. 


Ratio,  1 :  143,105. 


325  2,862,215 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
13 

11 
6 

11 
0 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

15 
8 
0 
2 

7 

85 
9 

22 
1 

29 

1 

0 

10 

11 

2 

10 
4 
9 


117,665 

87,000 

6,064 

51.222 

50,280 

3,503 

126,388 

111,130 

72.666 

117, 936 

50,460 
137,466 
74,535 
81, 316 
76,516 

76, 313 
65,825 
62,782 
65,248 
129.862 

21,805 
23.087 
62,266 
60, 781 
129,381 

74,196 

111,  805 

49, 752 

31,663 

132,846 

133,426 

136,947 

111,  309 

17, 594 

46,076 

81,515 
46,037 
27,552 


§45 


9 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

7 

12 

11 

5 

8 

I 

15 

3 

1 

2 

8 

86 
10 
22 
1 
30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 
4 

9 


No.  of  Repr.:  846. 


Ratio,  1 :  142,692. 


s 

> 
a 


S 


£9 

o 


326  2,853,748 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
13 

11 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

15 
3 
0 
2 

7 

85 
9 

22 
1 

30 

1 

6 

10 

11 

2 

10 
4 
9 


120,969 

89,065 

8,542 

51,635 

61,932 

3,916 

126,801 

115,260 

81,339 

123,305 

55,003 
139,944 
79, 078 
83,794 
78,168 

78,791 
70, 781 
67,325 
67, 318 
132,753 

28,000 
24.326 
62,266 
61,607 
132,272 

88,651 

115, 522 

58,838 

32,076 

2,131 

133,839 

139,426 

115, 439 

22,137 

46,902 

85,646 
47,689 
81,269 


346 


9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

7 

12 

11 

6 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 
8 

86 
10 
22 
1 
80 

2 

7 
U 
11 

2 

11 
4 

9 


No.  of  Repr. :  347. 


Ratio,  1 :  142,281. 


$ 

> 

^ri 

5-2 

61 

2  > 

t 

l^ 

•3 

(2l 

2 

a 

^S 

S 

.  o 

u 

1 

I 

327 

2,845,453 

8 

124,257 

5 

91,120 

6 

11,008 

1 

62,046 

4 

63,576 

1 

4,327 

1 

127,212 

10 

119, 370 

21 

89,970 

13 

128,648 

11 

59,624 

7 

129 

11 

83,599 

6 

86,260 

4 

79,812 

6 

81,267 

12 

75,713 

11 

71,846 

5 

69,368 

7 

135,630 

15 

34,165 

3 

25,659 

0 

62,266 

2 

62.429 

7 

135,149 

86 

103,036 

9 

U9,221 

22 

67,880 

1 

82,487 

80 

14,461 

1 

184.250 

6 

141,891 

10 

119,549 

11 

26,658 

2 

47,724 

10 

89.756 

4 

49,333 

9 

84,968 

^ 


347 


9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

11 

7 
12 

7 
5 

7 

18 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

88 
10 
22 

1 
80 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
0 
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Table  A. — Populaiionj  ratios,  fractions,  ^o, — Continued. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama «. 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Connectiont.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Creorgia 

Ullinois 

Tndiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  — 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania  .. 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 
Wisconsin 


No.  ofRepr.:  348. 


Ratio,  i:  141,872. 


P<ea 


S 


% 

• 


328 


8 
15 
6 
1 
4 

1 

1 

10 

21 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

15 
3 
0 
2 

7 

85 
9 

22 
1 

80 

1 
7 

10 

11 

2 

10 
4 
9 


9 


I 


2,837,324 


127,529 
93,165 
13,462 
52,455 
55,212 

4,736 

127,621 

123,460 

98,559 

133,965 

64,023 
2,992 
88.098 
88,714 
81,448 

83, 7n 
80, 621 
76,345 
71, 413 
138,493 

40,300 
26.786 
62,266 
63,247 
138,012 

117, 351 

122,902 

76,878 

32,896 

26,731 

134,659 
2,473 

123,639 
31,157 
48,542 

93,845 
50,969 
38,649 


i 


o 


^ 


348 


9 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

7 

13 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

36 
10 
23 
1 
30 

2 

7 
11 
11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


No.  ofBepr.:  349. 


Katio,  1 :  141,465. 


s 

> 

is 


I 


328  2, 970, 820 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
13 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

15 
3 
0 
2 

7 

35 
9 

22 
1 

30 

1 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


130,785 
95,200 
15,904 
52,862 
56,840 

5,143 
128,028 
127,530 
107, 106 
139,256 

68^500 
5,841 
92,575 
91,156 
83,076 

86,153 
85.505 
80,822 
73,448 
141,342 

46,405 
28,007 
62,266 
64,061 
140,861 

131,596 

126,565 

85,832 

33,303 

38,941 

135,066 
5,322 

127,709 
35,634 
49,356 

97,915 
52,597 
42, 312 


349 


9 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

7 

13 

12 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

36 
10 
23 
1 
30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


No.  of  Bepr. :  350. 


Batio,  1 :  141,061. 


I 

o 

}25 


& 


332  ,2,539,088 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

1 

10 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
0 
2 
8 

36 
9 

22 
1 

30 

1 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 
4 

9 


134, 017 
97,220 
18,328 
53,266 
58,456 

5,547 
128,432 
131, 570 
115,590 

3,447 

72,944 
8,669 
97,019 
93,580 
84,692 

88,577 
90,353 
85,266 
75,468 
3,109 

52,465 
29.219 
62,266 
64,869 
2,628 

4.675 

130, 201 

94,720 

33,707 

51,061 

135, 470 
8,150 

131, 749 
40,078 
50,164 

101, 955 
54.213 
45,948 


350 


9 
6 
6 

1 
4 

1 
2 

11 
22 
14 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

7 

13 

12 

0 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

36 
10 
23 
1 
30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 
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Table  B. — Present  members  of  Congress  and  compendium  of  members  under  Census  of 

1880,  from  275  to  350. 


States. 

Present 
No.:  293. 

275. 

276. 

• 

277. 

278. 

279. 

280. 

281. 

282. 

283. 

284. 

285. 

286. 

287. 

288. 

289. 

290. 

Alabama 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Arkansas 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

California ^.. 

4 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Connecticat 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Delaware 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Florida 

2 
9 

1 
9 

3 

9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

1 
9 

1* 
9 

1 
9 

1 

Georgia 

9 

niinms 

19 
13 

9 

8 

10 

17 
11 

9 
6 
9 

17 
11 

9 
0 
9 

17 
11 

9 
6 
9 

17 
11 

9 
6 
9 

17 
11 

9 
6 
9 

17 
11 

9 
6 
9 

17 
11 

9 
6 
9 

18 

11 

9 
0 
9 

18 
11 

9 
6 
9 

18 
11 

9 
6 
9 

18 
11 

9 
0 
9 

18 
11 

9 
6 
9 

18 
11 

9 

6 

10 

18 
11 

18 
11 

18 

T^ndiftna , ,  r . . , , . . 

13 

Iowa 

9      9 

6  ,    6 

10     10 

0 

XansAS  ......... 

8 

Kentackj 

10 

Louisiana 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 
41 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Maine  .....  r ... . 

5 
6 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 
6 

4 
5 

4 

6 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 

5 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 

Maryland ....... 

5 

Massacbnsetts . . 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Michigan 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Minnesota 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mississippi 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Missouri 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

18 

18 

Nebraska 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Nevada 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

New  Hampshire 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

New  Jersey 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

New  York 

83 

28 

28 

il9 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

North  Carolina  . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Ohio 

20 
1 

18 
1 

18 
1 

18 

1 

18 
1 

18 
1 

18 
1 

18 
1 

18 

1 

18 
1 

18 

1 

18 

1 

18 

1 

19 

1 

19 
1 

19 

1 

19 

Oregon 

1 

Pennsylvania... 

27 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

M 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

South  Carolina. . 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

Tennessee 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Texas 

6 
3 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

9 
2 

0 

Vermont 

2 

Virginia 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

I 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

West  Virginia.. 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Wisconsin 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

CENSUS. 
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Table  B. — Present  membere  of  Ckmgreas  and  compendium  of  menibere  under  Census  of 

1880,  from  275  to  35(>--Contmued. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

I>elaware 

Florida 

G-eorgia 

rUmoifl 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lionisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada.: 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 

Bhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


^6 


8 
4 
4 
1 
4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

13 

9 
8 
10 
6 
5 

6 
11 
9 
3 
6 

13 
1 
1 
8 
7 

83 
8 

20 
1 

27 


5 

LO 

8 

9 
3 

8 


291. 

292. 

298. 

294. 

296. 

296. 

297. 

296. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 

9 

to 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

18 

18 

18 

18 

13 

13 

18 

13 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

80 

80 

30 

80 

80 

80 

80 

31 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

2 

2' 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

299. 


8 
6 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13. 
8 
1 
2 

7 

81 

8 
19 

1 
26 

2 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 


800. 


7 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

18 
8 
1 
2 
7 

81 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 

6 

9 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


801. 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
3 
1 
2 
7 

81 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 
4 

8 


802. 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 
9 

9 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 
10 

6 

7 

13 
8 
1 
2 

7 

81 
8 

19 
1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 

4 
8 


808. 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

2 

9 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 

10 
5 
7 

13 
3 
1 
2 

7 

81 

8 

20 

1 
26 

2 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 

4 
8 


804. 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13 
8 
1 
2 

7 

81 
O 

20 

1 

26 

2 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 

4 
8 


805. 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

2 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13 
8 
1 
2 

7 

81 
9 

20 
1 

26 

2 

6 

10 

10 
2 

9 

4 
8 


702 


REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Table  B. — Present  members  of  Congress  and  compendium  of  members  under  Census  of  1880 

from  275  to  350 — Continued. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  ... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Greorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

loWa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mflssachnsetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada* 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey..-. 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


8 
4 

4 
1 

4 

1 

2 

9 
19 
13 

9 
8 
10 
8 
5 

6 
11 
9 
3 
6 

13 
1 
1 
3 

7 

33 

8 
20 

1 
27  ; 

2  > 

0 
3 

0 
3 
8 


306. 

307. 

308. 

300. 

310. 

811. 

312. 

313. 

314. 

316. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

18 

18 

13 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

.  7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

31 

32 

82 

82 

32 

82 

82 

32 

82 

82 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

'2 

2 

« 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S 

2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

816. 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
11 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

33 

9 
20 

1 
27 

2 

6 

10/ 


817. 


8 
5 
6 
I 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

10 
6 

11 
6 
4 

6 

11 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

83 

9 

21 

1 
27 

2 

6 

110 


low  10 


10 

4 
8 


10 

4 
8 


818. 

319.  • 

8 

8 

5 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

10 

20 

20 

13 

18 

10 

10 

6 

6 

11 

11 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

11 

12 

11 

11 

5 
7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

83 
9 

21 

1 

28 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

33 

9 
21 

1 
28 

2 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 
4  I 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 

6 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

83 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 


8i     8 


CENSUS. 
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Table  B. — Present  members  of  Ckmgress  and  compendium  of  members  under  Census  of  1880, 

from  275  to  350— €ontmned. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.*. 


Delaware. 
Florida. . . 
Georgia .. 
Illinois . . . 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky 
Loniaiuia 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massaobasetts 

Hicbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


«l 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsbire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

Nortb  Carolina . 

Obio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

lUiode  Island... 
Soutb  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Termont 


Tirglnia 

West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 


8 

4 
4 
1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

19 

13 

9 
3 
10 
6 
5 

6 
11 
9 
3 
6 

13 
1 
1 
8 

7 

33 
8 

20 
1 

27 

2 
5 
10 
6 
3 

9 
3 
8 


321. 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

33 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 
0 


322. 


8 
6 
8 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

83 
0 

21 
1 

28 

2 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 
4 

9 


323. 


8 
6 
0 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

18 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

.6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

33 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

7 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
9 


324. 


8 
5 
0 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

33 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


325. 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

18 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

34 

9 
21 

1 
28 

2 

1 

10 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


326. 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

6 
8' 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

34 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


327. 


8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

3 

10 

20 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

14 
3 
1 
2 
8 

34 
9 

21 
1 

28 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 
4 
9 


328. 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

20 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

14 
3 
1 
2 

8 

34 
9 

21 

1 

^9 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 


329. 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

^1 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

14 
8 
1 
2 

8 

34 
9 

21 
1 

29 

2 

7 
10 
11 

2 


330. 


0 

5 
8 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 

3 
1 
2 
8 

84 
9- 

21 
1 

29 

2 
6 

10 
11 
2 


831. 


10 

10 

10 

4 

4 

4 

9 

9 

9 

9 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

34 
9 

21 
1 

29 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


382. 


9 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

34 

9 

32 

1 
29 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


333. 


9 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

21 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

34 
10 

22 

1 

29 

2 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


334. 


9 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

11 

21 
13 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

34 
10 
22 
1 
29 

2 

7 
10 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


335. 


9 
6 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

21 
13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 

11 
5 
8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

35 

10 

22 

1 

29 

2 

7 

11 

11 
2 

10 
4 
9 
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BEPOBT   OP   THE   SECBETABY   OP   THE   INTEBIOB. 


Table  B. — Present  members  of  Congress  and  compendium  of  members  under  Census  of  1880, 

from  275  to  350— Continued. 


States. 

Present 
No.:  293. 

336. 

337. 

338. 

339. 

340. 

341. 

342. 

843. 

344. 

345. 

346. 

847. 

348. 

349. 

350. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

8 
4 

4 
1 
4 

9 
6 
6 
1 
4 

9 
5 
6 
1 

4 

9 
6 

0 
1 
4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

9 
6 
0 
1 

4 

9 
6 
6 

J 
4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

9 

6 
6 

1 
4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

9 
6 
6 

1 
4 

9 
6 
6 
1 

4 

Delaware 

Florida 

1 

2 

9 

19 

18 

1 

2 

11 

21 
18 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 
11 
21- 
14 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

1 

2 

U 

14 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

1 
2 

Geori^ 

Illinois 

11 
22 

Indiana 

14 

Iowa 

9 
3 
10 
6 
5 

11 

7 

U 

6 

4 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

11 
7 

11 
6 
5 

11 

7 
11 

7 
4 

11 
7 

11 
7 

5 

11 
7 

11 

7 

.    6 

11 
7 

11 
7 
5 

11 

7 

13 

7 
5 

11 
7 

12 
7 
6 

11 

7 

12 

7 

6 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

11 

7 

12 

7 

5 

11 
7 

12 
7 
5 

11 

Kansas 

7 

Kentnoky 

liOnisiana 

Maine..*. 

12 

I 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

6 
11 
9 
8 
6 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

6 
12 
11 

6 

8 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

6 
12 
11 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

12 

11 

5 

8 

7 

12 

U 

5 

8 

7 

12 

11 

5 

8 

7 

12 

11 

5 

8 

7 
13 

11 
5 
8 

7 
13 
11 

5 

8 

7 

13 

13 

5 

8 

7 
13 
12 

6 

8 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

NeTada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

13 

1 
1 
3 
7 

15 
8 

1 
2 
8 

16 
3 
1 
2 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 
8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

'I 

1 
2 
8 

15 
8 

1 
2 
8 

15 
8 
1 
2 
8 

15 
3 

1 
2 
8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

15 
8 
1 
2 
8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Ohio 

83 

8 
20 

1 
27 

35 
10 
22 

1 
29 

35 
10 
22 
1 
29 

35 
10 
22 

1 
29 

35 
10 
22 
1 
29 

35 

10 

22 

1 

30 

85 
10 
22 

1 
80 

85 
10 
22 
1 
80 

85 
10 
22 

1 
30 

35 
10 
22 
1 
80 

36 

10 
22 

1 
80 

36 
10 
22 

1 
30 

86 
10 
22 
1 
80 

36 

10 

33 

1 
30 

36 
10 
23 
1 
80 

36 
10 
28 

Oregon 

1 

Pennsylvania  .. 

80 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

2 
5 
10 
6 
8 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 
11 
11 

2 

2 

7 
U 
11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 
11 
11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

2 

7 
11 
11 

Vermont 

2 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia.. 
Wyoming 

9 
3 

8 

10 

4 
9 

10 

4 
9 

4 
9 

10 

4 
9 

10 

4 
9 

10 
4 

9 

11 
4 

9 

11 

4 
9 

11 
4 
9 

11 
4 
9 

11 
4 

9 

U 

4 
9 

U 
4 
9 

11 
4 
9 

U 
4 

9 
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Table  C. — Table  shmoing  number  of  inhabitanU  per  Representativey  under  each  poaeihle 
allotment  of  B^preeentaUves  to  each  etate,  fo(r  any  nuinber  of  Representatives  for  the 
United  States,  up  to  and  including  350,  arranged  by  states. 

[  See  letter  of  C.  W.  Seaton,  chief  clerk,  to  Saperintendent  of  Census,  Oct.  25, 1881,  p.  16.] 


SefireaentativM.  and 
number  of  mhi^it- 
ant8  to  each  Bepre- 
sentatiye. 


ALABAMA. 

1  Rep 1,282,505 

2  "  031, 282 

8     •*  420,886 

4     ••  815,026 

«     "  252,601 

«     "  210,417 

7  "  180,357 

8  "  157,813 

»     "  140,278 


ABKAN8AB. 

1  Eep 803,525 

2  *•  401,262 

3  "  267,508 

4  ••  200,681 

5  ••  160,506 


CAUFOBNIA. 

1  Bep 864,684 

2  "   432,347 

3  "   288,231 

4  "  216,173 

5  *•  172,988 

«     "  144,115 


COLOBADO. 

1  Bep 1»4,327 


COHNKCnCUT. 

1  Bep 622,700 

2  ••  311,350 

3  ••  207,566 

4  "  166,676 


DBLAWABB. 

1  Bep 146,608 


FLOBIDA. 

1  Bep 260,408 

2  "  134,746 


OBOBOIA. 

1  Bep 1,542,180 

2  "  771,090 

8     "  «14,060 

4  •*   886,545 

5  "  808,436 

«     "   257,030 

7  ••  220,311 

8  "  192,772 

•     "  171,363 

10  "  164,218 

11  "  140,198 

45  s  I 


BepTesentotivea.  and 
namber  of  inhibit* 
ants  to  each  Bepre- 
sentative. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


ILLDIOIB. 

Bep 8,077,871 

'   1,538,986 

1,025,967 

769,467 

615.574 

612,978 

439,695 

384,738 

341,986 

307,787 

279,806 

256.489 

236,759 

219,847 

205,191 

192,366 

181,061 

170,992 

161,998 

153,893 

148,565 

139,903 


INDIANA^ 

Bep 1,978,301 

989,150 

659,433 

494,575 

395.660 

329,716 

282,614 

247,287 

219,811 

197,830 

179,845 

164,858 

152,177 

141,307 


IOWA. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


u 


Bep 1,624.615 

••  ....  812,307 
541,538 
406,153 
824,923 
270,769 
232,087 
203,076 
180,512 
162,461 
147,692 
136,884 


KANSAS. 

Bep 996,096 

498,048 

832,03a 

249,024 

199,219 

166.016 

142,299 


Bepresentativee,  and 
number  of  inhabit- 
ants to  each  Bepre- 
sent4Uye. 


KBHTYKST. 

1  Bep 1,648,690 

2  "  824,845 

8  "  649,563 

4  "  412,172 

6  "  829,788 

6  ••  274,781 

7  "  285, 5i7 

8  "  206,086 

9  ••  183,187 

10  ••  164,869 

11  "  149,880 

12  "  137,390 


LOUISIAHA. 


1  Bep 989,946 

2  •'     469,973 

8  "  813,315 

4  "   234,986 

5  *•   187,989 

6-    *«  156,657 

7  ••  134,278 


UAIHB. 


1  Bep 648,936 

2  ••   824.468 

8     "   216,312 

4     *'  162,284 


MABTLAND. 


1  Bep 934.943 

2  ••  467,471 

8     "   811,647 

4  ••   233,735 

5  ••   186,988 

6  "  155,823 


MASSACHUSBTTB. 

1  Bep 1,783,085 

2  •'  891,542 

8  "  594,361 

4  •*  445,771 

6  "  856,617 

6  "  297,180 

7  •*  254,726 

8  ••  222,885 

9  "  198,120 

10  "  178.308 

11  "  162,098 

12  ••  148,590 

18  "  187,160 


Bepresentatiyes,  and 
number  of  inhabit^ 
uits  to  each  J^pre* 
sentative. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


UICHIOAK. 

Bep 1,636,937 

'     818,468 

645,645 

409,234 

827,887 

272,822 

233,848 

204,617 

181,881 

163,608 

148,812 

136,4a 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


MINNBSOTA. 

1  Bep 780,778 

2  ••  890,388 

8  "  260,257 

4  ••  195,193 

6  "  166,154 


MISSISBaTL 

Bep 1,131,597 

565,798 

877,199 

282,899 

226,319 

188,599 

161.658 

141,449 


MISSOURI. 

Bep 2,168,380 

1,084,190 

722,793 

542,095 

433.678 

861.390 

809.768 

271.047 

240,931 

216,838 

197,125 

180.698 

166,798 

154,884 

144,558 

185,623 


HBBBASKA. 

1  Bep 452.402 

2  "    226.201 

8     ••    150,800 


HBVADA. 
1  Bep 62,288 
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Table  C^Table  showing  nuinber  of  inXabitants  per  BqtresentaHve  under  each  poseQfle 

allotment  of  Bepreeeniativee,  by  $tate$,  jx, — Continued. 


BepresentatiTM.  and 
nnmber  of  mhabit- 
anto  to  each  Bepre- 
•entatiTe. 


MSW  HAMPSHIBB. 


1  Bep. 

2  "  . 


846,091 
178,495 


MSW  JKB8BT. 

lB«p 1,131,116 

2     *'   665,568 

8     "   877,088 

4     "   282,779 

6     "   226,223 

6  *'   188,619 

7  ••  161.588 

8  **  141,889 


mWTOBK. 

lE«p 6,082,871 

2  •*   2,641,485 

3  "   1,694,290 

4  "   1,270,717 

5  "  1,016,574 

6  "   847,145 

7  "  726,124 

8  "  685,368 

9  "   564,763 

10     "   608,287 

U     "  462,079 

12  "  423,572 

13  "   390,990 

14  "  863,062 

15  '*  838,858 

16  "   817,679 

17  "   298,992 

18  "   282,381 

19  "   267,519 

20  ••  254,143 

21  "  242,041 

22  "  231,089 

23  "   220,994 

24  "  211,786 

25  "   208,814 

26  "  196,496 

27  "   188,254 

28  '*  181,631 

29  "  176,271 

80  '*   169,429 

81  **   168.968 

82  •*   158,839 

83  "  164.026 

84  "  149,496 

85  "  145,224 

86  "  141,190 

87  ••  187,874 


Bepresentatiyea.  and 
number  of  inhabit* 
ants  to  each  Bepre* 
aentatire. 


HOKTH  CABOLDTA. 

1  Bep 1,899,760 

2  *•   699,876 

8     "  466,683 

4     ••   849,967 

6     "   279,960 

6  "   233,291 

7  "   199,964 

8  "   174,968 

9  "   166.527 

10     •*   189,975 


BepresentatiTee.  and 
number  of  mhabit> 
ants  to  each  Bepre* 
aentative. 


OHIO. 


1  Bep 8,198.062 

2  "  1,699,081 

8  "   1,066,020 

4  "   799.515 

5  "   639,612 

6  "   533,010 

7  "   466,866 

8  "   399,757 

9  "   855,340 

10  "   319,806 

11  ••   290,782 

12  "  266.605 

13  •*   246.004 

14  ••   228,483 

15  "   213,204 

16  ••   199,878 

17  "   188,121 

18  "   177.670 

19  *S   168,319 

20  •*   169.903 

21  "   152.288 

22  "   145,366 

23  *'   139,046 


OBKOOH. 


IBep 174,768 


PraHSTLYAHLl. 

IBep 4,282,881 

2  "  2,141.445 

8  "  1.427,680 

4  •♦  1,070.722 

5  "  856,578 

6  •'  713,815 

7  "  611,841 

8  *'  635,361 

9  "  476,876 

10  "  428,289 

11  "  889.363 

12  ••  366,907 

18  ••  320,458 

14  "  806.920 

15  ••  285,526 

16  "  267,680 

17  "  251,984 

18  *'  237,988 

19  •*  ....:.  225,416 

20  •*  214,144 

21  "  208,947 

22  *»  194,676 

28  "  186.212 

24  "  178,468 

25  "  171.316 

26  "  164,726 

27  "  158,625 

28  "  152,960 

29  ••  147,685 

80  "  142,763 

81  *• 138,157 


BHODB  VSLMkSn, 

1  Bep 276,581 

2  ••  138,265 


SOUTH  CABOLIKA. 

IBep 995,877 

2     "   497.788 

8     "   831.859 

4     *•   248.894 

6     "   199,115 

6  "   165,929 

7  •*  142,225 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 


Bep 1,642,850 

"    771.179 

"    514.119 

"    386,689 

"    808,471 

"    257,059 

"    220,337 

"    192,794 

"    171,378 

*•    154.235 

"    140,214 


Bepreaentatiyea,  and 
number  of  inhabit' 
ante  to  each  B^re- 
sentatiye. 


TSXAB. 

1  Bep 1,691.749 

2  "    796,874 

8     **    680,588 

4     **    397.037 

6     *'    318.349 

6  '*    265.291 

7  •*    227.801 

8  "    196.968 

9  "    176,861 

10     *'    169,174 

U     "    144,704 


VXBMOHT. 

1  Bep 832.286 

2  "    166,  la 


.yiBomiA. 

1  Bep 1,512.565 

2  **    766,282 

8     ••    604,188 

4     "    378,141 

6     "    802,518 

6  "    252,004 

7  "    216,080 

8  »*    189,070 

9  *'    168,062 

10  "    151.266 

11  "    137,505 


WSSTTmOIHIA. 

1  Bep 618.457 

2  **    309,228 

8     "    206,152 

4     *'    154,614 


WIBCOKSDI. 

1  Bep 1,815,497 

2  "    667,748 

8     "    4S8,498 

4  "    828,874 

5  "    268.099 

6  *'    210.249 

7  "    187.928 

8  "    164,487 

9  "    146,166 
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Table  D. — Table  $howing  nuniber  of  inhdbiianta  per  repreBmiaUfpe  under  each  possihle 
allotment  of  repreeentaHvea  to  each  state,  for  any  number  of  repreeentatives  for  the  United 
States,  up  to  and  including  350,  arrang^  by  rank, 

[See  letter  of  C.  W.  Seaton,  chief  clerk,  to  Superintendent  of  Censns,  Oct.  25, 1881,  p.  16.  ] 


I 


1 

t 

8 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 


Stote. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
83 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


Alabama 

Arkansas... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


9     niinoia . 


Indiana 

lo 

K:ins:48 

Kentucky 

Loaislana 

Mnin«^ 

M  n'and 

Masaachtisetts. 

Mlchifean 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 
irl 


Missoui 

Nebraska 

Nevada •.... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylranla . . . 
Khode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texaa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

PennsyWania 

New  York 

Ohio •. 

Illinois 

Pennsrlvania... 

New  York 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Illinois 

New  York 

Indiana 

Massachusetts. . . 
Pennsvlvania . . . 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Georgia. 

Illinois , 

Virginia 

New  York 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

North  Carolina  . 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

70  I  Ohio 

71  1  Now  York 


i 

^1 


2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
8 
4 
2 
4 
3 
8 
5 
2 
2 
5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
7 
8 
6 
2 
3 
2 
5 
8 


II 

III 


1,262.505 

802,525 

864.694 

194.827 

622.700 

146.608 

269.493 

1, 542, 180 

8, 077, 871 

1. 978. 301 

1,624.615 

996.096 

1,648,690 

989,946 

648,936 

934,343 

1,783,085 

1,686,937 

780,773 

1, 131, 697 

2,108,380 

452,402 

62.266 

346,991 

1, 131, 116 

5, 082, 871 

1.399.750 

8, 198, 062 

174, 768 

4, 282, 891 

276.531 

995,577 

1,542,359 

1, 591, 749 

332,286 

1,512,665 

618,457 

1,315,497 

2,541,435 

2,141,445 

1.694,290 

1, 599, 031 

1, 638, 935 

1, 427, 630 

1, 270, 717 

1, 084, 190 

1. 070, 722 

1.066.020 

1,025,957 

1, 018. 674 

989,160 

891, 542 

856,578 

847.145 

824,845 

818.468 

812.307 

799. 515 

795. 874 

771. 179 

771.090 

760,467 

756,282 

726,124 

722,793 

713. 815 

669.875 

659,438 

657,748 

639,612 

635,358 


72 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

18 

19 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

182 

138 

184 

185 

136 

187 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 


State. 


J 


Alabama 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Texas , 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Illinois 

New  York 

Virginia 

K^niKMi 

South  Carolhia 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

New  York 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

California 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Alabama....* 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Texas  

Indiana 

New  York 

Minnesota  

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Missouri  

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

North  Carolina 

Illinois 

New  York 

Kansas 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky >. 

Indiana  

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Maine 

Ohio 

Texas 


i 
11 


2 
5 

7 
8 
2 
2 
9 
8 
8 
4 
8 
8 
6 
8 
3 
8 
6 

10 
3 
2 
2 
4 
9 
2 
2 
8 

11 
7 
4 
7 
3 
5 
2 

10 

12 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
8 
4 
6 

18 
2 

11 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 

14 
6 

12 
5 
9 
4 
9 

15 
3 
8 
5 
6 

18 
4 
6 
5 
2 

10 
5 


681,252 
615,674 
611,841 
604,861 
665.798 
665,558 
664,763 
549,563 
545,645 
542,095 
541,638 
635,361 
633.010 
530.583 
514. 119 
514.060 
612.978 
608,287 
604,188 
498,048 
497,788 
494, 576 
475. 876 
469,973 
467,471 
466,583 
462,079 
456,866 
445,771 
439,695 
438,499 
483.676 
432.347 
428.289 
423.672 
420,835 
412. 172 
409.284 
406,153 
401,261 
899,767 
897,987 
895,600 
390,990 
890,386 
889,353 
385,589 
385,545 
384,788 
878, 141 
377,199 
877,088 
863,068 
861,396 
856,907 
356,617 
355,846 
849,937 
341,985 
838,868 
332,032 
331.850 
829.738 
829.716 
829,453 
828,874 
827.387 
824.923 
824.468 
819.806 
818,849 
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148     HawToik.. 


ItO*  "! 


C»Ufbnii» 

F«in>ylTBni>... 
MUolHlppt 


Penn.ylTuita 
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Tablk  D. — Table  showing  number  of  inhabHante  per  Representative  under  eac^  possihlg 

allotment  of  BepreseniaHves,  by  rankf  fc. — ContiBued. 


280 
380 
201 
203 
203 
204 
205 
200 
207 
208 
200 
800 
301 
802 
803 
804 
805 
806 
807 
808 
300 
810 
811 
312 
813 
314 
315 
816 
817 
US 
810 


Stftte.^ 


/ 


minoiB 

MiMlseippi  — 
New  Jertey.... 

Arkjuisaa 

Ohio 

Texas  

Hew  York.,... 
PennsylvaniA.. 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Miniiesota 

Maryland 

Connecticnt . . . 
Vorih  Carolina 

Missouri 

West  Virginia . 

Tennessee 

Oeorisia.  .^ 

Kew  York 

niinoia 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Virginia 

Kebraaka , 

Kentucky 

New  York.«.., 

Michigan 

Massachusetts.. 

Iowa , 

PiBn»sylyani%. . 


i 

9* 

OS 


10 

7 

7 

5 

20 

10 

82 

27 

8 

6 

5 

6 

4 

8 

14 

4 

10 

10 

83 

20 

28 

81 

13 

10 

8 

11 

84 

11 

12 

11 

SO 


161,008 
161.666 
161,588 
160,505 
159,003 
159, 174 
158,880 
158,625 
157,813 
156,667 
156,154 
155,823 
165,675 
165,527 
164,804 
154, 614 
154,235 
154,218 
154,006 
153, 803 
152,060 
152,288 
152,177 
161,206 
150,800 
149,880 
140,406 
148,812 
148.590 
147.602 
147,686 


State. 


820  minoia 

821  Wisconsin 

822  Ohio 

823  New  York 

824  Texas 

825  Missouri 

826  California 

827  Pennsylysnia . . 

828  Kansas 

820  South  Carolina 

330  Mississipi^ 

831  New  Jersey... 

882  Bidiana 

883  New  York 

8B4  Alabama 

835  Tennessee 

336  Georgia 

887  North  Carolina 

888  Illinois 

889  Ohio 

840  Rhode  Island.. 

841  PennsyWanik. . 

842  Virginia. 

843  Kentucky 

844  NewYork 

845  Massachusetts. 

846  Michigan 

847  Missouri 

348  Iowa 

340  Horida 

800  I«ouisiaiia....k. 


i 

^•g^ 

|i| 

'S^ 

^5| 

US 

III 

^ 

^ 

21 

146,566 

0 

146.166 

22 

145.366 

35 

145,224 

11 

144,704 

15 

144,058 

6 

144.116 

80 

142,768 

7 

142,280 

T 

1^286 

8 

141,440 

8 

141,880 

14 

141. 807 

86 

141.100 

0 

140.278 

11 

140. 2M 

11 

140.106 

10 

180,076 

22 

180,000 

28 

180.010 

'2 

188.266 

81 

188.187 

11 

137.506 

12 

187.800 

8T 

187.874 

13 

187.160 

12 

186, 4U 

16 

186.698 

12 

135.384 

2 

184,746 

7 

184,278 

710 


BEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  E. — Comparative  tablSf  ehowing  the  number  of  mitwibere  under  eetuue  of  1880,  from 
275  to  350,  inclueive,  ae  computed  hy  ike  method  heretofore  employed,  and  by  the  proposed 
method, 

[See  letter  of  C.W.  Beaton,  chief  olerk,  to  Saperintendent  of  CensoB,  Oct.  25, 1881,  p.  17.] 


States. 


Alabama 

ArkaiMas 

Califoniia 

Colorado- 

Conneoticiit 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorsia 

nunas 

Indiaiia 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Loiiiaiana...«... 
Kaine 

ICavyland 

HaaaachoMtto . . 

Michigan 

IdlnnMota 

Afiaaiaaippi 

Hiaaonri 

Kebzaska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahize 
KewJeraey 

New  York 

Vorth  Carolina. . 

Obio 

Oregon 

Pennaylvania... 

Bbodelaland  ... 
Soath  Carolina. . 

Tenneoace 

Texas 

Termont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
WiMonsin 


Kb.  Repr. : 
27S. 


17 

U 


9 
5 

4 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 

S 
1 
2 
6 

38 

8 

18 


9 
9 

d 

8 
8 
7 


SI 


7 

4 
6 

•i 

1 

1 

9 

18 

U 

9 

9 
5 

S 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

12 
9 

1 
2 
6 


8 
19 

1 


1 

ft 
9 
9 

1 

9 
3 
7 


No.  Repr. : 
278. 


2 

o 


•8 


7 
4 
5 
1 
8 

1 

9 

9 

17 

U 


9 
6 

4 

8 

10 
9 

4 

e 

IS 

s 
1 

2 
8 

38 
8 

18 
1 

34 


9 
9 
9 

8 
8 
7 


7 

4 
5 
1 
8 

1 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 

ft 
9 
8 

3 

6 

10 

9 

4 
8 

IS 
9 

1 
2 
8 

30 

8 
19 

1 
S« 

1 
ff 

9 
9 

1 

9 
8 
7 


No.  Repr. : 
277. 


ir 

u 


9 
8 

4 

8 

10 
9 

4 
8 

9 

S 
1 
2 
8 

39 
8 

18 
1 

34 


9 
9 
2 

8 
8 
7 


■*  o 


7 

4 
6 
1 

8 

1 

1 

9 

18 

U 

9 

ff 

9 
8 

S 

8 

10 

9 

4 
8 

19 
3 

1 
2 

8 

30 

8 
19 

1 


1 
ff 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 
7 


No.  Repr. : 

278. 


9-^ 


a?  I  si 


7 
ft 
5 
1 
8 

1 
3 
9 

ir 

u 

9 
8 
9 
8 

4 

6 

10 

9 

4 
8 

13 

3 
1 
2 
8 

39 

8 
18 

1 
34 


9 
9 
2 

8 
8 

7 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 
8 
9 
8 

3 

6 

10 

9 

4 

8 

13 

9 
1 
2 
8 

30 

R 

19 

1 


1 
ft 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 
7 


Na  Repr. : 

979L 


•d 

•as 


7 
ft 

5 
1 
8 

1 

9 
9 

ir 

u 

9 
8 
9 
5 

4 

6 

10 

9 

4 
8 

19 

3 
1 
2 
8 

39 

8 
18 

1 
94 

9 

8 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 

7 


-I 


7 
4 
5 
1 
8 

1 

1 

9 

18 

U 

9 
8 
9 
5 
3 

5 

10 

9 

4 
8 

13 
9 

1 
2 
8 

30 
8 

19 
1 

9ft 

1 

8 
9 

9 
2 

9 
8 
7 


No.  Repr. : 
280. 


3         I 


7 

ft 
6 
1 

4 

1 

9 

9 

17 

11 

9 
8 

9 
6 

4 

8 

10 
9 

4 
8 

19 

3 
1 
2 
8 

99 
8 

18 
1 

34 

3 
8 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 
7 


7 

4 
8 
1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 

8 
10 

6 

3 

8 

10 
9 

4 

8 

13 
9 

1 

2 
8 

30 
8 

10 
1 

3ft 

1 

8 
9 
9 
2 

9 
8 

7 


No.  Repr. 
281. 


•d 

II 
is' 


5^ 


7 
ft 
8 

1 

4 


9 
17 
11 

0 
8 
• 
8 

4 

8 
10 

9 
4 
6 

19 

S 
1 
2 
8 

99 

8 
18 

1 
94 


8 
9 

9 
2 

9 
4 
7 


7 

4 
5 
1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

18 

19 

9 

8 

10 

5 

3 

5 

10 

9 

•     4 

« 

IS 
3 
1 
2 
6 


8 
10 

1 
9ft 

f 
6 

» 
9 

2 

9 

3 
7 


CENSUS. 
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Table  E. — Ckmiparaiive  idble,  shfnHng  the  number  of  members  under  oenetis  oflS80,  from 
!275  to  350,  inolueivef  oy  the  old  and  bif  the  new  method,  ^o. — Continued. 


Stotes. 


Alftbama 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connedioat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

J^^nmrnm 

Kentucky 

Loaisiaaa 

Haine 

Karylaod 

Hassaohns^tts 

liicbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Xebraska 

Kevada  

Kew  Hampshire . . . 
Kew  Jersey 

KewTork 

Korth  Carolina  — 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Soutii  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Vermont... 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


No.  Repr. : 
282. 


2 

o 


ll 


7 

ft 
6 
1 

4 

1 

9 

0 

18 

11 

» 
6 

9 
5 

4 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

19 

8 
I 
2 
6 

99 
8 

18 
1 

94 

9 

0 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
7 


SI 
5. 


& 


7 
4 
5 
1 
8 

1 

1 

9 

18 

19 

9 
6 
10 
6 
3 

5 

10 

9 

4 
6 

13 
9 

1 
2 
6 

30 

8 
10 

1 
90 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

3 
7 


No.  Bepr. : 
283. 


2 


7 

8 
6 
1 

4 

1 

9 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 

9 
5 

4 

6 

10 
9 

i 
6 

'J 

1 
2 
6 

90 
8 

18 
1 

98 

9 
B 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
t 


7 
4 
6 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

18 

19 

9 

6 

10 

5 

3 

5 
10 
9 
4 
6 

13 
9 

1 
2 
6 

•0 

8 
10 

1 
90 

1 

6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

3 
8 


No.  Repr. : 
284. 


7 
8 

5 
1 

4 

i 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 

9 
6 

4 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

19 

8 
1 
2 
0 

0 
8 

18 
1 

98 

9 

0 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 
1 

9 

18 

19 

9 

6 

10 

5 

3 

6 

10 

9 

4 
6 

13 
9 

1 
2 
6 

31 

8 
10 

1 
90 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

3 
8 


No.  Repr. : 
285. 


2 

►.0 


7 

8 
6 
1 

4 

1 

9 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 

0 
6 

4 

6 
10 

0 
4 
t 

19 

8 
1 
2 
6 

90 

8 

18 

1 


% 

9 
9 
t 


9 

4 
8 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

18 

19 

9 

6 

10 

5 

3 

6 

10 

10 

4 


13 
9 

1 
2 
6 

31 
8 

19 
1 

90 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 

8 


Na  Bepr. : 
286. 


If 


7 

8 
6 
1 

4 

1 

9 

9 

18 

11 

9 
6 

9 
6 

4 

6 
10 

0 
4 

r 

18 
8 
1 
2 
0 

90 

8 
18 

1 
98 

9 
B 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 
1 

9 

18 

19 

10 

6 
10 

6 

3 

5 

10 

lO 

4 
O 

13 
9 

1 
2 
6 

31 
8 

19 
1 

90 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 

8 


"So,  Repr. : 
287. 


PQ 


7 

8 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

11 

O 
6 

10 
5 

4 

5 

10 

O 

4 

r 

13 
3 

1 
2 
6 

90 

8 

19 

1 

98 

9 

6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 


7 
4 
6 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

18 

19 

10 

6 

10 

5 

4 

5 

10 

10 

4 
O 

13 
9 

1 
2 
6 

31 

8 

19 

1 

90 

1 
6 
9 
9 
9 

9 

3 
8 


No.  Repr. : 

288. 


7 
8 

6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

11 

9 

6 

10 

6 

4 

6 
10 

0 
4 
7 

18 
3 

1 
2 
6 

30 

8 

19 

1 

98 

9 

6 
9 

9 

2 

9 

4 
8 


7 

4' 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

18 

19 

10 

6 

10 

5 

4 

6 
11 
10 

4 


11 
9 

1 

2 
6 

31 

8 

19 

1 


1 
6 
9 
9 

2 

9 

3 
8 
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EEPOKT  OP  THE  SECBETART  OP  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Table  E. — Comparative  tahUy  showing  ike  number  of  memherB  under  oensue  of  1880,  from 
275  to  350,  inclusive,  hy  the  old  and  by  the  new  method,  ^c — Continaed. 


• 

Ka  Bepr. : 
289. 

No.  Bepr. : 
290. 

No.  Bepr. : 
291. 

Na  Bepr. : 
292. 

No.  Bepr. : 
293. 

No.  Bepr. : 

No:  Bepr.: 
295. 

states. 

a 

7 
5 

5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

11 

0 
6 

10 
5 

4 

5 
10 

0 
4 

r 

18 

3 
1 
2 

r 

19 

1 

96 

9 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 

1 
ll 

Si 
11 

''I 

3 

oi 

7 
4 
5 
1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

19 

10 

6 

10 

6 

4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
6 

18 
9 

1 
2 

6 

31 

8 

19 

1 

96 

1 
6 
0 
9 
2 

9 

3 
8 

7 
3 

5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

0 
6 

10 
5 

4 

6 
10 

0 
4 
7 

18 

3 

1 

2 

r 

30 

8 

19 

1 

95 

9 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 

7 

4 
5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

lO 

12 

10 

6 

10 

6 

4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
7 

18 
9 

1 
2 

6 

31 

8 
•  19 

1 
96 

1 

6 
9 
9 
2 

9 
3 

8 

7 
3 

5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

0 
6 

10 
5 

4 

6 
10 

10 

4 
7 

18 

3 
1 
2 
7 

30 

8 

19 

1 

95 

9 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 

7 
4 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 

6 

10 

5 

4 

6 
It 

10 

4 
7 

13 
9 

1 
2 
7 

31 

8 

19 

1 

96 

1 

B 
9 
9 
8 

9 

3 
8 

7 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

0 

6 

10 

6 

4 

6 
10 

10 

5 
7 

18 

3 
1 
2 
7 

30 

8 

19 

1 

95 

9 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 

7 
5 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 

6 

10 

6 

4 

6 
11 

10 

4 
7 

18 
9 

1 
2 

7 

31 

8 

19 

1 

96 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

3 
8 

7 
5 
5 

1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 

4 

5 
10 

»> 

5 
7 

18 
3 

1 
2 

7 

30 
8 

10 
1 

95 

9 

6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

4 
8 

7 
5 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 

4 

5 
11 

10 

4 
7 

18 
9 

1 
2 
7 

31 

8 
90 

1 
96 

1 
6 
9 
9 
2 

9 

3 
8 

7 
6 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 
7 

18 
3 

1 
2 
7 

30 

8 
10 

1 
95 

9 

8 
9 

0 
8 

9 

1 

7 
6 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 

4 

5 
U 

10 

4 
7 

18 

9 

1 
2 
7 

31 

8 
20 

1 
96 

1 

e 

9 
10 

2 

9 

3 
8 

18 

12 

10 

& 

10 

6 

4 

» 

U 
10 

5 
7 

1 
2 
7 

30 
8 

10 
1 

95 

9 
8 

9 

0 
8 

9 

4 
8 

1^ 

7 

A  rkaiiMn 

5 

dalifomla 

Colorado ........... 

5 
1 

Conneoticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

3 

1 
1 

€teorffift>  •••••••  •••• 

9 

Illinois 

10 

12 

p>wa. 

10 

8 

iLf^tncky .... ..... 

10 

IiOiiisiana .......... 

5 

M ainf^ ...... ......t 

4 

Maryland 

iaMMrbosetts... 
|Jcb*g«n   ........  T 

8 

U 
19 

!  finnesota ......... 

1 

'^ 

2 
7 

t 

90 

!  iisaiaslppi 

Kissonri 

Kevada..* 

liTew  Hampshire . . . 
Kew  Jersej 

New  York 

Korth  Carolina .... 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

1 

1 
8 
9 

Texas 

10 

Vermont... 

8 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

1 

8 

CENSUS. 
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Table  E.— Comparative  tabU,  showing  the  niiiii^  of  memlers  under  oenaua  of  1880,  from 
275  to  350,  incluHve,  hy  the  old  and  hy  the  new  method,  ^c. — Continued. 


StotoB. 


Alabama — 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Colorado.... 
Connecticnt 


Delaware 

Florida 

Oeoreia 

Illinois A... 

Bidiana 


Iowa. 


Kentncky . 
Louisiana. 
Kaine 


Maryland 

MassaohnsetU. 

Kiohifwi 

Minnesota 

liissisdppi 


Hissonri 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

Kew  Hampshire 
Kew  Jersey 


ew  York 

orth  Carolina 

>hio 

fon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Bhode  Island.. 
8onth  Car(^ina. 

Tennessee 

Texas ,.. 

Yermont 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


No.  Bepr. : 
296. 


I 


•s 


7 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

18 

12 

10 

6 

10 

6 

4 

6 

11 
10 

ft 
7 

18 

8 
1 
2 
7 

30 

8 
i» 

1 
36 

9 

6 
9 

2 

9 

'4 
8 


7 
5 
6 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 

6 

10 

4 

5 
11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
9 

1 
2 

7 

39 
8 

90 
1 

97 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 

3 
8 


No.  Bei^ : 
297. 


I 


•s 


(& 


T 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 

6 

10 

6 

4 


11 
10 

ft 
7 

18 

3 
1 
2 
7 

30 

8 
10 

1 
96 

9 
8 

9 
• 
2 

9 

4 
8 


PQ 


8 
8 
5 
1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

10 

12 

10 

6 

10 

4 

11 
10 

4 
7 

18 
9 

1 
2 

7 

39 
8 

90 
1 

97 

1 

6 

9 

10 

2 

9 

3 
8 


No.  Bepr. : 
298. 


r 

6 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 
10 

ft 
7 

18 
3 

1 
2 

7 

31 

8 
10 

1 
96 

9 
6 
9 
0 
2 

9 
4 
8 


^  s 


8 
6 
5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

10 

12 

10 

6 

'  10 

6 

4 

11 
10 

4 
7 

13 
9 

1 

^     2 
7 

39 

8 
90 

1 

9r 
1 

6 

9 

10 

2 

9 
3 

8 


Na  Bepr. : 
299. 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

18 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 


11 

10 

6 

7 

18 

3 
1 
2 
7 

31 
8 

10 
1 

96 

9 
B 
9 
0 
2 

9 

4 
8 


PQ 


8 
5 
6 
1 
3 

1 

1 

9 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
9 

1 
2 

7 

39 

8 
90 
•  1 
27 

1 
6 
9 
10 
2 

9 
3 

8 


No.  Bera. : 
300. 


r 

5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

18 

3 
1 
•2 
7 

31 

8 
10 

1 
96 

9 

6 

9 

10 

2 

• 
4 
8 


SI 

S5 


8 
5 
5 
1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

18 
9 

1 
2 

7 

39 

8 
90 

1 

9r 

1 

6 

9 

10 

2 

9 

3 

8 


No.  Bepr.: 
SOL 


i 


>>a 

PQ 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

13 
3 

1 
2 

7 

31 
8 

10 
1 

96 

9 
8 

9 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 
9 

1 
2 

7 

39 

8 
90 

1 

9r 
1 

6 

9 

10 

2 

9 
3 

8 


No.  Bepr.: 
302. 


pQ 


8 
5 
5 
1 
4 

1 
9 

9 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

13 
3 

1 
2 

7 

31 

8 

10 

1 

96 

9 

6 

9 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


^ 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

U 

10 

5 

7 

18 
9 

1 
2 

7 

39 

0 
90 

1 
2t 

1 
6 
9 
10 
8 

9 

S 
8 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8ECRETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Table  E. — ComparaHoe  table,  9kowing  the  mumber  of  members  under  eeneus  of  1880,  from 
375  to  350,  indueivoy  bg  the  old  and  bg  the  new  method,  ^c— Continned. 


Stotes. 


1x0.  Ropr.: 
303. 


s 
ll 


AlAbaniB 

ArkansM 

Califoniia. 

ColonMlo  .... .... 

ConneGticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgi* 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan  nan    ......... 

Kentucky 

Xioniaiana ....... . 

Haine 

Karylaod 

Maasaohuaetta . . . 

Michigan 

Hinneaota 

Miaaiasippi 

Hiasonri 

IS^ebraaka ........ 

Kevada 

Kew  Hampahire . 
Kew  Jersey 

Tew  York  

Horth  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania .... 

BhodeXaland.... 
Booth  GaruUna. . . 

Tenneaaee 

Texaa  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia... 
Wiaoonain 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 
» 

9 
lj9 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

1 
2 
T 

St 

8 

20 

1 

96 

3 
0 

10 
2 

4 
6 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 
1 

0 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
2 

1 
2 

7 

32 
9 

20 
1 

ay 

1 

6 

0 

10 

2 

0 

s 

8 


No.  Bepr.: 
304. 


8 
6 
6 

1 

4 

1 
SI 

0 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

IS 

3 
1 
2 
7 

31 
9 

20 

1 

96 

9 

0 

9 

10 

2 

9 
4 

8 


II 

►.a 


8 
5 
5 

1 
4 

1 

1 

0 

10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
2 

1 
2 

7 

32 

9 

20 

1 

27 

1 

6 

9 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


Ko.  Bepr. 
30& 


H 

►.a 


8 
6 
6 

1 

4 

1 
2 

9 
19 
12 

10 
0 

10 
6 

4 

6 
U 
10 

5 

7 

13 

3 
1 
2 

7 

31 
9 

20 

1 

23 

2 

e 

10 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


5*' 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 
1 

9 
19 
12 

10 

.   6 

10 

6 

4 

8 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
2 

7 

32 

9 

20 
1 

2r 
1 

6 
10 
10 

2 

9 
4 

8 


KcRepr.: 
30& 


I 


•g 


>.a 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 
2 

10 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 

8 
1 
2 
7 

31 

9 

20 

1 

23 

2 
6 

10 

10 

2 

• 
4 
8 


fi-g 


8 
6 
5 
1 

4 

1 
1 

10 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
2 

1 
2 

7 

32 

9 

20 

1 

2r 

1 

6 
10 
10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


Ko.  Bepr.: 
307. 


ll 


6 
6 
5 

1 

4 

1 
2 

• 
19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

13 

3 
1 
2 

7 

32 
9 

20 
1 

2 

0 

10 

10 

2 

9 
4 
8 


5^ 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

19 
12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
2 

1 
2 

7 

33 

9 
20 

1 
27 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


Kou  Bepr.: 
30& 


ll 


8 

5 

5 

.    1 

4 

1 
2 

10 
10 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 
4 

6 
11 

10 
5 

7 

13 

3 
1 
2 
7 

32 

9 

20 

1 

27 

2 

6 
10 
10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


s    . 

s-g 

»>)a 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 
1 

10 


12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

•10 

5 

7 

14 
2 

1 
2 
7 

33 

9 

20 

1 

27 


6 
10 
10 

2 

9 

4 
8 


No.  Bepr.: 
309. 


1^ 


8 
6 
5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

12 

12 

10 
6 

19 

6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 

8 
1 


32 

9 

20 

1 

27 
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10 
10 

2 

9 
4 
8 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 


12 

19 
• 

10 
6 

4 

• 
U 
10 
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7 

14 
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1 
2 

7 

33 

9 

20 

1 

28 

1 

8 

10 

10 

2 

9 
4 
8 
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Tablb  £. — Comparative  tahle,  shmoing  the  number  of  memhers  under  oeneus  of  1880,  fr 
275  to  350,  induaive,  by  the  old  and  by  the  new  method,  ^o. — Contmned. 


SUtea. 


AlAbama 

Arkanaas 

California 

Colorado 

Conneoticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Xentacky 

Louisiana 

ICaine ... 

ICaryland 

Hassachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missotiri 

Kebraska 

Verada 

If ew  Hampshire . . 
Kew  Jersey 

Kew  York 

STorth  Carolina  . . . 

Ohio 

Or^oo  ....*. 

Pennsylrania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina — 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Yennont 

Yirginia 

WestYirginia 

Wisconsin 


No.  Bepr.: 
810. 


1 

ll 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

W 

19 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
3 

1 
2 

7 

3il 

9 
30 

1 
27 

2 
6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


SI 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

30 

12 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
2 
1 
2 

7 

33 

9' 
31 

1 

38 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

O 
4 
8 


Ke.  Bepr.: 
31L 


8 
6 
5 
1 

4 

1 

3 

10 

10 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

B 
11 
10 

6 

7 

14 
3 
1 

2 

7 

33 

9 
30 

1 
37 

'  3 

0 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


8 
5 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

30 

13 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
3 

1 
2 

7 

33 

9 
31 

1 
38 

f 

6 

10 

10 

2 

0 

4 
8 


Ke.  Bepr,: 
312. 


^ 
^ 


i 


If 


8 
6 

0 

1 

4 

1 

3 

10 

10 

18 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
3 

1 
2 
T 

33 

9 
30 

X 
37 

3 
8 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

8 


1^ 

PQ 


8 
5 
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4 

1 

1 

10 

30 

18 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
3 

1 
2 

7 

33 

9 
31 

1 
38 

1 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


Ko.  Bepr.: 
313. 


I 


•0 

o 


1 


8 
6 
6 

1 

4 

1 
3 

10 
20 
18 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 

U 

10 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 
7 

33 

0 
30 

1 
37 

3 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

8 


^1 


8 
5 

1 

4 

1 
1 

10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

10 
6 

4 

6 
11 
10 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

33 

9 
31 

1 
38 

1 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


No.  Bepr.: 
814. 


^i 

*-  © 

n 

8 
5 
6 

1 

4 

1 
3 

10 
20 
18 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 
7 

33 

9 
30 

1 
37 

3 
6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


8 
5 

1 

4 

1 
1 

10 
20 
18 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 
7 

33 

0 
31 

1 
38 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


Ko.  Bepr.: 
315. 


8 
5 
6 

1 

4 

1 
3 

10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 

11 

11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

33 
9 

30 
1 

37 

3 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


""I 


8 
5 

1 

4 

1 
1 
10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 

11 

10 

5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

34 

9 
31 

1 
38 

1 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 

4 
8 


Ko.  Bepr.: 
818. 


II 


8 
5 
6 

1 

4 

1 
3 

10 
20 
13 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
11 
11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 
7 

33 

9 
30 

1 
37 

3 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 
4 
8 


8 
5 

1 

4 

1 

1 
10 
20 
13 

10 

11 
6 

4 

6 

11 

11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 

84 
9 

31 
1 

38 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

8 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  SEOBBTABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Table  E. — Ck>mparatU)e  tables  9kowing  the  nwiii^  of  members  under  emuue  of  1880,  from 
S75  to  350,  inoluHcej  dy  tko  old  and  dy  tke  new  method,  fe, — Continued. 


• 

No.  Reiir. : 

817. 

NaBfOpv.: 
31& 

No.  Brar.: 
819. 

No.  Srar.: 
820. 

No.  Bapr.: 
82L 

No.  Repr.: 
822. 

No.  Bepr.: 
828. 

StfttM. 

h 

St 

h 

Mi 

13 

1^ 

8 
5 

6 
1 

4 

1 

9 
10 
20 
18 

10 
6 

U 
6 
4 

6 
11 

11 
6 
7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

33 

9 
21 

1 

9r 

9 

B 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4* 
8 

8 
6 
ff 

1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
20 
18 

10 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
13 

11 
6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

34 

9 

21 

1 

38 

] 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 

8 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 
9 
10 
20 
18 

10 

6 

U 

6 

4 

6 
11 

11 
6 
7 

14 
3 

1 
2 
7 

33 

9 
21 

1 
28 

3 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 

4 
8 

8 

5 

3 

1 
4 

1 

1 

10 

20 

13 

11 

6 

11 

6 

4 

6 
18 

11 
5 

7 

14 
8 

1 
2 
7 

34 

9 
21 

1 
28 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 

8 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 
9 

10 
20 
18 

10 

6 

U 

6 

4 

6 
12 
U 

6 

7 

14 

8 
1 
2 

7 

33 

9 

21 

1 

98 

9 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 

8 
5 
ff 

1 
4 

1 

1 

10 

20 

18 

11 

6 

U 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

34 

9 

21 

1 

90 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
8 

8 
5 
6 

1 

4 

1 

9 

10 

30 

18 

U 
6 

U 
6 

4 

8 
12 
11 

5 

7 

U 
8 

1 
2 
7 

33 

9 

21 

1 

33 

9 
0 

v> 

10 
2 

10 

4 
8 

8 
6 

3 
1 
4 

1 

1 

10 

31 

18 

11 
6 

11 
B 

4 

6 
12 
11 

6 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 
7 

34 

9 

21 

1 

30 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 

8 

8 
6 
6 

1 
4 

1 

9 

10 

30 

18 

11 
6 

U 
6 

4 

6 
12 

11 
5 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 
7 

33 

9 

21 

1 

98 

9 

6 
10 
10 

2 

10 
4 

9 

8 
5 
3 

1 

4 

1 

I 

10 

31 

18 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

34 

9 

21 

1 

30 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 
4 
9 

8 
5 
0 

1 
4 

1 

3 

10 

30 

13 

11 

r 
11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

7 

14 
8 

1 
2 
7 

33 

9 
31 

1 
38 

3 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
9 

8 
6 
5 
1 
4 

1 
t 

10 
31 

18 

U 
0 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 

34 

9 
33 

1 
30 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

10 

4 
9 

8 
5 

6 
1 

4 

1 

3 

10 

30 

18 

11 

7 
11 

• 
4 

e 

IS 

11 

5 
7 

14 

8 
1 
2 
7 

33 
0 

91 
1 

98 

9 

7 
19 
10 

% 

10 

4 
• 

8 

A  rIcAIIMM 

ft 

CaliforDia.... 

3 

Colorado...... 

1 

Conneoticnt 

Delaware 

4 
1 

Florida 

1 

G^nria 

10 

BliDoit 

91 

Ibdiana. ........... 

Iowa....... 

18 
11 

'Kannaa , 

• 

Kentnoky 

11 

I/mifiiana 

e 

4 

Harylaad 

Maaaachaaetto  .... 
Hicbiiraii 

8 

IS 
11 

Jiiiiuieaota 

ft 

Miaaiaalppi 

Hiaaoori 

7 

u 

Kf^braaka 

8 

Nevada 

1 

Kew  Hampakire  . . . 
KewJeraey 

New  York 

North Oaroliaa  .... 
Ohio 

2 

7 

33 

• 

99 

I 

Poonayhnuiia 

Rhode  lalaad 

South  CaroUna 

Tf^nnmaM 

90 

1 
0 
10 

Texaa 

14 

Yermost. .. ., . ..... 

2 

Yirglnla 

WeatYirgfaila 

Wiaoonain 

19 

4 
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Table  'E.^Comparat'we  idbUy  showing  the  nwmber  of  wtmnhen  mnder  oommm  #/  1890,  frwn 
275  to  960,  inoluHve,  by  tho  old  and  bff  the  new  mothod,  ^-^ontinued. 


States. 


Alabftma 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Cwnnectioat .... 

DiBlaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

TiOnlsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoari 

Nebraska 

[Nevada 

Kew  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  — 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PamsylT««ia... 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia ........ 

West  Virginia. . 
Wisoonsin 


No.  Repr.t 
824. 


'3 


8 
5 
6 

1 

4 

1 

a 

10 
90 

18 

11 

r 
11 

6 
4 

6 

12 

11 

6 

7 

14 
8 
1 
2 

7 


9 
91 

1 


•2 

r 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
0 


8 

5 

ff 

1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

9t 

18 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 
3 
1 
2 

7 


No.  Repr.t 
825. 


9 
S9 

1 


1 
6 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


8 
6 

1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

30 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

14 

•8 
1 
2 

7 
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• 

1 

1 
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r 

10 

11 

2 

10. 
4 

9 


8 
5 

1 
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1 

1 

10 

21 

18 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

7 

Iff 

8 
1 
2 
7 

Sff 

9 
23 

1 
29 

1 
6 
10 
11 
2 

10 
4 
9 


126. 


i 


^' 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

3 

DO 

30 

18 

11 

r 
11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

6 

8 

14 

8 
1 
2 

7 

S4 

9 
31 

1 


2 

r 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


8 
6 
6 


No.  Repr.t 
BT. 


i 


8 
5 
6 


II 


1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

10 

21 

90 

18 

IB 

11 

11 

6 

r 

11 

u 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

12 

12 

11 

U 

5 

5 

r 

8 

Iff 

14 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

8 

Sff 

S4 

9 

9 

92 

91 

1 

1 

99 

98 

1 

9 

6 

y 

10 

10 

11 

11 

2 

2 

10 

10 

4 

4 

9 

9 

8 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
91 

18 

11 
6 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

r 
Iff 

8 
1 
2 

r 

Sff 

9 

99 

1 


1 
6 

lu 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


No.  Rflor.: 
828. 


i 


8 
6 
6 

1 

4 

1 

9 

10 

30 

IB 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

14 

8 

1 

2 

8 

S4 

9 
31 

1 


3 

r 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

31 

18 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

r 
Iff 

3 
1 
2 

y 

Sff 

9 
93 

1 


No.  Bepr.: 
829. 


•s. 


1 
6 
10 
11 
2 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 
3 

10 
21 
18 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

14 

8 
1 
2 

8 

84 

9 
31 

1 


3 

7 
10 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
18 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

6 

y 
Iff 

8 
1 
2 

y 

Sff 
9 

33 
1 

30 

1 

7 

10 

U 

10 

4 
9 


No.  Bepr.: 
880. 


9 

6 

6 
1 

4 

1 
3 

10 
21 
13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

S 
8 

15 
8 

1 
2 

9 

S4 

9 
31 

1 


3 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


"'I 


8 
6 
8 
1 
4 

1 

1 
10 
21 
18 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

y 


9 
93 

1 


1 

y 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 
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KEPOKT  OP  THE  SECBETART  OP  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Table  E. — Comparative  tahUf  9h&mng  the  number  of  members  under  census  of  1880,  from 
275  to  350,  indueive,  bff  the  old  and  by  the  new  methold,  fo. — Continued. 


No.Bepr.: 

I3L 

No.  Bepr.: 
832. 

No.  Bepr.: 
133. 

No.  Bepr.: 

tai. 

No.  Bepr.: 
835. 

No.  Bepr.: 
336. 

No.  Bepr.: 
337. 

States. 

2 

ll 

9 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 
9 

10 
21 
13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

34 

9 
91 

1 
99 

9 

7 
10 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 

ll 

''I 

l| 

1  . 

'9 

Is 

H 

PQ 

AlfthmnA  IT 

% 

6 
1 

4 

1 
1 

10 
21 
13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

35 
9 

99 
1 

39 

1 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

•     4 

9 

9 

5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

9 

10 

21 

13 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 

1 
2 
8 

34 

9 

22 

1 

99 

9 

7 

•  10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 

8 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

21 

14 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 

1 
2 
8 

35 

9 

22 

1 

30 

1 

7 
10 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 

9 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 
9 

10 

21 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 

3 

1 
2 
8 

34 

10 

22 

1 

99 

9 

7 
10 
11 

2 

10 
4 
9 

8 
5 
6 

1 
* 

1 

1 

10 

21 

14 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

39 

9 

22 

1 

30 

1 

7 

10 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 

9 
5 
6 
1 
4 

1 
9 

11 
21 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

34 
10 

22 

1 

90 

9 

7 

10 
11 

2 

10 
4 
9 

9 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

U 

5 

8 

15 
8 

1 
2 
8 

36 
9 

22 

1 

30 

1 

7 
10 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 

9 

5 
6 
1 

4 

1 
9 

10 

21 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 

1 
2 
8 

35 
10 

22 

1 

99 

9 

7 
11 
U 

2 

10 
4 
9 

9 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 

/« 

21 
14 

11 

7 

11 

I 

6 

112 

U 

5 

8 

15 
3 

1 
2 
8 

36 
9 

22 

1 

30 

1 

7 
11 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 

9 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 

9 

11 

21 

13 

11 

7 

U 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 

1 
2 
8 

35 
10 

22 

1 

99 

9 

7 

11 
11 

2 

10 
4 
9 

9 
5 
6 

1 
4 

1 

I 

11 

21 

14 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

36 

9 

22 

1 

30 

1 

7 
11 
11 

2 

10 
4 
9 

9 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

21 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

15 
3 

1 
2 
8 

85 

10 

22 

1 

99 

9 

7 
11 
11 

2 

10 
4 
9 

• 

A  rlrAiifiafi 

6 

OalifomiAr-r-rT-r^ 

6 

Colondo 

1 

Gonnectioat 

Delaware 

4 

1 

Florida    t-tt^ 

1 

QAorsia - 

11 

minoia 

21 

Tndiana  .^t 

14 

Iowa ............... 

U 

7 

'Kentaoky ^ 

11 

6 

Maine  .--, 

4 

Maryland  ,.,,-,t,,. 

6 

Haesaohoaetts  — 
Hiohisan 

11 

MfrniAMotm 

6 

Hiasiaaippi 

Miaaonri 

8 
15 

Ifehraska 

3 

If eyada 

1 

New  Hampahire . . . 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

2 
8 

99 
10 
22 

1 

PennsyWania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee , 

1 

7 

11 

Texas    -t , .. 

11 

Vermont. 

2 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

10 

4 

9 

CENSUS. 
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Table  E. — CknnparaHve  taibU,  9howing  the  number  of  membere  under  oeneue  of  1880,  from 
275  to  350,  incluHvef  by  the  old  and  by  the  new  method,  ^c — Continaed. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califoniia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georfda 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Kew  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania... 

Bhode  Island ... 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

"Vermont  «....>. . 

Tlrginia 

West  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin 


No.  Bepr.: 
888. 


ll 

^9 


6 
1 

4 

1 
2 

11 
91 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 


2 

7 
11 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


9 
ff 

6 
1 

4 

1 

1 
11 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 


6 

6 

12 

12 

11 

11 

6 

6 

8 

8 

15 

15 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

35 

B% 

10 

10 

22 

22 

1 

1 

39 

30 

1 

7 
11 
11 

2 

10 
4 
9 


NaKepr.: 
839. 


ll 


9 
6 

6 
1 

4 

1 

11 
91 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

ff 

6 

12 

11 

.  5 

15 
8 
1 
2 
8 

38 

10 

39 

1 

99 

9 

7 
11 
11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


» 

3 

SI 

J 

H 

H 

^' 

^' 

9 

6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

11 

99 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

* 

6 

12 

11 
5 
8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

36 

10 

93 

1 

30 

1 

7 

11 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


No.  Kepr. : 
840. 


1 

1 

4 


1 
9 

11 
91 

14 

11 

7 
11 

7 
4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 
8 

35 

10 
99 

1 
80 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


9 

a 

6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

11 

99 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

6 

8 

16 
3 
1 
2 
8 

36 

10 

93 

1 
80 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


No.  Bepr. : 
84L 


si 

Si 


9 
6 

6 
1 

4 

1 
9 

11 
91 

14 

11 
7 
11 
7 
ff 

6 

12 

11 

6 

8 

16 
3 
1 
2 

8 

3ff 

10 

99 

1 

30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

10 

4 
9 


9 
5 

6 
1 

4 

1 
1 

11 
99 

14 

11 

7 

11 


6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

16 
8 
1 
2 
8 

36 

10 

93 

1 

31 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

10 
4 
9 


No.  Repr. : 
342. 


9 
6 

6 
1 

4 

1 

9 

11 

91 

14 

11 
7 
11 
7 
ff 

6 
12 
11 

5 

8 

16 
8 
1 
2 

8 

35 

10 

99 

1 

30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 
4 
9 


If 

IS' 


9 
5 

6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

11 

99 

14 

11 
7 

11 
6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

6 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

36 

10 

93 

1 

31 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


Na  Bepr. : 
843. 


H 


9 
6 

6 
1 

4 

1 
9 

11 
91 

14 

11 

7 

11 

7 

a 

7 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

35 

10 

99 

1 

30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


9 
5 

6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

11 

99 

14 

11 

7 

19 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

36 

10 

93 

1 

31 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 
4 
9 


No.  Bepr. 
844. 


•g 


51 


9 
6 

e 
1 

4 

1 
9 

11 
91 

14 

11 
7 
12 
7 
5 

7 

12 

11 

6 

8 

16 
8 
1 
2 
8 

35 

10 

99 

1 

30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 
4 
9 


fl-g 

^  s 


• 

5 

6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

11 

99 

14 

11 

7 

12 

6 

4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

8 

15 
8 

1 
2 
8 

37 

10 

93 

1 

31 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 
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EEPORT  OF.  THE  8BCRETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  E. — Comparative  tdbUf  akoioing  the  number  of  membere  under  censun  of  1880,  from 
4275  to  350j  inclueive,  hy  the  old  and  by  the  new  method,  /-e.— Oontinned. 


Ko.  Bepr.  t 
345. 


H 


Alabama — 
Arkanau... 
Californui... 

Colorado 

Connecticat 


Delaware 
Florida.. 
Georgia.. 
HUncns  .., 
Indiana.. 


Iowa...... 

Kansas . . . 
Kentncky 
Louisiana. 
Maine  .... 


Huyland 

MaMachnaetta 

MlRhigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 


Missoart 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hsmpstaiie 
New  Jersey 


Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . . 


Rhode  Island .. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.... 


9 

6 
1 

4 

1 

11 
91 

14 

11 
7 
12 
7 
5 

7 

VI 

11 

5 

8 

16 
8 
1 
2 
8 

36 

10 

39 

1 

30 

2 
7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


9 
IS 

6 
1 
4 

1 

1 

n 

39 

14 

11 
7 

12 
6 

4 


13 

11 
5 
8 

15 
3 
1 
2 
8 

37 

10 

33 

1 

81 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 
4 
9 


No.  Bepr. ; 
846. 


9 

e 

0 

1 

4 

1 
3 

11 
22 
14 

11 
7 
12 
7 
5 

7 
13 
Jl 

5 

8 

15 
8 
1 
2 

8 

86 

10 

33 

1 

30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


9 
6 

0 
1 

4 

1 
1 

11 
22 

14 

11 

7 

12 

6 

4 

6 
13 
13 

5 
8 

15 
3 
1 
2 

8 

37 

10 

33 

1 

31 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


No.  Bepr. : 
847. 


2 


i 


9 
6 

6 

1 

4 

1 
3 

11 
22 
14 

11 
7 
12 
7 
5 

7 

13 

11 

6 

8 

Iff 

8 

1 
2 
8 

36 

10 

33 

1 

30 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 
4 
9 


sua 


9 
S 

6 
1 

4 

1 
1 

11 
22 
14 

11 
7 
12 
6 
4 

6 

13 
13 

5 
8 

16 

3 
1 
2 
8 

37 

10 

33 

1 

31 

2 

7 
11 
11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


No.  Bepr. 
848. 


3 


6 
1 

4 

1 
3 

11 
22 
14 

It 

7 
12 
7 
5 

7 

13 

11 

5 
8 

15 

8 
I 
2 

8 

36 

10 

23 

1 

30 

2 

7 

11 

U 

2 

11 
4 
9 


9 
6 

6 

1 

4 

1 
1 

11 
22 
14 

13 

7 
12 
6 

4 

6 

13 
13 

5 
8 

16 

3 
1 
2 

8 

37 

10 

23 

1 

31 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


No.  Bepr. : 
349. 


9 
6 

6 
1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

22 

14 

11 

7 
12 
7 
5 

7 

13 

12 

5 

8 

15 

3 
1 
2 
8 

36 

10 

23 

1 

30 

2 

7 
11 
11 

2 

11 

4 
9 


9 

0 
6 
1 

4 


No.  Bepr. : 
850. 


3 


9 
6 

8 
1 

4 


1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

11 

22 

22 

14 

14 

19 

11 

7 

7 

12 

12 

6 

7 

4 

5 

6 

7 

13 

13 

12 

12 

6 

6 

8 

8 

le 

15 

3 

8 

1 

I 

2 

2 

8 

8 

37 

36 

10 

10 

23 

23 

1 

1 

31 

30 

2 

2 

7 

7 

U 

U 

11 

11 

2 

2 

11 

U 

4 

4 

9 

9 

«.a 


9 
5 
6 

1 
4 


2 
11 
22 
14 

19 

7 
12 

7 
4 


13 

12 

ft 
8 

le 

a 
1 

2 

8 

37 

10 

23 

1 

31 

2 

7 

11 

11 

2 

11 

4 
0 


CENSUS. 
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Table  F. — ShoiciHg  the  number  of  days  of  field-work  r^uired  in  the  enumeration  of  each 
superviaor'e  distrietf  the  aggregate  amount  paid  to  enumerators j  the  average  per  diem  earn- 
ingSf  ^c.  (exchmve  of  re-enumerations).  ^ 


I 
"i 

I 


Ariz. 
Ark. 

Cal.. 

Colo. 
Conn 

Dak  . 
Del.. 
D.C. 
Fla.. 
Oa... 


Idaho. 
Dl.... 


Ind. 


Iowa 


Kaas 


Ky 


■s 

00 

IS 

t 
t 

s 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 

1 
2{ 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

1 
!2 

I 

I  5 
6 


Actual 

time  oecu- 

piedinthe 

enumera* 

tion. 


2i 

?! 

5i 


4,383 
3.562 
3,021 


..35 
950 
330 


4, 035  7  20 

1 

1,066   l'.. 

f 
5, 566   5  52 


5,105 

2,428 
2,327 
3.512 
2,357 

2,253 


323 

1*48 
706 
110 

7;-- 
446 


2,76li..52 
2,6841  7  59 


2,816 

1,196 

982 

3.439 

4.010 
3,340 
2,347 
3,439 
2,661 

764 

4.085 


8  50 

811 

I 
453 

I 
219 

I 
255 

580 
\4  35 
..il7 

635 


230 
149 


3,928..|35 
4.843  7,15 
4,514 
4,362 
4,311 
8,3221  5,53 
3, 787!  8  15 


5,55 
.43 


55 
45 


3,294.. 
3,842!  1 
4,2521  2  55 
5,767  8  35 
3,530!..  39 
4,034,  3  25 


1  6, 141. .55 
2,  5.856  342 
3'  5, 5321  9  35 
41  3,938   546 

11  3,4411  611 

2  5,735  4  42 

3  6,120,  5  54 


4,2701 
4,365 
3,033 
4,017, 
2,627' 

46  SI 


140 
7  .- 
130 

606, 


!  DolU. 

08  3. 157 -f, 
19  3.575+ 
96  3.417+1 
34  3. 650-f 


DoUt. 
13.848 
12,738 
10,326 
14,732 


6, 396  60  6. 000 

19.078  383.427+ 
18, 681  60i3. 659+ 

10, 815  4714. 454+-' 
12,434  64  5.342+1 
18,927  99  5.389+ 
13,647  72  5.788+1 


BoUs. 
1, 719  26 
1, 223  76 
1, 148  95 
1, 184  39 

243  67 

1, 917  91 
1, 514  29 

1,599  10 
788  98 

1,063  23 
713  81 


12,836  28  5.696+1        739  47 


403.610+ 
4812.863+ 
92  2. 867+ 
5912. 917+ 
45  3. 045+ 
12  3.061  + 
4513. 146+ 
303. 510+ 


8,895  363.221  +  ' 
8,905  16  3.316+1 

12, 204  80,4. 332+ 

4, 343  38  3. 629+ 

3,600  663.664+ 

I 
13,687  793.975+ 

13, 980  14  3. 486+ 
12, 123  21  3. 629+ 
8, 847  22  3. 768+ 
13, 010  42  3. 783+ 
10,295  453.868+ 

4, 585  50  6. 000 


14,750 
11,246 
13,888 
13. 169 
13,285 
13,200 
10,465 
13, 298 

10,268 
11, 233 
13. 108 
14, 342 
10,624 
12,553 


17,207  50  2.862  + 
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TA.BLE  F. — SlunDing  the  number  of  ia§»  ofJUH-work  rtqairti,  fc. — Contiuned. 
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Tablb  F, — Showing  the  number  of  days  of  field-work  required,  ^'c. — Continued. 
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Table    G. — Showing  the  per  diem  earnings  of  enumerators  in  th^  several  supervisors'  dis- 
tricts (exclusive  of  re'enumeration). 
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Table  Q.^— Showing  the  per  diem  earnings  of  enumeratorsj  ^-c. — Continued. 
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Table  G. — Showing  the  per  diem  earnings  of  enumerators,  ^c. — Continued. 
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Table  G. — Shotoing  the  per  diem  earnings  of  enumerators^  <fc. — Continued. 
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Supervisors'    dis- 
tricte. 

Total  number  of 
enumerators. 
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1 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Pension  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  15, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  herewith  tlie  annual  statement 
showing  the  operation  of  this  bui^au  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1881. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year,  June  30, 1^81, 268,830  pensioners 
on  the  rolls,  classified  as  follows:  Army  invalids,  153,025;  Army  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives,  76,683;  Navy  invalids,  2,187; 
Navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives,  2,008;  surviving 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  of  1812,  8,898;  and  widows  of  deceased 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  that  war,  26,029. 

There  were  added  to  the  roll  during  the  year  the  names  of  27,396  new 
]>ensioners,  and  the  names  of  1,344,  whose  pension  had  previously  been 
dropped,  were  restored  to  the  rolls,  making  an  aggregate  increase  to 
the  roll  of  28,740. 

The  names  of  10,712  pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  roll  during 
the  year  for  various  causes,  leaving  a  net  increase  to  the  roll  of  18,028 
pensioners. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  annual  pension  to  each  pensioner  on  the 
roll  averaged  $107.01,  and  the  annual  aggregate  value  of  all  pensions 
was  $28,709,967.46. 

The  annual  payments,  however,  exceed  this  sum  by  several  millions 
of  dollars;  i,  e.,  the  total  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  year  ex- 
clusive of  the  arrears  due  in  i>ensions  allowed  prior  to  January  25, 1879, 
was  $49,723,147.52,  which  is  accounted  for  by  what  is  known  as  arrears 
of  pension,  or  accrued  pension  covering  the  period  since  discharge  in 
the  case  of  a  soldier,  and  since  the  soldier'8  death  in  the  case  of  a 
widow,  &c. 

The  amounts  paid  during  the  year  upon  first  payment  to  new  pen- 
sioners is  $23,628,176.61,  and  by  examination  it  is  shown  that  this  sum 
was  paid  to  25,887  pensioners,  averaging  to  each  case  as  follows:  Army 
invalids,  $953.62;  to  Army  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent 
relatives,  $1,021.51;  to  Navy  invalids,  $771.42;  to  Navy  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependent  relatives,  $790.22;  to  the  surviving  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  war  of  1812,  $329.97;  and  to  the  widows  of  deceased 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  that  war,  $314.58. 

The  complete  details  of  these  statements  will  be  found  in  Table  1, 
with  the  value  of  pension  allowed,  increased,  and  dropped;  and  Table 
2  wiU  show  the  various  causes  for  which  the  names  of  the  10,712  pen- 
sioners were  dropped ;  also  an  analysis  of  the  widows'  roll,  showing  the 
number  of  widows  with  and  without  minor  children,  guardians,  depend- 
ent fathers,  and  dependent  mothers,  &c. 
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The  amount  appropriated  to  meet  the  payment  of  pensions  was 
$50,302,306.68^  exclusive  of  the  amounts  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  pension  agents  and  the  fees  of  examining  surgeons.  A  state- 
ment in  detail  of  the  same  will  be  shown  by  Table  3,  which  also  shows 
the  payment  of  arrears  of  pension  in  the  case  of  those  provided  for  by 
the  aet  of  January  25, 1879,  who  were  at  that  date  in  receipt  of  a  pension. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  this  class  during  the  year  was 
$679,137.23. 

Table  4  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
rolls  of  each  agency,  and  compares  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  on 
the  roll  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  shows  the  total  disburse- 
ments and  cost  of  same  at  each  agency  daring  the  year. 

Table  5  is  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  number  of  each  class  of  orig- 
inal pension  claims  filed  and  allowed  during  each  year  since  1861,  and 
the  amounts  paid  for  pension,  with  the  cost  of  disbursement  each  year 
since  1860. 

During  this  period  it  will  be  seen  that  431,439  claims  for  original 
pension  for  invalid  soldiers,  and  289,240  claims  for  widows,  minor  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  relatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were  filed. 

There  have  been  allowed  of  these  two  classes  190,250  claims  of  inva- 
lids, and  197,414  claims  of  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  rela- 
tives. 

Besides  these  are  those  provided  for  by  acts  of  February  14, 1871, 
and  March  9, 1878,  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812,  there  having  been 
filed  since  February  14, 1871,  34,548  claims  of  surviving  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  war  of  1812  and  41,305  claims  of  widows  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  that  war. 

There  have  been  allowed  from  the  first  class  25,585  claims,  and  from 
the  second  class  31,863,  making  in  the  aggregate  since  July  1, 1861, 
796,422  pension  claims  filed,  out  of  which  number  445,112  have  been 
allowed,  and  already  a  sum  of  $506,345,044.21  since  1860  has  been  paid 
on  account  of  these  pensions,  an  average  of  nearly  $25,000,000  per  an- 
nnm. 

In  the  319,748  original  pension  claims,  excluding  those  on  accoant  of 
service  in  the  war  of  1812,  reported  in  Table  6  as  on  file,  are  iucladed 
those  which  have  been  rejected  and-  abandoned.  Bnt  out  of  this  nam- 
ber  on  file  more  than  50  per  cent,  have  been  filed  in  the  office  during 
the  last  two  fiscal  years,  or,  in  other  words,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  June 
30,1881. 

The  number  which  can  be  regarded  as  dead  claims  must  be  entirely 
conjectural,  but  I  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  present  such  an  analysis  of 
the  files  as  will  give  definite  data  on  this  point,  which  I  will  refer  to 
later  on. 

The  results  of  the  office  have  shown  during  each  year,  for  several 
years  past,  an  interesting  exhibit  of  but  slight  varying  percentage  of 
allowances  relating  to  the  year  in  which  the  claims  were  filed,  each  year, 
since  1862,  after  the  third  or  fourth  year  since  filing;  e.  g.y  in  1871  8,837 
original  invalid  Army  claims  were  filed;  during  the  same  year  1,268 
were  allowed;  in  1872  1,947  were  allowed;  and  in  1873  1,094  were  al- 
lowed. 

In  each  year  since,  the  following  numbers  have  been  allowed,  to  wit : 
1874,441;  1875,  298;  1876,  220;  1877,  192;  1878,  128;  1879,97;  1880,219. 

The  comparison  by  each  year  since  1861  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
covering  a  much  larger  period  with  the  same  features  presented.  In 
the  year  1880,  out  of  9,723  original  Army  invalid  claims  allowed,  675  of 
them  were  filed  prior  to  1866,  and  1,520  prior  to  July  1, 1870. 
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I  have  deemed  it  of  sufficieut  importance  to  determine  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable how  many  of  the  claims  which  are  reported  as  on  the  flies  may 
be  reasonably  regarded  as  "dead"  claims,  and  what  proportion  may  be 
regM^ded  as  ultimately  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll. 

To  have  this  information  complete  and  substantial  I  have  caused  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  files  to  be  made,  and  a  history  of  each  case  in 
regard  to  the  date  of  filing,  how  man>  times,  and  the  date  rejected,  and 
how  long,  if  an  apparently  abandoned  case,  since  the  last  action  was  had. 
It  will  t^  some  few  weeks  before  I  will  be  able  to  submit  the  complete 
results  of  this  analysis,  but  I  hope  to  have  it  complete  prior  to  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress. 

Table  6  shows  the  number  of  claims  of  each  class  believed  to  be  on 
the  files  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  allowed  and  rejected 
during  the  year,  also  the  number  believed  to  be  remaining  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Table  7  shows  the  operations  of  the  special  service  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4744  of  the  Eevised  Statutes. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881, 
which  this  report  is  intended  to  cover,  my  predecessor  had  control  of 
the  Pension  Office,  and  ijractically  this  is  a  report  of  the  work  accom- 
plished under  his  supervision,  which  he  would  have  reported  himself 
had  he  remained  in  office  until  after  June  30. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  industry,  ability,  and  watchful  in- 
tegrity with  which  the  business  of  this  office  has  been  conducted  under 
his  management,  and  the  increase  of  work  accomplished  and  results 
reached  during  the  past  year  call  for  warmest  commendation. 

Owing  to  his  foresight  and  recommendation  the  laws  were  so  amended 
and  supplemented  as  to  enable  me  to  effect  changes  in  organization  and 
management  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office,  which  it  is  hoped  will  to 
some  extent  alleviate  the  difficulties  surrounding  an  ex  parte  system 
which  has  been  so  long  in  vogue. 

dince  July  1  the  force  of  this  office  has  consisted  of  a  Commissioner, 
two  deputy  commissioners,  medical  referee,  chief  clerk,  and  a  clerical 
force  averaging  675  in  number,  organized  as  follows : 

Dbpartmekt  of  the  Interior, 

Pension  Office, 
WasMngUm,  August  16,  IdSl. 
[302.] 
Ordered: 

The  force  in  this  office  is  reorgaDized,  from  this  dat«,  into  the  following-named 
divisions : 

1.  Board  of  reHe^c. — C.  B.  Walker,  deputy  commissioner,  in  charge ;  J.  H.  Hobbs, 
assistant ;  to  be  composed  of  expert  examiners  to  review  all  claims  before  final  action 
is  taken  by  the  office.    Details  for  the  board  will  be  made  by  the  Commissiooer. 

2.  Medical  dtrwiow.— Dr.  T.  B.  Hood,  medical  referee,  in  charge ;  Dr.  N.  F.  Graham, 
assistant;  to  have  charge  of  the  work  required  of  examining  surgeons;  to  review  their 
reports,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of  pensionable  disability  found  in  invalid  claims; 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  touching  medical  and  surgical  questions  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  service  may  demand. 

r  3.  DifHHon  of  special  examinattons.^Ii,  R.  McCalmont,  chief;  W.  E.  Dulin,  assist- 
ant; to  have  charge  of  claims  requiring  special  examination  in  vicinity  of  claimant 
and  witnesses;  to  direct  the  method  of  inquiry  by  responsible  examiners;  to  have 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  attorneys  practicing  before  the  office ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  official  cnaracter  of  nqtaries  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  aid  in 
prosecuting  offenders  against  the  pension  law. 

4.  Old  War  and  Naoy  rfirwion.— W.  H.  Webster,  chief;  T.  W.  Dalton,  assistant; 
to  have  charge  of  the  settlement  of  all  claims  on  account  of  service  in  wars  prior  to 
March  4,  1861;  claims  on  account  of  service  in  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
in  all  other  general  organizations  not  belonging  especially  to  any  State  or  Territory. 

5.  Eastern  divieion, — Fred.  Mack,  chief;  J.  M.  Curtis,  assistant  ;to  have  charge  of 
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tlie  settlement  of  all  claims  arising  out  of  military  service  during  the  late  war  in 
organizations  from  the  several  New  England  States,  and  also  from  tne  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

6.  Middle  divmon. — F.  D.  Stephexson,  chief;  A.  F.  Kinosley,  assistant;  to  have 
charge  of  the  settlement  of  late  war  claims  on  account  of  military  service  in  organ- 
izations belonging  to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

7.  Western  dtvisian. — ^John  M.  Comstock,  chief;  D.  A.  McKniqht,  assistant ;  to  have 
charge  of  settlement  of  late  war  claims  on  account  of  military  service  in  organiza- 
tions belonging  to  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesoto,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Nevada,  Colorado,  California,  Oregon,  and  the  several  Territories. 

8.  Southern  division. — L.  £.  Dickey,  chief ;  J.  D.Smith,  assistant;  to  have  charge  of 
the  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  military  service  duriufl;  the  late  war  in  organ- 
izations belonging  to  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  several  organi- 
izations  of  colored  troops. 

9.  Record  division. — W.  T.  Ford,  chief;  E.  E.  Fuller,  assistant;  to  have  charge  of 
the  recording  and  numbering  of  the  claims  as  they  are  received  in  the  office,  and  to 
have  custody  of  the  records ;  and  to  brief  the  evidence  filed  to  secure  its  transmission 
to  appropriate  claims. 

10.  Certificate  and  account  division. — Frank  Moore,  chief;  M.  B.  Johnson,  assistant; 
to  have  charge  of  the  issuing,  numbering,  and  recording  of  certificates  granting  pen- 
sions^ and  designating  the  agency  at  which  payable;  also,  to  audit  accounts,  under 
section  4718,  Revised  Statutes,  for  expenses  or  last  sickness  and  burial  of  pensioners. 

11.  Agents  division.-^.  F.  Sawyer,  chief;  to  have  charge  of  the  disbursement  of 
pension  funds,  and  of  all  correspondence  with  the  several  pension  agents,  and  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Treasury,  in  reference  to  official  action  of  this  office. 

12.  Mail  division. — David  L.  Gitt,  chief;  John  Richmond,  assistant;  to  have 
charge  of  the  stamping,  recording,  and  proper  distribution  of  all  mail  coming  to  the 
office,  and  of  the  proper  dispatch  of  the  mail  going  out ;  also  to  have  charge  of  jack- 
eting and  briefing  the  jacket<s  of  claims  received. 

13.  Mr.  J.  W.  Howell  is  designated  as  appointment  and  financial  clerk,  and  will 
have  supervision  of  all  public  property,  keep  the  accounts  between  the  office  and 
the  various  appropriations  for  clerical  and  contingent  expenses,  and  report  through 
the  chief  clerk  to  the  Commissioner,  upon  the  first  of  each  .month,  a  balance  sheet 
showing  the  exact  condition  of  each  fund  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  month ;  and 
shall  prepare  such  estimates  and  re))orts  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  Commissioner 
from  time  to  time. 

14.  The  miscellaneous  work  of  the  office  and  its  necessary  clerical  force,  now  under 
Mr.  A.  Vangbuder,  the  laborers  and  watchmen,  under  Mr.  John  Dickerson,  the  gen- 
eral messengers,  under  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  and  all  other  clerks  and  employ^  not 
especially  assigned  to  any  division,  as  well  as  the  general  oversight  of  the  clerical 
force  of  the  office,  will  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  chief  clerk,  to  whom 
chiefs  of  divisions  will  make  monthly  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  work  of  their  di- 
visions, and  of  the  clerical  force  under  their  charge,  as  to  numbers,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral attention  to  duty.  The  chief  clerk  will  make  a  consolidated  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  the  end  of  each  month,  showing  the  condition  of  the  business  of  the 
office  and  its  clerical  force. 

Any  order  conflicting  with  the  foregoing  is  hereby  rescinded. 

WM.  W.  DUDLEY, 

Commissioner. 

UpoD  July  1,  1881,  the  clerical  force  of  this  office  consisted  of  784 
einplo3*^8,  requiring  an  annual  iiayment  for  their  service  of  $931,350. 

The  appropriations  available  for  this  purpose,  for  the  fiscal  year  then 
beginning,  aggregate  $794,630. 

This  made  necessary  a  very  large  reduction  of  the  force,  already  too 
small  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  annual  influx  of  cases,  as  will  be 
seen  by  Table  5,  and  upon  July  15,  1S81,  over  one  hundred  discharges 
and  a  large  number  of  reductions  in  salary  were  made. 

It  was  necessary,  in  discharging  so  many,  that  many  efficient  men, 
whose  services  were  greatly  needed,  should  be  droppeil. 

This,  and  the  reductions  in  salary  were  soon  and  disastrously  felt  in 
the  work  of  the  office,  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  a  few  rein- 
statements were  made,  so  that  now  the  pay  roll  of  the  force  is  still  too 
large  for  the  appropriation  by  about  $35,000  per  annum. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  important  character  of  the  work 
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intrusted  to  this  office,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  our  labors  for  the  pensions,  so  long  past  due,  and  so 
nobly  earned  in  defense  of  the  country,  that  Congress  will  make  early 
and  liberal  provision  for  this  deficiency,  and  add  enough,  so  that  well 
earned  promotions  may  be  made;  or  else  at  once  indicate  their  unwill- 
ingness to  do  so,  to  the  end  that  such  further  reductions  may  at  once 
be  made  as  to  bring  the  pay  roll  within  the  appropriation  for  the  year. 

In  this  connection  I  would  resi)ectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  clerical  force  of  such  an  office  as  the  Pension  Office  can  be  dis- 
posed and  arranged  upon  a  much  more  business-like  basis,  were  Con- 
gress to  vote  its  appropriation  therefor  in  the  aggregate,  instead  of 
limiting  the  number  of  each  class  of  clerks  to  be  employed.  The  Secre 
tary  could  then  arrange  the  classes  of  clerks  so  that  merit  might  be  re- 
warded by  earned  promotions,  and  the  positions  having  higher  pay  be 
filled  by  those  performing  the  higher  grades  of  work. 

Such  is  not  the  case  as  the  appropriations  are  now  divided,  and  as  the 
force  is  now  necessarily  arranged. 

INDIAN  PENSIONS. 

Much  trouble  and  delay  has  arisen  in  the  payment  of  Indian  pensions. 

There  are  98  of  this  class  now  upon  the  rolls,  requiring  the  annual 
payment  of  $9,108.  In  his  report  for  a  former  year,  my  predecessor  has 
called  attention  to  the  particular  defects  and  hindrances  encountered  in 
this  matter,  and  exhibited  to  the  last  Congress  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission sent  out  to  investigate  and  report  thereon. 

The  principal  trouble  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  inadequate  means  of 
identification,  and  the  procuring  of  cash  upon  the  checks  necessarily 
given  them  in  payment,  under  sections  4764,  4765,  4766,  and  4767  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  such  modifications  of  these  sections 
be  made  as  to  allow  the  payment  of  this  class  of  pensioners  upon  a 
suitable  voucher — the  form  and  manner  of  identification  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — by  the  pension  agent  in  person,  at 
some  convenient  point  in  the  Indian  Territory,  such  payment  to  be 
made  in  standard  silver. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  provision  of  law  is  made  apparent  fh>m 
a  perusal  of  said  report.  (See  pp.  9, 10,  of  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880.) 

SOLDIERS^  HOME  PENSIONS. 

Much  annoyance  and  unpleasant  friction  has  been  caused  by  the 
imperfect  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  pensions  of 
inmates  of  the  National  Military  Home  by  the  pension  agents,  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  home. 

The  act  of  February  26, 1881,  provides  that  such  payments  shall  be 
made  upon  the  execution  by  such  treasurer  of  good  and  sufficient  bonds 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  managers. 

The  statute,  making  such  inmates  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  for  the  governing  of  the  Army,  is  thought  by  many  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  that  such  inmates  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  enlisted  men,  else  the  right  to  pension  ceases  during  such  en- 
listment if  the  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  is  received,  to  which  if  enlisted 
they  would  be  entitled,  and  consequently  the  practice  of  summarily  and 
voluntarily  leaving  such  home  just  previous  to  pension  pay  day,  and 
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declaring  themselves  no  longer  inmates  has  been  fre^^uently  resorted 
to,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  pension  agent  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  discipline  of  the  home,  and  consequent  damage  to  the  welfare  of 
the  beneficiaries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  thoroughly  inquire  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  cure  such  defects  of  legislation  as  permit  this  unpleasant  fric- 
tion, to  the  end  that  there  may  be  harmonious  action  between  the  Pen- 
sion Office,  its  agents,  and  the  Home,  and  so  promote  the  well  being  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Nation  intrusted  to  their  care. 

INSANE  AND  IMPRISONED  INVALID  PENSIONERS. 

My  predecessor  very  properly  called  attention  in  his  report  of  1880, 
page  12,  to  the  imperfect  legislation  with  regard  to  insane  and  impris- 
oned invalid  pensiQuers. 

The  same  necessity  exists  for  amendment  and  new  enactments  upon 
that  subject  in  order  to  make  proper  payment  of  the  pension  to  this 
class  as  then  existed,  and  I  again  urge  your  attention  thereto. 

He  also  recommended  that  the  following  clause  be  added  to  section 
4702  of  Revised  Statutes,  to  wit:  "That  when  the  children  have  resided 
with  and  been  supported  by  the  widow  of  the  soldier  the  pension  shall 
Hcommence  at  the  date  to  which  the  widow  was  last  paid.'' 

This  is  a  wise  and  just  provision  and  will  be  conducive  to  good  morals 
and  be  equitable  to  all.  1  again  call  your  attention  thereto,  and  would 
also  recommend  that  it  and  the  following  be  enacted  as  an  amendment 
to  said  section  4702,  "That  marriage  must  be  proven  in  pension  cases 
to  have  been  performed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  marriage,  in  proving  the 
title  of  the  widow  to  pension,  and  that  adulterous  cohabitation  of  a 
widow  shall  operate  to  terminate  her  pension  from  the  date  of  the 
<K)mmencement  and  during  the  continuance  of  such  cohabitation." 

This  is  a  necessary  and  just  provision,  and  should,  1  think,  become  a 
law. 

INCREASE,  RERATING,  AND  REISSUE. 

Under  section  4698^  no  increase  can  commence  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  date  of  the  medical  examination  made  under  an  order  therefor  after 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  such  increase. 

In  an  office  four  to  six  years  behindhand  with  its  work,  as  this  is,  it 
is  a  manifest  injustice  to  make  an  increase  depend  upon  such  an  nncer* 
^  tain  date  as  that  of  a  medical  examination  tjiat  may  not  be  ordered  for 
'  six  months  or  a  year  after  filing  application  therefor,  and  my  predeces- 
sor's recommendation  upon  that  subject  should  be  heeded. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  such  a  provision  and  quote  his 
recommendation  in  his  Beport  of  1^0,  as  follows: 

INCREASE    OF    INVALID    PKXSION,    SECTION    469tf^  —  ItEVIKW    OF    PREVIOUS    KATIXO«. 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  subject  of  increasing  invalid  pensions  on  the  ground  of 
an  increased  degree  of  disability  and  regulating  reviews  of  former  ratings  alleged  to 
have  been  unjust  are  meager  and  indefinite  ;  indeed,  touching  the  latter  point  there 
is  no  statute  whatever,  and  the  proceedings  in  such  cases  rest  entirely  upon  prece- 
dent, and  as  almost  every  case  presents  circumstances  differing  from  former  cases  the 
consequence  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  of  action. 

I  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  section  4698|  be  repealed  and  an  act 
passed  containing  substantially  the  following  provisions:  That  if  any  invalid  pen< 
sioner  shall  think  his  pension  is  not  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  his  disability , 
either  because  it  has  boen  improperly  ra<ed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  or  be- 
•cause  the  disability  for  which  he  was  pensioned  has  increased,  or  because  he  has 
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another  disability  incurred  in  the  service,  for  which  he  is  not  pensioned,  he  may  apply 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  an  increase  of  his  pension,  and  said  application 
shall  he  considered  and  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  his  original  application, 
so  far  as  such  proceedings  may  be  applicable  to  his  case;  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  shall  cause  any  invalid  pensioner  to  be  examined  by  a  surgeon  as  often  as 
he  shall  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the  government  or  of  the  pensioner,  and  if,  upon 
such  examination,  it  shall  appear  that  the  pension  enjoyed  by  the  pensioner  is  not 
according  to  the  decree  of  his  disability,  the  same  shall  be  readjusted  and  rerated  ac- 
cording to  right  and  justice,  provided  that  in  cases  where  the  increase  is  granted  for 
the  reason  that  the  disability  has  increased  since  the  pension  was  last  rated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  such  increase  shall  commence  at  the  date  of  filing  applica- 
tion therefor;  and  provided  further,  that  all  applications  for  increase  on  the  groond 
that  the  pension  has  been  improperly  rated,  made  more  than  one  year  after  such 
alleged  improper  rate  was  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  shall  be  treated  and 
settled  as  in  the  case  of  increase  claims  on  the  ground  of  an  increase  of  disability.  . 

AGENTS  AND  ATTOBNEYS. 

TJpou  this  subject  much  has  beea  said,  but  in  my  opinion  the  actual 
results  of  the  enactments  of  June  20, 1878,  have  been  deleterious  to  the 
interests  of  claimants  and  agents  alike;  to  the  claimants,  in  that  the 
abolishment  of  the  contingency  of  success,  and  removal  of  the  security 
to  the  agents,  ha^  stimulated  many  irresponsible  persons,  who  could  be 
of  no  possible  service  to  the  claimants,  to  invite  a  general  application 
of  soldiers  for  pension,  regardless  of  disabilities  incuiTed,  by  which, 
after  filing  the  claim,  they  may  obtain  in  advance  the  legal  fdje  of  $10, 
and  thenceforth  abandon  the  claim,  thus  incumbering  the  files  of  this 
office,  and  hindering  and  delaying  meritorious  claimants;  to  the  agents, 
by  degrading  the  profession  and  bringing  into  disrepute  an  otherwise 
legitimate  employment.  Agents  in  good  standing  and  well  informed  in 
pension  law  and  practice,  when  their  fee  depended  upon  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  claim^  would,  and  I  believe  did,  examine  and  scruti- 
nize the  merits  before  disking  years  of  labor,  and  refused  to  file  cases 
without  merit. 

Unpleasant  friction  between  the  principal  and  agent  was  avoided  by 
the  contingent  fee  and  security  of  payment,  because  of  the  identity  of 
interests. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  re-enact  the  laws  in  force  prior  to  June 
20, 1878,  upon  this  subject,  and  make  such  provision  as  will  protect  the 
department  and  claimant  alike  from  ignorant  and  useless  agents,  and 
protect  and  assist  well-informed  and  useful  ones. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  pending  claims,  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  applications  filed  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  claimants  justly  clamorous  for  settlement  of  their  long-dela^^ed 
claims;  and  fix)m  each  of  them,  through  every  avenue  of  approach,  come  * 
letters  of  inquiry.  An  answer  conveying  any  valuable  information  costs 
an  examination  of  the  case,  which  clerical  labor,  if  spent  in  adjudica- 
tion, would  have  settled  a  case.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  vast  corre- 
spondence of  this  office  consumes  in  its  consideration  and  answer  nearly 
the  labor  of  one-third  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  office,  which  would 
otherwise  be  spent  in  the  real  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  claimant  cannot  be  blamed  for  wishing  frequently  to  know  why 
his  claim,  filed  two,  five,  eight,  ten  years  since,  has  not  been  settled,  and 
Members  of  Congress  and  ISenators  feel  this  pressure,  and  are  compelled 
to  spend  much  valuable  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  postage  in  replies 
and  communications  to  satisfy  the  demand.  So  long  as  the  work  of  this 
office  is  behind,  as  it  now  is,  this  tax  upon  Members  and  Senators  must 
and  will  continue  and  increase.  Senators  and  Members  should  be 
relieved  of  this  improper  burden  by  allowing  an  official  postage  stamp  for 
their  use,  or  extending  to  them  the  use  of  the  penalty  frank. 
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Iq  order  to  relieve  this  great  pressure,  bring  up  the  back  business,  and 
allow  current  work  to  be  settled  speedily,  I  shall  submit  a  plan  here- 
after in  a  special  report,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  practicable,  should 
it  be  desired  by  you. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  this  portion  of  the  office  force  is  shown 
by  Table  7. 

The  system  in  vogue  until  July  15,  1881,  was  that  used  by  each  of  my 
predecessors  since  1862,  and  involved  secrecy  in  obtaining  and  using 
evidence  secured  thereby. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  last  Congress  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  system  was  defective,  and,  in  many  instances,  arbitrary 
and  unjust  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  both  claimant  and  govern- 
ment, and  deprecated  its  continuance. 

By  a  happy  wording  of  the  appropriation  act,  and  the  generous  appro- 
priation given  therefor,  suggested,  as  I  understand,  by  my  immediate 
predecessor,  I  was  able  to  extend  special  examination  to  a  large  number 
of  cases  hitherto  precluded  therefrom,  and  have  since  July  15, 1881,  put 
into  operation  an  entire  change  of  system  respecting  this  class  of  exam- 
inations. 

The  examiner  now  works  up  his  case  upon  the  gmund,  brings  all  wit- 
nesses face  to  face  with  the  claimant  or  his  attorney,  and  frequently 
establishes  a  meritorious  claim  when  the  claimant  would  have  failed, 
either  for  want  of  means  or  for  want  of  opportunity  to  procure  testimony 
of  important  witnesses.  In  this  class  of  eases  the  government  comes  in 
to  help  the  poor  but  worthy  claimant,  and  gives  him  the  benefit  of  her 
strong  arm  and  generous  purse^nd  to  this  en4  authority  of  law  should 
be  given  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
claimant  in  accompanying  the  special  examiner  when  in  his  opinion  the 
necessity  for  such  expense  exists. 

This  change  does  not  appear  thus  far  to  be  attended  with  any  results 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  government,  and  if  after  a  fair  and 
open  investigation  the  claimant  fails  to  establish  his  right  to  pension, 
he  is  satisfied  and  content  with  rejection.  The  principal  obstruction  is 
in  the  lack  of  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The  special 
examiner  of  this  bureau  should,  and  I  hope  will,  be  empowered  and 
clothed  with  authority  to  take  depositions  in  cases  pending  before  this 
bureau,  so  that  the  provisions  of  sections  184,  185,  and  186  shall  be 
extended  to  examinations  in  pension  claims.  Section  186  should  be 
amended,  so  that  the  United  States  marshals  will  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  of  witnesses'  fees  thereunder. 

Such  special  examiner  should  be  authorized  to  employ  stenographer, 
when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  to  take  down 
testimony  in  important  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  involveil  is  often 
very  large;  who  should  be  paid  by  said  special  examiner,  and  the  samet 
allowed  in  his  accounts. 

This  service  should  be  broadened  and  extended  largely ;  but  to  do  so. 
Congress,  1  think,  should  authorize  the  employment  of  large  numbers 
of  additional  examiners,  whose  pay  should  be  fixed  for  all  who  sen^e  in 
this  capacity,  at  $1,400  and  $1,600  per  annum,  and  the  $4  per  diem  now 
provided  by  law,  when  employed,  and  necessary  traveling  exi>en8e8,  at 
which  compensation,  it  is  believed,  the  services  of  fit  and  proper  men 
may  be  had.  And  there  should  be  authorizeil  six  special  agents  at 
same  pay  and  allowances,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  scrutinize 
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the  xyroceedtngs  ttnd  value  as  sach  of  medical  examiners,  located  at  dif- 
ferent points  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  pension. 

These  medical  officers  are  the  most  important,  and,  if  trustw<»*thy  and 
competent,  reliable  adjuncts  in  disclosing  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
claimants ;  bat  being  so  important  shouM  be  well  paid  and  carefally 
looked  after. 

In  my  opinion,  examining  sorgeons  should  be  paid  (2  fee  in  each 
case,  and  should  be  required  to  make  fall  and  complete  description  of 
the  phy^cal  condition  of  each  claimant,  after  a  personal  and  thorough 
examination. 

The  provisions  for  per  diem  and  expenses  should  be  extended  to  this 
class  of  officers,  who  are  now  often  required  to  visit  a  sick  or  helpless 
pensioner  for  purpose  of  examination,  at  considerable  expense  and  loss 
of  valnable  time,  without  pay. 

PENSION  AUENTS. 

This  class  of  officers  have  the  hardest  work  and  are  most  poorly  paid 
therefor,  considering  their  responsibilities,  of  any  officers  in  the  govern- 
ment service. 

The  law  provides  a  salary  to  each  agent  of  $4j000  per  annum,  and  $15 
for  each  100  vouchers  paid  in  excess  of  4,000  vouchers  per  annum* 

From  this  compensation  the  law  provides  that  the  agents  shall  pay  for 
the  postage  upon  vouchers  and  checks  sent  to  pensioners,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  their  offices,  so  that,  with  the  increased  labor  and  responsi- 
bilities devolving  upon  these  officers,  they  find  in  most  instances  an 
inability  to  save  from  their  compensation  more  than  (2,500  per  annum, 
and  this  by  paying  small  salaries  for  clerk-hire,  which  in  most  instances 
is  inadequate  compensation  for  the  services  required. 

These  redactions  seem  to  have  gradually  grown  by  indirect,  rather 
than  by  direct,  provisions  of  law. 

These  officers  are  compelled  to  give  bond  in  sums  varying  from  (50,000 
to  $150,000,  and  for  which  sureties  are  compelled  to  justify  in  double 
the  amount.  Agents  handle  annually  millions  of  dollars  each,  and  are 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  through  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  for  all  errors  of  calculation  or  payment.  Their  accounts  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Pension  Office  and  Treasury  require  elaborate 
and  extremely  accurate  and  responsible  accounting  clerks,  so  that  the 
necessary  payments  for  clerical  force  come  from  the  agents'  compensa- 
tion. I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  a  thorough  reconstruction 
of  this  section  of  the  law  bearing  upon  these  officers,  their  duties  and 
responsibilities^  as  well  as  their  compensation,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  properly  paid  and  required  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  fraud. 

COMMUTATION  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  defective  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  commutation  for  artificial  limbs  and  surgical  appliances, 
as  construed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  In  a  recent  decision 
he  has  held  that  such  payment  must  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions. 

There  being  no  appropriation  available  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  payment  can  be  made,  unless  Con- 
gress shall  pass  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  FUNERAL   EXPENSES,  &C. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  claims  for  reimbursement  for  funeral 
expenses,  under  section  4718  B.  ;S.,  which  have  been  examined  and 
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allowed,  and  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued  by  this  office  and 
instruction  given  to  agents  to  pay,  but  which  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  find  themselves  unable,  under  their  view  of  the  law,  to 
allow  to  the  credit  of  agents,  if  paid  by  them. 

Hence,  a  great  hardship  has  accrued  by  compelling  claimants  to  wait 
for  their  money  past  due. 

It  is  manifestly  improper  to  require  agents  to  make  payments  which 
they  are  notified  iq  advance  will  be  disallowed  from  their  accounts,  and 
I  trust  you  will  recommend  that  Congress  take  early  occasion  to  remedy 
this  trouble  by  necessary  enactment. 

DISHONORABLE  DISOHAROE  AND  DESERTION. 

Until  recently  the  War  Department  has  been  accustomed  to  grant 
to  soldiers  without  a  record  of  discharge,  upon  request  and  a  proper 
showing,  a  discharge,  either  honorable  or  dishonorable,  as  the  taicta 
might  warrant,  by  which  the  date  of  commencement  of  pensicm  might 
be  fixed. 

That  department  now  declines  such  action,  and  under  the  provision 
of  the  act  of  January  25, 1879,  and  your  recent  ruling.  I  am  obliged  to 
deny  otherwise  worthy  pensions,  because  no  date  can  oe  fixed  for  com- 
mencement. I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  this  defect  be  cured 
by  an  amendment  to  said  section. 

There  should  be  some  provision  of  law  by  which  a  presumption  of  the 
death  of  the  soldier  might  be  raised  in  certain  cases. 

Many  widows  and  dependent  relatives  are  denied  i>ension  because  of 
the  lack  of  some  such  reasonable  provision  of  law. 

CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS. 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  to  a  matter  which  I  deem 
essential  to  the  proper  protection  of  the  rights  of  pensioners  and  claim* 
ants  for  pensions. 

It  often  happens  that  irresponsible  persons  falsely  and  maliciously 
swear  that  the  pension,  or  claim  to  pension,  of  soldiers  or  their  widows 
or  dependents  has  been  obtained,  or  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  by  fraud* 
There  seems  to  be  no  law  by  which  such  persons  can  be  successfully 
prosecuted  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  certainly  those  swearing  falsely 
and  maliciously  against  a  meritorious  and  worthy  claimant's  right  to 
pension  should  be  subject  to  indictment  and  prosecution  in  the  Federal 
courts,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  swearing  falsely  in  support  of  a 
fraudulent  claim. 

The  only  law  touching  this  subject  (and  the  same  is  believed  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  pointed  out),  is  contained  in 
sections  5292  and  5293  of  the  revised  Statutes,  and  reads  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

Section  5392.  Every  person  who,  having  taken  an  oath  before  a  competent  triba- 
nal.  officer,  or  person  m  any  case  in  which  a  law  of  the  United  States  authorizes  an 
oatii  to  be  administered,  that  he  will  testify,  declare,  depose,  or  certify  truly,  or  that 
any  written  testimony,  declaration,  deposition,  or  certificate  by  him  subscribed  is 
true,  willfully  and  contrary  to  such  oath  states  or  subscribes  any  material  matter 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  is  guilty  of  peijury,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  two  thonsand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment,  at  hard  labor,  not 
more  than  five  years;  and  shall,  moreover,  thereafter  be  incapable  of  giving  testi- 
mony in  any  court  of  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  the  judgment  against  him 
is  reversed. 

Section  5393.  Every  person  who  procures  another  to  commit  any  peijury  is  gnilty 
of  sabomation  of  peijury,  and  pnnishable  as  in  the  preceding  section  prescribed. 
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I  recommend  that  after  the  word  ^^depasitioHj^  in  section  5392,  there 
be  added  ^^  affidavitj^  and  after  the  words  ^^  which  he  does  not  believe  to 
be  true/'  in  the  same  section,  there  be  added  ^^or  tohiehy  in  point  offactj  is 
not  true^  of  the  falsity  of  which  the  affiant  had  hnowledge^^  Shud  in  section 
5393,  after  the  words  "  to  commit  any  perjnry,^  there  be  added  the  words 
"  tt«  described  in  section  5392.'^ 

Table  8  shows  the  name  and  residence  of  the  snrviving  widows  of 
those  who  served  in  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  were  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  W,  DUDLEY^ 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Saxuel  J.  Ejhewood, 

Becretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Table  3. — Appropriations  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  year  and  ike  amount  of 

disbursements  during  the  year. 


Fiaoal  year  ending  June  80, 1881. 

Ajmy. 

Xavy. 

Appropriationf. 

Disbnrsements. 

Appropriations. 

Disbaraements. 

Kor 'DonsionB  ........................ 

$40, 107, 131  60 
127,000  00 

340,000  00 

$48,758.009  28 
118,892  00 

221,781  79 

$1, 135, 274  99 
4,  two  00 

4,000  00 

$9$5.138  94 

For  fees  to  examining  anrgeons 

For  compensation  to  pension  agents, 
exnenses. &o 

2,218  00 
2.471  97 

Total 

49,093,188  07 

010,828  21 

The  appropriations  and  disbursements  on  account  of  arrears  of  pension  under  the 
acts  of  .January  25  and  March  4,  1879,  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  the 
details  of  which  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Appropriations  for  the  payment  of  arrears 125,515,000  00 

Disbursements  during  May  and  June,  1879,  and  during  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1880: 

Paid  for  Army  invaUds $17,791,305  50 

Paid  for  Army  widows,  &c 5,839,321  67 

Paid  for  Navy  invalids,  &o : 161,260  55 

Paid  for  Navy  widows,  &c 100,778  24 

Cost  of  disbursement  on  the  same 12,528  90 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1880 «.... 

Disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881 : 

Paid  for  Army  invalids $470,032  44 

Paid  for  Army  widows,  &c 198.614  92 

Paid  for  Navy  invalids 8,829  57 

Paid  for  Navy  widows,  &o 1,208  80 

Cost  of  disbursement  on  the  same 451  50 


S3, 914, 194  86 
1,600,805  14 


Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1881. 


679, 137  83 
921,667  91 
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Table  3. — AppropriatUms  for  the  payn^ent  of  pensions  for  the  year  and  ike  amount  of 

disbursements  during  the  yeq/r. 


FiBoal  year  ending  June  80, 1881. 

Anny. 

Navy. 

Disbursements. 

a  • 

Appropiiatiana. 

DisbnrsementaL 

For  DonsionB 

$40,107,181  60 
127.000  00 

340,000  00 

$48^758,009  28 
118,892  00 

221,781  79 

$1,133,274  99 
4.«00  00 

4.000  00 

$9tSLl38  ^ 

For  fees  to  examining  soreeonB 

For  oompenBation  to  pension  agents, 
expenses. &o  ^ 

2,218  « 
2,471  r 

Total 

49, 093^188  07 

069,828  21 

• 

The  approprifttions  and  disbursements  on  account  of  arrean  of  pension  under  tbe 
acts  of  January  25  and  March  4,  1879,  are  not  inclu4^  ui  the  above  statement,  the 
details  of  which  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Appropriations  for  the  payment  of  arrears $25,515,000  00 

Disbursements  during  May  and  June,  1879|  and  during  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1880: 

Paid  for  Army  invaUds $17,791,305  50 

Paid  for  Army  widows,  &o 5,839,321  67 

Paid  for  Navy  invaUds,  &o :. 161,260  55 

Paid  for  Navy  widows,  &c • 100,778  24 

Cost  of  disbursement  on  the  same 12,528  90 

23,914,194  86 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1880 

Disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881: 

Paid  for  Army  invalids $470,032  44 

Paid  for  Army  widows,  &,Q 198,614  92 

Paid  for  Navy  invalids 8, 829  67 

Paid  for  Navy  widows,  &c 1,208  80 

Cost  of  disbursement  on  the  same 451  50 


1,600,805  14 


679,137  23 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1881. 


921,667  91 
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Table  8. — Names  of  the  surviving  widows  of  BevoluHonary  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are 
pensioners,  and  their  place  ofresidenoe,  as  shown  by  the  roll,  June  dO,  1881. 


Xame. 


Campbell,  Rebecca. . . 

Cams,  Susan 

Lancaster,  Mary 

Smith,  Mary 

Spraol,  Mary 

Barney,  Lnoy 

Foster,  Lvdia 

Mansor,  Susan 

Wadleieh,  Kanoy .... 

Snow,  Caroline 

Damon,  Esther  S 

Gorham,  Louisa 

Lonsberry,  Sarah  W . 

Morse,  La<^ 

Pond,  Sarah 

Bichardson,  Patty . . . 
Ymdenbnrgh,  Fanny 

Cntler.  Marinret 

Bnckalew,  Kanoy.... 

Beltz,  Elizabeth 

Beach,  Margaret 

Dickey,  Mary  M 

Greater,  Elizabeth . . . . 
MiUigan,  Marccaret. . . 

Linn,  Elizabeth 

Moyer,  Mary 

Cline,  Catharine 

Biley,  Nancy 

Davis,  Elizabeth 

Fletcher.  Marian 

Holden,  Mary 

Bump,  Sally 

Mclntyre,  Catharine. 

Turner,  Asenath 

A  cree,  Esther 

Brown,  Mary 

Jones,  Nancy 

Nunnelee,  Mary  A . . . 

Bains,  Nancy 

Bobertson,  Nancy 

Bichards,  Sarah 

Williamson,  Cynthia. 

Williams,  Nancy 

Boston,  Elizabeth.... 

Eddleman,  Dica 

Gragff.  Nancy 

HawKins,  Catluulne . 
floush,  Elizabeth. . . . 

Harns,  Jndah 

Hoasland,  Mahala . . . 
WeMherman,  Nancy. 

Pritchett.  Nancy 

Parrish,  Theodosia. . . 

Painter,  Rebecca 

Biggsbee,  C  vnthia . . . 

Brown,  Lavuia 

Brooks,  Margaret  T. . 

Caile,  Buth 

Mann,  Malinda 

Bussell,  Nancy 

Smith,  Meridy ....... 

Smith,  Peggy 

Whitmond,  Luoinda . 

Cynwj  Phceba 

Lumpkin,  Catharine . 

Lowe,  Elenor 

Lipford,  Elizabeth . . . 
Meacham,  Frances . . . 

Mayo,  Bebecoa 

Owens,  Sarah 

Bteme,  Lucy 

Snead,  Mary 

Tnlloh,  Susan 

Bayne,  Sally 

Booth,  Bebecca 

Jones,  Bebecca 

Keal  Sarah 

McAllister,  Sarah 

Campbell,  Sarah  8 . . . 

Fuller,  Elizabeth 

Kimble,  Mary 

Martin^  Jane 


Town. 


Damariscotta 

Topsham 

B^h 

Week's  Mills 

Bristol 

G-ilsum 

Troy 

Manchester 

Laconia 

Dublin 

Bridge  water  Comers . 

Castfeton 

Clarendon 

East  Barnard 

Windsor 

Bethel 

Warren 

Townshend 

Northumberland 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 

Towanda 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Dewart 

Lebanon 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton 

MorganviUe 

Littto  Hocking 

New  York 

Nelson 

Brooklyn 

Manchester 

Kingston 

Knozvllle 

Jonesboro' 

CentreviUe 

Union  Depot 

Henry's  Cfross  Beads. 

Leno&s 

Nashvme 

Clear  Springs 

Aquone 

Castania  Orore 

Morganton 

Mockville 

Wadesboro* 

New  Light 

Charlotte 

Keenerville 

McLcMiYille 

Kinston 

Gamble's  Store 

Baleiffh 

A<milla 

Cedar  Town 

Scarboro' 

Jasper 

Thomson 

Newman 

CobbsviUe 

Marietta 


County. 


Lincoln 

Sa^tdahoo 

Kennebec 

Lincoln 

Cheshire 

...do 

Hillsborough  — 

Belknap 

Cheshire 

Windsor 

Butland 

...do 

Windsor 

...do 

— do 

Washington 

Middlesex 

Northumberland . 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Bradford 

Lancester 

Philadelphia 

Northumberland. 

Lebanon 

Hamilton 

Butler 

Morgan 

Waahington 

New  York 


King's. 


Appomattox  C.  H. 
PmHook 


Abbingdon 

Chatham 

Christiansburg  . 

Newborn 

Bristol 

PortBoyal 

Accomack 

Mount  Carmel . . 

New's  Ferry 

Marion 

Camden 

Timmonsrille... 

OunTown 

Big  Clear  Creek. 
PurgettsvUle ... 
Saint  Mary's.... 
Clarksburg 


Boan 

Knox 

Washington ... 

Hickman 

Sullivan 

Sevier 

Loudon 

Davidson 

Grainger 

Mac<m 

Nash 

Berk , 

Davie 

Anderson 

Wake , 

Mecklenbnrgh . 

Mitchell 

Guilford 

Lenoir 

Butherford 

Wake , 


Polk 

Scriven , 

Pickens , 

McGuffey... 

Coweta , 

Telfidr 

Cobb 

Appomattox 


Washington  ... 
Pittsylvania .... 

Montgomery... 
Pulaski  ....... 

Prince  William 

Caroline 

Accomack 

HaUfitt 

...do 

Marion 

Kershaw 

Darlington  ..... 

Lee 

Greenbrier  ..... 
Hampshire  .... 

Pleasant 

Harrison 


State. 


Maine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Hampshire. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Vermont. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tennessee. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.    • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
North  Carolina. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Georgia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Yirginia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  Carolina. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mississippi. 
WttitYfrglnia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I.— Mammoth  Hot  Springs.    Liberty  Cap,  ReMrroir,  and  CUnlen. 
Fio.  2. — Headquarters  Building.    Fio.  3. — Bam  and  Corral. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


By  P.  W.  NOBRIS,  SUPEBINTBNDBNT. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
THE  Yellowstone  I^ational  Park, 

Mammoth  Sot  Springs^  December  1, 1881. 

SiE :  'I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  operations  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  Yellowstone  !N"ational  Park  during  the  year  1881, 
with  the  request  that,  if  approved,  it  may  be  printed. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  W.  NOEBIS, 
Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Parle, 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiEKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sib:  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  winter  of  188(M81  commenced 
very  early,  with  unusual  severity,  and  with  attendant  heavy  snows 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  continued  so  in  those  portions  east 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  regions  amid 
and  beyond  them,  in  which  localities  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  was 
very  mild,  followed  by  a  continuously  pleasant  early  spring.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  resulted  in  a  prematurely  heavy  rise  in  many  western 
rivers,  notably  the  Bighorn,  Yellowstone,  and  Missouri,  whose  united 
waters,  swept  a  resistless,  devastating  flood  over  a  great  agricultural 
valley,  still  robed  in  winter's  mantle  of  snow.  From  these  floods  the 
elevation  of  the  !N'ational  Park  preserved  it,  and  allowed  the  mild  but 
continuous  daily  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun  to  render  the  deep-sheltered 
glens  and  valleys  luxuriant  with  herbage  and  fragrant  with  brilliant 
Sowers,  while  the  winter  snows  still  rested  low  and  chill,  upon  the 
mountain  slopes  above  and  around  them.  Barely  has  man  witnessed 
scenes  more  strangely  mingling  the  weird  and  repellent  with  the  charm- 
ingly beautifdl,  than  these  borders  to  fire-hole  basins,  or  the  sheen  of  the 
slanting  sunbeams  from  ice-clad  cliffis  begirting  geyser  basins  of  spout- 
ing hot  water,  or  the  sulphur-lined  fumerole  escape-vents  of  smothered 
fires.  These  were  among  the  scenes  which  greeted  my  return  to  the 
Park.  In  the  East  I  had  left  the  frugal  farmer,  with  shelter,  grain  and 
care,  nursing  his  starveling  animals,  hoping  for  the  scanty  herbage  of 
a  tardy  spring;  upon  the  Platte  and  the  Great  Plains  I  had  seen  the 
carcasses  of  thousands  of  animals  claimed  by  the  princely-improvident, 
fortune-trusting  herdsman  of  the  border,  decaying  where  they  starved, 
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or  frozen,  fell;  and,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Madison,  the  G^atin,  and 
the  Upper  Yellowstone,  witnessed  animals  in  only  passable  heart  and 
ilesh;  whUe  in  the  Park,  at  an  elevation  of  6,450  feet,  in  our  little  cliff- 
and-snow-girt  valley,  with  its  matchless  hot  springs,  I  found  all  our  ani- 
mals sleek,  fat,  and  able,  engaged  in  grading  a  road  up  the  canon  of  the 
east  fork  of  the  Gardiner  Eiver.  In  fact,  the  season  in  the  valleys  was  as 
advanced  by  tihe  middle  of  April,  this  year,  as  it  was  upon  the  1st  of  July 
of  last,  and  the  roads  in  better  condition ;  so  that  the  limited  amount  of 
funds  under  my  control  available  before  the  1st  of  July  alone  prevented 
me  from  at  once  organizing  my  force  and  pushing  improvements.  Find- 
ing that,  with  the  utmost  prudence,  I  could  keep  only  my  assistant,  O. 
M.  Stepnens,  gamekeeper  Harry  Yount,  and  two  additional  men,  1  em- 
ployed them  in  duties  deemed  most  advantageous  at  this  time.  As  Yount 
was  no  longer  needed  at  the  gamekeeper's  cabin  on  the  Soda  Butte,  and 
was  a  trus^  person  slb  well  as  an  excellent  hunter  and  scout,  he  was 
stationed  at  our  headquarters  (the  gun-turret  of  which  is  a  commanding 
lookout  station)  with  instructions  to  daily  scan,  with  a  field-glass,  our 
surroundings,  visiting  so  much  thereof  as  was  convenient, paying  atten- 
tion to  the  repairing  of  roads  and  bridle-paths,  and  returning  each  night, 
with  game  when  needed,  to  the  proper  care  of  our  buildings  and  other 
property.  With  the  remaining  men,  one  wagon,  team,  necessary  tents 
and  other  outfit,  I  moved  to  our  grade  in  the  canon  of  the  East  Gardiner, 
about  four  miles  distant.  By  this  plan  we  daily  saved  an  eight-mile 
trip ;  in  addition  to  which,  I,  being  weary  of  city  life,  books  and  writing, 
the  men  of  a  winter's  confinement  to  the  house,  and  all  longing  for  the 
freedom  of  camp  life  and  blanket,  these  longings  were  thus,  gratified. 

This  canon  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Gardiner  is  3  miles  long,  2,000  feet 
deep,  with  no  egress  from  its  vertical  basaltic-capped  cMs,  save  by  our 
bridges  over  the  East  and  the  Middle  Forks,  near  their  confluence,  tow- 
ards our  headquarters^  or  past  the  falls  and  cascades  to  the  Blacktsdl 
plateau.  At  this  pomt  we  made  our  camp,  moving  it  to  little  shel- 
tered grassy  nooks  or  glades,  as  we  pushed  forward  our  grade  between 
the  roaring  torrent  and  the  craggy  cliffs.  Here,  beneath  cloudless  skies, 
the  stately  bighorn,  the  ferocious  grizzly,  and  the  royal  eagle  watchea 
us  from  the  cliffs,  while  grouse,  deer,  and  elk  were  ever  in  sight  and 
often  within  pistol-shot  of  our  camp-fire;  there  were  countless  speckled 
trout  in  the  dashing  snow-fed  stream  beside  it.  and  our  quiet  animals 
were  half-hidden  in  pasturage  and  flowers.  These  scenes,  with  nights 
of  refreshing  sleep  and  days  of  cheering  progress  upon  our  new  route 
from  the  caiions  of  the  Gardiner — ^tn  short,  our  sports,  our  labors,  and 
surroundings,  all  combined  to  render  these  bright  camp-fire  days  among 
the  most  pleasant  of  those  which  I  have  ever  spent  in  the  mountains. 

Late  in  May,  with  Harry  Yount,  I  visited  the  Fire  Hole  regions,  and 
besides  noting  geyser  eruptions  and  removing  fallen  timber  from  the  roads, 
planned  and  marked  out  much  of  our  season's  work  in  that  cUrection,  and 
thence  alone  proceeded  to  our  gamekeeper's  cabin  on  the  Soda  Butte. 
Meeting  Rowland  there,  we  together  explored  and  marked  a  bridle-path 
to  where  checked  by  snow-fields  upon  the  sloi)e8  of  the  Hoodoo  Mount- 
ain; and  on  the  route  of  return  made  interesting  discoveries  of  Indian 
fortifications  and  fossil  forests.  A  succession  of  long  hot  days  early  in 
June  were  telling  rapidly  upon  the  elevated  snow-fields  of  the  Sierra  Sho- 
shone range;  each  little  rill  joining  its  fellow,  that  another,  thus  deeply 
furrowing  and  undermining  the  softening  ice-field  or  tottering  crag,  until 
launched  a  resistless  snow-slide  or  avalanche  of  ice,  rock,  and  crushed 
and  tangled  timber^  with  roar  of  thunder,  crashing  into  the  streams,  ren- 
dering them  for  a  tmie  as  turbid  as  the  Missouri  of  the  plains,  and  from 
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their  velocity  and  floating  timber  therein,  far  more  dangeroas  to  cross. 
I  apprehend  that  three  days  of  such  experience  as  mine  in  crpssing  these 
mountain  torrents  while  returning  from  the  Soda  Butte,  would  convey 
a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  resistless  power  of  the  mountain  floods 
and  their  all-eroding  effect  upon  the  contour  of  mountains  during  count- 
less ages,  than  the  perusal  of  any  work  which  has  ever  been  written 
upon  the  subject. 

Leaving  the  men  to  complete  the  canon  grade,  I  followed,  noted,  and 
sketched  traces  of  the  Lddians,  and  of  some  unknown  earlier  occupants 
of  these  regions,  from  the  Sheepeater  Cliffs  and  Sepulcher  Mountain, 
above  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  to  the  borders  of  the  Park  in  the  Yel' 
lowstone  Valley.  Then,  while  en  route  toBozeman,for  the  piirpose  of 
selecting  and  forwarding  our  season's  supplies,  I  improved  my  first  leis- 
ure from  urgent  duty  since  1875,  in  tracing  and  sketching  such  remains 
through  the  second  canon  and  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  upon  the  Yellow- 
stone, together  with  the  first  terrace  below,  and  the  Bottler  Park  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  canons,  a  distance  of  ftdly  60  miles ;  and 
thence  proceeded  along  the  Trail  Pass  to  Bozeman.  These  explorations 
are  a  continuation  of  those  reported  in  my  communication  of  1877,  as 
may  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Prehistoric  Remains  in  Montana,'' 
pages  327  and  328  of  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1879.  As  it  is  my  pur- 
X>o8e  (should  there  be  no  official  objection)  to  flimish  a  fully  illustrated 
report  of  these,  and  other  traces,  tools,  weapons,  and  utensils  of  a  sup- 
posed prehistoric  people,  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, under  the  charge  of  Miy.  J.  W.  Powell,  I  will  here  only  state 
that  they  are  deemed  of  peculiar  historic  interest  and  value.  For  the 
purpose  of  economizing  valuable  time,  the  latter  part  of  June  was  de- 
voted to  hiring  men,  and  the  selection  and  forwarding  by  government 
teams  of  our  supplies  of  tools^  provisions  and  other  outfit,  for  use  after 
the  Ist  of  July,  and  to  be  paid  for  with  fonds  then  available.  From  ex- 
perience, I  considered  it  best  to  work  simultaneously  upon  both  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Fire  Hole  routes  from  the  headquarters,  keeping 
up  our  communication  there  by  weekly  couriers.  The  men,  wagons, 
teams,  tools,  and  provisions  were  divided,  and  in  readiness  for  an  early 
start  ax>on  the  morning  of  the  1st  day  of  July,  when,  as  before  stated, 
our  season's  funds  for  improvement  of  the  Park  first  became  available. 
At  dawn  of  that  day  the  members  of  each  detail  were  in  harmonious  but 
spirited  rivalry  for  the  start,  anterior  to- which  I  read  the  names  and 
duties  of  the  various  members  of  each,  as  well  as  the  following  address 
and  instructions,  frimishing  a  copy  to  the  foreman  of  each  party : 

Offiob  of  the  Supbrintendent,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 

Yellow8U>ne  NaHofial  Park,  July.  1,  1881. 

Mountain  Comrades:  Organized  as  we  are  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
the  Park,  every  member  is  expected  to  faithfully  obey  all  the  recently  published  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  management,  and  to  vigilantly  assist  in  enforcing  their  observ- 
ance bv  all  persons  visiting  it. 

While  labor  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridle-paths  will  be  our  main  object, 
still,  with  trifling  care  and  effort,  much  valuable  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the 
legions  visited,  especially  by  the  hunters  and  scouts,  all  of  which,  including  the  dis- 
covery of  mountain  passes,  geysers,  and  other  hot  springs,  falls,  and  fossil  forests,  are 
to  be  promptly  reported  to  the  leader  of  each  party. 

As  all  civilized  nations  are  now  actively  pushing  explorations  and  researches  for 
evidences  of  prehistoric  peoples,  careful  scrutiny  is  required  of  all  material  hanaled  in 
excavations ;  and  all  arrow,  spear,  or  lance  heads,  stone  axes  and  knives,  or  other 
weapons,  utensils  or  ornaments ;  in  short,  all  such  objects  of  interest  are  to  be  regularly 
retained  and  turned  over  daily  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  each  party,  for  transmittal  to 
the  National  Museum  in  Washington. 

P.  W.  NORRIS, 
Superintendent  of  TellowaUme  National  Park, 
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FIRST  PARTY,  YELLOWSTONE  ROUTE. 

P.  W.  NoRRis,  in  charge. 

Thomas  Scott,  foreman  and  wagon-master;  Gheorge  H.  Phelps,  hunter 
and  scout;  Julius  Beltezar.  packmaster;  Clement  Ward,  cook;  N.  D. 
Johnson,  Andy  Johnson,  Patrick  Kennedy,  E.  E.  Cutler,  and  Philip 
Lynch. 

Supplied  by  one  government  wagon,  four-mule  team,  and  pack-train, 
the  saddle  animal  of  each  man,  and  a  good  outfit  of  tents,  tools,  ana 
provisions. 

SECOND  PARTY. — ^FIRE  HOLE  ROUTE. 

C.  M.  Stephens,  Aasistanty  in  charge. 

James  B.  IngersoU,  foreman  and  wagon-master:  Harry  Yount^  game- 
keeper, hunter  and  scout;  John  W.  Davis,  pac&master;  Creorge  W. 
Graham,  blacksmith;  Robert  Clayton,  cook;  George  Rowland,  Frank 
Roy,  Andrew  Hanson,  James  Jessen,  John  Cunningham,  Henry  Klamer, 
Samuel  S.  Mather,  Thomaa  H.  Smith,  George  R.  Dow,  William  Jump. 

Supplied  by  one  heavy  wagon  and  a  four-horse  team,  hired  for  the 
season.  One  medium-sized  government  wagon  and  two-horse  team,  with 
the  blacksmith's  forge,  tools, and  also  pack-^ain,  tents,  and  supplies;  be- 
sides^as  usual,  each  man  with  his  own  saddle  animal,  outfit,  and  weapons. 

C.  H.  Wyman,  my  comrade  of  1875,  in  the  Soda  Butte  region,  was  left  sole 
occupant  of  our  headquarters  save  when  George  Amhold,  as  for  the  past 
three  years,  made  his  weekly  visits  with  the  mails  and  supplies  of  articles 
as  needed,  and  our  couriers,  who  then  received  them  for  each  party,  and 
kept  up  a  regular  communication  between  them.  As  nearly  all  these 
men  had  shared  the  toils,  privations,  and  dangers  of  the  snowy  pass,  the 
weary  watch,  and  the  welcome  camp-fire,  and  had  been  employed  for 
their  known  worth  and  fidelity,  either  continuously,  or  during  each  season 
of  labor,  for  from  one  to  four  or  five,  and  one  of  them  for  eighteen  years, 
they  were  truly  comrades,  treated  and  trusted  as  such,  and  are  believed  to 
be  worthy  of  the  above  record  of  their  names  and  respective  duties. 
Although  thus  organized  upon  this  occasion,  such  is  now  their  knowledge 
of  the  routes  which  we  have  traversed,  of  each  other,  and  of  the  various 
duties,  that,  aside  from  the  assistant,  blacksmith,  and  wagon-master,  they 
could  be  reorganized  in  nearly  any  desired  manner  (and  in  fact  were 
during  the  season  with  some  addition  to  their  numbers),  without  seriously 
impairing  their  eflSciency:  and  I  confidently  challenge  the  mountain 
regions  to  furnish  an  equal  number  of  men  who,  in  the  situation,  circum- 
stances, and  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  we  have  labored,  ever  have 
shown,  or  are  capable  of  showing,  a  better  record  of  caring  for  public 
property  or  of  making  public  improvements  than  is  theirs. 

Our  day  of  starting  being  upon  Friday,  that  day  and  the  next,  July  1 
and  2,  were  spent  by  Stephens  and  party  in  repairing  the  grades  and 
bridges  to  and  beyond  Willow  Park,  where  they  camped,  spending  the 
Sabbath  and  the  national  anniversaiy  of  the  fourth  in  welcome  rest  and 
successfiil  hunting;  and  as  there  were  no  intoxicating  stimulants  in  camp, 
there  was  neither  wrangling  then,  nor  head  nor  heart  aches  when,  with  an 
ardent  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  performance  of  duty,  they  commenced  the 
labors  of  the  next  morning.  Important  repairs  and  improvements  were 
rapidly  made  at  Obsidiaft  CMs  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  again 
repaired  after  a  terrific  water-spout  (here  called  cloud-bursts),  as  well  as  at 
the  Norris  Geyser  Basin  and  Gibbon  Meadows ;  and  th  e  beautiful  cone  of  a 
pulsating  geyser,  and  some  scalloped  borders  to  adjacent  pools,  was,  with 
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much  labor  and  difficulty,  got  out  of  a  secluded  defile  two  miles  above  the 
Paint  Pots,  for  conveyance  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  Im- 
provements were  also  made  at  Canon  Creek  and  other  localities  to  and 
throughout  the  Fire  ^ole  Basin.  Thence,  Stephens  with  his  pack  train 
reoi)eued  the  great  bridle-path,  via  the  Shoshone  and  Yellowstone  Lakes, 
to  the  Natural  Bridge  and  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  returning  by 
way  of  Mary's  Lake  to  his  wagons,  and  commenced  pushing  a  road  up 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Fire  Hole  River  toward  the  Great  Falls.  Mean- 
while, I  had  with  my  party  built  a  bridge  over  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Gardiner,  at  the  head  of  its  middle  falls,  another  at  the  forks  of  the 
Blacktail  Creek,  there  camping,  with  no  other  stimulants  than  the  ex- 
citement of  the  use  of  rod  and  gim  in  securing  a  good  supply  of  trout 
and  elk  meat,  during  the  Sabbath  and  Independence  Daj. 

We  had  ascended  tiilly  2,000  feet  by  the  only  route  possible  for  a 
wagon-road  from  the  canon  of  the  Gardiner  to  the  open,  beautifiil  i)la- 
teau  of  the  Blacktail,  whence  a  greater  and  more  abrupt  descent  was 
requisite  to  reach  the  Yellowstone  River,  where  Baronette's  Bridge  spans 
it  from  its  East  Fork  to  Pleasant  Valley,  this  being  the  only  place  of  ap- 
proach through  its  terrible  canons,  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  deep,  between 
the  Great  Falls  and  the  confluence  of  the  Gardiner  River,  a  distance  of 
more  than  40  miles.  Previous  long  and  careful  research  having  failed 
to  reveal  a  satisfactory  route  for  a  road,  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  July  were 
8pent  by  Baronette,  builder  of  the  first  house  within  the  Park  and  the 
first  bridge  upon  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  myself  in  a  terribly  trying 
but  fiiiitless  and  final  eftort  for  a  roadway  through  the  yawning  fissure 
region.  Adopting  a  route  which  I  had  i)reviously  explored  through  an 
open  pass  in  the  Blacktail  divide,  we  constructed  a  road  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  grade  and  bridging  in  x)a^sing  between  the  vertical 
basaltic  walls  of  a  very  modern  lava  overflow,  and  an  impassable  fissure- 
vent  fully  1,000  feet  deep,  to  Elk  Creek,  and  through  a  geode  basin  to 
the  famous  *' Devil's  Cut,"  or  Dry  Canon  (as  I  more  politely  if  less  ap- 
propriately call  it),  to  the  stream  skirting  Pleasant  Valley.  While  grad- 
ing down  tlie  terribly  broken  banks  of  this  stream  we  unfortunately  broke 
our  plow  beyond  re])air  by  any  person  nearer  than  our  blacksmith  with 
Stephens,  to  whom  our  energetic  wagonmaster,  Scott,  with  a  four-mule 
team  and  heavy  wagon,  took  our  broken  plow  and  the  fragments  of  an- 
other from  our  shop  at  headquarters  to  Stephens  at  Canon  Creek,  ex- 
changed it  for  the  one  with  his  party  and  returned,  making  the  round 
trip  of  100  miles  within  four  days. 

We  were  compelled  to  scale  a  sharp  hill  to  escape  an  impassable 
canon  in  reaching  Pleasant  Valley,  and  to  traverse  a  boggy  canon  to 
avoid  a  craggy  clifif  in  leaving  it,  near  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
by  steep  grading  and  climbing  reached  the  clift's  overlooking  Tower 
Falls.  Without  suflicient  time  or  means  to  construct  a  road  into  the 
yawning  caiion  of  Tower  Creek,  we  left  our  wagon  and  carried  our  plow 
into  and  across  it  above  the  falls;  then  attaching  a  sj)an  of  mules,  we 
plowed  a  furrow  for  a  present  bridle-i>ath  and  one  track  of  a  proposed 
wagon-road  over  the  lovely  terraces,  the  grawsy  glades,  and  up  the  long 
foot-hill  slopes  of  Mount  Washburn  to  the  snowy  line  within  a  mile  of 
Kowland's  Pass^  whi(?h,  in  distance  and  elevation,  is  about  midway  be- 
tween the  foaming  river,  in  the  yawning  canon,  and  the  storm-swei>t 
summit  of  the  mountain  crest.  From  this  i)lace  Scott  returned  with  the 
team,  wagon,  and  two  men  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  where  he 
quickly  repaired  the  fences,  filled  our  bam,  besides  securing  a  rick  of 
excellent  hay.  They  then  hoed  and  irrigated  our  garden,  and^  with  a 
supply  of  potatoes  and  other  delicious  vegetables  therefrom,  and  sup- 
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plies  from  Bozenian,  proceeded  to  join  Stephens  in  the  Fire  Hole  regions. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  the  pack-train  and  the  remainder  of  my  i)rtrty,  I 
proceeded  to  gretitly  improve  the  bridle  i)ath  through  Rowland'K  Pass, 
opened  a  new  one  two  miles  through  timber,  crags,  and  snowiields,  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washburn,  and,  leaving  the  party  to  repair  the 
bridle-path  down  the  mountain  and  along  the  Grand  Cafum  to  the  Great 
Falls,  I  made  a  visit  to  Stephens  and  party,  near  the  forks  of  the  Fire 
Holes.  Finding  them  energetically  pushing  the  construction  of  a  i-oacl 
towards  Mary's  Lake,  I  returned  to  my  party,  making  ladders  and  vari- 
ous other  improvenient^  at  and  near  the  Great  Falls,  including  a  goocl 
bridle-path  6  miles  below  the  fajls  to  the  roaring  Yellowstone  River  in 
the  Grand  Canon,  where  it  is  nearly  2,000  feet  deep;  and  after  planning 
and  marking  out  a  line  of  road,  skirting  Sul]>hur  Mountain  and  the 
Mud  Volcano,  to  the  foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  unite<l  my  party  w^ith 
that  of  Stephens. 

After  failing  in  a  long-continued  exploration  for  the  discover^'  of  a  prac- 
ticable pass  through  the  Madison  divide,  towards  the  Yellowstone,  w^e  engi  - 
neered  a  line  of  grade  along  its  nearly  vertical  face,  wliere  little  less  than 
1,000  feet  high,  and  then  through  the  caiionand  along  the  route  of  General 
Howard  in  the  Nez  l*erc^  campaign  of  1877,  to  Mary's  Lake.  During 
the  progress  of  this  work,  I  embraced  the  first-  leisure  of  the  season  to 
visit  the  party  of  Justic^e  Strong,  Senators  Sherman  and  Harrison,  Gov- 
ernor Potts,  the  artist  Bierstadt,  and  other  gentlemen  of  prominence, 
accompanying  them  through  the  Fire  Hole  Basins,  and  with  some  of 
them — ^including  Lieutenant  Swigert,  of  Fort  Ellis,  in  charge  of  their 
escort— to  the  Great  Falls. 

Prominent  among  the  parties  of  visitors  who  were  swarming  to  the 
Park  early  in  August  was  that  of  Governor  Hoytand  Col.  J.  W,  Mason^, 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  regions  embracing  the  Park,  who 
were  united  in  an  expedition  in  search  of  a  practicable  pass  for  a  wagon 
road  from' the  inhabited  portions  of  Wyoming  to  the  National  Park,  of 
which  they  have  a  fidl  appreciation  and  a  pardonable  pride.  Having 
failed  in  a  determined  ett'ort  for  the  discovery  of  a  pass  at  the  head  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Wind  River,  after  nearly  a  month  of  dauntless 
mountain  climbing,  they  had  just  arrived  at  onr  camp,  guided  from  the 
Two  Ocean  Pass  by  Harry  Yount,  whom  I  had  sent  to  meet  them. 

Having  been  informed  from  Washington  that  want  of  funds  would 
prevent  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  from  making  an  exploration 
of  these  regions  during  this  season,  and  deeming  it  very  desirable  to 
learn  all  possible  regarding  them  in  time  for  important  legislation  next 
winter  concerning  the  Park  and  its  boundaries,  I  accompanied  Governor 
Hoyt,  Colonel  Mason,  and  party  through  the  Sierra  Shoshone  Mountains 
to  the  head  of  the  Great  Canon  of  the  Stinkingwater,  w' hich  they  de- 
scended, while  I  completed  the  exploration,  makingimportant  discoveries, 
and  returned  over  the  Soda  Butte  and  Baronette's  bridge  from  fearful  snow  - 
storms  in  the  Goblin  land,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of  explorations. 
While  personally  thus  employed,  and  making  but  one  brief  visit  to  my 
men  at  the  Mud  Volcano,  they,  with  highly  commendable  energy,  com- 
pleted a  good  road  upon  the  line  which  I  had  laid  out  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  with  a  bninch  ascending  it  past  the  Mud  Volcano  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  and  another  around  the  Sulphur  Mountain  to  the  mouth 
of  Alum  Creek,  4  miles  above  the  Great  Falls.  They  then  returned 
through  severe  snow-storms,  bringing  in  teams  and  outfit  in  good  order 
to  headquarters;  and  judging  the  employment  of  so  large  a  force  in 
autumn  storms  injudicious,  most  of  the  men  were  discharged,  but  pro- 
visionally engaged  for  next  season  if  desired. 
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The  remaining  field  operations  with  small  parties  were  as  follows: 
One  with  Davis,  securing  a  fine  collection  of  natural  objects  of  interest 
and  Indian  relics  from  the  fossil  forests  of  the  Soda  Butte  and  Amethyst 
Mountain  regions.  Another  was  made,  through  severe  snow-storms,  to 
check  vandalism  and  note  geyser  irruptions  in  the  Fire  Hole  region, 
which  wa.s  completed  by  Wyman  and  Rowland;  another,  by  Stephens 
and  Miller,  in  planning  bridge  sites  and  grades  for  next  season  upon 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  My  faithful  gamekeeper,  Harry 
Yount,  having  made  his  final  tour  and  report,  tendered  his  resignation; 
records  of  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  ])roper  order. 

The  final  trip  of  the  season  was  made  with  the  teams  in  October,  haul- 
ing out  to  Fort  Ellis,  Montana,  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  natural 
and  anthropological  object*?  of  interest  for  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington;  and  then  to  Bozeman,  4  miles  distant,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  the  business  affairs  of  the  season,  and  the  purchasing  and  for- 
warding of  our  winter's  supjdies. 

Our  buildings  are  well  repaired,  and  wagons,  tools,  and  other  outfit 
secured  for  winter:  during  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  retain  only  my 
trusts  assistant,  Stephens,  and  Packmaster  Davis,  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  building,  animals,  and  other  public  property. 

The  season  for  profitable  labor  in  the  Park  closed,  as  it  had  com- 
menced, uuusually  early;  but  the  practical  knowledge  which  has  been 
acquired  of  the  climate  and  peculiarities  of  these  regions,  the  careful  pro- 
tection of  teams,  tools,  and  provisions,  the  excellent  character  and  organi- 
zation of  my  men,  enabled  me  to  make  large  and  substantial  improve- 
ments, and  win  the  approbation  of  the  candid,  practical  portion  of  the 
numerous  and  prominent  tourists  to  the  wonder-land.  Neither  myself 
nor  others  are  as  well  satisfied  with  the  season's  protection  of  the  forests 
from  fire,  or  the  geyser  cones  or  other  objects  of  natural  interest  from 
vandalism  ;•  all  of  which,  with  my  suggestions  as  to  a  practical  remedy, 
will  be  found  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  report. 

The  unavoidable  failure  of  all  my  aneroid  barometers  to  register  cor- 
rectly is  a  source  of  deep  regret  and  a  serious  loss;  but  the  thermometer 
readings,  which  have  been  regularly  and  carefully  noted  and  preserved 
at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  during  the  entire  season,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing my  explorations  of  the  Eocky  and  Sierra  Shoshone  Mountains,  and 
those  of  Wyman  in  the  Geyser  basins,  it  is  believed  will  be  perused  with 
interest,  as  greatly  increasing  our  meager  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
climate  of  those  regions. 

AREA  OF  THE  PARK. 

Two  matt(»r8  in  connection  with  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  tend 
to  great  and  general  misapprehension  regarding  it.  These  are,  first,  its 
name,  and  second  its  area ;  or,  as  are  perhaps  best  treated.  Inversely. 

The  large,  beautiful,  and  (so  far  as  then  explored)  correct  map  by 
Henry  Gannet,  M.  E.,  topograjiher  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  the  said  Park  during  1878,  now  in  press,  shows  it  to  be  an 
oblong  square,  62  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  54  miles  in 
width  from  east  to  west,  containing  3,348  square  miles.  The  extra 
census  bulletin,  by  Mr.  Gannet,  now  geographer  of  the  tenth  census 
of  the  United  States,  under  date  of  September  30, 1881,  page  4,  shows 
that  the  area  of  the  State  of  Delaware  is  1,960  square  miles ;  State  of 
Khode  Island,  1,085  square  miles ;  District  of  Columbia, 60  square  miles; 
and  page  17  of  said  bulletin  shows  the  aggregate  area  of  the  counties  of 
New  York,  King's,  and  Richmond,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  150,  equal 
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to  3,255  square  miles.  Thus  the  most  i-ecent  and  reliable  anthoritieA 
extant  show  that  this  givat  natioiml  land  of  wonders  contains  93  square 
miles  in  excess  of  the  agj^regate  area  of  two  of  the  orifj^inal  thirteen  States 
of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  containing  the  capital,  and  the 
tliree  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  embrace  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  first  and  third  cities  of  the  nation,  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  al>out  2,500,000.  Nor  is  this  a  Ml  statement  of  the  case ;  as, 
if  to  this  account  were  added  the  actual  excess  of  surface  measurements 
of  this  i)eculiarl.v  broken  region,  over  those  relatively  level  eastern  ones, 
it  would  (see  bulletin,  page  4)  certainly  exceed  that  of  Connecrticut ,  4,845 
miles,  and,  iivith  the  adjacent  Goblin  Land  and  other  regions  which  I 
have  explores!  during  the  past  two  seasons,  fiilly  eqiml  that  of  New 
Jersey  (bulletin,  page  4) — 7,455,  or  Massa<'husetts  (same  page) — 8,040 
square  miles,  or  several  other  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 

Pi'ominent  among  the  bordering  i)oints  of  observation  of  this  vast 
region  is  Electric  Peak,  near  the  northwestern  bonier,  elevation  11,775 
feet;  Mount  Noms  in  the  northeast,  10,019;  Mounts  Chittenden.  Hoyt, 
Langford,  Stephenson,  and  others  in  the  eastern  Sierra  Shoshone  bonier, 
and  Mounts  Holmes  and  Bell's  Peak  upon  the  western,  i-anging  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  high,  and  Mount  Sheridan,  near  the  southern 
border,  10,385  feet  high,  still  backed  by  the  Grand  Teton,  landmark  of 
all  those  mountain  regions,  which  is  over  13,000  feet  in  height.  But 
Mount  Washburn,  towering  ui>on  the  brink  of  the  yawning  Grand  Caiion 
waterway  of  the  Yellowstone  Falls  and  Lake,  10,340  feet  high,  is  the  most 
central,  accessible,  and  commanding  for  a  general  view  of  the  park  and 
its  surroundings.  From  its  isolated  summit  can  be  ]>lainly  seen  on  a 
fair  day,  as  upon  an  open  map,  not  only  this  lake  and  canon  but  many 
others  also ;  countless  flowery  parks  and  valleys,  misty  sulphur  and 
steaming  geyser  bashis,  dark  pine  and  fir-clad  slopes,  broken  foot-hills, 
« craggy  cliffs,  and  snowy  summits  of  the  sundering  and  surrounding 
mountains.  No  tourist  should  fail  in  se(*uring  this  enchanting  view,  the 
best  plan  of  obtaining  which  is,  upon  reaching  the  mciindering  rivulet-fed 
lawns  of  the  Cascatle,  the  Glade  or  the  Antelope  Creeks,  to  go  into  camp, 
and  await  the  dawn  of  a  cloudless  summer's  morning.  Then,  to  the  scien- 
tist, the  artist,  or  the  poet,  and  to  the  weary  and  worn  pilgrims  of  health, 
and  pleasure,  from  our  own  and  other  lands,  ardent  to  secure  the  acme  of 
mountain-(;limbing  enjoyment,  or  in  >iewing  the  lovely  parks  and  yawn- 
ing canons,  the  crests  of  glistening  ice  and  vales  of  blistering  brimstone, 
the  records  of  fire  and  flood,  the  evidences  of  marvelous  erui^tions  and 
erosions  of  the  present  and  the  jiast,  and  day-dreams  of  the  future  in  the 
commingling  purgatoi^  and  i)aradi8e  of  the  peerless  Wonder  Land  of 
earth,  I  would  say,  leisurely  ascend  the  teiTaced  slojies  of  Mount  Wash- 
burn, and  from  its  oval  summit,  with  throbbing  heart  but  fearless  eye 
and  soul  expanding,  hnik  anmnd  you.  One  tlay  thus  spent  would  more 
adequately  impress  the  mind  with  the  magnitude  and  marv^els  of  the 
Park,  and  the  vast  amount  of  exploration  and  i-esearch  necessary  in  find- 
ing nmtes,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  lalH>r  and  hardship  unavoidable 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  roads,  bridle-))aths,  trails,  and  other  im- 
provement*}, even  when  unmolested  by  hostile  Indians — as  during  the 
past  two  years  only — than  a  perusal  of  all  the  reports  and  maps  of  the 
Park  which  have  ever  been  published. 

Owing  to  the  lac*,k  of  natural  curiosities  worth  retaining,  in  the  three- 
mile  strij)  of  the  Crow  reservation  hi  Montana,  upon  the  north,or  the 
four-mile  strip  in  Montana  and  Idaho  u]>(m  the  west,  the  desirability  of 
having  the  entire  Park  under  one  jurisdiction,  as  well  a^s  for  other  and 
weighty  reasons  fully  set  forth  in  my  report  of  1880, 1  again  earnestly 
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iinieiid  re-ceding  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  Territories  all  of  the 

'k  not  embraced  by  the  now  surveyed  northern  and  western  bound- 

»'s  of  Wyoming,  leaving  to  future  explorations  and  development  the 

mo  and  surveying  of  the  remaining  borders.    It  is  hoped  this  may  be 

.10  next  season  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

■  ills  necessarily  lengthy  explanation  of  the  first  question  as  to  the  mag- 

itU^  of  the  Park  so  nearly  disposes  of  the  second,  as  to  the  name,  that 

']y  add  that  although  it  is  so  vast  and  broken  by  mountains  and 

'>ns  into  countless  partially  or  wholly  isolated  parks  and  valleys,  still 

^\  hole  of  it  is  nearly  encircled  by  snowy  mountains  with  few  passes, 

;  i^  thus  park-like  in  character,  and  the  imme  correct,  or  at  least  diffi- 

f  fo  substitute  by  one  more  appropriate. 

^  THE  TWO  MAIN  APPROACHES  TO   THE  PARK. 

^  lie  (explorations  of  myself  and  others,  previous  to  my  assuming  the 

f  M  rintendency  of  the  National  Park,  led  to  the  correct  conclusion  that 

^  *•  were  only  two  natural  valley  routes  of  access  for  wagon  or  rail- 

^  .»ls  thereto,  viz:  the  one  up  the  Yellowstone  Eiver  to  the  initial  point 

*  \n'  ijortheni  boundaries  of  the  Park,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yellow- 

1*'  and  the  Gardiner  Kivers,  some  five  miles  below  the  Mammoth  Hot 

iiigs ;  and  the  other  from  the  West  via  Henry's  Lake  and  the  Upper 

lison  River  to  its  head  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fire  Hole  Elvers. 

elevated  passes  over  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Shoshone  ranges  will 

oted  in  their  proper  connections. 

u:rn  approaches  to  the  park — the  valley  of  the  upper 
yellowstone  and  the  two  ocean  pass. 

Hie  are  many  and  important  indications  that  the  towering  lava  cliffs 
h  border  the  Yellowstone  Valley  above  the  lake  were  once  lashed 
M*  waves  of  its  then  extended  little  finger,  fed  by  mountiiin  torrents 
'Wiling  gulches,  and  drained  through  Two  Ocean  Pass  into  Snake 
r  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  much  as  the  ancient  lake  Bonfteville  (of 
u  Salt  Lake  is  a  d\^indled  remnant)  once  drained  through  the  Porte 
'  (.'anon  ;  and  that  the  present  Yellowstone  and  Bridger's  Lakes,  as 
.IS  the  deej)  blue  alpine-like  ai)pearing  waters  of  the  Upper  Kiver 
•  Mil  them,  are  only  remnants  of  this  matchless  mountain  lake,  since 
J    ^K  ilevated  outlet  was  elsewhere  worn.    Two  Ocean  Pass  is  either  a 

j    ^K  I  :il  gap  or  a  broadly  and  smoothly  eroded  pass  directly  through  the 

1      ^  iHMital  divide,  trending  from  Bridger's  Lake,  near  the  head  of  the 

'      *  lit  one,  southwesterly  towards  Jackson's  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the 

1  Tetons.   Some  4  miles  from  the  main  valley  this  becomes  a  smooth 

^^  /iiarsliy  meadow,  fidly  half  a  mile  wide;  for  the  first  0  miles  of 

j    ^^  tin*  waters  creep  sluggishly  towards  the  Yellowstone,  and  then, 

manner,  towards  the  Snake  River.    From  these  circumstances,  the 

►|K'  is  called  the  Atlantic,  and  the  last  the  Pa(*ific  Creek;  ana  are 

<1  along  their  courses  by  torrents  from  the  snowy  mountains  upcm 

'<!(»  as  usual,  the  on\v  novel  feature  heretofore  known  of  this,  being 

■*'  of  these  streams  from  the  scmth  enters  the  i)ass  so  near  the  simi- 

it  poitions  of  its  snow-fed  waters  discharge  through  these  creeks 

NlM)th  the  Atlantieand  Pad  fie  Oceans,  and  hence  the  namesof  those 

tlie  side  creek,  and  the  pass.    Our  camp  of  this  year  was  made 

'n'  left-hand  side  of  the  Pacific  Creek,  where  a  comparatively  mod- 

iMow  of  lava  has  not  only  jmshed  encroaching  basaltic  walls  far 

l»ass  from  the  norih,  but  a  narrow  stream,  of  the  same  material  20 

t  in  thickness,  entirely  across,  and  for  a  time  severing  it  and  form- 


t-. 
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ing  the  summit  and  divide  of  the  pass.  Through  this,  from  erosion  or 
other  causes,  two  openings  have  been  formed.  I  had  never,  from  record 
or  narrative,  heard  of  a  creek  upon  the  north  side,  nor  had  I  specially  ob- 
served it  until  in  crossing  the  mountain  towards  Barlow's  Fork  of  Snake 
River  I  found  that  while  the  small  but  permanent  and  uniformly  flowing 
Two  Ocean  Creek  drained  a  snowy  basin  high  above,  but  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  pass,  a  much  larger  one,  in  fact  a  fair-sized  mill-stream,  cuts  a 
yawning  gorge  in  descending  over  2,000  feet  within  4  miles  from  the  snowy 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  pass.  This  enters 
directly  opposite  the  other  creek,  a  knowledge  of  which  at  once  solves 
the  whole  mystery  which  has  always  shrouded  this  pass;  for  with  but 
one  feeder,  no  matter  what  its  angle  of  entrance  to  the  pass,  it  would 
have,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  cut  and  followed  a  channel  to  one  ocean, 
not  both,  but,  with  both  torrents  cutting  their  gorges  aiid  depositing 
the  debris  directly  o])posite,  a  broad  dam  has  slowly  but  steadily  accu- 
mulated entirely  across  the  pass  (there  less  than  a  mile  wide)  from  the 
convex  or  sloping  ends  and  sides  of  which  the  streams,  broken  into 
smaller  channels  by  the  ever  descending  and  changing  masses  of  rock 
and  timber,  actually  does  divide  the  waters,  and  portions  of  each  flow 
through  thousands  of  miles  of  yawning  canons  and  mighty  rivers  to 
opposite  oceans.  Although,  during  thi&  year,  a  somewhat  larger  por- 
tion of  these  waters  drained  into  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  liability  to 
fluctuation  naturally,  and  little  labor  would  be  necessary  each  season 
to  throw  all  of  these  waters,  from  oif  this  sloi)ing  divide,  into  their  former 
course  to  the  Yellowstone,  or  through  these  two  oi)enings  in  the 
former  lava  divide,  200  yards  upon  the  Pacific  side  of  it. 

In  search,  not  of  a  better  pass  or  approaches  than  that  at  the  match- 
less "  Two  Ocean,"  but  rather  a  shorter  and  better  route  than  the  one 
through  dense,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fallen  timber,  through  Trail  Pass 
and  by  the  fingers  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  we  scaled  the  main  divide, 
and,  shivering  in  the  snow  among  the  clouds,  searched  our  maps  and 
scanned  the  surroundings,  especially  those  upon  the  desired  route  north- 
westerly. The  scene  was  grand  and  inspiring,  but  the  practical  part 
of  it  was.that  we  could  distinctly  trace  the  Grand  Tetons,  Mounts  Sheri- 
dan, Hancock,  and  other  familiar  snowy  peaks,  with  traces  of  the  numer- 
ous fountain  heads  of  the  Snake  River,  and  their  valleys  or  canons,  and 
notably  the  main  one,  the  Barlow  Fork,  apparently  to  our  feet,  and  the 
desired  pass  in  the  main  range  to  Pacific  Creek,  some  miles  below  us. 
Buoyant  with  hope  of  a  warmer  region,  we  frightened  scores  of  big-horn 
elk  and  grizzlies,  in  an  impetuous  descent  of  over  2,000  feet  into  a  deep* 
narrow  valley,  connecting  the  Falls  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone  with  a 
stream  which  we  were  rapidly  descending,  hopeful  of  a  nooning  in  the 
lovely  Barlow  Valley,  when,  with  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  it  cut 
directly  through  the  mountain  to  the  Pacific  Creek,  leaving  us  to  follow 
the  Barlow  when  we  could  find  it.  This  we  did  by  way  of  a  pass  and 
mountain  spur,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  visited  bj'  Jones  or 
Hayden,  as  neither  these  nor  other  portions  of  a  region  6  or  8  miles  in 
width  are  represented  upon  the  maps  of  either  of  these  gentlemen. 
But,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  i»ass  to  Fall  Creek  is  evidently  that  tra- 
versed by  Phelps  in  1804,  and  hence  given  his  name. 

A  thorough  exploration  of  the  region  between  the  Barlow  Valley, 
Mount  Sheridan,  and  Heart  Lake  to  Riddle  Lake  and  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  Yellowstone,  renders  it  evident  that  the  rout«  as  propo8e<l 
by  Captain  Jones  and  Professor  Comstock,  in  1873,  and  by  Governor 
Hoyt  and  Colonel  Mason  this  season,  from  Wind  River  over  Tog-wat«e 
Pass  to  the  Bufl:alo  Fork  and  Pacific  Creek,  waters  of  the  Snake  River, 
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can  utilize  the  old  Two  Oceau  and  Upper  Yellowstone  route,  or  a  new 
one  through  the  lower  end  of  Phelps  Pass,  and  a  side  one  from  it, 
through  which  we  reached  the  magniiicent  timber  and  charming  valleys 
of  the  Barlow  and  the  Heart  Rivers,  and  the  low  timbered  plateau  sum- 
mit of  the  Continental  divide  where  there  is  no  mountain,  past  Lake 
Eiddle,  to  connect  with  our  bridle-path  from  the  Fire  Holes  and  Shoshone 
Lake  at  the  western  end  of  the  Thumb  of  the  Yellowstone. 

I  may  here  add  as  an  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a  water-shed  as  a 
boundary  of  the  park,  that  in  this  exploration  between  Phelps  Pass 
and  Heart  Lake,  I  traversed  the  main  continental  divide,  following  a 
tolerably  direct  course,  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  one  day. 

The  int4)rlocking  fountain-heads  of  stream  in  the  Sierra  Shoshone 
range  render  its  water-shed  equally  tortuous  and  objectional. 

NEW  PASS  OF   THE  SEBBBA  SHOSHONE  BAN6E. 

The  nan*ow  elevated  i)ass  discovered  by  Captain  Jones  in  1873,  south 
of  Mount  Chittenden,  several  similar  ones  explored  by  myself  at  various 
times  north  of  it,  and  Sylvan  Lake,  discovered,  named,  and  sketched, 
together  with  its  supposed  drainage,  as  correctly  as  possible  in  a  snow- 
storm, by  members  of  the  Hayden  expedition  of  1878,  was  all  known  of 
passes  in  the  entire  Sierra  Shoshone  range  prior  to  this  season.  From 
mountains  at  a  distance  I  had  often  observed  a  deep  depression  in  the 
serried  crest  of  this  range  which  could  not  be  seen  when  among  its 
broken  foot-hills.  The  length  of  time  expended  by  Governor  Hoyt  and 
Colonel  Mason  in  their  outw^ard  route  from  Wind  River  would  not  allow 
of  the  search  for  a  pass  there,  in  our  crossing  to  the  Stinkingwater,  or 
while  following  it  to  its  great  canon,  which  they  descended,  leaving  me 
to  prosecute  the  exploration.  This  I  did,  ascending  several  creeks,  and 
from  lofty  peaks  viewing  all  the  others,  as  well  as  passes  of  the  range 
above  the  canon,  finding  few  trails  and  no  practical  passes  until  on  the 
north  bank  of  tlie  second  creek  below  Jones's  I  found  an  ancient  but 
very  heavy  lodge-pole  trail,  which  1  traced  eight  miles  to  the  forks  of  the 
creek,  and  camped  in  a  grove  of  cottonwood  and  other  timber — indi- 
cating a  sheltered  and  warmer  location  than  is  common  at  that  eleva- 
tion— and  some  i)ine  trees  150  feet  in  height.  Phelps  caught  trout,  Roy 
kept  camp  and  cooked  sui>i)er,  while  Yount  ascended  the  south  and  I 
the  north  fork  of  the  creek.  He  reported  impassable,  snowy  barriers ; 
myself,  indications  of  a  pass  some  5  miles  distant;  and  the  evening  with 
the  glistening  of  a  glorious  sunset  and  the  haloes  of  the  harvest  moon 
of  other  lands  upon  the  Giants'  Castle,  towering  athwart  the  glittering 
stars,  was  spent  in  plans,  i)reparation,  and  hopes  of  a  morrow's  crossing 
of  the  divide. 

Pressing  ahead  of  the  i>acks  in  the  moniiiig,  I  was  blazing  the  trail 
along  the  steep  acclivity,  when  it  dwindled,  and,  in  Shoshone  guttural^  A*ay- 
wut;  or,  according  to  lx>rder  provincialism,  "  played  out,"  and  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  right  at  once  revealed  the  cause  to  be  the  branching  of  the  trail  for 
various  elevations  in  tiscending  to  a  low,  clear-cut,  but  very  narrow  pass 
directly  through  the  range,  uulike  all  others,  which  are  elevated,  with 
veiy  steep,  rocky  climbing  from  one  or  both  approaches  to  the  sharj),  nar- 
row ci*est.  We  reached  the  sunimit  in  time  for  a  romantic  noon  camp 
on  a  velvet  lawn  of  grass  and  frost  flowers,  beside  an  Alpine  lake  sup- 
plied by  a  snow-fed  rivulet,  skipping  in  several  fifty-feet  leaps  from  the 
clift's;  and  as  meat  was  wanting,  Yount  killed  a  blacktail,  myself  an  elk, 
the  surplus  of  which,  and  want  of  other  provisions,  caused  the  return 
of  Phelps  and  Roy,  with  the  most  of  it  and  all  the  pack  animals  save  one 
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each  for  Yoimt  and  myself,  to  our  main  camp  at  the  Mud  Volcano,  they 
not  returning  to  us.  This  pass  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  natural  gap, 
not  quite  closed  by  two  mountains  of  eruption,  than  by  the  erosion  of  a 
narrow  pass;  but  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  a  very  low,  direct  one,  with 
good  approaches  for  a  trail  or  wagon  road,  the  only  drawback  being  sev- 
eral heavy  mountain  slides,  some  very  ancient,  and  others  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence,  the  latter  with  immense  masses  of  angular  rocks 
filling  it  for  at  least  a  mile  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the 
former  causing  a  (jhain  of  three  lakes,  the  most  western  of  which  is  evi- 
dently the  Sylvan  Lake  of  flayden's  map  of  the  explorations  of  1878.  This 
is  shown  correctly,  but  not  its  drainage,  which  I  did  not  find ;  but,  as  the 
next  lake  in  the  pass  drains  toward  this,  its  outlet  cannot  be  to  the  Stink- 
ingwater — as  the  one  at  the  cascade  probably  is — but  even  this  only  by 
percolating  through  these  modem  rock -slides.  As  this  pass  is  nearly 
abreast  the  eastern  side  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  affording  a  fine  route 
via  Clear  Creek  to  and  a  route  each  way  around  it,  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  comi)aratively  little  recent  roi^k-sliding  in  the  pass,  it  seems  to 
promise  its  old  pre-eminence  as  such  of  the  range,  by  the  making  of  a 
rocky  road,  as  I  did  at  the  Obsidian  Cliffs  in  1878,  over  that  portion  of  the 
pass  which  doubtless  caused  its  abandonment  by  the  Indians  for  at  least 
a  generation.  In  reply  to  my  pressing  inquiry  of  Wesaw  regarding  a  pass 
in  that  direction,  while  upon  the  range  going  out,  his  only  answer  was  a 
French-like  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  and  ejaculation, "  Me  no  go  there : 
maybe  Bannock  Indian^  long  time  ^goJ^ 

DIRECT  CONNECTING  ROAD. 

One  of  the  early  and  important  plans  of  the  park  was  the  exploration 
and  opening  of  a  line  of  wagon  road,  upon  the  most  direct  practicable 
route,  from  the  headquarters  a(;ross  the  ])ark  to  and  through  the  other 
entrance  thereto,  thus  connecting  them  for  the  convenience  of  our 
laborers,  the  public,  and  the  military  for  their  protection. 

Important  explorations  were  made  in  1877  upon  my  route  of  1875,  and 
were  completed  and  a  rough  road  opened  during  the  Bannock  raid  of 
1878.  This  was  somewhat  changed  and  shortened  through  the  earth- 
quake region,  in  order  to  meet  the  new  entrance  over  the  Plateau  of  the 
Madison  instead  of  through  its  canon,  in  1880,  and  with  the  improve- 
ments since  made  at  Cafiim  Creek  and  elsewhere  only  requires  important 
grades  to  save  crossing  the  Gibbon  in  its  canon,  and  opening  of  the  routes 
through  the  Middle  Gardiner  Canon,  to  render  it  a  direct  and  permanent 
route  connecting  the  two  main  entrances. 

CIRCUIT  OF   ROADS. 

Another  imi>rovement  contemiilated  in  the  first  general  plan  of  devel- 
oping the  park,  and  which,  though  often  delayed,  has  never  been  aban- 
doned nor  forgotten,  but  persistently  inished  at  every  oi>portunity  each 
year,  has  been  the  construction  of  a  bridle-])ath  upon  a  route  t4)  be 
mainly  foUowed  by  a  wagon  road  connecting  these  two  main  entrances, 
from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  via  the  Forks,  Great  Falls,  and  Lake 
of  the  Yellowstone,  to  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Holes,  so  that  touri8t>i 
could  ultimately  enter  the  park  by  one  of  these  main  approaches,  visit 
the  principal  ])oints  of  interest  with  wagons;  those  of  less  importance 
by  branching  bridle-paths,  leaving  it  by  either.  Bridle-jmths  were 
early  opened,  and  important  changes  made,  with  exploration  and  oppor- 
tunity, until  the  whole  line  was  i)lanned,  and  although  the  greater  part 
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of  1880  was  unavoidably  devoted  to  opening  the  new  route  over  the 
Madison  Plateau  instead  of  its  canon,  still,  a  good  start  was  made  in 
the  canon  of  the  East  Gardiner  liiver,  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
at  one  end,  and  up  the  East  Fire  Hole  Eiver  from  their  forks  at  th(*. 
other,  during  1880;  and  the  main  improvements  of  this  season  have 
been  in  the  construction  of  this  line  of  road  from  both  ends.  As  else- 
where stated,  the  remarkably  favorable  spring  of  this  season  wouhl 
have  permitted  the  advantageous  use  of  a  much  larger  appropriation 
than  was  at  my  command,  but  what  I  had  was  promptly  and  prudently 
expended  in  the  warm  sheltered  canon  of  the  East  (lardiner. 

After  July  1,  when  this  j^ear's  appropriation  became  available,  until 
the  untimely  heavy  snows  of  September  rendered  such  field-work  inju- 
ilicious,  the  construction  of  this  road  was  pushed  with  a  vigor,  skill,  and 
success,  resulting  from  thorough  previous  exploration,  preparation,  and 
experience,  aided  by  a  reliable  and  active  assistant  and  force  of  veteran 
laborers,  well  understanding  their  duties  and  emulous  in  surmounting 
the  attendant  difficulties  of  climate  and  surroundings. 

The  proposition  of  responsible  parties  to  introduce  a  portable  steam 
saw-mill  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  lumber  for  a  steamboat  upon  the  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  hotels  at  its  foot,  and  falls  of  the  river,  as  well  as  for 
the  government  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  added  to  the  necessity 
of  reaching  the  foot  of  the  lake  this  season.  After  the  construction  of 
bridges,  culverts,  and  grades  in  the  open  valley  of  the  East  Fire  Hole, 
much  of  which  was  boggy,  and  the  failure  of  long  and  laborious  explora- 
tion to  re^real  a  practicable  pass  through  the  precipitous  Madison  Divide, 
it  was  crossed  by  a  long  and  uniformly  excellent  grade  along  its  nearly 
vertical  face  to  the  narrow,  dry  canon  outlet  of  the  ancient  Mary's  Lake^ 
along  the  grove-girt  border  of  its  clear  but  brackish  waters,  uninhabited 
by  any  kind  of  fish,  through  the  adjacent  noisome  sulphur  basin  to  the 
deep  valley  and  grassy  lawns  of  Alum  Creek.  Thence,  winding  amid 
the  bald,  eroded,  and  still  eroding  hills  of  a  short  divide,  down  the  open 
meadows  of  Sage  Creek  to  the  old  trail  near  the  Yellowstone  River,  mid- 
way between  Sulphur  Mountain  and  the  Mud  Volcano.  From  there, 
one  branch  was  pushed  up  the  river  past  the  Mud  Volcano,  Nez  Perce 
Ford,  and  a  succession  of  enchanting  groves  and  flowery  lawns,  beside 
the  broad,  jdacid,  blue  waters  of  the  peerless  Yellowstone,  to  Toppin's 
Point  and  miniature  harbor  at  the  foot  of  its  lake.  The  other  branch 
was  constructed  by  winding  ways,  amid  verdant  hills,  ])assing  the  sti- 
tiing  fumes  of  Sulphur  Mountain,  to  the  mouth  of  Alum  Creek,  four 
miles  up  the  Yellowstone,  above  its  Great  Falls.  The  other  end  of  this 
circling  line  of  road  was  forced  through  the  cliff-walled  canon  of  the 
East  Gardiner,  the  grassy  plateaus  and  lava  beds  of  the  Blacktail,  be- 
side the  yawning,  impassable  fissure  vents  fronting  Hellroaring  Creek, 
through  the  Devil's  Cut  (which  I  am  trying  to  rechristen  Dry  Canon), 
and  down  the  mountain  slopes  fully  2,(M)0  feet  to  Pleasant  Valley  and 
the  Forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  this  only  practicable  ga]>  of  the  Grand 
Canon  for  a  distance  of  more  than  40  miles.  By  careful  research,  we 
carried  our  road  to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  alike  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  Grand  Cafion,  the  Tower  Falls,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  foaming  blue  waters  between  them.  This  leaves  a  gap  of  less  than 
20  miles  in  distance  between  the  Tower  Falls  and  the  terminus  of  the 
other  end  of  our  road  at  the  mouth  of  Alum  Creek,  and  hence  the  com- 
pletion of  our  much-desired  circuitous  line  of  road  to  the  main  ])()iiits  of 
interest  in  the  Park,  situate  west  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  its  Grand 
Canon.  As  before  shown,  the  two  main  routes  of  access,  as  well  as  the 
direct  or  Norris  Geyser  Basin  route,  being  open,  this  little  gap  is  all  re- 
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mainin^  to  complete  the  plan  of  roa^ls  originally  adopted  and  i)ersi8t- 
^nUy  adhered  to  through  vexatious  diflBculties,  and  delays,  and  annoy- 
ing public  misapprehensions. 

Although  this  gap  is  so  short  and  some  portions  of  it  an  excellent 
natural  roadway,  yet  the  ya^ming  canon  of  Tower  Creek,  with  its  va«t 
amount  of  rock-work,  culvert,  and  bridging  above  the  Falls,  the  scaling 
of  Mount  Washburn  through  Rowland's  Pass,  extensive  bridging,  tim- 
ber-cutting, and  grading  along  the  Grand  Canon  and  near  the  Triple 
Oreat  Falls,  together  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  several  small  bridges 
and  extensive  grading,  or  twice  bridging  the  Yellowstone  above  the 
Falls,  to  connect  with  the  other  road  at  Ahiin  (  reek,  renders  it  incom- 
parably the  most  expensive  of  any  equal  portion  of  the  route,  and  hence 
it  was  left  until  the  la«t;  and  $10,000  is  deemed  necessary,  and  is  spe- 
cifically recommended  to  be  appropriated,  for  these  purposes  during  the 
<ioming  fiscal  year.  This  sum,  in  addition  to  the  amount  annually  ai>- 
propriated,  might  perhaps  complete  this  road,  were  all  others  neglected. 
But  this  woidd  appear  injudicious,  as,  although  the  road  over  the  Ma<li- 
mm  Plateau  is  deemed  an  excellent  one,  save  the  grades  at  ea<?h  end,  and 
they  as  good  as  are  possible  to  have  l>een  made  there,  with  the  limited  time 
and  means  at  my  command  when  this  was  done,  still,  they  are  very  steep 
for  hauling  heavy  boilers  or  mill  or  steaml>oat  machinery,  and  need  ex- 
tensive change  of  grade,  or  else  of  the  entire  line,  and  returning  to  the 
cLTciiitous  Canon  route,  with  its  unavoidably  long  and  expensive  grades, 
or  bridging,  or  both,  and  which  cannot  jiroperly  be  longer  delayeil. 
^AVith  nearly  equal  force,  this  necessity  pertains  to  the  extension  of  the 
road  up  the  East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Soda  Butte,  as'  the  only 
route  to  the  gamekeeper's  cabin,  the  fossil  forests,  medicinal  springs,  and 
<'xtension  to  the  bordei's  of  the  park,  of  a  very  important  at  least  bridle- 
jmth  route  via  the  Clark's  Fork  mines  to  the  Big  Horn  Valley  and 
Fort  Custer. 

There  is  also  a  necessity  for  important  bridle-pnths  uj)  the  East  Fork 
Valley  to  the  Goblin  Land,  and  by  a  newly-discovered  pass  to  Pelican  Creek 
^nd  Steamboat  Point,  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  This  route  also  necessi- 
tates the  purchase  of  the  Baronette  Bridge,  recognition  of  it  as  a  toll 
bridge,  or  building  another,  with  better  approaches,  neai*  it.  The  gieat 
desirability  of  C(mstructing  a  road  via  the  Middle  Gardiner  Caiion  is 
believed  to  l>e  rendered  evident  in  the  section  dev^oted  to  that  subjei't. 
Nor  shcmld  the  views  of  the  governor,  the  military  officers,  and  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Wyoming  Territory,  in  which  the  park  is  mainly  sitii- 
4ited,  their  explorations  for  a  route  to  this  Wonder  Land,  and  their 
^ftbrts  to  open  it,  as  elsewhere  explained,  be  ignored,  but  at  le-ast  a 
i^ubstantial  bridle-path  route  should  be  opened  from  some  of  ours  to 
the  borders  of  the  i)ark  near  the  Two  Ocean  Pass,  or  via  the  new  one 
which  I  explored  during  the  past  season  through  the  Sierra  Shoshone 
Kange  to  the  Great  Caiion  of  the  Passamaria,  or  both  of  them.  In  this 
connection  I  may  state  that  my  former  knowledge  and  this  season's  ex- 
plorations alike  sustain  the  views  of  Governor  Hoyt  and  Colonel  Mason 
as  to  the  practicability  and  necessity  of  a  wagon-road  from  the  Wind 
lii  ver  and  Two  Ocean  or  the  Stinkingwater  (Passamaria)  route  to  the  i»ark ; 
and,  as  such,  I  do  most  cordially  indorse  their  report  favoring  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  sufficient  to  open  a  good  wagouioad  from  the 
Vr  ind  River  Valley  or  from  the  Stinkingwater  to  the  borders  of  the 
park. 

CANON   OF   THE   GARDINER   RIV^R. 

In  addition  to  hmg,  yawning,  and  interesting  canons  upon  all  of  the 
forks  of  the  Gardiner  River,  high  in  the  snowy  ranges  not  traversed  by 
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any  of  our  roails  or  trails  and  hence  not  necessarily  mentioned  here, 
there  are  four  of  great  interest  and  importance  within  five  miles  distance 
and  in  plain  view  of  our  headquarters  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
viz :  One  upon  each  of  the  three  forks,  or  branches,  cut  in  their  precipi- 
tous descent  of  nearly  2,000  feet  down  the  basaltic  cliffs  to  our  deep 
sheltered  vaUey,  by  them  eroded  in  some  remote  period,  and  another 
carved  fully  1,000  feet  deep  by  their  united  waters  in  escaping  to  the 
Yellowstone.  Winding  along  the  western  teiTaces  above  the  latter 
caDon,  we  have  constructed  our  road  to  the  main  Yellowstone  Valley, 
also  one  over  the  elevated  Terrace  Pass,  around  that  portion  of  the  canon 
of  the  West  Ciardiner — which  is  utterly  impassable  for  even  a  game 
trail — on  our  road  towards  the  Fire  Holes  and  through  the  beautiful 
caiion  of  the  East  Gardiner,  ornamented  by  basaltic  column-capped  cliffs 
above  and  around  the  falls  and  cascades,  on  our  road  of  this  season  to 
the  Forks  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  remaining  eaiion  of  the  middle,  and 
far  the  largest,  fork  is  utterly  impassable,  but  a  bridle-path  was  made  in 
1879  along  the  precipitous  face  of  Bunsen's  Peak  above  it  a«  preliminaiy 
to  a  road  line.  This  bridle-jiath,  a«  stated  in  some  preceding  report,  has 
been  in  practical  use  and  hits  defnon^trated  the  feasibility  of  the  route 
for  a  road  to  connect  with  that  to  the  Fire  Holes  near  Swan  Lake.  With 
no  increase  of  distance  this  route  will  save  several  hundred  feet  in  ele- 
vation, afford  a  picturesque  view  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  sheltered  cliff-girt  valley  from  one  end  of  the  pass, 
the  upper  valley  with  its  rim  of  Snow-capped  mountains  from  the  other, 
and  within  it  the  Sheepeater  Glen,  the  vertical  walls  and  uniquely  inter- 
esting rotatory  or  fan  shaped  basaltic  columns,  the  roaring  falls  and 
8i>lashing  cascades  of  the  Middle  Gardiner,  in  wild,  majestic  beauty 
second  only  to  those  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  the 
Wonder  Land.  Long  and  careful  search  and  engineering  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  a  route  along  our  timber  road  to  a  terrace  overlooking  the 
lower  cascades  of  the  West  Fork  of  the  Gardiner,  which  is  to  be  crossed 
upon  a  short  but  very  high  timber  bridge,  and  thence  by  a  moderjite 
and  uniform  grade  ahmgthe  pine-clad  face  of  Bunsen's  Peak  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass,  amid  the  spray  and  thunder  of  a  cataract  nearly  200 
feet  high,  in  an  eroded  canon  more  than  1,000  feet  deep — a  route  com- 
bining so  much  of  surpassing  interest  and  practical  value  that  only  the 
want  of  means  to  divert  from  the  pressing  necessity  of  ojiening  new 
routes  to  the  Great  Falls  and  other  lea<ling  points  of  attraction  has  pre- 
vented its  construction,  and  will  insure  it,  with  the  first  means  at  my 
command  to  projierly  thus  expend. 

3I0UNT  WASHBURN  BRIDLE  PATH. 

Successive  seasons  of  exploration  and  research  have  resulted  in  the 
partial  abandonment  of  the  old  route,  with  its  several  steep  accents  upon 
the  cold  snowy  side  of  Mount  Washburn,  the  gulches  of  Dunraven's 
Peak,  and  the  beautiful,  but,  in  places,  boggy  valley  of  Cascade  Creek, 
tor  the  bridle-path  nmte  of  a  road  ascending  by  long,  easy  grades  from 
the  i)leasant  meadows  of  Antelope  Creek  to  the  elevated  but  only  sum- 
mit of  the  route,  in  Rowland's  Pass,  and  thence  in  like  manner  dowTi  it» 
warm  sheltered  face  to  the  grassy  glades  and  sulphur  basin,  between  it 
and  the  Grand  Canon,  and  skirting  the  latter,  with  its  matchless  scenery, 
to  the  Great  Falls.  An  easily  accessible  peak  upon  the  very  brink  of 
the  Grand  Canon,  ab(mt  half  a  mile  east  of  Rowland's  Pass,  affords  a 
commanding  view  of  it  in  all  it-s  windings  and  yawning  side  canons, 
from  the  Forks  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  terribly 
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eroded,  gashed,  and  repellant-looking  unexplored  region  beyond  it.  By 
a  short  moderate  ascent  west  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  an  open  spur 
is  reached,  which,  in  less  than  two  miles  of  gradual  ascent,  scales  the 
highest  peak  of  Mount  Washburn  if  desue<l,  although  it  is  but  little 
more  elevated  and  commanding  than  i>ortions  of  the  snowy  crest  before 
reaching  it. 

PAINTED  CUFFS — BRIDLE  PATH  INTO  THE  GRAND  CANON. 

This  path  leaves  the  main  one,  from  Mount  Washburn,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  an  open  marsh,  about  5  miles  l>elow  the  Great  Falls,  and,  ]>a»S' 
ing  fidly  a  mile  through  an  open  pine  forest,  rea<*lies  the  head  of  the 
caiion,  and  winds  along  the  face  of  a  mountain  slide  to  the  small,  but 
beautiful  and  noisy.  Safety  Valve  pulsating  geyser,  situated  in  the  nar- 
row valley  between  this  slide  and  the  mountain  face.  For  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  this  location  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  evidently  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  eroding  river  and  the  erupting  tire- 
holes  along  it  have  undermined  portions  of  the  nearly  vertical  walls, 
some  of  which  are  fully  a  mile  along  it  and  nearly  half  as  wide  and 
high,  precipitating  them  into  and  damming  it  until  cut  asunder  by  the 
resistless  current  of  thefoanung  river,  often  Icjiving  long  i)ortions  of  these 
enormous  mountain-slides  with  the  timber  untbsturbed  upon  them.  It 
thus  presents  the  api>earance  of  a  lower  bank,  or  terrace,  with  a  nearly 
vertical  face  of  the  i)ecidiar  ancient  lake  forniati<m8  of  this  region,  above 
luid  below  it.  Along  the  line  of  contact  above  this  mountain  slide,  skirt- 
ing the  river  below,  and  at  the  terribly  ragge<l  ends  of  it,  is  a  line  of 
noisy  e8cai>e  vents  of  smothered  fire,  of  whicli  one  is  the  "  Safet>'  Valve,** 
thus  named  at  its  discovery  last  year,  from  its  powerful  and  distinct  re- 
verberations along  the  cliff,  which  were  then  much  more  audible  than 
during  this  season.  This  is  nearly  a  mile  in  distance,  aiul  1,000  feet  in 
descent,  below  the  siunmit  of  the  cliffs,  or  one  half  of  the  entire  <listance 
and  descent  in  the  canon,  the  lower  half  of  which  wa«  made  tlirough  a 
line  of  mingled  active  and  extinct  and  crumbling  geyser  and  other  hot- 
spring  fonuations,  along  the  ragged  e<lge  of  the  lower  end  of  the  mount- 
ain slide  to  the  foaming  river  drainage  of  the  mountain  snows.  This 
stream  we  found  literally  filled  with  delicious  trout  of  rare  size  and 
beauty,  and  so  gamy  that  all  desired  of  them  were  caught  at  each  of 
our  visits  of  this  year,  during  our  brief  nmming,  using  as  bait  some  of 
the  countless  salmon  flies  which  were  crawling  uimui  the  ro(*ks  or  on  oar 
clothing,  ui>on  hmiks  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  line,  the  other  being 
merely  held  in  the  hand  or  attached  to  some  chance  fragment  of  drift- 
wooil ;  but  the  s^xirt  seeme<l  harder  ujhhi  the  hooks  and  lines  than  upon 
the  trout,  which  were  abundant,  both  in  the  river  and  out  of  it,  after  the 
loss  of  all  our  lines.  Although  this  is  strictly  tnie  in  our  ex]H»rience,  it 
is  but  just  to  state  that  some  other  i)ersoiis  who  were  theiv  at  a  later  hour 
of  the  day  or  peri<Ml  of  the  season,  while  s«*eing  ccmntless  trout,  found 
them  less  voracious. 

The  l>eautiful  tinting  of  the  cliffs  in  this  IcM'ality,  not  unlike  In^auty 
elsewhere,  seems  only  skin-deep;  i.  c,  the  material  beneath  is  often 
nearly  white,  and  the  brilliant  coloring  only  brought  out  by  surface 
oxidation  of  the  varicms  mineral  coiLstituents;  and,  although  not  deem- 
ing our  path  dangerous,  I  would  suggest  that  anglers  who  may  visit 
this  plact*  should  not  becxmie  so  engaged  with  the  lM»autitiil  siHH'kletl 
tnmt  as  to  forget  that  their  charming  lady  companions  may  ne^Hl  their 
nerve  and  assistance  in  the  horseback  assent  of  the  cliffk.  Hen»,  only, 
l>etween  Tower  Creek  and  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  dot*s  a 
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bridle-path  reach  the  foaming,  white  surfaced,  ultramarine  blue  waters 
of  the  "Mystic  River,"  and  the  long,  horizontal,  cornice-like  grooving 
of  its  clearly  banded  and  rainbow-tinted  walls  and  tottering  clififs ;  in 
short,  the  seclusion,  the  scenery,  and  the  surroundings  of  this  hidden 
glen  of  the  Wonder  Land  render  it  one  of  the  most  uniquely  attractive 
so  that  the  few  tourists  who  fail  to  visit  it  will  never  cease  to  regret  their 
neglect. 

THE  TRIPLE    OE    GREAT    FALLS    OF    THE    YELLOWSTONE,  AND    THE 

BRIDLE-PATH  AND  TRAILS  THERETO. 

These,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  Upper  Falls,  of  150  feet,  or  about  the 
same  height  as  those  of  Niagara ;  the  Lower  Falls,  nearly  one-half  mile 
below,  of  about  350  feet ;  and  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  midway 
between  them,  the  Crystal  Falls,  or  Cascades  of  Cascade  Creek,  near  its 
mouth,  in  height  about  equaling  the  Upper  Falls.  Upon  the  veiy  brink 
of  the  latter  the  main  bridle-path  to  the  lake  passes,  affording  a  fine  view 
of  them — the  foaming  rapids  above  and  the  rippling  river  below  them — 
to  the  head  of  the  Lower  Falls,  which  is  reached  by  the  500-feet  descent 
of  a  good  trail  from  the  main  one,  or  bridle-path,  which  crosses  the  creek 
upon  a  good  bridge  constructed  last  year  from  two  projecting  trachite 
rocks,  nearly  40  feet  above  the  famous  Grotto  Pool,  between  the  upper  fall, 
of  21  feet,  and  the  lower,  of  more  than  50  feet,  beside  a  leaping  cascade 
below  it.  This  pool  is  caused  by  the  sheet  of  water  in  the  upper  fall  being 
at  right  angles  with  the  stream,  thus  facing  and  undermining  the  eastern 
wall,  and  beneath  it  forming  a  broad,  deep  pool  of  placid  water,  nearly 
ludden  under  the  narrow  sbelf  of  rocks  between  the  two  leaps  of  the 
cataract,  and  from  its  peculiarities  named  by  me,  in  1875,  Grotto  Pool. 
From  a  pole  railing  to  the  cliff  between  the  bridge  and  the  brink  of  the 
cliff  overlooking  the  lower  leap  I  this  year  placed  a  substantial,  well- 
supported  ladder  to  a  projection  of  the  cliff',  and  from  there  another  to 
the  foot  of  the  Grotto  Pool,  and  also  some  benches,  for  the  convenience 
of  tourists,  beneath  an  overhanging  rock  and  the  lofty  bridge  along  the 
narrow  way  between  the  wall  and  the  water  beside  it.  (See  Fig.  1.)  A 
sudden  but  violent  hail  and  thunder  shower,  peculiar  to  mountain  regions; 
comi)elled  us  to  utilize  this  newly -reached  shelter  before  leaving  it,  and 
for  a  brief  period  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  and  the  torrents  of  earth, 
with  their  mingled  thunders,  combined  in  a  carnival  of  surging  elements 
and  waters  above,  beneath,  and  beside  us. 

Near  the  rustic  bridge  spanning  Spring  Creek  a  long,  rough,  and 
dangerous  trail  descends  to  the  foaming  river,  and  a  bridle  path  ascends 
t-o  the  Point  Lookout  Cliff',  1,000  feet  above  it,  about  one  mile  below  and 
dii'ectly  fronting  the  lower  fall,  inviting,  within  it«  barricade  border  of 
lK>le8,  the  finest  safe  view  of  them  from  any  quarter.  From  here  the 
great  notch  near  the  northern  and  two  smaller  ones  near  the  southern 
e<lge  of  the  clear-cut  and  formerly  smooth  water-line  of  the  fall  are  evi- 
dent, at  a  glance,  to  any  i)erson  familiar  with  the  falls  or  photographs  or 
correc't  sketches  of  them  prior  to  this  season.  The  detachment  of  great 
masses  of  the  rocky  face  of  the  falls  is  the  cause,  but  only  the  commence- 
ment of  what  will  in  time  foUow,  and  ultimately  change  the  appearance 
of  these  falls,  but  probably  not  their  aggregate  height. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE  AND  BRIDLE-PATH  TO  IT. 

Since  the  first  description  of  this  interesting  freak  of  nature,  which  is 
situated  near  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  was  published  on  pages  22  and  23 
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of  my  rei)ort  of  1880, 1  have  so  changed  the  route  of  the  bridle-path  ah  to 
invite  an  excellent  ^iew  of  the  archway  at  several  points  of  observation 
witlun  the  distance  of  a  mile  below  or  fronting  it,  and  then,  after  cross- 
ing a  warm  creek  near  some  beaver  ponds,  ascend  by  a  winding  way  to 
and  across  it.  Thence  the  trtiil,  withJn  a  distance  of  two  miles,  descend* 
through  a  beautiful  pine  forest,  meanders  along  the  shore  of  the  nearly 
severed  extension  of  Bridge  Bay,  and  across  some  lovely  grove-gii-t  lawTis 
to  the  old  route  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  danger  of  a  genei-al 
conliagration  alone  deterred  me  from  burning  out  several  miles  of  nearly 
impassable  fallen  timber,  thereby  materially  shortening  the  trail  to  the 
thumb  of  the  lake.  N<^  other  substantial  natural  bridges  over  a  perma- 
nent water-course  have  been  discovered,  but  several  \\'ind  and  storm 
worn  tunnels,  high  amid  the  tottering  crests  of  the  Sierra  Shoshone 
Bange,  were  found  and  sketched;  also  one  lietween  the  first  and  second 
peaks  from  the  southwestern  slopes  of  Mount  Noms,  nearly  fronting 
the  famous  extinct  geyser  cone  of  Soda  Butte,  although  high  al)ove 
and  scarcely  perceptible  from  it,  but  showing  a  clear  cut  outline  of  blue 
sky  directly  through  the  craggy  crest,  from  the  great  terrace  of  Cache 
Creek.  At  that  distance,  and  even  nearer,  this  opening  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  adjacent  snow  drifts  that  Kowland,who  was  with  me  at  the 
time  of  its  discover^',  wagered  me  a  new  hat  that  it  was  one. 

BXPLORA.TIONS. 

Successive  years  of  jwtive  exploration,  hunting,  and  road  or  trail  mak- 
ing in  the  park,  have  rendered  the  most  of  it,  west  of  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  its  Grand  Canon,  so  familiar  that  research  is  i)erhaps  now  more  ai>- 
propriate  than  exploration,  for  our  observations  therein.  Still,  there 
are  now  many  localities  of  considerable  area,  as  nmch  of  Mounts  Ste- 
phens and  Dunraven  ranges,  as  little  known  as  before  Washburn  scralefl 
the  i>eak  which  bears  his  name.  Ti'aversing  such  regions  are  truly  ex- 
plorations, prominent  among  which,  of  this  season,  is  that  of  the  Ma^lisou 
Divide,  in  search  of  a  pass  to  avoid  the  cliffs  near  Mary's  Lake.  Those 
to  the  south  were  explored  last  year  and  found  utterly  imi)racticable, 
although  a  depression  observed  this  year  in  the  crest  of  the  range  to  the 
north  afforded  a  hoi>e  that  a  pass  might  be  discovered  thei'e.  The  hmg, 
open,  but  unsafe  valley  of  hot  springs  and  siUphur  vents  on  the  head  of 
Alum  Creek  was  traced  to  its  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  Kocky  Fork 
of  the  East  Fire  Hole  Kiver,  and  one  mountain  feeder  of  this,  through 
an  elevatexl  divide,  to  the  seething  brimstone  basin  of  Violet  Creek,  and 
another  to  a  similar  repellent  sulphur  region  overlooking  the  Norris 
Geyser  Basin  and  Fork  of  the  Gibbon,  and  thence  down  the  Rocky  Fork 
to  our  camp  on  the  East  Fire  Hole,  and  the  effort  theiv  abandoue4L 
Although  this  exploration  failed  in  its  main  object,  it  led  to  the  discovery 
and  opening  of  a  fine  bridle-path  route  from  above  the  mouth  of  Rocky 
Fork,  through  the  earthquake  region  to  the  Paint  Pots  on  the  main  road, 
which  proved  a  good  20  miles  saving  of  distance  for  our  couriers  ami 
pack -trains  from  the  headquarters  to  our  camp  on  the  Mary's  Lake  I'oute. 
It  also  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  fire  holes  in  those  regions, 
and  afforded  proof  |)ositive  that  a  band  of  bison  wintered  thei-e,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  9,000  feet.  Much  was  also  learnexl  of  the  brornl  elevated 
timbered  plateau  of  Elei)hant's  Back,  and  its  extension  above  the  Nat- 
ural Bridge;  and  exceedingly  interesting  knowledge  was  obtaineii  of 
the  apparently  most  recent  shattering  of  the  earth's  crust,  with  «till 
yawning  impassable  vents  and  lava  overflow  in  this  region  of  the  Park, 
upon  the  various  branches  of  the  Blacktail,  skirting  the  Great  CalU>n 
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of  the  Yellowstone  between  the  mouth  of  C're\ice  Gnlch,  via  the  head 
of  Pleasant  Valley  to  Tower  Creek.  By  far  the  most  extensive,  interest- 
injr,  and  valuable  exploration  of  the  season  is  that  in  connection  with, 
or  continuation  of,  that  of  Governor  Hoyt  and  Cohmel  Mason,  in  the 
Sierra  Shoshone  and  main  Rocky  Hanges,  during  twenty-six  days  of 
<»ontinuous  and  arduous  cliff  and  canon  climbing  among  the  snowy  lava- 
capped  crests  of  a  region  of  as  wild  chaotic  grandeur,  and  as  little  known 
or  understood  as  any  other  in  the  United  States,  if  not  indeed  in  North 
America.  A  journal  of  the  transactions  of  each  day  was  regularly  kept, 
water-courses  mapped,  prominent  mountain  ijeaks  sketehed,  passes  noted, 
and  the  weather  and  elevations  recorded  at  least  three  times  a  day. 
Only  the  size  and  purposes  of  this  report  preclude  its  publication  en- 
tire herein,  but  the  preceding  descriptions  of  the  Two  Ocean  and  other 
parses,  the  subjoined  record  of  weather  and  elevations  (the  former  accu- 
rate, and  the  latter,  for  want  of  reliability  in  the  readings  of  the  ane- 
roid barometer,  approximate  only),  the  mountains  and  streams  as 
shown  upon  the  map,  will  be  found  tolerably  correct,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  encourage  the  attention  of  scientists  bet- 
ter prepared  and  outfitted  than  myself  to  do  this  wonderfiil  region  jus- 
tice. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  PARK. 

One  of  my  first  and  most  important  official  duties  in  the  Pjirk  was  the 
search  for  a  location  for  its  headquarters,  which  should  combine,  in  the 
fullest  degree,  nearness  and  accessibility  throughout  the  year,  through 
one  of  the  two  main  entrances  to  the  park,  to  the  nearest  i)ennanent 
settlements  of  whites  and  a  military  i>ost,  remoteness  from  routes  incit- 
ing Indian  raids,  and  a  proper  site  for  defense  therefrom,  for  ourselves, 
saddle  and  other  animals,  good  pasturage,  water,  and  timber,  as  well 
as  accessibility  to  the  other  prominent  points  of  interest  in  the  Park. 
The  want  of  any  public  funds  in  1877  prevented  other  than  exploration 
of  routes  to  and  throughout  portions  of  the  park  (cut  short  by  a  severe 
injury  at  Tower  Falls,  just  in  advance  of  Chief  Joseph's  Nez  Perc^  In- 
dian raid),  and  the  publication  of  a  report. 

Tlie  Bannock  Indian  raid  of  1878  rendered  unsafe  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  or  the  retention  of  public  property  in  the  Park  during 
the  following  winter,  but  the  road  constructed  that  year,  connecting  the 
two  entrances  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  Forks  of  the  Fire 
Holes,  together  with  its  value  to  myself  in  making  other  improvements, 
to  the  Hayden  geological  explorations,  and  to  Generals  Miles  and  Bris- 
bin,  in  their  military  operations,  confirmed  my  opinion,  in  which  these 
gentlemen  concurred,  that  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  was  then,  beyond 
question,  the  proper  location  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Park.  The 
buildings  of  hewn  timber  were  mainly  constnicted  in  1879,  upon  a  com- 
manding site  for  outlook  and  safety,  the  main  one  being  sunnounted  by 
a  loopholed  gun-turret  for  defense  from  Indians.  Subsequent  explonv- 
tions  and  improvements  in  the  Park  have  justified  the  sele<»tiou,  alike  of 
the  location  and  of  the  building  site.  These  are  well  shown,  with  the 
adjacent  cliff  fences  to  our  large  and  valuable  x)asturage,  in  the  frontis- 
pie<*^  of  the  Park  Reports  of  1879  and  of  1880;  and  the  buildings  as  they 
now  are  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  report. 

As  ex|dained  in  my  report  of  1879,  there  was  found  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  only  one  building  site  not  overlooked  by  others,  which  one, 
l>esides  its  position  commanding  every  locality  within  rifle  range,  was 
desirable  from  its  gradual  slopes  and  accessibility  from  the  Upper  Ter- 
races, as  well  as  direct  connection  with  the  matchless  pastures  and 
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meadows  beside  and  below  it.  The  elevation  of  this  building  site  from 
actual  measurements  is  found  to  be :  Above  the  Cedar  Grove  toward  the 
Great  Terraces  southwesterly,  84  feet ;  above  the  Liberty  Cap  northwest- 
erly, 152  feet;  above  the  Little  Meadows  southeasterly,  226  feet ;  while 
towards  the  northeast  the  descent  by  terraces  is  nearly  continuous  for 
over  a  mile  in  distance,  and  fully  1,000  feet  in  descent,  to  the  Great 
Medicinal  Springs  in  the  canon  of  the  Gardiner.  Although  so  elevated 
and  commanding  a  site  for  observation  or  defense,  a  depression  down 
its  least  elevated  side  affords  an  excellent  roadway  upon  each  side  of  it, 
and  between  them  a  convenient  location  for  a  reservoir  of  warm  water, 
which  has  i>roved  alike  useful  for  ourselves,  for  our  animals,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  our  garden,  especially  for  its  protection  duria^ 
frosty  nights.  This  hill  was  originally  a  sage-brush  dotted,  gra«sy  mound, 
having  a  few  dwarf  firs  and  cedars  upon  it,  and  with  a  regular  supjdy  of 
cold  water  in  a  natural  depression  for  a  reservoir  near  the  house,  whicli 
might,  with  little  expense,  soon  be  shaded  and  screened  by  an  ever- 
gi^een  grove,  and  with  a  supply  of  the  terrace  building  water,  furnish 
bathing  rooms  and  ornament  any  desired  portion  of  the  slopes  with  peer- 
less bathing  pools  like  the  ancient  one«  fronting  it.  For  convenience, 
for  symmetry,  as  well  as  for  safety  from  gales,  the  main  building,  40  by  18 
feet,  was  built  upon  a  stone  foundation  embracing  our  cellar,  with  one 
lean-to  wing,  22  by  13  feet,  for  office  and  small  bedroom,  anotlier,  25  by 
13,  for  family  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  and  a  rear  kitchen,  18  by  13 
(see  cut  of  ground  plan.  Fig.  2). 

All  these,  together  with  the  main  edifice,  are  built  of  well-hewn  log« 
notched  and  spiked  or  pinned  together  log  by  log  as  laid  up,  the  attic  por- 
tion of  the  wings  thus  sustaining  the  upper  story  of  the  main  building, 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon  turret  9  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
high  from  a  solid  foundation  of  timbers  upon  the  plates,  the  upper  ends 
of  the  well  hewn  and  fitted  timbers  of  which,  extending  above  the  roof, 
are  loop-holed  for  rifles.  From  the  e\ident  infrequency  of  injury  by 
lightning  in  the  park,  I  ventured  upon  an  additional  mode  of  sustaining 
the  building  during  wind-storms,  as  well  as  for  providing  a  substantial 
flag-staff.  This  was  done  by  planting  a  fine  liberty-pole  firmly  in  the 
rocky  foundation  of  the  building  around  which  it  was  constructed,  and 
to  which  it  was  firmly  attached  by  several  heavy  iron  bands,  which 
allowed  for  the  natural  settling  of  the  building,  and  thence  extended 
through  the  center  of  the  shingle-roofed  octagon  turret,  above  which, 
53  feet  from  the  main  floor  of  the  building,  are  the  glol)e  and  flag-pulley. 
Altogether  it  is  a  sightly,  substantial,  and  commodious  building  for  a 
headquarters,  only  needing  ceilings  in  the  lower  and  partitions  and  ceil- 
ings in  the  upper  story — both  of  which  are  high  and  airy — for  its  com- 
jiletion.  The  other  buildings  are  an  earth-roofed  barn  of  hewn  timber, 
32  by  18,  one  end  of  the  lower  story  of  which  is  for  a  stable,  and  the  other 
is  an  open  front  room  for  our  wagons,  &c.  From  the  adjoining  large 
and  substantial  corral,  one  gateway  leads  to  the  lane  in  front,  and  the 
other  to  the  pasture  in  the  rear. 

A  large,  warm,  and  convenient  hennery  in  the  hillside  near  the  barn 
has  i)roved  less  valuable  than  was  anticipated  from  the  ceaseless  de- 
struction of  our  domestic  fowls  by  the  ever  pestiferous  mountain  skunks. 
In  the  cedar  grove  near  the  old  corral  and  reservoir  is  our  i*ound-log:« 
earth-r(M)fed  blacksmith  shop,  20  by  14.  Amid  the  cedars  at  the  foot  of 
the  clitt's  is  our  rmle  pju-titioned  bath-house,  and  at  a  proper  distance  m 
the  rear  of  our  main  l)uil(ling  is  a  commodious  out-house.  A  large  wire- 
screened  box  in  the  cool,  sheltered  nook  at  the  north  angles  of  the  build- 
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ing  is  found  valuable  a^  a  protection  from  blow-flies  upon  the  elk  meat 
and  venison,  which  seldom  taints  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

All  these  buildings  are  detached  and  isolated  beyond  danger  of  ordin- 
ary fires,  the  constant  fear  of  which  induced  the  recent  construction  of 
a  fire,  Irost,  and  burglar-proof  vault,  12  by  16  feet,  in  the  face  of  the  dug- 
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way  in  rear  of  the  main  building,  as  a  provision,  tool,  and  outfit  store- 
house. These  buildings  have  proved  convenient,  well  adapted  for  the 
public  purposes,  and,  saving  improvement  in  a  supply  of  good  cold  water, 
which  is  sttll  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  Fire  Hole  regions,  ample  and 
substantial  enough  for  headquarters,  until  the  rapidly-approaching  rail- 
roads demonstrate  the  necessity  of  others,  and  the  proper  location  for  them . 
This  wiU  admit  of  all  the  funds  which  may  be  appropriated  for  the  park 
being  expended  for  its  protection,  and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges^ 
and  other  necessary  improvements.    Meanwhile  some  of  the  finest  loca- 
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tions  ill  the  Fire  Hole  regions  should  be  reserved  fix)m  sale  or  leasehold 
to  persons  or  railroad  companies,  from  which  to  select  a  site  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  superintendent  or  his  assistant,  as  may  then  be  deemed 
best;  it  being  evident  that  after  the  completion  of  railroads  to  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  to  the  forks  of  the  Fire  Holes,  a  leading 
officer  of  the  park,  with  adequate  buildings,  will  be  a  necessity  at  each 
of  these  places. 

MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRINGS. 

The  characteristic  tendency  of  these  springs  to  dwindle  or  fail  in  one 
place  and  burst  forth  in  another  not  remote  has  been  very  marked  during 
this  season  in  both  location  and  power.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
culvert  the  outlet  of  a  hot  spring  which  burst  forth  in  our  road  at  the 
foot  of  the  Devil's  Thumb  during  the  past  winter,  and  which  is  still  active, 
while  the  springs  near  McCartney's  Hotel  dvrindled  until  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  his  bathhouses,  and  then  burst  forth  anew  in  full  power. 
The  water,  which  has  heretofore  been  too  hot  for  comfort  at  our  bath- 
house, was  this  year  too  cold  for  that  purpose,  or  to  properly  protect  our 
garden  by  irrigation  during  frosty  nights,  while  a  new  pool,  too  far 
below  it  for  use,  is  a  veritable  boiling  caldron,  and  similar  changes  are 
observable  on  all  of  the  terraces.  Not  only  this,  but  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  water  upon  these  terraces  is  evidently  diminishing,  while  that  of 
the  Hot  Creek,  which  is  fully  1,000  feet  below,  near  the  McGuirk  Spring, 
on  the  Gardiner  Eiver,  is  surely  increasing,  but  is  not  now  of  the  terrace 
building,  but  of  the  medicinal  class  of  springs. 

LIBERTY  CAP. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  my  report  of  1880,  in  reference  to  recoat- 
ing  this  famous  extinct  geyser  cone  by  a  jet  of  water  from  the  terrace 
building.  Mammoth  Got  Springs,  having  been  approved,  I  decided  to 
practically  test  whether  these  waters  deposit  at  the  orifice  of  a  tube  by 
evaporation  only,  or  by  deposition  its  whole  length.  For  this  purpose 
the  open  ended  double-barrels  of  a  shot- gun  were  placed  where  a  cur- 
rent of  the  hot  water  in  a  boiling  spring  passed  steadily  through  them 
to  the  muzzle  end,  which  alone  protruded  from  the  scalloped  border. 
Repeated  trials,  resulting  in  filling  the  barrels  within  a  week,  demon- 
strated that  these  springs  do  certainly  fill  a  tube  by  deposition  the  whole 
length,  and  not  by  evaporation  at  its  exposed  extremity,  as  had  been 
behoved.  Hence  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  gas-pipe  was  aban- 
doned and  water  conveyed  in  troughs  made  for  the  purpose  to  the  Dev- 
il's Thumb,  and  with  perfect  success,  it  having  been  covered  and  enlarged 
by  a  coating  of  beautiful  white  geyserite.  The  flow  of  water  is  now  dis- 
C/Oiitinued  for  the  purpose  of  learning  if  this  coating  will  endure  the 
frosts  of  winter;  and  if  so,  it  only  requires  about  300  feet  of  scaffolding 
from  25  to  45  feet  high  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  Devil's  Thumb  to 
the  Liberty  Cap,  and  by  building  around  the  base,  filling  the  fractures, 
and  recoating  it  to  thus  preserve  and  beautify  one  of  the  unique  marvels 
of  the  Park. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  PARK. 

All  the  enactments  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  vast  regions  in- 
cluded 'n  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  may  be  found,  first,  in  two 
brief  sections  approved  March  1, 1872,  dedicating  it  as  a  national  health 
and  pleasure  resort,  and  placing  it  absolutely  finder  the  appropriate 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  and,  second,  by  virtue  of  tbe 
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annaal  appropriations  during  the  past  four  years,  aggregating  up  to 
July  1, 1882,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  enable  tbe  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  protect,  preserve,  and  improve  it.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
enactment,  see  appendix  marked  A  and  regarding  the  second,  or  a  proper 
showing  of  the  management  of  these  funds,  and  the  manner  and  re- 
sults of  the  expenditure,  reference  Is  made  to  the  annual  rei)orts  of  the 
honorable  Secretary,  containing  those  of  the  superintendent  thereof. 
The  park  has  been  wholly  managed  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary authorities  of  those  regiions,  (save  occasional  assistance  by  the 
latter  in  repelling  hostile  Indians)  under  rules  and  regulations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  somewhat  modified  by 
experience.  Those  now  in  forcQ  will  be  found  in  appendix  marked  B. 
While  under  these  rules  and  management,  as  fully  shown  in  these  re- 
ports, and  included  in  maps,  plates,  &c.,  much  has  been  peacefully  ac- 
complished (so  far  as  the  whites  are  concerned),  in  both  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  park,  it  is  believed  that  additional  provisions  by 
Congress,  by  the  council  of  Wyoming  Territory,  or  by  both  of  them, 
are  necessary,  as  well  as  the  proposed  organization  of  a  county  of  Wyo- 
ming, with  a  seat  of  justice  near  enough  to  insure  legal  co-operation 
and  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  park,  as  it  is  neither  desira- 
ble nor  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  or  of  our  people, 
to  continue  the  control  of  so  vast  a  region,  teeming  with  people  from 
nearly  every  land,  by  mere  moral  suasion,  occasionally  sustained  by 
more  potent  appeals  from  the  muzzles  of  Winchester  rifles. 

GUIDES  OP  THE  PABK. 

From  the  statements  and  letters  of  persons  who  visited  or  attempted 
to  visit  the  park,  I  have  no  more  doubt  that  many  persons  have  been 
deceived,  and  have  suffered  from  the  greed,  ignorance,  or  inefficiency  ol 
persons  in  the  adjacent  regions  professing  to  be  able  to  properly  convey 
or  guide  tourists  to  and  tlSoughout  the  park,  than  of  my  utter  mability 
or  power  to  prevent  such  impositions.  In  addition  to  my  present  pur- 
pose of  publishing  a  complete  and  accurate  map  and  guide  book  of  the 
park,  for  use  during  the  coming  season,  I  may  add  that  I  know  of  many 
good,  honorable  men,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  park,  its  approaches, 
and  its  wonders,  who  will  neither  deface  nor  destroy  guide-boai^s  or  rep- 
resent that  the  park  is  destitute  of  roads,  and  that  valiant  guides  and 
an  arsenal  of  arms  are  indispensable  to  reach  or  safely  visit  its  marvels 
OE  swindle  or  neglect  those  employing  and  confiding  in  them.  If,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  request  of  such  persons  now  pending,  I  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  granting  licenses,  operative  during  good  behavior,  each 
season,  which  should  cost  such  persons  only  the  expense  of  badges,  license, 
and  record,  holding  each  in  a  degree  interested  and  responsible  for  the 
prevention  of  fires  and  acts  of  vandalism,  and  observance  of  the  other 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  park,  by  the  parties  in 
their  charge,  I  cannot  doubt  the  result  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to 
the  park,  and  its  visitors,  than  pleasant  to  the  superintendent,  from  the 
machinations  of  those  whom  he  might  deem  unworthy  to  receive  or  re- 
tain such  a  license. 

SUGGESTIONS  BBGABDING  A  POLICE  FORCE  FOB  THE  PABK. 

As  will  be  found  in  the  interesting  report  of  the  gamekeeper,  his  ex- 
perience and  observations,  as  such,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  officer 
especially  for  the  protection  of  game  is  not  necessary  in  the  park,  but 
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rather  that  there  should  be  a  small  force  of  men,  hired  by  the  superin- 
tendent for  their  known  worth,  and  subject  to  discharge  for  cause,  or 
some  of  them,  at  the  close  of  each  season,  in  which  opinion,  firom  yeaw 
of  experience,  I  heartily  concur.  Selected  as  these  men  would  be,  from 
those  hired  as  laborers,  the  hope  of  winning  promotion  to  this  more  attrac- 
tive and  responsible  duty  would  prove  alike  an  incentive  to  win  and 
faithfulness  to  retain  it;  and  I  am  unaware  of  any  other  plan  promising 
such  efficient  assistants  in  the  indispensable  protection  of  game,  preven- 
tion of  fire  and  vandalism,  keeping  regular  records  of  the  weaUier,  and 
geyser  eruptions,  and  in  general  agisting  the  worthy,  and  restraining 
the  unworthy  visitors  of  the  various  geyser  baains,  as  well  as  for  patrol 
for  like  purposes  and  for  seeing  to  the  roads  and  bridle-paths.  There 
has  not  occurred  a  serious  fire  in  the  park  since  the  Bannock  raid  from 
the  camp  fire  of  any  of  our  laborers  or  of  the  mountaineers;  but  such  is 
the  inexcusable  carelessness  of  many  tourists,  that  without  great  watch- 
fulness disastrous  conflagrations,  utterly  impossible  to  check  when  once 
started,  may  yet  destroy  the  matchless  evergreen  groves,  and  cover  much 
of  the  park  with  impassable  fallen  timber. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  synopsis  of  Ldeutenant- 
General  Sheridan's  report  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  of  his 
recent  tour  through  the  National  Park,  and  his  views  and  suggestions 
in  reference  thereto.  Owing  to  his  entrance  to  the  Park  from  Fort  Cus- 
ter and  and  Clarke's  Fork  pass,  he  crossed  the  Yellowstone  River  at  its 
forks,  while  Governor  Hoyt,  Colonel  Mason,  and  myself  were  crossing 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  some  40  miles  above,  en  route  to  the  Stinking- 
water,  and  hence  I  failed  in  a  desired  interview  with  him,  but  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge,  in  behalf  of  the  park,  my  obligations 
to  him  for  authorizing  the  reconnaissance  of  Colonel  Mason,  Captain 
Stanton,  and  Lieutenant  Steever,  and  also  to  the  first  of  these  gentle- 
men for  the  courtesy  (and  assistance  when  needed)  which  has  ever  char- 
acterized the  military  officers  with  whom  I  have  met  in  the  park,  as 
well  as  for  a  manuscript  synopsis  of  his  past  season's  explorations;  and 
to  the  last  two  oflBcers  for  their  tables  of  odometer  measurements--tbe 
first  ever  made  of  any  of  our  roads  or  bridle-paths  within  the  parL 
From  the  route  taken  by  General  Sheridan,  via  Mount  Washburn  bridle- 
path, he  was  unable  to  \isit  our  headquarters  or  main  line  of  improve- 
ments then  completed  in  the  park,  but  the  tone  of  his  remarks  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  National  Park,  the  difficulties  of  its  protection  and  im- 
provement, the  inadequacy  of  the  means  heretofore  provided  therefor, 
and  his  views  as  to  a  remedy,  evince  alike  his  intuitive  comprehension  of 
a  subject  or  a  region,  and  his  military  standpoint  of  view  in  the  man- 
agement of  them. 

BEGISTERING  THE  NAMES  OP  TOURISTS. 

The  register  of  the  names  of  tourists  at  the  headquarters,  is  so  incom' 
plete  regarding  those  known  to  have  been  there  as  not  to  justify  pnb- 
lication :  that  of  Job's  Hotel,  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  has  not  been 
received,  but  that  of  the  Marshall  House  at  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Holes, 
the  remaining  residence  within  the  Park,  although  very  incomplete,  is 
published,  hoping  that  it  may  prompt  more  attention  to  the  matter  here- 
after by  all  parties.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  the  names  of  all  visitors  to  the  park,  one  of  which  is 
the  establishment  of  a  gate  and  keeper  at  each  of  the  two  main  entrances 
to  the  Park  to  compel  registration  of  names,  residence,  and  dates,  which, 
besides  the  cost  of  the  gates  and  keepers^  woidd^  I  fear,  prove  unreliable 
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to  intercept  or  prevent  false  registration  by  those  desirous  of  avoiding 
it,  and  which  certainly  would  be  incomplete,  as  the  mountaineer  tourists 
will  hereafter  enter  the  Park  from  nearly  all  quarters.  Besides  it  may 
appear  to  many  so  like  ui\justifiable  annoyance,  that  I  incline  to  leave  to 
time,  the  approaching  railroads,  increase  of  hotels,  and  wishes  of  the 
constantly  multiplying  number  of  tourists,  for  a  solution  of  this  matter. 
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BEGISTEB  OF  VISITORS. 

Copy  of  the  register  of  the  Marshall  Hotel  at  the  forks  of  the  Fire  Role  rivers,  Yellowstone 

National  Park,  from  June  27  to  August  25,  1881. 


Date. 


Nftme. 


Residence. 


'rli 


1881. 
June  27 


\.v 

Jnly  14 

25 

25 

25 

25 

1'^ 

25 

Li. 

36 

26 

1.. 

26 

" , 

28 

!'■ 

29 

u: 

29 

29 

1 , 

Aug.  3 

s' 

3 

3 

il- 

3 

r  ■ 

3 

>'* 

3 

1,. 

3 

3 

• 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

' 

3 

6 

V 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

t 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

U 

Charles  It.  Brodix 

Patrick  Walsh 

James  R.  Johnson 

C.  L.  Dahler 

N.L  Davis 

JohnMcManns 

E.  Panabacker 

James  R.  Johnson 

Francis  Collins 

R.  K.  Cooper 

William  Collins  and  wife 

I.  W.  Thome 

I.  L.  Hears 

E.  H.Metcalf 

George  Huston  and  two  men. . 

E.  Panabacker 

R.  Peiffsall  Smith 

Hannah  Whitball  Smith 

Mary  W.  Smith 

Alys  W.Smith 

DavidSculLjr 

Edward  L.  SouU 

William  E.  ScuU 

I.  Tucker  Burr 

WinthropM.  Burr 

William  S.  MiUs 

Bond  V.  Thomas 

Justice  W.  Strong 

Senator  John  Sherman 

Senator  Bei\{amin  Harrison  .. 

Gov.  B.  T.  Potts 

Albert  Bierstadt,  artist 

P.  W.  Norris,  snp<  rintendent. 

Judge  W.  H.  Miller 

Gen.  Tbonuw  A.  Sharpe 

E.  Sharpe 

Alfred  M.  Hoyt 

E.  W.  Knight 

Dr.  D.  8.  Snively 

Lieut.  W.  D.  Huntington 

MissH.D.  Huntington 

Miss  A.  J.  MoEiiy 

Z.  H.  Daniels 

Judge  William  Gaalin 

Com.  T.  T.  Oakes 

James  Gamble 

I.H.Hammond 

Edward  Stone 

Gen.  L.  S.  Willson 

L.  W.  Langhome 

E.  L.  Fridley : 

George  Ashe 

R.  McDonald 

I.  V.  Bogart 

Fred,  de  Gamga 

Commodore  Bell 

Wm.  F.  Bowers 

Gov.  John  Hoyt 

Col.  J.  W.  Mason  

Cant.  John  Comminss 

P.  w.  Norris,  saperuitendent. 

Keppler  Hoyt 

J.  A.  Mnson 

Harry  Yonn  t,  gamekeeper . . . . 
G.W.Watklnf 


Bloomington,  HI. 
Virginia  City,  Mont. 
Prickley  Pear,  Mont. 
Virginia  City,  Mont. 

Da 
KirkvUle,  Mont. 

Do. 
Prickley  Pear,  Mont. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
SUver  City,  Mont 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Wicks,  Mont. 

Do. 
Clarke's  Fork,  Mont. 

Do. 
Phihidelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bost<m,  Mass. 

Da 
Wilminirton,  DeL 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Helena,  Mont. 
New  York. 
National  Park. 
Indiana. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Helena,  Mont. 
U.  S.  Army. 

Do. 
Fort  Ellis,  Mont. 
New  York. 
Bozeman,  Mont. 
Kearney,  Neb. 
New  York. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Evanston,  Ind. 
Walbi  Walla,  Wash.  Teh 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Senegambia. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Fort  Washakie  Wyo. 

Do. 
National  Park. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 
National  Park. 
Towanda,  Pa. 
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Copy  of  the  register  of  the  Marshall  Hotel j  ^o, — Continued. 


Date. 


ri88i. 

Aag.  14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
20 
20 


20 
20 
24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


Name. 


Frank  Groonda 

"W.  H.  Yotmg,  BT 

W.  H.  YoDnii;*  jr.,  and  wife 

H.  BomAbaah 

I.  G.  Corrie 

Miss  Lixzie  Astde 

Francis  Fntnces 

V.  W.  BeuziDfs 

Lient.  Edsar  Z.  Steever 

John  F.  :^rbee 

W.  T.  Hawley 

J.  V.  Long 

JohnFarweU 

Geo.  N.  Givin 

I.  F.  Romaev 

Prof.  W.  1.  ifarshall 

C.  B.  Hermon  

W.  R.  Laroey 

Walter  Cooper 

Geo.  W.  Wakefield 

R.Koch 

Fred.  La  Hare 

Thomas  Dennison 

W.  C.  Cady 

P.  W.  Lytle 

A.  J.  Fisk 

Henry  Cannon 

G.  R.Melten 

W.  E.  Sanders 

JohnPoi-ter 

C.  A.  Brown 


Besidenoe. 


Bozeman,  Mont. 
Butte,  Mont. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England. 
New  York. 
U.  S.  Army. 
Batte,  Mont. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chiciuro,  HI. 
Fitchborg,  Mass. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Do. 
•  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cold  Blnff,  Pa. 
New  London,  Ct. 
Oakdale,  Pa. 
Helena,  Mont. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Virginia  City,  Mont. 


FISHES  OF  THE  PARK. 

Suckers,  catfish,  and  the  bony  white  mountain  herring,  abound  in  the 
Yellowstone  River  and  some  of  the  lakes,  but  far  the  larger  portion 
of  all  the  fishes  found  in  the  known  waters  of  the  Park  are  trout.  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  many  different  varieties.  Several  of  these  are 
peculiar  to  a  certain  lake,  as  the  red-gilled  and  red-finned  trout  of  the 
famous  Lake  Abundance,  at  the  head  of  Slough  Creek,  which  has  an 
area  of  less  than  a  square  mile.  These  trout  are  very  beauitful  as  well 
as  palatable  when  in  flesh — then  weighing  nearly  a  pound  each — ^but  they 
often  so  overstock  the  lake  as  to  become  as  voracious  as  sharks  and 
too  poor  for  food. 

TROUT  LAKE. 


This  noted  lake  or  pond  is  situated  about  two  miles  above  the  famous 
Soda  Butte,  and  is  wholly  supplied  by  a  snow-fed  rivulet  less  than  a 
mile  in  length  and  only  a  good  pace  in  width,  and  drained  by  another 
of  similar  dimensions,  each  having  impassible  cascades  within  one-fourth 
of  that  distance  from  it;  and  yet  in  this  little  isolated  pond  are  found 
incredible  numbers  of  one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  delicious 
trout  of  the  entire  mountain  regions.  In  the  spawning  season  of  each 
year  they  literally  fill  the  inlet,  and  can  be  caught  in  countless  num- 
bers.   From  my  journal  of  June  3, 1881, 1  quote  as  follows : 

Wishing  a  supply  of  trout  for  oar  men  in  the  Gardiner  Gallon,  Rowland,  Cutler,  and 
myself  rode  to  Trout  Lake^  and.  after  pacing  around  and  sketching  it,  with  brush  and 
sods  I  slightly  obstructed  its  inlet  near  the  mouth.  Within  eight  minutes  thereafter 
the  boys  had  driven  down  so  many  trout  that  we  had  upon  the  bank  aU  that  were 
desired,  and  the  obstruction  was  removed,  allowing  the  water  to  run  off,  and  within 
three  minutes  thereafter  we  counted  out  82  of  them  from  10  to  26  inches  in  length. 
Of  these,  42  of  the  larger  ones,  aggregating  over  100  pounds,  were  retained  for  use,  30 
of  the  smaUer  ones  returned  to  the  lake  unharmed,  and  the  remaioiug  10  vei^* 
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together  with  a  fine  snpply  of  spawn,  distribnted  in  Longfellow^s  and  other  adjacent 
ponds,  which,  althouf^h  as  large,  and  some  of  them  apparently  as  favorable  for  fish 
as  the  Trent  Lake,  are  wholly  destitute  of  them. 

Although  the  boys  declared  this  was  not  a  favorable  morning  for 
trout,  and  they  do  doubtless  often  make  greater  hauls,  still  this  is  as 
large  a  fish  story  as  I  dare  publish,  and  qualify  even  this  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  pond  is  unusually  full  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  food  sup- 
ply of  insects  so  abundant  that  the  fish  are  not  reduced  in  numbers  by 
the  rod  as  In  many  other  ponds,  and  hence  the  incredible  number  in  its 
small  inlet  during  the  spawning  season.  Trout  varying  greatly  in  size 
and  appearance  are  found  in  the  snow-fed  rivulet  branches  of  Alum 
Creek  and  other  streams,  whose  waters  are  too  hot  and  too  full  of  min- 
erals to  sustain  ordinary  life. 

FISHES  OP  THE  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE. 

The  only  variety  of  fishes  known  to  inhabit  this  great  lake  is  the  yellow- 
ish speckled  salmon  trout,  which  are  usually  found  of  from  15  to  25 
inches  in  length.  These  are  proverbial  alike  for  their  taking  the  hook 
80  near  boiling  ]MX)l8  at  various  localities  along  the  shore  line  that 
they  may  with  ease  be  cooked  in  them  upon  the  line  without  the  fish- 
erman changing  his  position,  and  for  the  large  number  of  them  being 
infested  with  long  slender  white  worms.  The  proportion  of  them  thus 
diseased  has  increased  from  something  over  one  half  in  1870  until  all 
are  apparently  infested,  as  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  one  of  the 
countless  numbers  caught  this  season  which  was  clear  of  these  par- 
asites: and  so  many  were  dying  along  the  shores,  and  so  great  the  quan- 
tity of  weeds  with  adherent  sacks  of  yellowish-green  jelly,  that  they 
drift  in  lines — sometimes  in  small  windrows — along  the  shore.  Not  only 
this,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  the  best  acquainted  with  this  lake 
that  its  waters  are  more  discolored  with  these  weeds  and  less  pure  than 
formerly.  What  degree  of  connection,  if  any,  these  various  peculiarities 
hold  to  each  other,  is  only  conjectural,  but  to  assist  in  an  investigation 
I  have  sent  the  skin,  a  portion  of  the  meat,  entrails,  and  worms  of  one 
of  these  trout  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  and  some  of  the  sprigs  of  this 
weed  and  sacks,  as  well  as  porous  yellowish  stone  tubes  of  some  worm 
or  insect  which  are  found  in  abundance  along  the  bank  of  the  lake,  to 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  director  of  the  Smithsonian  and  National  Museum, 
and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  other  more  voracious  fish  might  exterminate  the  trout 
and  stock  the  lake,  but  whether  the  latter  would  prove  any  more  exempt 
from  the  parasites,  evidently  depends  upon  whether  the  disease  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  trout,  or  to  the  lake;  the  evidence  now  known  favoring  the 
latter  theory,  as  trout  thus  diseased  are  found  only  in  this  lake,  or  in 
waters  so  connected  with  it  as  to  indicate  that  they  frequent  it.  Thus, 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  worm-infested  trout  having  been  found  in  the 
Yellowstone  Kiver  below  the  Great  Falls;  although  many  of  the  trout 
there  are  apparently  of  the  same  species  with  those  of  the  lake,  and  pre- 
sumably some  of  them  may,  at  some  i)eriod  of  their  growth,  have  safely 
passed  the  falls;  or,  waiving  this  theory,  trout  of  the  same  variety  are 
never,  as  I  am  aware,  found  thus  infested  in  the  numerous  mountain 
feeders  of  the  Snake  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which  so  interlock  in  the 
Two  Ocean  and  other  passes,  that  there  is  strong  probability  that  the 
trout,  like  the  waters,  do  actually  intermingle,  and  would  become  dis- 
eased also  did  the  cause  pertain  to  the  fish  and  not  to  the  lake.  These 
are  the  facts  so  far  as  now  known,  and  the  subject  being  one  of  both 
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scientific  and  practical  importance,  in  connection  witli  a  lake  of  about 
200  miles  shore  line,  and  far  the  largest  of  its  elevation  npon  the  globe, 
I  earnestly  invite  a  thorough  investigation  and  pledge  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsecl  as  yet  to  determine  the  results  of  my 
experiments  in  stocking  various  lakes  this  season  with  trout,  but  I  pro- 
pose to  extend  the  eifort  in  larger  lakes,  like  Shoshone  and  Lewis,  and 
shall  report  progress  from  time  to  time. 

In  view  of  the  paucity  of  species  of  fishes  in  the  Park,  it  is  my  earn- 
est intention  during  my  next  season's  explorations  to  endeavor  to  find 
suitable  waters  in  which  to  attempt  the  culture  of  carp,  a  subject  which 
is  now  engrossing  quite  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  cheap  and  nutritious  food  fishes. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PARK. 

Since  embracing  in  this  chapter  of  my  report  of  1880  my  previous  pri- 
vate and  official  publications  regarding  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and 
early  white  rovers  of  the  park,  the  accumulation  of  material  from  ex- 
ploration, research,  and  the  narratives  of  trappers  and  miners  in  these 
regions,  as  well  as  the  perusal  of  rare  publications  in  the  east,  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  a  synopsis  of  them  herein.  This  material,  for  brevity 
and  clearness,  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First.  Traces  of  a  people  who  inhabited  these  regions  prior  to  their 
occupancy  by  the  present  race  of  Indians. 

Second.  Bemains  of  Indians. 

Third.  Evidence  of  early  white  trappers. 

Fourth.  Narrations  of  prospecting  white  men  before  the  Washburn 
exploring  expedition  of  1870. 

Fifth.  Explorations  of  this  year. 

TRACES  OF  A  SUPPOSED  PREHISTORIC  PEOPLE. 

These  consist  mainly  of  utensils,  weapons,  and  implements  not  now  or 
known  to  have  ever  been  used  by  the  present  race  of  Indians  in  or  ad- 
jacent  to  the  park.  Also,  rude  stone  heap  drive- ways  for  game,  which 
I  have  recently  found  therein,  or  adjacent  thereto,  some  of  which  are 
here  represented. 

Notes  regarding  ollasy  vessels  of  stone^  cfec,  found  in  the  Tellotcstone  Na- 
tional Park  in  1881. 

Pig.  3.  Fragment  of  steatite  veasel,  size  restored  aboat  as  follows:  Inoh«s. 

Greatest  diameter 11 

Height  externally 10 

Depth  of  vessel  inside 8 

Breadth  of  rim 1 

Much  thicker  in  the  bottom,  pecked  into  oval  shape  outside.  No  evi- 
dence of  fire,  but  some  pestle  marks  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Found 
upon  the  surface  in  the  Upper  Madison  Canon. 

Pig.  4.  Fragment  of  steatite  vessel,  size  restored :  IboIm*. 

Greatest  diameter 8 

Height  externally 10 

Depth  of  vessel  inside 5^ 

Breadth  of  rim ^ 

Very  uniform  throughout  and  finely  finished,  but  not  polished  or 
ornamented  j  showing  very  evident  fire  marks.    Found  outside  up,  nearly 
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covered  with  washings  from  the  volcanic  cliffs,  together  with  various 
rude  stone  lance-heads,  knives,  and  scrapers,  in  the  remains  of  ancient 


camp-firea  disclosed  by  the  recent  buroing  of  the  forest  border  of  the 
upper  end  of  Pleasant  Valley,  on  the  right  of  where  our  road  enters  it 
from  the  cliffs. 


TlQ.  B.  Fio.  T. 

Hg.  5.  FrafciDent  of  a  et«alite  vesBel,  size  raatored :  locbei. 

Oreatest  diameter 7 

Height  eztetnallf 12 

DeptbofveiweliDaide 10 

Breadth  of  rim i 
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Very  uniform,  well  Jlniahert  onteide,  bnt  showing  mnch  evidence  of 
fine  tool-marks  inside.  Found  npon  the  surliice  of  the  mines  at  the  head 
of  Soda  Butte. 

Fig.  6,  Soapstone  or  very  soft  steatite  vessel,  fragment :  InebH. 

Oreatest  diameter 5 

Smalleet  diamuter 31 

Height  esteiually 2f 

Depth  of  vessel  iDBide 1 2 

Breadth  of  rim 1 

Well  finished  inaide  and  out,  with  flat  bottom.  So  evidence  of  fire; 
found  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  rude  lanceheads  at  an  ancient 
camp  on  the  eroding  bank  of  tbe  Blacktail  Creek. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  steatite  vessels 
are  tbe  first  fonnd  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts,  and  are  entirely  different  iu  form 
from  those  found  in  either  direction. 
Fig.  7.  Sinkoi;  nataral  uze.  Inchn. 

Length 3i 

Greatent  thickneu ij 

Narrowest  at  ends 1 

Grooved  entirely  around  it,  endwise;  made  of 
rough,  volcanic  sandstone. 
Fig.  8.  Ginker:  nataral  size.  iDchw 

Loiiglh 31 

Greatest  diameter ij 

Holt',  g  of  an  inch  from  one  end;  made  of 
coarse,  green-veined  marble. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  tbe  Sbeep- 
eater  Indians  habitually  made  brush  and  timber 
driveways  and  arrow  coverts  to  secure  game,  and 
little  to  show  that  their  progenitors  or  predeces- 
sors ever  found  timber  so  scarce  in  tbe  park  as  to 
require  driveways  to  be  made  of  long  lines  of 
small  stone-heaps  such  as  are  found ;  and  this 
year  I  traced  and  sketched  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  open  valley  of  the  Yellowstoue,  upon 
Flo-  6.  the  borders  of  the  park  below  the  moutlt  of  Qajd- 

iner  Biver,  through  the  Bottler  Park  and  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains, 
to  the  open  plains,  a  distance  of  fully  60  miles.  As  this  is  mainly  oat- 
side  of  the  park,  and  the  exploration  exhausted  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated therefor,  the  re^iort  and  numerous  sketches  of  these  stone- 
heaps,  tbe  cliffs  over  which  at  least  t)ie  buffalo  were  driven,  traces  of 
bone-heaps,  rude  stone  foundations  of  dwellings,  together  with  their 
burial  cairns,  miniug-shafCs,  and  the  tools,  ornaments,  and  weapons  ob- 
tained from  them,  will  be  published  elsewhere  in  due  time. 

Fig.  9  is  a  representation  of  a  line  of  rude  stone  heaps,  probably  in- 
tended as  a  driveway  for  game  over  the  cliffs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Yellowstone.  The  stone  circles  shown  are  evidently  the  foundations  of 
very  ancient  dwellings,  as  the  stones  like  those  of  the  driveway  are  about 
one-half  covered  with  accumulated  debris.  This  sketch  may  be  cousid- 
ereid  as  typical  of  others,  many  of  which  are  much  larger. 

I  will  only  here  add  that  there  is  proof  positive  of  the  early  and  long 
occupancy  of  these  mountain  parks  and  valleys  by  a  people  whose 
tools,  weapons,  burial  cairns,  and  habits  were  very  unlike  those  of  the 
red  Indians,  and  who  were  the  makers  of  the  steatite  vessels,  &c^  we 
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discovered ;  bnt  whfitber  they  were  a  branch  of  the  eliflf-dwellers  of  the 
eaSous  of  the  Colorado,  progenitors  of  the  Sheepeaters,  or  both  or 


neither,  are  questions  better  understood  with  exploration  and  research 
in  that  direction,  which  I  have  commenced  and  hope  may  he  contiuaed. 

INDliJt  BEUAJNS. 

These  are,  first,  of  thevariouB  kinds  usually  found  in  regions  until  re- 
cently only  occasionally  visited  rather  than  inhabited  by  the  nomadic 
hunter  tribes,  such  as  trails,  taige- poles,  brush  wiok-e-ups,  peeling  of  tim- 
ber, and  rude  storm  or  tiuil>er  wind-brakes  ujwn  commanding  sites  or 
narrow  passes,  f»t  observation,  ambush,  or  for  protection  ftt)m  their 
enemies  or  the  elements,  as  well  as  rude  stone  axes,  or  fiint  or  obsidian 
knives,  laiic«  and  arrow  heads  and  scrapers;  and,  secoml,  those  per- 
taining to  the  timid  Sheepeater  occnpants,  such  as  remains  of  camp-fires 
in  the  secluded  glens  or  caSons,  and  occasionally  in  caves  or  niches  in 
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the  cliffs,  for  shelter  fi^m  the  storms,  or  sechision  or  defense  from  their 
enemies ;  timber  driveways  for  animals  to  S4>me  well-chosen  place  for 
arrow-covert  ambush  and  slaughter,  and  notably  an  occasional  circulnr 
breastwork  of  timber  or  stone,  or,  as  is  common,  partly  of  each,  as  to 
the  real  builders  of  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which  cousti-ucted, 
opinions  differ.  Four  of  these  were  discovered  during  this  season,  viz, 
one  beside  our  camp,  in  a  grove  north  of  the  crossing  of  Willow  Creek, 
some  three  miles  below  Mary's  Lake,  which  was  seen  by  Hon.  John 
Sherman  and  party,  including  tlie  artist  Bierstadt,  who  sket^'hed  it.  It 
is  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  constructed  of  fragments 
of  logs,  stumps,  poles,  and  stones,  with  ingenuity  and  skill  proverbial 


to  the  beaver;  nearly  weather,  wind,  and  bullet  proof;  about  breast 
high,  which  is  certauily  less  than  when  built,  and  situated,  as  usual,  in 
a  wind-fall  then  screened  by  a  thicket  of  small  piuea,  which  are  now 
large  enough  for  bridge  or  building  timber.  A  similar  one  was  fonnd 
upon  the  Stinkingwater  side  of  the  pass,  which  I  discovered  this  season, 
in  the  Sierra  Shoshone  range,  east  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake ;  another 
near  Bridger's  Lake,  and  the  newest  one  on  a  small  branch  of  Barlow 
Fork  of  Snake  River.  Although  these  and  some  of  those  pre\iou8ly 
fonnd  do  not  appear  older  than  some  of  the  evidences  of  white  men, 
others  certainly  do,  hut  none  of  them  in  any  part  of  their  construction  as 
yet  known  show  an  iron  ax  or  hatchet  hack  npon  them,  and  very  few 
and  faint  marks  of  even  stone  tools  or  weapons.    There  is  usually  little 
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evidence  of  a  door  or  gateway,  and  none  of  a  roof^  but  abundant  proof 
of  a  central  fire,  and  usually  of  bones  fractured  lengtiiwise  for  the 
extraction  of  the  marrow,  as  practiced  by  many  barbaric  peoples. 

While  these  constructions  uiuch  resemble  a  Blackfoot  Indian  fort,  the 
infrequency  of  the  viaits  of  these  Indians  to  a  region  of  few  horses,  the 
utter  lack  of 
marks  of  batch- 
ets,  which  they 
hare  long  pos- 
sessed   and  al- 
ways use,  dis- 
'  pels  this  theory, 
and,  as  Sheep- 
eater  wick-e-ups 
FIG.  13.  Tia.  14.         Fia.  IB.       and  polecoverts  j 

under  low  and  heavily  branched  trees  are  com-  ' 
mon  for  summer  use,  and  on  clifi's  for  winter, 
the  only  remaining  and  most  probable  theory  is 
that  these  are  really  winter  lodges  of  the  Sheep- 
eaters  in  the  thicket  borders  of  warm,  sheltered  ^^-  '*■ 
valleys,  where  the  abundant  timber  of  the  decaying  windfalls,  in  which 
they  are  always  found,  could  be  liberally  useil  in  an  inclosure  bo  large 
as  to  not  take  fire,  while  it  was  a  great  protection  against  the  cold,  even 
if,  without  being  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  as  necessary  against  the  prowling  wolf  and  wol- 
verine in  winter,  the  ferocious  grizzly  in  spring,  or 
human  foes  on  occasions.   Two  Shoshone  Indian  scouts 
and  guides  accompanied  the  exploring  expedition  of  1 
Governor  Hoyt  and  Colonel  Mason  during  the  past  | 
season,  one  of  whom,  We-saw,  had  accompanied  Cap-  ' 
tain  Jones  in  his  explorations  of  1873.    As  arranged   i 
with  Governor  Hoyt  at  Mary's  Lake,  I  en  route  tried 
the  Nez  Perci  tbrd,  and  deeming  it  then  barely  passi-   ^°-  "■ 
ble  for  those  well  acquainted  with  the  channel  both  sides  of 
the  island,  posted  a  notice  so  informing  him  at  the  Mud  Yol- 
Fin.  IS.     cauo,  and  then  ascended  the  river  to  its  head,  laid  out  some 
work  for  my  laborers,  constructed  a  raft,  and  crossed  in  time  to  intercept 
the  governor  and  party,  who,  after  \'isidng  the  Great  Falls,  had  crossed 
at  the  Xez  Perc4  ford  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  We-saw,  although 
this  was  his  first  visit  since  the  one  with  Captain  Jones,  eight 
years  before,  and  the  channel  had  meanwhile  changed 
materially.    While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  cami>ed 
at  Concretion  Cove,  We-saw  and  myself  went  over  to  i 
the  Jones  trail  on  the  Pelican,  and  thence  follawed  it  I 
I  as  near  as  possible  for  large  areas  of  timber  fallen  j 
I  since  his  visit,  to  the  entrance  of  his  pass  of  the  Sierra  I 
Shoshone  range,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  Timber  ]  ^^ 
selected  a  route  \ia  the  Hot  Springs  feeder  of  Turbid  Fio,  ii 
Pio.  18.       Lake.    During  thia  and  other  occasions  I  could  not  fail  to  ad- 
mire the  intuitive  accuracy  of  his  judgment  as  to  Jones's  and  other 
routes,  even  where  no  trace  was  visible,  and  in  various  conversations  as 
well  as  comparisons  of  our  daily  sketches,  which  each  regularly  kept  in 
his  own  style,  obtained  much  valuable  information.    I  found  him  an  old 
but  remarkably  intelligent  Indian,  and  so  accurate  in  his  sketches  that  I 
could  rea<lily  trace  them,  although  they  were  destitute  of  the  point  of 
compass,  date,  or  word  of  explanatioD;  and  yet  iu  that,  as  in  all  else, 
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he  manifested  the  trae  Indian  charaeter^  which,  like  their  farms,  is  all 
long  and  no  wide^  u  e.j  a  keenness  of  perception  rather  than  a  broad  or 
general  comprehension  of  a  subject,  or  even  a  region.  Hence,  although 
a  person  skilled  in  Indian  sketching  could  by  his  map  or  sketch  easOy 
follow  them  through  a  long  journey  in  all  its  turns  and  windings,  neither 
one  or  both  of  them  could  therefrom  make  a  general  map  of  the  region 
or  of  the  relative  positions  of  various  mountains  or  other  portions  of  the 
route,  even  approximately^  and  this  is  in  fact  the  main  difficulty  with  the 
maps  and  journals  of  white  rovers  also.  We-saw  states  that  he  had 
neither  knowledge  nor  tradition  of  any  permanent  occupants  of  the 
Park  save  the  timid  Sheepeaters,  his  account  of  whom  is  embraced  in 
the  history  of  them.  He  said  that  his  people  (Shoshones),  the  Ban- 
nocks, and  Crows  occasionally  visited  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  river 
portions  of  the  Park,  but  very  seldom  the  geyser  regions,  which  he  de- 
clared were  '^heap  heap  badj^  and  never  wintered  there,  as  white  men 
sometimes  did  with  horses;  that  he  had  made  several  trips  before  the 
one  with  Captain  Jones,  one  of  which  was,  as  I  understood  him,  to  assist 
some  friends  who  had  intermarried  with  the  Sheepeaters  to  leave  the 
Park  after  the  great  small-pox  visitation  some  twenty  years  ago.  Amoag 
the  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  Indian  remains  are 
those  heretofore  reported  of  the  rudely  fortified  camp  of  Chief  Joseph  and 
his  Nez  Percys  in  1877.  Of  these,  the  corral  east  of  Mary's  Lake,  corral 
and  small  breastwork  between  the  Mud  Volcano  and  the  river,  and 
others  upon  Pelican  and  Cache  Creeks,  and  their  dugways  in  descending 
into  the  canons  of  Crandall  and  darkens  Forks,  possess  peculiar  historic 
interest.  Figs.  10  to  24,  inclusive,  represent  natural  size  scrapers, 
knives,  lance  or  spear  heads,  perforators,  and  arrow-heads  chipped 
from  black  obsidian.  These  were  found  in  various  places,  such-as  cav- 
erns, driveways,  or  at  the  foot  of  clifGs  over  which  animals  had  been 
driven  to  slaughter,  and  are  typical  of  a  collection  of  over  two  hundred 
such  specimens  collected  this  season. 

EABLY  WHITE  ROVERS  IN  THE  PARK — JOHN  COULTER. 

Since  the  publication  in  my  report  of  1880  of  a  reference  to  the  trip  of 
the  Indian  gauntlet-running  Coulter  across  the  National  Park,  in  1808 
or  1809,  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  General  O.  M.  Poe,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  obtained  a  trace  of  the  prior  wanderings  of  this 
famous  mountaineer,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  map  exhibiting  them,  I 
had  no  previous  knowledge.  This  map  is  contained  in  the  first  of  thi^ 
rare  volumes  now  in  the  militarylibrary  of  the  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, and  is  an  English  reprint  in  1815  of  the  journals  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  to  the  head  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  and  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific  and  return-,  during  the  years  1804-'05  and  '06.  The  portion  of  this 
map  showing  the  routes  of  these  explorers,  is  remarkably  accurate  and 
the  rest  of  it  a  fair  representation  of  what  was  then  Imown  of  those 
regions ;  but,  as  that  was  a  medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  truth  and  ro- 
mance, gleaned  from  the  narratives  of  tliree  centuries  of  Spanish  rovers 
fron  Mexico,  two  of  French  missionaries  or  traders  from  Canada,  and 
the  more  recent  and  more  accurate  accounts,  English  or  Americans, 
between  them,  far  the  most  valuable  fact  shown  was  the  existence  of 
an  elevated  snowy  fountain-head  and  point  of  divergence  for  nearly 
all  of  the  mighty  rivers  of  central  Korth  America,  while  the  real  or 
relative  location  of  the  upper  portion  of  all  save  those  visited  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  as  there  shown,  are  at  best  only  approximate,  and  are  now 
known  to  be  mainly  erroneous.    A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  alike  ne* 
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cessary  to  properly  Rstinmte  the  truth  aud  the  errors  of  this  map,  and 
eapeciatly  those  portions  of  the  country  shown  to  have  been  visited  by 
Coulter  in  1807.  After  his  houomhle  discharge, 
as  stilted  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  iu  1SU6,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  he  ascended  it  to  Pri- 
or's Creek,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Yellowstone, 
between  tlie  Clarke's  Fork  and  the  Bighorn, 
where  be  probably  wintered,  and,  as  shown  by 
the  map,  the  next  year  traversed  the  famous  Prior 
Gap  to  the  Clarke's  Fork,  which  he  ascended 
nearly  to  its  head,  and  thence  crossed  the  Ame- 
thyst Mountain  to  the  main  Yellowstone  liiver, 
and  that  at  the  best  ford  upon  it.  This  is  the  | 
famous  Nez  Perc^  ford  at  the  Mud  Volcano,  the 
location  of  which  is  accurately  shown  under  the 
name  of  Hot  Brimstone  Siiring.  But,  most 
strangely,  neither  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, 10  miles  below,  nor  the  lake,  8  miles  above, 
are  represented;  but  the  river  is  correctly  shown 
as  a  very  wide  one,  not  only  t«  where  the  foot  of  ^'°-  ^ 

the  lake  really  is,  but  also  incorrectly  throughout  its  length,  and  the  locat- 
ing of  one  of  the  fingers  to  aud  a»  being  the  outlet  of  Eustus  Lake,  which 
he  reached  by  crossing  the  main  divide  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  with- 
out knowing  it.  This  is  pardonable,  as  from 
the  peculiar  situation  in  the  mountains  of 
the  lake  he  called  Eustus  (evidently  Sho- 
shone) Lake  which  was  mistaken  by  Professor 
Hayden  and  others  as  Atlantic  and  not  Pa- 
cific waters,  only  they  thought  it  drained  into 
the  Madison,  and  Coulter  supposed  it  drained 
into  the  Yellowstone,  while  it  is  in  fact  the 
head  of  one  fork  of  the  Snake  River  of  the 
Columbia,  although  from  its  size  (12  miles 
lung)  Coulter  deemetl  it  the  large 
lake  at  the  head  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, of  which  he  must  have 
heard. 

From  this  lake  his  route  seems 
to  have  been  through  or  near 
Two  Ocean  'and  Togwo-tee 
Parses  to  lake  Kiddle,  which, 
though  far  too  large,  is,  from  its 
location  and  drainage  into  the 
''"■  ^^-  Upper  Bighorn  River,  probjibly 

the  Great  Hot  Spring  at  the  present  Fort  Washakie,  near 
tlie  Winil  River  Shoshone  Indian  Agency.    He  thence  trav- 
ersed the  mountains  to  Coulter's  Fork  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
as  he  naturally  deemed  it,  discharging  luto  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, while  it  is  iu  l^t  the  Green  K'ver  of  the  Coloratlo,  of 
M^or  Powell's  Grand  Oailon  to  the  Gulf  of  California.     In 
traversing  the  South  Paas  he  crossed  the  Continental  Divide 
probably  for  the  sixth  time,   without  knowing  it,  to  the 
Platte,  which  he  calls  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  thenee  across       ^^-  ^■ 
the  moantains  and  Bighorn  River,  through  fossil  regions,  to  the  Salt 
(really  South)  Fork  of  the  Stinkingwater,  to  the  great  Stinking  Spring 
near  the  forks,  and  hence  the  name  which,  Indian-like,  does  not  signify 
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the  river  of  stinMng  tcater,  but  the  river  which  parses  or  is  near  the 
stinking  tcater.     From  this  are  two  trails,  evidently  a  division  of  the 
unknown  party,  of  probably  whites  and  Crow  or  Sho- 
shone Indians;  one  of  which  makes  acut-off-to  the  out- 
ward trail  on  Clarke's  Fork,  and  the  other  through 
much  of  the  Bighorn  region  and  a  Gap  Creek  Pass  to 
Prior's,  and  prestimably  the  Yellowstone  River  at  its 
mouth.    This  map  shows  a  band  of  Snake  (ShoshODe) 
Indiana,  called  Y^pe,  of  1,000  souls,  at  the  location  of 
Pelican  Creek  and  a  valley,  which,  together  with  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  as  above  shown,  were  neither  visited 
nor  correctly  represented,  but  with  little  doubt  this  is 
the  band  to  which  the  Shoshone  Indian  We-saw  re- 
ferred, as  well  as  some  of  the  evidences  at  a 
Fio.  23.            Concretion  Cove,  in  the  preceding  section 
upon  Indian  Remains.     I  have  devoted  unusual  space  to       ,'      \ 
this  matter,  which  I  tluuk  is  of  great  interest,  as  being  the      ,'        \ 
earliest  known  record  of  white  men  in  any  portion  of  the 
National  Park,  and  is  nearly  as  valuable  for  what  is  erro- 
neously as  well  as  for  that  which  is  correctly  represented, 
Irom  being  a  compilation  by  the  highest  authority  of  all  that 
was  at  that  period  known  of  those  vast  mountain  regions,  i 
and  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  account  of  the  death  of  Potts,  ' 
during  Coulter's  ganntlet-running  expedition  upon  the  Jeffer- 
son, or  his  return  through  the  Park,  as  that  was  a  snbsequent      ^°'  ^^ 
expedition,  and  probably  unknown  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  at  the  time 
of  their  first  publication  of  their  journals,  of  which  this  English  editioD 
was  mainly  a  reprint. 

BEOOBDS  OF  THE  Bd.BI.IB8T  WHITE  MEN  FOUnD  IN  THE  FA.UK. 

The  next  earliest  evidence  of  white  men  in  the  Park,  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  was  discovered  by  myself  at  our  camp  in  the  httle  glen, 
where  our  bridle-path  Irom  the  lake  makes  its  lost  approach  to  the 
rapids,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above  the  upper  falls.  About  breast-high 
upon  the  west  side  of  a  smooth  pine  tree,  about  20  inches  in  diameter, 
were  found,  legibly  carved  through  the  bark,  and  not  materially  obliter- 
ated by  overgrowth  or  decay,  in  Roman  capitals  and  Arabic  numerals, 
the  following  record :  . 


The  camp  was  soon  in  excitement,  the  members  of  our  party  develop- 
ing a  marked  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  age  of  the  record,  the 
most  experienced  favoring  the  theory  that  it  waa  really  made  at  the 
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date  as  represented.  Upon  the  other  side  of  this  tree  were  several 
small  wooden  pins,  such  as  were  formerly  often  used  in  fastening  wol- 
verine and  other  skins  while  drying  (of  the  actual  age  of  which  there 
was  no  clew  further  than  that  they  were  very  old),  but  there  were  certain 
hatchet  hacks  near  the  record,  which  all  agreed  were  of  the  same  age, 
and  that  by  cutting  them  out  and  counting  the  layers  or  annual  growths 
the  question  shouhi  be  decided.  This  was  done,  and  although  the  layers 
were  unusually  thin,  they  were  mainly  distinct,  and,  in  the  minds  of  all 
present,  decisive;  and  as  this  was  upon  the  29th  day  of  July,  it  was 
only  one  month  short  of  sixty-two  years  sinpe  some  unknown  white  man 
had  there  stood  and  recorded  his  visit  to  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  "  Mys- 
tic River,"  before  the  birth  of  any  of  the  baud  of  stalwart  but  bronzed 
and  grizzled  mountaineers  who  were  then  grouped  ar<mndit.  This  is 
all  which  wjis  then  or  subsequently  learned,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be, 
of  the  maker  of  the  record^  unless  a  search  which  is  now  in  progress 
results  in  proving  these  initials  to  be  those  of  some  early  rover  of  these 
regions.  Prominent  among  these  was  a  famous  Hudson  Bay  trapper, 
named  Ross,  whose  grave  I  have  often  seen  (the  last  time  in  going  to 
the  Bighole  battlefield  for  the  bones  of  Lieutenant  Bradley,  in  1879) 
where  he  was  long  since  killed  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians  in  Hoss's  Hole — 
as  parks  were  then  called — at  the  head  of  the  Ross  Fork  of  Bitter  Root 
branch  of  the  Hell  Gate,  in  Montana,  and  which  was  named  after  him  ; 
as  was  also,  perhaps,  the  branch  of  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  where  the 
8hoshone  Indian  Agency  is  situated.  The  "  R''  in  the  record  suggests, 
rather  than  proves,  identity,  which,  if  established,  would  be  important, 
as  confirming  the  reality  of  the  legendary  visits  of  the  Hudson  Bay  trap- 
pers to  the  Park  at  that  early  day.  Thorough  search  of  the  grove  in 
which  this  tree  is  situated  only  proved  that  it  was  a  long-abandoned  camp- 
ing ground.  Our  intelligent,  observant  mountaineer  comrade,  Phelps, 
upon  this,  as  upon  previous  and  subsequent  occasions,  favored  the  oldest 
date  claimed  by  any  one,  of  the  traces  of  men,  and,  as  usual,  proved  to 
be  correct. 

The  narrowest  place  of  the  Yellowstone  River  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  below  the  lake  is  between  our  camp  of  the  Glen  and  the 
Upi)er  Falls ;  and  upon  the  eastern  rock,  just  above  the  latter,  I  had 
often  seen  a  medium-sized  stump,  which  Phelps  declared  was  cut  by 
himself  when  returning  with  two  or  three  comrades  from  James  Stuart's 
fruitless  Big  Horn  expedition  of  1864.  or  seventeen  years  before  this 
time,  and  that  if  we  would  cross  the  river  ne  would  show  us  the  ruins  of  their 
camp-fire  also.  This  we  soon  after  did  with  a  raft  (as  the  river  was  then 
too  high  to  cross  as  I  have  frequently  done  later  in  the  season),  in  taking 
the  measurements  of  the  river  for  a  ftiture  bridge,  and  where  claimed  by 
Phelps  found  the  charred  fire-brands  of  the  camp,  tent-poles,  and  even 
picket-pins  for  the  lariats  of  the  horses,  intact,  and,  saving  at  the  surface 
of  the  gi'ound,  but  little  decayed;  in  fact,  the  hatchet  hacks  upon  all  of 
the  poles,  including  the  ends  of  the  pins,  although  of  pine,  in  the  ground, 
were  unifomdy  clear  and  distinct.  In  company  with  this  comrade  1 
subsequently  visited  a  scaffold  for  drying  meat,  at  a  ford  of  the  Pelican, 
which  I  lia<l  often  at  a  glance  in  passing  deemed  four  or  five  years  old, 
whic^h  he  accurately  described  before  reaching,  and  at  once  recognized 
as  one  of  their  camps  of  1864,  although  he  had  not  in  the  intervening 
time  visited  the  vicinity.  From  the  appearance  of  these  and  many 
other  camps  which  were  subsequently  visited  with  him,  or  recognized  by 
his  description  at  various  places  in  the  mountains  (including  a  pass  near 
that  of  Two  Ocean),  and  which  I  thus  particularly  mention  as  being, 
save  those  of  Captain  De  Lacy  hereafter  mentioned,  the  oldest  traces  of 
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white  men  in  the  Park,  of  which  we  have  positive  data,  I  learned  to  judge 
of  the  relative  age  of  certain  marks,  which,  from  signs  hard  to  explain, 
were  unmistakably  recognized  as  the  traces  of  unknown  white  men.  lu 
addition  to  the  old  loop-holed  log  ruin  near  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Cafion 
below  Mount  Washburn ;  the  cache  of  old  Hudson  Bay  marten  traps, 
near  Obsidian  Cliffs;  decaying  stumps  of  foot-logs  over  Hellroaring  and 
Crevice  streame,  and  other  evidences  of  early  white  men,  heretofore 
mentioned  in  my  reports,  I  saw  many  during  this  season's  explorations, 
a  few  only  of  which  will  be  here  noticed. 

In  the  grove-girt  border  to  the  small  lake  back  of  Concretion  Cove  of 
Yellowstone  Lake  are  the  traces  of  very  old  tree  and  brush  shelters  for 
horses,  larger  and  differently  formed  from  those  of  Indians,  and  the 
numerous  decaying  bones  of  horses,  proving  that  they  died  probably  by 
starvation  during  some  severe  winter,  or,  as  is  less  likely,  were  killetl 
by  the  Indians  in  an  attack  before  carrying  the  camp,  (as  they  were 
not  at  that  day  properly  armed  with  guns),  for  they  would  certainly 
have  saved  and  not  slaughtered  them  thereafter.  Stumps  of  trees,  re- 
mains of  old  camps,  and  the  fragments  of  a  rough  dugout  canoe,  prove 
that  white  trappers  long  since  frequented  the  famous  willow  swamps 
around  the  mouths  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  the  Beaver  Dam 
Creek.  Our  first  noon  camp  in  ascending  the  east  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone above  the  lake  was  purposely  made  where  Harry  Yount  found  a 
human  cranium  in  1878.  This  skull  we  failed  to  find,  but  we  utilized 
some  of  the  wood  cut  and  split,  but  not  corded,  by  white  men  so  long 
ago  that,  though  the  upper  cross-sticks  were  apparently  not  decayed, 
they  were  dried  into  curvature  from  the  heart  and  seams  in  the  well- 
known  manner  .of  timber  unearthed  from  peat  bogs  or  beaver  dain8, 
and  were  easily  broken  over  the  knee  by  a  sudden  pressure  of  the  hand« 
upon  the  ends;  also  one  end  of  a  long  pole  for  camp  purposes,  thrust 
through  the  fork  of  a  pine,  was  there  much  overgrown.  This  camp  was 
made  near  the  eastern  edge  of  a  then  new  wind-fall  of  timber,  as  shown 
by  the  fragments  of  logs  chopped,  extending  fit)m  the  river  to  a  lovely 
lawn  skirting  the  towering  cliffs;  a  well-chosen  place  for  defense,  or  for 
secretion,  unless  betrayed  by  the  presence  of  horses.  A  little  distance 
above  the  camp  are  the  stumps  of  trees  cut  and  one  of  the  logs  not  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  raft.  This  wind-fall  is  now  overgrown  by  trees, 
certainly  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  years  old;  and  the  skull,  fire^wood, 
raft  log,  and  other  circumstances  indicate  that  a  party  of  white  men 
were  attacked,  and,  after  loss  of  hoi*ses,  at  least  some  of  them  hastily 
left  their  camp  and  attempted  to  escape  by  descending  the  river.  Just 
south  of  the  trail  between  the  South  Creek  and  the  summit  of  the  Two 
Ocean  Pass  is  one  standing  and  several  fallen  posts,  and  some  poles  of 
what  may  have  been  a  very  large  oblong  square  tent,  or  more  probably 
a  conical  lodge,  as  the  appearance  of  the  notches  in  the  top  of  thee^ 
posts,  to  sustain  strong  ridge  and  plate  poles,  se^m  to  indicate  that  it 
was  inclosed  with  skins  and  not  canvas.  But  as  the  notches  in  the  t»P 
of  the  posts  were  unquestionably  made  by  white  men,  it  was  probably 
constructed  for  some  grand  council  between  the  early  trappers  and  the 
Indians,  of  which  we  have  no  other  record  or  tradition  than  these  decay- 
ing remnants. 

The  deep  broad,  and  often  branched  bridle-paths  up  the  Pelican  Creek 
have  usually  been  attributed  to  the  thousands  of  horses  of  the  retreat- 
ing hostile  Nez  Percys  or  Bannocks  and  their  white  pursuers  in  1877  and 
1878,  but  this  year  I  followed  heavy  trails  from  Camp  Lovely,  near  the 
open  pass  from  the  South  Fork  of  l*elicau  Creek,  down  an  unkaown 
branch  (which  these  Indians  did  not  follow)  to  the  East  Pork  of  the  Yel- 
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lowstone,  finding  constant  evidences  of  eamps  and  other  distinctly  recog- 
nized traces  of  wlute  men,  made  long  years  before  the  miles  of  burn^ 
and  fallen  timber — now  much  decayed— caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
route. 

In  closing  this  interesting  subject  it  is  only  added  that  to  tradition 
and  slight  published  records  I  find  abundant  wide-spread,  and,  to  my 
nund,  conclusive  evidence  that  white  men  frequented  these  regions 
nearly  or  quite  from  the  visit  of  Coulter  in  1807  until  the  waning  of  the 
fiir  trade  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
continuously  thereafter.  What  portion  of  these  rovers  were  trusty  trap- 
pers and  what  hiding  outlaws  will  never  be  known.  Nor  is  it  material 
to  history,  as  the  interest  of  each  conduced  to  a  successful  concealment 
from  the  public  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cliff  and  snow  girt  parks  and  val- 
leys of  the  National  Park,  fiSly  two  generations  after  the  surrounding 
regions,  some  of  which  are  fully  as  inaccessible,  were  well  known,  cor- 
rectly mapped,  and  published  to  the  world. 

WHITE  PROSPECTING  MINERS. 

The  dwindling  of  placer  mines  in  California,  and  their  discovery  else- 
where, greatly  increased  the  numbers  of  the  worthy  prospecting  succes- 
sors of  these  roving  trappers,  and  these  were  joined  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  by  many  deserters  from  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies,  and 
by  refugees  from  the  devastated  borders  between  them,  and  bold  men  from 
elsewhere,  who  preferred  fighting  Indians  in  the  West  to  white  men  in  the 
East,  being  mostly  armed  with  long-range  breech-loading  rifles.  Scarce 
since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Cross,  and  the  wild  crusade  of  the 
mailed  warriors  of  Europe  for  the  sacred  tomb  in  Palestine,  ha«  the  world 
witnessed  an  onset  more  wide-spread,  daring,  or  resistless  than  that  of  the 
grim  gold-seeking  pilgrims  to  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Streaming 
from  the  East,  organized,  often  broken  up  and  reorganized  upon  the  plains, 
under  Bridger,  Bozeman,  or  other  daring  leaders,  they,  with  wagon  trains, 
pack  trains,  on  horsebaek  or  afoot,  collectively  or  separately,  fought  their 
way  through  the  Cheyenne,  the  oioux,  and  other  of  the  fiercest  fighting 
Indian  nations  of  the  plains,  with  bull-boat,  rait,  or  wagon,  aibot  or  on 
horseback,  forded,  ferried,  or  swam  the  mighty  rivers,  and  in  bands,  in 
squads,  or  alone,  poured  a  resistless  stream  through  nearly  every  mount- 
ain pass,  yawning  gulch,  and  dangerous  canon,  to  all  the  main  parks 
and  valleys  from  the  Platte  to  the  Columbia. 

Of  some  of  these  parties  and  pilgrims  we  have  knowledge,  but  doubt- 
less many  prospectors  have  traversed  these  regions,  visited  portions  of 
the  park  prior  to  1870,  but  as  they  were  seeking  mines,  and  not  marvels, 
and  better  skilled  in  fighting  Indians  than  in  reporting  discoveries,  the 
little  known  of  them  is  being  learned  from  their  own  recent  publica- 
tions, or  by  interviews  with  those  of  them  still  li^ing,  the  list  embracing 
many  of  the  wealthiest  and  worthiest  citizens  of  these  regions,  the 
narratives  of  some  of  which  are  added. 

On  page  113  of  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Montana  is  found 
the  commencement  of  a  very  interesting  narrative  by  Capt.  W.  W.  De 
Lacy,  now  and  long  a  prominent  and  esteemed  surveyor  and  engineer  of 
Montana,  of  the  wanderings  of  himself  and  party  of  prospecting  friends 
during  the  latter  part  of  18()3.  Leaving  Alder  Gulch,  now  Virginia  City, 
in  Montana,  August  3,  they  crossed  the  main  divide  at  Red  Eock  Creek, 
and  proceeded  thence,  via  Camas,  Market  Lake,  and  the  forks  of  Snake 
River,  and  through  the  broken  regions  of  East  Fork,  so  graphically  de- 
scril>ed  in  Irving's  Astoria  and  Bonneville,  reaching  Jackson's  Lake,  at 
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the  very  foot  of  the  towering  Tetona.  Here  the  party  divided,  one  por- 
tion returning  via  Lewis  Lake  and  the  Fire  Hole  and  Madison  Kivers  to 
Virginia  City,  wliile  Cajitain  De  Lacy,  with  twenty-six  men,  missed  Lewis 
Lake,  but  discovered  and  skirted  a  lake  which  was  very  properly  called 
after  their  leader,  De  Lacy.  This  was  named  and  published  in  maps  for 
years  before  Professor  llHyden  or  any  of  his  men  saw  it;  and  some  of 
them,  for  some  unknown  cause,  gave  it  the  name  of  Shoshone,  which, 
though  a  fitting  record  of  the  name  of  the  Indians  who  frequented  it,  is 
still  in  my  view  a  gross  injustice  to  its  worthy  discoverer,  as,  even  if  my 
interpretation  of  Coulter's  visit  in  1807  is  correct,  it  was  then  unknown. 
From  this  lake  De  Lacy  and  party  crossed  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  East  Fire  Hole  River,  which  they  descended  to  the 
forks,  and  down  the  main  Madison,  through  its  upper  canon,  then  ac*ross 
the  North  Fork  and  through  mountain  defiles  to  the  head  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Gallatin  Fork  of  the  Missouri.  The  above  narrative,  the 
high  character  of  its  writer,  his  mainly  coiTCct  description  of  the  regions 
visited,  and  the  traces  which  1  have  found  of  this  party,  proves  alike  its 
entire  truthfulness,  and  the  injustice  of  changing  the  name  of  De  Lacy's 
Lake;  and  fearing  it  is  now  too  late  to  restore  the  ])roper  name  to  it,  I 
have,  as  a  small  token  of  deserved  justice,  named  the  stream  and  park 
<5rossed  by  our  trail  above  the  Shoshone  Lake  after  their  discoverer. 

The  journey  of  G.  H,  Phelps  and  comrades  connected  with  the  armed 
expedition  of  James  Stuart  early  in  the  spring  of  1864,  to  the  Bighorn 
regions,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  slaughter  of  some,  and  the 
terrible  sutteringsof  the  rest,  of  his  party,  in  1863;  failing  to  find  the 
Indians,  they  broke  up  into  prospecting  parties,  that  of  Phelps  wander- 
ing through  the  mountains  to  the  Sweet  Water,  through  the  South  Phss 
to  Green  River,  then  to  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  Snake  River,  crossing  tbe 
main  divide  in  the  pass  near  Two  Ocean,  which,  as  before  stated,  I  rec- 
ognized from  his  description,  and  attached  his  name.  Thence  they  de- 
scended to  Bridger's  Lake,  crossed  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  continued 
upon  the  east  side  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  lake  and  lower  river,  past 
Pelican  Creek  and  the  falls,  as  before  shown,  to  the  trail  of  another 
party  of  white  men,  which  they  followed  to  Emigrant  Gulch,  near  the 
Gate  of  the  Mountains. 

From  a  well-informed  and  truthful  mountaineer,  named  Adam  Miller, 
I  learned  the  history  of  this  party.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  H.  W.  Wayant 
now  a  leading  citizen  of  Silver  City,  Idaho,  William  Hamilton,  ana 
other  prospectors,  to  the  number  of  forty  men,  with  saddle  horses,  pack 
train,  and  outfit,  ascended  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone  from  the  Gate 
of  the  Mountains  to  Emigrant,  Bear,  and  Crevice  Gulches,  forks  of  the 
Yellowstone,  East  Fork,  and  Soda  Butte;  thence  over  the  western  foot- 
hills of  Mount  Norris  to  the  bluffs  upon  the  south  side  of  Cache  Creek, 
where  their  horses  were  all  stolen  by  some  unknown  Indians,  but  their 
only  two  donkeys  would  not  stampede,  and  remained  with  them.  Here 
the  party  broke  up;  Wayant,  Harrison,  and  ten  others,  with  one  jack, 
and  what  he  and  the  men  could  carry,  ascended  Cache  Creek  to  Crandall 
Creek,  Clarke's  Fork,  Heart  Mountain,  then,ce  by  way  of  Index  Peak  and 
the  Soda  Bu  t  te  returned  to  the  cache  made  by  the  other  party  of  what  they 
could  not  carry,  aided  by  their  donkey,  from  where  set  afoot,  and  hence 
called  Cache  Creek.  They  then  crossed  the  East  Fork,  scaled  the  Ame- 
thyst Mountain,  forded  the  main  Yellowstone,  at  Tower  Falls,  and  thence 
returned  via  the  mouth  of  Gardiner  River,  Cinnabar,  and  Cafion  Creek, 
where  I  saw  traces  of  them  in  1870,  to  Alder  Gulch,  now  Virginia  City, 
.^Iontana.  Meanwhile  the  other  party  had  returned,  and  some  of  them 
assisted  in  planting  the  mining  camps  of  Crevice,  Bear,  and  Emigrant. 
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Later  in  the  same  season  George  Huston  and  party  ascended  the  main 
Fire  Hole  River,  and  from  the  marvelous  eruption  of  the  Giantess  and 
other  geysers,  and  the  suffocating  fumes  of  brimstone,  fearing  they  were 
Hearing  the  infernal  regions,  hastily  decamped.  These,  with  the  visit 
of  Frederick  Bottler,  and  H.  Sprague,  Barronette,  and  others  mentioned 
in  preceding  reports,  are  the  most  important  of  those  as  yet  known, 
until  1870. 

Upon  a  pine  tree,  below  the  confluence  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Stink- 
ing Water  and  the  creek  which  we  ascended  to  the  new  pass,  is  plainly 
and  recently  carved  as  follows: 


Evidently  showing  that  some  one,  on  the  6th  day  of  some  month,  the 
name  of  which  commences  with  A,  failed  in  an  effort  to  ascend  the  stream,, 
and  so  informed  some  person  or  party,  who  would  then  have  known  the 
date  and  circumstances.  This  record  may  have  been  left  by  a  member 
of  A  Company,  Fifth  Infantry,  this  company  having  been  with  General 
Miles  in  the  Bannock  campaign  of  1878,  or  the  famous  mountaineer  and 
guide,  Yellowstone  Kelley,  may  have  carved  it. 

A  square  pen  of  logs,  with  a  huge  dead-fall  at  its  only  entrance,  found 
on  Orange  Creek,  is  certainly  a  white  man's  bear-trap,  and  like  many 
other  traces  is  of  uncertain  date,  and  not  of  suflBcient  interest  for  further 
notice. 

INDIAN  TREATIES. 

The  first  white  visitors  to  the  National  Park  found  the  timid,  harmless 
Sheepeater  Indians  the  only  i>ermanent  oc<5upants  of  it;  their  nearest 
neighbors,  the  Bannocks,  Shoshones,  and  Mountain  Crows,  its  most  fre- 
quent visitors;  and  the  occasional  prowlers  therein,  the  rapacious  Black- 
feet  and  Sioux,  robbers  of  their  race,  and  the  early  white  trappers  ot 
these  regions.  Decimation  by  war  and  disease,  with  the  occupancy  of 
intervening  regions  by  whites,  guarantee  future  safety  from  the  Black- 
feet;  a  nearly  impajssable  mountain  range  and  a  cordon  of  military  posts 
and  armed  ranchmen,  from  the  Sioux. 

SHBEPEATERS,  BANNOCKS,  AND  SHOSHONES. 

The  recent  sale  of  the  National  Park  and  adjacent  regions  by  these 
Indians  insures  future  freedom  from  any  save  small  horse-stealing  bands 
of  these  tribes  also.  To  prevent  these  forays,  in  council  at  their  agency 
on  Ross  Fork  of  Snake  River,  in  Idaho,  and  in  Ruby  Valley,  in  Montana, 
early  in  1880, 1  obtained  a  solemn  pledge  from  them  to  not  thereafter 
go  east  of  Henry's  Lake,  in  Montana,  or  north  of  Hart  Lake,  in  Wyom- 
ing, to  which,  as  stated  on  page  3  of  my  report  of  1880,  they  faithfully 
adhered.  This  ple<lge  was  renewed  at  Ross  Fork  when  I  was  en  route 
from  Washington  tWs  year,  and  has  again  been  sacredly  observed. 
Unable  to  visit  the  Lemhi  Agency  of  these  tribes,  by  letter  I  represented 
the  matter,  and  sent  printed  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
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management  of  the  Park  to  Maj.  B.  C.  Stone,  their  agent,  who,  in  reply 
under  date  of  May  26,  stated  that,  after  mature  deliberation  in  council, 
he  felt  justified  in  pledging  that  the  Indians  of  his  agency  would  not 
thereafter  enter  the  Park.  The  only  known  disregard  of  this  pledge  was 
by  a  band  of  three  lodges  of  hunters  upon  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Madison,  which  was  promptly  reported  and  checked,  and  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again. 

MOUNTAIN  CROWS. 

These  Indians,  numbering  about  3,000,  have  as  a  tribe  never  been 
hostile  to  the  whites,  but  often  their  valuable  allies  in  conflicts  with 
others,  and  though  beset  with  their  proverbial  craving  for  horses,  with- 
out a  special  observance  of  brands  or  collar-marks,  besides  some  minor 
failings  too  prevalent  with  other  races  also,  they  have  by  the  sale  of 
much  of  their  lands,  and  granting  the  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  through 
the  remainder,  proven  that,  although  in  common  with  their  race  they 
may  be  the  guilty  possessors  of  a  valuable  region  desired  by  the  all- 
absorbing  white  man,  still  they  are  not  intentional  obstructors  in  the 
pathway  of  progress. 

As  shown  in  my  preceding  reports,  sustained  by  memorials  of  the 
officers  and  other  leading  citizens  of  Montana,  and  proven  by  the  rec- 
ords, the  following  facts  are  established : 

First.  No  portion  of  the  northern  or  western  watershed  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Bange,  between  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains  and  the  borders  of 
Wyoming,  including  a  three-mile  strip  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
in  Montana,  was  ever  occupied,  owned,  or  even  claimed  by  the  Crows, 
save  only  as  being  embraced  in  the  then  unknown  boundaries  of  their 
reservation  as  set  off  in  1868. 

Second.  In  1864,  or  four  years  prior  to  the  cession  of  this  land  to  the 
Crows,  the  Sheepeater  Indians,  owners  of  Emigrant,  Bear,  and  Crevice 
Gulches,  had  been  dispQssessed  by  the  white  miners,  who  have  since  con- 
stantly occupied  portions  and  controlled  all  of  it,  with  the  fiill  knowledge 
and  acquiescence  of  the  Crows. 

Third.  Upon  the  discovery  of  mines  upon  the  northeastern  water- 
shed of  the  said  Yellowstone  Bange,  below  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains, 
which  had  always  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Crows,  they  promptly 
sold  the  entire  range^  embracing  alike  that  occupied  by  the  miners  and 
that  by  themselves,  mcluding  the  old  agency,  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  valuable  agricultural  lands,  and  have  for  many  months 
allowed  white  men  to  occupy  it,  although,  by  the  delay  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  funds,  they  are  still  without  one  dollar  of  pay  therefor. 
Besides  this,  they  have,  as  before  stated,  shown  their  peaceful  and  pro- 
gressive tendencies  by  promptly  granting  for  a  mere  nominal  sum  a 
very  liberal  right  of  way  along  the  whole  river  front  of  the  remainder 
of  their  reservation  for  a  rai&oad  artery  of  civilization.  Meanwhile, 
mines,  mills,  ranches,  and  the  site  and  buildings  of  at  least  one  village 
(Emigrant,  or  Chico),  with  a  United  States  post-office,  are,  in  the  absem* 
of  all  lawful  organization  or  protection,  held  only  by  actual  possession, 
without  legal  right  of  transfer  or  even  improvement,  which  are  alike 
indispensable  to  attract  capital  for  the  development  of  a  most  promising 
mining  and  agricultural  region.  Hence,  in  justice  and  good  faith  alike 
to  the  white  man  and  to  the  Indian — ^to  the  Crow  who  surrendered  a  re- 
gion without  remuneration,  and  to  the  miner  who  holds  it  without  title; 
to  the  race  dwindling  away  for  want  of  civilization  for  the  means  which 
are  their  due  of  obtaining  it;  to  the  poor  but  dauntless  path-finding  pros- 
pector of  boundless  hidden  wealth  for  the  race  of  resistless  destii^  snie 
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reward  for  it«  discovery  and  development,  and  for  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment and  legal  occupancy  of  a  border  of  the  Wonder  Land  of  earth,  and 
the  safety  of  those  who  may  visit,  improve,  or  occux)y  it,  do  I  urge,  through 
the  a<;tive  influence  of  the  department,  the  speedy  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  the  means  to  cancel  treaty  obligati<m8  by  paying  this  confiding 
people  for  a  valuable  region  long  since  peaceftiUy  surrendered. 

As  the  hostile  incursion  of  Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Percys  in  1877 
was  the  armed  migration  of  a  people,  anomalous  in  all  its  features,  and 
impossible  to  ever  again  occur,  with  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  these 
Crow  difficulties  closes  all  claims  or  danger  of  Indians  in  any  portion  of 
the  Park,  and  with  it  the  necessity  or  semblance  of  an  excuse  for  tourists 
to  traverse  it  stalking  arsenals  of  long-range  rifles  and  other  weapons, 
merely  to  slaughter  or  frighten  away  the  dwindling  remnant  of  our 
noblest  animals,  which  it  should  be  the  pride  as  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
American  people  to  here  preserve  from  threatened  extinction. 

HOODOO  OB  GOBLIN  LAND. 

A  trail  was  opened  this  season  upon  a  nearer  route  than  that  followed 
last  year,  and  some  new  discoveries  made  around  the  base  of  Mount 
Norris,  upon  Ciiche  Creek,  and  thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  and  be- 
yond the  Hoodoo  Mountain  to  Mason's  Creek,  at  the  head  of -the  Great 
Stinkingwater  Canon,  near  the  forks  of  which  is  a  yawning  canon  bor- 
dered by  unearthly  goblin  forms  as  hideous  as  any  conjured  in  wildest 
dreams. 

C.  M.  Stephens  accompanied  me  from  the  Mud  Volcano  to  Clarke's 
Fork,  with  his  transit  for  the  puri^ose  of  taking  daily  and  nightly  obser- 
vations ;  but  although  in  early  September  we  were  terribly  annoyed  by 
fogs  and  storms,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Chittenden  we,  protected 
by  overcoats  ana  gloves,  through  occasional  rifts  in  the  fog-clouds,  got 
fair  views  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Pelican  Creek  regions,  but  not 
of  the  Hoodoo,  and  upon  the  latter  during  the  entire  day  of  September 
6  we  remained,  amid  chilling  fogs  which  were  ascending  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  in  all  the  adjacent  valleys,  standing  behind  our  monument  of 
last  year  with  compass  and  fleld-glass,  ready  to  catch  every  glimpse  of 
sunshine  or  ojiening  in  the  shifting  mists  below  or  about  us,  and  at 
various  times  obtained  fair  bearings  of  most  of  the  leading  points  of 
interest,  save  Index  Peak,  which  was  not  visible  during  the  entire  day. 
We  proposed  renewing  our  observations  the  next  day,  and  then  descend 
the  Middle  Fork  of  Crandall  Creek  to  an  oi>en  grassy  plateau  which  we 
had  plainly  seen  from  the  mountain,  but  a  few  miles  distant  upon 
Clarke's  Fork,  to  the  northeast.  But  the  terrific  snow-storm^  which  had 
kept  us  in  a  clump  of  fir  trees  at  our  camp  of  last  year  dunng  much  of 
the  4th  and  all  of  the  5th,  recommenced  with  such  fury  that  we  hastily 
descended  along  our  new  trail  about  30  miles  to  the  gamekeeper's  cabin 
on  the  Soda  Butte,  where  the  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant,  with 
little  snow.  Determined  to  complete  the  exploration,  leaving  our  pack- 
animals  and  outfit,  we  ascended  the  Soda  Butte  20  miles  to  Clarke's 
Fork  Mines,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  \iewing  the  pass  to  Clarke's 
Fork  and  a  route  to  Crandall's  Creek  for  the  morrow's  effort.  With  the 
dawn  came  a  snow-storm  so  furious  that  we  yielded  to  the  inevitable, 
and  pressing  through  the  storm,  which  as  we  descended  decreased  to  no 
snow  and  a  bright  sunset  at  the  cabin  that  night.  The  next  day  I 
returned  through  mingled  snow  and  sunshine,  36  miles,  reaching  our 
headquarters  on  the  eve  of  September  10,  which  I  had  only  visited  once 
for  a  few  moments  since  the  morning  of  July  1. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD. 

IFeather  record,  kept  by  P,  W,  XorriSj  during  the  exploration  of  the  Sierra  Shoshone  and  a 

portion  of  the  Rocky  ranges, 

[*  Indicates  approximate  elevatiou  only. — P.  W.  N.] 


Date.     Camp. 


1881. 
Aug.  16 
16 
16 


25 


I 

N. 
2 


17 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

18 

2 

18 

3 

18 

3 

19 

3 

19 

N. 

19 

4 

20 

4 

20 

5 

20 

5 

21 

5 

21 

N. 

21 

5 

22 

5 

22 

N. 

22 

6 

23 

6 

23 

N. 

23 

7 

24 

7 

24 

N. 

24 

8 

8 


25  I     N. 


25 

9 

26 

9 

26 

10 

26 

10 

27 

10 

27 

N. 

27 

N. 

27 

11 

28 

11 

28 

N. 

28 

12 

29 

12 

29 

N. 

29 

12 

30 

li 

30 

N. 

30 

13 

31 

13 

31 

14 

31  1 

14 

Sep.    1  t 

14 

1 

N. 

1 

15 

2 

15 

2  1 

N. 

2 

N 

Location. 


Two  miles  below  Mary's  Lake . . . 

Mud  Volcano 

West  side  of  the  foot  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

Concretion  Cove,  on  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

do 

do 

Jones'  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Sho- 
shone Ban^e. 

Month    of    Jones'  Creek,  near 
Jones*  Camp  No.  36. 
-do 

Jones'  Camp  No.  35,  at  head  of 
the  Graud  Stinkiugwater 
Cafion. 

do... 

do 

Snow  field  on  Bald  Mountain... 

Camp  No.  5.  on  the  Stinking- 
water. 

do 

Noon  halt  on  the  Norris  Creek . . . 

Forks  of  Norris  Creek 

.  do  

At  pond  and  cascade  in  pass 

Forks  of  Clear  Creek 

do  

Signal  Point,  Yellowstone  Lake  . 

Terrace  at  the  head  of  the  left 
finger  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

do 


At  Old  Hunters'  Camp  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone. 

Near  Bridger's  Lake 

do 

Two  Ocean  Pass 

do 

do 

Continental  Divide 

Barlow  Valley 

Branch  of  Barlow  River 

do 

Summit  of  pass  ft*om  branch  of 
Yellowstone  to  one  of  Heart 

I  aIca 

Head  of  Heart  Lake 

do 

Summit  of  Mount  Sheridan 

Head  of  Heart  Lake  

do 

Head  of  the  thumb  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

Brid{i:e  Crc^k,  near  Natural 
Bndge. 
do 

Mud  Volcano   on  Yellowstone 
River, 
do 
do 

Pelican  Creek 

Foot  of  Mount  Chittenden 

do 

Summit  of  Mount  Chittenden. .. 

Pelican  Creek 


7  a.  m... 
Noon  . . . 
6  p.  m . . . 

6  a.  m. .. 
Noon  . . . 
6  p.  m. .. 
6  a.  m  — 
Noon  . . . 

Sunset.. 
Sunrise 
Noon  . . . 

Sunset.. 

Sunrise . 
1  p.  m  . . 


Sunset. 
Sunrise 
1  p.  m . . 
8  p.  m . . 

Sunrise 
Noon  .. 
Sunset . 
Sunrise 
Noon  . . 
Sunset. 
Sunrise 
Noon  .. 
Sunset. 

Sunrise 

Noon  .- 


Sunset.. 
Sunrise . 
Noon  . . 
Sunset. . 
Sunrise . 
10  a.  m  . . 
1  p.  m . . . 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise . 
Noon . .  - 


Sunset.. 
Sunrise . 
11  a.  m  .. 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise . 
Noon  . . . 

Sunset.. 

Sunrise. 
Noon  . . . 

Sunset.. 
Sunrise.* 
Noon  .. 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise. 
9  a.  m  . . 
Noon .  - . 


Eleva- 
tion. 


Feet. 
7,500 
7,725 
7,738 

7,738 
7,738 
7.738 
7.738 
7.738 

7,738 
7,  738 
9,444 

6,683 

6,683 
6.319 


6,319 

6,319 

*10,  650 

6,319 

6,319 
*7,500 
*7,  812 

7,812 
*8, 476 
*7, 950 
*7, 950 
♦7,500 

7,800 

7,800 
7,910 


Ther.   i     Weather.      Whid. 


51  ;  Clondy SW. 

65     Rainy SW. 


7,908 

7,908 
7,725 

7,725 
7,725 
7,800 
7,850 
7,850 
10,190 
8,000 


61 

41 
70 
62 
42 
68 

51 
40 
60 

54 

34 

85 


65 
51 

28 
65 

64 
73 
50 
31 
43 
70 
51 
70 
65 

50 

65 


7,950 

58 

7,950 

22 

8,081 

60 

8,081 

51 

8,081 

23 

10,100 

45 

8,400 

81 

*8,600 

60 

*8,600 

21 

8,481 

75 

7,475 

60 

7,475 

23 

10,386 

60 

7,475 

55 

7,476 

32 

7,738 

81 

41 


60 

51 
31 
58 
48 
22 
31 
48 


Clear 


..  do 

...do 

Fair 

..  do 

Cloudy  .   ... 

N. 

SW. 
SW. 
NE. 
SW. 

Windy  .... 
Cloudy 

...do : 

s. 

N. 

SW. 

Fair 

SW. 

Clear 

...do 

s. 

N. 

do 

...  do 

....  do  .*■ 

.  ...do 

Slight  shower 

Clear I 

--do 

.--.do I 

do 

..  do 

do 

....do 

. .  do i 


SW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

XW. 
NW. 

W. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

W. 
NW. 

8. 

SW. 


Thunder- 

shower ! 

Clear ,     S, 


Showery .  - 

Clear  

— do 

do 

— do 

— do 

.  —  do 

..  do 

— do 

do 


do    

— do 

Cloudy 

Snowy 

Snow'squalls 

. ...  do 


19     Clear 


Cloudy. 


—  do 

Haiy 

— do 

do 

Snow  sqaaUa 
..-.do.  ......| 

...  do 


E. 

N. 
SW. 
SW. 
NE. 
NE. 
SW. 

N. 

N. 
SW 


s. 

N. 

8. 
N. 
N. 

SW. 

SW, 
W. 

w. 
w. 

SW 

w. 
w. 

NW 

NWJ 
NW 
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Weather  record,  kept  by  P.  W,  Narris,  ^c. — Continned. 


Date. 


1881. 
Sept    2 

3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
4 


Camp.  I 


Location. 


Time. 


16 

16 
N. 
17 
17 
N. 
18 


18 

18 

5 

18 

6 

18 

6 

N. 

6 

19 

7 

19 

7 

N. 

7 

20 

8 

20 

8 

N. 

8 

21 

9 

21 

9 

N. 

9 

22 

10 

22 

10 

X. 

10 

23 

t      

Camp  Lovely  Jn  pass  to  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Yeltowstone  Biver. 

do   

East  Fork  Valley 

Three  miles  up  Miller's  Creek. .. 

do 

Head  of  Miller's  Valley 

Old  camp,  one  mile  from  Hoodoo 
Mountain. 


I 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do 


Summit  of  Hoodoo  Mountain 

Old  camp,  one  mUe  fh>m  Hoodoo 
Mountain. 

do 

East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  Valley 

Gamekeeper's  eabin 

do 

Cook  City  or  Clarke's  Fork  Mines 

Miller's  Camp  in  the  mines 

do 


Soda  Butte 

Game  keeper's  cabin. 

do 

Forks  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs — 


Sunset.. 

Sunrise. 
Moon  ... 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise. 
11  a.  m  . 
Sunset. . 


Sunrise . 
Noon  ... 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise  . 
Noon . . . 
Sunset.. 

Sunrise . 
Noon  . . . 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise . 
Noon.. .. 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise . 

Noon. . . 
Sunset.. 
Sunrise . 
Noon — 
Sunset.. 


Eleva- 
tion. 


*8,241 

*8, 241 

7,180 

7,190 

7.190 

*7,350 

*8,490 


*8,490 
*8,490 
*8,490 
*8,490 
*10, 700 
8,490 

8,490 
6,825 
6,410 
6,410 
7.590 
8,4255 
8,42 

6,500 
6,410 
6,410 
6,000 
6,450 


55 

14 
55 
61 
50 
48 
35 


30 
35 
36 
19 
21 
50 


"Weather. 


oiear ...... . 

— do •. 

Cloudy , 

. .  ..do 

....do 

. . ..do.  ...... 

Severe  snow 
storm. 


do 

...do 

— do 

— do.  ...... 

Fogs 

Clear 


18     Snow  squalls 

40     Clear 

24    ....do 

22    ...do 

30     Cloudy 

39    ...do 

12     Severe  snow 

storms. 
26  !  do.  ... 
26  I  Clear  .... 

16  I do.  ... 

36    ....do.  ... 
65  1 do.  ... 


Wind. 


W 

W. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

NW. 

NE. 


NE. 
NE. 
NE. 

E. 
NE. 

W. 

E. 

S. 

s. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

N. 

N. 
SE. 

SE. 
SW. 
SW. 


HEPOKT  OF  THE  SECEETARY  OF  THE  INTEBIOE. 

ileteorotogieal  record  for  the  leatoK  kept  at  ike  Maiamol\  Hot  Springe. 

v.— S.R.,aunriBe^  U,,niwii;  S. S., BniiHti  ri.,rlear;  Cil., climdj.    Ka  ntnd  KOUfte. 
(Latitiiilo  44°  S»'  north:  looKitiide  110°  *2'  west:  devatian,  8, 450  frnt,) 


Wiud.    ;      or         Sky, 


R.&S.      Cd 


I  SB      38    ,    4>    ' 
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Meteorological  reoordfor  the  season,  j-o, — Continaed. 


May,  1881. 


June,  1881. 


TemDeratnre. 


1 

p 

&R. 

M. 

S.  S. 

1 

40 

56 

50 

2 

40 

60 

50 

3 

32 

50 

40 

4 

40 

60 

56 

5 

40 

60 

56 

6 

35 

55 

50 

7 

45 

60 

56 

8 

48 

65 

60 

9 

45 

66 

60 

10 

49 

70 

65 

11 

40 

60 

56 

12 

35 

56 

50 

13 

35 

45 

40 

14 

37 

40 

40 

15 

35 

48 

45 

16 

40 

50 

45 

17 

45 

60 

57 

18 

50 

65 

60 

19 

50 

66 

60 

20 

53 

60 

58 

21 

50 

62 

60 

22 

50 

65 

60 

23 

50 

65 

60 

24 

50 

65 

60 

25 

45 

60 

58 

26 

48 

63 

60 

27 

50 

65 

60 

28 

55 

70 

65 

29 

50 

65 

63 

30 

52 

67 

60 

31 

54 

68 

62 

45 

60 

56 

Wind. 


Snow 
(      or 
rain. 


Sky. 


s. 

Cl. 

SE. 

CI. 

SW. 

Cl. 

S. 

Cl. 

8. 

Cl. 

S. 

•  *••••  •• 

Cd. 

S. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cd. 

SE. 

i  Cd. 

SE. 

Cd. 

SE. 

CI. 

SE. 

CI. 

SE. 

■  •  ••  «   •  •     V/i« 

SE. 

CI. 

SE. 

CI. 

SE. 

CI. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

Cl. 

SE. 

j  CI. 

SE. 

!  ci. 

SE. 

1  Cl. 

SE. 

CL 

SE. 

Cl. 

SB. 

Cl. 

(Mean  54.) 


July,  1881. 


1  I    53 

2  70 

3  '    60 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


55 
50 
68 
62 
33 
50 
47 
50 
53 
58 
60 
54 
56 
56 
68 
06 
54 
50 
50 
52 
52 
50 
54 
60 
53 
56 
64 
64 


98 
88 
78 
75 
80 
82 
63 
62 
56 
68 
60 
78 
85 
80 
76 
76 
86 
90 
80 
64 
76 
82 
84 
80 
80 
74 
78 
82 
80 
84 
74 


55 


77 


84 
84 
72 
70 
76 
78 
48 
60 
58 
55 
58 
74 
76 
74 
60 
60 
80 
82 
60 
59 
60 
70 
80 
58 
80 
68 
62 
70 
74 
80 
68 


(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

1 

s 

........ 

1 

1 

i 

t 

1 

* 

1 

1 

1 

Temperature. 

Snow 

9 

Wind. 

or 

Sky. 

1 

S.  R. 

M. 

S.  S. 

rain. 

1 

60 

70 

62 

SE. 

CL 

2 

48 

83 

74 

SE. 

CL 

3 

48 

74 

70 

SE. 

CL 

4 

42 

65 

60 

SE. 

CL 

5 

45 

68 

60 

SE. 

bI 

Cd. 

6 

41 

68 

50 

S. 

Cd. 

7 

38 

64 

48 

S. 

Cd. 

8 

46 

60 

48 

SB. 

R. 

Cd.- 

9 

46 

48 

48 

SE. 

R. 

Cd. 

10 

40 

55 

38 

SE. 

R. 

Cd. 

11 

40 

50 

38 

SE. 

R. 

Cd. 

12 

44 

58 

50 

SE. 

R. 

Cd. 

13 

44 

66 

55 

SE. 

R. 

Cd. 

.  14 

52 

58 

58 

SE. 

R. 

Cd. 

15 

50 

58 

58 

SE. 

R. 

Cd. 

16 

50 

58 

50 

SW. 

R. 

Cd. 

17 

40 

58 

50 

E. 

......... 

CL 

18 

48 

68 

52 

SE. 

.••«•... 

CL 

19 

55 

70 

53 

SE. 

CL 

20 

50 

60 

55 

SE. 

CL 

21 

45 

60 

55 

SE. 

CL 

22 

50 

52 

55 

N. 

CL 

23 

45 

60 

45 

NW. 

Cd. 

24 

50 

80 

45 

S. 

R 

R. 

25 

60 

72 

65 

SE. 

R. 

R. 

26 

59 

74 

66 

SE. 

R. 

B. 

;  27 

65 

80 

70 

SB. 

R. 

R. 

28 

70 

86 

70 

SE. 

•  *-•••••• 

CL 

29 

70 

82 

70 

SE. 



CL 

30 

\ 

85 

70 

SE. 

CL 

60 

66 

56 

(Mean  57.) 

(Mean  67.) 


1 

44 

2 

46 

3 

60 

4 

60 

5 

52 

6 

60 

7 

72 

8 

60 

9 

50 

10 

60 

11 

50 

12 

46 

13 

60 

14 

60 

15 

50 

16 

52 

17 

45 

18 

48 

19 

46 

20 

47 

21 

50 

22 

50 

23 

40 

24 

50 

25 

46 

26 

64 

27 

48 

28 

40 

29 

42 

30 

40 

31 

34 

60 

August,  1881. 


72 
80 
90 
92 
95 
94 
80 
76 
68 
74 
78 
88 
88 
74 
76 
75 
74 
80 
78 
85 
82 
85 
72 
86 
74 
86 
72 
76 
78 
64 
68 


65 
72 
62 
65 
72 
87 
66 
74 
55 
70 
60 
74 
74 
70 
70 
70 
70 
65 
64 
60 
60 
60 
70 
58 
60 
74 
64 
54 
62 
60 
60 


(*) 


79    I    66 


(*) 


(*) 


(Mean  66.) 


*  No  record  of  wind,  rain,  or  »ky.— C.  M.  S. 
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Meteorological  record  for  the  season,  ^c. — Continued. 


I 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


September,  1881. 


October,  1881. 


Temperatare. 


S.  R.  I  M.  Is.  S. 


1 

50 

2 

40 

8 

38 

4 

48 

5 

34 

6 

30 

7 

34 

8 

50 

9 

40 

10 

30 

11 

44 

12 

40 

13 

40 

14 

40 

15 

34 

1? 

40 

50 

18 

36 

19 

36 

20 

34 

21 

40 

22 

40 

23  I  40 


30 
40 
26 
28 
26 
25 
28 


62 
66 
74 
48 
46 
58 
46 
70 
60 
68 
74 
80 
80 
78 
86 
84 
64 
74 
60 
64 
60 
58 
45 
48 
55 
48 
50 
45 
50 
40 


36  1  61 


56 
48 
60 
50 
38 
58 
42 
60 
44 
46 
64 
74 
68 
42 
70 
72 
42 
62 
58 
60 
56 
54 
40 
40 
35 
82 
35 
30 
36 
35 


Sky. 


(*) 

r) 

(*) 

1 

1 

... 

. 

' 

t 

...........  1   -  -  - 



... 

Cd. 

s. 

R. 

S. 

Cd. 

CL 

8. 
8. 
8. 

Cd. 

Cd. 

Cd. 

I 

Q 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Temperature 
8.  R. 


50 


(Mean  49.) 


40 
20 
34 
35 
38 
38 
32 
31 
32 
39 
34 
10 

6 
12 

9 
18 
26 
31 
36 
38 
34 
32 
25 
26 
28 
32 
30 
80 
31 
34 
28 


M. 


S.  8. 


50 
68 
61 
63 
68 
41 
38 
51 
64 
68 
40 
35 
44 
24 
30 
34 
40 
42 
53 
54 
47 
51 
63 
64 
55 
48 
50 
48 
44 
40 
80 


29 


49 


48 
64 
42 
46 
50 
40 
42 
39 
54 
58 
32 
18 
34 
20 
28 
25 
30 
30 
40 
40 
42 
40 
40 
40 
44 
42 
40 
41 
40 
32 
34 


Wind. 


SW. 
S. 

S. 
8E. 

E. 

£. 
NE. 

E. 

E. 
8E. 

N. 
SB. 

N. 

SE. 

NE. 

E. 
SE. 
8E 
SE. 
W. 


Snow 

or 
rain. 


Sky. 


N. 
8E. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SB. 
SE. 
SE. 
SB. 
NW. 


S. 


'  CL 
CL 
CL 
CL 
CL 
Cd- 
Cd. 
CL 
Cd. 
Cd. 
Cd. 
Cd. 


39 


(Mean  89.) 


November,  1881. 


Temperature. 


i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

27  I 

28  I 
29 
30 


8.  R. 


M. 


8.8. 


Wind. 


80 
28 
25 
26 
20 
24 
28 
24 
21 
20 
18 
20 
26 
80 
30 
32 
34 
34 
80 
32 
30 
20 
18 
16 
13 
9 
14 
18 
19 
18 


1   35 

31 

1   34 

80 

31 

26 

50 

24 

34 

25 

^   35 

32 

38 

30 

35 
34 
81 
30 
30 
86 
42 
40 
46 
50 
46 
40 
44 
42 
36 
30 
28 
20 
30 
82 
40 
40 
36 


38 
30 
24 
25 
24 
30 
35 
25 
30 
41 
38 
32 
31 
34 
30 
25 
20 
17 
20 
28 
35 
30 
30 


NW. 
NW. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

W. 

W. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 


S. 


Cd. 

Cd. 

Cd. 

Cd. 

CL 

CL 

CL 

CL 

CL 

CL 

Cd. 

Cd. 

CL 

CL 

CL 

CL 

Cd. 

Cd. 

Cd. 

CL 

CL 

CL 

Cd. 

CL 

Cd. 

Cd. 

Cd. 

CL 

CL 

CL 


Remarks. 


Rainy. 

Snow. 
Squally. 


Windy. 
Windy. 
Snow  aqnallft. 
Snow  squalla. 


Rain. 
Rain. 
Rain. 


Snow. 
Snow. 
Snow. 


23 


39 


26 


(Mean  29.) 
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SULPHUR. 

The  demand  for  this  mineral,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  curing 
the  skin  and  hoof  diseases  of  the  sheep,  increases,  as  does  the  animal, 
grazing  upon  the  grassy  slopes  and  terraced  foot-hills  of  these  mountain 
regions,  where  they  are  proving  very  profitable  to  their  owners;  and^ 
as  no  refining  of  the  substance  is  necessaiy  for  this  and  similar  purposes, 
all  thus  needed  by  ranchmen  could  be  readily  obtained  in  the  National 
Park,  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  which  has  not  been  done  farther  than 
to  test  its  fitness  and  invite  i)ropositi'ons.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Hon.  John  Sherman,  while  we  were  visiting  Sulphur  Mountain  during 
the  past  season,  several  excavations  were  made  in  the  sulphur  deposits 
of  that  and  other  localities,  in  order  to  learn  something  of  their  depth 
and  quality.  The  uniform  result  was  the  finding  of  sulphur  somewhat 
mixed  with  geyderite  and  other  substaujces,  in  strata,  or  banding  to  where 
we  were  forced  to  desist  by  scalding  hot  sulphur  water,  or  the  stifling 
fiimes  arising  from  the  deposit,  at  depths  ranging  from  3  to  6  feet  from  the 
surface.  Specimens  of  these  have  been  forwarded,  with  those  of  obsidian, 
geyserite,  &c.,  to  the  National  Museum  for  exhibition,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
tmii  an  opinion  regarding  their  practical  value.  Although  in  this  first 
search  for  beds  of  sulphur  no  heavy  deposits  cold  enough  to  be  worked 
were  found,  still  I  deem  it  far  from  conclusive  evidence  that  none  such 
exist,  which  may  yet  be  found  and  profitably  worked,  if  it  be  considered 
best  to  allow  its  being  done.  Hence,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing the  search  to  be  made  by  some  responsible  person  or  company,  under 
a  lease,  allowing  the  mining  and  sale  thereof  of  a  limited  quantity,  and 
for  a  restricted  length  of  time,  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  and  proper.  While  I  do  not  in  this  desire  to  repre- 
sent that  any  great  revenue  will  immediately  accrue  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  the  park,  I  see  little  danger  of  loss  or  injury 
in  exploring  some  of  its  nearly  countless  sulphur  deposits,  but  a  certainty 
of  obtaining  many  specimens  of  the  fragile  but  beautiful  sulphur  crystals, 
and  perhaps  beds  of  commercial  value,  or  knowledge  of  scientific  interest. 

PAINT-POTS. 

This  is  a  provincialism,  or  local  phrase  for  the  dwindled  remnants  of 
salses  or  mud  geysers,  which  are  difficult  to  describe  or  comprehend 
otherwise  than  by  actual  view  of  them. 

Having  in  detail  described  the  various  kinds  of  geysers  in  my  last 
year's  report,  I  bere  only  need  to  add  that  from  the  choking  of  the  supply 
pipe,  or  fissure,  to  the  regular  intermittent  Geyser,  or  from  the  bursting 
out  of  new  ones,  many  of  them  dwindle  into  salses,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional eruption  of  their  seething,  foaming,  muddy  contents,  and  still 
dwindling  in  power,  while  increasing  in  their  density  and  coloring,  as 
well  as  the  fetid  smell,  and  nauseous,  often  noxious  gasses  escaping  there- 
from in  spasmodic,  hissing  or  gurgling  throes  or  eruptions,  become  what 
are  called  paint  pots.  These  are  sometimes  in  gulches  or  basins  com- 
mingled with  or  bordering  the  other  kinds  of  geysers,  but  usually  in  more 
or  less  detached  localities,  each  of  which  generally  exhibits  a  preponder- 
ance of  red,  yellow,  or  other  coloring  characteristic  of  the  predominant 
iron,  sulphur,  or  other  mineral  substances  of  the  basin,  but  in  many  of 
them  are  found  closely  and  irregularly  intermingled  pools  or  pots  of  seeth- 
ing nauseous  paint-like  substances  of  nearly  every  color  and  shade  of 
coloring  known  to  the  arts,  and  with  a  fineness  of  material  and  brilliancy 
of  tintmg  seldom  equalled  in  the  productions  of  man.     Although  so 
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brilliant,  the  colors  of  these  paints  are  not  permanent,  bnt  soon  fade,  and 
as  the  deposits  are  so  nnmerous,  accessible,  and  constantly  accumulat- 
ing, it  is  a  question  for  scientific  research  to  learn  if  the  addition  of  lead 
or  other  minerals  in  proper  proportions  may  not  render  these  mineral 
paints  practically  valuable.  There  is  direct  evidence  that  the  Indians 
used  this  paint  liberally  in  adorning  or  besmearing  their  persons,  their 
weapons,  and  their  lodges.  They  also  used  a  much  more  durable  variety 
of  red  and  yellow  paint  found  in  bands,  layers,  or  detached  masses,  in 
the  cliffs,  a  notable  deposit  of  which  was  discovered  by  myself  during 
the  past  season  in  the  face  of  the  almost  vertical  walls  of  a  yawning, 
impassible  earthquake  fissue  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  HeUroaring 
Oreek,  which  has  evidently  been  visited  by  Indians  in  modern  times. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  WYMAN. 

Camp  at  Forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  River, 

Yellowatone  National  Park,  September  27 ,  1881. 
€.  H.  Wyman: 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  instructed  to  proceed  with  George  Rowland,  aud  the  neceasaiy 
saddle,  pack  animals,  outfit  and  provisions  to  the  Lower,  Midway,  and  Upper  Geyser 
Basins,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  vandalism  of  geyser  cones  and  other  objects  of 
natural  interest,  and  in  general  attend  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  rules,  aud  reg- 
ulations for  the  prot-ection  and  management  of  the  YeUowstone  National  Park. 

For  the  prompt  and  full  performance  of  this  and  other  duties,  you  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed an  agent  of  the  government,  with  full  power  of  seizure  of  vandalized  articles, 
and  the  outfits  of  those  persons  committing  depredations,  at  your  discretion,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  seven  of  the  printed  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Superintondent 
of  the  Park  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  management  thereof,  published  May 
4,  1881,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  attached.  (See  appendix  marked  B.)  You  are 
also  to  use  due  diligence  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  weather,  making  and  recording 
observations  of  the  periods  and  altitudes  of  the  various  geyser  eruptions,  and  especially 
the  Excelsior  in  the  Midway  Basin. 

Weather  permitting,  yon  are  expected  to  remain  ten  or  twelve  days,  returning  via 
the  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  there  spending  at  least  one  day  and  two  nights,  carefully 
noting  the  geyser  eruptions,  and,  upon  reaching  headquarters  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  make  a  detailed  report  in  writing. 

P.  W.  NORRIS, 
Supei^ntendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  October  10,  1881. 
P.  W.  Norris, 

Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Nathnal  Park : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  attached  instructions  of  September  27,  I  proceeded 
through  the  Lower  to  the  Midway  Geyser  Basin,  carefully  noting  geyser  eruptions,  un- 
til the  non-arrival  of  Rowland  necessitated  my  descending  the  main  Fire  Hole  River 
to  the  Marshall  Hotel  at  night.  Returned  early  upon  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and 
Rowland  having  arrived  at  noon  we  made  oar  camp  upon  the  road  across  the  Fire 
Hole  River  from  the  Excelsior  Geyser,  judging  it  the  nearest  safe  place  for  viewing  its 
eruptions,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  tourists.  A  terribly  swollen  knee,  from  the 
effects  of  a  horse  kick  while  in  the  great  cafion  of  the  Gibbon,  had  not  only  thus  de- 
layed Rowland's  arrival,  but  also,  despit-e  his  earnest  efforts,  continued  to  seriously 
ourtail  his  pro])osed  observations  of  geyser  eruptions  in  the  Upper  Basin  while  I  was 
thus  engaged  in  the  Midway  one.  Although  tne  attached  report  contains  the  main 
features  of  these  eruptions,  I  may  properly  add  that  the  subterranean  rumblings  and 
earth  tremblings  were  often  so  fes^^nil  as  to  prevent  sleep — so  great  the  cloud  ascending 
from  the  KxceTsior  Geyser,  and  so  dense  and  widespread  the  descending  spray,  as  to 
obscure  the  sun  at  mia-day,  and  the  united  mists  and  fogs  as  to  saturate  garments 
like  the  spray  from  a  cataract,  and  often  render  the  nights  so  pitchy  dark  as  to  pre- 
vent accurate  observations. 

Most  of  the  rocks,  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  column  of  water,  fall  in  the 
foaming  pond,  but  many  are  strewn  over  surrounding  acres.  This  monster  geyser  now 
seems  settling  down  to  regular  business,  with  less  powerful  but  more  frequent  erup- 
tions than  during  the  summer,  but  its  eruptions  fully  double  the  volume  of  water  in 
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the  Fire  Hole  River,  here  nearly  100  yards  wide,  2  or  3  feet  deep,  here  very  rapid,  ren- 
dering it  too  hot  to  ford  for  a  long  dintance. 

Owing  to  Rowland's  lameness,  and  the  dense  fo^  in  the  valleys,  the  emptions  of  the 
adjacent  geysers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lower  Basin  and  the  Geyser  Meadows,  were  not 
properly  not^d;  and,  although  no  concert  of  eruptions  was  ohservable,  all  were  unusu- 
ally active  and  powerful.  Thus  also,  in  the  Upper  Basin,  as  noted  in  the  occasional 
visits  of  Rowland,  as  well  as  during  our  two  days'  continuous  observations  there.  While 
Old  Faithful  was  fully  sustaining  her  proverbial  reputation  for  reliability,  the  Grand. 
Beehive,  Castle,  Splendid,  and  others  geysers,  seemed  struggling  to  rival  it ;  in  fact,  all 
the  evidence  indicates  irreater  power  and  activity  than  during  my  first  visit  in  1875,  or 
at  any  intervening  period. 

The  recent  severe  snow  storms  tend  alike  to  clear  the  park  of  the  tourists  now  in  it, 
and  restrict  the  number  of  future  arrivals  this  fall,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  forest  fires 
and  vandalism. 

En  route  to  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin  we  had  a  distant  view  of  geysers  in  eruption  in 
the  Monument  Basin,  nearly  amid  the  clouds,  and  others  in  the  caflon  of  the  Gibbon, 
and  the  Paint  Pots,  the  appearance  of  all  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  Norris  Basin, 
indicates  unusual  activity.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  room  to  question  the  marked  increase 
of  power  and  activity  of  the  internal  forces  throughout  the  Fire  Hole  regions. 
Most  respectfully,  yours,  * 

C.  H.  WYMAN. 

Record  of  the  eruptions  of  the  Excelsior  Oeyser  in  the  Midway  BasiUf  Yellowstone  National 

Park. 


Date. 


1880. 
Sept  27 
27 
27 
27 
28 


28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Oct: 


2 
2 
2 


Time  of  eruption. 


8.00a.m 
3.80p.  m 
5. 30  p.  m 
7. 15  p.  m 
9. 00a.m 

10. 30  a.  m 
11. 48  a.  m 
3. 00  p.  m 
5. 20  p.  m 
7. 30  p.  m 
9i80a.m 
3. 30  p.  m 

5. 00  p.  m 
7. 20  p.  m 
9.00  a.  m 
3. 00  p.  m 
5. 20  p.  m 
7. 15  p.  m 
9. 30  p.  m 
6. 15  a. m 
8.06a.m 
10. 10  a.  m 
12. 55  p.  m 
3.50p.in 
5.40p.  ni 
7. 10  p.  m 
9. 00  p.  m 
12. 15  a.  m 
3.30a.m 


6. 45  a.  m 

8.15a.m 

10. 10  a.  m 

12. 15  p.  ID 


Kemarks. 


Witnessed  the  laet  eruption  firom  a  distance. 


Heavy  fog  in  the  morning,  clear  until  sunset,  and 
thence  dense  mists  finom  the  Excelsior  Geyser, 
and  fogs  from  the  foaming,  hot  Fire  Hole  Elver. 


Heavy  snow  squalls,  shutting  off  all  observation 
after  7.20  p.  m. 


Heavy  clouds  and  mists  much  of  the  day. 
Mists  too  dense  for  ohservation  at  night. 

Cloudy  and  nearly  dark  all  day. 


Too  dense  Cogs  and  mists  to  continue  observations. 


Clear,  but  a  very  heavy  wind  down  the  valley,  al* 
lowing  approach  npon  the  windward  side,  dis> 
closinff  the  fact  that  heavy  masses  of  the  hori> 
EontaUy-banded  wall-rock  were  fractured  and 
falling  into  the  foaming  cauldron,  which  was  all 
that  could  be  observed,  save  an  occasional  rock 
eruption. 
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Becord  of  the  eruptions  of  the  Excelsior  Geyser  in  the  Midway  B<isin,  ^c, — Coutinned. 


Date. 


1880. 
Oct.  2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

7 
7 
7 


Time  of  emption. 


2. 15  p.  m 
4. 15  p.  m 
5. 30  p.  m 


7.00 
9.05 
11.15 
6.30 
8.00 


P- 

P- 

P- 
a.m 

a.  m 


m 
m 
m 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


10. 10  a.  m 
12. 30  p.  m 

3.00 

4.30 

5.45 

7.25 

9.20 
11.30 

6.00a.m 

7. 30  a.  m 

9. 00  a.  m 
10. 20  a.  m 
11. 45  a.  m 

3. 00  p.  m , 

5. 25  p.  m 

7. 19  p.  m . 
9. 00  p.  m 

10. 40  p.  m 
3. 45  a.  m  . 

5.20  a.m. 
6. 45  a.  m . 
9. 08  a.  m 


5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
10 


ii 

H 


50 

200 

75 

50 

50 

60 

100 

150 


10 


300 


Remarks. 


Countless  rocks,  of  many  pounds  weight,  hnrled 
like  a  rocket  high  above  the  column  of  water, 
some  of  which  fell  in  and  across  the  river,  which 
is  here  100  yards  wide,  and  during  much  of  the 
day  was  a  foaming  flooa  of  hot  water. 


10 

75 

10 

250 

7 

75 

5 

80 

6 

75 

5 

75 

5 

75 

5 

75 

5 

75 

7 

75 

10 

150 

5 

150 

5 

75 

7 

100 

6 

80 

7 

120 

5 

75 

6 

80 

7 

125 

5 

100 

7 

120 

Broke  camp  and  went  to  the  Upper  Basin  at  9  a.  m  . 


Returned  through  mist  and  snow  squalls ;  weather 
quite  cold. 


Clear  and  cold,  but  dense  fogs  along  the  river  for 
miles. 


Left  the  basin  for  the  Norris  Geyser. 


ERUPTIONS  OF  GEYSERS  IN  THE  UPPER  BASIN. 

Old  Faithful^Thi%  typical  geyser  during  onr  visit  seemed  to  be  in  greatest  activity 
and  power,  having  hoariy  eruptions  of  five  minutes'  duration,  an  d  columns  of  water 
175  feet  high. 

GRAND. 


Date.     '      Time  of  eruption. 


1881. 


Oct 


4 
4 
5 
6 
6 


9.45  a.  m 
5.10  p.  m 
3.25  p.  m 
9.15  a.  m 
4.20  p.  m 


20 
25 
20 
20 
20 


jato 

**  S 
Hi 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Remarks. 


Observed  by  Rowland.  The  oolumm  of  water  at 
all  of  these  eruptions  was  vertical  and  of  re< 
markable  symmetry  and  beauty. 
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SPLENDID* 


Date. 

Time  of  eruption. 

Duration  of  erup- 
tion in  minutes. 

Heigfat  of  the  ool* 
umn  of  water  in 
feet. 

Remarks. 

1880. 
Oct.       4 

7.16  a.m 

Eruptions  uniformly  much  like  those   of  Old 
EflLithfnl.  but  the  form  of  the  oolninn  of  wat^r 

9a.m 

11  a.  m 

less  vertical  and  more  snreadinir. 

2.30  p.  m 

6.80  p.  m 

5 

6a.m 

• 

5 

8.20  a.  m 

5 

11.20 a.m  ..' 

5 
5 

1.16  p. m.... 

*                                                          • 

3.45  p.  m 

• 

5 

6.30  p.m 

6 

6a.m 

6 

8.30  a.  m 

• 

6 

11  a.m 

'' 

6 

1.20  p.m 

CASTLE. 


Oot 


There  was  a  constant  agitation  and  several  small 
eruptions. 


bBSUlVE. 


Oot 


4 
6 
6 


0.45  p.  m 
2.15  p.  m 
8.40  p.  m 


5 

175 

5 

200 

5 

180 

Column  of  water  always  vertical,  and  of  great 
symmetry  and  beauty. 


GIANT. 


Oct. 


The  accompanying  earth-trembling  was  terrific. 


The  Lion,  Lioness,  Grotto,  Fan,  Riverside,  Saw-mill,  and  other  geysers  had  ernptions- 
dnring  the  night,  which  we  failed  to  properly  observe,  but,  from  the  noise  or  their 
spouting,  all  were  in  fuU  force  and  activity. 

LOWER  GEYSER  BASIN. 

Fountain. — ^Usually  had  an  eruption  each  forenoon,  those  observed  being  of  fh>m  10 
to  15  minutes'  duration,  with  water  column  from  60  to  90  feet  high,  and  very  spreading. 
Rowland's  lameness  and  the  dense  fogs  prevented  extended  observations  in  the  Lower 
Basin,  as  well  as  in  the  Geyser  Meadows. 

N0BRI8GEYSBR  BASIN. 


Date. 


Oot. 


Time  of  eruption. 


8 
0 


6.20  a.  m . 
6.30  a.  m 


61  s  I 


el 

col- 
tfeet. 

ion  of  e 
inminu 

fthe 
terin 

e  es 

-«> 

Burat 
tioni 

Heigh 
umn  of 

20 

100 

25 

125 

Remarks. 


The  emptions  are  simnltaneonriy  through  three 
orifices— 2  by  12. 2|  by  U,  and  5  by  6  feet,  respect- 
ively,  their  oomDined  flow  producing  for  the  time 
a  large  sized  stream  of  hot  water. 


ttUU 


REPOET   OF 


Becord  of  the  eruptions  of 


Date. 


1880. 
Oct. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

7 
7 
7 


Time  of  emptioi] 


2. 15  p.  m 

4. 15p.  m 

5. 30  p.  m 

7.00  p.  m 

9. 05  p.  m 

11. 15  p.  m 

6.30  a.  m 

8.00a.in 

10. 10  a.  m 

12. 30  p.  m 

3.00p.  m 

4. 30  p.  in 

5. 45  p.  m 

7. 25  p.  m 

9.20p.m 

11. 30  p.  m 

6.00a.m 

7.30  a. m 

9.00a.m 

10. 20  a.  m 

IL  45  a.  m 

3. 00  p.  m 

5. 25  p.  m 

7.19p.m 

9. 00  p.  m 

10. 40  p.  m 

3.45a.m 

5. 20  a.  m 

6. 45  a.  m 

9.08a.m 


BRUPTIO> 

Old  Faithful^This  typ 
and  power,  havins  hour  I 
175  feet  high. 


Date.     I      Timeoferopti. 


Oct 


1881. 


4 
4 
5 

,  9.45 a. m  .... 
5.10  p. m  .... 
3.25  p.  m.... 

6 
«  1 

9.15  a.m.... 
4.20  p.m.... 

1 

YELLOWSTONE  KATIOSAL  PARK.  Sv6 

The  following  description  is  from  Hayden's  Beport  of  1871,  pp.  114, 115 : 
About  three  milee  up  the  Fire-Hole  froDi  Camp  Reunion  we  meet  with  a  aruall  but 
jiiiCe  intereating  group  of  Bprlngs  ou  both  sides  of  tbe  stream.  There  is  it  vastaccumu- 
i.iilon  of  silica,  furminK  a  hill  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  UpOD  the  summit 
'  one  of  the  largest  nprings  yet  seen,  nearly  circnlar  150  feet  in  diameter ;  boils  up  in 
r  lie  center,  bat  overflows  with  such  nniformity  on  all  sides  as  to  admit  of  the  formatiou 
if  no  real  rim,  bucfonuLDg  a  succession  of  little  ornamental  steps,  ftom  1  to  3  inches  in 
licigbt,  just  as  water  would  congeal  from  cold  in  flowing  down  n  gentle  declivity.  There 
U.1.S  the  same  transparent  clearness,  the  same  brilliancy  of  coloring  to  the  waters;  but 
[tie  hot  steam  and  the  thinness  of  the  rim  prevented  mo  Itom  approaching  it  near 
tiough  to  ascertain  its  temperature  or  observe  its  depth,  except  at  one  ed^^,  where  it 
u'3S  160°.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  hot  springs  ever  wun  by  human  eye.     But 


tl)D  moat  formidable  one  of  all  is  near  the  marglii  of  the  rivpr.  It  seeiua  to  hare  broken 
■mt  close  Uy  the  river,  toh»ve  cuntiuiially  m.uived  irs  oriliue  by  the  breaking  do ivu  uf 
its  sides.  Itevidentlv  commenci'cl  on  the  east  siUe,  and  the  contiiinal  wear  of  the  under 
side  of  the  crust  on  the  west  side  hn^  caused  the  margin  to  fall  in,  iintit  an  aperture 
nt  least  3&0  teet  in  diameter  tins  been  formed,  with  walls  or  niden  20  to  30  feet  high, 
showing  the  laminie  of  depositiou  perfectly.  The  watvr  is  intuiisely  agitated  all  the 
time,  boiling  like  a  caldron,  from  which  a  vast  column  of  steam  is  ever  arising,  Hll- 
ing  the  orilice.  As  the  pitssing  breeze  sweeps  it  away  for  a  moment,  one  looks  down 
into  this  terrible,  seething  pit  with  terror.    AH  around  the  sides  ore  large  masses  of 
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the  siliceous  cmst  that  have  fallen  from  the  rim.  Au  immense  column  of  wat«r  flows 
out  of  this  caldron  into  the  river.  As  it  iwurs  over  the  marginal  slope,  it  descends 
hy  numerous  small  channels,  "with  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones  spreading  over  a 
broad  surface,  and  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  stiikingly  vivid  coloring  far  surpasses 
i.nythii^  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  this  land  of  wondrous  beauty ;  every  possible 
shade  or  color,  ftom  the  vivid  scarlet  to  a  bright  rose,  and  every  shade  of  yellow  to 
delicate  cream,  mingled  with  vivid  green  from  minute  vegetation.  iSome  of  the  chan- 
nels were  lined  with  a  very  fine,  delicate,  yellow,  silky  material,  which  vibrat-es  at 
every  movement  of  the  waters.  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  the  distinguished  artist,  ob- 
tained sketches  of  these  beautiful  springs,  and  from  his  well-known  reputation  as  a 
colorist,  we  look  for  a  painting  that  will  convey  some  conception  to  the  mind  of  the 
exquisito  variety  of  colors  around  this  spring.  There  was  one  most  beautiful  funnel- 
shaped  spring,  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  tapering  down,  lined  inside  and 
outride  with  the  most  delicate  decorations.  Indeed,  to  one  looking  down  into  its 
clear  depths,  it  seemed  like  a  fairy  palace.  The  same  jelly  like  substance  or  pulp 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded  covers  a  large  area  with  the  various  shades  of  light 
red  and  green.  The  surface  yields  to  the  tread  like  a  cushion.  It  is  about  2  inches 
in  thickness,  and,  although  seldom  so  tenacious  as  to  hold  together,  yet  it  may  be 
taken  up  in  quite  large  masses,  and  when  it  becomes  dry  it  is  blown  about  by  the 
wind  like  fragments  of  variegated  lichens. 

The  above,  cut  from  the  Hayden  report  of  1872,  and  the  description 
thereof  in  that  of  1871,  are  here  republished,  both  for  their  accuracy  and 
as  a  datum  from  which  to  trace  subsequent  and  future  developments. 
This  clearly  proves  the  comparatively  recent  outburst  of  the  yawniu^ 
l>ool  of  hot  water,  in  border  parlance  heretofore  called  "  Hell's  Half 
Acre,"  which  during  the  past  season  has  fiilly  justified  the  name  and 
greatly  exceeded  the  dimensions.  Although  noted  for  the  deep  ultra  - 
marine  blue,  ever-agitated  waters,  so  characteristic  of  the  true  geyser 
when  not  in  eruption,  there  was  neither  evidence  nor  indications  of  re- 
cent eruptions  until  late  in  August,  1878.  I  then  distinctly  heard  its 
si)outing8  when  near  Old  Faithftil,  6  miles  distant,  but  arrived  too  late 
to  witness  them,  though  not  its  effects  upon  the  Fire  Hole  River,  which 
was  so  swollen  as  to  float  out  some  of  our  bridges  over  rivulet  branches 
below  it. 

Crossing  the  river  above  the  geyser  and  hitching  my  horse,  with  be- 
wildering astonishment  I  beheld  the  outlet  at  least  tripled  in  size,  and 
a  furious  torrent  of  hot  water  escaping  from  the  pool,  which  was  shrouded 
in  steam,  greatly  hiding  its  spasmodic  foamings.  The  pool  was  considera- 
bly enlarged,  its  immediate  borders  swept  entirely  clear  of  all  movable 
fragments  of  rock,  enough  of  which  had  been  hurled  or  forced  back  to 
form  a  ridge  from  knee  to  breast  high  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  60  feet 
from  the  ragged  edge  of  the  yawning  chasm.  Perhaps  no  published 
statement  of  mine  in  reference  to  the  Wonder  Land  has  ever  more  se- 
verely tested  the  credulity  of  friends  or  of  the  public ;  and  even  General 
Crook  and  Secretary  Schurz,  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the  decreasing  i)roof8 
of  this  eruption,  seemed  to  receive  it  with  annoying  evidences  of  distrust. 
The  volume  of  steam  arising  from  this  pool  continued  to  increase  until, 
on  reaching  the  Lookout  lower  border  of  the  valley,  late  in  November, 
1880,  it  appeared  so  great  as  to  cause  me  to  visit  it  the  next  day,  hopefiil 
of  seeing  an  eruption  or  evidences  of  a  recent  one.  This  I  failed  to  find, 
but  not  a  volume  of  steam  which  then  shrouded  all  near  it,  as  it  did  the 
whole  of  the  lower  valley  before  the  next  morning.  In  order  to  make 
the  Mamm6th  Hot  Springs,  40  miles  distant,  that  day,  I  stsu^ted  early, 
and  with  the  thermometer  but  little  above  zero  groped  my  way  through 
this  fog,  which  chilled  to  the  marrow,  to  the  Lookout  Terrace,  3  miles  from 
the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Holes  and  8  from  the  geyser,  and  emerged  there- 
from by  ascending  above  it  into  a  broad  and  brilliant  scene  of  b«»nty 
seldom  witnessed  by  human  vision.  From  the  foaming  half-acre  caldron 
an  enormous  column  of  steam  and  vapor  constantly  arose,  at  first  verti- 
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cally,  then  swayed  by  a  moderate  but  etea^ly  southern  wind  northerly, 
increaBiug  with  the  altitude,  until  intermingling  with  or  forming  a  cloud 
at  the  proper  elevation,  from  which  a  nearly  imperceptible  descending 
vapor,  carried  northerly,  covered  and  loaded  to  pendency  the  southern 
branches  of  the  dark  pine  and  fir  fringes  to  the  terrace  slopes  and  craggy 
cliffs  of  the  Madison  Plateau,  to  its  great  caiion  beyond  the  Gibbon,  fiilly 
15  miles  irom  this  earthly  Gehenna. 


Beneath  this  unique  cloud-awning  the  low  and  seemingly  distant  rays 
of  a  cold,  eloudlesB  suuriaiiig,  in  struggliug  through  this  vajiorlailcn 
atmosphere,  formed  a  variety  of  tints  and  retlections  irom  the  inimitably 
beautiful  festoons  of  froat  formatiou,  while  commingled  with  a  dai'k 
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green  ba<;kground  of  foliage,  of  somber  cliffs  and  snowy  mountains — a 
brilliancy  of  blended  wavy  shades  and  balos  enchantingly  beautiful. 
This  was  my  parting  view  of  that  geyser  last  year;  and  before  my  return 
this  season,  great  changes  had  occurred.  From  the  statements  of  6.  VV. 
Marshall,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Holes,  February  was  ushered  in  by 
dense  fogs  and  fearfiil  rumblings  and  earth  tremblings,  \rhich  he  ulti- 
mately traced  to  regular  eruptions,  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  commencing 
about  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  gradually  recurring  later,  until  by  July  1  they  were 
after  daylight;  and  this  eruption  is  now  about  10  a.  m.,  showing  a  loss  of 
twelve  hours  in  nine  months.  During  much  of  the  summer  this  erup- 
tion was  simply  incredible,  elevating  to  heights  of  from  100  to  300  feet 
sufficient  water  to  render  the  rapid  Fire  Hole  River,  nearly  100  yards  wide, 
a  foaming  torrent  of  steaming  hot  water,  and  hurling  rocks  of  from  1  to 
100  pounds  weight,  like  those  from  an  exploded  mine,  over  surrounding 
acres.  By  far  the  finest  landmark  that  I  ever  beheld  in  all  my  mount- 
ain wanderings  was  the  immense  column  of  steam,  even  when  the  gey- 
ser was  not  in  eruption,  always  arising  fix)m  this  monster,  which  was 
ever  plainly  visible  to  where,  at  the  proper  elevation,  it  formed  a  cloud 
that  floated  away  in  a  long  line  to  the  leeward  in  the  clearest  summer's 
day,  and  was  never  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  wherever  seen,  which 
was  upon  all  the  surrounding  mountains,  including  the  Rocky  and 
Shoshone  ranges,  portions  of  which  that  I  visited  were  fully  100  miles 
distant.  In  September  the  eruptions  branched  into  one  about  4  o^clock 
p.  m.,  and  soon  after  to  others,  until  it  now  seems  to  be  settling  down 
to  regular  business  as  a  two  or  three  hour  geyser,  so  immeasurably  ex- 
celling any  other,  ancient  or  modem,  known  to  history,  that  I  find  but 
one  name  fitting,  and  herein  christen  it  the  "Excelsior"  until  scientists, 
if  able,  shall  invent  a  more  appropriate  one.  This  pool  is  now  400  paces 
in  circumference. 

The  Fire  Hole  Eiver  is  down  a  declivity  of  some  20  or  30  feet  from 
where  the  outlet  beside  the  horseman  is  shown  in  the  Hayden  view  (Fig. 
27),  Wyman's  camp  being  across  the  river,  still  eastward — and  many 
rocks  were  hurled  into  or  across  it,  and  also  to  the  great  spring,  with  the 
steam  cloud  in  the  background,  as  well  as  another,  sixty  paces  to  the 
north  of  the  geyser,  whose  brilliantly  colored  outlet  is  shown  as  joining 
that  of  the  geyser  ui>on  the  brink  of  the  declivity  to  the  river,  in  the 
above  view  from  my  sketch  (Fig.  28),  which  was  taken  at  a  period  of  less 
activity  between  the  regular  daily  eruptions  early  in  the  season  than  ob- 
served at  any  subsequent  period. 

REPORT  OF  GAMEKEEPER. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
•  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Sipiemher  30,  18dl. 

Sir:  I  hereby  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  operations  as  game- 
keeper of  the  park,  for  the  protection  of  its  animals,  since  famishing  my  report  of 
November  25, 1880,  from  the  gamekeeper's  cabin,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Soda  Butt« 
and  the  East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  I  there  remained,  sometimes  having 
George  Rowland  or  Adam  Miller  for  a  comrade,  but  often  alone,  daring  the  entire  wi  uter, 
the  early  part  of  which  was  so  severe  that  there  were  no  mountain  hunters — ^the  Clarke's 
Fork  miners  twenty  miles  distant  one  way,  and  the  boys  at  the  headqnarters  nearly 
forty  the  other,  being  the  nearest,  and  in  fact  the  only  men  in  thesc^  regions.  The 
snowfall  was  unusually  great,  and  remained  very  deep  high  in  the  mountains,  but  the 
winds  and  hot  vapors  from  the  Fire  Hole  Basin  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Norris  kept  tho 
snow  pretty  clear  along  its  western  slopes,  where  there  were  abundance  of  mtmntain 
sheep,  and  some  elk,  all  winter.  Elk  to  the  number  of  about  400  wintered  in  small 
bands  in  the  valleys  of  the  East  Fork  and  Soda  Butte,  where  the  snow  was  about  knee- 
deep.  The  Slough  Creek  and  Hellroaring  bands  of  bison  did  not  venture  near  tho 
cabin  until  Febniary,  nor  did  those  of  Amethyst  Mountain  at  all;  and  the  most  of  the 
deer  and  antelope  descended  into  the  lower  Yellowstone  Valley  early  in  the  winter. 
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The  most  of  the  Clarke's  Fork  miners  seemed  disposed  to  kill  only  what  game  they 
needed  for  food,  and  preserve  the  rest  from  slaughter  for  their  hides  only,  and  hence 
I  retnmed  to  the  headquarters  in  the  spring,  which  opened  very  early  and  continued* 
wrarm  and  pleasant.  Tnis  allowed  me  to  visit  many  other  portions  of  the  park,  some- 
times on  snow-shoes  and  sometimes  with  saddle  and  paok-noises.  I  found  that  very 
few  of  the  deer  or  antelope  wiiitered  anywhere  in  the  park :  that  a  small  band  of 
bison  wintered  on  Alum  Cfreek,  and  another  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Madison ;  that 
there  were  elk  in  nearly  all  of  the  warm  valleys,  and  moose  around  the  Sho^one  and  the 
fingers  of  the  Yellowstone  lakes ;  big-horn  sheep  on  all  the  mountain  slopes ;  wolverine, 
marten,  and  various  kinds  of  foxes,  who  do  not  leave  the  park  in  winter,  nor  do  the 
bears  of  all  kinds^  as  tbejr  hibernate.  During  the  remainder  of  the  season  I  have  been 
active  in  the  various  duties  of  killing  what  game  was  necessary  for  our  various  parties 
of  laborers,  and  protecting  the  rest  from  wanton  slaughter  by  some  of  the  tourists  and 
a  band  of  Bannock  Indians  on  the  North  Madison.  I  also  guided  the  party  of  Governor 
fioyt  and  Colonel  Mason  from  the  Two  Ocean  Pass  to  the  Fire  Holes,  and  accompa- 
nied you  in  the  long  and  arduous  exploration  of  the  Sierra  Shoshone,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  from  Turbid  Lake  to  Mount  Sheridan;  and  in  a  final  tour  of  the  main  roads 
and  trails  of  the  park  close  my  services  and  resign  my  position  as  gamekeeper  of  the 
park  to  resume  private  enterprises  now  re<}uirinff  my  personal  attention.  The  unfor- 
tunate breakage  of  my  thermometer  when  it  oouMnot  be  replaced  prevented  my  keep- 
ing other  than  a  record  of  fair  and  stormy  days,  winds  and  rain  and  snow-fall  during 
last  winter,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  hereunto  attached. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  justly  add  that  my  relations  with  yourself,  with  your  men,  and 
with  nearly  all  of  the  visitors  to  the  park,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  miners  and  hunters 
have  always  been  most  cordial ;  but,  as  stated  in  my  report  of  last  year,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  man  appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary,  and  specifically  designated 
as  a  gamekeeper,  is  what  is  needed  or  can  prove  effective  for  certain  necessary  pur- 
poses, but  a  small  and  reliable  police  force  of  men,  employed  when  needed,  during 
good  behavior,  and  dischargeable  for  cause  by  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  is 
what  is  really  the  most  pracncable  way  of  seeing  that  the  game  is  protected  from  wan- 
ton slaughter,  the  forests  from  careless  use  of  fire,  and  the  enforcement  of  all  the 
other  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park. 
Most  respeotfiiUy,  yours, 

HARRY  YOUNT, 

Oamekeeper, 

P.  W.  NOBRIS, 
Superintendent  of  the  Tellowatone  National  Park, 

OBSBRVATIOKS  OF  WEATHER. 

November, — ^From  the  26th  to  the  30th,  inclusive,  snowy. 

December, — ^During  this  month,  one  day  was  rainy,  two  hazy,  six  clear,  cold,  and  windy, 
and  twenty-two  snowy. 

January,— The  13th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  20th,  21st,  22d,  24th,  and  25th,  nine  days,  were 
elear ;  the  remainder  of  the  month  snowy,  and  mainly  very  cold. 

Februarjf.—The  2d  and  3d,  two  days,  rainy;  14th,  one  day,  tAs  clear;  the  8th, 
snowy ;  the  9th,  squally,  and  twenty-three  days  snowy. 

March, — ^Twenty-four  days  were  clear,  and  mostly  mild,  and  some  warm;  one  day 
rainy,  two  snowy,  and  four  cloudy. 

April. — ^Tbe  Ist,  4th,  5th  and  7th  were  clear,  the  2d,  3d,  and  6th  rainy,  and  the  snow 
so  soft  that  traveling  with  my  Norwegian  snow  shoes  14  feet  long,  was  hard  work, 
aud  leaving  them  at  the  middle  fall  of  the  Gardiner,  went  thence  through  the 
oafion  to  the  boys  at  headquarters,  they  keeping  the  weather  records  correctly  there- 
after. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ROADS,  BRIDLE-PATHS,  AND  TRAILS. 

In  preceding  reports  I  have  followed  the  usual  custom  of  calliug  all 
traveled  routes  either  roads  or  trails,  but  it  having  become,  as  it  will  con- 
tinue, necessary  to  mention  mountain,  fire-hole,  cliff,  and  cafion  trails  for 
footmen  only,  a^  well  as  those  in  common  use  for  saddle  and  pack  ani- 
mals, the  latter  are  herein  tabled  as  bi idle-paths,  the  former  as  trails: 
while  the  lodge-pole  or  Indian  and  game  trails  only  are  thus  designated 
whenever  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  report  I  have,  also,  in  some  of 
my  preceding  reports,  stated  that,  as  none  of  our  roads,  bridle-paths,  or 
trails  had  ever  been  measured,  the  tables  of  them  were  at  bestonly  approxi- 
mations, and  the  distances  tnerein  shown  are  more  probably  over  than 
under  estimated.    This  view  the  odometer  measurements  of  Capt.  W.  S. 
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Stanton,  Oorps  of  En^neers,  and  of  First  Lient.  £.  Z.  Steever,  Third 
Cavalry,  made  during  July  and  August  of  the  past  season^  have  proven 
correct,  and  it  is  one  of  the  amusing  incidents  in  connection  with  these 
I>eculiar  regions  that  while  prominent  judges,  senators,  governors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  government  were  making  me  the  subject  of  their 
raillery  upon  the  annoying  length  of  my  estimated  mUes,  other  officers 
were  by  actual  measure  proving  many  of  them  fer  too  short  This  is 
especially  noticeablein  the  direct  or  Manunoth'Hot  Spring  road,  estimated 
when  made,  in  1878,  as  50  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  nearly  correct 
at  that  time,  but  it  having  been  materially  shortened  by  changing  the 
road  from  tne  cafion  to  the  plateau  of  the  Madison,  a  cut-off  through 
the  earthquake  region  and  somewhat  elsewhere,  it  is  now  found  to  be  leas 
than  37  miles  long,  which  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  Mount  Wabash 
route,  and  can  never  be  essentially  shortened.  The  tables  of  distances, 
as  received  from  Captain  Stanton  and  Lieutenant  Steever,  were  well  ar- 
ranged and  computed,  evincing  accurate  odometer  measurements,  and 
are  accepted  and  used  as  such ;  but  owing  to  the  subsequent  construction 
of  new  roads  and  bridle-paths,  or  changes  in  old  ones,  as  well  as  from  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  ^e  names  of  many  places  which  it  is  believed 
essential  to  mention,  these  tables  are  thus  amended;  but  all  portions 
of  them  have  been  accepted  which  were  proper  to  use,  and  are  credited 
and  indicated  by  a  *. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  BOAPS,  BEIDLE-PATHS,  .AND  TRAILS   IN    THE   YBLLOW- 
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Road  towardi  Boz&man. 

*  From  headquarters  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springt  to  northern  boundary  line  of 
Wyoming 

Northern  boundary  line  of  the  National  Park,  below  the  month  of  the  Gardiner 
Blver 


Direct  road  to  the  Forki  of  the  Fire-Hole  Rivor, 

*From  headquarters  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Teiiace  Pass 

*8wan  Lake ^ 

*  C rossing  o f  Middle  Vwk  of  Gardiner  River 

Willow  Park,  upper  end 

*  Obsidian  Cliffs  and  Beaver  Lake 

*  Green  Creek 

*  Lake  of  the  Woods 

*Hot  Springs , 

*  Norrls  Fork  Crossing 

*  Norris  Geyser  Basin , 

*  Geyser  Creek  and  Forks  of  the  Paint-Pot  trail 

*  "B&blA  of  Cafion  of  the  Gibbon  and  foot-bridge  on  trail  to  Monument  Geysers. 
♦Falls  of  the  Gibbon  River 

*  Cafion  Creek - .,,,, 

Earthquake  Cliffs 

•Lookout  Terrace 

*  Marshall's  Hotel,  i^$  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  River 


Road  from  Forkt<^ths  Five  BoU  Rioor  to/oot^fthe  JWowiUmo  Lake, 


From  Marshall's  Hotel  to  forks  of  the  road  near  Prospect  Point 


*  Hot  Springs 

*  Rock  Fork  . 


Willow  Creek 

Foot  of  the  grade  up  the  Madison  Divide 

tipper  end  of  Mary's  Lake 

•Siuphur  Lakes  and  Hot  Springs 

Alum  Creek  Camp 

Sage  C  reek  Croesmg. 

Fork  of  tiie  road  to  the 

Mud  Geysers 

•Grissly  Creek 

*Foot  of  the  YeUowstOM  Lake 


iklls  near  the  Ydlowstoae  River 


Between 
points. 


MUei, 


&00 


8.21 
2.33 
3.50 
1.87 
L4a 

.70 
1.68 
4.17 

.71 
a  18 

.72 
8.75 

,BB 
3.00 
L50 
2.48 


LM 

8.  as 

2.00 
2.00 
1.01 
L12 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
3.00 
&26 


Total. 


JTOm. 
LM 


L98 
5.14 
7.47 
10.  t7 
12.84 
U.74 
14.50 
16.18 
20.86 
2L0t 
24. 1» 
24.01 
28.66 
20.29 
82.25 
88.76 
68.18 


1.60 
X6i 

7.64 
AM 
11.86 
lift 
14. 9T 
16.07 
21. 8T 
28.87 
26.67 
80.28 
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Between 
points. 


Branch  road  to  th»  Orectt  Fdlla  of  the  TeUotoiton*. 
Prom  Forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  Kiver  to  forks  of  the  lake  road  to  the  Great  Falls,  as 


above 


Sntphnr  Moontain 

^Alom  Creek 

*  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  bridle-path 
^Crystal  Falls  and  Grotto  Pool,  bridle-path. .. 
*Ik>wer  (Great)  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  — , 


Boad  to  Tower  Folia. 

*  Headquarters  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  bridge  o-^er  the  Gardiner  River. 

*  BrMge  over  the  East  Fork  of  the  Gardiner  River — 

•Upper  Falls  taEast  Fork  of  the  Gardiner  River 

*  Black  Tail  Deer  Creek 

Lava  Beds 

•DryCafton,  or  Devil's  Cut 

•Pleasant  valley * 

*  Porks  of  the  Yellowstone 

*Tower  Falls 


Oeyeer  Basin  road. 

*  Marshall's  Hotel  to  forks  of  road  at  Prospect  Point. 

•Old  Camp  Reunion 

Fountain  Geyser  in  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin 

•  Excelsior  Greyser,  in  the  Midway  Geyser  Basin 

•Old  Faithful,  in  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin 


Madieon  PkUeau  road. 


Marshall's  Hotel  to  Forest  Spring 

•  Marshall's  Park , 

•Lookout  Cliffs 

Riverside  Station  and  Forks  of  Eirkwood  or  Lower  Madison  Cafion  road  to  Virginia 
City. 


Bridge  over  Houth  Madison  River 

Madiion  Oaaon  road. 

MM*8hall's  Hotel  to  forks  of  road  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

Houth  of  the  Gibbon  River 

Foot  of  the  Madison  Cafion 

Riverside  Station 


Queen^i  iMundry  road. 


Marshall's  Hotel  to  crossing  Laundry  Creek 

Twin  Mounds 

Queen's  laundry  and  bath-house. i 


A  bridle-path  3  miles  long  extends  fh>m  there  to  the  Madison  Plateau  road,  and 
another  is  partially  completed  via  Twin  Bottes  and  Fairy  Falls  to  the  Midway 
Geyser  Basm. 

Middle  Fork  of  the  Gardiner  bridle-path. 

Headquarters  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  West  Gardiner 

Falls  of  the  Middle  Gardiner 

Sheepeater  Cliffe 

Road  to  the  Geysers 


Painted  Olif  bridle-path. 


Meadow  Camp  to  head  of  Grand  Cafion 

ng  Geyse 
Yellowstone  River  at  Painted  Cliflb. 


'I 


Safety  Yahre  Pulsating  Geyser 


Faint  Pot*  bridle-path. 


Montii  of  Geyser  Creek  to  the  Paint  Pots . . . 

Geyser  Gorge 

Earthquake  Gorge  

Rocky  Fork  Crossing 

Mary's  Lake  Road,  near  Yellowstone  Creek. 


Mount  Washburn  bridle-path, 

•Tower  Falls  to  Forks  of  Trail 

•To  Summit  of  Mount  Washburn 

Cascade  Creek   

•Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone 


MUee. 


1.50 

1.61 

8.26 

.40 

.24 


.38 
2.06 
2.70 
2.00 
4.69 
2.28 
2.48 
8  19 


1.00 
LOO 
2.00 
6.00 


2.12 
8.59 

8.62 


6.00 
8.00 
3  00 


LOO 
.50 


2.00 
2.00 
LOO 


LOO 
LOO 


LOO 
2  00 
2.00 
5.00 


4.13 
7.22 
2.00 


Total. 


MUee. 

2L97 
23.47 
25.08 
28.34 
28.74 
28.98 


L77 

2.15 

4.21 

6.91 

8.91 

13.60 

15.88 

18.36 

21.56 


LOO 
2.00 
3.00 
5.00 
ILOO 


3.00 
5.12 
8.71 

12.23 
23.76 


4.00 

9.00 

15.00 

l&OO 


LOO 
2.00 
2.50 


2.00 
4.00 
6.00 
7.00 


LOO 
2.00 
3.00 


LOO 
2.00 
4.00 
6.00 
ILOO 


L87 

6.00 

13.22 

16.22 
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BoadSy  hridle-pathSf  and  trails  in  the  Tellotoatone  National  Park — Continued. 


Grand  OafUm  bridt&-path. 


*  Tower  Falls  to  Forlw  of  Trail 

Antelope  Creek  

Bowland's  Pass  of  Mount  Washbnm 

Glade  Creek 

*  Mud  Geyser 

*  Hot  Snlphor  Springs 

*  Meadow  Camp  and  fork  of  Painted  Cliffe  bridle-path  TraU 

Brink  of  the  Grand  Cafion 

*  Lookout,  Paint,  and  forks  of  trail  into  the  cafion  below  the  falls. 
*Gi«at  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone 


Shoihone  Lake  bricUe-path, 

^Id  Faithful,  in  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  to  Kepler's  Cascades . 

^LeechLake 

^orrls  Pass,  Continentid  Divide 

DeLacey  Creek,  Pacific  waters '. 

*  Two-Ocean  Pond,  on  Continental  Divide 

*  Hot  Springs,  at  head  of  thumb  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake 

*  Hot  Spring,  on  Lake  Shore 

*  Hot  Spring  Creek 

*  Natural  Bridge >. 

*  Outlet  of  Yellowstone  Lake 


Mitiert*  bridle-pcUh, 

*  Baronette's  Bridge,  at  forks  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  to  Duck  Lake. 

*  Amethyst  Creek 

^Crossing,  East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River 

Gamekeeper' s  Cabin 

*  Soda  Butte,  medicinal  springs 

Trout  Lake *. 

•Round  Prairie 

North  line  of  Wyoming 

*  Clarke's  Forks  Run  Camp,  near  northeast  comer  of  the  park 


Hoodoo  or  ChUin  Mountain  bridU-pcUh. 


Gamekeeper's  cabin,  on  the  Soda  Butte,  to  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 
Ford  of  Cache  Creek. 


Alum  Springs  and  return. 

Calfee  Creek 

Miller's  Creek 

Mountain  Terrace 

OldCarop  


Uitblin  Labyrinths 

Monument  on  Hoodoo  Mountain 


FottU  Foreit  bridle-path. 


Summit  of  Amethyst  Mountain 

Gamekeeper's  cabin  to  foot  of  Mountain 

Orange  Creek 

Sulphur  Hills '.. 

Forks  of  Pelican  Creek 

Indian  Pond  at  Concretion  Cove  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake 

Lower  Ford  of  Pelican  Creek 

Foot  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake 


Pattamaria  or  SHnkingwater  bridle-path. 


Concretion  Cove  to  Turbid  Lake 

Jones'  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Shoshone  Range 

Confluence  of  the  Jones  and  Stinkingwater  Fork  of  the  Passamaria  River 


Nez  Perei  bridle-path. 


I  udian  Pond  to  Pelican  Valley 

Ford  of  Pelican  Creek  

Vtt  Perc6  Ford  of  the  Yellowstone. 


Between 
points. 


MUee. 


Alum  Greek  bridle-path. 

From  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  via  Crystal  Falls  and  Grotto  Pool  and  the 
Upper  Falls,  to  the  mouth  of  Alum  Creek 


4.00 
2.00 
2.47 
LOO 

.83 
L50 
1.00 
2.19 

.74 


2.72 
3.00 
.97 
3.50 
2.90 
2.02 
4.00 
7.44 
4.88 


8.80 
2.16 
.50 
S.65 
2.00 
8.00 
8.84 
8.18 


1 
4 
4 
2 
8 
5 
2 
1 


8 
6 

4 
8 
5 
8 
8 


7 
12 


Total. 


MiUe. 

1.87 

5.87 

7.87 

ia84 

11.84 

12.17 

18.78 

14.78 

18Lt5 

17.80 


L9i 

4.06 

7.66 

a68 

IS.  18 

15.12 

17.14 

21.14 

2&58 

83.26 


L76 
10.06 
12.23 
12.72 
15.17 
17.87 
20.87 
24.21 
27.18 


1 

8 

7 
U 
13 
21 
26 
28 
29 


8 

6 
11 
15 
23 
2S 
31 
84 


8 

10 
83 


8 
I 

IS 
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Bonds,  Mdh-paths,  and  trails  in  the  Ydlowstane  National  Pari(^~Continaed. 


Terraee  Mountain  TraH. 

Headqoartera  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  amonf^t  the  numerous  active  and  ex* 
tinot  Mammoth  Springs,  to  foot  of  tne  Ancient  Terraces 

Up  steep  pine,  flr,  and  cedar  clad  terraces,  to  summit  of  the  mountain 

Along  the  range  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  for  400  to  800  feet  high 

Descent  of  South  Terrace  to  Rustic  Falls,  40  feet  high,  at  the  head  of  the  impassable 

canon  of  the  West  Fork  of  the  Gardiner  River 

Upon  the  aonthem  cliffy  above  these  falls,  is  a  Sheepeater  arrow-covert,  and  the 

remains  of  an  ancient  game-driveway  thereto. 

Bwan  Lake,  on  the  Fire  Hole  road 


Trail  to  the  FaU»  qf  Ju  Ea»t  Oardititr  Biver. 

From  the  road  near  the  middle  of  the  caflon  along  the  eastern  declivity,  one  mile. . . 
To  the  fall,  not  unlike  the  famous  Minnehaha,  and  like  which,  allows  a  safe  path- 
way between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  wall  rock. 

Monument  Oeyter  Trail. 

Foot-bridge  at  head  of  the  cafion  of  the  Gibbon,  which  ascends  nearly  1,000  feet 
within  a  distance  xn  one  mile,  some  portions  of  which  are  exceedingly  difficult 

for  a  horseman,  and  hence  called  a  trail 

The  active  and  the  extinct  and  crumbling  geyser  cones  are  alike  uniquely  in- 
teresting, and  the  outlook  remarkably  beautiriu. 

,   Trail,  or  footpath,  to  head  qf  the  Great  FaXU  of  the  TeUowttone, 

Leaves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  camniog  ground  above,  and  descends  500  or  600 
feet  within  one-fonrth  of  a  mile  to  tne  pole-*bordered  outlook  at  the  very  head  of 
the  cataract. 

Trail  to  the  Tettowttone  Biver  heloto  the  Lower  FaUi  of  the  TeUowttone. 

This  trail  descends  Spring  Run  from  the  rustic  bridge  nearly  to  its  waterfall, 
thence  along  the  steep  declivity  beneath  Lookout  Point,  in  a  winding,  dangerous 
way,  to  the  foaming  nver,  which  cannot  now  be  ascended,  along  it,  as  formerly,  to 
the  foot  of  the  flails  upon  this  side ;  but  can  be  reached  upon  tbe  other,  via  the  tim- 
ber-fringed gorge. 

The  main  danger  is  from  detached  fhigments  of  rock,  which  attain  incredible 
velocity  before  reaching  the  river. 

Besides  these  trails  there  are  several  others  to  fossil  forests,  cliffs,  geyser  or 
sulphur  basins  or  falls,  which  will  be  fully  noted  in  the  forthcoming  guide-book  of 
the  Parl^ 


Between 
points. 


MUet. 


1 
2 


Total. 


MUee. 


1 
2 
4 


RECAPITULATION  OF  DISTANCES,  ROADS,  BRIDLE-PATHS,  AND  TRAILS 

WITHIN  THE  PARK. 

ROADS. 

Miles. 

1.  Road  to  the  north  line  of  the  Park,  towards  Bozeman,  abont 7. 00 

2.  Direct  road  to  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  Rivers 36.00 

3.  Road  from  Forks  of 'the  Fire  Hole  Rivers  to  the  foot  of  the  Yellowstone 

Lake,  about 30.00 

4.  Branch  road  £rom  Sage  Creek  to  Alnm  Creek ; 4.00 

ft.  Tower  Falls  road,  about 21.50 

6.  Qeyser  Basin  road 11.00 

7.  Madison  Plateau 24.00 

8.  Madison  Cafion 18.00 

9.  Queen's  Laun^ , 2.50 

153.00 

BRIDLE-PATHS. 

1.  Middle  Gardiner 7.00 

2.  Painted  Cliffs 3.00 

3.  PaintPots 11.00 

4.  Mount  Washburn 15.00 

5.  Grand  Cafion  from  the  Forks,  about 16.00 

6.  Shoshone  Lake 33.00 

7.  Mines,  to  Clark's  Fork,  about 27.00 

8.  Hoodoo  or  Goblin  Mountain 29.00 

9.  Fossil  Forest 34.00 


• 
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Miles. 

10.  Passamaria 22.tK) 

11.  NezPerc^Ford IIOO 

12.  Alnm  Creek 4.0O 

213.  OO 

TRAILS. 

1.  Terrace  Monntain 6.0O 

2.  Falls  of  the  East  Gardiner l.OO 

3.  Monnment  Geyser .* ^ ..• l.OO 

4.  To  head  of  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  abont  200  yards. 

5.  To  river  below  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  200  yards. 

dOO 
RAILROADS. 

Two  railroads  have  entered  Montana,  the  Korthem  Pacific  being  now 
completed  to  the  vicinity  of  Miles  City,  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue  Eiver, 
upon  the  Yellowstone,  about  300  miles  below  its  Gate  of  the  Mountains, 
which  they  promise  to  reach  during  1882,  and  soon  thereafter  run  a  branch 
up  the  tolerably  smooth  open  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gardiner,  ascending  it  to  the  great  Hot  Medicinal  Spring,  where  appli- 
cation has  been  made  by  desirable  parties  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sanitarium,  one  mile  below  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  about  sixty 
miles  from  their  main  line.  The  Utah  Northern  Eailroad  is  completed 
from  Ogden  to  Silver  Bow,  near  Butte,  and  is  now  engaged  in  surveying 
the  route  of  a  branch  by  way  of  Ruby  Valley,  Virginia  City,  and  the 
Upper  Madison,  to  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Holes,  a  distance  of  about  140 
or  160  miles  from*  the  main  line  at  Dillon.  With  little  doubt,  one  or  both 
of  these  roads  will  enter  the  Park  within  two  or  three  years  hereafter, 
and  ultimately  a  connection  by  the  latter,  through  the  valleys  and 
caiioned'  branches  of  the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin,  skirt  the  western 
border  of  the  Park  from  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Holes  to  Bozeman,  on  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad. 

Should  the  mining  developments  of  these  mountain  regions,  equal 
present  indications,  a  railroad  will  reach  the  Park  from  the  east  via 
Clarke's  Forks  Mines  or  the  Two  Ocean  Pass,  or  both  of  them,  within  a 
few  years  hereafter.  The  approach  of  these  railroads — notably  the  Utah 
Northern — materially  facilitates  reaching  the  Park,  which  eaeh  road  as 
they  near  it,  will  increase  accessibility,  and  will  soon  invite  a  healthy  com- 
petition for  the  patronage  of  tourists  in  making  a  cheap,  rapid,  and  easy 
visit  to  the  Wonder  Land ;  planning  it  as  the  turning  point,  as  well  as 
the  main  region  of  attraction,  in  a  season's  ramble  for  health  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Should  these  anticipations  be  realized  a  visit  to  the  Park  will  become 
national  in  character  and  popular  with  our  people,  so  that  ere  long  the 
flush  of  shame  will  tinge  the  cheeks  of  Americans  who  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  they  loiter  along  the  antiquated  paths  to  pigmy 
haunts  of  other  lands,  before  seeking  health,  pleasure,  and  the  soul  ex- 
panding delights  of  a  season's  ramble  amid  the  peerless  snow  and  cliff 
encircled  marvels  of  their  own. 

There  is  now  assurance  of  increased  facilities  for  conveyance  of  tour- 
ists from  Bozeman,  nearly  80  miles  through  T^il  Pass,  and  up  the  Yel- 
lowstone Valley  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Park  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  and  fix)m  Virginia  City  some  95  miles  via  the  old  Henry's  Lake 
route,  or  90  miles  by  the  new  one  up  the.  Madison  to  Eiverside.  which 
wa«  constructed  during  the  past  season  by  Judge  Kirkwood  for  the  spir- 
ited citizens  of  that  town,  to  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  Kiver,  and  also 
by  the  practical  use  of  the  old  route  via  Henry's  Fork  and  Lake,  which 
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the  odometer  measurements  of  Lieutenant  Steever  daring  the  past  season 
make  103  miles  from  the  Forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  River  to  Beaver  Canon, 
and  practically  about  the  same  distance  to  Camas  Station,  both  upon 
the  Utah  Northern  Eailroad,in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  below  the  mount- 
ains. Believing  it  to  be  a  necessity,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  issue  a 
guide-book  of  the  Park,  containing:  a  map,  illustrations,  and  descriptions 
of  various  objects  of  interest^  routes  of  approach,  list  of  articles  neces- 
sary for  camp  outfit  and  provisions,  approximate  time,  and  cost  of  a  tour 
of  the  Won'der  Land,  in  time  for  the  use  of  nexl;  sea^son's  tourists  thweto, 

CONDENSED  SUMMABY  OF  THE  SEASON'S  EXPLORATIONS'  WORK — ^EBC- 

OMMENDATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  concisely  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  Park  during  the  past  season,  as  well  as  what  is  considered  essential 
to  be  done  therein  during  the  next,  the  following  synopsis  of  each  is 
added :  ? 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON'S  OPERATIONS. 

The  following  explorations  have  been  made :  Nearly  all  of  the  Madison 
or  Mary's  Lake  Divide,  with  several  brimstone  basins,  and  also  passes 
to  Violet  Creek,  to  the  Morris  Fork  of  the  Gibbon,  and  to  the  Paint  Pots 
bordering  the  Gibbon  Meadows,  of  a  nearer  route  to  the  Hoodoo  region, 
and  additional  Labyrinths  of  Goblins  upon  the  Passamaria  and  else- 
where of  an  open  lovely  pass  bonnecting  the  Pelican  VaUey  with  that 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  first  general  exploration  of 
the  Sierra  Shoshone  range,  or  eastern  border  of  the  Park,  which  is  known 
to  have  ever  been  made  by  white  men,  including  a  very  low  and  direct 
pass  from  the  Passamaria  Canon  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  An  exam- 
ination was  also  made  of  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  portion  of  the  south- 
em  border  of  the  Park  from  the  Two  Ocean  Pass  via  Phelps^s  Pass,  and 
various  unknown  fountain  heads  of  the  Snake  River  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Mount  Sheridan  and  Heart  and  Riddle  Lakes  to  the  Thumb  of 
the  Yellowstone,  including  the  discovery  of  some  fine  valleys  and  passes. 

¥  

IMPROVEMENTS  lEADE. 

Buildings  constructed, — Hopeful  of  a  saw-mill  and  cheaper  lumber,  the 
only  buildings  constructed  during  the  past  season  were : 

A  small,  earth-covered  vault  or  detached  fire-proof  store-room  for  the 
safety  of  much  of  our  proAdsion,  tools,  and  camp  outfit  at  our  head- 
quarters 

A  double-roomed  earth-roofed  bath  house  at  the  matchless  Queen's 
Laundry,  near  the  forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  Rivers,  together  with  wooden 
troughs  for  conveying  water  thereto,  for  the  jfree  use  of  the  public.  A 
line  of  wooden  troughs  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Terrace- 
building  waters  to  and  successful  recoating  and  building  up  of  the 
extinct  pulsatory  Geyser  Cone,  called  Devil's  Thumb,  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs. 

Bridges  Constructed. — One  amid  the  spray  at  the  head  of  the  Upper 
Falls  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Gardiner  River.  A  bridge  over  the  main 
Blacktail  Creek  near  its  forks,  and  another  over  Elk  Creek  near  the 
Dry  Canon.  Three  bridges  in  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Fire 
Hole,  two  upon  Alum  Creek;  two  upon  Sage  Creek  and  two  upon  Hot 
Spring  Creek,  all  upon  the  new  road  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  sev- 
eral others  upon  the  Shoshone  Bridle  Path  across  the  Continental  divide 
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to  the  said  lake.  Also  two  foot  bridges  across  the  Fire  Hole  Rivera 
near  their  forks,  and  two  over  the  main  Fire  Hole  Bivers  in  the  Upper 
Geyser  basin.  While  none  of  these  bridges  are  very  large  or  costly, 
all  are  necessary  and  serviceable. 

Boads. — One  road  was  constmcted  from  near  the  bridges  of  the  Gar- 
dioer,  throngh  the  East  Fork  Caiion,  via  tbe  Dry  Cafion  and  forks  of 
the  Tellowstone,  to  Tower  Falls — distance,  20  miles. 

A  road  fr^tm  the  forks  of  the  Fire  Hole  River  via  the  East  Frnk, 
Mary's  Lake,  and  Mud  Oey»er,  to  the  foot  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  30 
miles. 

Branch  of  the  latt«r  road  &om  &at;e  Greek  by  Sulphur  Mountain  to 
the  mouth  of  Alum  (Jreek,  4  miles. 

HUw. 

Aggregate  of  roads  conBtmcted M 

Bridle^ths  opened  as  follows: 

HUM. 

Paint  Pot,  length U 

Paesamaria SS 

Painted  Cliffa 3 

Hoodoo  or  Goblin  Laud 29 

Aggregate  of  bridle  pacbs  oonstmcted (B 

Trails  constmcted : 

uiiM. 

Terrace  Mountain .*. .....7 

East  Gardiner  FallB 1 

Monnment  Geyser  Basin 1 

Aggregate  of  trails  oonstracted 9 

The  ladders  and  benches  at  the  Crystal  Falls  and  Grotto  Pool,  a«  well 
as  the  pole  railings  to  the  various  points  of  observation  around  the  dif- 
ferent falls,  although  rude,  are  convenient  and  safe  for  the  use  of  visitore, 
until  a  supply  of  lumber  will  allow  of  the  construction  of  bettor  ones. 
These  improvements  have  been  made  in  addition  to  tlie  constant  care 
and  labor  requisite  for  the  removal  of  falling  tintl>er,  repairs  of  bri4lg€«, 
grades,  and  causeways,  and  iijmortant  additiiAis  to  the  latter,  notably  at 
Terrace  Mountain,  Obsidian  Cliffs,  and  Caiion  Creek,  and  a  ceaseless 
\-igilance  in  the  prevention  of  needless  forest  fires,  and  wanton  vandiU- 
ism  of  natural  curiosities. 

It  is  believed  that  the  discoveries  of  the  weapons,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  the  stoueheap  driveways  for  game,  of  the  present  race 
of  Indians  or  of  some  unknown  jirior  occupants  of  these  regions,  as  herein 


Illustrated,  possess  peculiar  interest,  as  well  as  encourafrement  f«r 
(tarther  research;  and  this  is  equally  true  regarding  the  records,  narra- 
tives, and  traces  of  early  white  men  in  the  Park,  herein  referred  to.    Sor 
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can  it  be  doubted  that  the  permanent  exhibition  in  the  l^ational  Musenm 
in  Wasliington  of  the  beautiful  pulsating  Geyser  Cone,  Irom  a  secluded 
gorge,  and  a  large  collection  of  geodes,  concretions,  ametliyste,  and 
fragments  of  fossil  timber,  obsidian,  and  other  natural  objects  of  interest 
from  various  portions  of  the  Park,  now  in  the  National  Maseam,  will 


there  greatly  assist  in  disseminating  a  knowledge,  an  appreciation,  and  a 
desire  to  \isittbe  ec chanting  scenery  and  matchless  marvels  of  the  dis- 
tant Wonder  Land.  Figs.  29,  30,  31  exhibit  curiously -formed  water- 
worn  concretions  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  as  described  in  my  report 
of  1880,  pp.  16, 17. 


Bridges. — As  heretofore  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bridge  the 
.Tellowstone  twice  in  order  to  avoid  constructing  several  smaller  bridges 
over  branches,  and  heavy  expensive  grades  in  reaching  the  Great  Falls 
from  Alum  Creek.  A  bridge  between  the  mouth  of  this  stream  and  that 
of  Tower  Creek  nearly  opposite,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  fully  300 
feet  wide  and  very  deep,  but  has  a  sluggish  current,  gravelly  bottom, 
and  fine  approaches  upon  both  sides,  and  another  at  the  narrowest  place 
upon  the  Yellowstone  River  below  the  lake,  which  is  something  less  than 
70  feet  between  the  rocky  abutments  just  above  the  Upper  Falls  where 
there  are  good  approaches,  if  a  bridge  be  built  high  above  the  dashing 
waters  near  the  brink.  A  bridge  at  this  point  would  render  accessible 
far  the  most  open,  elevated,  and  commanding  views  of  the  falls  and  a<l- 
•  jaeent  rapids,  as  well  as  the  most  desirable  site  for  a  hotel,  application 
for  a  leasehold  of  which  by  desirable  parties  is  now  pending.  Several 
bridges  of  considerable  niagiutude,  and  a  number  of  heavy  grades  will 
be  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  Great  Falls  to  those 
of  Tower  Creek,  where  one  very  high  and  costly  bridge  or  expensive  rock 
excavation,  and  probably  both,  are  unavoidable  to  reach  the  forks  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  complete  the  circuit  of  roads  to  the  leading  wonders  of 
the  Park.  For  re:isons  heretofore  shown,  it  is  very  importimt  that  the 
old  miner's  bridge  at  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone  should  be  legalized 
as  a  toll-bridge,  purchased,  or  else  a  new  one  coustructed  where  there 
are  more  favorable  approaches,  as  well  as  another  over  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone  near  the  mouth  of  the  Soda  Butte,  at  tliat  end  of  the 
Park,  and  very  long,  heavy,  nnd  expensive  grades  or  bridges,  or  both, 
■on  the  Madison  Plateau  or  Cufion  route  at  the  other. 

Although  not  uidispensable  it  is  very  desirable  to  constnict  bridges 
over  the  Fire  Hole  Rivers  near  their  forks,  and  upon  the  main  fork  in, 
above,  and  below  the  Upper  Geyser  basin,  and  also  just  above  the  mid- 
way Geyseis  as  soon  as  the  nccessarj'  lumber  can  be  obtained  from  a 
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mill  within  the  Park.  A  road  from  the  Excelsior  G^eyser  via  the  Twin 
Buttes  to  the  Queen's  Laundry,  and  thence  to  the  forks  of  the  Fire  Holes 
with  a  bridle-path  branch  to  the  Fairy  Falls,  will  be  very  valuable  for 
its  cost,  as  allowing  tourists  a  choice  of  routes  or  a  circuitous  one  upon 
each  side  of  the  river  in  a  trip  to  the  Upper  Geyser  basin.  The  desir- 
ability of  the  middle  Gardiner  Canon  route  and  of  a  bridle  path  to  connect 
with  the  Two  Ocean  route  to  Wind  Eiver,  the  construction  of  troughs 
and  scaffoldiQg  to  carry  the  terrace  building  waters  from  the  Devil's 
Thumb  to  the  Liberty  Gap  for  its  preservation,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
supply  of  cold  water  from  the  McCartney  Creek  or  the  West  Gardiner 
in  wooden  troughs  or  iron  pipes,  have  been  heretofore  treated  o£  Two 
other  matters  are  of  practical  importance: 

First.  The  cutting  down  of  at  least  the  dry  timber  along  the  main 
roads  and  bridle  paths  to  a  width  sufficient  to  prevent  the  annoying  ob- 
structions constantly  occurring  along  them. 

Second.  The  removal  of  the  uniformly  low  but  troublesome  stumi>8 
along  the  wagon  roads,  the  necessity  for  both  of  which  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  endorsed  by  all  who  have  been  jolted,  or  delayed  by  them. 
Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  prominent  i)ersi)nages  who  have  visited  th6 
Park,  will  consider  my  views  as  above  expressed  in  reference  to  the  ne- 
cessi^  of  additional  legislation,  registered  guides,  and  an  ample  police 
force,  far  fetched,  unnecessary,  or  impracticable. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  LEASEHOLDS  IN  THE  PARK. 

T  e  clause  in  the  act  setting  apart  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
which  refers  to  revenues  from  leaseholds  for  hotel  sites  and  from  other 
sources  therein,  to  be  expended  in  its  improvement^  renders  it  evident 
that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  dedicating  this  heritage  of 
wonders  as  a  matchless  health  and  pleasure  resort  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  people,  to  thereby  legalize  a  perpetual  drain  upon  their  treasury,  a 
cardinal  feature  which  in  the  entire  management  of  the  Park  has  been 
neither  overlooked  nor  forgotten. 

But  it  is  also  evident  that  leaseholds  cannot  be  effected  to  parties 
possessing  the  requisite  capital  and  ability  to  construct  and  prepay 
manage  hotels,  which  should  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  public 
and  creditable  to  the  Park,  until  permanently  clear  of  Indians,  and  the 
construction  of  roads  alike  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  portable  steam  saw-mill  to  the  proper  localities 
for  the  manufacture  of  material  for  bridge  and  building  purposes. 

Hence  the  undeviating  policy  has  been  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
making  treaties  with  the  four  Indian  tribes  owning  or  frequenting  any 
portion  of  the  Park,  to  cede  and  forever  abandon  it  as  well  as  the  ad- 
jacent regions^  and  with  the  construction  of  only  such  buildings  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  government 
officers,  employ6s,  and  property,  crowding  the  exploration  of  routes,  and 
the  construction  of  roads,  bridle-paths  or  trails  to  the  leading  points  of 
interest  throughout  the  Park ;  meanwhile  making  only  temporary  leases 
for  hotel  purposes,  but  carefully  selecting  sites  and  securing  proposi- 
tions for  x)ermanent  ones. 

Upon  the  accompanying  map  of  the  Park  may  be  found  in  distinct 
colors  the  various  Fire  Hole  regions,  at  which  or  at  other  leading  points 
of  interest  differently  colored,  the  sites  properly  marked  and  numbered, 
as  sdected  for  10  hotels,  2  sanitariums,  and  1  for  a  steamboat  harbor 
and  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  being  No.  6  of  these 
hotel  sites. 
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Temporary  leases  have  been  made  for  sites  of  the  hotels  at  the  Forks 
of  the  Fire  Holes  and  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  for  which  as  well 
as  for  3  additional  sites  for  hot^,  for  both  of  the  sanitariams,  and  for 
tihe  steamboat  wharf,  written  propositions  for  permanent  leaseholds  are 
now  pending,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment  of  a  portable  steam  saw- 
mill and  zoological  garden. 

The  settled  policy  of  the  department  has  been  to  grant  no  titles  to 
any  portion  of  the  soil,  nor  licenses  to  persons  or  companies  for  toll 
roads  or  bridges,  but  rather  to  make  and  manage  all  the  improvements 
of  a  general  nature,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  bridle-paths  and  trails,  leav- 
ing to  private  enterprise  those  of  a  local  or  private  nature,  such  as 
hotels,  &C.J  upon  leaseholds,  under  proi)er  restrictions  as  to  time  (which, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  bettor  class  of  structures,  I  suggest  should 
be  for  any  period  not  exceeding  30  years),  for  a  prescribed  portion  of 
the  frontage  for  buildings  and  rear  extension  for  pasturage  and  fuel 
purposes  at  each  of  these  selected  sites,  leaving  the  remainder  for  pub- 
lic use  or  ftture  leaseholds. 

The  portable  steam  saw-mill,  together  with  a  sticker  planer  and 
other  attachments  necessary  for  the  proper  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
shingles,  should  be  constructed  and  managed  by  private  enterprise, 
under  a  judicious  arrangement  as  to  price,  and  option  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  place,  time,  and  quantity  desired  for  buildings,  bridges, 
&c.,  allowing  a  generous  stumpage  to  the  owners  of  the  mill  upon  any 
additional  quantity  which  they  may  wish  to  manufacture  for  their  own 
use  or  for  sale  to  others  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  hotels  or  other 
necessary  improvements  within  the  Park. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  of  the  Park,  showing  the 
lines  of  our  various  roads,  bridle-paths  and  trails,  and  relative  distances, 
and  perusal  of  tiie  above  statements  regarding  them,  it  is  believed  will 
show  a  gratifying  progress  towards  the  completion  of  a  circle  of  roads, 
and  a  net  work  of  bridle-paths  and  trails  to  the  main  and  the  minor 
routes  of  ingress  as  well  as  points  of  interest  throughout  the  Park,  and 
afford  the  assurance  that  appropriations  for  these  purposes  need  not  be 
X^erpetual.  but  that  a  point  is  nearly  reached  when,  as  above  shown, 
responsible  parties  will  secure  leaseholds  and  make  improvements 
which,  without  producing  great  immediate  revenues,  will  soon  add  to 
the  attractions  and  enjoyments  of  the  Park,  and  ultimately  at  least 
assist  materially  in  rendering  it  self-sustaining. 

BEMABES  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  PABK. 

The  accompanying  map,  containing  as  it  does  the  latest  explorations, 
and  improvements,  is  believed  to  be  fey:  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
which  has  been  made  of  the  Park,  and  will  be  found  reliable  in  all 
essential  particulars.  But  as  it  is  intended  for  practical  use  in  the 
Park,  it  is  upon  a  scale  so  small  as  to  preclude  showing  many  cliffs, 
cations,  and  even  some  mountains  throughout  the  Park,  while  the  Two 
Ocean  Pass,  being  outside  its  limits,  is  not  shown,  and  the  terrible 
cliffi9  and  yawning  caQons  beyond  the  Sierra  Shoshone  range  are  mainly 
omitted  in  order  to  show  the  route  of  exploration  along  various  creeks 
in  that  region.  With  care  it  is  believed  the  route  of  this  year's  explora- 
tions can  be  traced  along  a  fine  continuous  line,  where,  apart  from  roads 
or  bridle-paths,  and  save  No.  10  at  the  Two  Ocean  Pass,  each  of  the  23 
camps  cui  be  found  by  their  numbers  and  guidons  marked  upon  the 
map. 

52  s  I 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  in  justice  fail  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  uniform  kindness  and  assistance  which  I  have  ever  received  firom 
yourself  as  well  as  firom  the  other  officers  of  the  department  over  which 
you  so  ably  preside,  and  it  is  hoped  that  any  defects  in  the  arrangement 
or  the  language  of  this  report  may  be  attributed  to  the  £eu^  that  the 
writer  thereof  is  more  exi)erienced  in  handling  the  weapons  and  the 
utensils  of  border  warfare  and  life  than  the  pen;  but  an  earnest  efFort 
has,  by  a  fair  and  fiill  statement  of  facts,  been  made  to  show  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  slender  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  made  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
distant  nearly  unknown  Wonder  Land  have  not  been  misappropriated 
or  missx>ent. 

My  own  x>ersonal  assistants  in  the  Park  know  ftdl  well  how  thoroughly 
I  appreciate  their  faithful  and  earnest  services,  and  need  no  further 
recognition  than  that  already  made  in  different  portions  of  this  report 
Without  their  cheerful  and  constant  co-ojwation.  my  task  in  exploring 
and  improving  the  Park,  would  have  been  indeed  a  hard  one,  and  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

P.  W.  NORRIS, 
Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 


Appendix  A. 

ACT  OF  DEDICATION. 

AN  ACT  to  Mt  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land  lylns  near  the  headwaters  of  the  YeUowstone  Birer  att 

pablic  park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  AmeriM 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Territoriee  of  Montfina  and  Wyoin- 
ing  lying  near  the  lieadwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  described  as  foUows, 
to  wit :  commencing  at  the  junction  of  Gardiner's  River  witn  the  Yellowstone  River  and 
mnning  east  to  the  meridian  passing  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  eastern  point 
of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  sonth  alon^  the  said  meridian  to  the  naraUel  of  latitude 
passing  ten  miles  south  of  the  most  sontnem  point  of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  west 
along  said  parallel  to  the  meridian  passing  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  most  western  point 
of  Madison  Lake ;  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  latitude  of  the  junction  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner's  Rivers ;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  is  hereby 
reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  &ws  of  the 
United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people ;  and  all  persons  who  shall  locate,  settle  upon,  ex 
occupy  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  consid- 
ered trespassers  and  removed  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessanr  or  proper  for  the  care  and  maa- 
agement  of  the  same.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  ligury 
or  spoliation  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  withiB 
said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition. 

The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  leases  for  building  pnrposes,  Ua  terms  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  of  small  parcels  of  ground,  at  such  places  in  said  park  as  riiall 
require  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds 
of  said  leases,  and  all  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected 
with  said  park,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the  same 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridle-paths  therein.  He  shalfprovide  against  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said  park  and  against  their  c^ 
ture  or  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise  or  pront.    He  shiQl  also  cause  all 
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penons  trespassing  upon  the  same  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  be  remoyed  there- 
m>in,  and  generally  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  sach  measures  as  shall  be  necessary 
or  proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  1, 1872. 


Appendix  B. 
bules  and  eegulations  of  the  yellowstone  national  park. 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior, 

WashingUmf  D,  C,  MoAf  4, 188L 

1.  The  cutting  or  spoliation  of  timber  within  the  Park  is  strictly  forbidden  by  law* 
Also  the  removing  of  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders,  or  the  di^lace- 
xnent  of  the  same  from  their  natural  condition. 

2.  Permission  to  use  the  necessary  timber  for  purposes  of  fhel  and  such  temporaiv 
bnjldings  as  may  be  required  for  shelter  and  like  uses,  and  for  the  collection  or  such 
specimens  of  natural  curiosities  as  can  be  removed  without  iigury  to  the  natural  fea- 
tures (NT  beauty  of  the  grounds,  must  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent ;  and  must 
be  snbpect  at  all  times  to  his  supervision  and  controL 

3.  Fires  shall  only  be  kindled  when  actually  necessary,  and  shall  be  immediatelv 
extinguished  when  no  longer  required.  Under  no  circumstances  must  they  be  left 
burning  when  the  place  where  they  have  been  kindled  shall  be  vacated  by  the  party 
requiring  their  use. 

4.  Hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing,  except  for  purposes  of  procuring  food  for  visitors 
or  actual  resiaents,  are  prohibited  by  law ;  and  no  sales  of  game  or  fish  taken  inside  l^e 
Park  shall  be  made  for  purposes  of  profit  within  its  boundaries  or  elsewhere. 

5.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  within  tiie  Park  without  per- 
mission fix)m  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  any  person  residing  therein,  except 
under  lease,  as  provided  in  section  2475  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  shiUl  vacate  the  prem- 
ises within  thirty  days  after  being  notified  in  writing  so  to  do  by  the  person  in  charge ; 
notice  to  be  served  upon  him  in  person  or  left  at  his  place  of  residence. 

6.  The  Bale  of  iniaxioaiing  Uquors  i$  strictly  prohibitea, 

7.  All  persons  trespassing  within  the  domain  of  said  Park,  or  violating  any  of  the 
foregoing  rules,  will  oe  summarily  removed  therefrom  by  the  Superintendent  and  his 
authorized  employ^,  who  are,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  specially 
designated  to  carry  into  effect  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Park,  as  required  by  the  statute ;  which  expressly  provides  that  the  same 
''shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  necessanr  or 
proper ;''  and  who,  **  generally,  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall 
DO  necessary  or  proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  object  and  purposes  of  this  act.'' 

Besistance  to  toe  authority  of  the  Superintendent,  or  repetition  of  any  offense  against 
the  foregoing  Tegulations,  shall  subject  the  outfits  of  such  offenders  and  all  prombited 
articles  to  seizure,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  or  his  assistant  in  charge. 

P.  W.  NOBBIS, 

SuperinteiideiU. 
Approved: 

S.  J.  KntKWOOD, 

Seoretaiy, 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL, 

INCLUDINO 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS,  C0UBT-H0U8E,  PUBLIC  PRINTING  OFFICE,  AND 
PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL-HOUSES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1881. 


Abohitsot's  Office,  United  States  Capitol, 

Waahingtany  D.  0.,  October  1, 1881. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  showing  the 
progress  made  on  the  various  public  works,  in  charge  of  the  ArcMtect 
of  t£e  Oapitol^  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

Gongress  having  removed  the  restrictions,  relating  to  the  elevator 
in  the  south  wing,  referred  to  in  my  last,  the  work  of  constructing  the 
elevator  is  now  nearly  completed. 

It  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  eastern  corrid(»r.  This  position 
was  chosen  because  it  was  considered  more  convenient  of  access  to 
those  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  elevator,  being  near  the  main  car- 
riage entrance;  besides,  it  connects  with  both  the  ladies'  retiring  room 
in  the  gallery  and  the  rooms  in  the  basement,  where  it  is  Ukely  the 
bathing  rooms  may  be  placed.  It  is  also  more  convenient  of  approach 
to  the  postof&ce  and  refectory.  It  is  recommended  that  the  bathing 
rooms  be  moved  from  their  present  location  to  the  rooms  just  mentioned, 
at  the  foot  of  the  elevator,  which  are  comparatively  light  and  can  be 
well  ventilated,  whUe  the  rooms  now  used  for  that  purpose  are  dark 
interior  rooms,  with  no  windows  or  other  means  of  adequate  ventilation. 
If  this  change  should  be  made,  the  refectory  could  be, extended  so  as 
to  give  a  private  room  for  members,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Senate. 

As  provided  in  the  act  approved  May  3, 1881,  the  gallery  of  the  old 
Hall  of  Bepresentatives  and  rooms  connected  with  it  have  been  made 
fire-proof,  by  taking  out  aU  the  wooden  joist  and  flooring,  and  substi- 
tuting iron  beams  and  brick  arches. 

The  rooms  thus  fire-proofed  have  not  as  yet  been  fitted  up  for  the  House 
documentary  library,  as  provided  by  law,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, owing  to  the  late  day  of  the  session  at  which  the  law  was  passed, 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  the  power  to  select  rooms  to  place  the 
stationery  and  files,  now  stored  in  the  rooms  adjacent  to  the  old  Hall, 
and  in  consequence  the  stationery  and  files  must  remain  in  the  rooms 
they  formerly  did,  until  the  Speaker  selects  rooms  in  the  basement  of 
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the  south  wing  for  their  reception.  In  connection  with  the  library  I 
will  state,  that  rooms  in  the  cellar  story  have  been  shelved,  in  which 
there  are  stored  about  40,000  deplicate  volumes,  taken  from  the  House 
library,  the  gallery  of  the  old  Hall  of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  rooms 
adjoining. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
the  Senate,  the  rooms  in  the  loffc  of  the  northern  part  of  the  central 
building  have  been  fire-proofed  to  store  books  belonging  to  the  Senate 
documentary  library.  The  wooden  stairs  leading  to  this  loft  have  been 
taken  out,  and  those  of  iron  supplied.  One  of  the  rooms  of  this  library 
is  about  to  be  fitted  up  for  a  committee  room. 

The  body  of  the  Senate  Chamber  has  been  painted  and  regilded  and 
many  rooms  and  corridors  repainted.  The  iron  panels  have  been  taken 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  glaas  used  instead.  Addi- 
tional sky-lights  have  been  placed  in  the  Senate  roof,  by  which  the  north 
gallery  is  as  light  as  that  of  the  south. 

Mr.  Costaggini  has  painted  in  fresco  on  the  belt  of  the  rotunda  the 
"  Settlement  of  l^ew  England,"  "  Oglethorp  and  the  Indians,"  and  "  Lex- 
ington." He  has  also  completed  '^  Penn  and  the  Indians,"  left  unfinished 
by  Mr.  Brumidi,  and  he  is  now  engaged  on  the  <^  Beading  the  Declaration 
of  Independence."  It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  Mr.  Brumidi  made  the 
designs  for  these  sections  only  in  small  size  and  Mr.  Costaggini  has  had 
to  make  the  full-sized  cartoons. 

In  relation  to  the  working  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 
of  the  Hall  of  Bepresentatives,  rearranged  under  the  commission  named 
by  law,  Mr.  Lannan,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  heating  department,  says 
in  his  report : 

In  sabmitting  tbe  following  tabnlated  statement  of  the  workmg  of  this  apparatns, 
showing  the  result  of  obserrations  made  during  the  legislative  days  of  the  months  of 
January  and  February ,  1881, 1  have  the  honor  to  state  that  these  observations  Ux 
temperature,  velocity,  relative  huyiidity,  number  of  persons  in  Hall,  &c.,  were  taken 
at  2  p.  m.  each  day — ^this  beine  considered  the  best  time  for  an  average.  The  direo> 
tion,  force  of  wind,  and  state  of  weather  being  furnished  each  day  by  the  United  States 
Sjg^inal  Office  from  observations  taken  by  them  at  the  same  hour.  Your  speeial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  following  facts:  the  uniform  temperature  at  which  we  are  able  to 
keep  the  Hall  during  the  sessions.  From  the  table  you  will  see,  that  in  no  case  has  it 
varied  more  than  one  degree  during  the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  House.  In  fact,  tiie 
temperature  from  the  duct  in  basement  to  Ipuyers  on  roof  is  nearly  the  same,  exoept 
when  the  gas  is  lighted  over  ceiling. 

The  relative  humidity,  whileyet  below  the  standard,  shows  an  improvement  on  ob- 
servations heretofore  taKen.  The  relation  between  revolutions  of  fan  and  velocity  of 
air  in  duct  is  very  much  improved.  This  I  account  for  by  the  enlargement  of  the  re- 
ceiving duct  and  construction  of  the  perpendicular  shaft  at  its  mouth.  Before  these 
improvements  were  made,  the  velocity  of  air  in  duct  varied  according  to  the  direction 
and  force  of  wind.  The  volume  of  air  has  also  increased  about  10  per  cent.  The  vol- 
ume of  air  carried  to  the  Hall  per  minute  for  each  person,  also  volume  of  vitiated  air 
removed  from  Hall  through  louvers  on  roof,  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  but 
shows  that  the  machinery  is  up  to  its  work. 

In  all  tests  the  drafts  at  gallery  and  Hall  doors  was  outward  or  balanced,  except  in 
cases  shown  otherwise  on  table. 

The  registering  thermometers,  used  for  obtaining  the  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
peratures of  Hall,  and  all  instruments  used  in  making  these  tests,  are  of  the  best 
Suality  and  of  the  most  improved  pattern,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
liese  tests  reliable. 

I  also  submit  one  set  of  observations  taken  during  night  sessions  (February  16, 
1881),  with  all  gas  jets  over  ceiling  lighted,  bv  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
over  6,000  cubic  feet  more  air  expelled  at  the  louvers  than  is  admitted  at  the  inlets. 
This  excess  is  attributed  to  expansion  of  the  air  when  it  reaches  the  loft  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  gas  jets,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  temperatures  of  the  Hall  and  the 
joffc,  the  former  being  69°,  the  latter  108^. 

Revolutions  of  fan ....•••• 61 

Velocity  of  air  induct ...., 7» 
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Yolnme  of  air  in  daot  in  cnbic  feet i 54.375 

Velocity  at  louvers  on  roof 504 

Volume  at  louvers  on  roof  in  oubiofeet 60.480 

Temperature  outside 34^ 

Temperature  in  duct 68^ 

Temperature  in  Hall 69° 

Temperature  at  louvers 108^ 

Draft  at  gallery  and  Hall  doors  about  balanced. 

These  results  must  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory,  as  they  clearly 
show  that  the  temperature  in  the  Hall  is  very  even;  that  it  is  under 
perfect  control,  and  that  the  air  is  rapidly  changed  without  perceptible 
drafts,  except  only  when  the  Hall  is  overcrowded.  The  amount  of  fresh 
air  delivered  in  the  Hall  averaged  during  the  month  of  January  81,  and 
during  the  month  of  February  67  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  each  person 
in  the  Hall.    Mr.  Lannan's  tabulated  statement  is  herewith  appended. 

Of  the  electric  lighting  apparatus,  Mr.  Sogers,  the  electrician,  reports 
as  follows: 

The  dynamo-electric  machines  continue  to  work  well  for  lighting  the  gas  in  the 
CapitoL  By  substituting  them  for  galvanic  batteries  there  is  saved  about  $1,000  a 
year  in  acids,  zinc,  &c.,  and  the  large  apparatus  heretofore  necessary  for  the  batteries 
may  now  be  used  for  other  purposes.  These  machines  have  been  so  reconstructed  that 
instead  of  forty-eight  circuits,  at  first  necessary  for  lighting  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, only  three  are  now  employed,  and  consequently  the  gas,  between  the  time  of 
turning  it  on  and  ignition^  escapes  in  the  same  reduced  ratio ;  that  is^  of  the  gas 
hitherto  diffused  in  the  ceiling  only  one-sixteenth  now  escapes  before  ignition,  the 
advantage  of  which  to  the  ventilation,  and  also  in  view  of  possible  explosions,  is  mani- 
fest. 

I  have  examined  carefWy  almost  every  system  of  electric  lighting,  and  have  expe- 
rimented continuaUy  to  render  some  one  practicable  for  lightmg  the  Hall  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  but  find  that  the  ^*  voltaic  arc, '  though  cheaper  than  gas,  is  as  yet  imprac- 
ticable for  legislative  halls  on  account  of  its  unsteadiness,  whUe  the  various  incandescent 
systems  cost  a  ^at  deal  more  than  gaa— certainly  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances twice  as  much. 

The  electro-thermometers,  employed  by  the  engineers  below  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  above,  nave  not  worked  well  on  account  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  mercury  in  the  very  smaU  columns  used.  I  have  therefore  caused 
others  to  be  constructed  with  larger  columns  of  mercury,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
rendered  practicable  by  an  aero-thermometer  in  combination,  and  by  glycerine  used 
instead  of  the  ordinary  nermetical  seal.  The  lighting  department  is  being  thoroughly 
overhauled,  and  will  be  in  readiness  with  new  platinum  coils  and  burners  before 
Congress  convenes. 

Four  portable  fire-en^^nes,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  have  been  purchased,  and  two  placed 
in  each  wing  of  the  building. 

CAPITOL  GROUia)S. 

The  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  these  grounds  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  report  of  F.  H.  Cobb,  engineer : 

^<  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  improvement  of  the  Capitol  grounds, 
according  to  the  plans  adopted  by  Congress  in  1874,  has  been  carried 
forward  during  the  year  as  rapidly  as  the  appropriation  would  allow. 

^^  When  the  work  at  present  in  progress  is  completed  the  main  features 
of  that  plan^^  far  as  it  relates  to  the  grounds  alone,  will  have  been 
executed.  There  still  remain  certain  details  to  be  provided  for,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year. 

^'The  completion  of  the  lawns  and  approaches  on  the  west  side  bring 
into  greater  prominence  the  want  of  symmetry  existing  between  the  old 
plan  and  tiie  new. 

*^  When  the  upright  marble  walls  and  central  approaches  shall  be  sub- 
stituted, with  their  broad  landing  places  and  stairways,  canning  the 
steps  far  out  into  the  west  lawn,  the  wide  walks  which  now  converge 
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towards  the  center  will  be  in  harmony  with  them.  At  present  the  nar- 
row and  steep  central  st^s,  being  out  of  proportion  both  to  the  new  plan 
and  the  Capitol  building,  present  a  cramped  and  undignified  api>earanee. 
They  are  also  difficult  of  ascent,  and  dangerous  in  the  winter  months. 
There  is  about  60  feet  of  elevation  to  overcome,  and  whatever  plan  is 
eventually  carried  into  execution  must  of  necessity  follow  these  general 
principles,  so  that  the  walks  now  finished  will  be  in  their  proper  position. 

"  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  terraces,  the  lawns  immedi- 
ately surrounding  them  have  been  left  unchanged,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent uncared  for. 

^^The  severity  of  the  past  winter  being  almost  unprecedented  in  this 
climate,  a  number  of  the  choice  plants  and  trees  were  injured,  but  as  far 
as  possible  they  have  been  replaced. 

"The  general  condition  of  the  shrubbery  is  satisfactory.  The  long 
continued  dry  weather  of  the  present  summer  has  affected  the  growth  to 
some  extent,  but  artificial  watering  is  resorted  to  so  far  as  practicable. 
Just  here  it  may  be  said  that  much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  use 
of  Potomac  water  during  the  day,  claiming  that  it  deprived  the  citizens  of 
Capitol  Hill  of  their  ordinary  supply.  THiile  this  use  of  the  water  on  the 
grounds  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  pressure  to  a  limited  extent,  its 
influence  is  generally  overestimated. 

"  The  grounds  occupy  a  space  equal  to  more  than  eight  squares,  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  water  used  at  one  time  during  the  day  has  not 
exceeded  ten  ordinary  hydrants. 

"There  is  probably  no  equaUy  improved  part  of  the  city  of  the  same 
area  where  less  water  is  used.  But  in  order  to  quiet  the  clamor  the  use 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  has  at  present  been  discontinued  during 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

"The  intense  cold  of  the  winter  caused  some  injury  to  the  roads,  and 
slight  injury  to  the  walk  pavements.  The  latter  are  made  of  Portland 
cement  and  sand,  in  blocks  from  2  to  3  feet  square  and  4  inches  thick, 
cut  entirely  free  from  each  other,  so  that  injury  to  one  does  not  affect 
the  other.  It  was  first  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  stone  on  account  of 
its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  adapted  to  curves  and 
winding  grades,  its  durability,  and  general  good  appearance.  Time 
serves  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  That  laid  five  years  ago 
seems  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  fix>8t  of  last  winter  has  not  done  it 
material  inj  ury.  Some  blocks  were  upheaved,  but  most  of  them  returned 
to  their  positions.  No  greater  injury  was  done  to  this  than  to  stone  flag- 
ging under  similar  conditions ;  and  the  imperfections  appearing  have 
been  promptly  repaired  by  the  contractor,  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
contract. 

"  The  asphalt  road  pavendent  suffered  to  a  greater  extent.  The  intense 
cold  caused  it  to  crack  badly  in  the  east  park.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  principle  governing  the  occurrence  of  these  defects,  except 
in  general  it  can  be  said  that  those  parts  tamped  with  hot  pestles  are 
more  subject  to  injury  than  that  compressed  with  rollers ;  but  it  would 
be  the  part  of  caution  hereafter  to  divide  large  areas,  so  as  to  afford 
opportunities  for  contraction.  The  base  of  cement  concrete  appears  to 
be  uninjured. 

"The  16  per  cent,  reservation  for  three  years,  paving  on  all  contracts 
finished  in  1877,  being  due,  was  paid  after  the  paving  had  been  satisfifto- 
torily  repaired. 

"Ko  pew  road  pavement  was  laid  last  year  or  is  to  be  undertaken  this 
year^  3,318  square  yards  of  artificial  stone  footwalk  have  been  laid;  2,834 
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square  yards  of  this  was  plain  and  484  square  yards  mosaic.  With  what 
is  now  in  progress,  this  will  virtaally  complete  the  walks  upon  the  grounds. 

<^  The  summer-house  on  the  north  side  referred  to  in  the  last  report  has 
been  completed,  and  affords  a  much  needed  resting  place  for  pedestrians. 
The  work  is  substantially  done,  and  the  permanent  vines  and  shrubbery 
are  growing  rapidly. 

<<The  southwest  and  southeast  sides  of  the  park  have  been  inclosed 
with  stone  coping  and  wall  similar  in  design  to  that  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  grounds.  The  material  is  black  granite  from  Maine.  The  incom- 
pleted portion  of  the  east  side  is  now  under  contract,  and  will  be  fin- 
ished this  season. 

<<  Large  granite  piers,  to  be  surmounted  with  bronze  lamps,  and  a  wall 
similar  to  that  built  on  the  northwest  entrance,  is  now  being  erected  at 
the  southwest  entrance  from  Maryland  avenue. 

<^The  walk  entrance  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  has  been  completed 
except  a  small  amount  of  coping  as  far  east  as  the  plaza.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  done  here  until  the  new  arrangement  of  terrace  is  decided  on. 
The  corresponding  entrance  from  Maryland  avenue  is  being  completed 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  improvements  at  this  point  will  be  completed 
during  the  present  season. 

^<  Quite  a  large  amount  of  shrubbery  has  been  purchased  during  the 
year,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statement  of  expenditures. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  this  fjgdl  from  1,500  to  2,000  yards  of 
manure  to  fertilize  the  lawns. 

'^The  office,  sheds,  and  shops  on  the  rented  ground  at  IS'orth  B  street 
and  Delaware  avenue  have  been  moved  to  the  premises  belonging  to  the 
United  States  at  South  Capitol  and  B  streets. 

"The  watchmen  employed  on  the  grounds  have  been  faithful  to  their 
trust,  and  prevented  many  depredations  being  committed,  as  well  as  pre- 
serving good  order.  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  required  to  wear 
uniforms  while  on  duty,  and  be  appointed  special  police  of  the  Metro- 
politan force. 

"There  has  been  expended  $24,  570.81  for  labor  of  men,  including 
$1,245.50  for  horses  and  carts. 

"  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  make  ail  connected  with  this  department 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  their  work.  To  this  end  the  most  deserving 
have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time  as  worthy  of  the  most  time 
and  pay.  The  result  has  been  satisfactory,  and  at  no  previous  time  has 
more  work  been  performed  with  the  same  expenditure  of  money." 

In  relation  to  the  proposed  terrace  I  invite  especial  attention  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  F.  Law  Olmsted,  which  is  herewith  appended. 

EXTENSION  OF  COUBT-HOUSE. 

Work  on  this  extension  was  commenced  immediately  on  the  approval 
of  the  plans,  and  bids  for  the  sandstone  work,  the  bricks  and  bricklay- 
ing were  invited  by  public  advertisement,  the  following  awards  being 
made  to  the  lowest  bidders,  namely :  Sanastone  work  to  Richard  Both- 
well,  for  $17,299;  the  bricks  to  Charles  I.  Davis,  for  $6.70  per  thousand; 
and  the  brick-work,  including  lime  and  sand,  to  Charles  W.  King,  for 
$3.45  per  thousand.  , 

While  this  work  has  been  somewhat  delayed  on  account  of  the  strikes 
among  some  of  the  workmen  employed  by  the  contractors,  and  by  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  rolled-iron  beams,  it  i9  now  making 
satisfactory  progress. 

In  connection  with  this  building,  I  will  state  that  during  the  storm  on 
the  evening  of  June  27  last  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the  roof  was 
blown  0%  and  considerable  damage  done  to  other  portions  of  the  roof. 
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To  prevent  injury  to  the  public  records  thus  exposed  and  interniption 
to  the  courts,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  replace  and  repair  these 
roofs  at  once,  depending  on  Congress  to  provide  means  for  the  expense 
thos  incnrrea.  These  repairs,  together  with  some  others  caused  by  the 
storm,  were  at  once  made  at  a  cost  of  $1,830.70,  for  which  amount  an 
appropriation  should  be  obtained. 

EXTENSION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTING  OFFICE.  / 

The  extension  of  this  building  is  now  ready  for  roofing,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  oi 
Congress. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  excavating  for  the  cellar, 
as  the  ground  was  so  exceptionally  wet  that  a  drain  to  the  main  sewer 
on  KorSi  Capitol  street  had  to  be  constructed. 

On  the  land  at  the  west  of  the  main  building,  recently  purchased  by 
the  government,  has  been  constructed  a  brick  stable.  This  structure 
will  accommodate  twenty  Worses,  and  has  attached  to  one  side  eaid  end 
sheds  for  sheltering  wagons.  The  upper  story  is  now  used  for  forage, 
and  a  portion  may  possibly  be  used  for  storing  material  connected  with 
the  Printing  Office. 

PLANS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriation  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
I  have  made  the  plan  for  tiie  high-school  building,  for  two  District 
school  buildings,  and  for  two  school  buildings  for  the  county.  These 
have  been  approved  by  the  trustees,  and  the  buildings,  I  am  informed, 
are  being  erected.  • 

BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

At  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library  I  have  continued 
in  charge  of  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  this  place,  and  would 
state  that  since  the  last  report  all  the  damage  caused  by  the  fiood  of 
1879  has  been  repaired.  As  quite  extensive  alterations  were  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  lawns  and  walks  to  the  new  grade  of  the  Tiber 
sewer,  advantage  was  taken  at  this  time  to  change  the  central  walk, 
raising  it  some  2  feet  and  narrowing  it.  The  old  Seneca  flag  was  relaid, 
bordered  with  bluestone  edging.  Suitable  steps  were  provided  at  the 
cross-walks  and  where  the  main  walks  cross  the  sewer.  All  the  foot- 
ways south  of  this,  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings,  have  been 
concreted  with  asphalt  in  the  best  manner. 

The  walk  leading  from  the  center  of  the  main  building  to  the  Bar- 
tholdi  fountain  has  been  paved  with  artificial  stone.  During  the  pres- 
ent season  it  is  proposed  to  finish  all  the  footways  surrounding  this 
fountain  and  regrade  the  lawns.  Much  of  this  has  already  been  done, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  completed  before  cold  weather.  The  walks 
are  already  outlined  with  Seneca  bluestone  edging,  and  will  be  paved 
with  asphaltic  concrete. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  pave  the  bowl  of  the  fountain  to  prevent 
filtration.  This  was  done  with  Kpuchatel  mastic,  and  it  appears  to  be 
entirely  water-tight  The  pipes  to  the  lamps  surrounding  the  bowl  of 
the  fountain^  as  well  as  those  on  the  fountain  itself^  have  heen  connected 
with  the  mam  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  These  are  arranged  for  electric 
lighting  from  a  battery  in  the  main  building. 

A  large  amount  of  painting  and  reglazing  has  been  done,  the  tia  roofs 
of  many  of  the  propagating  hpuses  being  replaced  with  glass,  while  the 
metal  roofis  of  all  the  buildings  have  been  painted.    The  houses  on  the 
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south  side  of  Maryland  avenae  have  also  been  pamted.  'So  new  bnild- 
ings  have  been  erected,  except  an  orchid  house  of  iron  construction.  The 
sashes  and  iron  frames  for  the  ventilator  to  the  conservatory  have  not 
yet  been  received,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  factory  of  the  con- 
tractors, Lord  &  Burham,  at  Ironton-on-the-Hudson. 

Statement  ahawing  amounts  expended  from  Jwm  30, 1880,  to  June  30,  1881. 

CAPITOL  BXTENSIOK. 

For  ftmoont  of  pay-rolls  of  mechanics,  labor,  &c |30,301  12 

For  amount  paid  for  paintiiig  material 2,502  85 

For  amount  paid  for  salary  of  Architect 4,500  00 

For  amount  paid  for  plumbing  and  steam-fitting  material 1, 422  70 

For  amount  paid  for  hardware  and  iron 1,514  30 

For  amount  paid  for  disbursing  agent 1,000  00 

For  amount  paid  for  lumber 966  85 

For  amount  paid  for  material  for  covering  fly-doors,  &c 340  42 

For  amount  paid  for  marble  and  granite , 570  10 

For  amount  paid  for  freight  and  express  charges 285  16 

For  amount  paid  for  winding  clocks,  repairing,  &c.,  in  center  building..  100  00 

For  amount  paid  for  stationery 233  07 

For  amount  paid  for  forage 129  48 

For  amount  paid  for  rent  of  carpenters'  and  smiths'  shop •  120  00 

For  amount  paid  for  labor  not  on  pay-rolls,  paid  by  voucher 547  93 

For  amount  paid  for  fresco  painter 2, 500  00 

For  amount  paid  for  nickel  plating 237  00 

For  amoimt  paid  for  cement,  lime,  bricks,  &c 621  90 

For  amount  paid  for  brushes,  soap,  sponge,  &c.,  and  for  cleaning  floors..  556  27 

For  amount  paid  for  fuel  for  shops 9  50 

For  amoimt  paid  for  grate-bars  and  castings 693  09 

For  amount  paid  for  tile ^ 30  96 

For  amount  paid  for  ff alvanized-iron  work  for  skylights 735  30 

For  amount  paid  for  fire  extinguishers 82  00 

For  amount  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  as  being  unavailable  for 

elevator  .- * 7,000  00 

57,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  June  16, 1880 57,000  00 

HEAUNG  APPARATUS,  SENATE. 

For  amount  paid  for  repairs  to  machinery 3,895  41 

For  amount  paid  for  steam  and  water-pipe  fittings 2,813  37 

For  amount  paid  for  vacuum-pump 1 650  00 

For  amount  paid  for  steam-traps 207  00 

For  amount  paid  for  fflass 425  04 

For  amount  paid  for  hardware 39  62 

For  amount  paid  for  fire-bricks 13  50 

For  amount  paid  for  mason  work 220  26 

For  amount  paid  for  brass  castings 352  04 

For  amount  paid  for  laboring  work 476  00 

For  amount  paid  for  transportation 108  56 

For  amount  paid  for  tin  and  galvanized-iron  work 799  20 

10,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  June  16, 1880 10,000  00 

HEATING  APPARATUS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

For  amount  paid  for  hardware  and  tools 517  00 

For  amount  paid  for  transportation 23  00 

For  amount  paid  for  laboring  work 10  00 

For  amount  paid  for  pipe-cutting  machine 450  00 

1,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  June  16, 1880 1,000  00 
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For  amonnt  paid  for  pay-roUs,  saperintendent  of  meters,  and  lamp-lighters .  |4, 198  60 

For  amount  paid  for  gas  cenanmed • 21,753  80 

For  amount  paid  for  gas-bnmers,  chandeliers,  and  globes 283  83 

For  amonnt  paid  for  reffolators 118  00 

For  amonnt  paid  for  wire,  zinc,  and  chemicals  for  electric  battery 1, 814  95 

For  amonnt  paid  for  lamps,  posts,  and  lanterns.... 1,125  37 

For  amonnt  paid  for  freight • 6  7^ 

For  amonnt  paid  for  matches,  &c 118  70 

For  amonnt  paid  for  repairs  to  meter 5  00 

For  amount  to  be  retnnied  to  the  Treasnry , 2,580  93 

32,000  00 

Amonnt  appropriated  June  16, 1880 32,000  00 

CAPITOL  GROUin>S. 

For  amount  paid  for  bluestone  steps  for  Pennsylvania  ayenua  walk 676  99 

For  amount  paid  for  bluestone  steps  for  summer-house.... 250  76 

For  amount  paid  for  Ohio  stone  coping  and  wall 1,459  36 

For  amonnt  paid  for  granite  coping  and  wall  at  First  and  B  streets  south- 
east   3,996  60 

For  amount  paid  for  granite  coping  and  wall  at  First  and  B  streets  south- 
west   8,206  86 

For  amonnt  paid  for  bronze  lanterns 65  56 

For  amount  paid  for  bronze  drinking  fountain ;. 228  50 

For  amount  paid  for  park  lamps 253  02 

For  amount  paid  for  bluestone  seats  and  drinking  fountain 847  86 

For  amount  paid  for  iron  grates  for  Maryland  avenue  walk 297  40 

For  amoimt  paid  for  bronze  work  and  chimes  for  summer-house 264  90 

For  amount  paid  for  iron  gates  for  summer-house 180  00 

For  amount  paid  for  cement,  lime,  and  sand 332  11 

For  amount  paid  for  building  stone 31  75 

For  amonnt  paid  for  brick r 491  47 

For  amount  paid  for  lumber ^ 237  42 

For  amount  paid  for  roofing  tile  and  slate  for  summer-house 374  01 

For  amount  paid  for  freieht  and  hauling 55  51 

For  amount  paid  for  hardware  and  tools 443  63 

For  amount  paid  for  plumbing  material 230  96 

For  amount  paid  for  soil 460  50 

For  amonnt  paid  for  sodding  and  seed 40  91 

For  amount  paid  for  shrubberry  and  plants 968  03 

For  amount  paid  for  manure  and  other  fertilizers 238  10 

For  amount  paid  for  services  of  men  paid  by  vouchers 807  53 

For  amoimt  paid  for  services  of  men  paid  by  pay-roll 24,570  81 

For  amount  paid  for  services  and  expenses  of  F.  L.  Olmsted 2, 133  50 

For  amoimt  paid  for  services  of  draughtsman 104  73 

For  amonnt  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills 158  13 

For  amount  paid  for  rq[>airing  North  B  street 186  81 

For  amount  paid  for  removing  old  material 95  00 

For  amonnt  paid  for  granite  curb 61  45 

For  amount  paid  for  granite  coping  at  entrance  of  B  and  North  Capitol 

streets 124  96 

For  amonnt  paid  for  office  rent,  coal,  stationery,  and  repairs 317  26 

For  amount  paid  for  rent  of  carpenters' shop 120  00 

For  amonnt  paid  for  roofing  tool  house 48  91 

For  amount  paid  for  artificial  stone  pavement 8,633  61 

For  amount  paid  for  mosaic  pavement 1,677  83 

Balance  cash  on  hand 218  09 

60,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  June  16;  1880 60,000,00 
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PATMBirr  OF  BBTAIKBD  PERGBNTAQES. 

aiPd  to  George  W.  lUggs,  September 28, 1880 $4,269  66 

Paid  to  Chranford  &  Hoffimftii.  Augnst  24,  1880 1,723  43 

Paid  to  W.  H.  Groat,  June  30, 1881 218  0» 

Balanoe  on  hand 35  52 

6,246  72 

Amount  appropriated  June  16,  1880 6,246  72 

BNIABGINa  COtmT-HOUSB,  WASHINGTOlff,  D.  O. 

For  amount  of  pay-rolls 474  05 

For  amount  paid  for  plumbing 23  71 

For  amount  paid  for  sewers ^ 861  89 

For  amount  paid  for  excavation 763  72 

For  amount  paid  for  building  stone 1,578  60 

For  amount  paid  for  cellarwaUs 1,528  82 

For  amount  paid  for  cement 424  80 

For  amount  paid  for  iron  beams 579  11 

For  amount  paid  for  advertising : 6  00 

For  amount  paid  for  bricks .« w...  1,212  69 

For  amount  paid  for  transportation 12  00 

For  amount  paid  for  cut  stone '. ^^ 1,000  00 

Amount  available  July  1, 1881 -...^ 108,534  61 

117, 000  00 

Amount  appropriated  February  23, 1881 *--.-......  117,000  00 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  QOVERNMENT  PRINTINO  OFFICE. 

For  amount  of  pay-rolls •  1,771  42 

For  amount  paia  for  lime,  sand,  and  cement 421  06 

For  amount  paid  for  building  stone ....^ 550  00 

For  amount  paid  for  laying  stone 410  10 

For  amount  paid  for  tin  roofing «. « 488  42 

For  amount  paid  for  laying  bncks *m 280  40 

For  amount  paid  for  excavation «..  533  35 

For  amount  paid  for  bricks ^....^ 997  65 

For  amount  paid  for  carting 18  25 

For  amount  paid  for  concreting ....^ 121  00 

For  amount  paid  for  plastering ^ «.«  50  50 

For  amount  paid  for  labor  not  on  pay-rolls,  paid  by  voucher 5499 

For  amount  paid  for  surveying * 2  50 

For  amount  paid  for  plumbing  material .<.  103  18 

For  amount  paid  for  cut-stone  work 93  95 

For  amount  paid  for  sewer 177  16 

For  amount  paid  for  painting 209  50 

For  amount  paid  for  iron  work  for  stalls • 399  20 

For  amount  paid  for  lumber *^*m 622  56 

Amount  available  July  1,  1881 32,694  82 

40,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  June  16, 1880 * ^.  40,000  00 

Very  respectftilly  submitted. 

BDWAED  OLAEK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol. 
Hon.  S.  J.  KiBSiwoOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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832     BEPOET  OP  THE  SECBETAET  OP  THE  INTEBIOB. 

October  1, 1881. 

Sir:  When  the  new  wings  of  the  Capitol  had  been  bnilt,  much  of  its  due  value  was 
evidently  lost  because  of  the  incon^raoas  objects  by  which  it  was  sorronnded  and  the 
nnfavorable  oircomstanoes  under  which  it  had  to  be  observed.  Conflpress  then  ordered 
the  demolition  of  the  nearest  a^aoent  buildings  and  a  design  to  be  prepared  for  a 
suitable  la^ng  out  of  an  enlargea  Capitol  ground. 

At  this  time  the  earth  thrown  out  from  the  foundations  having  been  heaped  up 
within  ffeometrio  outlines  andL  grassed  over,  had  be^un  to  be  known  as  the  terrace. 
In  the  cmnate  of  Washington  a  semblance  or  turf  laid  on  a  steep  formal  bank  is  often 
for  long  periods  as  devoid  of  verdure  or  of  any  quality  of  beauty  or  architectural 
dignity  as  a  dust-heap.  Under  the  most  favoralue  circumstances  it  must  appear 
but  a  shabby  mak^hiit  for  a  terrace  suited  to  the  situation  and  adapted,  as  such 
a  terrace  would  be.  to  support  and  augment  the  grand  effect  of  so  august  a  structure 
as  the  Capitol.  The  term  thus  rather  suggests  wnat  is  left  lacking  tlum  what  is  sup- 
plied by  tne  earthwork  in  question. 

At  once  impressed  with  this  consideration^  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  asked  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  laying  out  the  ground  my  first  step  was  to  ask  your  assent,  as 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  intrt^uction  of  a  feature  at  the  base  of  the  building 
designed  to  remedy^ this  defect.  Tour  assent  havthfi;  been  promptly  and  cordially 
given,  and  the  general  character  of  the  structure  for  tne  purpose  provisionally  agreed 
upon,  the  entire  plan  of  the  grounds  was  afterwards  worked  out  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  it. 

Before  presenting"  the  plan  to  the  Joint  committee  of  Congfess  having  oversight  of 
the  work,  scaffolds  were  set  up  to  indicate  the  dimensions  ofthe  proposed  terrace  and 
to  aid  Judgment  of  its  effect  on  the  building.  The  committee,  after  taking  coonsel 
with  you,  called  in,  also,  with  reference  to  the  particular  question  of  the  terrace,  your 
venerable  predecessor,  Mr.  Walters,  and  the  then  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Potter, 
both  of  whom  warmly  supported  tne  proposition. 

After  prolonged  consideration  the  entire  plan  was  approved  and  ftivorably  reported 
by  the  committee  without  a  dissenting  voice  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Congress. 

Photographic  copies  ofthe  plan  and  the  prospeclive  sketch  ofthe  ten»ce  have 
since  been  widely  dislaribcited.  In  the  several  years  that  they  have  been  under  review 
but  one  criticism  is  known  to  have  been  drawn  out.  It  assumes  that  the  terrace 
would  iivjnriously  intercept  views  ofthe  lower  part  of  the  Capitol  building  as  it  now 
stands.  If  the  assumption  were  sound  it  should  have  condemned  the  entire  plan  of 
the  ffroimds,  since  mainly  carried  into  execution.  To  understand  its  unsounm&ess  it 
neecb  to  be  considered  that  the  frill  proportions  and  beauty  of  a  great  building  like 
the  Capitol  can  only  be  comprehended  m>m  a  distance  at  which  its  various  parts  will 
fihU  into  a  satisfactory  perspective  Accordingly,  in  planning  the  grounds,  after  de- 
termining as  before  stated  upon  the  general  charactor  of  the  terrace,  the  next  stop 
was,  agam  in  consultation  with  you  as  the  Architect,  to  fix  uxK>n  twelve  points  of  view 
from  which  the  Capitol  would  be  seen  to  advantage  in  as  many  different  aspects.  The 
routo  and  grade  of  the  various  roads  and  walks  leading  in  firom  the  sevem  points  of 
entrance  detormined  by  the  abutting  streets ;  the  shaping  of  the  surface  elsewhere 
and  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  planning  of  the 
torrace  in  more  detail,  was  then  detormined  in  studious  adjustment  to  these  points  of 
View,  care  being  taken,  of  course,  that  no  part  of  the  building  should  be  undesirably 
Obscured  from  any  one  of  them. 

To  accomplish  the  object  the  torrace  was  so  designed  that  its  upper  line  woold,  at 
eritical  points,  be  a  few  inches  below  the  height  of  the  present  eartnworks,  and  thes^ 
from  any  point  at  which  a  pleasing  fiill  view  of  the  CMiitol  can  be  had,  will  be  found 
to  barely  obscure  the  granito  base  stones  upon  which  the  marble  waUs  of  the  Capitol 
rest.  Ail  examination  of  the  premises  can  thus  easily  be  made  by  any  one  interested 
which  will  show  the  alleged  objection  to  be  g^rouodless. 

Considering  that  the  motive  which  has  mainly  controlled  the  outlay  of  more  than 
ton  millions  of  dollars  on  the  Capitol  is  that  of  investing  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court  with  suitable  dignity  and  beauty,  it  will  be  found  that  tl^  sum  re- 
quired for  adding  the  proposed  terrace  will,  as  the  entire  structure  now  stands,  accom- 
plish more  to  that  end  than  an  equal  amount  has  done  anywhere  heretofore  expended 
on  it. 

Por  example,  the  torrace  being  supplied: 

Pirst.  The  westom  front  of  the  building  will  appear  as  standing  on  a  much  firmer 
base,  and  thus  gain  greatly  in  the  supreme  qualities  of  stability,  endurance,  and  repose. 

Second.  The  marble  mass,  being  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  as  well  as  more  firmly 
planted,  will  no  longer  be  overpowered  and  as  it  were  put  out  of  countenance  by  its 
crowning  feature,  the  dome. 

Third.  The  opportunity  of  the  higher  relative  elevation,  the  more  genial  exposnr^ 
and  the  &r-spreading,  varied,  and  charming  landscape  of  the  Potomac  front,  now  loss 
to  most  who  visit  the  Capitol,  will  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  freedom  of  tne  west  side  from  the  dbturbance  of  carriages,  and  the  imme- 
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diate  presence  of  a  foreground  harmonious  in  forms  and  color  with  the  distant  Yirginia 
horizon. 

Fourth.  The  lareer  part  of  the  city,  the  Executive  M  ansion  and  the  other  govern- 
ment huildings  will  no  longer  appear  to  tail  oft*  to  the  rear  of  the  Capitol,  but  what 
has  been  considered  its  rear  will  be  recognized  as  its  more  dignified  and  stately  front. 

Fifth.  Yet  another  gain  is  to  be  accomplisherl  by  the  terrace,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  perhaps  as  readily  to  be  appreciated  in  advance  as  those  above  enumerated, 
but  which  is  assured  by  much  experience.  It  is  the  augmentation  of  architectural 
effect  in  a  structure  of  classic  style,  where  there  stands  interposed  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  ground  a  considerable  feature,  partaking  of  its  leading  characteristics  and 
extending  it«  material,  yet  carrying  up  toward  it  some  outgrowths  as  it  were  of  nat- 
ural decoration.  So  seldom  has  anything  been  done  with  us  to  secure  this  advantage, 
and  it  seems  so  little  a  matter  of  familiar  knowledge,  that  it  is  available  that  I  will 
add  to  my  assertion  of  it,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  report,  the  evidence  of  two  out 
of  many  masters  of  art  who  might  be  quoted  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  advantages  of  the  terrace  as  planned  otherwise  than  with  a  view  to  archi- 
tectural effect,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  two  only : 

First.  The  increased  couvenience  which  it  wm  offer  to  all  visiting  the  Capitol,  com- 
ing from  the  west  on  foot. 

Second.  The  provision  which  it  will  affordof  spacious,  dry,  fireproof,  and  o^iherwise 

secure  and  suitable  exterior  vaults  for  the  storing,  handling,  and  using  of  coal  and 

all  other  supplies  needed  for  the  business  of  the  Capitol,  but  which  cannot  be  brought 

within  its  walls  proper,  without  also  bringing  dirt,  noise,  and  confusion  too  near  its 

halls  and  offices. 

Respectfully, 

FRED'K  LAW  OLMSTED, 

Landscape  Architect, 

Edward  Ciark,  Esq., 

Architect  of  the  Capitol, 


NOTE. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  (in  the  introduction  to  Quentin  Durward)  observed : 

"  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sites  the  intervention  of  architectural  decoration 
seems  necessary  to  relieve  the  naked  tamenessof  a  large  house  planted  by  itself  in  the 
midst  of  a  lawn,  which  looks  as  much  unconnected  with  all  around  as  if  it  had  walked 
out  of  town  upon  an  airing."  And  again:  "I  am  content  to  subscribe  to  the  best 
qualified  judge  of  our  time  [he  refers  toTwedale  Price],  who  thinks  the  neighborhood 
of  a  stately  mansion  requires  some  more  ornate  embellishments  than  can  be  derived 
from  meager  accompany  men  ts  of  grass  and  gravel." 

Robert  Kerr,  professor  of  architecture  in  King's  College,  lays  it  down  as  established, 
that  ''for  a  building  of  classic  design  on  a  grand  scale,  a  considerable  amount  of 
Italian  landscape  gardening  ought  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ple of  stately  seventy  which  is  enthroned  in  the  building  as  the  center  of  the  com- 
position. 

**The  essential  character  [of  ^ood  work  in  this  respect]  is  always  the  same — that  of 
a  symmetric  composition  in  which  the  architectui*esque  principle  governs  the  primary 
features.  *  *  *  In  other  words,  the  primary  features  will  be  terraces,  flights  of 
steps,  basins,  fountains,  sculptures,  &c." 
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Government  Hospital  fob  the  Insane, 

Near  Washington^  2>.  (/.,  October  1, 1881. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  law  establishing  this  hospital,  the  Board 
of  Visitors  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  their  twenty-sixth  annual  report. 

The  following  tables  give  a  synopsis  of  the  movements  of  the  popula- 
tion and  operations  of  the  hospital  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881 : 


Summary, 


RenMininff  JuneSO,  1880 

Admitted  anriog  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1881 . 

Whole  number  under  treatment 


Recovered  . . 
Improved . . . 
Unimproved 
Died 


Total  discharged  and  died. 
Remaining  Jane  80, 1881 . . . 


Males.    I  Females. 


601 
161 


852 


62 
27 


68 


152 


700 


206 
62 


268 


43 


225 


Totals. 


807 
223 


1,120 


10 

72 

9 

36 

6 

6 

18 

81 

195 


925 


Admismons  and  discharges. 


BBMAiifiKQ  Jims  30,'  1880. 

A«««  C  White... 

^"°y {colored.. 

-KT^rrrr  C  WhitC  .  .  . 

^^""y I  Colored.. 

Marine  Hospital  service {Sloi^!: 

-»^*i^« {SSr*^:; 


Males. 


Females. 


601 


Totals. 


3 
...... 

3 

467 
43 

146 
67 

208 

206 

8 
379 

1 
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Adwnsriaus  and  ^BtJuttfet — Continiied. 


Aumrijui  DVBOio  thb  tkab  1S80-*81. 


CWliH©.. 
i  Colored. 


<  White... 
I  Colored..! 


CWbfte.. 
I  Colored.. 


Vmrj 

Marine  Httqrftal  Serrfee 

civfl  lift JSw; 

UVDKB  TBKATMUT  DfTHDO  THB  TKAK. 


Army, 
Nary. 


CWhite... 
)  Colored.. 

CWhite... 
(Colored.. 


Harine  HotpttAl  Servioe {colored!! 

ci^iu* " {SSS^: 


Aimj 
Nary 


DISCHABOBD  DUBDIO  THB  YZAR—SeeoV^red. 

CWhite... 
(Colored.. 


CWhite... 
(Colored.. 


Uulii.Hon>italServloe {cS^JSai: 

ciTuiift {Z^s^: 


Army 
Nary 


DISOUABaBD  DUBDIO  THB  TBAB— Jffiproved. 

CWhite.. 
{Colored. 


CWhite... 
I  Colored.. 


Marine  Hotpltal  Service {SSw 


civiiiifo {^^:: 

DISOHABOBD  DUBING  THB  TEAR— Unimproved. 

A^-  CWhite... 

•^™y {Colored.. 

v.^  CWhite... 

^*^ >  Colored.. 

Marine  Hotpitol  Serrlce IcifoiSd:: 

ci^ufe Ic^fditi:: 


DBCBABBD  DUBIKG  THB  TBAB. 


Army. 
Navy  . 


CWhite.. 
( Colored. 


CWhite... 
(Colored.. 


Marine  Hon»ital  Service {c^^V, 

^*-""'* {c^'Uti:: 


20 


44 


8 


8 


ICl 


8S2 


82 


27 


88 


43 

18 


61 


180  < 

751 


5 

4 


6 
8 


5 
1 


12 
6 


204 


0 


0 


6 


18 


10 


0 


18 


tl 

U 

7 

144 


828 
54 
15 


1,120 


72 


44 
8 

8 
82 


86 


81 
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AdmUHons  and  di$€harge$ — Continiied. 


BB3IAINIMQ  JDKB  80,  1881. 

A«««  C  White... 

-^™y {Colored.. 

T*.__  C  White... 

"*^ {Colored.. 

Marine  Hospital  Service {c^J^di! 

civflM'o {SJJSd.: 


Hales. 


435 
10 


42 
2 


8 
2 


153 
48 


445 

44 

10 
201 


700 


Females. 


Totals. 


161 
61 


8 


222 


225  i- 


448 


44 


10 


423 


025 


KOTB 1.— Of  the  423  from  civil  life  remaininflr  at  the  end  of  the  year  383  were  indigent  residents  of 
the  District  of  Colomhia,  21  were  indigent  non*residents,  and  2  were  non-resident  criminals. 

N OTB  2. — ^There  were  10  less  persons  than  eases  under  treatment  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  by  reason 
of  8  readmiasions  and  two  transfers  firom  **  independent "  to  **  indigent." 

Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Date. 


Jnly,  1880 

August  1880... 
September,  1880 
October,  1880... 
November,  1880 
December,  1880 
January,  1881 .. 
February,  1881 . 
March,  1881 .... 

April,  1881 

Hay,  1881 

June,  1881 


Admitted. 


I 


15 
13 
0 
12 
11 
11 
10 
17 
11 
12 
18 
22 


161 


4 
5 
6 
6 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
2 
5 
9 


62 


o 
H 


10 
18 
15 
18 
14 
15 
15 
23 
18 
14 
28 
81 


228 


18 
5 
0 

15 
6 
2 
6 
1 
5 

18 
7 
7 


80 


I 


3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
8 
5 


25 


Discharged. 


16 

10 

11 

16 

7 

4 

8 

2 

5 

13 

10 

12 


114 


Died. 


4 
3 
6 
6 
6 
4 
7 
4 
4 
10 
7 
2 


68 


1 

0 
3 
4 
0 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 


3 


5 
3 
9 

10 
6 
6 
8 
6 
5 

12 
9 
2 


18    81 


«« 


21 
13 
20 
26 
13 
10 
16 
8 
10 
25 
19 
14 


196 


Phyaioal  condition  of  those  who  died. 


Apoplexy 

Apoplexy  (epileptic) 

Aspnyxia  ^accidental) 

Bngnfs  disease 

Bum  (self-inflicted) 

Cancer  (of  pancreas) 

Cardiac  disease 

Cirrhosis  of  liver,  with  cholestenemia. 

Diarrhoea 

Erysipelas 

Exnanstion  of  acute  mania 

Exhaustion  of  chronic  mania 

Fracture  of  neck  of  femur 

Intussusception  (intestinal) 


1 

10 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Old  age 1 

Organic  disease  of  brain 18 

Organic  disease  of  brain  and  spinal 

cord 3 

Osteo-sarcoma  (of  thigh) 1 

Paresis 11 

Peritonitis,  acute.... 1 

Pernicious  fever 1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 12 

Pulmonary  oedema 1 

Typo-malarial  fever 1 

Total "isi 


Duration  of  i^  mental  dieeaee  of  thoee  who  dM. 


Less  than  three  months 4 

Three  to  six  months 3 

Six  months  to  one  year 1 

One  year 11 


Ten  years «. 2 

Eleven  years 1 

Twelve  years 4 

Thirteen  years 4 


1 
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Two  years 


Three  years 6 

Fonryears 1 

Five  yeais " 4 

Six  years 6 

Seven  years. 3 

Eight  years 2 

Nine  years 2 


15  I  Fourteen  years 2 


Fifteen  years 3 

Sixteen  years 1 

Seventeen  years 3 

Twenty  years 1 

Total 81 


Duration  of  disfose  on  admission. 


LESS  THA5  BIX  MONTHS. 


Army. 


C  White.. 
I  Colored.. 


C  White-. 
{  Colored., 


LESS  THAN  ONE  TEAR. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Hospital  Seirice 
CirUlife 


C  White . . 
I  Colored. 


5  White... 
}  Colored.. 


C  White... 
\  Colored. . 


ONE  TO  TWO  TEAB8. 


CWhite... 
(  Colored. . 


Army. 
Navy. 


CWhite... 
}  Colored.. 


C  White . . 
I  Colored. 


Marine  Hospital  Service {c^^V. 

Civil  life 


OVkB  TWO  TEARS. 


Army. 
Navy. 


CWhite... 
I  Colored.. 


CWhite  . 
I  Colored. 


CWhite... 
( Colored.. 


Marine  Hospital  Service {c^l^'. 

CivUlife 


C  White . . . 
(Colored.. 


OVBB  THBEE  TSABS. 


Army. 
Navy. 


CWhite... 
(  Colored.. 


CWhite... 
I  Colored.. 


Marine  Hospital  Service {colored!! 

Civil  life 


CWhite... 
( Colored.. 


Males. 


23 
2 


.^                                                                CWhite...        7 
Na^ {Colored 

Marine  Hospital  Service 

Civil  life 


20 
13 


11 


CWhite...        1 
i  Colored.. 


17 


1 
1 

17 

4 


8 
1 


25 
7 
8 

42 


11 


2 
2 


17 


2 
21 


77 


16 


43 


6 


Females. 


11 
6 


4 
3 


8 
3 


5 
3 


17 


11 


8 


18 


11 


Totals. 


26 

7 

3 

50 


11 
1 
2 
9 


17 
3 
2 

82 


13 


95 


23 


54 


14 
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Duration  of  disease  on  admission — Continued. 


OVER  FOUB  TEARS. 


Army. 
Navy . 


C  White... 
I  Colored.. 

C  White... 
}  Colored.. 


Marine  Hospital  Service {cSored" 

c^^^^« {^oiS^d:: 


FIVE  TO  TEN  YEARS. 


Army. 
Navy. 


C  White . . 
( Colored. 

(  White . . 
I  Colored. 


Marine  Hospital  Service {Sored* 

Ci-illi'e \^^' 


TEX  TO  TWEKTT  TEARS. 

Armv  5  White., 

-^""y {colored. 


Navy 


C  White.., 
( Colored.. 


Marine  Hospital  Service i  Colored* 

c''""^" ■ {cS^:: 


OVER  TWEKTT  TEARS. 


Army. 
Navy. 


C  White... 
}  Colored.. 

C  White... 
\  Colored . . 


Marine  Ho«.it«l  Service {SaJJld:: 

o-ii"^" {c^^V. 


Males. 


4 
2 


3 


2 
1 


6 


3 


8 


8 


3 


Females. 


6 
2 


7 
1 


8 


^ 


8 


TotaL 


16 


8 


223 


Table  showing  the  nativity,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  5,163  cases  treated. 


NATIVE  BORN. 

District  of  Colombia 560 

New  York 385 

Maryland 364 

Virginia 367 

Pennsylvania 274 

137 

121 

58 

49 

44 

49 


Ohio 
Massachnsett'S  .. 

Maine 

Illinois 

Connecticut  .... 
New  Hampshire 


FOREIGN  BORN. 

Ireland 1,071 

Germany 715 

England 127 

51 

44 

38 

15 

22 

14 

10 

12 


France 
Canada  ..... 
Scotland  ... 
Switzerland 

Italy 

Denmark... 

Norway 

Sweden 
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Table  skaunng  the  noHvUjf,  4^, — Continaed. 


NATIVE  BORN. 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Missouri 

Bhode  Island 

Delaware 

North  Carolina . . . 

Alabama 

South  Carolina . . 

Iowa 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia... 

Kansas 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

Choctaw  Nation. 

Colorado 

Arkansaa 


40 

37 

30 

36 

25 

20 

24 

21 

15 

14 

1» 

7 

9 

4 

9 

9 

5 

6 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 


Total 2,752 


FOREIGN  BORN. 


Poland 

Bnssia 

Austria 

Nova  Scotia 

Spain 

Holland 

Wales 

Portugal 

Hungary 

Mexico 

Saxony 

Malta 

Cyprus 

Belgium 

Buenos  Ayree 

Costa  Rica 

Bavaria 

Sicily 

British  Columbia  .... 
British  Possessions... 
East  Indies  (British). 
West  Indies  (British) . 
West  Indies^  Hayti . . , 
New  Brunswick ..-.., 

Cuba 

Sandwich  Islands.... 

China 

Coast  of  AMca 


11 
6 
5 
9 
4 
6 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Native  bom  . 
Foreign  bom 
Unknown 


Total 2,206 

2.752 

2,206 

205 


Total 5,163 


FORM  OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Mania,  acute 

Muila,  chronio 

Melancholia 

Dementia 

Dementia,  senile 

Paresis 

Dipsmnania..... 

Tjphomanla  (Bell*s  dls> 

J) 


1,828 

750 

578 

1,268 

54 

55 

841 


'9 


60 
67 
60 
80 
2 
10 
10 


o 
H 


1,878 

816 

688 

1,293 

56 

65 

851 


Kleptomania 
Nymphomla . 
Imbecility . . . 
Opiam  eaters 
Not  Insane. . . 

Total... 


\i 

ll 

dmlt 
"ing 

H 

<^ 

8 

'9 

8 

80 

4 

11 

4 

4,940 

228 

t 

g 


8 

8 

48 

11 
4 


6^10 


COMPLICATIOKS  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


BpUepsy 

Apoplexy 

ParalTsis 

Snldoal  dimosltlon . . . 
Homicidal  mspositlon 


268 

17 

285 

2 

2 

108 

14 

122 

126 

18 

180 

45 

5 

10 

Periodicity 

Puerperal  state 

Catalepsy 

KostalKla .... 

Poat  febrile  condition 


40 

n 

44 
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As  far  as  ooald  be  ascertained,  the  volunteers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
under  treatment  daring  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1881,  entered  the 
service  from  the  following  States : 


New  York 

Ohio 

FennsylTanift 

Indiana 

Michigan 

niinoM 

Witfoonsin 

Missonri 

Connectdcnt 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

Vermont 

Maryluid 

Maasachuaetto 

New  Jersey: 


Army. 


48 

28 

20 

22 

11 

16 

12 

4 

8 

6 

1 

7 

18 

6 


Navy. 


Total 


48 

28 

90 

22 

11 

16 

12 

4 

8 

6 

1 

7 

16 

6 


Maine 

Nebraska 

Delaware 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

California 

New  Mexico... 

Kentucky « 

Wesl^  Virginia. 
Unknown 

Total 


Army. 

Navy. 

7 
2 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 

i* 

Total. 


7 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 


Tabular  staiemenU  of  ^  Ume  of  lift  at  which  the  5,163  persons  treoited  since  Ihe  opening  of 

the  Institution  became  insane. 

Under  10  years 83 

Between  10  and  15  years ^ 55 

15  and  20  years :)23 

20  and  25  years 943 

25  and  30  years 1,038 

30  and  35  years 909 

35  and  40  years 600 

40  and  45  years 397 

45  and  50  years 273 

50  and  60  years 254 

60  and  70  years 143 

70  and  80  years 50 

80  and  90  years 7 

Unknown 84 

Not  insane 4 

Total 5,163 

PriviUe  patients, 

TotaL 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 6  males,    9  females. .  15 

Beceived  dnring  the  year 7  males,    4  females..  11 

Whole  number  nnder treatment 13  males,  13  females..  26 

Discharged  dnring  the  year 4  males,    5  females..    9 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  l^e  year 9  males,    8  females..  17 
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The  namber  of  admissions,  which  was  223,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  two  previous  years,  but  the  number  remaining  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  925,  as  well  as  the  number  under  treatment  during 
the  year,  1,120,  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  report.  As  the  hospitlj 
becomes  a  permanent  home  for  the  most  of  those  who  do  not  recover, 
it  is  to  be  exi>ected  that  the  number  of  inmates  will  slowly  increase. 
The  daily  average  number  under  treatment  was  896.  Bather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  discharges,  indudiog  deaths,  have  been  recoveries,  and 
the  deaths,  81  in  number,  have  been  a  little  more  tiian  7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  treated. 

Throughout  the  year  the  hospital  has  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  epi- 
demic disease  or  extensive  disaster,  which  while  it  is  not  different  from 
its  usual  record  is  none  the  less  a  subject  for  congratulation  and  thank- 
fulness. In  a  community  of  nearly  1,000  insane  persons  the  possibili- 
ties of  accident  or  outbreak  are  many  and  are  a  source  of  daily  anxie^ 
to  the  officers  in  charge  j  indeed,  when  we  take  into  account  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  house,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  really  seri- 
ous trouble  has  hitherto  occurred  in  our  hospitaL 

The  recently-erected  buildings  for  specisd  classes  have  afforded  great 
relief  to  our  overcrowded  wards,  and  another  yearns  test  of  their  prac- 
tical working  has  only  couflrmed  the  opinion  that  in  some  such  provis- 
ion for  the  quiet  classes  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
great  social  problem  of  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  Startling  events 
of  almost  daily  occurrence  show  that  it  is  unsafe  to  have  them  at  large 
in  the  community;  humanity  protests  that  they  shall  not  be  left  neg- 
lected in  almshouses ;  what  is  wanted  for  them  is  care  in  comfortable 
but  inexpensive  homes  connected  with  our  present  curative  establish- 
ments for  the  insane. 

So  many  requests  have  been  received  for  information  about  the  new 
buildings  from  those  interested  in  the  erection  of  similar  structures  else- 
where, that  we  have  inserted  in  this  report  the  ground  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  relief  building,  so-called,  which  we  think  will  convey  the 
information  desired.  This  is  a  building,  with  outer  and  interior  walls 
of  brick,  constructed  and  furnished  at  a  time  when  both  labor  and  ma- 
terial were  exceptionally  low,  and  the  whole  expenditure  did  not  exceed 
$250  i)er  patient  for  the  number  now  occupying  it.  Allowing  ttiat  this 
would  be  an  unsafe  figure  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  at  present  prices, 
as  it  certainly  would,  still  it  is  demonstrable  that  accommodations  which 
are  all  that  are  needed  for  the  comfortable  care  of  the  mild  cases  of  in- 
sanity can  be  provided  at  an  expense  for  furnished  buildings  of  less 
than  $500  per  patient. 

When  it  shall  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  States  to  care  for  all 
their  insane,  taking  them  out  of  the  town  and  county  almshouses,  plac- 
ing them  in  homes  connected  with  the  existing  hospitals,  and  giving 
them  workshops  and  tillage  lands,  it  will  be  a  greater  advance  in  their 
treatment  than  any  that  has  been  made  since  the  earnest  philanthropy 
of  Miss  Dix  flrst  called  attention  to  t^e  cx>ndition  of  this  unfortunate 
class  and  created  so  many  of  our  present  hospitals ;  which  was  a  noble 
charity  and  meant  for  all,  but  practically  it  has  been  found  that  the  lib- 
eral and  expensive  provision  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  admirable  and 
necessary  as  it  is  for  a  part,  has  proved  so  great  a  tax  that  no  State  has 
thus  far  been  willing  to  provide  such  elaborate  asylums  for  the  whole. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  farm  and  garden  products,  with  tiieir 
estimated  value : 

AsparagQB,  1,990  banoheSy  at  6  cents $119  40 

Apples,  76  bushels,  at  75  cents S7  00 

Apricots,  i  bosheli  at|5 , 2  50 
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Beans  (lima),  219  bashels.  at|l $219  00 

Beans  (string),  80^  bushels,  at  75  cents 60  37 

Beef  (fresh),  3,:^36  pounds,  at  7^  cents 250  20 

Beets,  683  bushels,  at  50  cents 341  60 

Beets,  1,050  bunches,  at  4  cents 42  00 

Beets  (greens),  71  barrels,  at  $1 .^ 71  00 

Blackberries,  275  quarts,  at  10  cents ^ .'. 27  50 

Cabbages,  12,681  heads,  at  8  cents 1,014  40 

Cabbages,  74  barrels,  at  $1 74  00 

Carrots,  2,328  bunches,  at  3  cents 69  84 

Celery,  7,991  heads,  at  4  cents 319  64 

Chickens,  21+8  dozens,  at$4 87  33 

Cucumbers,  2,654,  at  1  cent 26  54 

Cherries,  54  bushels,  at  13 , 162  00 

Currants,  170  quarts,  at  15  cents 25  50 

Com  (green),  970^  dozen  ears,  at  12  cents 117  47 

Cantaloupes,  1,228,  at  5  cents 61  40 

Ducks,  lO-iV^lozens,  at  $5 50  42 

Eggs,  2,957iJ  dozens,  at  16  cents 473  25 

Egg  plants,  2,973,  at  3  cents 89  19 

Figs,  109  quarts,  at  20  cents 21  80 

Geese,  26,  at  $1 26  00 

Gooseberries,  470  quarts,  at  15  cents 70  50 

Grapes,  16,800  pounds,  at5  cents 840  00 

Honey,  15  pounds,  at  12  cents 1  80 

Kale,  190  barrels,  at  $1.50 285  00 

Lettuce.  8,632  heads,  at  2  cents 172  64 

Leeks,  29,193  heads,  at  1  cent 291  93 

Milk,  43,753  gallons,  at  25  cents 10,938  25 

Onions,  53  bushels,  at|l 53  00 

Onions,  2,474  bunches,  at  5  cents 123  70 

Onions  (sets),  4  bushels,  at  $8 32  00 

Oyster  plants,  1,785  bunches,  at  6  cents 107  10 

Parsley,  4,991  bunches,  at  3  cents 149  73 

Parsnips,  305  bushels,  at$l 305  00 

Peppers,  2bn8hels,  at|l 2  00 

Pease,  189 bushels,  at$l 189  00 

Pears,  20^  bushels,  at  $3 60  75 

Pork,  22,376 pounds,  at7cent8 1,566  32 

Pigeons,  65,  at  25  cents 16  25 

Potatoes  (Irish),  165^  bushels,  at75cents 124  12 

Potatoes  (sweet),  672  bushels,  at  50  cents 336  00 

Pumpkins,  50  cart-loads,  at|2 100  00 

Peaches,  62i  bushels,  at  $1.25 77  81 

Quinces,  64  bushels,  at  $3 192  00 

Raddishes,  1,023  bunches,  at  3  cents 30  69 

Badish  (horse),  522  pounds,  at  8  cents 41  76 

Rhubarb,  653  pounds,  at  3  cents 19  59 

Raspberries,  144  quarts,  at  20  cents 28  80 

Strawberries,  3,880  quarts,  at  12i  cents 485  00 

Spinach,  44  barrels,  at$l 44  00 

Squash  (summer),  3,784,  at  2  cents 75  68 

Squash  (turban),  389  pounds,  at  3  cents 11  67 

Squash  (turban),  41  barrels,  at  $3.50 143  60 

Turkeys,  2,  at  $1.50 3  00 

Turnips,  223  bushels,  at50cent8 Ill  50 

Tomatoes,  l,051f  bushels,  at  50  cents 525  87 

Veal,  286  pounds,  at  8  cents 22  88 

Watermelons,  22,  at  6  cents 1  32 

Total 21,389  49 

The  following  are  the  products  that  were  oonsamed  on  the  farm,  and 
consequently  are  not  a  part  of  the  profits : 

Com  (shelled),  400  bushels,  at  60  cents $240  00 

Com(fodder,  green),  12  acres,  at$35 420  00 

Com(rodder,  dry),  26  ton8,at$15 376  00 

Grass  pasturage 800  00 

Grass  (green),  8acres,at$30 240  00 

Hay,250  tons,  at$20 6,000  00 
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Mangel-worzel,112ton8,  at  $15 %l,Gf^  00 

Rye  (green),  5  acres,  at  $30 150  00 

Rutabaga,  173  bushels,  at  45  cents 77  bS 

Straw  (rye),  15  tons,  at  |15 225  00 

Total 9.207  85 

The  farm  is  now  moderately  remunerative  and  affords  employment  to 
many  of  our  inmates.  On  the  whole  its  production  is  satisfactory.  The 
forage  crops  are  large  and  are  consumed  on  the  place.  The  fruit  crop 
is  increasing  and  adds  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  table  in  its  season.  The 
vegetable  garden  can  usually  be  relied  on  throughout  most  of  the  year 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  amount  of  milk  produced  last  year  was 
43,753  gallons,  giving  a  daily  consumption  of  about  120  gallons.  With 
proper  shelter  lor  the  herd  it  is  probable  that  the  production  can  be  car- 
ried up  to  150  gallons  daily,  which  will  afford  a  liberal  supply  of  this 
best  nutriment  for  the  agea  and  infirm  who  constitute  so  large  a  x)ro- 
portion  of  the  insane.  What  we  consider  the  advantages  of  the  farm, 
in  addition  to  its  product^},  are,  that  it  offers  varied  occupation  not 
otherwise  so  satisfactorily  afforded,  gives  space  for  walks  and  recrea- 
tion to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates,  and  is  the  most  salubrious  of 
all  possible  surroundings  for  so  extensive  a  pile  of  buildings.  In  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  summers  of  this  latitude  it  is  restful  and  invigorating 
to  come  from  the  stifling  pavements  of  the  city  upon  our  green  lawns 
and  feel  the  wind  blowing  from  the  river.  The  pleasing  variety  of 
country  fields  and  woods  is  a  relief  to  the  necessarily  monotonous  life 
of  the  insane,  and,  while  such  ample  grounds  show  a  most  liberal  pro- 
vision of  the  government  for  her  insane,  they  are  none  too  large,  nor 
will  the  variety  afforded  by  a  few  hundred  acres  seem  too  great  to  those 
who  must  perforce  find  in  them  the  limit  of  their  world. 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1883,  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  in  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  of  the  insane  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Eevenue  Gutter  Service,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  become 
insane  since  their  entry  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  are  indigent,  and  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $202,500. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  the 
hospital  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  an  average  number  of  not 
less  than  900  of  the  indigent  insane  belonging  to  the  above  classes,  and 
that  the  cost  per  patient  will  be  $225 ;  this  includes  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  hospital  except  those  for  special  repairs  and  improvements.  As 
the  number  of  patients  under  treatment  at  the  close  of  the  hist  fiscal 
year  was  925,  and  is  still  increasing,  it  is  possible  that  the  above  will 
prove  an  underestimate  in  numbers  and  consequently  in  amount. 

It  is  asked  that  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  some  years  be 
continued ;  that  not  exceeding  $1,000  of  the  appropriation  for  support 
may  be  expended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  patients  to 
their  friends;  also,  that  the  permission  which  is  now  granted  to  the  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers'  Homes  be  extended  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  viz,  to  dispose  of  hospital  products  and  articles  manufactured 
by  the  inmates  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital. 

2.  For  general  repairs  and  improvements,  $10,000. 

This  annual  expenditure  is  necessary  to  prevent  deterioration  in  the 
hospital,  and  is  true  economy  in  the  proper  care  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds ;  it  is  the  amount  usually  estimated,  and  is  the  same  as  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year.' 
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3.  For  special  improvements,  viz,  a  supply  of  pure  water,  increased 
accommodations  for  hay,  stock,  and  farm  implements;  a  detached 
kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus,  with  scullery;  fire- walls  between  sec- 
tions; a  mortuary  building;  in  all,  $38,500. 

No  special  improvement  has  been  asked  in  this  estimate  that  has  not 
been  considered  essential  to  the  continued  welfare  of  the  hospital,  and 
certainly  there  is  none  more  so  than  a  full  supply  of  pure  water  for  all 
purposes  of  the  inmates.  It  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  longer  delay  giving  the 
insane  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  Upper  Potomac,  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  so  munificently  supplied  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  departments  here.  It  is  not  a  difi&cult  work.  Our  pres- 
ent arrangements  for  pumping  and  water  service  are  ample;  it  only 
needs  suitable  depositing  reservoirs  with  a  6-inch  iron  pipe  laid  for 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  most  of  the 
distance  in  shallow  water,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  sum  asked  will  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work.  A  little  excellent  water  for  drinking 
is  obtained  from  springs  near  the  hospital,  but  this  is  a  scanty  supply 
at  best  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
cut  off,  by  the  summer's  drought.  The  water  for  all  other  uses  is  pumped 
from  the  Anacostia  at  a  point  where  it  ebbs  and  flows  by  the  hospital 
grounds.  This  stream  takes  the  wash  of  East  and  South  Washington; 
its  flats  have  long  been  p.  favorite  dumping  ground  for  the  dredgings 
from  the  channel  of  the  Potomac,  and  we  believe  it  is  endangering  the 
health  of  our  inmates  to  continue  its  use ;  every  severe  storm  leaves  it 
for  days  unfit  for  anything  but  a  fertilizer.  Surely  the  poisonous  mud 
of  this  sluggish  creek,  with  its  annual  increment  of  defilement,  is  unfit 
to  be  the  water-supply  for  a  great  hospital  of  dependent  sufferers  who 
are  allowed  no  option  in  the  selection  of  a  home.  That  there  may  be  no 
delay  in  the  completion  of  this  very  necessary  work,  it  is  asked  that 
$25,000  of  the  appropriation  for  special  improvements  be  made  imme- 
diately available. 

Another  pressing  want  is  room  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  the  proper 
care  of  the  stock.  More  than  100  tons  of  hay  is  now  standing  in  stacks 
exposed  to  the  weather,  simply  because  we  have  no  room  for  it  in  the 
barn.  A  piggery  was  built  last  year,  and  with  that  exception  no  farm 
building  has  been  added  since  1874;  meantime,  the  milk  produced  on 
the  farm,  every  quart  of  which  is  needed  for  the  proper  sustenance  of 
our  great  household,  has  increased  from  15,925  gallons  in  1875,  to  43,753 
gallons  in  1881,  the  herd  of  milch  cows  being  nearly  doubled,  with  no 
additional  provision  for  their  shelter  other  than  a  few  sheds,  which 
afford  but  very  indifferent  winter  protection.  The  thrifty  farmer  pro- 
vides warm  quarters  for  his  stock  and  thereby  reduces  his  expenditure 
for  their  food.  It  is  economy  for  the  hospital,  whose  dairy  farm  sup- 
plies so  important  an  element  of  the  daily  food  of  its  inmates,  to  take 
the  best  possible  care  of  its  neat  cattle,  and  $5,000  is  asked  for  these 
very  necessary  farm  buildings. 

The  hospital  has  quite  outgrown  its  old  culinary  arrangements,  and 
some  new  provision  will  have  to  be  made.  The  present  kitchen  Is  in 
the  basement  of  the  center  building,  directly  under  the  executive  offices, 
which  enjoy  a  more  than  tropic  heat  in  summer  in  consequence;  the  odor 
of  cooking  is  less  localized  and  extends  through  the  whole  building.  In 
the  best  modem  hospitals  the  kitchen  is  placed  either  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  building  or  in  a  detached  structure,  thus  avoiding  all  discomfort 
to  the  wards  from  heat  and  odor.  The  arrangements  of  this  hospital 
do  not  admit  of  locating  the  kitchen  in  the  top  of  the  house,  and  indeed, 
unless  the  ground  rent  is  a  serious  item  as  in  cities,  it  would  seem  to  be 
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better  in  all  cases,  in  view  of  the  greater  security  firom  Are,  to  place  it 
in  a  distinct  building.  Such  detached  building  should  be  made  fire- 
proof, of  one  story,  with  skylights  and  ventilators  directly  over  the 
cooking  apparatus^  making  the  whole  room  light  and  airy.  The  scullery 
should  be  an  adjoining  room,  having  all  convenient  arrangements  for 
the  preparation  of  vegetables  and  washing  of  dishes.  The  kitchen  itself 
should  be  specially  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  cook- 
ing of  food  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  such  approved  appliances  as  may 
be  needed  for  making  special  dishes  for  the  sick.  Much  of  the  apparatus 
in  our  present  kitchen  is  comparatively  new  and  excellent,  and  it  is 
thought  that  $4,000  will  enable  us  to  erect  the  building  and  purchase 
all  the  additional  apparatus  which  the  increased  accommodations  have 
rendered  necessary. 

Several  destructive  fires  have  occurred  in  hospitals  for  the  insane 
during  the  past  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  this  has  led  us 
to  make  a  careful  re-examination  of  our  own  hospital  for  all  sources  of 
danger  in  this  direction.  In  addition  to  the  ample  provisions  in  other 
respects,  which  have  already  been  made,  we  recommend  the  construc- 
tion of  fire-proof  walls  of  brick,  with  iron  doors,  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  hospital  building,  so  that  should  a  fire  unfortunately 
occur  it  could  be  confined  to  the  section  in  which  it  originated.  It  wiU 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange  for  such  walls;  some  slight  changes 
in  a  few  rooms  will  be  necessary,  but  these  changes  will  be  improve- 
ments rather  than  otherwise,  and  for  the  sum  asked,  $3,500,  it  is  thought 
that  the  whole  work  can  be  accomplished.  Within  walls  where  every 
year  more  than  a  thousand  insane  persons  are  provided  for,  no  safe- 
guard against  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  fire  should  be  omitted. 

So  iar  as  it  is  possible  all  the  surroundings  of  the  insane  should  be 
pleasant,  and  all  depressing  scenes  and  associations  should  be  avoided. 
The  want  of  a  suitable  mortuary  building  has  long  been  felt,  and  $1,000 
is  asked  for  this  purpose.  The  fitness  of  things  seems  to  demand  a 
proper  provision  for  the  dead  outside  the  wards  of  the  living;  no  well- 
appointed  hospital  is  without  this. 

4.  For  the  erection  of  a  distinct  hospital  building  for  the  female  insane, 
$250,000;  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883, 
$125,000. 

The  time  has  come  when  some  new  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for 
the  female  insane  in  this  hospital.  Accommodations  for  150  women  are 
now  crowded  with  230,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing.  In  making 
new  arrangements  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  the  best 
known.  Tlie  experience  in  Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  and  in  Michigan, 
has  clearly  established  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  hospital  buildings,  having  separate  inclosures 
for  each.  Nowhere  is  the  imx)ortance  of  such  distinct  provision  for  the 
female  insane  more  clearly  shown  than  at  the  Government  Hospital  for 
Insane.  The  male  patients  being  in  excess  in  point  of  numbers,  the 
weaker  party,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  goes  to  the  wall.  In  the  matter 
of  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  grounds,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
either  sex  so  long  as  both  share  the  same  inclosures.  All  the  space  of 
the  ]>resent  buildings  would  only  afford  comfortable  accommodations 
for  the  number  of  male  patients  now  under  treatment,  if  the  rooms  de- 
signed for  day  rooms  and  amusement  rooms  were  no  longer  used  as 
dormitories.  With  that  change  and  a  new  building  with  all  the  modem 
improvements,  built  on  a  distinct  site  for  the  females,  the  United  States 
could  fairly  claim  to  have  made  here  a  model  provision  for  the  indigent 
insane.    The  new  building  should  be  for  300  patients,  and  admit  ot 
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extensions  to  provide  for  100  additional,  without  marring  the  archi^ct* 
ural  portions  or  the  unity  of  design.  Such  a  structure,  of  brick^  fire 
proof,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  embodying  the  best  ideas 
of  modern  science  in  regard  to  t^e  comfort  and  the  cure  of  the  insane  can 
be  completed  for  the  sum  named.  The  present  steam,  water,  and  gas 
supply,  as  well  as  the  present  bakery  and  laundry,  would  be  available  for 
both  departments,  and  the  whole  would  remain  under  one  executive  head. 
That  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  erection  of  this  very  necessary  build- 
ing, the  amount  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883, 
is  asked  immediately  available. 

Three  citizens  of  Washington,  each  prominent  in  his  sphere,  who  had 
in  former  years  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  have  passed 
away  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report.  In  view  of  the  long  and 
faithful  service  which  each  one  of  these  gentlemen  rendered  to  the  hos- 
pital, it  is  deemed  but  proper  that  the  resolutions  of  respect  passed  by 
the  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  should  have  a  record  here,  and  they 
are  accordingly  inserted. 

DR.  WILLIAM  G  UNION, 

Whereas  this  Board,  since  the  date  of  its  last  annnal  meeting,  has  heen  called  to 
monm  the  loss  of  Dr.  Wiluam  Gunton,  who  for  fifteen  years  held  an  honored  place 
among  its  members,  and  who  during  a  large  portion  of  that  time  was  called  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  with  profound  respecct  for  his  memory,  we  hereby  testify  and  record 
our  admiration  for  the  high  intellectual  qualities,  the  rare  business  sagacity,  the  un- 
remitting industry,  and  the  spotless  integrity  with  which  he  adorned  his  long,  labori- 
ous, and  useful  career  in  the  presence  of  this  community,  and  which,  as  they  followed 
him  in  the  diligent  and  faitmnl  performance  of  every  duty  and  trust,  were  especially 
manifest  to  those  of  us  whose  privilege  it  was  to  consult  with  him  for  the  interests  of 
this  Hospital,  and  for  the  welfare  oi  its  afflicted  inmates,  who  ever  found  in  him  a 
friend  as  sympathetic  in  feeling  as  he  was  wise  in  counsel. 

Resolved^  That  while  we  can  but  deplore  the  loss  of  one  who  made  his  career  as  full 
of  useful  activities  and  honorable  labors  as  it  was  full  of  years,  we  desire  at  the  same 
time  to  add  to  these  sincere  regrets  the  gratulations  and  thanksgivings  which  are 
most  due  for  the  spectacle  of  a  finished  life,  as  harmonious  and  symmetrical  in  its 
well-ordered  proportions  as  it  was  remarkable  for  the  length  of  days  accorded  to  it  by 
the  favor  of  Divine  Providence. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  that  a 
copy  of  them  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

HON  RICHARD  WALLACH. 

Whereas  the  Hon.  Richard  Wallach,  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  Board,  has 
departed  this  life  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  meeting:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  with  sincere  admiration  for  the  mental  endowment«  and  engaging 
social  qualities  with  which  he  adorned  every  sphere  of  life,  and  which  were  never 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  they  called  him  to  high  and  responsible  public 
trusts,  we  desire  here  to  record  our  special  and  grateful  recollection  of  the  intelli- 

§ence,  fidelity,  and  zeal  which  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  the  philanthropic  labors 
evolved  upon  him  as  a  member  of  this  Board  during  the  entire  period  of  his  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  by  which  he  has  justly  won  for  himself  a  name  and  place  among  the 
fiends  and  benefactors  of  this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  entered  on  the  minut«s  of  the  Board,  and  that  a 
copy  of  it  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

HON,  HENRY  D,  COOKE. 

Whereas  the  Hon.  Henry  D.  Cooke,  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  Board,  has 
been  called  away  from  this  life  since  the  d!ate  of  our  last  annual  meeting :  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  place  on  record  the  tribute  due  to  the  commanding  abili- 
ties, the  high  public  spirit,  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  in  a  di^ticnlt  crisis  of 
our  country  were  evinced  by  services  as  useful  as  they  were  brilliant,  and  which,  as 
they  followed  him  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assumed  towards  this  institution, 
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inade  him  no  less  dilieent  than  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  pnhlio  trast  with 
which  he  here  identified  his  name,  and  with  which  his  memory  is  now  grat«fully  asso- 
ciated. 

Besolvedf  That  this  resolution  be  placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  that  a 
•opy  of  it  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Washington  amateurs  for  a  number 
of  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments  during  the  past  winter,  which 
were  much  enjoyed  by  our  household,  also  to  the  Marine  Band,  under 
Professor  Sousa.  for  an  outdoor  concert  during  the  summer,  which  was 
quite  an  unusual  treat.  Amusements  continue  to  be  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  physician  to  the  night  watch,  thus  giving  a  medical  officer  always 
on  duty  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  Dr.  A.  0.  Patterson,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  for  some  months  past  performed  this  im- 
portant night  service  in  an  acceptable  manner,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position.  We  believe  the  result  will  show  this  step  to  have  been  a 
wise  and  important  one,  and  that  a  night  service  which  makes  the 
medical  service  of  a  hospital  continuous  for  the  twenty-fouK.hours  Vdll 
be  found  advantageous  in  all  large  establishments  for  the  insane. 

During  a  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Witmer  in  Europe,  Dr.  M.  S.  Seip, 
senior  assistant  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Danville,  Pa.,  has  rendered  as 
valuable  assistance. 

The  other  officers  of  the  staff  remain  as  before,  and  have  continued  to 
perform  their  respective  duties  in  a  faithful  and  acceptable  manner. 

Again  commending  to  Congress  the  interests  of  this  great  hospital, 
the  im})ortance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  or  its  responsi- 
bilities ignored. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOS.  K.  BARNES, 

President  of  the  Board. 
W.  W.  GODDING, 

Secretary  ex-offioio. 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiBKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Washington^  D.  C,  OotoUr  1,  1881. 

SiRi  In  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  approved  Jnne  4,  1880,  requiring  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Ooyemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress annuaUy  of  the  detailed  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  hospital  for  the  pre- 
eeding  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Vf.  GODDING, 

S^perinUmdeiii, 
Hon.  S.  J,  KiRKWOOp, 

Secretary  of  ike  interior. 
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Detailed  statement  of  reo^ta  and  eag^endituree  far  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jwne  30, 1861. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  for  croppoTt •••...«...*..  |143,000  00 

Appropriationfor  relief  building.... 13,585  18 

Appropriation  for  repairs  and  improvementB • 5,000  00 

Appropriation  for  deficiency  in  support • 11,250  00 

Receipts  for  board  and  special  attctfidance ••• 53,311  65 

Total 226,146  83 

EXPB1IDITURB8. 

Snbsistenee: 

Floor,  meal,  and  crackers $10,834  04 

Ice : 1,244  09 

Batter,  cheese,  and  eggs..... 10,026  11 

Fresh  meats 25,764  10 

Smoked  and  salt  meats 3,853  23 

Poultry  and  fish 3,684  70 

Tea  and  coffee 5,239  50 

Suffar  and  molasses 6,656  15 

Other  groceries 5,776  50 

Fruits  and  vegetables 4,236  31 


House  ftimlshing.  fuel,  and  lights,  &o.: 

Furniture  ana  fhrmshing- .• 3,318  78 

Bedding 7,100  02 

Table  and  towel  linen 221  2& 

Utensils,  crockery,&o 1,463  84 

Kitchen  fittinw,  &o -.... 1,383  01 

Laundry  supplies 1,589  77 

Carpets 523  34 

Eepairing  billiard  tables,  dto ^ 258  50 

Hard  coal 3,306  59 

Soft  coal „ 8,037  94 

Lights  and  oils,  Ac 2,034  67 

Dry  goods  and  clothing }  books  and  stationery,  and  nriaoella- 
neous: 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  new  and  repairiog*...  « 2, 164  80 

New  clothing w 4,485  28 

Materialfor  clothing 5,283  97 

Hats 440  10 

Notions 851  25 

Books  and  p^odicals... 860  25 

Stationery  and  postage ...«•*••. >.....«  763  54 

Freight  and  hauling. ; .w,r....-^-»...... .^..  379  15 

Incidental  work »..«.. »• *  388  92 


77, 314  73 


29,237  64 


Medical  supplies;  expended  for  indiyidual  patients  and  for 
patients'  amusement  s 

Druffsand  medicines  ......»«..«•« «^.«  1,432  30 

Alcoholic  stimulMits...» 1,124  77 

Instruments ••••...  116  48 

Boardrebated «.....,......^....  149  78 

Returning  eloped  patients.......^ •«.•  213  12 

Amusement 01  patients. ...^..^..^r. ..^.^.. ...... ..••.«  '  433  63 

Sending  patients  to  their  homes.  ^ 141  45 

Bought  with  patients'  money  ,. ^...  .«• 428  70 

Farm,  garden,  and  stabler 

Feedfor  stock ^ '. 6,742  69 

Implements,  horseshoes,  4ko.. 599  71 

Plants  and  seeds 652  09 

Manures 843  37 

Live  stock ••«.......... •«.«^.... 96  25 

Harness  and  lepaiiB.. ..«........»••.. 524  30 

Vehicles  and  repairs ^« 800  17 


15,567  26 


4,040  23 


10, 192  58 
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Rejiain  and  impioTementa: 

Lumber,  doors,  dbo....J..... $3,413  31 

Hardware 2,321  43 

Engineers' and  plambers'sappUes.... 5,534  12 

Paints,  oils,  and  glass 1,499  15 

Roofing 8  10 

Ironwork 2,690  26 

Plastering 319  81 

Rnndry  small  repairs 185  30 

Fire  and  other  apparatus,  boilers,  &e 971  35 

Masons' supplies 724  36 

Paths,  roads,  Ae 653  05 

Lightning-rods 356  07 

$18, 676  31 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Superintendent,  physicians,  office,  &e 11,701  63 

Ward  service 21,134  71 

Inside  domestic  service 7,964  80 

Engineers' department 3,629  15 

Farm  and  garden;  includes  also  hauling  stores  and  coal, 

'  keeping  roads  in  order,  driving  out  patients,  Ae ......  11, 081  10 

Sunday  service 750  00 

Mechanics  and  helpers 10,294  85 

Manufacturing  clothing,  bedding,  &o 1,897  59 

Laundry  service 2,664  18 

71, 118  01 

Coveredinto  United  States  Treasury ••• 07 

Total 226,146  83 

1880. 

July        1.  Board  paid  for  M.  E.  Casenove • 156  00 

1.  Board  paid  for  Ann  Phillips 62  00 

1.  Board  paid  for  Jane  T.  Case 91  00 

3.  Board  paid  for  Annie  West • 5  00 

6.  Board  paid  for  W.M.  Bryant 91  00 

9.  Board  paid  for  H.  Buchlers ^ 132  00 

9.  Board  paid  for  Annie  West 5  00 

12.  Board  paid  for  Bryan  Hall 65  00 

12,  Board  paid  for  Sarah  C.Wood 186  20 

14.  Special  attendance  paid  for  Rollin  Perkins 75  00 

17.  Board  paid  for  Sarah  C.  Cox 30  00 

17.  Special  attendance  paid  for  6.  F.  Morrison 84  93 

17.  Board  paid  for  Marine  Hospital  patients 442  93 

21,  Board  paid  for  C.  K.  Tancey 87  00 

22.  Board  paid  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 1,517  01 

22.  Board  paid  for  Adolph  Beiger : 65  00 

22.  Board  paid  for  Boss  Amer ...• ••  97  50 

22.  Board  paid  for  John  Weidman 99  35 

24.  Board  paid  for  A.  F.Brooks 30  00 

30.  Board  paid  for  Burton  Randall 96  00 

Aug.       2.  Board  paid  for  Angelina  Reeves 32  50 

7.  Board  paid  for  M.R.  Key 65  00 

15.  Board  paid  for  Mary  HaiTis.... 92  00 

la  Board  paid  for  J.  C.  Fisher 62  00 

19.  Board  paid  for  H.  &  Cottel    112  50 

29.  Board  paid  for  A.  F.Brooks 35  00 

Sept       2.  Board  paid  for  Jane  T.  Case 91  00 

6.  Board  paid  for  Sarah  C.  Cox 30  00 

a  Board  paid  for  J.  P.  Hutchins 130  75 

16.  Board  paid  for  A.  F.  Brooks 20  00 

17.  Special  attendance  paid  for  Meyer  Strauss ••••  •• 65  00 

22.  Board  paid  for  Henry  Price _ 65  00 

2&  Board  paid  for  Lucy  D.  Stanton 122  15 

30.  Board  paid  for  Mary  De  Caindry 91  00 

Oct         2.  Board  paid  for  J.  D.  Hains 130  00 

4.  Board  paid  for  C.  K.  Tancey • _ 100  50 

7.  Board  paid  for  Mary  Harris .1 94  71 

7.  Board  paid  lor  W.  M.  Bryant 91  00 
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1880. 

Oct.       7.  Board  paid  for  Ann  Phillips $52  00 

8.  Board  paid  for  Bryan  Hall 65  00 

11.  Board  paid  for  Marine  Hospital  patients 453  84 

11.  Special  attendance  for  Eollin  Perkins 76  50 

11.  Board  paid  for  H.  Bnohlers .* 180  15 

12.  Board  paid  for  Adolph  Berger 65  00 

13.  Board  paid  for  W.  H.  Hull 71  43 

16.  Board  paid  for  A.F.Brooks 20  00 

21.  Board  paid  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 170  11 

25.  Board  paid  for  O.K.  Yancey 1  25 

27.  Board  paid  for  John  Weidman 153  30 

30.  Board  paid  for  H.  S.  Cottel 112  50 

Nov.      3.  Board  paid  for  Jennie  M.  Lowell 90  00 

3.  Board  paid  for  W.V.Wolfe 91  00 

3.  Special  attendance  paid  for  G.  F.  Morrison 25  00 

6.  Board  paid  for  M.B.  Key 65  00 

9.  Board  paid  for  Sarah  C.  Cox 30  00 

13.  Board  paid  for  Mary  P.  Bodgers ' 20  00 

24.  Board  paid  for  Burton  Randall 91  00 

27.  Board  paid  for  District  of  Columbia  patients! 4,606  77 

Dec.        4.  Board  paid  for  Jennie  M.  Lowell 2  00 

16.  Board  paid  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 5, 405  34 

17.  Board  paid  for  A.  F.  Brooks 30  00 

30.  ClothingpaidibrN.  T.  West 21  00 

3L  Board  paid  for  Henry  Price 65  00 

31.  Boaid  paid  for  A.  F.  Brooks 20  00 

31.  Board  paid  for  Jane  T.  Case 91  00 

31.  Board  paid  for  Mary  De  Caindry 91  00 

1881. 

Jan.        2.  Board  paid  for  J.  D.  Harris 65  00 

4.  Special  attendimce  paid  for  Meyer  Strauss 65  00 

7.  Board  paid  for  Mary  P.  Bodgers 77  00 

7.  Board  paid  for  Bryan  Hall 100  00 

7.  Board  paid  for  W.M.Bryant 91  00 

8.  Board  paid  for  W.  H.  Hull 65  00 

9.  Special  attendance  paid  for  BollinPerkins ••• .  75  00 

10.  Board  paid  for  H.  Bucklers 171  10 

11.  Board  paid  for  Adolph  Berger 65  00 

13.  Board  paid  for  W.  V.Wolfe 65  00 

15.  Board  paid  for  Marine  Hospital  patients 534  92 

15.  Board  paid  for  A.  J.  Ambler 30  00 

18.  Board  paid  for  Rose  Amer 70  00 

18.  Board  paid  for  August  Meyer 195  00 

19.  Board  paid  for  H.  8.  Cottel 112  50 

24.  Boardpaidfor  District  of  Columbia  patients 10,187  04 

24.  Board  paid  for  Saiah  C.Cox 30  00 

26.  Board  paid  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 156  00 

28.  Board  paid  for  John  Weidman 120  25 

31.  Board  paid  for  Sarah  C.Wood 182  00 

Feb.        1.  Board  paid  for  Ann  Phillips 52  00 

3.  Special  attendance  paid  for  G.  F.  Morrison 25  00 

3.  Board  paid  for  Jennie  M.  Lowell 58  00 

4.  Board  paid  for  M.  R.  Key &y  00 

16.  Board  paid  for  Otho  Gartrell 60  00 

17.  Board  paid  for  C.  K.  Tancey 9100 

19.  Board  paid  for  George  Becnnau 195  50 

21.  Board  paid  for  D.  W.  Garst 91  00 

Mar.        3.  Board  paid  for  A.  J.  Ambler 20  00 

11.  Board  paid  for  Burton  Randall 91  00 

16.  Boardpaidfor  Ann  Phillips 62  00 

22.  Board  paid  for  Sarah  C.  Cox ^ 30  00 

22.  Board  paid  for  S.  M.  Tilly 20  00 

23.  Board  paid  for  A.  J.  Ambler 10  00 

25.  Boardpaidfor  Wm.  Prince  ....•••• • 459  64 

31.  Board  paid  for  Jane  T.  Case .* 91  00 

31.  Board  paid  for  Mary  De  Caindry 91  00 

Apr.        1.  Board  paid  for  A.  J.  Ambler 10  00 

2.  Boaift  paid  for  Jennie  M.  Lowell 90  00 

2.  Board  paid  for  J.  D.  Harris '. 65  00 
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Aps.       6.  Board  paid  for  Many  HaiTU * |2  48 

7.  Special  attendanoe  paid  for  BoUin  Perkins  ....••••.. ....  ...•••  75  00 

9.  Bpard  paid  for  Bryan  Hall 64  50 

9.  Board  paid  for  W.H.  Bryant 91  00 

9.  Board  paid  for  H.  Baohlefs 147  00 

9.  Board  paid  for  Mary  P.  Rodgers 222  20 

12.  Board  paid  for  Adolpb  Berger 65  00 

12.  Board  paid  for  W.  H.  Hull 65  00 

13.  Board  paid  for  WilUam  Kioly 119  29 

13.  Board  paid  for  Henry  Price 65  00 

14.  Board  paid  for  Sarah  C.  Cox 103  00 

15.  Board  paid  for  Marine  Hospital  patients ••••  597  14 

15.  Boardpaidfor  A.J.Amblar 12  86 

15.  Boardpaidfor  W.V.Wolfe 106  50 

18.  Board  paid  for  C.  K.  Yancey 90  00 

20.  Board  paid  for  M.£.Cazenove 156  00 

26.  Board  paid  for  District  of  Ccaombia  patients 10,304  28 

28.  Board  paid  for  A.  Behrend 91  00 

28.  Board  paid  for  John  Weidman 118  90 

May      14.  Board  paid  for  £.  C.  Carrinffton 36  00 

14.  Board  paid  for  Georffo  Beckman 65  00 

16.  Board  paid  for  Angelina  Beeves 91  00 

19.  Board  paid  for  D.  W.  Oarst 39  00 

28.  Board  paid  for  John  Conline 105  00 

Jnne       1.  Board  paid  for  M.  R.  Key 65  00 

3.  Board  paid  for  J.  P.  Hntohins 195  00 

15.  Board  paid  for  Bridget  Cogan 65  00 

21.  Board  paid  for  Ann  Phillips i 52  00 

21 .  Board  paid  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 6, 496  57 

22.  Board  paid  for  Edward  Burchell 192  33 

22.  Board  paid  for  £.  C.  Cairingtcu 47  00 

25.  BoardpaidforA.J.Honiiller 91  00 

25.  Board  paid  for  Mary  P.  Bodgers 182  00 

30.  Boardpaidfor  J.  T.  Case 91  00 

30.  Board  paid  for  Jennie  M.  Lowell 92  00 

30.  Board  paid  for  J.  D.  Harris ^ 65  00 

30.  Board  paid  for  Bryan  Hall 65  00 

30.  Board  paid  for  H.  Buchlers 167  02 

30.  Boardpaidfor  Sarah  B.  Cox.... 65  33 

30.  Board  paid  for  Mary  DeCaindry 91  00 

30.  Board  paid  for  W.  M.  Bryant 91  00 

30.  Boardpaidfor  Marine  Hospital  patients.. 574  72 

30.  Board  paid  for  Burton  Bandall 182  00 

30.  Board  pMd  for  M.£.CasEenove' 176  86 

30.  Board  paid  for  H.  S.  Cottrt 225  00 

30.  Boardpaidfor  Adolph Berger 65  00 

30.  Special  attendance  paid  for  Bollin  Perkins 75  00 

Total .^...  53,311  66 


BEPORT 


OW  THB 


FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL  AND  ASYLUM 


Fseedmen's  Hospital, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  September  30, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the  Freedmen^e 
Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital  was  established  by  the  military  authority  of 
the  Districtof  Oolumbia  in  the  year  1862,  and  was  located  at  the  junction 
of  Thirteenth  and  S  streets,  northwest.  It  was  created  for  the  support 
and  medical  treatment  of  disabled  and  sick  colored  persons  from  con- 
traband camps,  and  was  supported  by  military  funds  In  August,  1865, 
the  hospital  was  formally  turned  over  to  the  Oommisfsioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Befhgees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  and  was  supported 
from  the  funds  of  that  bureau.  While  in  the  hands  of  the  Gommissioner, 
ttie  Colored  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  was  attached  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  name  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum  was  adopted.  When 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  about  to  be  discontinued,  in  1870,  Congress 
made  its  first  sejmrate  appropriation  of  $84,000  for  the  independent 
support  of  this  hospital  and  asylum.  Since  that  time  Congress  has  made 
an  annual  appropriation  for  its  supx)ort,  but  the  amount  has  been 
gradually  diminishing  till  this  year  it  is  only  $41,800. 

No  assistance  from  this  hospital  is  now  rendered  to  the  Colored 
Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum^  as  that  institution  receives  a  separate 
appropriation  from  Congress. 

Although  the  name  of  the  hospital  remains  the  same,  the  character  of 
its  inmates  has  very  much  changed. 

The  asylum  has  been  drppp^  entirely^  and  only  52^  of  the  original 
patients  for  whom  the  hospital  was  established  now  remain  in  it.  The 
rest  have  either  died  or  been  discharged,  and  their  places  have  been 
filled  by  others  resident  and  non-resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
so  that  the  original  character  of  the  institution  haa  been  lost  to  view, 
and  it  has  been  gradually  merged  into  a  general  hospital  for  jthe  recep- 
tion of  all  persons  needing  hospital  treatment,  without  regard  to  sex, 
color,  nationality,  or  even  residence,  and  for  the  treatment  of  all  kinds 
of  diseases  except  those  of  a  contagious  nature.  At  the  present  time 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  sending  large  num- 
bers of  the  sick,  poor,  and  destitute  of  the  District  to  this  institution 
for  treatment  and  support.  Of  the  932  admissions  this  year,  360  were 
recommended  by  the  police.    No  law  exists  which  determines  who  shall 
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be  admitted  to  or  excluded  from  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum. 
The  color  line  has  been  ignored,  and  a  decidedly  impartial  course  has 
been  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  white  and  colored  patients. 

As  evidence  that  the  patients  are  well  cared  for  here,  I  cite  the  fietct 
that  most  of  them,  white  and  colored,  when  cured  leave  the  hospital 
with  reluctance,  and  most  of  those  who  have  once  been  treated  here, 
when  again  overtaken  by  accident  or  disease,  apply  a  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  time  for  admission.  Indeed,  the  reputation  of 
this  institution  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  persons  applying 
for  hospital  accommodations  to  go  to  other  places. 

The  whole  number  of  pHitients  in  hospital  during  the  past  year  was 
1,160,  viz : 


Wliito. 

C61or«d. 

• 

A 

1 

i 

S 

1 

£ 

H 

1 

80 

4 

88 

101 

94 

195 

228 

AdinJtted 

288 

4 

eo 

283 

4 

280 
28 

268 
19 

648 
47 

841 

Bom 

51 

TnuMiflnt 

40 

■ 

Totals ^.,, 

237 

00 

207 

808 

287 

596 

933 

Totnlff  in  hiM^ital 

206 

64 

330 

409 

381 

790 

1.160 

DlaohAnred.. ...••.... 

222 

17 

68 
3 

275 

20 

228 

86 

2 

;238 

461 

137 

2 

736 

DiS^rl^.:;::::;:::;::;;::::::;:::::::::: 

157 

Stm-bom 

2 

40 

Totals 

289 

56 

296 

811 

289 

600 

935 

Ttemiiliiinir  Jnne  80. 1881 . 

27 

8 

35 

98 

92 

190 

22S 

Of  those  discharged,  660  were  cured,  and  76  were  discharged  relieved. 

A  large  dispensary  has  been  supported  during  the  year  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  numerous  poor  who  are  constantly  applying  to  this  hospital 
for  aid.  Of  these,  the  names  of  2,134  have  been  entered  in  the  book  for 
out-patients,  and  over  3,000  prescriptions  have  been  made  and  put  up 
for  them. 

The  nativity  of  the  patients  admitted  to  hospital  was  as  follows : 


Virginia 295 

Maryland 174 

District  of  Columbia 162 

Ireland 80 

Germany 1 34 

Pennsylvania 27 

New  York 25 

England 16 

North  Carolina 9 

South  Carolina 8 

Massachusetts 5 

Canada 4 

Georgia 4 

Connecticut 3 

Illinois 3 

Kentucky 3 

Maine 3 

Vermont 3 

Switzerland 3 


Alabama 2 

Indiana 2 

Ohio •. 2 

Turkey 2 

West  Virginia , 2 

Africa - 

Florida 

Holland 

Louisiana • 

Montana 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire - 

New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico 

Poland 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Tennessee 

Unknown 
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The  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  the  patients  were  admitted  to 
hospital  and  treated  in  dispensary  were  as  foUows: 


DlseMe,  Sec 


Fraoture  of  skull 

Fraotareof  nasal  bones 

Fracture  of  clavicle 

Fracture  of  acromion] 

Fracture  of  rib 

Fracture  of  humerus 

-Fracture  of  radius 

Fracture  of  forearm 

Fracture  of  finger 

Fracture  of  femur 

Fracture  of  leg 

Compound  firacture  of  tibia  and  flb> 

ula 

Dislocation  of  thumb 

Gunshot  wounds 

Contused  wounds 

Incised  wounds 

Contusions 

Abrasions 

Sprains 

Inflammation  of  wrist-Joint, 

Influnmation  of  elbow-Joint 

Inflammation  of  knee-joint 

Synovitis 

I^riostitU 

Frost-bite 

Man-bite 

Coxalgia 

Caries 

Exostosis 

Bunion  ,. 

Chilblains 

Anchylosis  of  wrist 

Traumatic  tetanus 

Osteo-sarcoma 

MoUities  ossium 

TTlcers 

Chronic  ulcer 

Varicose  ulcers 

Varicose  veins 

Senile  gangrene 

Abscess 

Bursa 

Paraphimosis 

Poison 

Boils 

Bums 

Whitlow 

Cancer 

Carcinoma 

Tumors 

Keloid  tumors 

Ovarian  tumors 

Foreign  body  in  throat 

SyphiBs 

Secondary  syphilis 

Tertiary  syphilis 

Gk>norrh<Ba 

Orchitis 

Bubo 

Incontinence  of  urine 

Betentionof  urine 

Chronic  cystitis 

Haematnria 

Stricture  of  urethra 

NephnUgia 

Gravel 

Uraemia , 

Spermatorrhoea 

Acute  rheumatism ••... 

Chronic  rheumatism 

Syphilitic  rheumatism 

Lumbago , 

Sciatica 

Delirium  tremens 

Alcoholism 


I 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 
4 


4 

1 
4 

0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 


2 

1 


7 
10 
8 
1 
1 

10 
1 


8 
1 
8 
1 
8 


60 
8 
1 
0 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 


84 
41 
2 
1 
2 
0 
13 


1 

1 


2 
8 


18 
24 


8 


1 

1 

1 

10 


1 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 


1 

6 

15 


26 


2 
2 
A 

10 


1 
2 
8 
2 


1 

89 
27 
4 
07 
7 
8 
6 
2 
6 
8 
2 


8 
88 
81 


17 
1 
2 


Disease,  fto. 


AnsBmia 

Harasmus 

Cataract 

Ophthahnia 

Iritis 

Staphvloma 

Opacify  of  cornea 

Coi\junctiviti8 

Keratitis 

Amaurosis 

Malignant  disease  of  eye 

Pruntes 

Eczema 

Herpes 

Herpes  soster 

TTrtfcaria....^ 

Ecthyma 

Lichen 

TyriasiB 

Tinea  capitis 

Rupia 

Intermittent  fever 

Bemittent  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Congestive  ohm 

Varicella 

Scarlatina 

Rubeola 

Erysipelas 

Pblegmonoas  erysipelas 

Diphtheria 

Catarrh 

Croup 

Lar3m2itls 

Acute  bronchitis 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Plenro-pnenmonia. 

Typhoid  pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

Gangrene  of  lungs 

Asthma 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Haemoptysis 

Scrofula 

Pertussis 

Dyspnoea 

Pleurodynia 

Emphysema 

Functional  disease  of  heart 

Hypertrophy  of  heart — 

Valvular  disease  of  heart 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta 

Aneurism  of  external  iliac  artery. . 

Mumps 

Goitre 


Odontalgia 

StomatiUs 

Haematemesis 

Hepatic  dropsy 

Greneral  dropsy 

Ascites 

Albuminuria 

Hydrocele % 

Cephalalgia 

Convulsions 

Insanity 

Insomnia 

Softening  of  brain 

Chronic  meningitis 

Chronic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  . . . 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Neurasthenia 

Paralysis »... 


i 
I 


I 

8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 


8 
1 
2 
1 


63 
7 
7 
8 
1 


2 

0 
1 
1 


14 
10 
8 
2 
1 
4 
2 
7 
80 
2 
2 


2 

1 


2 
0 


1 
1 
1 


1 
6 

4 

10 

1 

2 


4 
1 
1 
1 
12 


10 


4 
2 
1 
1 
3 


15 


1 
5 
5 


11 
3 
1 
2 

4 
1 
203 
5 
1 


2 
1 
5 
8 


13 
8 
86 
17 
30 
0 


87 


11 

61 
3 

48 
2 
2 

10 


8 
1 


6 

2 

206 

11 

2 


80 

4 


8 

10 

6 
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IHseMe,  Ac 


VertiKO 

Apoplerjr 

Nearalgi*  , 

Conpde  soleil 

Vesico-Taginal  ftstnl* 

Aborti«n 

Amenorrhoea 

Ijenoorrhoea 

I>T8menoiThoe* 

Henorrbftgi* 

ToDslUitis 

PharysgitM 

Inflammation  of  tnlnnaxillary  gland  . 

Dyspepsia 

G^astnagia 

Contiipation 

CoUo 

Aoote  gastritis 

Chronic  gastritis 

Cholera  morbus 

Xnteritis *. 

Acute  diarrhoea 

Chronic  diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Hypertrophy  of  liver , 

Clbronio  hepatitis 

Jaundice... 

Peritonitis 

Tubercular  peritonitis 

Hernia 


I 


2 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
8 
8 


4 
1 
2 


1 
8 
1 


12 
0 


2 

1 
1 

4 
1 


P 


1 

1 

21 


2 
24 

20 

1 

16 

83 

4 

8 

64 

13 

101 

24 


2 

4 

7 

44 


10 
1 

86 
2 


Disease,  Sm, 


HaemoRboids 

Fistula  In  sno 

Worms 

Cardiac  drop^ 

Benal  dropsy 

Sndometntis 

C<mgestion  of  uterus ... 
Subinvolution  of  uterus 


Hvpertrophy  of  uterus 
Uloeratioi 


loeration  of  uterus . 
Fibrous  tumor  of  uterus . . . 

Ulcerated  OS  uteri 

Ulceration  of  vagina 

Cellulitis 

Prolapsus  utflxi 

Hysteria 

Phlegmasia  dolens 

Mammitis 

Pregnancy  

Sunering  fttnn  parturition 

Premature  labor 

Bom 

Infancy 

Dentition 

Senile  debility 

General  debility 

Kleptomania 

Dementia  ^ 

Curvature  of  spine 

Teeth  extracted 


m 


6 

1 


1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 


1 
2 


ao 

7 


51 
15 


9 
6 
1 
1 
1 


1 
24 

1 

8 
8 

S 
1 


1 
4 

an 

1 
1 

21 


The  following  table  shows  the  immber  of  cases  of  each  disease  which 
resulted  fatally : 


Disease. 


Phthisis  pnlmonslis 

Senile  debility 

Apoplexy 

Albuminuria 

Marasmus 

Diarrhcea 

Chronic  diarrhoea 

Paralysis 

General  paralysis 

Cardiac  dro]>sy 

General  dropsy 

Hepatic  dropsy 

Congenital  debility 

Ursemia    

Traumatic  tetanus 

Peritonitis 

Tubercular  peritonitis 

Valvular  disease  of  heart 

Bheumatism  of  hf>art 

Hypertrophy  of  heart 

AiienriMin  of  the  aorta 

Ossifleatlon  of  tricuspid  valve 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Softening  of  brain '. 

Pneumonia 


5 

i 


8 
2 
2 


1 
1 


t 
I 


44 

18 
8 
7 
4 
1 
8 
2 
4 
2 
8 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


3 

o 


47 
15 
10 

7 
7 
1 

7 
2 

4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Disease. 


Pleuro-pneumonia 

Typhoid-pneumonia 

Congestive  chill ■ 

Cancer  of  stomach .. 

Encephaloid  cancer  of  right  labium. 

Skjirrhus  of  liver 

Scirrhus  of  parotid  gland 

Ovarian  tumor 

Fibrous  tumor  of  uterus 

Anthrax 

Senile  gangrene 

Fracture  (H  base  of  skull 

Convulsions 

Epileptic  convulsions 

Cnronic  meningitis 

Chronic  cerebro-spinal  meningiUs.. 

Diphtheria 

Typhoid  fever 

Psoas  abscess 

Acute  lumlMur  ahsoess 

Cystitis  and  nephritis 

Erysipelas 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas 


Total 


s 

2 
^ 


1 

i 
i 


20 


s 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


137 


o 
H 


157 


.  The  severity  of  the  cases  admitted  to  hospital  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  18  died  during  the  first  four  days  after  admission.  A  glance 
at  the  table  of  diseases  which  proved  fatal  will  show  that  most  of  the 
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deaths  resulted  from  incurable  diseases  and  conditions,  such  as  con- 
sumption, senile  debility,  albuminuria,  apoplexy,  and  chronic  diarrhcea. 
Besides  numerous  minor  surgical  operations,  the  following  more  impor- 
tant operations  were  performed : 

Ainpntation  of  thigh 2 

Amputation  of  leg 2 

Amputation  of  foot H 

Amputation  of  finger 4 

Amputation  of  toe 2 

Amputation  of  toes  of  both  feet 1 

Removal  of  labia 1 

Removal  of  steatomatous  tumor 1 

Removal  of  epithelioma 1 

Removal  of  testicle 1 

Removal  of  caries  bone 8 

Excision  of  fatty  tumors 1 2 

Excision  of  ramus  of  left  jaw 1 

Extirpation  of  cancer 1 

Extraction  of  fibrous  tumor 1 

Dilatation  of  urethra * 5 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  married  and  unmarried 
women  who  gave  birth  to  children  in  hospital  during  the  year : 


'i    I 

Ills 


O  O 


Married 2|        8  10 

Unniarried '        2  i      37  I        30 


Total 4  ,      45  J        49 


Of  the  unmarried,  20  were  first  confinements,  15  were  second  confine 
ments,  3  were  third,  and  1  was  a  fourth  confinement. 

More  than  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  females  admitted  to  this  hospital 
during  the  year  have  come  here  to  be  delivered  of  bastard  children,  and, 
judging  from  the  reports  of  other  public  institutions  and  the  observation 
of  experienced  physicians,  more  than  twenty-Jive  per  cent,  of  all  the  col- 
ored children  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  illegitimate.  The 
mothers  of  these  children  seem  to  regard  the  matter  with  shameless  com- 
placency, while  the  fathers  are  permitted  to  go  scot-free.  A  stringent 
bastardy  act  would  tend,  at  least,  to  correct  this  evil.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  this  class  of  patijents  bo  excluded  from  this  hospital  for  two 
reasons:  first,  such  excellent  accommodations  for  lying-in,  furnished  at 
public  expense,  promotes  licentiousness ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  other 
institutions  specially  provided  and  amply  sufficient  for  all  such  cases. 
The  name  of  the  father  of  every  illegitimate  child  born  in  this  hospital 
is  now  made  a  matter  of  record,  but  no  law  reaches  him. 

Keligious  exercises  and  chaplain  services  have  been  performed  by 
theological  students,  licentiate  preachers,  who  receive  their  board  for 
their  services. 

Many  of  the  articles  of  clothing  and  bedding  used  in  the  hospital  are 
manufactured  on  the  premises  at  a  slight  advance  from  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material. 

The  morning  report  shows  that  88,481  days  of  support  have  been 
aflforded  to  patients  during  the  year.  Without  the  rent,  this  makes  the 
cost  of  each  patient  for  subsistence,  medicines,  nursing,  and  partial 
clothing  less  than  43  cents  per  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  white  and  colored  patients 

56  s  I 
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admitted  to  and  born  in  this  hospital  and  asylum  annually  for  the  last 
six  years  5  also  the  discharges  and  deaths  for  the  same  period : 
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The  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  this  institution,  or  for  its  equiv- 
alent in  the  form  of  a  regular  general  hospital,  must  be  evident  to  all. 
The  location  of  this  hospital  is  good;  it  is  bpth  central  and  healthy,  bat 
the  premises  should  be  owned  by  the  General  Government  or  by  the 
District,  so  that  the  repairs  and  improvements  made  might  be  perma- 
nent. The  patients  now  admitted  to  this  hospital  being  radically  dif 
ferent  in  character  from  those  for  whom  it  was  established,  the  name  of 
the  institution  should  also  be  changed.  This  is  no  longer  a  freedmen's 
hospital,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  colored  people  to  be  a  general  hospital 
for  their  sick.  Most  of  the  patients  are  no  longer  wards  of  the  General 
Government,  but  have  residences  in  the  States  or  in  this  District,  and 
legislation  should  be  had  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  facts. 
•  White  patients  should  not  be  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  this  institution. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  S.  PALMER,  M.  D., 

Surgeonin-  Ch  xef, 

lion.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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REPORT. 


Columbia  Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  November  2, 1881. 

SiE :  In  couipliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

The  pnpils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  Ist  July,  1880,  numbered 59 

Admitted  during  the  year 32 

Since  admitted 23 

Total 114 

Under  instruction  since  July  1, 1880:  Males,  103;  female^,  11.  Of 
these,  68  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  21  States 
and  the  Federal  District,  and  46  in  the  primary  department.  A  list  of 
the  names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  Institution  since  July  1, 
1880,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

HEALTH  of  THE  INSTITUTION. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  in  the  institution  since  the  date  of 
our  last  report.  A  light  case  of  scarlet  fever  made  its  appearance  in 
the  month  of  April,  but  the  pupil  was  immediately  removed  to  his  home, 
which  fortunately  was  in  Washington,  and  no  spread  of  the  disease  fol- 
lowed. A  number  of  cases  of  mumps  occurred  during  the  spring 
months,  which  presented  no  unusual  features,  and  all  the  patients  in 
due  time  recovered. 

One  of  our  students  was  afflicted  during  the  year  with  persistent 
neuralgia,  which  affected  different  portions  of  his  system.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  winter  term  a  fistula  developed  itself,  an  operation  for  which 
was  successfully  performed,  after  which  the  patient's  general  health  was 
very  greatly  improved. 

Alice  Huhn,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  a  beneficiary  of  the  State  from 
which  she  came,  died  in  April  last  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  She  had  been 
connected  with  the  institution  only  five  months,  and  was  in  feeble 
health  when  she  entered.  Severe  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  and  paralysis 
occasioned  her  deafness  some  years  ago,  and  from  the  general  effects  of 
these  diseases  she  never  recovered.  The  immediate  cause  of  her  death 
w  as  pneumonia. 

A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  our  current  aca<lemic  year,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ilaskins,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  freshmen  class  of  our  college,  became 
ill  with  what  proved  to  be  typhoid  fever.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  were  in  his  svstem  before  his  return  here 
from  his  home. 
.    The  attending  physician  was  hopeful  of  his  recovery,  but  on  the  four- 
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teenth  day  of  the  fever  his  strength  rapidly  failed,  and  a  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  disease  was  reached  on  the  2oth  of  October. 

The  following  extract  from  the  records  of  the  faculty  will  show  how 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  his  instructors : 

James  Finley  Haskins  was  a  young  man  of  mucli  beauty  of  character,  and  one  whose 
yirtnes  it  is  the  wish  of  the  faculty  to  commend  to  the  emulation  of  all  the  young  men 
under  their  care.  Sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  his  associates,  he  was  yet  iirm  m  his 
purposes;  and  while  modest  and  unassuming  he  was  self-reliant^  and  yielded  his 
opinion  but  to  reason.  His  cheerful  good  nature  and  manly  bearing  were  untainted 
by  weakness,  and  made  every  associate  a  friend  ;  while  his  perseverance  and  pains- 
taking thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  serious,  eager  attention  and  intelligent  compre- 
hension rendered  his  intercourse  with  his  teachers  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  their  lives. 
Indeed,  in  him  were  exhibited  the  virtues  of  a  gentleman  and  a  student  in  such  de- 
gree as  to  arouse  in  them  the  warmest  feelings  of  admiration  and  friendship,  and 
lead  them  to  anticipate  for  him  a  life  of  great  usefulness.  Their  greatest  sorrow  in 
his  death  is  that  the  wholesome  example  of  his  daily  life  is  now  no  longer  to  be  one 
of  the  restraining  and  ennobling  influences  of  the  college  life,  and  that  the  world's 
good  work  will  have  one  the  less  of  earnest  and  serious  workers. 

CASUALTIES. 

Since  the  date  of  our  la«t  report,  two  students  in  our  college  have 
met  with  fatal  accidents. 

In  November  last,  John  M.  Brown,  of  Franklin,  Ind.,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  our  advanced  preparatory  class,  was  killed  on  the  play-ground 
by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  timber,  used  to  support  what  is  known  as  a 
revolving  swing.  This  apparatus,  intended  to  be  used  by  no  more  than 
four  boys,  was,  in  a  moment  of  recklessness,  loaded  down  with  twice 
that  number  of  full-grown  young  men.  The  weight  of  all  these  coming 
suddenly  on  one  side  of  the  ui)riglit  post,  snapped  it  at  the  ground,  and 
in  falling  it  struck  young  Brown  behind  the  left  ear,  causing  instant 
death. 

In  attestation  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Brown  was  held  by  his 
instructors,  the  following  minute  was  adopted  by  the  faculty: 

The  faculty  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  standing  of  the  late  John  Miner  Brown  as  a  student 
of  this  institution,  and  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  has  befallen  the  college  in 
his  sudden  death. 

Courteous,  cheerful,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  diligent  student,  quick,  intelligent 
and  laborious,  with  mental  powers  of  a  high  order,  he  was  ]»re-eminently  one  whom 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach,  and  on  whose  connection  with  the  college  his  instructors 
can  look  back  without  recalling  a  single  memorj^  which  they  would  wish  to  change. 

Bowing  in  submission  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  in  an  event  which  to  human 
view  seems  as  mysterious  as  sad,  we  would  individually  extend  to  his  surviving 
family  our  heart-felt  sympathy,  sharing  with  them  alike  a  common  sorrow  and  a 
Christian  hope." 

On  the  24th  of  September,  Oscar  Osborn,  of  Bloomingdale,  Ind., 
admitted  as  a  member  of  our  introductory  class  only  the  day  before,  met 
his  death  in  the  gymnasium.  Being  an  expert  swimmer,  he  was  teach- 
ing two  of  his  college  mates  in  the  swimming-pool.  His  compahions  all 
at  once  missed  him,  and,  thinking  he  had  gone  to  his  dressing-room,  re- 
mained in  the  shallow  portion  of  the  pool  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
proceeded  to  their  dressing-rooms.  On  passing  his  room  they  looked  iu, 
and  not  finding  him  at  once  feared  that  some  accident  had  occurred,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  The  pool  was  searched  as  soon  as  ]>ossible,  and  Mr. 
Osboni's  body  was  found  lying  at  the  bottom.  Every  endeavor  was 
made  to  restore  animation,  but  no  signs  of  life  could  l»e  developed,  and 
the  physicians  in  attendance  expresssd  the  opinion  that  the  young  man 
nuist  have  been  overcome  by  a  spasm  or  some  sudden  congestion  of  a 
vital  organ. 
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Mr.  Osbom's  connection  with  the  college  having  been  so  very  brief,  he 
was  a  comparative  stranger  among  us.  He  had,  however,  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  his  examinations  for  admission,  and  had  come  to  us 
so  highly  recommended  from  his  native  State,  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  expect  from  him  a  successful  career  as  a  student  and  as  a  man. 
His  untimely  death  is  most  sincerely  mourned  by  his  newly-made  friends 
and  associates  here,  and  our  warmest  sympathies  are  extended  to  his 
afflicted  relatives. 

DEATHS  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

During  the  year  now  under  review,  death  has  wrought  painful  changes 
not  only  among  the  pux)ils  of  the  institution,  but  also  in  the  governing 
board. 

UON.  HKNRY  D.   COOKE. 

In  February  last,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Cooke,  ex-governor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  thirteen  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  institution,  was  removed  by  death.  Mr.  Cooke  was  warmly  in- 
terested in  the  early  development  of  our  college,  and  when  means  were 
needed  for  the  assistance  of  poor  students,  he  contributed  liberally  in 
their  behalf.  The  banking  iirm  of  which  he  was  a  member  also  ren- 
dered substantial  aid  in  securing  for  the  institution  that  portion  of  Ken- 
dall Green  which  was  purchased  from  Mr.  EendalPs  executors.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  connection  with  the  institution,  Mr.  Cooke  was 
often  prevented  by  the  failing  state  of  his  health  from  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  directors,  but  assurances  of  his  continued  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  were  not  lacking,  and  his  removal  from  the 
council  board  is  most  sincerely  regretted  by  his  associates. 

GKORGE  W.   RIOGS,   ESQ. 

In  August  last,  George  W.  Riggs,  esq.,  the  well-known  banker,  who  had 
tilled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  this  institution  from  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation in  1857,  departed  this  life.  His  contributions  in  aid  of  the  work 
of  the  institution  were  frequent  and  liberal.  His  management  of  the 
invested  funds  committed  to  his  care  was  eminently  judicious  and  suc- 
cessful. 

The  duties  of  his  office  did  not  demand  his  presence  at  meetings  of 
the  board  of  management,  but  he  was  on  all  occasions  ready  to  give  his 
counsel  when  appealed  to,  and  his  advice  was  highly  ajipreciated  by  his 
associate  officers. 

The  loss  to  any  community  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kiggs  is  known  to 
have  been  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  irreparable,  and  the  management 
of  this  institution  desire  to  join  their  fellow-citizens  in  mourning  the 
departure  of  one  whose  death  is  so  universally  dejilored. 

HON.   WILLIAM   8T1CKNKY. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  after  an  illness  of  only  four  days,  Hon.  Will- 
iam Stickney,  secretary  of  the  board,  was  removed  by  death. 

This  sad  event  was  a  great  grief  to  all  connected  with  the  institution, 
for  Mr.  Stickney's  genial  manners  and  cordial  manifestations  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  officers  and  pupils  had  endeared  him  as  a  friend  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

On  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  institution  were 
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suspended  in  order  that  the  officers  and  older  pupils  might  have  an  op 
portunity  of  attending  the  funeral  services. 

The  flag  flew  at  half-mast,  and  the  chapel  bell  was  tolled  while  the 
funeral  procession  was  moving  to  the  cemetery. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  on  Saturday,  October  15, 
at  the  office  of  Hon.  William  W.  Corcoran,  it  was  resolved  that  the  board 
attend  Mr.  Stickney's  funeral  in  a  body,  and  the  following  minute  was, 
on  motion  of  Hon.  William  McKee  Dunn,  unanimously  adopted : 

In  the  death  of  the  honorable  William  Stickney,  late  secretary  of  the  board,  the 
institution  committed  to  our  charge  snslains  a  loss  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  which 
is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

Connected  by  near  family  ties  with  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  institution,  tbe 
late  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Mr.  Stickney  was  naturally  the  adviser  and  assistant  of  Mr. 
Kendall  in  his  early  efforts  towards  its  establishment. 

Mr.  Stickney's  name  appears  as  one  of  the  corporate  and  provisional  directors  in  the 
act  of  Congress  under  which  the  institution  was  organized  in  IS.'i?.  He  was  chosen 
iirat  secretary  of  the  board,  and  continued  to  fiU  that  office  up  to  thfe  time  of  his  death. 
In  this  position,  as  weU  as  that  of  auditor  of  accounts,  he  has  performed  valuable  sen*- 
ice  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  interest  ia  the  development  of  the  institu- 
tion was  warmly  manifested  at  every  point  of  its  progress,  and  by  his  wise  counsels 
he  has  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 

As  a  personal  loss  his  death  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his  associates  in  this  board,  and 
his  name  wiU  ever  be  held  in  respectful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

To  his  widow,  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  double  sorrow,  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  desire  to  offer  their  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
in  her  grievous  trial  sbe  may  have  from  the  source  of  all  comfort  that  peace  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  TpE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  tragic  event  of  last  summer,  which  laid  a  burden  of  sorrow  on 
the  heart  of  the  nation  and  called  for  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  officers,  students,  and  pupils  of  this  institution  had  reasons 
for  grief,  to  which  it  is  proper,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  allusion 
shoidd  be  made  in  this  report. 

The  law  incorporating  the  institution  provides  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  time  being,  shall  ex  officio  fill  the  office  of 
patron.  In  this  capacity  he  presides  at  the  public  anniversaries,  and 
affixes  his  signature  to  our  collegiate  diplomas. 

Representing  in  these  acts  the  government  which  has  bestowed  most 
generous  benefactions  on  the  institution,  the  patron,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  regarded  with  especial  interest  and  respect  by  all  who  here  look 
up  to  him  as  their  official  head. 

The  decease  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  consequently  be  an  occasion  of  mourning  at  Kendall 
Green.  But  in  the  death  of  James  A.  Garfield  this  institution  lose^  a 
friend  to  whom  much  of  its  prosperity  and  progress  is  due,  and  whose 
open  advocacy  of  its  interests  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  has  gone  far 
toward  securing  for  it  the  position  of  permanence  it  now  enjoys. 

General  Garlield's  first  visit  to  the  institution  was  made  in  the  winter 
of  1865-'G6,  when  the  collegiate  department  had  been  in  operation  hut 
a  single  year.  Its  studentii  numbered  no  more  than  twelve.  One  of 
these  was  a  senior  pursuing  a  scientific  course,  four  were  freshmen,  and 
the  remainder  formed  a  class  of  still  lower  grade.  The  college  for  deaf- 
mutes  was  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  a  mero  experiment.  In  many 
quarters  it  was  spoken  of  openly  with  derision.  But  General  Garfield, 
himself  a  practical  teacher,  was  wann  in  his  indorsement  of  the  under- 
taking, and  his  magnetic  encouragement  served  to  inspire  both  ofticers 
and  students  with  a  determination  that  the  college  should  succeed. 
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Maintaining  his  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  college,  General  Gar- 
field, in  the  Spring  of  1868,  showed  his  confidence  in  its  scholarship  by 
requesting  its  earUest  graduate,  Mr.  Melville  Ballard,  to  make  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French  of  an  important  pamphlet,  "Xe  Bilan  de  VEm- 
pircy^  in  which  some  very  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  second  empire  were  given  to  the  world. 

Some  months  after  the  completion  of  the  translation,  Mr.  Ballard 
received  the  following:  , 

Dear  Sir:  Just  before  I  was  leaving  Washington  last  summer,  I  received  your  very 
successful  translation  of  **L€  Bilan  de  V Empire."  1  should  have  acknowledged  it  at 
once  but  from  the  fact  that  I  had  to  leave  the  city.  My  long  delay  in  acknowledging 
your  great  kindness  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  recital  of  a  series  of  accidents 
and  contretemps  which  1  have  not  now  time  to  recount. 

I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  Napoleon's  Caesar  (in  French)  as  a 
slight  testimonial  of  my  appreciation  of  your  scholai'ship  and  kindness  in  making  the 
translation. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  A.  GARFIELD. 

This  volume  was  handsomely  bound,  and  Mr.  Ballard's  name  had  been 
stamped  on  the  outside. 

During  the  years  1868-'69  and  '70,  the  progress  of  the  institution, 
especially  the  development  of  the  collegiate  department,  encountered 
serious  and  persistant  opposition  in  Congress.  This  hostility  was  so  vig- 
orously continued  as  to  jeopardize,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  very 
existence  of  the  institution.  General  Garfield  never  failed  to  give  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  continuing  the  aid  of  the  government, 
and  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1870,  yrhen  a  very  important  appropriation  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House,  he  made  a  speech  earnestly  advocat- 
ing the  liberal  support  of  the  institution  in  its  collegiate  character,  and 
urged  the  propriety  of  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the  following 
language: 

Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  its  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  they 
are  taken  through  the  preliminaries  of  education,  and  are  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  being  irresponsible  persons,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb,  u>r  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law  they  are  not  held  responsible  even  for  murder. 
They  are  not  considered  persons.  But  by  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  which  have  paid  attention  to  this  matter,  they  have  been 
lifted  up  into  the  full  responsibility  of  citizenship  and  the  full  obligation  to  obey  the  laws. 
Now,  here  is  an  institution  in  the  city  of  Washington  that  carries  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  highest  point  necessary  to  fit  the  students  who  j^o  there  to 
be  the  teachers  of  that  class.  We  have  here  an  institution  which,  according  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  now  governing  it,  we  have  ourselves  a  part  in  the  work  of  con- 
trolling, which  allows  students  coming  from  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  after  they  have  got  iu  those  institutions  all  the  advance- 
ment they  are  capable  of  getting  there,  to  come  here  and  complete  the  course  of  study 
which  will  fit  them  to  be  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  result  is  that  one  insti- 
tution here,  as  it  were  in  the  center,  supplies,  or  can  supply,  all  the  scliools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  with  thoroughly  educated  teachers,  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  work ;  and  I  know  of  no  single  thing  which  this  Congress  can  do  that  will 
have  more  beneficial  results  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  than  to  have  one  institu- 
tution  officially  kept  up  to  supply  teachers  for  the  various  deaf  and  dumb  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

The  pending  appropriation,  which  was  for  the  completion  of  the  main 
(central  building  containing  a  chapel,  lecture  room,  refectories,  kitchen, 
&(*.,  was  passed  by  a  decided  vote,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
no  serious  opposition  to  the  support  and  development  of  the  institution 
has  arisen  in  either  house  of  Congress. 

.On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  January,  1871,  the  building  alluded  to  above 
was  dedicated  to  its  uses  by  the  J^resident  of  the  United  States,  after 
appropriate  public  exercises.     On  this  occasion  General  Garfield  spoke 
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ns  the  representative  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  closing  his  ad- 
dress as  follows: 

Several  gentlemen  have  spoken  of  this  movement  as  a  work  of  charity ;  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  a  work  of  very  enlightened  selfishness  on  the  part  of  Congress.  Mr.  Presi- 
deot)  to  you  is  confided  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  thirty-eight  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  compose  the  body  of  this  ^eat  republic.  The  source  of  all  its  great- 
ness lies  behind  the  material  evidences  of  its  prosperity,  lies  in  the  heads  and  hearts^ 
the  brain,  the  muscle,  and  the  will  of  the  people  over  whom  you  preside.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  affects  their  welfare,  their  force,  their  efficiency,  touches  the  very 
essence  of  the  national  life.  It  is  well  known  that  only  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  is  self  supporting.  Of  these  thirty-eight 
millions,  eighteen  millions  are  outside  those  limits.  In  other  words,  eighteen  millions 
of  the  population  over  whom  you  preside  must  be  supported  by  the  other  twenty 
millions.  From  these  twenty  millions  must  be  subtracted  the  infirm,  and  all  those 
that  for  any  reason  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  Now  the  students  of  this  insti- 
tution represent  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
most  of  whom,  by  the  influence  of  institutions  like  this,  have  been  lifted  up  from 

the  lowest  plane  of  intellectual  life  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  intelligent  citizens. 

#  #  #  «  #  #» 

One  of  the  best  things  connected  with  their  education  is  that  that  they  have  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  government  for  what  it  has  done  for  them.  These 
young  men  cannot  fail  to  become  good  citizens.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  tnie  to  their 
country,  when  they  remember  what  it  has  done  for  them.  I  say,  therefore,  it  is  en- 
lightened selfishness  rather  than  charity  to  take  this  class  of  our  fellow-men  and  make 
them  capable  of  doin^  a  great  work  for  the  country.    I  am  happy  to  send  this  message 

to  them  to-day  into  their  silence. 

#  «  #  #  *  f  *  « 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been  proverbial  for  its  economy  in  regard  to  ex- 

Senses  of  this  kind,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  work  the 
[ouse  has  stood  up  nobly  and  generously  to  the  support  of  this  institution.  And  what 
these  students  have  to-day  contributed,  and  what  thoy  are  sure  to  do  in  the  future, 
will  be  a  most  complete  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Executive  united  in  this  great  work. 

During  the  following  year,  General  Garfield  spent  part  of  a  day  in  the 
college  with  a  party  of  friends.  One  who  was  at  that  time  a  student 
writes  of  this  visit  as  follows: 

I  do  not  recollect  who  any  of  the  gentlemeu  accompanying  him  were,  but  General 
Garfield's  personality  and  actions  impressed  themselves  upon  me  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness. The  classes  were  assembled  at  the  blackboards,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
were  spent  in  an  informal  endeavor  io  ascertain,  I  suppose,  the  grade  of  our  acquire- 
ments. Ill  all  this  General  Garfield  led.  He  went  about  from  rank  to  rank,  question- 
ing and  aUowing  himself  to  be  questioned.  There  was  nothing  of  the  cold  examiner 
about  him.  He  made  us  feel  that  he  was  no  merely  critical  outsider,  but  a  student 
with  us  and  of  us  at  heart.  His  blue  eyes  shone  with  a  scholu^s  enthusiam.  Of  one 
he  asked  the  history  and  derivation  of  the  word  dollar  ;  of  myself  a  like  sketch  of  the 
word  j?arui^;  to  another  he  gave  an  algebraic  problem  ;  of  still  another  ho  asked  the 
nature  and  use  of  logarithms. 

Kear  the  close,  he  pointed  to  a  well  known  print  of  Aurora,  which  represents  the 
goddess  standing  tiptoe  upon  a  broad  leaf  in  mid-air  and  drinking  from  a  morning- 
glory  at  dawn,  and  asked  a  student  tohy  the  artist  was  justified  in  portraying  a  human 
form  standing  upon  an  unsupported  leaf. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  a  measure  of  great  consequence  to  the  institu- 
tion was  pending  before  Congress.  It  was  an  application  for  $70,000  to 
secure  the  whole  of  the  fine  domain  known  as  Kendall  Green  as  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  institution.  This  measure  having  been  once  unfa- 
vorably acted  upon  by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
General  Garfield  was  then  chairman,  was  approved  when  it  came  a 
second  time  before  the  committee,  in  the  shape  of  a  Senate  amendment 
to  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
appropriation  would  not  have  been  made  but  for  the  favorable  attitude  of 
General  Garfield. 

During  the  summer  of  1874,  and  in  the  winter  of  1874-75,  Genei-al 
Garfield  being  still  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriatioi)8» 
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provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  commencing  and  coutimiiug  the 
constiiiction  of  tbe  main  college  building. 

An  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the  college  edifice  was  made 
in  March  1877,  and  the  bnilding  was  occupied  the  following  winter. 

On  the  public  anniversary  of  1878,  held  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  Gen- 
oral  Garfield  again  represented  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  spoke 
as  follow  s : 

Mr.  Phesidkxt,  and  Ladies  and  Gkntlkmkn:  Your  exercises  have  been  already 
sufficient  for  all  your  d«>8ire8,  I  am  snre,  anil  I  will  only  detain  you  to  say  how  much 
I  am  gratit^ed  to  see  the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  which  has  been  struggling  up 
for  so  many  years,  and  has  reached  a  point  at  last  where  I  think  almost  anybody  will 
rejoice  at  its  further  progress.  I  believe  I  said  on  this  stage,  nine  years  ago,  that  noth- 
ing impressed  me  more  during  the  later  days  of  the  war,  when  I  first  came  to  this  city, 
than  seeing  the  great  marble  columns  being  set  up  on  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
fronts  of  yonder  Capitol,  while  the  sound  of  battle  was  echoing  across  the  Potomac 
and  shaking  the  very  windows  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  It  was  a  touching  exhibi- 
tion of  unshakable  laith  in  the  final  triumph  and  permanency  of  the  Union.  While 
fighting  with  all  their  might  to  maintain  its  existence,  the  American  people  were 
quietly  setting  up  these  noble  columns  as  symbols  of  their  faith  that  there  would  for- 
ever be  a  great  capital  of  a  great  nation  here,  beside  the  beautiful  Potomac ;  and  step 
by  step,  as  the  struggle  went  on  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union  became  certain,  the 
determination  seemtS  to  be  crystallized  in  the  American  mind  that  there  should  not 
be  another  rebellion  like  it ;  and  as  they  had  strengthened  and  adorned  our  marble 
Capitol,  BO  also  they  set  up  new  pillars  of  justice  and  freedom,  the  living  temple  of  our 
liberties,  to  be  its  perpetual  glory  and  support.  By  the  same  inspiration  our  work  of 
education,  national  in  its  spirit,  earnest  and  determined  in  its  character,  has  been  pur- 
sued during  the  last  fifteen  years  more  than  in  any  other  period,  because  our  people 
saw  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  required  it. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  this  institution  cherishes  the  ideas  I  have  been  trying 
to  set  forth.  These  afflicted  young  men  were  only  recently  regiirded  as  an  almost 
helpless  and  useless  portion  of  our  common  humanity.  The  effort  of  their  country 
to  set  them  in  a  place  where  they  should  have  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life  is 
most  worthy ;  and  here  first,  I  believe,  on  the  earth,  certainly  first  in  America,  the 
deaf-mutes  find  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  college  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  others  who  are  not  so  affiicted.  And  that  is  great.  It  is  the  great  glory  of 
our  republic  that  she  has  done  it;  and  at  a  time  when  it  costa  something  to  do  it. 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  three  that  the  United  States  supports.  The  one  to 
educate  her  sons  for  the  Navy,  the  other  for  the  Army,  both  of  these  for  the  safety  of 
the  nation  in  time  of  war,  and  for  hersafeguanl  against  war;  and  the  third,  this  insti- 
tution, in  which  the  government  reaches  out  its  hand  to  make  you  the  equal  of  all  her 
other  citizens  not  attiieted  as  you  are.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  f  The  lesson 
it  teaches  is  the  increased  value  to  Americans  of  training.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  best  lesson  of  our  century.  We  are  coming  to  understand  that,  whether  you  want 
a  man  for  war  or  for  i>eace — for  whatever  purpose  you  need  him — a  trained  man  is 
better  than  an  untrained  man.  However  great  your  untrained  man  may  he,  he  would 
be  greater  and  more  efficient  if  he  had  been  trained.  College  training  is  not  meant 
to  give  you  facts,  but  to  teach  you  how  to  handle  facts  when  you  enter  the  many-sided 
life  of  our  country. 

People  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  thinking  whether  they  had  better  study  Latin  or 
Greek,  or  this  or  that  science.  I  sum  up  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  by  calling 
attention  to  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  French  scholar;  when  asked  if  it  were 
necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  he  said,  **0,  no;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  Latin,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  forgotten  it."  That  is,  either  be 
a  man  w  ho  now  knows  it,  or  be  one  who  has  forgotten  it,  but  saved  the  training  it 
gave. 

Tbnnking  you,  Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention  to 
this  discursive  talk,  I  bid  you  good  day.    [Applause.] 

The  final  visit  of  General  Garfield  to  the  institution  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  last  presentation  exercises,  in  May  of  the  present  year.  On 
that  day  it  was  a  source  of  genuine  pride  and  pleasure  to  all  connected 
with  the  institution  that  we  were  permitted  to  welcome  a  tried  and  valued 
friend  of  many  years  as  our  official  heady  for  this  implied  his  election  by 
the  free  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift ; 
and  in  this  humble  seat  of  learning  there  was  further  reason  for  rejoicing 
that  the  suffrages  of  the  nation  had  so  honored  one  whose  devotion 
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to  letters  had  been  lifelong,  who  was  a  student  and  a  teacher  Ix^forehe 
occupied  the  more  elevated  but  not  more  ennobling  positions  of  general, 
lawyer,  legislator,  and  President. 

The  part  taken  by  General  (iarfield  in  the  exercises  of  presentation 
day  will  be  found  further  on  in  this  report. 

One  who  was  formerly  a  student  in  the  coHege,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  writes  of  his  appearance  on  that  day  as  follows : 

He  came  in  half  an  hour  late,  being  unavoidably  detained,  the  faculty  and  speciaUy 
invited  guests  of  course  awaiting  his  arrival  before  proceeding  to  the  platform.  This 
circumstance  lent  a  tinge  of  humility,  when  he  did  enter,  to  the  habitual  ease  and 
dignity  of  his  manner,  and  as  he  passed  around  the  room,  exchanging  a  grasp  of  the 
hand  and  a  word  with  each  whom  he  knew— erect,  commanding,  buoyant,  frank — he 
seemed  to  me  what  indeed  he  was,  the  manliest  of  men.  As  such  ne  remains,  and 
forever  wiU  remain,  in  my  mind — an  exemplar  of  those  noblest  characteristics  of  per- 
son, mind,  and  spirit  to  which  the  record  of  his  life  now  forms  an  incitement ;  and  as 
sucli  I  am  sure  he  has  impressed  himself  upon  very  many  of  my  fellow-students. 

It  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  recount  the  occa- 
sions when  General  Garfield  lent  the  charm  of  his  presence  to  social 
gatherings  at  Kendall  Green.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  nu- 
merous, and  that  the  memory  of  them  will  be  ever  green  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  thus  permitted  to  enjoy  his  companionship. 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  report  was  begun,  a  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  president  of  the  institution  from  the  executive  committee 
of  an  association  of  deaf  mutes  in  Christiania,  Norway,  tendering  their, 
sympathizing  greetings  to  the  students  of  our  college,  and  through  them 
to  the  deaf-mutes  of  America,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  James  A. 
Garfield,  the  friend  of  deaf-mutes. 

Since  the  name  of  our  lamented  patron  is  thus  honored  on  the  far-off 
shores  of  Norway,  and  he  is  there  alrea<ly  known  and  recognized  as  the 
friend  of  those  whom  "the  hand  of  God  hath  touched,"  we  venture  to 
to  ask,  without  fear  of  criticism,  thatthisbrief  history  of  his  connection 
with  tliis  institution  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  official  record. 

COUJISES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution 
has  proceeded  with  no  essential  changes,  the  courses  of  instruction  re- 
maining substantially  the  same  as  described  in  former  reports. 

With  the  academic  year  just  entered  upon,  a  change  of  some  import- 
ance has  been  made  in  classification  by  the  removal  of  what  has  l>een 
known  as  the  lower  prei)aratory  class  of  the  college  to  the  primary  de- 
l)artment,  where  it  will  have  the  name  of  the  advanced  class. 

The  presence  of  a  class  of  so  low  a  grade  in  the  college  organization  has 
been  a  matter  of  regret,  and  has  only  been  permitted  because  hitherto 
it  has  seemed  impossible  for  the  larger  part  of  the  State  institutions  to 
prepare  their  pupils  for  admission  to  our  advanced  preparatory  class. 

This  difiiculty  has  been,  however,  to  a  great  extent  overcome ;  and 
this  year,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  eleven  young  men  presented  them- 
selves for  admission  who  were  found  on  examination  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  join  our  advanced  preparatory  class,  hereafter  to  be  termed 
the  introductory. 

Five  young  men  seeking  admission  to  the  college,  being  unable  to  sus- 
tain examinations  for  admission  to  the  introductory  class,  but  showing 
good  intelligence  and  coining  to  us  well  recommended,  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  advanced  class  of  the  primary  dei)artment,  where  it  is 
hoped  they  may,  within  a  reasonable  period,  complete  theii' preparation 
for  college. 
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LECTURES. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  by  the  i)rofessors  and 
instructors  in  the  two  departments  as  follows,  viz : 

To  the  students  of  the  collegiate  department: 

The  Freedmn  of  the  Sea — President  Gallaudet. 

Michael  Angela  and  Raphael — Professor  Porter. 

Views  of  the  Centennud^  the  Far  Westj  the  Holy  Landy  given  with  the  lan- 
tern— Professor  Chickering. 

The  Waters  of  the  Ocean;  their  effect  npon  the  History  of  the  World — 
Professor  Gordon. 

SutcarroWj  the  Russian  Type  of  Character — Assistant  Professor  Hotch- 
kiss. 

Concord  Village  and  its  Literati — Assistant  Professor  Draper. 

To  the  pupils  of  the  i)riniary  department: 

Two  lectures  descriptive  of  a  tour  in  Europe,  through  England,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  made,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  by 
Mr.  Denison. 

On  the  Conguest  of  Mexico  by  CorteZy  and  the  Invincible  Armada y  by 
Mr.  Ballard. 

On  Oeitysburg,  and  the  Character  of  WashingtoUy  by  Mr.  Kiesel. 

EXERCISES   OF  PRESENTATION  DAY. 

Tlie  exercises  of  the  regular  public  anniversary  of  our  collegiate  de- 
partment took  place  on  the  4th  day  of  3Iay.  The  late  President  of  the 
Uniied  States,  in  his  capacity  as  patron  of  the  institution,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
D.  Power,  pastor  of  the  Vermont  Avenue  Christian  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C 

The  candidates  for  degrees  presented  essays  as  follows : 

Dissertation :  Our  Country's  Progress — Jeremiah  P.  Kelley,  Minnesota. 

IMssertation :  John  Wyclifte — Frank  Wiley  Shaw,  Ohio. 

Oration:  ('ivii  Service  Reform  in  Great  Britain — Richard I>'Homme- 
dieu  Long,  Ohio. 

Dissertation:  The  Earth  as  Transformed  by  Man— Theodore  Adams 
Kiesel,  Delaware. 

Oration :  Scientific  Associations — Isaac  Kewton  Hammer,  Tennessee. 

Oration:  Money;  its  use  and  abuse — Albert  Henry  Schory,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  excused  from  the  delivery  of  his  essa^'  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

Messrs.  Schory,  Hammer,  Long,  and  Kelley  were  presented  by  the 
president  of  the  college  to  the  board  of  directors  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  Messrs.  Kiesel  and  Shaw  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

The  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  C. 
Kierkegaarde-Ekborhn,  principal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  at  Bolluiis,  Sweden,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services 
as  an  instructor  of  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden. 

Tlie  same  degree  was  conferred  on  W.  L.  Hill,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  editor 
of  the  Athol  Transcript  and  a  graduate  of  this  college  of  the  class  of 
1872. 

In  presenting  the  candidates  for  degrees,  the  president  of  the  college 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fresidext,  and  Gkxtlemkx  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  It  is  ray  duty  on 
thin  occasion  to  present  to  you  as  candidates  for  degrees  these  young  gentlemen,  who 
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have  thus  far  sustained  satisfactory  examinations  in  an  extended  course  of  collegiate 
study.  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion,  ordinarily  one  of  mere 
formality,  to  express  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  this  college  the  gratifi- 
cation which  we  feel  in  being  permitted  to  make  the  presentation  to-day  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  as  our  official  head,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  govemraeut  that  sus- 
tains our  work,  and  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  we  experience  in  having  the  preaence,  in 
the  capacity  of  patron,  of  one  who  has  been  a  friend  of  the  college  for  many  years. 

Not  a  few  here  present  will  remember  that  when  the  college  was  in  its  infancy, 
when  it  was  jeered  at  by  some  and  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment  by  many,  yon 
were  its  earnest  friend.  Many  of  us  recall  the  fact  with  pleasure  that,  when  the  build- 
ing in  which  we  are  now  assembled  was  dedicated  ten  years  ago,  you  were  with  us  as 
representing  the  House  of  Representatives,  and-  that,  although  the  college  had  then 
barely  emerged  from  the  condition  of  an  experiment,  we  had  the  comfort  of  your  kind 
and  encouraging  words.  And  we  are  happy  to  remember  that  only  three  years  since, 
when,  as  the  result  of  that  liberality  of  Congress  which  has  ever  been  manifested  to 
this  institution,  we  could  announce  the  fact  that  our  buildings  were  finished,  our 
grounds  were  paid  for,  and  that  no  debt  rested  upon  the  institution,  again  had  we  your 
presence,  with  words  of  congratulation,  at  a  time  when  we  were  permitted  to  feel  that 
our  iistitution  was  measurably  completed.  And  so,  Mr,  President,  we  have  reason 
for  our  gratification  that  in  our  new  official  head  we  may  address  an  old  friend. 

In  behalf  of  the  young  men  presented  to-day  as  candidates  for  the  honors  of  the  col- 
lege, I  am  sure  I  can  promise  they  will  at  least  strive  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owe  the  nation  in  lives  made  sweeter  and  purer,  broader  and  stronger,  by  reason  of 
the  education  that  has  been  given  to  them  in  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

President  Garfield  replied : 

I  understand,  sir,  that  you  are  ** presenting"  these  young  men  to  the  country.  Not 
long  ago  they  were  hardly  a  force  or  a  power  to  their  country.  What  your  iustitution 
has  done  for  them  has  made  each  of  them  a  great  power;  and  that  increased  power 
you  to-day  give  to  the  country.    Therein  is  the  secret  and  beneficence  of  education. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a  wise  saying  that  one  who  could  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  was  growing  before  was  a  benefactor.  The  man  or  institution 
that  can  multiply  the  power  of  a  boy  by  three,  four,  five,  t-en,  or,  as  you  are  doing,  per- 
haps a  hundred,  is  doing  a  vastly  higher  thing  than  the  increase  of  blades  of  grass ; 
and  this  institution,  which  takes  a  class  of  the  community  that  the  common  law,  before 
it  had  been  warmed  by  the  sweet  charities  of  modern  life,  did  not  regard  as  citizens — 
for  I  believe  that  by  the  common  law  a  deaf-mute  was  not  considered  a  responsible 
person — I  say  this  kind  of  educational  work  may  almost  be  said  to  take  these  unfor- 
tunate people  and  create  them  into  the  full  image  of  high,  broad,  and  responsible  citizen- 
ship. Therefore  you  do,  Mr.  President,  present  these  young  gentlemen  to  the  country 
in  a  much  wider  sense  than  colleges  usually  present  their  graduating  class. 

I  would  like  to  say  another  thing:  that  during  these  many  years  of  public  service  I 
have  loved  to  look  upon  this  as  a  neutral  ground,  where,  from  all  our  political  bicker- 
ings and  differences,  we  come  under  the  white  flag  of  truce  that  should  be  raised  over 
every  school-house  and  college  in  the  land.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
differences  of  party  opinion,  we  have  worked  togetner  in  trying  to  make  this  institu- 
tion worthy  of  our  capital  and  our  people.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  this  progress  will 
be  unimpecled  by  any  changes  that  may  happen  at  the  capital,  and  unchanged  by  any 
vicissitudes  that  may  happen  to  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  President  Garfield's  speeeb,  the  president  of  the  college 
presented  the  excuses  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  prevented 
from  being  present  by  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties,  and  introduced 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kandall,  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  college  in  Con- 
gress,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Okntlemen  ;  By  reason  of  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  have  just  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have  been  very  much  struck 
with  this  exhibition,  as  I  do  not  doubt  you  also  have  been.  More  than  twenty*  five 
years  ago  it  was  my  habit  to  visit  a  similar  institution  in  my  own  city,  and  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  very  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  that  period  of  time  in 
this  power  of  communicating  thoughts  by  signs,  not  only  in  the  accuracy  with  which 
it  is  done,  but  also  in  the  rapidity  with  which  these  communications  are  made  in  fol- 
lowing an  address. 

Now,  I  have  always  thought  that  when  we  educated  a  child  we  placed  within  the 
reach  of  that  child  happiness  for  the  future.  How  much  greater,  my  friends,  is  that 
accomplishment  when  we  place  within  the  hands  of  these  deaf-mutes  this  power  of 
communication,  this  power  of  education ;  and  in  that  connection  let  me  say  to  yon  to- 
day that  the  addresses  I  l.ave  listened  to  here,  in  research,  in  accunicy  of  reasoning 
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and  logic,  and  in  the  force  of  presentation  and  expression,  have  rarely,  in  my  experi- 
ence, been  equaled  on  any  such  occasion. 

It  has  been  kindly  stated  to  you  that  I  have  been  a  friend  of  this  institution.  Now 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  tell  you  to-day  that,  in  all  my 
public  connection  with  appropriations  from  the  Treasury,  I  never  sought  to  strike  at 
either  science  or  charity.  This  institution  combines  both.  Where  is  the  heart  or  the 
head  that  would  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  usefulness  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  this  ?  Where  is  the  heart  or  the  mind  that  would  not  promote  to  the  uttermost 
of  its  power  such  an  institution  in  its  full  measure  of  usefulness  ? 

I  wish  that  I  had  not  so  suddenly  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  most  interesting 
question  of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  There  has  been  shown  to-day,  as  you  have 
witnessed,  a  development  that  is  wonderful.  It  is  almost,  Mr.  President,  a  triumph 
over  nature. 

Tho  exercises  of  the  day  were  concluded  with  the  benediction  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf-Miites, 
Xew  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  in  June,  degrees  were  conferred  iu 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  presentation  day. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE   GYMNASIUM  BUILDING. 

The  gymnasium,  work  upon  which  was  in  progress  at  the  date  of  our 
last  report,  was  completed  in  July.  It  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a 
swimming-pool  40  feet  by  26,  and  6  feet  deep  at  one  end,  sloping  upward 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet  at  the  other,  and  a  bowling-alley.  The  entire  sec- 
ond floor  is  occupied  by  a  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  62  feet  by  48  on 
the  floor,  and  32  feet  high.  The  swimming-pool  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  dressing-rooms,  and  is  well  lighted  by  windows  opening  to  tho 
east,  south,  and  west. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  the  building  by  steam,  constructed  by 
William  E.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  is  so  arranged  that  the  water 
passing  into  the  pool  can  be  warmed  when  its  natural  temperature  is 
lower  than  is  desirable. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  the  swimming-pool  in  use  during  three  months 
of  the  aca4lemic  year,  viz,  six  weeks  at  the  beginning  and  six  weeks  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  bowling-alley  is  fitted  up  with  two  tables,  eaeh  58  feet  long. 

The  gymnasium  hall  is  furnished  with  apparatus  designed  by  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sargent,  the  director  of  the  Harvard  University  Gymnasium,  and  man- 
ufactured and  set  up  under  his  personal  supervision.  This  apparatus 
includes,  besides  several  ordinary  appurtenances  of  a  gymnasium,  a 
number  of  weight-lifting  machines,  designed  to  accomplish  special  mus- 
cular development. 

Under  the  system  of  physical  culture  pursued  by  Dr.  Sargent,  these 
machines  are  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  strengthening  particular 
muscles  and  sets  of  muscles,  and  by  an  adjustment  of  the  weights,  which 
is  easily  eflfected,  they  may  be  suited  to  the  different  degrees  of  strength 
which  are  found  to  exist  in  different  persons. 

Dr.  Sargent's  system  will  be  followed  in  our  college  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  J.  Chickering,  a  recent  graduate  of  Amherst  College. 

The  interest  manifested  by  our  students  in  the  gymnasium  is  very 
great,  and  we  have  reason  t6  anticipate  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
physical  standard. 

The  work  on  the  gymnasium  has  been  completed  in  an  entirely  satis- 
factory manner  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Henry  Conradis,  of  Washington, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Meyers,  who  has  for  several  years 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  supervising  architect  for  the  institution. 

The  plans  of  the  building  were  prepared  by  Frederick  Clark  Withers, 
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esq.,  of  New  York  City,  from  wbose  designs  oar  ehapel  and  college 
building  were  constructed. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  heating  apparatus,  gas  fix- 
tures, lightning  rods,  apparatus,  furniture,  cost  of  plans,  specifications, 
and  superintending,  and  the  introduction  of  water  and  gas,  falls  a  little 
below  $14,(KK). 

receipts  axd  expenditures. 
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The  receipts  and  exi)enditures  for  the  year  now  under 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements : 


review  will 


I.— SUPPORT  OF  THE  IXSTlTrTIO\. 


Receipts, 


Balance  from  old  acceount $1,231  Ci) 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States ^..  53,500  00 

Received  for  board  and  tuition 2,300  75 

Received  from  manual-]al>or  fund 314  00 

Received  for  lx>ok8  and  stationery  sold 440  40 

Received  for  work  done  in  shop 126  13 

Received  from  sale  of  live  stock 430  33 

Received  from  sale  of  gas 113  20 

Received  for  damage  to  grounds 4  75 

Recei  ved  from  pupils  from  shoe  repairs  and  clothing 31  72 

Received  from  sale  of  milk  and  sugar 214  27 

Received  from  sale  of  wheat 236  62 

Received  from  sale  of  old  metals 56  87 

Received  from  sale  of  ashes,  soap-grease,  &c 14  98 

Received  from  sale  of  old  carpets  and  stove 6  50 

Received  from  sale  of  lumber 3  7?^ 

Received  from  sale  of  old  billiard  table 20  50 

Received  from  sale  of  old  stone 25  50 

59,071  99 
Disbursements. 

E xpendcd  for  salaries  and  wages $29, 866  12 

Expended  for  groceries 2,513  77 

Expended  for  meats 3,868  25 

Kxpended  for  potatoes 584  70 

Kxponded  for  incidental  and  household  exi^enses,  marketing,  &c 2,295  00 

Kxpcnded  for  butter  and  eggs 2,268  22 

Expended  for  fuel 2,467  37 

Expended  for  bread 1,037  72 

Expended  for  rejialrs  on  buildings 2,778  81* 

Expended  for  furniture.... 764  61 

Expended  for  live  stock 414  00 

Expended  for  expenses  of  directors*  meetings 114  00 

Expended  for  books  and  stationery 8:J7  37 

Expended  for  seed...., 41  30 

Expended  for  lumber 558  09 

Expended  for  printing 120  65 

Expended  for  ice 216  39 

Expended  for  dnij^s  and  chemicals 33:^  21 

Expended  for  carriage  and  wagon  repairs 260  06 

Expended  for  entertainment  of  pupils. 30  00 

Expended  for  illustrative  apparatus 50  00 

Expended  for  blaeksmi thing 116  10 

Expended  for  harness  and  repairs :i454  ii5 

Expended  for  hardware 564  12 

Expended  for  rent  of  telephones 152  86 

Expended  for  Hour  and  feed 907  35 

Exjiended  for  dry  ^oods  and  shoes 311  \^ 

Expended  for  medical  and  surgical  attendance 730  00 

EximmuIimI  formanui*e 215  45 

Exi>ended  for  gas 904  cm) 

Expended  for  paints *  49I  \\ 
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Expended  for  flowers,  plants,  &c f31  62 

Expended  for  funeral  expenses 150  00 

Expended  for  shoe  repairs  and  clothing 51  30 

Expended  for  board  and  care  of  pupil  at  institution  for  feeble-minded 

children 300  00 

Expended  for  lightning-rods 101  90 

Expended  for  gravel  for  repair  of  roads 26  80 

Expended  for  tuition  refunded 131  76 

Expended  for  new  steam  radiators 351  92 

Expended  for  portrait  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  founder  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  America 395  00 

Expended  for  expenses  of  the  president  in  attending  international  con- 
vention at  Milan,  in  September,  1880 500  00 

Balance  unexpended 964  47 

59,071  99 

II.— BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

jReoeipts. 
Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States f7,500  00 

Dishuraements. 

Expended  for  plans,  &c.,  for  gymnasium $397  08 

Expended  on  contract  with  H.  Conradis  for  erection  of  gymnasium 4, 500  00 

Expended  for  compensation  of  supervising  architect 100  00 

Expended  for  concrete  roadway  (1,768  yards) 1,806  40 

Expended  for  grading,  sodding,  &o 224  35 

Expended  for  gas  and  water  pipes  and  laying  same 290  00 

Balance  unexpended 182  17 

7,500  00 
ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1883,  have  already  been  submitted. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  and  $500  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  $2,500  for 
general  repairs,  $55,000. 

For  the  completion  of  the  farm-bam,  the  erection  of  two  dwelling- 
houses  for  professors,  and  for  the  inclosure  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  $15,000. 

For  the  fann-bam $2,000  00 

For  the  dwelling-houses 10,000  00 

For  the  inclosure  and  improvement  of  grounds 3, 000  00 

15, 000  00 

The  first  estimate  is  greater  by  $M00  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  this  year  and  for  the  last  year.  This  small  increase  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  increase4  cost  of  fuel  and  of  many  articles  of  food, 
also  to  provide  for  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  our  pupils  that 
is  almost  certain  to  occur. 

The  need  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  farm  bam  was  fully  set  forth 
in  our  last  annual  report,  and  the  last  Congress  appropriated  just  one- 
half  the  amount  asked  for  to  complete  it.  The  item  now  submitted  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  work  already  provided  for  in 
part. 

Two  of  our  instructors,  each  of  whom  have  growing  families,  are  living 
in  the  institution,  occupying  room  much  neeiled  for  the  use  of  students 
and  pupils.  - 

By  the  erection  of  the  cottages  proposed,  these  instructors  will  be  pro- 

57  s  I 
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yided  with  suitable  quarters,  and  the  apartments  they  vacate  will  be 
available  for  their  legitimate  purposes. 

"So  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  inclosure  and 
improvement  of  grounds,  and  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion,  which  was  explained  at  length  in  our  last  report,  is  very  pressiog. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Appended  to  tbis  report  will  be  found  a  statement  from  F.  D.  Morri- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  bs  to  the 
number  of  United  States  beneficiaries  in  that  institution  during  the  past 
year,  and  as  to  the  progress  they  have  made.  The  blind  children  are  in 
the  Maryland  institution  under  the  provisions  of  section  4869  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  president  of  this  institu- 
tion, as  required  by  law. 

All  of  which  is  respectfiilly  submitted  by  order  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

B.  M.  GALLAUDBT, 

President 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Bund, 

Baltimore,  July  1, 1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  were  in  attendance  at  this  school  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Jane 
30,  1881,  seventeen  United  States  beneficiaries  from  the  District  of  Colambia.  The 
terms  of  two  of  those  expired  at  that  date — Nicholas  Klae  and  Edward  McQiU. 

Of  the  seventeen  pupils,  nine  are  males  and  ei^ht  are  females.  Most  of  them  are 
bright,  promising  scholars,  and  are  making  satismctory  progress ;  some  are  among  the 
very  best  students  in  the  institution. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  schools  and  shops  are  reading,  writing  with  pencil  and 
New  York  or  Wait  point  system,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  gramnuur, 
history,  and  rhetoric ;  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  piano  tuning,  broom  and  mat- 
tress-making, chair-caoing,  plain  and  fancy  sewing  and  knitting,  and  the  use  of  sew- 
ing-machines. The  institution  has  ten  pianos,  and  a  grand  organ  with  water  motor,  so 
that  every  facility  is  afforded  for  instruction  and  practice. 

The  ''American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,^'  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  sent  us  a 
number  of  valuable  books  during  the  past  year,  which  are  great  additions  to  the  our 
library. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  the  institution  and  inspect  our  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  D.  MORRISON, 

Superintendent, 

E.  M,  Gallaudet,  LL.  D., 

Preeident  ColumtAa  Institution  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 

IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

From  Alabama, — Colin  Johnson  Daughdrill. 

From  Delaware, — Theodore  A.  Kiesel. 

From  IHinoie, — George  M.  L.  W.  Booker,  James  Henry  Cloud,  Charles  Chester  Cod- 
man,  Thomas  Lynch. 

From  Indiana, — Albert  Berg,  John  Miner  Brown,  Charles  V.  Dantzer,  Philip  Joseph 
Hasenstab,  Charles  Kemey,  Nathaniel  Field  Morrow,  Oscar  Osbom. 

From  loiva, — Albert  Francis  Adams. 

From  Kentucky, — Edward  Oliver  Herr,  Matthew  Dillard  Lyon. 

From  Louisiana, — Fred.  C.  Cook. 

From  Maryland, — John  Alexander  Trundle,  George  W.  Veditz. 

From  Massachusetts, — Harry  Everett  Babbitt,  Alvah  Warren  Orcutt,  Albert  Samuel 
Tnfts,  Frederick  William  Wood. 

From  if tc*t<^an.— Edward  Louis  Van  Damme. 

From  Minnesota, — George  Henry  Allen,  Olof  Hanson,  Jeremiah  P.  Kelley,  Marshall 
Oscar  Robert,  James  Lewis  Smith. 

From  Mississippi, — CharloH  Warren  Carraway. 

From  Missouri, — George  Thomas  Dougherty,  Asa  Albert  Gray,  Herbert  Lord  John- 
son, jr. 

From  Nebraska, — Charles  Wesley  Collins,  Elliott  Scott  Waring. 

From  New  Jersey. — Samuel  Gaston  Davidson. 

From  New  York, — John  Henry  Dnndon,  Thomas  Francis  Fox,  Charles  William 
Hathaway,  Martin  James  Kendrick,  John  Gordon  Saxton. 
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From  OAio.— Charles  Solomon  Deem^  Hugh  Robert  Drake,  James  Gilbert,  jr.,  James 
Finley  Haskins,  John  Sereno  Leib,  Richard  L.  H.  Long,  Albert  Henry  Schory,  Frank 
Wiley  Shaw. 

From  Pennsylvania, — Alvin  Wineltvert  Anthony,  Brewster  Randall  AUabough,  Will- 
iam Brookmire,  Lewis  Wallace  Callahan,  Samuel  S.  Haas,  William  Albert  Miles, 
Paul  Shakespeare  Morley,  Lincoln  Smith.  Frank  Widanian,  Robert  Middleton  Zeigler. 

From,  South  Carolina. — ^Thomas  Hines  Coleman. 

From  Tennessee, — Isaac  Newton  Hammer,  Lewis  Arthur  Palmer. 

From  West  Virginia. — George  Layton. 

From  Wisconsin. — Myron  J.  Clark,  Lars  M.  Larson,  Harry  Reed,  Warren  Robinson, 
Eric  L.  Sampson,  Frederick  Stickles. 

From  the  District  of  Columbia. — Charles  Clifford  GriflSn. 

IN  THE  PRIMAKY  DEPARTMENT. 

Females. 

Ida  R.  Chase District  of  Columbia. 

Adverdia  Comog Delaware. 

Louisa  Yocum  Fisher District  of  Columbia. 

Katie  Fogarty District  of  Columbia. 

Maggie  Hyde - Delaware. 

Alice  Huhn Delaware. 

Ollie  Dorsey  Linthicum District  of  Columbia. 

Gertrude  Schofield District  of  Columbia. 

EUza  Thompson District  of  Columbia. 

Laura  Alice  Turner District  of  Columbia. 

Clara  V.  White District  of  Columbia. 

Anna  May  Wood Montana  Territory. 

Males. 

Robert  Bell,  jr District  of  Columbia. 

W.  J.  Bateman New  Brunswick. 

William  Roily  Baumgart Kansas. 

John  Henry  Boston District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.  Catlett District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  P.  Cleary Ohio. 

Malvin  Volney  Collins Indiana. 

John  S.  Comstock Connecticut. 

Raymond  J.  Cone Virginia. 

John  Francis  Craig District  of  Columbia. 

Josiah  Cufl^ Fortress  Monroe. 

Robert  W.  Dailey District  of  Columbia. 

Thomas  Davis 1 District  of  Colombia. 

David  J.  Downing Delaware. 

Edward  Horn District  of  Columbia. 

Timothy  Hyde Delaware?. 

Jeremiah  P.  Hyde Delaware. 

Thomas  Francis  Keelins Delaware. 

Charles  H.  Keyser District  of  Columbia. 

William  Kohl District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  E.  D.  Krigbaum. District  of  Columbia. 

Frank  A.  Leitner Maryland. 

George  M.  Leitner Maryland. 

James  D.  Lane Virginia. 

Joseph  Lyles District  of  Columbia. 

John  A.  Lynch Delaware. 

William  E.  Mason Virginia. 

John  CRourke District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  E.  Parke Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Henry  Peters Montana  Territory. 

Frank  Stewart District  of  Columbia. 

William  J.  Rich District  of  Columbia, 

James  Smith District  of  Columbia, 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  Thursday 
before  the  last  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  24th  of  December ;  the  second 
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beginniDg  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  of  March ;  the  third  beginning  the 
first  of  April,  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  n'om  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  the 
Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Thursday  before  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  above- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

Y.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  Mends 
must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

YI.  The  charge  for  pay-pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
in  the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clothing  and 
books. 

YII.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defirays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Armv  or  Navy,  provided  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  tne  States  and  Territories 
who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course,  the  board 
of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  as  far  as  the 
means  at  its  disposal  for  this  object  will  allow. 

YIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  Mends  of  the  pupils  wiU  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  Important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  thev  should  be 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  president. 

X.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  on  Thursdays  only,  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Yisitors  are  admitted  to  chapel  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock. 

XI.  Congress  has  made  provision  for  the  education,  at  public  expense,  of  the  indi- 
gent blind  and  the  indigent  feeble-^nded  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions  are  required  by  law  to  make 
application  to  the  president  of  this  institution. 


ANNUAL  EBPOET 

OF  THB 

UNITED  STATES  INSPECTOR  OF  GAS  AND  METERS 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1881. 


Officb  U.  S.  Inspector  of  Gas  and  Meters, 

WashingUmy  D.  0.,  September  1, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  annaal  report  of  this 
office,  showing  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

At  its  commencement  will  be  found  condensed  tables  giving  the  illu- 
minating power  and  purity  of  the  gas  famished  by  the  gas  companies 
during  the  year. 

Full  monthly  statements  will  be  found  in  Tables  A  and  B.  In  the 
remaining  tables,  lettered  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  the  monthly  inspection  of 
meters,  complaint  meters,  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  the  receipts  and 
expenaitures  are  fiilly  stated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  OALVBET  FOED, 
Impectar  of  Oas  and  Meters. 
Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ILLUMINATING  POWER  AND  PURITY. 

The  illuminating  power  and  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Wasli- 
ington  Gas  Light  Company  from  July  1, 18^,  to  June  30, 1881,  are  as 
foUows: 

Average  iUaminating  power  during  the  year candles. .  16. 72 

Highest  Uluminating  power  daring  the  year ...do....  19.20 

Lowest  illaminating  power  daring  the  year  do....  14.80 

Average  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cabic  feet  daring  the  year grain . .  .97 

Highest  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year grains . .  3. 52 

Lowest  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year f^^^^  •-  •  ^ 

Average  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year grains. .  9. 73 

Highest  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year do 26. 03 

Lowest  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year do ... .  3. 42 

The  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany during  the  past  year,  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  regulating  gas  works  in 
this  District. 

Complaints  have  fallen  ofif  considerably  regarding  poor  light,  and 
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stoppages  produced  mainly  from  the  presence  of  naphthalme  in  the 
service  pipes,  have  become  much  less  frequent. 

The  gas  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  (an  impurity  which 
no  method  yet  devised  in  a  commercial  way,  has  enabled  engineers  to 
free  gas  from  entirely). 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  present  was  slight,  and  on  two  occasions 
the  gas  was  absolutely  free  trom  it. 

This  impurity  is  now  utilized,  forming  the  base  of  ammonia  sulphate, 
a  salt  which  is  extensively  employed  in  alum  making,  and  is  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, liquid  ammonia,  and  other  similar  products. 

On  eleven  occasions  during  the  past  year  the  gas  supplied  by  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  Company  was  of  less  illuminating  power  than 
sixteen  candles,  as  follows : 

Caiidle«. 

December  13 15.92 

December  17 15.85 

December  20 15.97 

December  27 j 15.14 

January  3 15.84 

February  16 15.99 

February  24 15.42 

April  6 15.42 

May  12 14.80 

Junes 15.35 

June  18 15.70 

On  three  occasions  the  gas  of  this  company  contained  a  slight  excess 
of  sulphur,  over  the  20  grains  allowed  in  each  100  cubic  feet :  March  2, 
20.89  grains  5  April  5,  20.20  grains,  April  22,  26.03  grains. 

The  illuminating  power  and  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  George- 
town Gas  Light  Company  from  July  1, 1880,  to  June  30, 1881,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Average  illuminating  power  during  tbe  year candles . .   17. 06 

Highest  illuminating  power  during  the  year : do 20.81 

Lowest  illuminating  power  during  the  year do....   10.55 

Average  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year grains. .     2. 45 

Highest  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year do 9. 09 

Lowest  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year grain . .       .46 

Average  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year grains. .   13. 27 

Highest  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year do 34. 11 

Lowest  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year do 6. 23 

The  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Georgetown  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
very  high  and  quite  free  from  impurities. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  was  very  poor,  and  the  sulphur  was 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  allowed. 

According  to  letters  received  from  the  company  these  violations  were 
owing  to  derangements  in  the  manufacturing  department,  and  they 
further  state  that  the  defaults  could  not  have  been  prevented  with 
ordinary  care  and  prudence,  but  was  occasioned  by  some  unavoidable 
cause. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  this  company  were 
required  to  make  considerable  alterations  in  their  machinery,  for  con- 
ducting waste  products  from  the  works,  and  in  accomplishing  this 
object,  the  scrubbers  were  frequently  thrown  out  of  action,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  gas  containing  in  quite  a  number  of  instances  an  excess 
of  ammonia^  and  on  a  few  occasions  an  excess  of  sulphur,  with  some 
depression,  m  the  illuminating  power. 
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The  depressions  in  the  power  of  the  gas,  last  mentioned,  were  mostly 
due  to  defective  retorts. 

These  works  are  now  in  fair  condition,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  viola- 
tions will  be  as  frequent  during  the  present  year. 

On  twenty -nine  occasions  during  the  year  the  gas  supplied  by  this 
company  was  of  less  illuminating  power  than  sixteen  candles,  as  follows: 

Candles. 

July  9 15.84 

July  10 15.89 

July  12 15.97 

September  22 15.90 

November  12 15.72 

November  20 14.39 

November  22 15.85 

November  23 15.30 

November  26 15.50 

December7 15.99 

December  9 15.99 

December  11 15.82 

December  20 15.23 

Decetuber28 15.81 

December  30 15.82 

January  10 15.67 

January  19 10.55 

January  20 12.85 

January  24 15.59 

January  25 15.76 

January  26 14.60 

Jannar>'31 14.71 

MarcblH 14.68 

March  22 15.37 

March  26 14.02 

March  31 14.94 

April  13 15.90 

May  14 15.27 

May  16 14.56 

On  twenty -seven  occasions  the  gas  supplied  by  this  company  con- 
tained an  excess  of  ammonia  over  the  5  grains  allowed  in  each  100  cubic 
feet: 

Grains. 

March? 5.69 

March  8 5.69 

March  9 6.51 

March  10 6.51 

March  11 6.03 

March  12 6.03 

March  14 5.40 

March  15 5.40 

April  28 8.58 

April  29 8.58 

April  30 7.82 

May  3 6.40 

May  4 6.40 

May  5 5.89 

May6 5.89 

May  9 6.46 

May  10 6.46 

May  11 8.26 

May  12 8.26 

May  13 9,09 

May  14 9.09 

May  16 7.73 

May  17 7.73 

May  18 5.35 

May  19 1 5.35 

May  20 5.37 

May  21 5.37 
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On  thirty-two  occafiions  the  gas  supplied  by  this  company  contained 
an  excess  of  sulphur  over  the  20  grains  allowed  in  each  100  cubic  feet: 

Gnlns 

December  29 21.92 

December  30 21.92 

December  31 23.83 

Januarys 22.06 

January  4 22.06 

January  28 29.31 

January  29 29.31 

January  31 29.86 

February  1 29.^6 

February  2 29.86 

Februarys 29.86 

February  4.. 29.72 

Februarys 29.72 

February  7 34.11 

Februarys ; 34.11 

February  21 20.13 

February  23 20.08 

February  24 20.06 

February  28 22.53 

March  1 22.53 

March  2 20.13 

March  3 20.13 

March  7 24.11 

March  8 24.11 

March  9 22.74 

March  10 22.74 

March  11 23.42 

March  12 23.42 

May  9 20.68 

May  10 20.68 

May  16 25.07 

May  17 25.07 

In  every  instance  that  violations  have  occurred,  no  matter  how  slight 
the  infraction,  notice  has  been  served  on  the  company  violating,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  first  section  of  gas  act. 

This  office  has  received  each  month  that  violations  of  the  standards 
have  been  reported  therein,  communications  from  the  company  so 
defaulting,  giving  their  reasons  why  they  were  unable  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.    Said  communications  are  on  file. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Washington  Gas 
Light  Company  was :  Average  specific  gravity,  .498 ;  air,  1,000 ;  high- 
est specific  gravity,  .676 ;  lowest  specific  gravity,  .448. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Georgetown  Gaa  Light 
Company  was :  Average  specific  gravity,  .497 ;  air,  1,000 ;  highest  spe- 
cific gravity,  .511;  lowest  specific  gravity,  .475. 

GAS  BURNERS. 

During  the  past  year  much  time  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  in 
testing  the  improved  flat-flame  burners,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gtoorge 
Bray  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  England. 

In  particular  was  attention  given  to  inspection  of  Bray's  special  union 
slit  and  sx>ecial  union  jet-burners. 

Tests  were  also  made  with  Bray's  30-candle  ^'standard"  patent  slit 
union  burner,  and  regulator  union  jet-burners,  and  also  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

Peeble's  patent  governor  burner,  Sugg's  double  lettered  Argand 
burner,  " K  K,"  42  holes,  with  9inch  chimney. 
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Sugg's  letter  ^^D"  standard  London  Argand  burner,  24  holes,  with  6- 
inch  chimney. 

Sugg-Letheby  Argand  burner,  15  holes,  with  7-inch  chimney  (present 
standard  in  this  district),  and  Ellis  &  Go's  patent  regulator  burners, 
with  hexagon  pillar. 


Desoription  of  bnmer. 


Brmy's  Standard  Union  Slit  (80  candle) 

Bray's  Speoiftl  Union  Slit  No.  7 

Br»y'0 Special  Union  SlitNo.O 

Bny's  Special  Union  Slit  Ko.  5 

Bray's  Special  Union  Slit  No.  4 

Bray's  Special  Union  Jet  No.  7 

Bray's  Special  Union  Jet  Na  (T 

Bray's  Special  Union  Jet  No.  5 

Bray's  Special  Union  Jet  No.  4 

Bray's  Regulator  Union  Jet  Na  7 

Bray's  Regulator  Union  Jet  Na  0 

Bray's  Regulator  Union  Jet  No.  5 

Bray's  Regulator  Union  JetNai  

Bllia'  Regulator  Lara  Tip  (hexagon  pillar) 

Peeble's  Patent  Goremor  Burner  

Sugg's  Argand  "K  K,"  42  holes. 9inoh  chimney . 

Sugg's  Argand  "  D,"  24  holes,  d*inch  chinraey 

Sugg-Letheby  Argand,  15  holes,  7-inch  chimney  . . 


si 
1^ 


Inehet. 
.256 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.56 
.60 
.56 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.476 
.70 
.20 
.176 
.06 


i 


Oubic/etL 
6.00 
4.74 
4.10 
4.34 
3.48 
4.84 
4.82 
4.14 
•  SLSfl 
4.99 
6.18 
4.87 
8.07 
4.90 
4.26 
a  49 
4.61 
4.64 


(kmdUi. 
80.04 
19.20 
16.61 
1&97 
12.68 
10.13 
17.10 
15.65 
12.04 
17.60 
17.63 
13.71 
U.46 
20.25 
17.89 
34.17 
16.91 
15.79 


P»o 


OandUt. 
21.76 
20.25 
20.25 
20.01 

iao2 

19.76 
19.79 
]a90 
17.81 
17.72 
17.01 
15.68 
14.43 
20.66 
20.41 
20.12 
1&74 
17.01 


II 


o 


1=8 


Oandlei. 
4.35 
4.05 
4.05 
4. 

8.60 
8.05 
8.95 
3.78 
8.06 
8.54 
3.40 
3.13 
2.88 
4.13 
4.08 
4.02 
8.74 
3.40 


The  iUuminating  power  of  the  gas  supplied  in  this  District,  is  deter- 
mined on  the  '^  Bunsen  photometer,"  using  the  English  parliamentary 
standard  Argand  burner,  having  15  holes  and  a  7-inch  chimney. 

This  burner  wss  adopted  in  1863,  for  determining  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  supplied  in  the  city  of  London,  and  is  generally  known 
as  the  Sugg-I^theby  Argand.  It  is  not,  however,  the  present  standard 
burner  in  ISngland. 

The  gas  referees  in  1870  adopted  Sugg's  London  Argand  bnmer  ^o.  1, 
having  24  holes  and  a  6-iDch  chimney,  as  a  standard,  and  this  burner  is 
at  present  used  by  the  referees  for  testing. 

By  the  use  of  this  improved  burner  the  illuminating  value  of  5  cubic 
feet  of  London  gas  is  increased  about  1.75  candles. 

On  examination  of  the  above  table  of  tests,  made  with  various  burners, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  illuminating  power  obtained  with  Bray's 
special  burners  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  both  union  slit  and  jet  form,  was  high, 
but  with  Bray's  regulator  burners  only  moderately  good. 

The  result  of  test  with  Bray's  standard  union  slit  burner,  was  highly 
satisfactory.  This  burner  is  best  suited  for  street  illumination,  and  wiU 
yield  the  maximum  candle  power  obtainable  from  a  cubic  foot  of  gas. 

Peeble's  governor  burner  furnished  a  high  candle  power.  This  burner 
will  be  found  very  economical  and  desirable  in  localities  where  excessive 
pressure  prevails. 

Sugg's  "  K  K"  Argand  with  central  flame,  performed  well,  but  the  can- 
dle power  obtained,  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed,  was  not  equal  to 
the  candle  power  obtained  with  Bray  standard  union  slit  burner. 

This  Argand  burner  is  rated  to  consume  10.5  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and 
at  this  stated  consumption  to  furnish  an  illuminating  power  equal  to  34 
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candles.    In  the  test  made  with  this  bomer  it  only  required  8.49  cubic 
feet  per  hour  to  yield  34.17  candles. 

This  test  proves  conclusively  the  superior  quality  of  the  gas  supphed 
in  this  city,  compared  with  that  furnished  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
the  above  described  burner  was  rated.  A  saving  in  the  consumption  of 
over  19  per  cent.,  with  equal  illumination,  was  the  resist  of  test. 

Sugg's  ''D'^  Argand  and  the  Sugg  Letheby  Argand  were  not  suited 
for  the  quality  of  the  gas  experimented  with,  hence  the  poor  results 
obtained  with  those  burners. 

The  Ellis  regulator  burner  maintained  its  good  reputation  established 
last  year,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  best  flat  flame-burner  manufact- 
ured in  this  country. 

The  special  burners  manufactured  by  Bray  &  Co.  compare  favorably 
with  Ruy  yet  inspected  by  this  office;  they  are  well  made  and  no  doubt 
will  prove  very  durable  in  practical  use.  They  are  best  adapted  for 
consuming  gases  of  high  gravity. 

Gas  of  fine  quality  will  yield  a  higher  candle-power  per  cubic  foot  con- 
sumed through  a  well  made  flat-flame  burner,  either  batwing  or  fishtail 
form,  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  Argand  burners  generally  in  use. 
This  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  during  the  past  year  in  this 
city.  The  gas  supplied  by  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Company  for 
some  months  has  been  enriched  with  naphtha ;  the  combination  of 
naphtha  with  coal  yields  a  richer  and  higher  specific  gravity  gas  than 
we  had  formerly,  and  the  results  obtained  with  the  parliamentary  Ar- 
gand burner  having  15  holes^  which  the  law  expressly  states  must  be 
used  in  determining  the  illummating  f)ower  of  the  gas  supplied  in  this 
District,  does  not  represent  its  true  candle-power. 

The  ordinary  batwing  and  fishtail  burners,  such  as  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers use,  gives  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  light  without  increased 
consumption. 

INSPECTION  OF  METERS. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  meters  were  inspected  and 
proved  by  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881.  With 
the  exception  of  one  meter  inspected  and  proved  for  the  Alexandria 
Gas  Light  Company,  the  above  number  were  inspected  and  proved  for 
the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Gas  Light  Companies,  and  for  consum- 
ers of  gas. 

The  results  of  inspection  were  as  follows :  46  registered  fast  against 
the  consumers,  average  error  3.36  per  cent ;  95  registered  slow  against 
the  companies,  average  error  8.35  per  cent ;  954  registered  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  law,  namely,  2  per  cent,  either  way,  and  were  sealed, 
and  returned  to  the  companies  for  service;  33  did  not  register  the  gas 
flowing  through  them,  and  1  was  locked  so  no  inspection  could  be  made; 
170  of  the  above-mentdoned  meters  were  inspected  and  proved  on  com- 
plaints ;  59  were  complained  of  by  consumers  of  gas ;  19  registered  fast, 
average  error 3.76  per  cent.;  10  registered  slow,  average  error  5.54 
per  cent.,  and  30  registered  within  the  limits  allowed  by  law ;  111  were 
complained  of  by  the  gas  companies ;  1  registered  fast  3.33  per  cent ; 
67  registered  slow,  average  error  13.97  per  cent. ;  13  registered  within 
the  limits  allowed,  and  30  did  not  register. 

All  the  meters  inspected,  with  the  exception  of  one.  were  what  are 
known  as  dry  meters,  having  leather  partitions,  or  diaphragms,  for 
measuring  the  gas;  the  one  wet  meter  referred  to  was  inspected  and 
proved  for  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  building. 

I  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation  submitted  in  last  annual 
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report,  that  the  act  of  Congress  regulating  gas-works,  approved  June 
23, 1874,  be  modified,  so  as  to  require,  when  for  any  purpose  whatever 
the  heads  of  meters  that  have  been  inspected,  proved,  and  sealed  are 
removed  by  the  gas  companies,  meters  of  this  description  should  be 
classed  as  repaired  meters^  and  brought  to  this  of&ce  for  reinspection 
before  again  being  placed  m  service. 

The  seal  of  the  inspector  is  the  evidence  that  the  meter  has  been  prop- 
erly tested  and  proven  as  required  by  law. 

To  admit  the  right  of  the  companies  to  remove  the  head  of  a  sealed 
meter  and  rectify  whatever  is  wrong,  and  return  meter  to  service  with- 
out reinspection  and  sealing,  would  be  to  render  the  law  practically  in- 
operative, by  making  uncertain,  if  not  impossible,  the  protection  secured 
through  inspection  and  sealing,  by  the  office  created  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  this  office  be  allowed  a  messenger. 
A  man  has  been  employed  to  do  work  of  this  description  during  the 
past  six  years,  and  has  been  paid  for  said  services  out  of  the  meter  fees, 
at  the  rate  of  $456.25  per  annum.  But  owing  to  the  reduced  number  of 
meters  inspected  during  the  last  two  years  the  surplus  revenue  which 
had  accumulated  from  previous  years,  when  a  greater  number  of  meters 
were  tested,  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  indications  not  being 
more  favorable  for  the  present  year,  the  fees  receivable  from  this  source 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  messenger  and  meet  the  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  to  wit,  keeping  in  repair  the  apparatus,  providing  fuel,, 
chemicals,  meter  seals,  and  stotionery. 

S.  CALVEET  FOED, 
Inspector  of  Oas  and  Meters, 
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Table  A.—IlluminaHngpower  andpuHty  of  the  qa$  $uppUed  hy  the  Washington  Ga$  Light 

Company  from  June  30,  1880,  to  June  30,  1«81. 


Months  of 
the  year. 


July 

Aupiat . . . 
September 
Ootober . . . 
Kovember 
December. 
JanoAry.  . 
February. 
March  — 

Ainil 

May 

June  

Totals.. 


25 
26 
27 
25 
26 
25 
24 
26 
23 
27 
25 
20 


805 


ninminatliig  power  in 
sperm  eanoleo. 


;a^ 


17.21 
17.18 
17.12 
16.81 
16.53 
ia33 
16.40 
16.48 
16.91 
16.75 
16.51 
16.60 


200.78 


■a 

I 


10.20 
19.16 
18.78 
17.55 
17.34 
17.29 
17.09 
17.52 
ia75 
17.85 
17.09 
17.81 


i 


16.04 
l&UO 
16.00 
16.18 

iao5 

16.85 
15.14 
15.99 
15.42 
15.42 
14.80 
15.80 


Quantity  of  ammonia  in 
100  oubio  feet. 


1.27 

.72 

.86 

.45 

.31 

.35 

.97 

1.72 

1.82 

1.23 

L38 

1.06 


11.64 


2.88 
L70 
l.«7 
1.06 
.80 
.85 
1.57 
3.52 
2.08 
3.23 
2.12 
1.57 


.34 
.21 
.17 
.06 
.17 
.12 
.28 
.85 
.72 
.80 
.63 
.63 


Qoaotity  of  snlphnr  in 
100  oabic  feet. 


5.55 

7.24 

6.64 

7.46 

a24 

11.04 

a40 

12.45 

14.88 

14.80 

1L51 

f.65 


nasi 


^4 

o 

I 

t 


a85 

1L98 
a66 
10.24 
12.67 
14.04 
12.33 
ia78 
20.89 
26.03 
ia85 
10.96 


a  42 
4.11 
4.U 
a  48 
4.79 
7.87 

a99 

7.39 
11.18 
9.13 
7.19 
7.19 


25 
14 
17 
25 


24 
24 
23 

n 

19 
26 


2li 


AVERAGE  FOB  THE  YEAR. 


ninminatingpo-irer  in  sperm 
candles. 


•§ 


O  OB 


ia72 


i 

I 


ia2o 

(Jnly  22.) 


Quantity  of  ammonia  in  100 
cubic  feet. 


I 

5 


14.80 
(May  12.) 


J 


97 


Quantity  of  sulphur  in  100 
cubic  feet 


a  52  .08 

(Jan.  26.)  (Sept  24.) 


a  73 


2ao3        a42 

(April  22)  (July  22.) 


Sulphn- 
retted 
hydro> 

gen. 


37a 


*  Each  observation  consists  of  twenty  readings  on  the  Bunsen  photometer,  at  intervals  of  one  minute. 

Rbmarkb.— On  eleven  occasions  the  illuminating  power  of  thegas  was  less  than  sixteen  candles ;  on 
three  occasions  sulphur  was  in  excess  of  the  quantitv  allowed.  With  t  he  exception  of  theee  vii^tions, 
the  quality  and  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Washington  Oas  Light  Company  during  the  y^  has 
been  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  regulating  gas-works,  approved  Jan 
28, 1874. 

8.  CALVERT  FORD 
Un%t4d  Statet  Itutp^etor  €/  Oat  and  M^ten  Jor  th4  Dittrict  of  Columbia^ 
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Table  B. — Illuminating  power  and  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  hg  ths  Georgetotcn  Oas  Light 

Company  from  June  30,  18«0y  to  June  30,  1881. 


Months  of 
the  year. 


July 

Augnet 

September  .. 

October 

Ifovember... 
December . . . 

January 

Pebmary  . . . 
March  ...... 

April 

Y^y 

June 


I 

I 


I 


« 


25 
24 
27 
25 
26 
24 
20 
26 
23 
26 
24 
26 


Total..!    296 


ninninating  power  in 
sperm  candles. 


;a^ 


17.15 
17.74 
17.50 
ia37 
17.12 
16.41 
16  19 
16.67 
16.68 
1&64 
ia75 
17.67 


204.79 


•a 
a 


18.87 
20.24 
19.16 
20.02 
10.80 
17.46 
19.28 
18.54 
18.19 
1&16 
1&95 
20.81 


I 

5 


Quantity  of  ammonia  in 
100  cubic  feet. 


15.84 
16.06 
15.90 
16.74 
14.39 
15.28 
10.55 
14.60 
14.68 
14.02 
14.56 
15.97 


2.06 
1.76 
2.39 
1.04 
L62 
.75 
.81 
1.81 
4.50 
2.45 
6.68 
8.70 


29.47 


2.55 
2.27 
4.31 
1.41 
4.08 
L86 
1.18 
3.40 
6.61 
8.40 
9.09 
6.83 


L51 

1.42 

L24 

.85 

.62 

.54 

.46 

.  96 

2.80 

L81 

4.25 

2.19 


Quantity  of  snlphnrin 
100  cabic  feet 


10.79 
10.60 
10.06 
8.35 
12.00 
12.71 
16.34 
2L66 
17.46 
13.33 
16.76 
10.21 


159.27 


Vl 

o 

1 

Ss 

Be 

"1 

|& 

'& 

.^ 

» 

13.15 

13.01 

13.15 

9.59 

17  12 

18.01 

23.83 

34.11 

24.11 

17.64 

26.07 

15.34 

I 


H 


g 

1 


i 


ao8 

8.49 
8.49 
6.23 
6.57 

aoo 
aoo 

10.96 
7.80 
9.45 

12.33 
6.57 


7 
3 


12 


AYBRAGB  FOR  THE  YEAB. 


ninminating  power  in  sperm 
candles. 


M 

I 

o 

H 

'si 


s 


s 

3 


17.06 


20.81  I        10.55 
(June  8.)  (Jan.  19.) 


Quantity  of  ammonia  in  100 
cubic  feet. 


2.46 


Quantity  of  sulphur  in  100 
cubic  feet. 


9.09  I  .46 

(Hay  13.)   (Jan.  17.) 


13.27 


84.11 
(Fob.  7.) 


Sulphu- 
reted 
hydro- 
gen. 


6.27 
(Oct  20.) 


12 


*  Each  observation  consists  of  twenty  readings  on  the  Bnnsen  photometor,  at  intervals  of  one  minute. 

Rrmarkb. — On  twenty-nine  occasions  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  was  less  than  sixteen  candles, 
On  tweuty*seven  occasions  ammonia  was  in  excess  of  tne  quantity  allowed.  On  thirty-two  occasions 
sulphur  was  in  excess  of  the  quantity  allowed.  With  the  exception  of  these  violations  the  quality  and 
purity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Georgetown  Gas  Light  Company  during  the  year,  has  Im^u  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  regulating  gas-works,  approved  June  2Z,  1874. 

S.  CALv  BKX  FORO, 
United  SttUet  Inspector  </  Oas  and  Meters/or  the  District  qf  Ootttmbia. 
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Table  C. — Meters  inspected  and  proved  for  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Company  and  for 
consumers  of  gas  in  Washington  from  June  30,  1880,  to  June  30, 1881. 


• 

1 

0 
< 

53 

2 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

• 

1 

83 

• 

1 

1 

83 


i 

1 

• 

9 

n 

41 

1 

1 

Whole  number  of 
meters  tested — 

New    meters    for 
comnanv  ........ 

87 

48 

85 
3 

215 

173 

9 

3.19 

40 

1 

172 

102 

3 

2.77 



76 

1 
1 
1 

51 

1,034 
282 

NumDer  laHt  .^ . 

12 

Per  cent,  fast 

^2.98 

Number  slow    .... 

( 

! 

Per  cent,  slow 

.••..-               J ,      _      __ 

Number  correct . . . 

2 
42 

43 

3 

78 

164 
84 

1 
20 

99 

47 

1 

3.00 

1 
74 



...... 

36 

1 

32 

270 

Bepaired    meters 

for  company 

Number  fast  ...... 

78 

67 

...... 

2.66 
66 

4 

...... 

3.11 
1 

12 

59 

1 

2.50 

1 

3.08 

57 

3 

1 
4.00 

""2 
14 

610 
2 

Per  cent,  fast . . 

*2.  75 

Number  slow 

1 

&00 

73 

3 

...... 

5.50 
2 

5 

)..... . 

3 

Per  cent,  slow 

1 

*4.  58 

Number  correct . . . 

Consumers'     me- 
ters,  on      com- 
plaint   of    con- 
sumers  

""78 

1 

1 

8.91 

42 
1 

43 
1 

78 

1 

1 

3.88 

1 

1 

2.50 

20 

9 

2 
4.79 

2 
3.58 

5 

10 

46 

7 

5 

3.28 

'"'i' 

16 

36 

8 

2 

3.66 

32 

1 

1 

8.33 

605 
40 

Number  &8t 

14 

Per  cent,  fast 

*3.66 

Number  slow 

i           6 

Per  cent,  slow  .... 

*4.  06 

Number  correct. . . 

1 
8 

1 
4 

6 
7 

8 

20 

Consumers' me- 
ters, on   com- 
plaint of  com- 
T>anv 

8 

3 

7 

102 

Number  fast ...... 

Per  cent,  fast 

.:..': 

*   1 

Number  slow 

Percent,  slow 

Number  correct... 

6 
14.66 

1 

7 
1L69 

1 

1 

6.33 

1 

2 

3 
17.05 

5 
11.39 

8 

16.95 

1 

1 

10 
16.09 

1 

0 

4 
16.45 

1 

7 

7 

15.28 

2 

5 

2 

16.41 

1 
2 

5 
16.80 

2 

6 

15.11 

1 

1 

*14.  ."iO 
10 

Consumers*      me- 
ters,  on  com- 
plaint of  com- 
pany,  that   did 
not  register 

2 

2^ 

^Average. 


t  One  locked. 


Beharkb.— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881  1  h  is  office  inspected  and  proved  for  the  Wash- 
ington Gras  Light  Company,  ana  for  consumers  of  gas,  in  Washington,  1,034  meters.  Of  this  number 
28  registered  mat,  average  error  3.13  per  cent. ;  73  registered  slow,  average  error  7.70  per  cent. ;  905 
registered  within  the  limits  allowed  by  law,  nunely,  2  per  cent,  either  way ;  27  did  not  register  the  gas 
flowing  through  them,  and  one  was  looked  so  gas  could  not  flow  through. 

S.  CALVERT  rORD. 
United  StaUt  Inspeetox  c/  Oas  and  Meters  for  the  District  qf  Columbia. 
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Table  D. — Meters  inspected  and  proved  for  the  Georgetown  Gas  Light  Company  and  for 
consumers  of  gas  in  Georgetoivn  from  June  30,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881. 


• 

1 

August. 

a 

S 
8 

November. 

^      December. 

CO 

• 

i 

1 

February. 

• 

1 

5 

^ 
^ 

• 

a 

1 

0 

H 

Whole  number  of 

14 
6 

16 

24 

• 

9 

2' 

12 

1 

95 

meters  tested. 
New    meters    for 

7 

company. 
Number  fast 

1 
1 

1 

Per  cent,  fast 

1 

( 

Number  slow 

•    ..1     

( 

Per  cent,  slow 

1  * 

Number  correct . . . 

6 
6 

j 

1 

8 

1 
1.91 

7 

Repaired  meters 

for  company. 
Number  fast 

10 

3 
5.52 

3 
8.60 

4 
1 

8 

2 
3.45 

3 
7.66 

3 

4 

2 
3.08 
1 
3 
1 

24 

6 
3.55 

56 

12 

Per  cent,  fast 

9a\ 

Number  slow 

4 
4.44 

2 

5          IK 

Per  cent,  slow 

5.63 
2 
3 

1 

5.50 

1 

12.33 

1 

*6.58 

Number  correct .  - . 

18 

29 

Consumers'  meters 

4 

1 
3.83 

5 

1 
3.08 

2 
5.75 

2 

2 

..... .^ 

""2* 

19 

on  complaint  of 
consumers. 
Number  fast i 

5 

Percent,  fast 

*3.87 

Number  slow 

4 

Per  cent,  slow 

*7.02 

Number  correct. . . 

1 
3 

8 

4 

1 
3.33 

1 
20.50 

10 

Consumers'  meters 

■•••■■ 

2 

9 

on  complaint  of 
company. 
Number  rast 

1 

Per  cent,  fast 

3.83 

Number  slow 

1 
8.33 

1 

1 

1L60 

2 

2 

8 

Per  cent,  slow 

.... 

*13.44 

Number  correct... 

8 

Consumers'  meters 

1 

3 

6 

on  complaint  of 
company  that  did 
not  register. 

• 

•Average. 

Remarks. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1881,  this  office  inspected  and  proved  for  the  George- 
town Gas  Light  Company,  and  for  consumers  of  gas  in  Georgetown,  05  meters.  Oi  this  number  18  rois- 
tered fast,  average  error  3.60  per  cent. ;  22  regis^red  slow,  average  error  9.01  per  cent. ;  49  registered 
within  the  limits  allowed  by  law,  namely,  2  per  cent,  either  way ;  and  6  did  not  register  the  gas  flow- 
ing  through  them. 

S.  CALVERT  FORD, 
United  States  Inspector  qf  Oas  and  Meters  for  the  District  0/  Columbia. 


Table  E. — Number  of  meters  brought  to  this  office^  and  complained  of  as  incorrect,  during 

the  past  seven  years. 


Date. 


December  1,  1874,  to  June  30,  1875 

July  1,  1875,  to  June  30,  1876 

July  1.  1876,  to  June  30,  1877 

July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878 

July  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1879 

July  1,  1879,  to  June  30,  1880 

July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881 


100 
178 
293 
214 
292 
183 
170 


1,430 


Fast  meters. 


I 


42 
43 
40 
36 
53 
29 
20 


263 


i*Average. 


5.50 

5.M 

4.24 

5.51 

4.51 

5.84 

8.62 

*4.96 


Slow  meters. 


h 

M 


9 

51 
155 

97 
133 

82 

77 


12.84 
18.22 
2L69 
12.35 
n.97 
13.09 
9.75 


604  1  *14.27 


i 

a 
t 

o 


49 
84 
73 
63 
87 
55 
43 


454 


25 
18 
19 
17 
30 


109 


S.  CALVERT  FORD, 
United  States  Inspector  qf  Oas  and  Meters, 
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Table  F. — Pressure  of  the  gas  supplied  hy  the  Washington  Gas  tight  Companpj  as  regis- 
tered in  this  office  from  July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881. 


July 

Aitfnist  — 
September 
October ... 
November. 
December. . 


January. . 
February 
March  ... 

April 

May 

Jane 


Month. 


1880. 


1881. 


Twelvemonths. 


£.a 

J'S 

it 

i^ 

2  s 

iM 

p  m 

1         ^©   of 

«  *-  ® 

Minimum 
sure  oxpr 
in  inches. 

68,^0 

•3  25 

a  X  a 

1 

1.027 

L510 

.700 

1.015 

3.250 

.530 

L052 

1.265 

.675 

L025 

L250 

.575 

.982 

L360 

.525 

L029 

L460 

.700 

L050 

1.440 

.660 

.993 

L275 

.600 

.928 

1.315 

.570 

.987 

1.340 

.700 

.999 

L340 

.770 

1.003 

\       1.270 

.600 

12.090 

Average:  mean  pressure,  1.007  inches;  maximum  pressure,  3.250  inches;  Tninimnin  pressure,  .525 
inches. 
Bbmabks.— The  pressure  on  the  main  at  this  point  is  .2  inch  loss  than  recorded  above. 

S.  CALVERT  FORD, 
United  States  Inspector  of  Oas  and  Metsrs  /or  the  District  qf  Ooktmtna, 


Table  G. — Statement  ofreoeipts  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  Jnly  1,  1880 $631  ^ 

Cash  received  in  fees  from  July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881 560  50 

tl,  192  34 
Ajnoant  expended  for  maintaining  and  keeping  in  good  order  and  repair 
the  laboratory  and  apparatus  from  July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881 .... 1, 058  16 

Cash  balance  gn  hand  July  1, 1881 $134  18 

* 
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THE  ACTING  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA. 


Office  of  the  Executive, 
Territory  of  Arizona^  October  6, 1881. 

Sib:  Your  communication  of  September  19,  requesting  the  governor 
of  this  Territory  to  make  "  a  report  of  the  affairs  and  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  Territory^^  "for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,^  to- 
gether with  suggestions  relating  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory, 
with  "as  complete  and  reliable  information  as  it  is  possible  to  secure,^ 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  mining,  stock-raising,  &c.,  was  received  on 
the  27th  of  same  month.  Pressure  of  public  business  of  a  more  urgent 
character  has  prevented  me  from  taking  up  this  subject  until  this  mo- 
ment. You  will  please  permit  me  to  divide  the  matter  into  three  parts, 
making  each  a  subject  of  a  particular  communication,  as  follows:  First, 
the  progress  and  development  of  affairs  the  past  year;  second,  sugges- 
tions upon  subjects  relating  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory  to  be 
affected  by  congressional  legislation;  and,  third,  the  natural  resources, 
climate,  &c.,  of  the  Territory. 

The  subjects  named  contemplate  the  requirement  of  considerable  time 
and  labor,  and  I  must  beg  your  patience  if  I  am  not  permitted  the  time 
to  complete  the  same  as  soon  as  you  may  exi>ect.  Having  all  the  labor  of 
botii  departments  of  secretary  and  governor  to  perform,  my  time  is  very 
fully  occupied. 

Please  find  herewith  my  report  upon  the  progress  and  development 
of  affairs  in  the  Territory  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 
Very  respectftilly, 

JOHN  J.  GOSPEE, 

Acting  Governor. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtonj  2>.  C. 


THE    PROGRESS    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF    AFFAIRS    IN    THE     TERRI- 
TORY OF  ARIZONA  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1881. 

The  period  of  time  comprised  between  June  30,  1880.  and  June  30, 
1881,  making  a  fiscal  year,  wtis  marked  in  a  peculiar  sense  with  a  degree 
of  material  development  and  an  increase  of  population  and  wealth  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  Territory. 

915 
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The  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  a  connection  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Rail- 
road, giving  the  southern  i)art  of  the  Territory,  in  a  special  manner, 
and  the  entire  Territory  generally,  the  great  advantage  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railway,  has,  during  the  year  past,  worked  a  wonderful  change 
in  all  the  business  interests  of  the  south  half  of  the  Territory,  the  reflex 
influences  of  which  have  favorably  affected  all  parts  of  our  great  Terri- 
tory. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  from  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  along  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  a  considerable  distance  into  the  Territory,  has  already 
worked  great  and  favorable  changes  for  the  north  and  northeastern  por- 
tions of  the  Territory. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  now  bemg  built  along  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  is  bringing  blessings  unnumbered  to  our  hitherto  isolated  and 
poverty-stricken  settlements.  From  a  point  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  at  Benson,  a  survey  was  made  the  past  year  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company  to  Tombstone  and  other 
points  (rich  mining  camps),  to  the  line  of  Mexico,  and  considerable  work 
a>ccomplished  on  the  same  in  the  way  of  making  the  road-bed.  Laborers 
in  considerable  numbers  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  building  the  said 
road-bed. 

Many  new  lines  of  railways  were  projected  the  past  year,  and  con- 
siderable surveying  done  adong  the  lines  of  the  same,  i^oticeable 
among  these  newly -proposed  lines  are  the  Arizona  Northern,  proposed 
as  a  continuation  of  the  popular  system  of  narrow-gauge  railroads  of 
Southwestern  Colorado;  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  Railroad  and  Navi- 
gation Company,  proposed  to  be  built  from  Yuma,  Ariz.,  into  Nevada^ 
connecting  the  Southern  Pacific  RaOroad  at  Yuma  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  at  or  near  the  point  of  its  crossing  the  Colorado 
River  on  the  western  line  of  the  Territory,  and  to  also  connect  at  Yuma 
with  a  line  of  steamers  by  way  of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Gulf  of 
California.  The  projectors  of  this  road  have  already  located  permanently 
the  road-bed  from  Yuma,  by  way  of  some  of  the  principal  mining  camps, 
a  considerable  distance,  in  a  northerly  direction,  paraUel  with  tlie  Colo- 
rado River. 

The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company  have  named  long 
lines  and  numerous  branches,  and  have  their  articles  of  association  prop- 
erly filed  with  the  designated  offices  in  the  Territory.  These  and  many 
other  proposed  lines  of  railroads  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  our 
citizens  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881.  Telegraph  lines  have 
also  been  increased  and  added  to  other  marked  improvements  for  the 
year  named.  Many  new  lines  of  stages  have  been  established,  and  the 
service  on  old  lines  increased  from,  weekly  and  tri- weekly  to  daily,  thus 
expediting  business,  traffic,  and  traveL  During  the  year  named  very 
large  sums  of  money  were  invested  in  miiung  property,  and  the  returns 
therefrom  have  generally  been  large,  convincing  capitalists  generally 
that  Arizona  is  the  lap  in  which  lies  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  live-stock  interests  have  also  been  greatly  encouraged  and  en- 
larged, from  investments  made  in  this  class  of  husbandry  by  moneys  of 
men  from  other  parts. 

Altogether,  the  material  prosperity  and  development  during  the  year 
named  has  been  of  an  exceedingly  encouraging  character. 

As  inteUigerwe  and  morality  are  the  very  bulwarks  of  society  and  a  fi«e 
government,  I  am  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  greatly  increased 
interest  ha^ing  been  taken  during  the  year  named  in  the  direction  of 
educating  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  people.    Until  recently — since  the 
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iron  railway  has  been  laid  past  our  doors — the  citizens  of  the  Territory 
were  quite  generally  unwilling  to  build  themselves  pet^manent  homes, 
wherein  to  rear  and  educate  their  children. 

The  year  past  has  witnessed  a  very  marked  and  desirable  change  in 
this  respect.  The  railroads  and  missionaries  and  teachers  coming  witMn 
our  borders  the  past  year  have  already  laid  a  foundation  upon  which,  in 
a  material  and  social  sense,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  many  new 
homes  may  rest.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  few  small  waves  of  general 
prosperity-  which  were  sent  as  smaller  blessings  within  our  borders  the 
year  past  are  but  the  advance  of  a  great  tide  that  will  soon  pour  in  upon 
us  with  blessings  that  will  bewilder.  The  overcrowded  cities  and  rural 
districts  of  the  far  East,  and  the  overfilled  money- vaults  of  Eastern  capi- 
talists, will  very  naturally  follow  railroads  into  new  countries  for  homes 
and  investments. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  affairs  of  this  Territory,  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  year  named,  not  so  pleasant  to  consider.  Crime,  every- 
where present  in  our  common  country,  is  far  more  frequent  and  appalling 
in"  the  Territories  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  less  regard  generally 
paid  to  virtue  and  the  rights  of  property,  but  more  generally  because  of 
the  fact  that  criminals — fugitives  from  justice — from  thickly  settled  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  flee  to  the  wild  and  unsettled  portions  of  our  Territories, 
^  where  they  can  form  in  bands  for  mutual  protection  against  arrest  and 
punishment. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  Territory  there  have  existed  companies  or 
bands  of  outlaws,  commonly  called  "cow-boys,^  who,  the  past  year,  have 
-committed  many  murders,  and  have  stolen  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  stock  and  other  property.  Many  times  the  stages  carrying  the  United 
States  mails,  passengers,  and  the  usual  express,  have  been  suddenly 
stopped  by  armed,  masked  men,  who  have  rifled  the  mails,  robbed  the 
express,  and  deprived  the  passengers  of  all  their  valuables;  and  not*nn- 
frequently  have  they  committed  murder  in  connection  with  these  rob- 
beries— always  where  any  resistance  has  been  offered. 

Most  of  the  common  property  stolen  is  taken  from  Mexicans  near  or 
on  either  side  of  the  boundary  line  dividing  Mexico  from  the  United 
States.  The  property  stolen  by  these  outlaws  consists  in  most  part  of 
cattle  and  horses,  which  they  afterwards  barter  or  sell  to  unsuspecting 
parties,  in  some  cases  even  entering  into  contract  with  officers  of  the 
government  at  military  i)ost8,  or  Indian  agencies,  to  supply  them  with 
beef,  afterwards  going  to  Mexico  or  elsewhere  and  stealing  the  number 
required  to  fill  the  contract.  The  officers  at  posts  and  agencies,  of  course, 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  dealing  with  murderers  and  robbers. 

During  the  past  month  I  was  personally  present  in  that  part  of  the 
Territory  where  the  larger  number  of  these  cow-boys  congregate,  mak- 
ing  an  investigation  into  the  true  state  of  afl'airs,  as  far  as  I  could,  do  so 
without  going  into  their  very  midst,  where  no  man  would  be  safe  if  he 
was  known  to  be  planning  to  break  up  their  bands.  As  near  as  I  could 
learn,  they  have  regular  places  of  rendezvous,  and  large  bands  or  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  These  outlaws  have  committed  many  crimes  of  an 
alarming  chara<»ter  during  the  year  for  which  you  desire  me  to  rei)ort  to 
you  ui)on,  and  most  of  them  are  still  at  large  and  unpunished. 

Nearly  the  entire  time  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881, 1  was  the 
acting  governor  of  this  Territory,  but  was  daily  looking  for  the  return 
of  the  governor;  hence,  1  naturally  deferred  taking  such  decided  steps 
as  would  be  required  to  break  up  and  disperse  the  numerous  outlaws 
while  I  was  merely  in  temporary  charge  of  the  office  of  the  executive. 
Two  months  iago  I  decided  to  take  action,  and  no  longer  defer  so  imi)or- 
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tant  a  matter  for  the  uncertain  return  of  our  regularly  appointed  gov- 
ernor. In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Blaine  upon  this  subject  of  "  cow-b^y*^ 
depredations,  I  explained  more  at  length  their  character  and  condnct, 
and  possible  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  executive  of  this  Territory; 
said  letter  was  writen  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

In  the  communication  soon  to  follow  this,  on  the  subject  of  suggestions 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Territory,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  proposed  plan  to  be  pursued  in  efforts  to  rid  the  Territory 
of  this  troublesome  and  dangerous  element. 

Trusting  this  hastily  written,  and  brief  review  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  affairs  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  will,  in  part; 
at  least,  meet  your  expectations,  I  beg  to  remain, 
EespectfuUy  yours, 

JOHN  J.  GOSPER, 

Acting  Governor. 


SUGGESTIONS  UPON  SUBJECTS  TO  WHICH  THE  ATTENTION  OF  CONGRESS 
SHOULD  BE  CALLED,  RELATING  TO  THE  TEBBITOBT  OF  ARIZONA. 

First  That  of  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  members  of  the^legisla- 
ture.  The  present  law  of  Congress  allows  $4  per  day  and  15  cento  per 
mile  to  members  of  the  legislature.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  these  rates 
are  too  low.  The  cost  of  living  in  this  Territory  is  proportionately  much 
higher  than  in  the  States  and  some  of  the  other  Territories,  and  $4  per 
day  will  scarcely  meet  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of  the  members 
during  their  temporary  stay  at  the  capital.  The  mileage  received  by 
the  members  is  less  than  the  usual  charges  per  mile  by  the  stage  com- 
panies, and  the  only  railroad  company  we  now  have  charges  nearly  as 
much  as  is  allowed  members  for  traveling  expenses. 

It  would  be  more  economical  in  the  end  to  pay  the  members  $6  per 
day — ^the  old  rate — ^inasmuch  as  that  price  would  encourage  a  better 
class  of  men  to  become  candidates  for  legislative  honor.  I  have  been 
closely  connected  in  an  official  manner  with  two  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  this  Territory,  and  I  "speak  from  the  book"  when  I  say  the 
moral  and  mental  material  entering  into  the  make-up  of  the  two  bodies 
above  alluded  to,  was  of  an  inferior  quality  compared  to  that  which 
could  have  been  selected  under  the  influence  of  a  trifling  increase  of 
compensation. 

The  more  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  citizens  have  not  been 
willing  to  leave  their  homes  and  business  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
public,  for  the  assurance  of  nearly  enough  money  to  cover  their  resd  aud 
necessary  expenses.  Many  of  the  men  who  become  candidates  for 
Beats  in  our  legislative  bodies  do  so  with  the  secret  purpose  and  ex- 
pectation of  securing  iRrom  some  source,  honorable  or  otherwise,  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  their  services. 

The  low  rate  per  diem  has  been  made  an  excuse  by  members,  quite  a 
number,  for  entering  into  close  combinations,  one  with  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  special  legislation  in  the  interest  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  combinations,  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory.  The  tenth 
assembly,  in  session  January  and  February,  1879,  on  its  closing  days, 
passed  a  bill  by  which  each  of  the  members  was  to  receive  additional 
compensation  from  the  treasury  of  the  Territory.  The  eleventh  assem- 
bly also  passed  a  similar  bill  during  its  closing  days,  during  March  last. 
These  bills  were  passed  in  the  face  of  a  positive  prohibitory  law  of  Con- 
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gress  on  the  subject.  The  bill  passed  by  the  tenth  legislature  was 
approved  by  the  governor,  and  the  members  drew  their  extra  pay. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  eleventh  legislature  was  vetoed  by  the  governor, 
and  it  was  passed  by  a  two-thij^s  vote  over' his  veto.  The  auditor 
(Territorial),  however,  refused  to  issue  warrants  to  the  members  and 
officers,  and,  I  believe,  the  members  and  officers  have  not  yet  drawn 
the  extra  amount  thus  appropriated  and  probably  will  not  be  able  to. 
1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  pay  per  diem  to  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  would  give  us  assurances  of  wiser  laws  and  more 
economy  connected  with  legislative  and  other  matters. 

Second.  I  would  recommend,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  passage  of 
a  law  allowing  the  Territory  the  privilege  of  electing  its  own  governor. 
The  citizens  of  this  Territory  are  generally  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and 
aggressive.  From  among  their  number  could  be  selected  a  very  com- 
petent and  acceptable  man,  at  any  time,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  the  executive.  A  very  strong  prejudice  exists  in  this  Territory 
against  so-called  ^'carpetbag"  officials,  and  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  un- 
certainty exists  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  in  the  case  of  new,  untried, 
and  stranger  officials  coming  into  their  midst  from  abroad.  Many  of 
them  come  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  honor  and  emolument 
of  the  term  of  office  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  very  naturally 
do  not  feel  that  same  deep  concern  for  the  public  welfare  they  would  if 
permanent  residents  and  property-holders  in  the  Territory.  A  law  of 
this  kind  allowing  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  the  privilege  of  electing 
from  among  their  number  their  executive,  would  be  hail^  with  proud 
satisfaction,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  peace  and  prosperity, 
enhanced  thereby. 

Third.  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  best  interests 
of  public  peace,  development  of  natural  resources,  increase  of  popula- 
tion, national  power  and  honor,  and  other  matters  in  and  connected  with 
all  the  Territories,  would  be  greatly  enhanced  and  a  blessing  to  civili- 
zation if,  by  some  wise  and  restrictive  enabling  act  of  Congress,  all  the 
Territories  were  permitt<^d  and  privileged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
l)ri\ileges  and  blessings  of  sisterhood  with  the  States  now  in  the  grand 
Union. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  great  tide  of  men  and  money  now  rushing 
into  the  hitherto  isolated  sections  of  the  Pacific  coa«t  country  and  the 
northern  i)088e8sions,  the  .time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  sections  of 
country  now  controlled  by  Congress  in  a  territorial  form  of  government 
will  be  loudly  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  equal  privileges 
with  all  the  great  States  of  our  American  Nation.  Congress  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  n??cessitie«  of  those  sections  of  our  common  country 
now  so  rapidly  filling  up  with  both  a  class  of  peaceful  and  industrious, 
and  a  reckless  and  abandoned  people. 

Fourth.  After  consultation  with  leading  lawyers,  and  with  the  judges 
themselves,  I  would  most  heartily  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  al- 
lowing for  this  Territory  an  additional  United  States  judge.  We  now 
have  three  United  States  judges,  each  presiding  over  a  separate  dis- 
trict, the  extent  of  which  is  very  large.  The  increase  of  population  and 
the  general  unsettled  state  of  affairs  brings  about  a  good  deal  of  litiga- 
tion and  much  increased  labor  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  But  the 
greatest  reason  why,  i)erhaps,  a  fourth  judge  should  be  provided  for,  is 
from  the  fact  that  the  three  judges  sitting  as  a  supreme  court,  consider- 
ing cases  api)ealed  from  some  one  of  the  three  district  courts,  are  each 
passing  a  second  time  on  a  case  api>ealed  from  a  lower  court  according 
to  the  district  from  which  said  case  may  be  appealed.    If  there  shall  be 
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our  jndgeSj  then,  when  in  session  as  a  supreme  court,  the  judge  from 
whose  distnct  an  api)ealed  case  is  being  tried  can  retire.  I  am  informed 
that  in  one  of  the  Territories  a  fourth  judge  has  be^en  provided  for  by 
act  of  Congress.  Our  people  would  be  generally  pleased  to  be  favored 
with  a  similar  law,  if  such  an  one  exists. 

Fifth.  With  reference  to  the  Indian  policy  in  the  Territories,  the  citi- 
zens in  this  Territory  are  remarkably  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  question  of  their  management  should  be  transferred  to  the  mill- 
itary  department.  My  obser\^ations  in  this  Territory  convince  me  that 
the  Indian  reserv^ations,  upon  which  are  placed  the  warlike  tribes,  should 
be  under  the  Ml  control  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Indians  whose  warlike  spirit  has  been  thoroughly  broken,  and  who 
from  personal  choice  prefer  to  mingle  in  peace  with  the  whites,  either 
individually  or  in  tribes,  on  reservations  in  the  very  midst  of  settlements 
and  civilization,  could,  with  wisdom,  be  continued  under  the  control  of 
peace-preserving  citizens.  The  Indian  problem  in  this  Territory,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  brought  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  solution  until  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  more  savage  tribes  has  been  thoroughly  broken. 
I  have  been  ui^ou  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  times  of  the  fullest 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  chiefs, 
and  through  an  interpreter  have  conversed  with  them ,  and  have  not  failed 
to  discover  the  restless  and  unsatisfied  spirit,  chafing  like  the  lion  in  his 
cage,  under  the  unnatural  restraint  to  which  they  were  compelled  to 
yield.  Their  wild  and  untamed  natures  demand  the  fullest  liberty  to 
roam  unmolested  through  the  Valleys,  over  the  mountains,  and  along 
the  streams'of  their  birth-places  and  early  associations.  Unfair  and  un- 
iust  treatment,  and  ignorance  of  the  Indian  character  to  some  extents  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  placed  over  him,  mingled  with  an  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  for  the  liberty  of  a  lifetime  to  roam  unmolested,  to  hunt  and 
chase  undisturbed,  is  the  motive  that  actuates  him  to  steal  away  from 
their  narrow  confines,  and  to  commit  murder  and  theft  in  efforts  to  re- 
gain possession  of  jtheir  old  and  accustomed  haunts.  Their  warfare 
now  with  the  whites  is  more  of  the  character  of  the  defensive  than  the 
offensive.  Past  contests  with  the  overpowering  arm  of  civilization 
have  taught  them  that  aggressive  warfare  is  useless,  and  simple  wisdom 
have  taught  them  that  their  only  safety  is  a  retreat  into  the  forests  and 
fastnesses  of  uninhabitable  mountains. 

The  requirements  of  peace  and  the  best  interests  of  civilization  impera- 
tively demand  that  these  wild  men  of  the  forest  must  first  be  conquered 
and  then  controlled.  They  can  be  more  easily  conquered  and  compelled 
to  go  upon  reservations  than  they  can  be  controlle^l  and  kept  in  peace 
thereafter.  When  upon  the  reservations  they  should  be  dealt  justly  with, 
and  compelled  to  respect  the  hand  of  authority. 

Kindness  and  great  firmness  should  be  constantly  practiced  with  the 
more  restless  and  untamed  spirits.  There  is  much  fraud  and  deception, 
without  doubt,  practiced  upon  the  Indians  by  designing  agents,  who  care 
more  for  profit  and  power  than  they  do  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  their 
coimtry.  Government  contractors,  in  some  cases,  seem  to  acquire  an  on- 
fortunate  control  of  Indian  agents,  and  then  the  trouble  is  likely  to  l>egin. 
One  reason  why  I  favor  placing  the  control  of  the  warlike  Indians  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  is  because  of  the  common  belief  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
regular  Army  officer  would  be  more  just  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  is 
thought  he  would  not  be  as  likely  to  disgrace  by  dishonesty  his  lifelong 
situation  as  a  regular  Army  ofticer,  as  a  ci\ilian  who  exi>ects  to  hold  his 
official  position  only  for  a  brief  time,  and  who  does  not  depend  solely  up(m 
Ms  position  for  a  livelihood. 
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Then,  again,  tlie  very  pressure  of  the  power  which  compelled  the  Indians 
to  succumb  on  the  plain  of  battle  would  bec'ome  a  constant  reminder  to 
them  of  the  consequences  of  an  outbreak.  In  this  Territory  there  has  not 
always  existed  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  oneness  of  puri>ose  between  the 
military  and  civil  authorities  with  reference  to  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Indians.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  the  branch  of  the  service 
best  calculated  to  conquer  a  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  to  keep  the  same 
thereafter,  should  be  placed  in  control  over  them. 

Sixth.  On  account  of  the  greatly  (listurbed  condition  of  the  public  peace 
along  the  border  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  seriously  ap- 
prehended disturbance  of  the  present  peaceful  condition  of  affairs  between 
the  two  governments  as  a  consequence  thereof,  and  the  utter  inability  of 
the  local  civil  authorities  at  all  times  to  keep  the  peace  and  bring  to  jus- 
tice the  large  numbers  of  reckless  and  abandoned  men  in  the  counWes 
forming  a  part  of  this  border,  I  would  very  respectfully  urge  upon  Con- 
gress the  wisdom  of  so  far  amending  the  law  now  i)rohibiting  the  Army 
from  actively  participating  in  aggressive  efforts  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  this  Territory. 

We  have  within  our  borders  a  small  army  of  outlaws  well  armed  and 
fully  able  to  cope  with  the  ordinary  civil  i)ower  of  our  several  counties. 

I  think  the  governor  of  this  Territory  has  authority  of  law  to  organ- 
ize militia  companies  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  threatening  com- 
binations of  men  whose  puri>ose8  are  to  defy  the  oriSnary  civil  author- 
ity, and  go  upon  raids  of  theft  and  common  plunder. 

There  are  no  appropriations  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  with 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  an  emergency. 

Something  must  be  done,  either  by  National  or  Territorial  authorities, 
to  quell  these  constant  raids  upon  the  property  of  peaceful  citizens,  ana 
the  occasional  taking  the  life  of  the  innocent. 

And,  finally,  permit  me,  as  only  the  acting  governor,  to  recommend 
either  to  Congi*ess  or  yourself  that  the  regularly-appointed  governor  of 
this  Territory  be  required  to  return  to  his  post  of  duty.  Or  be  asked  to 
step  aside  and  permit  some  other  gentleman  to  take  his  place  and  feel  at 
liberty  to  act  without  restraint. 

In  making  this  last  suggestion,  I  am  prompted  only  by  the  spirit  of 
reason  and  justice,  and  the  demand  of  the  public. 

The  al>ove  recommendations  and  suggestions  are  offered  disinterest- 
edly, and  in  sincere  regard  for  the  public  good. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOBN  J.  GOSPER, 

Acting  Oavernor. 


Office  of  the  Executive, 
Prescottj  Ariz.j  October  22,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  am  pleased  to  hand  you  herewith,  in  answer  to  your  request  for 
infonuation  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  mining,  stock  raising,  &c., 
in  this  Territory,  a  verj-  full  and  complete  and  ably  written  article  u|>on 
said  subjects,  by  Hon.  P.  Hamilton. 

My  time  of  late  has  been  so  fully  oi^cupied  T^ith  other  official  matters 
as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  gather  and  place  in  proper 
manner  before  you  the  many  important  facts  so  ably  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

The  last  session  of  our  Territorial  legislature  by  enactment  authorized 
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Hon.  P.  Hamiltoii  to  gather  all  the  important  facts  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  the  Territory  and  to  publish  the  same  in  convenient 
pamphlet  form.  This  work  he  has  already  accomplished  and  is  daily 
expecting  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  printer  copies  of  said  pamphlet 
I  have  even  waited  several  days  for  the  appearance  of  these  pamphlets 
that  I  might  forward  to  your  office  a  fiill  printed  report  on  all  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  you  desired  information.  A  copy  of  the  publication 
will  be  mailed  to  your  office  immediately  upon  this  receipt. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  oft'er  the  suggestion,  if  at  all  within  the  bounds 

of  propriety,  that  you  shall  mention,  in  your  report  upon  the  affairs  of 

the  Interior,  the  fact  that  a  full  account  of  the  resources,  &c.,  of  Arizona 

can  be  had  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  addressing  this  officjie. 

Most  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  GOSPElR, 

Acting  Governor. 
Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington^  B  C 


AaRICULTURAL. 

Although  not  considered  an  agricultural  country,  Arizona  contains 
some  of  the  richest  valleys  td  be  met  with  in  the  United  States.  Cei^eals, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  many  portions  of  the 
Territory.  Wherever  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation  a  bounteous  yield 
is  assured,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  two  crops  in  the 
same  year  are  not  uncommon.  The  farming  land  of  the  Territory  is 
confined  at  present  to  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers.  There  are 
millions  of  acres  among  the  hills  and  mesaSy  with  a  fine  soil  and  agreeable 
climate,  capable  of  pr(Kiucing  anything  grown  in  the  temperate  or  semi- 
tropical  zone,  were  there  a  sufficient  water  supply.  It  is  believed  that  by 
the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  much  of  this  land  can  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, and  what  are  now  barren,  di  ^ary  wastes  be  changed  into  fields  of 
waving  grain  with  comfortable  homes.  Artesian  water  will  confer  untold 
benefits  on  the  Territory  and  no  wiser  or  more  beneficial  measure  could 
receive  the  support  of  the  general  government.  There  are  about  45,000 
acres  under  cultivation  in  the  Territory  at  the  present  time,  and  there 
are  still  thousands  of  a<jres  unoccupied  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado, 
the  Gila,  and  the  Salt  Kivers.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado,  containing 
the  richest  land  in  the  Territory,  is  subject  to  annual  overflows,  and  has 
been  farmed  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  whites.  The  valley  of  the  Gila 
is  settled  from  the  line  of  New  Mexico  to  its  junction  with  the  Colorado. 
It  contains  ^ome  of  the  best  land  in  the  Territory,  and  produces  large 
crops  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in 
this  valley  at  Gila  Bend  and  at  other  points,  where  there  is  sufficient 
water,  which  are  open  to  pre-emption.  Salt  Eiver  Valley  contains  the 
finest  body  of  agricultural  land  in  the  Territory,  and  produces  two  tliirds 
of  all  the  cereals  grown  in  the  country.  There  is  plenty  of  water  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  system  of  irrigation  is  more  extensive  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  Arizona.  As  farming  will  always  be  a  lucrative  business  in 
the  Territory,  owing  to  the  limited  area  of  land  which  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  large  population  who  will  be  engagecl  in 
mining,  an  impartial  statement  of  its  capabilities  as  an  agriculturjd 
country  is  here  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  thinking  of  com- 
ing hither  and  engaging  in  this  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
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forth  this  information  more  clearly  the  agricnltural  resources  of  the 
diilerent  counties  are  given  separately. 

MaHcopa  County. — ^This  county  has  been  well  named  "  the  garden-spot 
of  the  Territory."  It  has  the  finest  body  of  land  in  Arizona,  and  its  farms, 
orchards,  and  vineyards  will  not  sufier  by  comparison  with  any  portion 
of  the  Golden  State.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this  valley  a  little 
over  ten  years  ago.  It  was  then  a  barren  desert,  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  sage,  and  cactus :  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Fields  of  golden  grain  and  blossoming  alfalfa ;  extensive 
vineyards  and  orch^^ds ;  beautSu  gardens,  brilliant  with  their  floral 
adornments  nearly  every  month  in  the  year ;  groves  of  cottonwoods  and 
lines  of  the  graceful  Lombardy  poplar  diversify  the  landscape  in  every 
direction;  and,  to  crown  all,  tastieAil  houses  are  seen  peeping  above  their 
leafy  surroundings  up  and  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
In  this  beautiful  and  productive  spot,  wheat,  barley,  and  alfalfa  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  but  there  are  portions  of  the 
valley  which  is  a  heavy,  rich  adobe.  Up  the  river,  near  Mesa  City,  the 
soil  is  light,  but  well  adapted  to  fruits.  Besides  its  large  crops  of  grain^ 
Maricopa  produces  the  finest  vegetables  in  the  Territory.  Pumpkins, 
squashes,  onions,  turnips,  cabbages,  watermelons,  and  everything  in  the 
vegetable  line  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  are  in  market  by  &e  first 
of  March. 

The  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar-cane,  and  some 
of  the  stalks  attain  a  height  of  over  twelve  feet.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  an  acre  of  this  cane  will  yield  200  gallons  of  sirup,  of  an  excellent 
quality  5  it  also  makes  a  nutritious  food  for  horses  and  stock.  There  are 
about  1,000  acres  of  this  valuable  plant  now  under  cultivation,  and  the 
area  is  being  steadily  increased,  many  farmers  finding  it  more  profit- 
able than  the  raising  of  grain.  Figs,  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  do 
well  in  the  Salt  River  V^ey,  and  in  ^ize  and  flavor  are  not  excelled  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Apples  and  strawberries  are  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  exi>eriment8  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  semi-tropical 
fruits  have  shown  that  the  valley  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  success- 
ful cultivation.  In  fact,  there  is  no  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains which  seems  so  well  fitted  for  the  raising  of  fruits.  Climate,  soil, 
and  situation,  all  seem  to  be  favorable,  and  the  valley  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  fruit-raising  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
business  of  wine  making  is  being  gone  into  extensively,  and  a  very  fine 
article  is  produced,  which  in  body  and  flavor  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  California.  There  are  at  present  500  acre^  in  gnipes ;  150  acres 
in  peaches ;  50  acres  in  apricots ;  25  acre^  in  figs,  besides  a  number  of 
acres  in  apples,  strawterries,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Of  bM*ley,  it  is  esti- 
mated there  are  over  5,000  acres  in  cultivation ;  in  wheat,  5,000  acres ; 
com,  500  acres ;  and  alfalfa,  2,000  acres.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
and  barley  is  about  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  the  farmers  is  about  $1.40  i)er  hundred,  sacked. 

The  grain  is  sown  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  October,  November,  and 
December.  Harvesting  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  ends* the 
first  of  July.  Everything  is  grown  by  irrigation.  From  three  to  five 
floodings  are  necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  small  grain.  The  cost  of 
irrigation  is  about  $2.50  per  acre.  Where  the  land  is  favorably  situated 
it  is  estimated  that  crops  can  be  raised  as  cheaply  by  this  plan  as  by 
rainfall,  besides  being  much  more  certain.  The  water  is  conveyed  over 
the  land  by  large  canals.  Owing  to  the  number  of  these  canalB  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  wasted  and  lost  by  evaporation,  which  could  be 
utilized  with  a  proper  and  comprehensive  system  of  irrigation.    The 
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farms  in  the  valley  extend  for  nearly  35  miles  along  the  river.  The  amount 
of  land  which  can  be  cultivated  dei^ends  entirely  on  the  snpply  of  water. 
There  are  at  pre^nt  something  over  16,000  acres  reclaimed  from  the 
desert ;  with  a  pro|>er  irrigation  system  it  is  believed  that  as  many  more 
can  be  made  pnxinctive.  Land  in  the  valley,  with  a  water  right,  can  be 
bought  for  $5  and  $10  i)er  acre,  according  to  qdality  and  situation. 

Maricopa  County,  besides  the  valley  of  the  8alt  Kiver,  has  some  fine 
farming  land  along  the  Gila,  which  is  cultivated  at  several  ]K)int«.  The 
land  is  fully  as  rich  as  that  on  the  Salt,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  not 
as  abundant.  At  Gila  Bend,  below  the  junction  of  both  streams,  there 
is  a  fine  body  of  land  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Most  of  this  land  is  still  unoccupied  and  oi^»en  for  x>re-emp- 
tion.  Maricopa  will  always  be  the  leading  agricultural  county  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  a  few  years  the  region  of  country  which  has  Phoenix 
for  its  center  will  become  one  of  the  most  inviting  and  productive  spots 
on  the  coast;  rich  in  its  immense  fields  of  grain,  and  beautiful  with  its 
groves  of  orange  trees  and  its  vineyards  and  orchards. 

Pinal  County. — ^The  agricultural  land  in  this  county  is  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Gila  and  the  San  Pedro.  For  a  distance  of  18  milea  along 
the  former  stream  there  is  a  line  of  fine  farms,  and  for  30  miles  up  the 
San  Pedro  the  valley  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  at  difiteient 
points.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  the  county  seat,  the  valley 
of  the  Gila  is  over  a  mile  wide  and  (H>ntains  some  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  Territory.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  irrigation  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  crop,  and  the  area  that  can  be  cultivated  depends  entirely  on  the 
water  supply.  Com,  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are 
raised  in  Pinal  County.  .The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  of  durable  fertility,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  usual  agricultural  products  and  semi-tropical  fruits. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  in  the  Territoi^  than  the  valley  of  the 
Gila  surrounding  Florence,  when  the  ripening  grain,  waving  fields  of 
alfalfa,  and  shady  groves  of  mesquite  and  cottonwood  are  in  bloom. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  land  above  and  below  Florence 
which  are  lying  idle  from  the  want  of  water.  It  is  believed  that  with  a 
proper  system  of  irrigation  double  the  number  of  acres  now  under  cul- 
tivation could  be  made  to  produce  fine  crops.  There  is  evidence  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Oasa  Grande  that  this  portion  of  Arizona  supported  a  dense 
population  at  one  time ;  and  the  remains  of  the  large  irrigating  canals 
go  to  show  that  those  ancient  tillers  of  the  soil  had  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  irrigating  problem  than  their  modem  successors. 
The  numbers  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  Pinal  County  is  estimated  at 
^,000,  not  including  the  land  occupied  by  the  Pimas,  which  is  nearly 
ail  within  the  limits  of  this  county-.  The  yield  for  1880  was :  barley, 
1,000,000  pounds ;  wheat,  400,000  pounds ;  com,  350,000  iK)unds,  besides 
large  quantities  of  hay  and  alfalfa.  The  yield  of  grain  to  the  acre  was: 
barley,  1,500  ]K)unds ;  wheat,  1,200  x>onnds.  Besides  cereals,  beans, 
potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  raised 
in  abundance. 

Peaches^  grapes,  apricots,  jie^irs,  figs,  quinces,  and  pomegranates  all  do 
well  in  Pinal,  and  many  farmers  are  going  into  the  business  extensively. 
The  climate  and  soil  are  esi)ecially  adapted  for  fruit-culture,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Gila  yet  promises  to  become  one  immense  orchard  and  vine- 
yanl. 

Yavapai  County. — ^The  principal  body  of  fanning  land  in  this  county  is 
found  along  the  valley  of  the  Verde.  This  valley  averages  from  a  tew 
hundred  yards  to  a  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  and, 
in  places,  a  black  mold  of  great  fertility.    The  river  lx)ttom  is  settled 
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its  entire  length  where  it  is  not  confined  to  eafions.  There  is  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation,  and  good  crops  are  raised  in  the  driest  season. 
Corn,  wheat,  and  barley  are  the  principal  productions.  Although  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  fruit,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  fine 
grapes  and  peaches  can  be  grown  in  this  valley. 

Outside  of  the  Verde  the  farming  lands  of  Yavapai  are  confined  to 
small  valleys  situated  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Among^ 
the  most  important  of  these  valleys,  are  Williamson,  Chino,  Peeples, 
Agua  Frio,  Skull,  Kirkland,  and  Walnut  Grove.  Their  soil  is  generally 
a  rich  mold,  formed  by  the  detritus  from  the  surrounding  hills.  There 
is  no  water  for  irrigation  in  most  of  them,  and  farmers  depend  entirely 
on  rain  for  the  raising  of  a  crop.  Corn,  wheat,  barley,  aUalfa^  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  these  elevated  valleys.,  their  greatest 
drawback  being  late  and  early  frosts  and  droughts.  Fine  apples  and 
peaches  are  grown  in  several  places,  and  grapes  in  some  secluded  nooks. 
The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  Yavapai  is  estimated  at  5,000, 
although  no  reliable  data  can  be  had  from  the  assessor's  office. 

Pima  County. — The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  the  principal  agricul- 
tural settlement  of  this  county.  This  stream,  which  rises  in  the  Hua- 
chuca  Mountains,  sinks  in  the  thirsty  sands  for  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  course.  Near  Tubac  and  Calabassas,  opposite  Tucson,  and  at  San 
Xavier,  the  stream  comes  to  the  surface,  a«d  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is 
brought  under  cultivation,  producing  crops  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  opposite  Tucson,  has  been  culti- 
vated for  hundreds  of  years,  and  shows  no  diminution  in  its  productive- 
ness. The  soil  is  rich,  and  only  needs  water  to  grow  anything  that  is 
planted  in  it.  The  Sonoita  Valley,  east  of  the  Santa  Eitas,  and  about  60 
miles  southeast  of  Tucson,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  spots  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Territory.  It  extends  from  old  Fort  Buchanan 
to  Cal^bassas,  nearly  80  miles,  and  is  settled,  wherever  water  can  be  had, 
the  entire  distance.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  dark  loam,  and  the  climate  is  well 
adapted  to  fruit-raising.  This  valley  was  time  and  again  swept  with  fire 
and  drenched  with  blood  during  the  Apache  wars,  and  the  graves  of  its 
early  settlers  mark  the  hillsides  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other. 
The  valley  of  the  Arivaca,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  contains 
some  good  land,  but  it  is  claimed  by  a  *'  grant,"  thus  preventing  settle- 
ment. The  yield  of  cereals  in  Pima  County  for  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows :  wheat,  1,000,000  pounds ;  com,  500,000  pounds  j  barley,  1,000,000 
X>ounds.  This  yield  includes  the  products  of  the  farming  lands  now  em- 
braced within  the  boundaries  of  Cachise. 

Cochise  County. — ^The  agricultural  resources  of  this  county  are  confined 
to  the  Valley  of  the  San  Pedro  and  the  Babocomari.  The  former  stream 
rises  in  Sonora  and  flows  through  Cachise  and  Pinal  Counties  into  the 
Gila.  The  Valley  of  the  San  Pedro,  in  its  upper  course,  is  sometime^ 
a  mile  in  width,  and  the  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  capable  of  raising 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables.  That  portion  of  the  valley  near  the 
line  of  Sonora  is  claimed  by  a  "  grant  ^  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  graz- 
ing. 

Oraham  County. — This  county,  which  embraces  the  upper  Valley  of 
the  Gila,  contains  a  large  body  of  fine  farming  land,  with  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigation.  The  Pueblo  Viejo  Valley,  which  supported  a  dense  pop- 
ulation in  times  past,  is  yet  rich  and  productive,  yielding  large  crops  of 
com,  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa,  and  vegetables.  It  is  estimated  there  are 
12,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  Graham.  Large  tracts  now  lying  idle 
can  be  made  productive  by  extending  the  present  irrigating  canals. 
The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  Gfla  Valley  is  similar  to  that  near  Flor- 
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ence.  Fniits  of  all  kinds  do  well  in  this  region,  and  no  finer  potatoes 
are  raised  in  the  Territory.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  val- 
ley in  1872,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is,  next  to  Salt  River,  the  largest 
producer  of  cereals  in  Arizona.  There  is  here  an  opportunity  to  secure 
a  comfortable  home  in  a  fine  climate  and  near  to  a  profitable  market. 

Apache  County. — ^This  county  has  some  good  land  along  the  Little 
Colorado  and  its  upper  tributaries.  From  Springerville  to  Brigham 
City  the  valley  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  wherever  water  can 
be  obtained.  Several  Mormon  colonies  have  settled  in  this  region  and 
have  raised  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  barley,  besides  fine  vegeta- 
bles. This  part  of  Arizona  is  prolific  in  its  growth  of  wild  flax.  This 
fact  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  explorers,  who  called  the 
stream  Rio  de  Lena,  or  Flax  River.  Fo  effort  has  been  made  to  cultivate 
this  fiber,  but  it  is  believed  it  will  yet  become  an  important  branch  of 
industry. 

Yuma  and  Mohave  Counties, — ^These  two  counties  embrace  the  great 
Colorado  Valley,  which  contains  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil  in 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  its  yearly  overflow,  the  valley  is  covered 
with  a  coating  of  vegetable  mold  which  constantly  enriches  the  soiL 
Vegetation  is  very  rapid  in  this  valley.  Weeds,  grasses,  and  wild  hemp 
attain  an  amazing  height  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  waters  have  receded* 
In  fact,  everything  grows  in  tropical  luxuriance.  If  kept  from  overflow, 
no  better  soil  for  cotton,  sugar,  hemp,  and  semi-tropical  fruits  is  found 
on  the  continent.  In  some  places  the  bluffs  come  down  to  the  stream, 
and  at  other  points  the  valley  is  from  one  to  five  miles  wide.  Below 
Ehrenberg  the  area  of  valley  land  is  much  greater  than  above.  To  bring 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  by  canal  over  its  rich  valley  and  prevent  the 
river  from  overflowing  would  no  doubt  be  an  expensive  undertaking: 
but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  magnificent  land  which  would 
thus  be  reclaimed  are  a  prize  worth  striving  to  gain.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  raising  of  hemp  and  sugar-cane,  and  have  already 
begun  operations  in  the  valley,  below  the  town  of  Yuma;  but  with  the 
exception  of  small  patches  cultivated  by  the  Indians  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Colorado  is  still  virgin  soil.  Between  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
the  Colorado  there  is  a  tract  of  very  rich  bottom — ^by  some  estimated  at 
30,000  acres — all  of  which  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  at  a  mod- 
erate cost.  The  two  largest  streams  of  the  Territory  flowing  on  either 
side  would  give  an  inexhaustible  water  supply,  and  the  configuration  of 
the  ground  is  such  that  it  can  be  easily  irrigated.  There  are  several 
fine  ranches  along  the  Valley  of  the  GQa,  in  Yuma  County,  which  yield 
good  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables.  The  total  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  in  the  county  is  about  2,600.  The  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  in 
Mohave  County,  presents  the  same  features  as  in  Yuma,  but  is  not  so 
extensive.  The  soil  is  equally  as  rich  and  productive,  but  it  requires  cap- 
ital to  open  canals,  throw  up  embankments,  and  put  the  land  in  a  con- 
dition for  successful  cultivation.  At  present  farming  in  Mohave  is  con- 
fined to  the  Big  Sandy,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  where  there 
are  about  1,000  acres  under  cultivation,  producing  tine  crops  of  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruit. 

IRRiaATION. 

From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  successful  farming  in 
Arizona  depends  entirely  on  irrigation.  No  finer  crops  are  raised  in 
any  country  than  in  this  Territory  where  water  can  be  had.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  productive  land  in  the  leading  valleys  whieh  can 
be  made  available  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  present  water  supply. 
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While  the  wealth  of  Arizona  is  in  its  mines,  agriculture  will  always  be 
a  profitable  calling  and  the  products  of  the  soil  command  a  good  price. 
There  is  no  land  more  prolific,  no  climate  more  equable,  and  no  country 
where  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  receive  a  more  generous  rewara. 
In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  invite  hither  a  large 
agricultural  population.  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  area  of  land 
which  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  limited,  and  must  remain  so 
until  artesian  water  shall  send  forth  its  fructifying  streams  and  make 
the  dry  valleys  and  plains  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

GRAZING. 

i 

Within  the  last  few  years  cattle-raising  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry in  Arizona.  The  fine  grasses  and  the  delightful  climate  make 
this  region  the  very  paradise  of  the  stock-grower.  All  the  year  round 
the  rich  grasses  cover  mountain,  valley,  and  mesa.  Situated  between  the 
extremes  of  temperature,  subject  neither  to  fierce  "northers"  of  the 
southwest  nor  heavy  snows  of  more  northern  latitudes;  requiring  no  ex- 
pensive outlay  for  the  protection  of  stock  in  winter,  and  with  a  range 
which  is  only  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory,  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  presents  a  finer  field  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  industry  than  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

Prior  to  the  year  1874,  the  business  was  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  The  marauding  Apa«he  was  always  ready  to  swoop 
down  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  settler,  and  the  industry  was  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  ana  military  posts.  Since  the 
"disturbing  element  has  been  placed  on  reservations,  stock-growing 
has  made  rapid  strides,  and  large  bands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  found  in 
all  portions  of  the  Territory.  No  finer  beef  is  raised  in  the  United  States 
than  is  produced  in  Arizona.  The  rich  gramma  grass  which  covers  its 
valleys  and  hills  is  unexcelled  for  its  fattening  qualities  and  the  sweet- 
ness and  flavor  which  it  imparts.  As  with  agriculture,  the  sinking  of 
artesian  wells  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  stock  interests.  There  are 
millions  of  acres  of  fine  grazing  land  now  lying  idle,  which  could  be  made 
to  sustain  thousands  of  cattle  2f  water  could  1^  had.  That  flowing  water 
can  be  found  in  these  valleys  is  almost  certain.  Surrounded  as  they  are 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  forming  natural  reservoirs  for  the  moisture  which 
falls  upon  them,  they  offer  every  encouragement  for  the  sinking  of  wells, 
and  give  almost  certain  guarantees  of  producing  an  abundant  supply. 
Hitherto,  no  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  owing  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  grazing  lands  adjacent  to  the  streams  and  living  springs 
have  ftirnished  an  abundant  supply  for  the  stock  already  in  the  Territory. 
Besides  the  home  market,  which  is  steadily  increasing,  the  building  of 
two  trans-continental  railways  opens  te  the  stockmen  of  the  Territory, 
the  marts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  of  Europe.  Beef  is  shipped 
from  the  Northern  Territories  to  England  at  a  good  profit,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Arizona  should  not  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  supply  the 
epicures  of  the  British  Isles  with  a  sample  of  beef  far  superior  to  the 
stall-fed  article  on  which  John  Bull  has  so  long  prided  himself.  In  fact 
there  is  no  branch  of  industrj^  in  the  Territory  which  offers  superior  in- 
ducements for  investment  to  the  cattle  business,  nor  is  there  any  State 
or  Territory  in  the  Union  where  this  business  can  be  carried  on  with  less 
expense  or  liability  to  loss.  While  tliousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
annually  destroyed  by  cold  and  snows  in  northern  latitudes,  cattle  graze 
ontlie  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys  of  this  favored  land  every  month  in 
the  year. 
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What  has  been  said  of  cattle  will  also  apply  to  sheep.  The  mutton 
from  Arizona  grasses  is  noted  for  its  fine  flavor  and  tenderness;  the 
wool  is  of  a  prime  quality,  commaflding  the  highest  price  paid  for  the 
Pacific  coast  product.  A  superior  breed  has  been  introduced  within 
the  past  three  years,  and  the  yield  has  correspondingly  increased.  The 
high  rates  of  freight  have  been  the  great  drawback  to  successful  sheep- 
raising,  but  the  railroads  have  done  away  with  all  this,  and  the  sheep 
industry  of  Arizona  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  business  in 
the  Territory.  All  over  Northern  Arizona,  the  short,  sweet  grasses  that 
grow  on  the  mesas  and  mountain  sides  make  an  excellent  feed  for  the 
animal,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys  the  alfileria^  or  wild  clover,  has  been 
introduced  by  sheep  driven  from  California,  and  is  attaining  a  strong 
and  thrifty  growtli.  Sheep  are  sheared  twice  a  year,  the  average  yield 
per  head  being  about  six  pounds.  The  grazing  grounds  of  Yavapai 
County  are  among  the  richest  in  th^  Territory.  The  snowfall  of  winter 
and  the  rains  of  summer  cover  the  whole  region  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
fine,  nutritious  grasses,  which  keep  stock  in  prime  condition.  The  whole 
of  the  Great  Colorado  Plateau,.in  Yavapai  and  Apa<;he  Counties,  afibrds 
one  of  the  very  best  stock  ranges  to  be  found  in  the  western  country. 
The  great  table-lands  and  spurs  of  the  San  Francisco,  Sierra  Blanco, 
and  MongoUon  ranges  are  at  all  times  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  oi 
gramma  and  other  grasses,  to  which  the  climate  is  especially  adapted, 
being  removed  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer  and  Uie  heavy  snow- 
storms of  winter. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  several 
counties  at  the  present  time.  No  figures  have  been  received  from  Gila 
or  Cachise,  and  consequently  we  are  unable  to  give  the  number  in  those 
counties. 


CATTLE. 


Yavapai 27,528 

Pima 18,000 

Graham 12,500 

Maricopa - 6,000 


Pinal 5,000 

Apache 10,000 

Yuma 4,000 

Mohave 5,500 


8HEBP. 


Apache 300,000 

Pima 50,000 

Yavapai 28,316 


Maricopa 15,000 

Pinal 2,000 

Graham 13,000 


The  live  stock  throughout  the  Territory  is  being  steadily  increased  and 
improved  by  the  importation  of  pure  breeds ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  immense  stretches  of  grass  lands  now  unoccupied  cov- 
ered with  thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

PRICES  AND    PROFITS. 

The  price  for  Arizona  wool  averages  from  25  to  30  cents  in  the  markets 
of  the  East.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wool-clip  of  the  Territory  now 
finds  its  way  to  San  Francisco.  When  the  railroad  through  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Territory  is  completed,  however,  nearly  all  of  the  product 
will  be  shipped  directly  to  Eastern  markets.  Sheep  are  sheared  twice  a 
year,  and  the  profits  to  the  owner,  after  pajring  the  present  high  rates  of 
freight  and  all  other  expenses,  are  fully  $1  per  head.  With  cheap  trans- 
portation this  will  be  materially  increased.  Three-year-old  cattle  are 
worth  on  an  average  $15  per^heailj  two-year-olds  $10  per  head,  {Tnd 
yearlings  about  $6  per  head.    Beef  on  foot  is  worth  5  cents  per  i>oun(l. 
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At  present  there  is  only  tlie  local  market,  but  the  railroad  connection 
with  the  outside  world  will  enable  Arizona  stockmen  to  ship  to  eastern 
cities  and  even  to  Europe.  Cattle  and  sheep  increase  very  rapidly,  and 
there  is  no  branch  of  industry  in  the  Territory  which  yields  larger  or 
more  certan  returns. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  is  one  vast  mineral  field,  from  the  line  of 
Utah  on  the  north  to  the  Mexican  border  cfn  the  south;  and  from  the 
Colorado  of  the  West  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  mineral  is  found 
in  nearly  every  mountain  range  and  in  every  isolated  peak.  JN^owhere 
on  the  continent  is  there  such  an  extensive  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals.  While  in  other  mineral-bearing  States  and  Territories  the  de- 
posits are  confined  to  certain  well-defined  limits,  in  Arizona  no  such  dis- 
tinction prevails.  It  would  appear  as  if  nature  had  in  a  prodigal  mood 
scattered  her  treasures  with  a  lavish  hand  and  neglected  no  portion  of 
her  chosen  mineral  domain.  In  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  ores 
Arizona  is  also  distinguished  from  the  mining  regions  of  the  West.  This 
predominating  feature  of  the  country  was  noted  at  an  early  period  in  its 
history.  No  mining  State  or  Territory  has  yielded  such  masses  of  pure 
eilver,  and  few  have  equaled  the  wonderful  gold  deposits  of  Antelope 
Hill.  To  Arizona  belongs  the  honor  of  producing  the  largest  nugget  of 
native  silver  ever  found — 2,700  pounds.  This  mass  of  pure  metal  was 
confiscated  by  Philii)  V  and  taken  to  Madrid.  The  mine  was  also  de- 
clared government  property,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  royal  robber 
ever  derived  much  benefit  from  it.  The  many  rare  and  beautiful  com- 
binations in  which  silver  is  found  makes  Arizona  the  favorite  field  of 
the  mineralogist,  while  the  ease  and  simplicity  by  which  these  ores  are 
reduceil  commends  itself  to  investors  and  to  metallurgists  alike.  Pure 
native  silver,  chlorides,  ruby  silver,  bromides,  silver  glance,  sulphides, 
carbonates,  and  sulphurets  are  the  most  generally  distributed  of  the 
silver  ores,  but  there  are  many  other  varieties  peculiar  to  the  Territory 
which  space  will  not  permit  to  mention  here.  Gold  is  most  generally 
found  in  its  matrix  of  quartz.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
pyrites  of  iron,  copper,  and  lesid,  and  is  met  with  in  its  pure  state  in 
creeks  and  gulches  in  all  portions  of  the  Territory.  Copper  is  found  in 
red  and  black  oxides,  a«  a  green  and  blue  carbonate,  sometimes  as  a 
sulphate,  and  often  in  its  native  state.  Silver  ores  in  Arizona,  which 
assay  into  the  thousands,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  create  no  com- 
ment. Large  quantities  of  ore,  going  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  ton, 
have  been  shipped  from  the  Territory,  and  several  mines  are  steadily 
producing  "  rock''  that  will  go  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  i)er  ton.  These 
are  simple  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Probably  no  portion  of  the  mining  domain  possesses  so  many  natural  ad- 
vantages for  the  successful  working  of  ores.  Wood  and  water  are  abun- 
dant in  nearly  all  of  the  mineral-bearing  mountain  re^ons ;  and  in  places 
where  water  is  scare  at  the  surface  a  suflScent  quantity  is  found  by  sink- 
ing a  short  distance.  The  climate  of  the  country  cannot  be  excelled. 
Work  can  be  prosecuted  all  the  year  round.  Wliile  mountauis  of  snow 
and  intense  cold  retard  operations  in  other  States  and  Territories,  Ari- 
zona's equable  climate  is  specially  adapted  to  outdoor  oi>eration8  even  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  This  fact  alone  is  worthy  the  careful  consideration 
of  men  desiring  mining  investments.  The  old  shafts  and  tunnels  which 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Territorj^  show  that  the 
Spanish  explorers  and  the  early  missionaries  had  proven  the  richness  of 
Ajizona  mines,  and  had,  in  their  cnide  way  worked  them  successfully. 

59  s  I 
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The  almost  indisputable  evidence  which  an  earlier  race  of  miners  have 
left  in  several  of  the  gold-bearing  streams  of  the  Territory  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  people  who  once  occupied  this  land,  and  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  conjecture,  delved  for  the  precious  metals  in  this 
region — at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  portion  of  the  American  Union. 
The  same  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  operations  of  Toltec  and 
Spaniard  have  also  stood  in  the  path  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  successors; 
isolation  and  savagery  have  retarded  Arizona's  development    These 
two  words  express  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the  country's  ad- 
vancement and  deprived  her  of  the  position  which  she  is  soon  destined  to 
attain — the  leading  bullion-producer  on  the  globe.    But  now  that  the  sav- 
age has  succumbed  to  his  destiny,  and  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
once  resoundexl  with  his  war-whoop  re-echo  the  musicof  civilized  industry; 
now  that  the  demon  of  isolation,  whose  shadow  hung  like  a  funeral  pall 
over  the  land,  has  been  driven  to  more  distant  fields  by  the  shriek  of 
the  locomotive,  Arizona  is  mpidly  coming  to  the  front  as  the  most  prom- 
ising mineral  region  in  all  North  America.    An  army  of  pro6x>ector8  are 
swarming  through  her  valleys  and  mountains;  new  discoveries  are  con- 
stantly l^ing  m^e;  mills  and  furnaces  are  going  up ;  the  yield  of  bullion 
is  steadily  on  the  increase;  capital  is  seeking  investoient;  railroads  are 
penetratingineverydirection,andhenceforththecareerof  Arizona  is  to  be 
onward  andupward.    Among  the  recent  developments  may  be  mentioned 
the  wonderful  mines  of  Tombstone  district.     Where  the  city  of  Tomb- 
stone now  stands  (with  a  population  of  7,000)  was  a  barren  waate  two 
years  ago.    To-day,  it  is  one  of  the  liveliest  camps  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  Tombstone  mines  is  the  size  of  the  veins,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  ore  is  reduced.    The  silver  occurs  as  a  chloride, 
with  very  little  base  combinations,  and  can  be  worked  by  pan  process  to 
90  per  cent,  and  upwards.    The  cost  of  extraction  is  merely  nominal, 
and  the  facilities  for  reduction,  in  the  way  of  wood  and  water,  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.    The  present  output  of  bullion  is  nearly  $600,000 
per  month,  Ixom  140  stamps.    This  yield  is  being  steadily  increased  and 
valuable  paying  properties  added  to  the  list  of  bullion  producers  every 
month.    It  is  estimated  that  the  bullion  yield  of  this  district  for  the 
present  year  will  amount  to  $7,000,000.    This  is  a  good  showing  for  a 
camp  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  which  did  not  drop  a  stamp  until 
June,  1879.    The  daily  output  of  ore  at  the  present  is  about  600  tons. 
Fifteen  of  the  leading  mines  have  complete  hoisting-works,  with  the 
latest  improved  machinery.    Water  has  been  struck  in  several  claims 
at  a  depth  of  between  500  and  600  feet.    There  are  over  3,000  locations  in 
Tombstone  district.    Among  the  most  prominent  may  be  mentioned  the 
Tough  Nut,  which  has  produced  over  $1,000,000  since  its  discovery;  the 
Grand  Central,  which  has  yielded  more  than  $700,000;  the  Contention, 
which  has  produced  nearly  $1,200,000.    These  veins  are  tcom  eight  to 
twenty  feet  in  width,  and  average  from  $80  to  $160  per  ton.    The  Head 
Center.  Virginia,  Grand  Central,  South,  Girard,  Bob  Ingersoll,  Empire, 
Flora  Morrison,  and  scores  of  others^  are  fine  properties.    Besides,  there 
are  hundreds  of  fine  prospects  which  give  every  indication  of  beuig 
valuable,  and  which  offer  fine  opportunities  for  investment.    Tombstone 
is  only  28  miles  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.    It  has  a  fine  climate, 
is  easy  of  access,  and  pronuses  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  mining 
camps  ever  discovered. 

GLOBE  DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  situated  in  the  cental  portion  of  the  Territory.  It  has 
every  advantage  in  the  way  of  wood  and  water,  and  has  produced  some 
of  the  richest  ore  ever  taken  out  in  the  Territory.    Some  of  this  ore  was 
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almost  pure  silver,  going  as  high  as  $20,000  per  ton.  The  district  has 
already  produced  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  mines  are  steadily 
improving  as  depth  is  reached.  The  camp  is  about  100  miles  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Eailroad.  Among  the  leading  mines  may  be  mentioned 
the  Stonewall  Jackson,  which  ha«  yielded  large  quantities  of  natural 
silver;  the  McMorris,  which  is  declaring  regular  cUvidends;  the  South 
Pioneer,  carrying  ore  that  assays  up  into  the  thousands;  the  Irene,  the 
Nugget,  the  Champion,  and  hundreds  of  others. 

PIONEER  DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  in  Pinal  County,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Territory^ 
and  is  famous  as  containing  the  Silver  King  Mine.  This  mine  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  on  the  globe.  It  crops  on  the  summit  of  a  low  cir- 
cular hill  and  gradually  widens  as  depth  is  attained,  showing  at  the 
deei)est  workings  a  body  of  fine  ore  110  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  width* 
This  ore  contains  huge  masses  of  native  silver  and  other  beautiful  com- 
binations of  the  metal.  The  mine  has  already  yielded  over  $1,500,000» 
There  are  a  great  many  other  valuable  properties  in  thjs  district,  which 
are  steadily  producing  bullion.  It  is  situated  about  60  miles  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

This  county  embraces  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  is 
blessed  with  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly mineralized  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  contains  some  of  the 
best  mines  in  the  Arizona.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad,  which 
will  pass  through  the  center  of  the  county,  is  now  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  and  will  reach  the  Colorado  River  by  the  first  of  January,  1883.- 
Among  the  leading  mines  of  Yavapai  may  be  mentioned  the  Tip-Top,, 
which  has  been  worked  steadily  for  the  past  four  years,  has  yielded 
$1,500,000,  and  contains  bodies  of  ore  assaying  from  $1,000  to  $10,000 
per  ton;  the  Black  Warrior,  carrying  rich  native  silver  ore:  the  Silver 
Prince,  rich  in  chlorides  5  the  Peck,  which  has  produced  $1,000,0005  the 
Tiger,  the  Silver  Belt,  the  Senator,  and  thousands  of  others.  No  portion 
of  the  Territory  ofl^ers  better  inducements  for  investment  than  Yavapai 
County,  and  none  has  so  bright  a  future  before  it. 

Mohave  County,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  also  a 
very  rich  section.  Owing  to  its  isolation  and  lack  of  reduction  works^ 
the  owners  of  mines  have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  ship  their  ore» 
to  San  Francisco,  over  1,200  miles  distant.  Under  this  disadvantage 
the  mines  which  have  been  worked  have  yielded  a  profit  to  their  own- 
ers. The  building  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  will  pass 
through  the  heart  of  the  mineral  region,  is  sure  to  make  Mohave  County 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  portions  of  Arizona.  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  describe  in  fiill  the  various  mining  districts  throughout  the  Territory. 
Among  the  other  prominent  paying  mines  may  be  mentioned  the  Vul- 
ture, in  Maricopa  Countj'.  This  is  an  immense  gold  vein,  in  pla<;es  300 
feet  wide.  It  is  now  owned  by  a  New  York  company,  who  have  erected 
an  80-stamp  mill,  which  is  kept  constantly  at  work.  The  mine  Hince  its 
discovery  has  produced  more  than  $2,500,000,  and  promises  to  produce 
many  millions  more. 

The  Total  Wreck  and  the  Hermosa,  in  Pima  County,  are  immense  bodies 
of  silver  ores.  The  latter  has  a  20-8tamp  mill  at  work,  and  has  yielded 
nearly  $750,000.  The  scope  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  a  more  gen- 
eral and  elaborate  description,  but  it  is  hoped  enough  has  been  said  to  con> 
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vey  some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  marvellous  richness  of  the  mines  of 
Arizona.  The  prophecy  of  Humboldt,  who  said  that  the  geatest  mines 
of  the  world  would  yet  be  found  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  is  soon 
to  be  verified.    No  portion  of  the  Union  can  show  such  a  mineral  field. 

Besides  its  silver  and  gold,  Arizona  can  show  some  of  the  largest 
copper  deposits  on  the  continent.  Among  them  should  be  mentioned 
th6  famous  Clifton  mines,  in  the  southeastern  part;  of  the  Territory.  This 
is  a  perfect  mountain  of  copper  ore.  Its  vast  extent  is  not  yet  known. 
As  far  as  the  workmen  have  penetrated,  they  have  encountered  rich  ore. 
Reduction  works  are  kept  steadily  at  work,  the  yield  being  about  20 
tons  of  pure  copper  daily.  The  Copper  Queen,  south  of  Tombstone,  is 
another  wonderftil  copper  mine.  It  has  been  opened  by  tunnels  and 
drifts,  showing  a  body  of  high-grade  ore  180  feet  in  length,  150  feet  in 
width,  and  150  feet  in  depth.  Wherever  a  drift  or  tunnel  has  been  run, 
ore  has  been  found.  The  present  output  from  this  mine  is  15  tons  of 
pure  copper  daily.  A  half  interest  in  the  proi>erty  was  lately  sold  for 
$1,200,000.  Besides  these  two  leading  claim's,  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  copper  properties  scattered  all  over  the  Territory',  many  of  them 
yielding  bullion,  and  others  only  awaiting  the  aid  of  capital  to  yield  re- 
munerative returns.  With  the  advent  of  cheap  railroad  transportation, 
Arizona  promises  to  rival  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  the  jield  of  this 
metal. 

Iron,'  coal,  lead,  nickel,  cinnabar,  platinum,  gjT)sum,  alabaster,  as- 
bestos, salt,  and  many  other  valuable  minerals  and  metals  are  found  in 
Arizona,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  caUed  the  ^'  World's  treasure-box." 

BULLION  YIELD. 

No  truer  test  of  the  richness  of  Arizona  mines  can  be  found  than  in 
the  steadily  increasing  volume  of  bullion  which  is  finding  its  way  out 
of  the  country.  This  yield  has  more  than  doubled  each  year  since  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  entered  the  mineral  fields  of  Southern  Arizona. 
In  1880,  according  to  the  report  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  the  total  out- 
put was  near  $4,000,000.  This  did  not  include  the  ores,  concentrations, 
and  placer  gold  shipped  through  other  sources.  The  yield  for  1881,  reck- 
oning on  the  basis  of  the  present  monthly  production,  will  be  about 
$8,000,000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  copper  product,  which 
will  reach  4,000  tons,  worth  over  $1,500,000-  Add  to  this  the  ores  and 
concentrations  and  placer  gold  which  find  their  way  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  entire  bullion  yield  for  the  present  year  will  be  over  $11,000,000, 
thus  placing  Arizona  fourth  on  the  list  of  bullion-producing  States  and 
Territories. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Arizona  suits  all  constitutions.  In  the  south  it  is  warm 
and  dry,  while  the  elevated  plateaus  of  the  north  possess  a  cool,bracuig 
temperature,  well  adapted  to  persons  who  have  lived  in  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  winter  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  at  Yuma,  is  perfection  itself.  Speaking  of  the  latter  place,  the 
celebrated  traveler,  Eoss  Browne,  has  said,  "The  climate  in  winter  is 
finer  than  that  of  Italy.  It  would  scarce  be  possible  to  suggest  an  im- 
provement. I  never  experienced  such  exquisite  Christmas  weather  as 
we  enjoyed  during  our  sojourn."  This  portion  of  the  Territory  is  fast 
coming  into  favor  as  a  sanitarium  for  those  troubled  with  pulmonary 
diseases.  The  purity,  dryness,  and  elasticity  of  the  air  makes  it  an- 
equaled  on  the  continent  for  the  cure  of  consumption,  kidney  diseases, 
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and  rheumatism.  While  the  heat  in  summer  is  high,  its  peculiar  dryness 
prevents  any  injurious  effects,  and  sunstrokes  are  (rarely  heard  of  in 
Arizona.  There  is  no  climate  so  conducive  to  longevity.  This  is  attested 
by  the  great  age  reached  by  Mexicans  and  Indians  bom  and  bred  here. 
Centenarians  are  not  uncommon  among  these  people,  and  there  are  many 
of  them  who  have  passed  the  one  hundred  milestone. 

The  winter  climate  of  Tuscon,  Tombstone,  Florence,  Phoenix,  and 
other  points  in  the  south  partakes  of  the  character  of  Yuma;  the  mild, 
balmy  air,  the  days  with  their  clear,  cloudless  skies,  and  the  nights 
brilliant  with  countless  stars,  like  diamonds  set  in  an  azure  field,  makes 
living  during  the  winter  months  in  Southern  Arizona  a  luxury  found  but 
in  few  spots  on  earth.  The  winter  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory has  that  cool,  bracing  quality  found  in  elevated  regions;  its  spring 
and  summer  are  delightful,  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant,  making  a  pair  of 
blankets  a  comfortable  auxiSary  to  a  good  night's  rest.  It  would  be 
difScult  to  find  anywhere  a  climate  which  possesses  the  golden  mean — 
not  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  warm  in  summer — of  the  plateau  of  North- 
ern Arizona.  As  a  summer  resort,  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Yavapai 
and  Apache  Counties,  with  their  springs  of  clear,  cold  water,  and  beau- 
tiful grassy  valleys,  are  not  excelled  by  any  portion  of  the  American 
Union. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  unknown  in  Arizona.  Along  some  of  the  wa- 
ter-courses in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  chills  and  fever  of  a 
mild  type  prevail  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  but  they 
are  easily  broken.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  no  country  pos- 
sesses a  healthier  or  more  uniform  climate.  The  air  is  dry,  pure,  exhil- 
arating ;  there  is  health  in  every  breeze,  and  vigor,  long  life,  strength, 
and  happiness  under  its  glorious  skies.  Those  who  are  suffering  from 
pulmonary  complaints  or  rheumatic  affections  will  find  in  this  favored 
clime  the  balmy  air  and  the  healing  qualities  to  build  up  their  shattered 
constitutions.  As  showing  the  temperature  at  different  points  through- 
out  the  Territory  and  the  rainfall  for  a  year,  the  following  tables,  kindly 
furnished  by  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  are  appended. 

TUCSON. 

The  city  of  Tucson  is  2,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  annexed  table 
gives  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperatures  for  a  year,  to- 
gether with  the  rainfall : 


Month. 


a 

s 

S 

a 
1^ 


1880. 

Janaary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aoffnat 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 

Annual  means 


a 

a 

a 


4s 


o 

0 

0 

78.0 

14.0 

64.0 

77.0 

20.0 

57.0 

87.0 

85.0 

52.0 

88.0 

36.0 

52.0 

104.0 

44.0 

60.0 

110.0 

60.0 

50.0 

108.0 

65.0 

43.0 

100.0 

66.0 

40.0 

106.0 

58.0 

48.0 

M.O 

40.0 

54.0  ^ 

78.0 

80.0 

43.0 

80.0 

2&0 

52.0 

92.6 

41.8 

51.2  { 

Jnekst. 
0.56 
0.16 
0.41 
0.04 
0.00 
0.00 
1.62 
1.28 
L88 
0.09 
0.00 
0.87 


0.56 
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Temperature  at  Fort  Yuma  from  March f  1880,  to  Marck,  1881.     The  fort  is  267  feet  dbore 

sea-level. 


Month. 


Karoh. 


April. 
May.. 
Jane  . 
Jnly. 


August — 
September. 
October  . . . 
Kovember . 
December. 


Jaonary . . 
February. 
March  ... 


1880. 


1881. 


Maximum. 

Minhnnm. 

Meu. 

o 

o 

0 

73.97 

37.80 

5&88 

83.40 

45.10 

64.25 

96.13 

53.45 

74.29 

103.53 

64.40 

83.99 

105.26 

70.74 

8&00 

10«.42 

70.42 

88.42 

100.00 

66.43 

83.21 

9L19 

51.93 

71.56 

73.60 

86.10 

54.80 

89.42 

37.35 

53.38 

67.42 

32.09 

49.75 

7a  46 

89.07 

58.76 

79.70 

39.61 

50. 6S 

Table  showing  monthly  means  of  thermometer,  amount  of  rainfall,  and  maximum  and  mini- 
mum thermometer,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  at  Prescott,  5,600  feet  above  sea- 
level. 


July 

August  — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Mouth. 


1880. 


Total  rain- 
fkU  or  melt- 
ed BUOW. 


Mont  hi  y 
meao  ther- 
mometer. 


Maximum. 


January  . 
February 
March  . . . 
April.... 
May 


1881. 


...' 


June 

Annual  means 


Inches. 
2.34 
2.80 
1.26 
0.18 
0.42 
1.84 

0.16 
0.10 
2.91 
0.67 
044 
0.00 


72.6 
71.4 
64.4 
52.3 
36.3 
37.8 

84.7 
40.8 
49.2 
56. 8 
62.2 
7L3 


92 
92 
90 
77 
65 
63 

62 
76 
78 
82 
89 
96 


Minimum. 


45 
40 
29 
48 

-  1 
11 

5 
10 

0 

26 
33 
38 


13.12 


54.1 


The  records  for  only  five  months  of  the  present  year  are  available 
from  Camp  Grant,  situated  in  an  elevated  region  nearly  five  thoosand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  among  the  most  delight- 
fal  in  the  Territory. 

1881. 

January : 

Mean 41.23 

Maximnm 56.12 

Minimum 30.23 

Fobrnary : 

Mean 46.09 

Maximum •. ^ €7.88 

Minimum 37.17 

March: 

Mean 50.06 

Maximum 68.03 

Minimum 39.05 

April : 

Mean •... 62.98 

Maximum 78.80 

Minimum 47.10 

May: 

Mean 70.26 

Maximum 83.77 

Minimum 54.64 
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Mean,  maximum,  and  minimum  temperature  and  amount  of  rainfall  at  Fort  Mohave,  Ariz,, 
during  the  twelve  months  commencing  July  1,  1880,  and  ending  June  30,  1881,  rendered 
by  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  F,  Minor,  United  States  Army, 

[This  camp  ia  in  latitade  35^  24',  %nd  longitade  114<>  34'  west  from  Greenwich,  and  ia  600  feet  above 
the  sea  leveL  It  ia  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cotorado,  and  ia  oonaidered  one  of  the  hotteat  plaoea  on  the 
globe.] 


Months  and  yean. 


1880. 

Jnly 

Aaffost 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1881. 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

June , . . . . 


Temperatare. 

Mean. 

M%zimnm. 

Mil 

o 

0 

91 

111 

89 

100 

82 

105 

70 

94 

62 

85 

53 

70 

49 

72 

59 

82 

61 

96 

74 

98 

79 

101 

86 

108 

Bainfall. 


o 
67 

Inches, 

63 
58 
60 

.81 
.07 

28 

34 
30 

38 

35 

35 
66 
62 
68 

.75 
.71 
.01 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  school  law  of  Arizona  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union.  The  schools 
are  maintained  by  direct  taxes,  by  licenses,  and  escheated  estates. 
Every  settlement  with  fifteen  or  more  children  of  school  age  is  provided 
with  a  public  school.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected 
every  two  years,  has  charge  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Territory. 
Tlie  compulsory  law  has  been  introduced  and  is  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily. In  Prescott,  Tucson,  Phoenix,  and  other  towns,  large  and  com- 
modions  school  buildings  have  been  erect^,  and  the  attendance  is  very 
large.  There  is  none  of  the  Western  Territories  where  school  matters 
receive  more  attention,  or  where  children  have  a  better  chance  to  acquire 
a  good  common-school  education.'  Families  coming  to  the  Territory  will 
find  schools  in  every  mining  camp  of  any  size,  in  nearly  every  farm- 
ing settlement  and  tovra  and  village  throughout  Arizona. 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

The  increase  of  population  since  the  census  of  1880  has  been  large, 
and  the  human  tide  is  steadily  flowing  in.  The  building  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Eailroad  through  Northern  Arizona  is  bringing  into  that 
part  of  the  Territory  a  heavy  immigration.  As  the  road  advances  west- 
ward and  strikes  the  rich  mineral  regions  of  Yavapai  and  Mohave  Coun- 
ties this  immigration  will,  no  doubt,  largely  increase.  It  is  not  exag- 
geration to  state  that  the  population  of  the  Teriitory  has  increased  50 
per  cent,  since  the  last  census.  The  competition  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6  Eoad  with  the  Southern  Pacific  has  opened  a  direct  route 
to  the  East  with  Southern  Arizona,  and  a  steady  stream  of  immigration 
is  pouring  into  her  mioiog  camps,  farming  valleys,  and  grazing  ranges. 
The  character  of  the  immigration  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  built  up 
the  Western  States — ^hardy,  industrious,  self-reliant  people.  A  majority 
of  the  immigrants  are  of  native  origin,  but  there  are  also  many  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  ' 
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FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 

The  facilities  for  travel  iu  Arizona  are  better  than  in  most  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. The  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  passes  across  the  southern  i)art 
of  the  Territory.  It  connects  at  Deming^  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  Railroad,  making  a  through  line  across  the  continent.  People 
from  the  east  who  desire  to  visit  any  portion  of  Southern  Arizona  can 
take  the  train  at  Kansas  City  and  be  in  Tombstone  or  Tucson  inside  of 
three  days.  Stage  lines  connect  at  different  stations  along  the  line  of 
this  railroad  with  mining  camps  and  farming  settlements  adjacent.  Par- 
ties trom  the  east  desiring  to  reach  northern  Arizona  by  this  line  should 
get  off  at  Maricopa,  from  whence  a  well-appointed  stage  line  will  land 
them  in  Prescott,  the  capitol  of  Arizona,  in  tliirty-six  hours.  To  reach 
Northern  Arizona  by  a  more  direct  line  from  the  east,  parties  should  take 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Road  at  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico.  This  road  is 
completed  westward  as  far  as  Brigham  City,  180  miles  from  Prescott. 
Stages  run  from  Brigham  to  the  capital.  This  road  is  being  rapidly- 
pushed  westward,  and  by  the  summer  of  1882  will  be  50  miles  north  of 
Prescott.  Stage  lines  run  from  the  principal  towns  to  the  adjacent  min- 
ing camps,  and  the  mails  are  carried  regularly  to  all  points  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  coaches  as  a  general  thing  are  comfortable  and  commodious, 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  reaching  any  point  in  the  country. 
Besides  the  railroads  now  underway,  several  others  have  been  surveyed 
from  the  main  lines  to  tap  the  principal  towns,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  within  the  next  three  years  there  will  be  a  net-work  of  railroads 
throughout  the  Territory.  There  is  no  coimtry  in  the  West  where  rail- 
road-building is  receiving  more  attention  at  the  present  time,  or  where 
it  promises  to  be  more  fruitful  of  grander  results.  Until  the  completion 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  all  the  freight  for  the  Territory  conies 
over  the  southern  route,  and  from  thence  is  carried  by  mule  teams  to 
the  northern  portion  of  Arizona. 

THE  WANTS   OF  THE  TERBITOBY. 

Before  closing  this  short  sketch  of  the  country  and  its  resources  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the  aids  which  it  needs  to  bear  it  on  to  the 
topmost  wave  of  material  prosperity.  Arizona  wants,  first  of  all,  capi- 
tal to  develop  her  vast  mineral  wealth;  she  wants  men  who  have  the 
enterprise  and  the  means  to  open  up  the  treasures  which  lie  hidden  in 
her  mountains  and  mesas;  to  sink  shafts;  to  drive  tunnels;  to  erect  mills 
and  ftimaces;  to  give  employment  to  labor;  to  build  up  happy  homes 
and  thriving  communities,  and  send  forth  such  a  volume  of  bullion  as 
has  never  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  As  mining  is  the 
leading  industry  of  the  country,  the  capital  to  place  that  industry  on  a 
prosperous  basis  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  Arizona.  Here 
is  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  lead,  and  iron  scattered  in  provision  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Territory;  here  are  railroads  i>enetra- 
ting  in  every  direction;  here  is  a  climate  of  almost  perennial  summer; 
and  here  is  every  natural  facility  for  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  ores. 
For  the  men  who  are  waiting  in  the  East  and  in  Europe  for  a  chance  to 
invest  some  of  their  surplus  millions,  here  is  a  land,  with  grand  resources 
almost  undeveloped,  offering  opportunities  for  profitable  mining  venturer 
not  equaled  in  the  western  country,  and  only  waiting  the  magic  wand  of 
capital  to  cause  its  mountains  and  hills  to  send  forth  streams  of  treasure. 

Arizonia  wants  men  who  will  engage  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUars  are  annually  sent  out  of  the  country 
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lor  supplies  which  could  be  produced  at  home.  The  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  of  leather,  of  soap  and  candles,  and  many  other  articles, 
offers  almost  certain  assurance  of  success.  For  the  man  or  men,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  requisite  capital,  who  will  engage 
in  any  of  these  enterprises  a  fortune  is  in  store. 

There  are  yet  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  grazing  land  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, waiting  for  the  cattle-raiser  to  utilize  its  fine  grasses.  On  por- 
tions of  this  immense  domain  water  is  scarce,  but  the  want  can  be 
quickly  supplied  by  the  sinking  of  wells.  No  finer  climate  for  stock  can 
be  found,  and  no  better  beef  is  raised  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
plenty  or  room  for  twice  the  number  of  cattle  now  in  the  Territory,  and, 
with  two  railroads  crossing  it  from  east  to  west  and  leading  to  the 
markets  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  no  better  field  for  this  branch  of 
industry  can  be  found. 

To  men  who  have  some  means  and  can  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  present  themselves  in  a  new  country,  Arizona  oflfers  an  in- 
viting field  for  the  display  of  their  industry,  energy,  and  enterprise. 
For  five,  active  men,  with  plenty  of  "push''  and  vim,  there  is  always  an 
opening.  Arizona  wants  men  with  strong  hands  ana  stout  hearts;  men 
who  are  willing  to  work ;  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  rough  it  in  a  new 
country ;  men  who  can  fight  the  battle  of  life  and  are  not  disposed  to 
give  up  the  contest  because  fortune  does  not  always  smile  on  them; 
men  who  are  not  above  turning  their  hands  to  anyUung  that  presents 
itself;  men  who  are  sober,  stes^y,  and  industrious.  With  such  a  class 
of  men  to  build  up  the  country  and  develop  its  grand  resources,  Ari- 
zona will  soon  become  one  of  the  foremost  States  in  the  American 
Union. 

That  large  class  who  imagine  their  fortunes  would  be  made  if  they 
could  only  get  to  the  West,  with  scarcely  an  efiTort  on  their  part,  need  not 
come  to  Arizona.  Ko  drones  in  the  hive  of  industry  are  wanted;  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  energy,  perseverance,  and  hard  work  are  required 
for  success,  and  he  who  thinks  to  achieve  it  by  any  other  means  will  be 
sadly  disappointed,  and  should  remain  <<  at  home,  at  ease."  Of  that 
grand  army  of  fault-finders,  never  satisfied  and  forever  complaining,  this 
Territory  wants  none.  Men  who  sit  supinely  waiting  for  fortune  to  bid 
them  good  morrow,  who  make  no  effort  to  help  themselves  and  then 
complain  of  their  non-success,  should  not  come  to  Arizona. 

There  is  here  plenty  of  room  for  an  active,  enterprising,  energetic 
class  of  people  who  will  open  our  mines,  cover  our  plains  and  hiUsides 
with  flocks  and  herds,  cultivate  our  rich  valleys,  buildup  happy  homes 
and  pro6i>erous  communities,  and  by  industry,  enterprise,  temperance, 
and  integrity  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the  coming  great 
State  of  the  Southwest. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  DAKOTA. 


Terbitoey  of  Dakota,  Executive  Office, 

YanJcton,  October  24, 1881. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication,  under  date  of  September  19, 
which  reached  me  about  the  Ist  of  October,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  in  answer  to  your  interrogatories  regarding  the  ex- 
tent, growth,  and  development  of  Dakota  Territory  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1881. 

I  am,  sir,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  G.  ORDWAY, 

Oovernor. 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior j  Washiiigtorij  2).  C, 


Referring  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Territorial  limits  should  be  well 
understood  and  defln^,  I  submit  the  following  description  of  the  bound- 
aries as  now  laid  dovm: 

BOUNDARIES  OF   DAKOTA.  , 

Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  where  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same ; 
thence  southward  up  the  main  channel  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
along  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Pembina,  Welsh,  Grand 
Forks,  Traill,  Cass,  and  part  of  Richland,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux 
Wood  River,  at  the  town  of  Wahpeton;  thence  continuing  southward 
along  the  middle  line  of  said  Sioux  Wood  River,  part  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Richland  County,  to  Lake  Traverse;  thence  along  the  mid- 
dle line  of  Lake  Traverse,  part  of  the  eastern  boundary'  of  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  Lidian  Reservation,  to  the  southwesterly  point  or  head  of 
said  lake;  thence  in  a  straight  line  southeasterly  about  four  miles  to 
the  head  of  Big  Stone  Lake;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  center  line 
of  said  lake,  about  30  miles  to  the  southeastern  end  of  said  lake;  thence 
due  south  along  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Grant,  Deuel, 
Brookings,  Moody,  and  Minnehaha,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  upon  the  parallel  line  of  43^  30^  north  latitude;  thence 
west  along  said  parallel  about  10  miles  to  the  Big  Sioux  River;  thence 
southerly  along  the  middle  line  of  the  channel  of  the  same,  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Union,  to  the  main  channel 
of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  westerly  up  the  Missouri  River,  the  south 
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boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Union,  Clay,  Yankton,  and  Bon  Homme, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  Eiver,  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Vermil- 
lion  River  in  Clay  County,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dakota,  or  James  Eiver, 
in  Yankton  County;  thence  up  the  main*  channel  thereof  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Keya  Paha  or  Turtle  Hill  River;  thence  up  that  river  to  the  forty- 
third  parallel  of  north  latitude;*  thence  due  west  along  said  parallel  to 
the  twenty-seventh  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Washington ;  thence 
due  north  on  that  meridian  across  the  western  edge  of  the  Black  Hills, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Custer,  Pennington,  Lawrence,  and  Mandan^ 
which  line  is  also  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  and  continuing  north  on  that  meridian,  which  becomes  also 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Montana  Territory,  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Billings,  Howard,  and  Wallette  Counties,  crossing  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Billings  County,  the  Yellowstone  River  just  above  its  outlet 
into  the  Missouri,  and  the  Missouri  River  in  Howard  County,  to  the 
forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  easterly  along  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Possessions,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
crossing  the  Mouse  River  twice  in  the  western  half,  the  Turtle  Mountains 
near  the  middle,  and  the  Pembina  River  and  Mountains  about  50  miles 
west  of  the  Miunesota  line. 

The  Territory  embraces  about  150,800  square  miles,  or  96,000,000  acres. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  in  a  straight  line  from  the  south- 
eastern to  the  northeastern  corners  is  454  miles — equal  to  the  distance 
from  Washington  City  to-  beyond  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  or  from 
Washington  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  or  from  Mobile  Bay  to  beyond  Cairo, 
111^  or  from  the  south  boundary  of  Tennessee  nearly  to  Chicago,  111. 

Dakota  will  ultimately  be  divided  into  about  one  hundred  counties — 
forty-five  of  which  are  now  organized  and  mostly  well -settled.  Two 
natural  divisions  of  this  large  Territory  could  easily  be  accomplished  by 
dividing  from  east  to  west  upon  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude ; 
and  a  still  further  division  could  be  made  into  three  parts  by  setting  off 
all  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington  into  still  another  Temtory. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  Territory  may  very  properly  be  classified  into  three  great  agi'ieul- 
tural  divisions. 

The  southeastern  portion  as  far  north  a«  the  forty-fourth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  running  west  to  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  Washington,  is  pecidiarly  adapted  to  com,  and  general  farm 
products,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  sometimes  bbghts  during 
the  extreme  heated  term. 

Cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  husbandry'  has  proved  very  successful  in  this 
section  of  the  Territory,  the  farmers  purchasing  or  raising  yearlings  and 
two-years'  old  stock  at  a  cost  of  2J  to  3J  c^nte  per  pound  live  weight ; 
and  after  keeping  two  or  three  years  and  feeding  with  com  just  before 
marketing  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  is  usually  realized,  giv- 
ing a  handsome  profit  ui>on  the  number  of  pounds  first  purchased  Inside 
the  large  increase  in  weight.  Swine  have  been  even  more  profitable 
during  the  past  season  than  cattle,  prices  ha\ing  ranged  as  high  as  5 
and  6  cents  per  pound,  live  weight. 

The  attention  of  farmers  in  southern  Dakota  has  been  strongly  directed 
to  sheep  husbandry  during  the  past  year,  and  thus  far  with  marked  suc- 
cess.   The  climate  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  sheep-raising,  and 
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the  animals  appear  strong  and  healthy.  The  wool-crop,  although  the 
amount  is  not  aefcurately  known,  is  becoming  one  of  our  surest  sources  of 

revenue,  prices  the  present  season  ranging  from to  — per 

pound,  according  to  grade  and  condition. 

All  of  the  before  mentioned  section,  and  in  fact,  the  entire  Territory, 
api)ear8  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  successftil  raising  of  horses  and  mules, 
all  such  animals  finding  ready  sale  at  from  $50  to  $200  each,  for  agricult- 
tural  and  other  uses. 

The  section  of  countr;v'  l^ing  west  of  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  lon- 
gitude west  from  Washington,  embracing  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation 
and  the  Black  Hills  mining  region,  although  not  yet  fully  open  to  agri- 
cultural development,  cannot  ultimately  fail  to  become  a  very  ft^rdle 
region. 

The  agricultural  developments  already  accomplished  in  the  counties 
of  Pennington,  Custer,  Lawrence,  and  Mandan,  have  been  wonderfuUy 
successful,  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry  yielding  larger  profits  in  that 
region  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Territory. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to  renew  and  strongly  urge  the 
recommendation  made  in  my  last  report,  in  regard  to  employing  Indian 
labor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  agencies  at  low  rates,  thereby  produc- 
ing from  this  rich  Indian  country,  the  necessary  Indian  supplies  for  which 
the  government  is  compelled  to  i^ay  large  imces  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  transportation. 

THE  WHEAT  BELT. 

The  region  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
may  safely  be  said  to  commence  at  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, extending  northward  and  becoming  more  certain  of  a  fuU  and 
abundant  harvest,  without  any  failure  of  a  crop  until  the  extreme  north - 
em  portion  of  the  Territory  is  reached.  The  severe  frosts  in  winter  some- 
times extended  down  5  or  6  feet  into  the  earth  in  the  northern  jwrtion  of 
the  Territory,  and  remain  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  ground  which  it 
has  reached  until  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  gradually  draws  up 
their  cool  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  wheat-stalk,  and  the  cool  winds, 
which  always  occur  in  the  Red  River  and  other  northern  valleys,  so  com- 
pletely protect  the  berry  while  in  the  milk  that  no  blight  or  failure  to 
ripen  the  full,  plump  kernel,  has  occurred  in  what  is  known  as  the  wheat- 
belt.  The  certainty  of  large  returns  to  investors  in  wheat  lands  has 
increased  the  price  from  $3  to  $20  per  acre  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  now  conceded  that  wheat -raising  in 
Dakota  has  yielded  larger  returns  upon  the  capital  and  labor  invested 
during  the  past  three  years  than  has  ever  been  secured  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Wheat  lands  can  yet  be  purchased  on  the  line  of  the  Northwestern 
Railway,  and  the  branches  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
extending  northward  toward  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  at  from  $3 
to  $10  per  acre ;  and  north  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  at  from  $6  to  $20  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  and  putting  in  the  crop  usually 
varies  from  $6  to  $8  per  acre ;  while  an  average  crop  may  safely  be  es- 
timate<l  at  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  which  is  always  in  demand 
in  the  field  or  at  the  elevator  at  from  90  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  the 
price  even  exceeding  the  latter  sum  in  some  instances  the  present  season, 
leaving  a  very  large  margin  of  steady  and  safe  profits  to  the  farmer  and 
those  engaged  in  wheat  culture. 
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It  might  be  inferred  from  the  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  wheat 
crop  that  vegetables  and  other  crops  could  not  be  successfully  raised 
in  Northern  Dakota.  This  idea,  however,  is  erroneous.  Nearly  all  va- 
rieties of  farm  products  are  successftdly  raised  in  Northern  Dakota, 
with  the  exception  of  com,  which  is  fortunately  the  staple  production  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory.  Wheat  culture,  however,  insur- 
ing such  certain  and  immediate  returns,  naturally  takes  the  lead. 

The  following  table,  giving  accurately  the  report  from  the  Census 
Bureau  of  the  cereal  productions  made  from  the  crop  of  1879.  and  con- 
tinued from  the  best  obtainable  information,  and  estimates  or  crops  for 
the  years  1880  and  1881,  undoubtedly  give  tne  rapid  increase  of  acreage 
and  the  number  of  bushels  harvested  during  the  past  two  seasons,  since 
t      these  statistics  were  taken  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
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While  the  footings  of  the  before-mentioned  table  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  the  enormous  quantities  of  wheat  and  com  handled  by 
the  various  lines  of  railroad  for  exi>ortation,  and  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  North  western^ 
the  Saint  Paul  and  Manitoba,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  are  bnUcJUng 
branches  and  extending  them  into  every  section  of  the  Territory,  until 
very  few  farmers  are  obliged  to  haul  their  crops  more  thMi  from  25  to  50 
miles  to  reach  elevators  and  railroad  facilities,  assure  me  that  the  above 
approximate  estimation  for  the  years  1880  and  1881  is  substantially 
<5orrect. 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

The  avidity  with  which  settlers  in  a  new  country  seek  to  get  and  hold 
as  much  land  as  possible,  without  much  regard  to  the  importance  of 
making  substantial  and  early  improvements,  is  not  usually  conducive 
to  fruit  culture.  In  the  older  and  more  densely  settled  portions  of 
Southern  Dakota,  however,  apples^  pears,  and  plums,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities,  as  yet,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  home  use. 

IRRIGATION. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  valleys  in  the  Black  Hills  region, 
irrigation  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  or  practicable  in  this  Territory. 
The  changing  seasons  seem  to  bring  with  them  abundance  of  snow 
and  rain,  and  as  the  country  settles  up  and  cultivation  becomes  general 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  such  droughts  as  would  give  the  subject  of 
irrigation  any  considerable  importance. 

MINERAL  RBSOUROES. 

The  Black  Hills  region,  embracing  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Pen- 
nington, Custer,  and  Mandan,  are  aU  more  or  less  being  developed. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  most  exx>ensive  mining  machinery  in  the 
country  is  in  successful  operation  in  Lawrence  County,  and  the  annual 
yield  of  gold  and  silver  continues  to  increase.*  It  has  become  well 
settled,  however,  that  all  low-grade  ores  can  only  be  worked  success- 
fully when  found  in  large  bodies  and  handled  with  heavy  and  very 
expensive  machinery.  Hence  the  mining  interest  in  Dakota  is  gradu- 
ally centering  into  the  hands  of  wealthy  companies,  thereby  consolidat- 
ing many  of  the  best  mines  under  one  management.  The  production  of 
gold  by  what  is  known  as  the  Homestake  combination  of  mines  in  Law- 
rence County,  has  probably  reached  the  sum  of  more  than  $3,000,000 
during  the  past  year ;  while  large  numbers  of  other  mines  producing 
silver  and  gold  have  been  worked  in  all  portions  of  the  Black  Hills 
region.    But  of  their  annual  production  I  have  no  reliable  data. 

The  mining  region  having  heretofore  been  so  remote,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  so  great,  the  development  has  been  somewhat  retarded. 
The  completion  during  the  past  year  of  the  Chicago  and  Korthwestem 
road  to  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  also  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul  Eailway  to  Chamberlain,  gives  increased  facili- 
ties for  transporting  the  heavy  machinery  and  supplies  required  for 
carrying  on  enlarged  and  successful  mining  operations.  The  surveys 
for  the  extension  of  both  of  these  direct  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  Black 
Hills  is  understood  to  have  been  completed,  and  that  one  or  both  roads 
will  be  pushed  rapidly  forward  across  the  Indian  reservation  daring  the 
season  of  1882. 
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OLIMAT£. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  report  that 
all  my  efforts  to  secure  from  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  statistics  show- 
ing the  average  temperature  during  the  past  winter  and  summer,  and 
the  amount  of  snow  and  rain  fall  in  this  Territory,  have  been  entirely 
abortive.  After  the  reception  of  the  request  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  give  these  statistics  in  my  annual  report,  I  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  signal  station  at  Yankton,  request- 
ing the  information  above  indicated,  and,  after  several  days,  received  a 
reply  that  the  information  could  not  be  furnished  without  authority  from 
the  Signal  Service  Bureau  at  Washington.  I  thereupon  immediately 
telegraphed  to  General  W.  B.  Hazen.  Chief  Signal  Officer  U.  S.  A., 
urgently  requesting  that  authority  to  rarnish  the  required  data  be  tele- 
graphed to  the  officer  here  at  once,  and  have  been  assured  by  the  officer 
here  (who  also  states  that  he  has  forwarded  my  request  to  the  Signal 
Service  Bureau)  that  no  response  has  been  received  or  authority  given 
to  furnish  any  information  upon  the  subjects  named  in  your  communi- 
cation. This  somewhat  singular  neglect  and  refusal  to  fbmish  informa- 
tion in  response  to  a  request  from  t^  Interior  Department,  through  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Territory,  is,  to  say  the  least,  unaccountable, 
especially  when  similar  statistics  are  constantly  frimished  and  published 
in  newspapers  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  best  obtainable  information  now  before  me  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  rain  and  snow  fall  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  furnished  by 
Bev.  John  Morris,  of  Morristown,  Davison  County,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  fair  average  of  rain  and  snow  foil  in  Southern  Dakota,  in  each 
month  during  the  fiscal  year. 

REV.  MK.  HOIlRIS*S  TABLE. 

TherainfaU,  including  snowfall,  firom  the  Ist  of  June,  1880,  to  the  Istof  June,  1881, 
is  as  below : 

Inches  of  rain : 

Jnne,1880 6.9- 

July,18«0 1.8 

Aujirust,  1880 5.8 

September,  1880 2 

Inches  of  snow : 

October,  1880 11 

November,  1880 0.5 

December,  1880 6.5 

January,  1881 13 

February.  1881 16 

March,  1881 15 

April,188l 20 

Inches  of  rain : 

May,  1881 7.4 

Thus  we  had  for  the  past  twelve  months  23.9  inches  of  rain  and  6  feet  of  snow, 
which,  by  condensation,  ffave  12  inches  of  water.  The  total  precipitation,  therefore, 
is  very  nearly  96  inches  of  water;  but  the  snowfAU  has  been  exoeaeive.  The  average 
fall  for  several  previous  years  has  not  exceeded  30  inches.  After  deducting  the  excess 
of  42  inches  of  snow,  or  its  equivalent  in  water^  inches,  we  shaU  arrive  at  the  mean 
precipitation  of  the  past  seven  years,  which  is  x9  inches  of  water  each  year. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  although  the  rain- 
fall daring  the  summ^  and  autQinn  wa6  very  light,  the  snowfall,  com- 
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mencing  in  October,  was  very  heavy,  continning  to  increase  each  month 
until  April.  This  unasaal  and  unprecedented  precipitation  of  snow, 
together  with  the  excessively  cold  weather,  induced  the  formation  of  ice 
in  the  Missouri  and  other  large  rivers  in  the  Territory  four  and  five  feet 
thick. 

THE  FLOODS  OF  1881. 

This  immense  body  of  ice  commenced  to  break  up  and  move  out  in 
the  northern  portion,  or  toward  the  headwaters  of  these  large  streams, 
early  in  April,  and  came  sweeping  down  the  valleys  in  enormous  cakes 
or  floes,  forming,  at  different  points  on  the  Missouri  gorges,  completely 
filling  up  and  choking  up  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  For 
nearly  thirty  miles  l^low  Yankton  the  gorge  was  continuous,  and.  so 
completely  solid  that  the  accumulated  waters  caused  by  the  melting 
snow  forced  its  way  over  the  entire  bottom  lands  on  both  the  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  sides  of  the  river,  sweeping  away  villages,  farm-houses, 
stock,  and  almost  everything  in  its  course,  until  it  found  its  way  by 
other  water-courses  to  its  natural  bed  below  this  immense  gorge.  The 
thickness  of  the  ice,  rising  as  it  did,  and  breaking  up  into  blocks  of  from 
20  to  50  feet  square,  made  this  enormous  gorge  possible  at  sharp  turns 
in  the  uncertain  channel  of  the  Missouri,  and  thus  precipitating  a  very 
disastrous  flood  upon  a  large  section  of  the  most  prosperous  and  popu- 
lous section  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory. 

Tlie  loss  of  stock,  buildings,  and  farm  machinery  has  proven  to  be  very 
large;  yet,  although  from  three  to  five  thousand  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  hundreds  were  compelled  to  suffer  for  many 
days  untold  hardship  and  peril  while  imprisoned  by  the  waters  in  and 
upon  the  tops  of  buildings,  the  remarkable  and  providential  fact  remains 
that  not  ten  persons  have  lost  their  lives  by  the  floods  of  the  past  year. 
^The  greatest  losses,  resulting  in  complete  destitution  and  great  suffering, 
were  experienced  by  the  people  of  Union,  Clay,  and  Yankton  Counties, 
where  the  water  covered  the  homes  of  thousands  of  peoplef,  and  remained 
for  more  than  a  month,  until  the  ice-gorge  broke  and  allowed  the  water 
to  resume  its  accustomed  channels.  During  this  time  all  communica- 
tion by  rail  and  other  means  of  transportation  was  completely  cut  off, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  government  to  relieve  these  unfortunate  people 
fi*om  the  government  stores  at  Yankton,  and  other  points  on  the  river, 
became  absolutely  necessary,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  dispatch, 
which  wa«  sent  after  every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  citizens  of  Yank- 
ton and  the  adjacent  flooded  district  to  care  for  those  rendered  house- 
less and  homeless  by  this  sudden  and  hitherto  unknown  overflow  in 
this  region,  and  not  until  private  supplies  were  nearly  all  exhausted: 

[Dispitch.] 

Yankton,  D.  T.,  April  11, 1881. 
To  Governor  N.  G.  Ordway,  Waehington,  D,  C, : 

The  victims  of  the  disaster  are  in  no  condition  to  repay  anything  loaned.  They 
throw  themselves  upon  the  charity  of  the  government.  We  need  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  blankets. 

GEORGE  H.  HAND, 
Secretary  and  Acting  Govemcr, 

The  above  dispatch  was  received  on  the  next  day,  the  12th:  was  laid 
before  a  committee  of  Senators  immediately,  and  a  request  made  of 
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President  Garfleld  and  the  Cabinet  for  temporary  relief,  which  was 
granted  and  ordered  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  that  both  Army  and  Indian  supplies  be  fiimished,  if  nec- 
essary, to  relieve  the  sufferers  until  private  aid  should  intervene. 

The  following  dispatch  shows  the  wonderfcdly  generous  and  prompt 
manner  in  which  the  orders  of  the  government,  sanctioned  by  the  Sen- 
ate, were  carried  out  in  the  flooded  district,  and  also  emphasizes  and 
indorses  the  direction  of  the  President,  that  private  aid  must  be  in- 
voked in  behalf  of  these  homeless  people,  and  thus  relieve  the  govern- 
ment of  their  care  at  the  earliest  possible  moment : 

[Diapatoh.] 

Yankton,  D.  T.,  April  15, 1881. 
To  GoTemor  N.  G.  Ordway,  Washington ,  D.  C. : 

Captain  Wheeler  has  received  orders  firom  General  Terry  to  furnish  rations  and 
clothing ;  and  we  are  hard  at  work.  Have  made  appeal  to  the  general  public.  Raise 
all  you  can  by  an  appeal.  It  will  be  needed.  Altnongh  we  have  not  rail  details,  it 
is  known  that  thousands  are  suffering,  and  must  be  cared  for  for  several  weeks. 

GEORGE  H.  HAND, 
Secretary  and  Acting  Oovemar. 

DI8PATCH  GIVING  ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Yankton,  Dak.,  April  14. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  governor's  office  yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  following 
address  has  been  issued  by  the  committee  there  appointed  for  that  purpose : 

**  There  is  need  for  immediate  aid  to  put  a  stop  to  the  suffering  which  prevails.  The 
undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  statement  to  the  puolic  of  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  Missouri  River.  For  two  weeks  laree  areas  of 
bottom  lands,  extending  many  hundreds  of  miles  along  each  side  of  the  river,  nave  been 
submerged  by  water  and  heavy  masses  of  ice.  A  large  share  of  this  land  is  or  was  well 
settled.  All  their  stock  is  lost ;  dwellings,  churches,  stores,  school-houses,  even  whole 
villages,  are  demolished  and  swept  away.  In  many  instances  groups  of  families,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  larger  buildings,  are  still  imprisoned  in  tbe  gorged  ice  and 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  most  determined  efforts.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  at 
least  7,000  people  are  driven  from  their  homes.  Of  this  number  at  least  one-half  lose 
everything  but  the  clothing  they  had  on,  and  will  need  aid  from  one  to  three  months. 
Citizens  in  the  vicinity  have  done  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  save  and  help 
the  sufferers.  The  government  will  issue  rations  to  a  certain  extent,  but  after  all  this 
has  been  done  there  will  still  be  a  great  need  of  money  and  clothing  and  also  of 
grain  for  planting.  This  committee  will  receive  all  contributions,  and  distributo 
tnem  as  faithfully  and  judiciously  as  possible  over  the  flooded  districts.'' 

Signed — Geo.  H.  Hand,  secretary  and  acting  governor;  J.  R.  Sanborn,  mayor  of 
Yankton ;  Rev.  Joseph  Ward,  Ex-Governor  Newton  Edmunds,  and  Bartlett  Tripp,  esq. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  gorge  which  has  caused  the  flood  upon  the  lM>ttom 
lands  extended  from  Yankton  to  Vermillion,  filling  the  river  channel  over  30  miles 
with  solid  ice,  and  raising  the  ice  in  places  to  a  height  of  30  feet  above  the  surfkce  of 
the  water.  Nothing  but  extremely  warm  weather  or  the  use  of  powerful  explosives 
will  release  it. 

The  well-known  high  character  and  cool  judgment  of  the  eminent 
citizens  selected  as  a  relief  committee,  who  had  made  this  strong  ap- 
peal, removed  all  doubts  from  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
appealing  to  private  aid.  Therefore,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Territory,  acting  under  the  advice  of  President  Garfleld,  I  visited  New 
York  and  Boston,  republishing  and  indorsing  the  appeal  of  the  com- 
mittee in  those  places.  The  Produce  Exchange  in  New  York  and  the 
Christian  Union  in  Boston  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  these 
appeals,  and  have  rendered  most  efficient  aid  to  the  committee.  The 
American  Express  Company,  whose  lines  and  offices  extend  to  most 
portions  of  the  Territory,  responded  with  great  liberality  to  my  appeal 
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for  redaoed  rates  upon  clothing  and  other  contribations,  by  making  a 
general  order  that  all  packages  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Dakota 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  floods  should  be  received  at  all  their 
offices  in  every  -psrt  of  the  oonntry  and  transported  free  for  delivery 
by  the  proper  coDimittees,  upon  the  order  of  the  executive.  This  gen- 
erous acti(m  on  the  part  of  tiie  American  Express  Company  largely  in* 
creased  the  amount  of  clothing  and  necessary  articles  contributed  from 
various  sections  of  the  counti^,  until  the  executive  has  receipted  for^ 
and  the  various  relief  committees  in  the  Territory  have  distributed,  over 
six  tons  of  useful  and  necessary  contributions  fiirnished  by  kind  hearts 
and  willing  hands  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  cash  contributions  received  from  the  East  by  the  Yankton  com- 
mittee amounted  to  nearly  97,000,  almost  half  of  this  sum  being  the 
generous  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change, who  seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  encouraging  the  producers 
in  the  new  Ncnrthwest.  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Omaha,  and  other  adjacent 
]>oint8made  liberal  contributions  through  the  Sioux  City  Relief  Associa- 
tion, the  local  committees  at  Vermillion  and  other  points  which  could  be 
reached  before  communication  was  opened  to  Yankton. 

The  yielding  of  the  ice-gorge  and  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  did  not 
end  the  work  of  the  relief  committees,  as  nearly  all  the  settlers  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  a  disaster  that  probably  will  not  occur 
again  within  a  century  courageously  determined  to  return  to  these  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri,  and,  with  the  aid  which  the  committees 
were  enabled  to  furnish,  which  included  household  goods,  seed  for  plan^ 
ing ;  and  in  some  instances  where  everything  had  been  swept  away  as- 
sistance was  rendered  to  secure  a  few  anim£^  in  each  neighb<M'hood  to 
aid  in  putting  in  the  crops  and  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  during  the 
entire  season  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  absolutely  destitute  have  been 
furnished  with  rations  by  the  central  relief  committee  at  Yankton,  as  the 
following  statement  will  show: 

Office  of  Rrurf  Committrs, 
Tanktan,  D,  T.,  October  31«<,  1881. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Ordway, 

QavtimoT  Dakota  Territory : 

Drar  Sir  :  Herewith,  in  compliance  with  yonr  reqneat,  is  a  statement  of  the  nnm 
ber  and  character  of  rations,  and  cost  of  the  same,  furnished  safferers  by  the  Missoori 
River  floods  of  March  and  Anril  last,  together  with  number  of  persons  on  the  roUs  on 
the  Ist  of  each  month, 'on tside  of  rations,  clothing,  and  tents  Aimished  by  the  govern- 
ment: 

"No.  of  Persons.    Rations. 

April... 594  17,820 

May 634  19,020 

June 174  5,220 

July 245  7,350 

August 222  6,660 

September 296  8,880 

October 44«  13,260 

Total  rations , 78,210 

These  rations  were  all  purchased  in  open  market  at  best  terms  available  and  paid 
for  out  of  a  fund  created  by  subscriptions  of  the  people  o^  Chioago,  New  York,  Bost-on, 
and  other  cities,  and  embraced  the  following  in  kind  and  quantity : 

Flour,  112i  pounds  to  100  rations. 

Beef,  125  pounds  to  100  rations. 

Coffee,  10  pounds  to  100  rations. 

Sugar,  15  pounds  to  100  rations. 
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Salty  3^  pounds  to  100  rations. 

Yeast  powder.  3  pounds  to  100  ratious. 

Soap,  4  pounos  to  100  rations. 

Bacon  was  issued  in  lieu  of  beef,  75  pounds  to  100  rations,  and  tea  1^  pounds  in  lien 
of  coffee  per  100  rations,  at  the  option  of  the  recipient. 

The  averaffe  cost  of  rations  purchased  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30* 
amounts  to  $9.90  per  each  100  rations. 

On  October  1,  tne  committee,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  reduce  the  number  requiring 
aid,  'and  realizing  the  necessity  of  a  reserved  fund  to  provide  for  the  more  necessitioua 
through  the  winter  months,  deemed  it  advisable  to  cut  off  the  meat  ration,  and  did  so. 
This  will  reduce  cost  of  rations  about  40  per  cent.,  and  enable  the  committee  to  pro- 
long the  time  for  which  aid  can  be  rendered  this  unfortunate  class. 

l^on  investigation  and  the  reports  of  local  committees,  the  central  committee  find 
that  quite  a  number  are  now  partially  self-supporting,  so  that  on  tbe  1st  proximo  the 
number  receiving  aid  will  be  cut  down  to  about  35  families,  or  about  160pes8on8. 

Besides  the  issue  of  rations,  the  committee  have  furnished  seed  wheat,  com,  oats,, 
fiax,  potatoes,  &c.,  besides  furniture,  stoves,  and  bedding. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Committee  have  purchased  material  and  made  garments  for  women 
and  children,  and  distributed  such  articles  as  have  been  received  fh>m  the  charitable 
in  the  East.  In  this  way  every  family  suffering  by  flood  from  Bon  Homme  to  Vennil- 
lion  have  been  comfortably  clothed,  the  men  receiving  coats,  nants,  shirts,  socks,  and 
boots  or  shoes,  and  many  families  supplied  with  tents  and  blankets  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  United  States  Army.  There  is  now  remaining  on  hana  about 
$900,  and  with  this  the  committee  hope  to  take  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  widows 
and  children  of  the  more  needy  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  HUDSON, 

For  Relief  Committee, 

P.  S. — The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  at  Yauktou  have  furnished  nearly  800  persons  with 
wearing  apparel  and  necessary  articles. 

The  prompt  and  generous  relief  rendered  by  tjie  government  until 
private  chanty  could  intervene,  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  citizens  living^ 
adjacent  to  the  flooded  district,  in  rescuing  hundreds  from  perilous  poisi* 
tions  in  which  they  were  caught  by  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  caused 
by  the  ice-gorges,  and  the  patient  and  unremitting  labors  of  the  relief 
committee,  during  the  entire  season,  have  prevented  any  considerable 
number  of  settlers  from  leaving  the  flooded  district,  or  produced  any  per- 
ceptible setback  to  the  constantly  increasing  tide  of  immigration  in  south- 
eastern Dakota. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  putting  on  record  the  foregoing  facts,  and  in 
emphasizing  the  noble  charity  of  the  government,  and  the  untiring  work 
of  the  relief  committee,  in  order  to  show  that  the  cold-blooded  axM.  inhu- 
man cry  that  the  appeal  for  aid  had  retarded  immigration  and  injured 
the  Territory  sent  broadcast  by  speculators,  land-sharks,  and  dema- 
gogues, was  as  fetlse  as  the  authors  of  these  base  assertions  were  deaf 
and  indifferent  to  this  loud  call  of  humanity.  There  was  no  more  humili- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  people  living  within  the  limits  of  the  flooded 
districts  in  asking  or  receiving  aid  than  of  those  living  in  the  Missis^ 
sippi  Valley  under  similar  circumstances,  or  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
when  that  great  mart  of  trade  was  laid  in  ashes  and  arose  again  throu^ 
the  generous  a^istance  of  the  entire  country  to  become  the  metropolis 
and  pride  of  the  West. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  exceptionally  severe  cold  weather  and 
snowfall  of  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881  will  not  occur  again  for  many 
years,  and  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  an  open  and  comparatively 
pleasant  one.  Yet  with  ther  (^idly  increasing  numbers  of  new  settlera 
in  Dakota,  many  of  whom  live  upon  the  prairies  in  small  habitations,  illy 
prepared  for  severe  weather  and  with  few  facilities  for  obtaining  fiiel 
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when  the  railroads  are  blockaded,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  homanity 
for  Congress  to  make  some  provision  through  the  Interior  or  War  De- 
patrment  for  renderiDg  temporary  relief  from  the  public  stores  situated 
in  Territories  in  times  of  great  disaster  or  great  distress  on  account  of 
snow  blockades,  without  having  to  overstep  or  to  stretch  the  laws. 

HEALTH. 

Beferring  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  diseases,  if  any,  resident^  of 
Dakota  are  particularly  subject,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sayiDg  that 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  known  as  slight  intermittent  or  prairie- 
fever,  very  few  diseases  are  prevalent  in  any  part  of  the  Territory.  The 
dry,  clear  atmosphere,  purified  by  the  extreme  frosts  of  winter,  render 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  comparatively  harmless.  The 
general  healthfolness  of  the  Territory  will  be  shown  by  the  proper  sta- 
tistics to  be  most  excellent,  large  numbers  of  people  having  been  in- 
duced to  make  Dakota  their  permanent  home  on  account  of  its  invigor- 
ating atmosphere  and  healthful  climate. 

EDUCATION. 

A  system  of  free  public  schools  is  established  by  general  law,  and  they 
are  sustained  almost  solely  by  local  taxation.  The  law  provides  a  gen- 
eral tax  of  two  mills  upon  the  dollar,  which  is  collected  and  apportioned 
within  and  for  each  county  separately.  This  is  exclusively  for  teachers' 
wages.  In  addition  to  this  each  school  district  may  levy  taxes  for 
teachers'  wages,  school-house  building,  and  for  incidental  expenses  to 
the  maximum  in  all  of  3  J  per  cent,  annually.  There  is  no  vested  school 
ftind  whatever,  and  to  the  above  revenues  are  added  a  few  small  items 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  Originally  the  law  devoted  all  receipts 
from  fines,  forfeitures,  and  pecuniary  penalties  a«  punishments  for  crime 
to  the  general  tuition  fund,  besides  making  the  general  tax  3  mills,  but 
the  legislative  assembly  of  1879  repealed  that  provision  and  reduced  the 
tuition  tax  to  2  mills. 

In  the  cities  of  Yankton,  Fargo,  Deadwood,  Grand  Forks,  Vermillion, 
and  Sioux  Falls  the  schools  are  managed  by  boards  of  education,  pro- 
vided for  in  special  and  local  laws,  a  part  of  the  several  municipal  char- 
ters. These  laws  are  nearly  alike  in  all  their  terms,  and  the  legislature 
of  1881  enacted  a  general  law  of  the  same  kind  for  all  incorporated  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  having  175  or  more  persons  of  school  age,  but  those 
places  under  special  acts  were  expressly  exempted  from  its  provisions 
and  left  under  local  laws  which  entirely  sever  tbem,  even  in  making 
reports,  from  the  general  system.  The  city  of  Bismarck  has  organized 
its  schools  under  this  general  law.  A  number  of  \illSge8  and  so-called 
"independent  districts''  have  special  acts  like  those  for  the  chief  places 
above  named.  These  boards  of  education  under  all  the  acts  have  large 
powers  under  strong  guards,  including  power  to  levy  taxes,  borrow 
money,  and  issue  bonds.  The  schools  of  the  city  of  Yankton  have  been 
longest  in  operation  under  this  scheme,  and  have  maintained  a  high 
grade  of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  while  very  excellent  work  and  fine 
progress  are  also  secured  in  the  other  places  named.  The  error  and 
manifest  fault  in  the  plan  is  the  localization  of  all  their  exi>erience  s^nd 
labor,  and  the  entire  lack  of  co-operation,  not  furnishing  even  statistics 
for  the  public  information,  except  as  locally  published.    The  general  act 
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provided  for  reports  from  all  schools  of  this  class,  but  all  previously 
organized  were  specially  excepted. 

The  general  system  of  common  schools  therefore  includes  only  the 
district  or  ungraded  schools,  except  in  a  few  places,  like  Elk  Point,  Can- 
ton. Watertown,  Jamestown,  and  others,  where  the  districts  have  organ- 
ized schools  more  or  less  completely  graded.  The  general  organization 
of  the  public  schools  has  some  good  and  some  bad  features,  and  suffers 
in  all  its  parts  from  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  law.  The  law  provides 
for  a  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who,  as  required  by 
United  States  statutes  governing  the  Territories,  is  nominated  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  legislative  council.  His  salary  is  $600 
per  annum,  with  $300  for  traveling  expenses  and  $100  for  stationery, 
books,  printing,  and  postage.  Every  other  charge  upon  the  Territory 
on  account  of  this  office  is  expressly  forbidden,  and  the  counties  are  for- 
bidden to  contribute  to  aid  institutes,  while  no  special  provision  is  made 
to  supply  blanks  for  reports  and  other  essentials  to  districts,  unless  by 
their  voluntary  aet,  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  voters  in  each. 

Each  organized  county  elects  every  two  years  a  county  superintend* 
ent  of  public  schools,  who  receives  from  the  county  treasury,  when 
audited  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  $3  a  day  for  time  actually 
employed,  and  5  cents  a  mile  tor  distances  necessarily  traveled  on  duty. 
He  has  general  supervision  of  public  schools  (except  those  under  boards 
of  education),  examines  teachers,  grants  them  licenses  to  teach,  visits 
schools,  apportions  county  tuition  revenue  to  districts  on  basis  of  school 
population,  receives  reports  from  districts  and  reports  to  Territorial  su- 
perintendent, and  has  minor  duties  and  allowances.  This  part  of  the 
system  is  excellent  in  plan  but  is  limited  in  usefulness  and  varies  greatly 
in  efficiency,  on  account  of  inadequate  pay,  the  lack  of  power  over  sub- 
ordinate officers,  the  lack  of  funds  to  supply  blanks  for  accounts  and 
reports,  and  the  obscurity,  incongruity,  and  inadequacy  of  the  law. 

The  law  authorizes  the  county  superintendent  to  divide  his  county 
into  districts  and  to  appoint  meetings  of  the  voters  to  organize  them. 
This  is  done  by  the  election  of  a  district  board  of  three  officers,  director, 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  who  hold  office  for  three  years,  one  being  chosen 
and  one  retiring  annually.  Ui>on  proper  petition  the  county  superintend- 
ent may  divide  and  rearrange  the  boundaries  of  districts.  With  increas- 
ing settlement,  the  varying  density  of  population,  the  construction  of  new 
raili'oads,  the  building  of  new  towns,  the  change  of  county  boundaries, 
the  shifting  of  part  of  the  population,  and  other  elements  of  change, 
which  are  constant  in  all  communities  and  great  in  new  ones,  these  dis- 
tricts assume  inconvenient  forms  and  have  unequal  school  population 
and  property  valuation.  The  necessity  of  frequent  changes  in  bound- 
aries pending  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  and  the  unequal  ability  of 
the  districts,  renders  the  operations  of  the  law  irregular,  unequa,l  and 
unsatisfactory  under  the  best  circumstances.'  Added  to  tliis  are  the 
newness  of  many  of  the  communities,  the  lack  of  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  the  demands  upon  the  time  of  settlers  in  providing  their  homes, 
which  result  in  neglect  by  man^-,  and  often  in  the  choice  of  those  not 
best  fitted  for  the  local  offices. 

Behind  all  this,  and  at  the  basis  of  our  whole  ci\'il  system,  is  a  popula- 
tion intelligent,  enterprising,  and  comi)etent,  belie^ing  in  and  desiring 
public  schools,  and  establishing  them  generally  with  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  using  the  means  at  hand  and  the  law  as  best  they  can. 
Coming  from  various  States  and  countries,  singly  or  in  groups,  they 
do  not  so  readily  learn  and'  harmoniously  co-operate  under  a  law  new  to 
all.    There  are  many  things  to  be  excused  to  a  i)eople  thus  generally  de- 
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Toted  to  public  schools,  which  all  deem  the  chief  iustitntioii  of  the  State^ 
and  many  aids  which  it  seems  to  me  the  general  government  should  pro- 
vide for  the  Territories  in  this  behalf  more  than  in  any  other. 

It  has  reserved  from  sale  and  settlement  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  of  the  public  lands  in  every  township  in  the  Territory  for  the 
purpose  of  being  applied  to  common  schools  by,  the  ftiture  State.  In 
addition,  the  late  Congress  appropriated  seventy-two  sections  of  land,  to 
be  selected,  for  the  foundation  of  a  university  for  the  future  State.  To 
this  it  will  doubtless  add  other  l^nds  as  foundations  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  normal  schools,  without  trenching  upon  the  common-school  lands. 
This  liberal  inrovision  for  the  future  State  marks  the  wisdom  of  "a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  for  the  people,^  which  provides  general  intelli- 
gence and  the  education  of  the  whole  people  as  its  sure  support  and  the 
law  of  its  growth.  From  the  earliest  day,  in  the  great  ordinance  for  the 
Northwest*  Territory,  and  in  the  organic  law  of  every  Territory  since, 
similar  wise  provision  has  been  made.  But  how  unequal  has  been  the 
result !  The  United  States,  which  gave  the  domain  and  created  the  trust 
therein  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools,  has  stopped  short  of  the  com- 
plete falfiUment  of  the  purpose  its  wisdom  intended,  and  has  left  to 
the  uncertain  chance  of  the  new  State,  overwhelmed  with  new  and 
various  duties,  the  entire  execution  of  this  trust.  From  the  very  nature 
of  things,  while  the  Territory  grows,  there  is  an  immense  trade  in  val- 
uable lands  at  low  rates,  giving  large  opportunities  to  speculation.  The 
United  States  properly  sells  its  lands  at  a  very  low  rate  to  actual  set- 
tlers, and  gives  it  in  large  amonnt  under  the  bomesteiul  and  timber- 
culture  acts.  This  fact  cultivates  the  idea  that  all  lands  belcmging  to 
the  State  or  nation  should  be  disposed  of  at  low  rates  or  given  away  to 
settlers.  The  land-grants  to  railroads  are  put  ux>oq  the  market  upon 
most  favorable  terms,  and  are  purchased  in  larger  tracts  by  settlers  and 
speculators.  The  preemptors  and  homesteaders  also  often  sell  the  lands 
to  which  they  have  secured  imtents  at  rates  which  a  very  few  years  show 
to  have  been  exceedingly  low.  Speculators,  land  agents,  and  many  other 
persons  devote  their  capital  and  time  to  this  business.  It  results  that 
about  the  time  the  State  is  admitted  to  the  Union  these  influences  bear 
wide  sway,  especially  in  those  centers  and  among  the  active  and  enter- 
prising classes  which  seem  to  represent  and  do  largely  create  public  sen* 
timent.  The  new8pai>er8,  to  a  large  extent,  do  not  discuss  the  economic 
questions  of  the  future  State,  but  naturally  follow  the  course  of  the  more 
active  public  movement.  Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
little  acquaintance  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  are  more 
strenuously  devoted  to  building  their  own  homes  than  to  any  present  or 
future  public  interest.  The  manifest  danger  to  be  inferred  is  that  the 
school  lands  will  be  sold  at  rates  below  their  value,  seized  by  specula- 
tors, and  be  parted  with  by  the  State  for  prices  below  all  otlier  lands. 
There  is  added  to  this  another  great  dang^,  and  the  one  which  may 
form  the  excuse  for  bad  policy  in  all  respects  as  to  these  lands.  This  is 
the  unauthorized  settlement  upon  them,  the  building  of  homes  upon  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  part  of  them.  In  some  counties  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  school  sections  are  occupied  by  settlers,  and  some  have  been 
thus  occupied  for  many  years.  Here  and  there  in  the  Territory  were 
school  sections  having  valuable  timber.  These  were  in  most  cases  stripped 
years  ago  of  all  this,  and  usually  by  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of  the  ad- 
jacent population.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  hon- 
orable Attorney-General  have  decided  that  these  persons  so  residing 
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npon  or  cultivating  school  lands  are  trespassers  upon  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  in  its  courts.  The  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  hafi  given  the  widest  possible  publicity 
to  these  decimons,  and,  by  cireulars  and  letters,  has  sought  to  warn  all 
the  people  from  new  or  continuing  trespasses  of  the  kind,  and  with  ex- 
cellent effect  in  many  respects.  He  went  before  United  States  grand 
juries  with  complaints  and  evidence,  and  tiiese  have  made  x^resentments 
of  the  subject  to  the  courts  and  asked  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
the  United  States  attorney  has  co-(^>era4)ed.  But  no  means  is  furnished 
by  the  United  States  with  which  to  make  these  prosecutions,  and  ca«es 
fully  made  up  lie  waiting  for  the  money  to  summ<Hi  a  witness. 

It  is  not  the  poor  or  the  helpless  who  x)ersist  most  strongly  in  these 
trespasses,,  or  against  whom  these  actions  are  sought,  but  &e  rich  and 
^  strong.  The  large  wheat  farms  include  hundreds  of  acres  of  schoc^ 
lands  which  have  been  cultivated  with  great  profit  for  many  yearsu 
Capitalists,  speculators,  and  persons  high  inofficial  station,  or  those  as- 
sociated with  them  have  persisted  in  similar  trespasses.  To  these  the 
poorer  settler  points  for  excuse.  When  the  United  States  grand  jury 
made  a  presentment  at  Fargo,  and  no  Airther  proceedings  were  taken, 
the  news  of  that  failure  spread  widely,  and  erroneous  reports  were  made. 
The  result  showed  how  close  was  the  sympathy  betwe^a  all  who  seek  to 
use  and  to  obtain  these  lands  without  payment.  Already  these  com- 
bined interests  carry  considerable  political  force.  When  the  time  shall 
come  for  the  State  to  act,  these  interests,  combined  with  otiiers,  and 
largely  in  the  name  of  the  poor  settier,  will  endanger  the  integrity  of 
this  vast  trust.  This  is  one  of  the  gravest  fears  now  exxuressedby  many 
true  friends  of  our  future  educational  interests.  The  danger  is  tbat  we 
shall  see  repeated  here  those  schemes  or  errors  whieh  in  Iowa  sold  many 
of  the  school  lands  at  the  minimuim  government  rates,  and  many  more 
at  only  double  minimum,  and  left  the  appraisement,  sale,  and  security 
for  the  purchase  to  local  boards,  whereof  ike  accounts  are  not  yet  all 
settled;  which  in  Wisconsin  permitted  the  ssde  of  such  lands  at  private 
entry  at  United  States  land  offices  the  same  as  government  lands,  and 
disi)osed  of  a  large  £unount  of  the  university  grant  as  fi^ee  homest^ds 
to  actual  settlers,  leaving  chapters  in  the  history  of  that  splendid  Stete 
which  never  will  be  written,  and  few  citizens  desire  to  be.  referred  to; 
which  in  California  disposed  of  vast  tracts  of  these  lands  to  lawyers 
and  speculators,  taking  the  pay  at  about  one-fifth  the  true  value,  and 
depreciated  State  script,  as  fully  reported  by  State  Sup^intendent  Can*. 
The  least  danger  is  that  a  long  period  of  waste  and  improvident  sale 
will  occur  as  iu  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Nebraska,  before  tlie  peo- 
ple have  been  able  to  interpose  constitutional  limitations  and  a  wise  per- 
manent policy.  These  lands  are  now  public  lands  of  the  United  Slates, 
simply  reserved  from  sale  and  settlement  to  which  other  public  lands 
are  exposed.  The  United  States  is  the  sole  sovereign  in  the  Territories 
and  in  theory  as  well  as  partly  in  fact  legislates  for  th^n.  It  is  seek* 
ing  to  build  up  free  and  independent  States  by  aiding  their  settlement 
and  development,  and  providing  officers  and  tribunals  for  them.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  should  care  f<H*  and  en- 
courage all  the  institutions  which  a  great  State  should  have,  and  that 
the  test  for  admission  should  be  the  condition,  advancement,  and  fitness 
of  them  as  well  as  the  number  of  worthy  peopto  each  Territory  may  have. 
It  is  a  truth  plainly  written  in  the  annals  of  the  West  that  no  Territory 
had  an  excellent  law  upon  tiie  subject  of  public  education,  and  that  the 
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new  state  did  not  secure  such  until  after  bad  experience  and  many  years 
of  statehood. 

The  courts  and  tribunals  of  justice  established  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Territories  are  usually  good;  and  with  these,  by  means  of  legis- 
latures, excellent  systems  of  jurisprudence  are  established,  laws  are 
enforced,  crimes  punished,  property  protected,  and  justice  administered. 
When  the  State  is  organized  this  part  of  the  work  is  easily  adjusted. 
If  no  aid,  direction,  or  control  were  exercised  or  given  by  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  a  sound  educational  system,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected equal  advance  can  be  made. 

In  the  matter  of  public  education,  the  most  important  institutions  of 
all  that  the  State  can  ever  have,  no  such  aid  and  encouragement  have 
as  yet  been  extended.  With  a  small  legislature  in  the  Territories, 
limited  to  short  sessions,  two  things  productive  of  most  evil,  the  other  ^ 
interests,  general  and  local,  with  which  members  are  familiar,  and  in 
which  they  have  a  more  direct  interest,  crowd  out,  postpone,  and  cause 
neglect  of  subjects  like  that  of  public  education,  which  require  time, 
careftd  study,  and  the  experience  of  other  commonwealths  to  perfect 
and  establish.  It  results  that  public  schools  advance,  but  with  diffi- 
culty, and  by  force  of  a  vigorous  intelligence  in  most  of  the  people  and 
in  spite  of  the  law.  It  results,  also,  that  the  best  schools  are  fostered 
under  local  and  special  laws,  which  the  representative  sees  to  be  neces- 
sary at  his  home,  but  lacks  the  breadth  of  experience  to  see  are  necessary 
to  be  enforced  everywhere. 

The  United  States  stands  in  place  of  the  State  for  all  the  Territories. 
It  now  owns  the  lands  and  is  the  trustee  of  the  great  trust  it  has  created 
in  them.  The  trustee  should  defend  and  enforce  his  trust  and  apply  it 
to  the  purpose  declared.  As  the  donor  it  may  properly  consider  what 
institutions  it  should  establish  and  enforce  for  the  good  of  all  its  i>eople. 
The  institutions  of  public  education  are  and  can  properly  be  only  the 
institutions  of  the  new  State  for  the  equal  good  of  all.  Congress  lacks 
therefore  neither  authority,  occasion,  interest,  or  justification  for  the 
most  ample  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  the  Territories. 
This  legislation  should  be  comprehensive  and  practical,  self-enforcing, 
and  executed  largely  by  the  United  States,  and  it  should  include  present 
substantial  aid.  There  is  no  lack  of  experience  to  guide.  The  best  in- 
formed minds  of  the  country  are  practically  unanimous  upon  all  the 
general  features  of  the  best  school  system  for  a  State.  Many  of  the 
features  Dakota  now  has,  but  imperfectly  provided  for  in  our  law.  The 
evils  pointed  out  by  all  we  have  also,  and  these  should  be  arrested 
before  they  become  fixed  in  the  new  State.  The  law  should  be  passed 
by  Congress  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Oar 
Territories  grow  more  diverse  than  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  If  Dakota 
needs  such  legislation,  then  all  do.  Not  only  should  the  law  establish 
a  better  system,  with  the  civil  township  for  the  unit  and  incorporated 
cities  and  towns  for  other  units,  but  provide  for  collecting  statistics  and 
keeping  the  public  accounts.  To  this  end  some  aid  should  be  given,  the 
apportionment  of  which  should  depend  upon  local  compliance  with  the 
law.  It  should  also  encourage  a  better  system  of  instruction  by  found- 
ing and  maintaining  one  or  more  normal  schools  in  each  Territory.  The 
United  States  could  also  do  something  towards  starting  the  university 
for  which  provision  has  been  made.  Some  of  the  school  lands  in  the 
oldest  settled  parts  may  be  sold  or  leased  now  to  advantage.  The  lands 
to  indemnify  the  State  for  those  lost  to  the  school  fund  should  now  in 
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justice  be  settled.  The  grant  for  normal  schools  should  be  now  made 
and  the  lands  selected.  With  such  a  system  adopted  and  reasonable  aid 
extended  and  all  the  interests  protected  and  fostered  by  officers  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  the  United  States,  a  strong,  uniform,  con- 
venient, and  most  efficient  and  useful  system  would  become  established 
and  fixed  in  the  policy  of  each  Territory,  the  other  features  of  civil 
government  and  administration  would  adjust  themselves  to  this  sys- 
tem without  shock  or  trouble,  and  the  growth  toward  the  future  State 
would  be  equal,  strong,  and  characteristic  of  the  true  American  common- 
wealth. The  administration  of  justice  and  the  education  of  all  the  peo- 
ple would  be  securely  provided  for,  and  these  chief  institutions  would 
shape  the  new  State  and  be  so  established  in  its  policy  and  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  as  to  make  the  State,  when  admitted  under  a  proper 
enabling  act,  worthy  its  sovereign  i)owers  and  a  fit  trustee  for  the  school 
lands  and  other  property  as  well  as  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  The  law, 
moreover,  that  authorizes  the  patenting  to  the  State  of  these  lands  should 
place  a  high  limit  upon  the  price  for  which  they  may  be  sold.  Such  a 
limit  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  present  polity  of  Nebraska,  which  by  its 
constitution  prohibits  the  sale  of  school  lands  at  less  than  $7.50  per 
acre ;  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  so  far  escaped  early  temptations 
as  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  these 
lands  in  Dakota  are  now  worth  more  than  that  sum.  If  properly  man- 
aged Dakota  wHl  have  a  fund  ample  to  secure  the  free  education  of 
every  child  within  it  forever.  Congress  can  now  assure  this  success, 
and  "prevent  these  lands  from  becoming,"  as  the  late  President  Gar- 
field expressed  it  when  consulted  upon  this  subject,  "  the  opima  spolia — 
the  chief  booty  of  the  new  State." 

Aggregate  population 175,000 

Namber  of  organized  counties 45 

Total  public  school  receipts 1255,000 

Total  public  school  expenditures $245,000 

Teacher's  wages,  average,  males $27.00 

Teacher's  wages,  average^  females $21.00 

Total  number  of  school  districts 1,265 

Number  of  teachers  required 1,300 

School  age  between  5  and  21  years. 

HASTY  AND  UNWISE  LEGISLATION  IN  BEOABD  TO   SCHOOL  LANDS. 

The  last  Territorial  legislative  assembly  passed  acts  providing  for  the 
location  and  endowment  of  normal  schools  at  Alexandria,  Madison. 
Spearfish,  Springfield,  and  Watertown  (see  chapters  98, 99, 100, 101,  ana 
102,  Session  Laws,  1881),  and  providing  by  sections  14  of  each  act  that 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  shall,  within  six  months 
after  the  admission  of  Dakota  as  a  State,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
government  shall  cede  to  the  State  of  Dakota  the  school  lands  lying 
within  her  border,  set  apart  for  the  erection  of  normal-school  bnildmgs^ 
twenty  sections  of  land  belonging  to  the  State  of  Dakota,  which  lands 
shall  be  selected  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  each  of  these  five  normal 
schools ;  thns  attempting  by  Territorial  enactments  to  anticipate  and 
dispose  of  one  hnndred  sections  of  the  school  lands  now  held  in  trast  by 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  endowing  a  common- 
school  system  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  While  fully  appreciating 
the  advantages  of  one  or  two  normal  schools  in  the  Territory,  and  being 
willing  to  co-operate  in  securing  a  donation  of  land  for  their  aid  and 
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enconragement,  when  pi*operly  located  and  managed,  I  conld  but  regard 
these  extraordinary  enactments  for  founding  so  many  normal  schools  .in 
what  would  be  Southern  Dakota  as  the  first  step  towards  dissipating 
and  diverting  from  the  object  intended  the  school  lands  now  set  apart 
and  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people;  especially,  since  in 
order  to  equalize  the  advantages  of  the  normal-school  system  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Territory  it  would  require  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  normal 
schools,  with  hundreds  of  trustees  and  officers,  whose  combined  salaries 
would  soon  absorb  all  the  school  lands  thus  donated.  I  therefore 
withheld  my  signature  from  four  of  these  enactments,  and  signed  the 
fifth  one,  presented  near  the  close  of  the  session,  which  would  have  been 
lost  without  my  signature,  during  the  last  three  days,  in  order  that  it 
might  take  its  chances  with  the  others  for  an  examination  and  recon- 
sideration by  Congress. 

These  facts  are  presented  in  order  that  the  honorable  Secretary  may 
take  such  action  with  reference  to  the  enactments  referred  to  as  he  may 
deem  essential  for  the  future  protection  of  tiie  lands  now  held  in  trust 
for  the  foundation  of  a  comifon-school  system  in  this  Territory. 

In  this  connection  I  most  earnestly  renew  the  recommendations  made, 
in  my  lafit  report,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  agents 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  cutting  of  timber  and  the  occupation  and 
cultivation  of  the  school  sections,  unless  a  reasonable  stumpage  is  paid 
for  the  timber  cut  and  taken  away,  and  a  fair  rental  for  the  use  of  lands 
thus  occupied. 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  SINCE  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880  WAS  TAKEN, 
AND  THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION. 

In  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  progress  and  resources  of  the 
Territory,  I  have  made  extended  tours  of  inspection  during  the  past 
year  over  nearly  every  section,  visiting  almost  all  of  the  principal  towns, 
meeting  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 
From  information  derived  in  this  manner,  and  judging  from  the  new 
counties  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  organize,  I  estimate  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Territory  since  the 
last  census  was  taken  of  at  least  40,000,  making  the  present  aggregate 
population  175,000.  I  estimate  that  this  increased  population  has  been 
divided  as  follows :  From  15,000  to  20,000  in  what  is  known  as  Southern 
Dakota,  and  from  20,000  to  25,000  in  Korthem  Dakota. 

I  have  found  the  general  character  of  the  new  settlers  to  be  most  ex- 
cellent, especially  in  what  is  known  as  the  wheat  belt  and  Bed  iliver 
Valley.  Whole  communities  have  come  together  from  the  Middle,  the 
Eastern  States,  and  the  Canadas,  bringing  with  them  improved  breeds 
of  stock  and  ample  means  to  form  new  towns.  In  many  sections  of  the 
Territory  these  towns  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  numerous 
places,  where  one  year  ago  there  were  no  habitations  visible  for  miles 
around,  large  and  thriving  towns  have  been  built  up,  and  all  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  civilization  and  cultivation  meet  the  eye  every- 
wh^e. 

The  foreign  population,  who  have  more  genially  settled  in  Central 
and  Southern  Dakota,  are  as  a  rule  very  economical,  industrious,  and 
prosperous,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  foreign  population,  including  those 
who  have  recently  come  into  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  from 
Canada,  are  of  a  superior  class. 
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WEALTH  AND  BESOXJRGES  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  followiDg  table,  showing  the  total  value  of  each  class  of  property 
returned  by  the  assessors  for  the  year  1880,  and  also  the  detailed  abstract 
of  the  assessment  rolls,  by  counties,  returned  to  the  Territorial  auditor 
in  July  last  for  the  year  1881,  gives  the  wonderful  increase  of  property 
in  the  Territory  during  the  past  year,  and  indicates  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity unexampled  in  any  new  community: 
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The  total  valuation,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  of  the  various  coon- 
ties  for  the  year  1880  was  $20,750,782. , 

The  total  amount  returned  by  the  detailed  assessment  rolls  for  the 
year  1881,  as  assessed  in  May  and  June  of  this  year,  was  $31,301,818, 
showing  an  increase  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  over  50  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  $10,000,000,  as  assessed. 

As  property  is  usually  assessed  at  irom  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its 
actual  market  value,  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  estimate  the  actual  prop- 
erty or  wealth  of  the  Territory  at  fifty  millions,  aside  from  the  value 
of  1,500  miles  of  railroads,  and  their  equipments,  which  are  only  taxed  a 
percentage  upon  the  gross  receipts,  as  returned  by  the  various  corpo- 
rations operating  these  roads,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 

The  Territorial  tax  levied  by  the  board  of  equalization  upon  the  va- 
rious counties  for  carrying  on  the  government,  the  supjwrt  of  insane 
persons  and  convicts,  averages  about  3^  mills,  and  this  small  levy  has 
proven  sufficient  during  the  past  year,  under  economical  management, 
to  pay  all  outstanding  obligations  at  maturity,  and  to  retire  and  pay  at 
their  par  value  some  $20,000  of  fuhded  10  per  cent.  Territorial  warrants, 
which  my  predecessor  stated,  in  one  of  his  last  communications,  were  at 
that  time  selling  at  70  cents  upon  the  dollar. 

The  large  outlay  required  for  transporting  prisoners,  in  many  in- 
stances from  1,000  to  1,500  miles,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  which  place  my 
predecessor  had  made  a  contract  for  their  keeping,  at  a  reasonable  price^ 
but  which  amounted  to  a  pretty  large  sum  in  the  aggregate,  and  the 
pressing  necessity  for  a  substantial  brick  structure  for  the  comfortable 
care  of  fifty  insane  patients,  who  were  then  kept  in  a  cold  and  unsuit- 
able wooden  structure,  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  on  account  of  the 
use  of  numerous  wood-burning  stoves,  constrained  me  to  recommend  to 
the  legislature  the  issuance  of  $50,000  of  Territorial  bonds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  penitentiary,  and  $40,000  of  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  safe  brick  building  for  an  insane  hospital. 

The  legislature  authorized  the  issuance  of  $50,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds 
and  the  construction  of  a  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  which  would  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ptisoners^  also  the  issuance 
of  $40,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  erection  of  a  substantial  brick 
hospital  for  the  insane  at  Yankton,  which  would  accommodate  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  patients.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
debts  with  which  some  of  the  counties  had  been  loaded,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Territorial  legislature,  with  a  default  of  interest,  which  had 
resulted  in  largely  depreciating  countv  securities,  the  Territorial  credit 
has  been  preserved  intact,  and  the  $40,000  of  0  per  cent,  insane-hos- 
pital bonds  have  sold  by  public  advertisement,  at  from  103  to  105,  and 
contracts  of  the  most  favorable  character,  with  good  and  sufficient  sure- 
ties, have  been  execute  by  the  trustees,  ot  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  for 
the  erection  and  completion  of  an  imposing  five-story  brick  main  building, 
with  a  three-storj'  wing,  to  be  made  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible,  and 
suitable  for  the  aecommodation  of  one  hundred  patients,  and  the  nec- 
essary officers  and  attendants. 

The  directors  of  the  Territorial  penitentiary  have  also  entered  into 
exceedingly  favorable  contracts,  with  ample  sureties,  for  the  erection 
and  completion  of  a  stone  penitentiary,  main  building  and  wing,  sub- 
stantially in  form  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  bonds  author- 
ized for  the  construction  of  the  penitentiary  will  undoubtedly  bring  as 
high  a  premium  as  those  already  sold,  thus  placing  the  credit  of  the 
Territory  in  a  most  satisfactory  conditicm. 

The  old  funded  10  i)er  cent,  indebtedness  having  all  been  i)aid  oft  out 
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of  current  revenues,  the  $90,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  these  two  absolutely  necessary  buildings  will  be  the  only 
Territorial  indebtedness,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  thereon  a 
special  tax  is  authorized  to  be  levied  annually  by  the  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. 

While  the  objects  for  which  these  bonds  were  authorized  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  any  reputable  citizen  of  Dakota 
would  ever  question  their  validity,  I  would  recommend  that  Congress 
sanction  the  action  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  issuing  them,  and  thus 
avoid  any  possible  question. 

The  legislative  assembly  also  passed  an  act  to  locate  and  establish  a 
State  agricultural  college  at  the  town  of  Brookings,  Brookings  Comity 
(see  chapter  3,  session  laws  1881).  As  tlie  promoters  of  this  measure 
did  not  incorporate  any  provisions  in  the  bill  as  it  finally  passed^  like 
those  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  normal  school  biUs, 
whereby  the  school  lands  might  be  donated,  I  give  this  measure  jay 
approval,  and,  as  Brookings  County  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  the  Territory,  and  centrally  located,  I  feel  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend that  a  donation  of  lands  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture be  made  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL  XKD  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  water-courses  in  Dakota  are  remarkably  well  located  in  order  to 
accommodate  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry,  and  with  proper  en- 
couragement from  the  general  government,  by  way  of  appropriationa 
for  deepening  the  channels  and  protecting  the  natural  enbankments  and 
levees  at  Yankton,  Chamberlain,  Pierre,  Bismarck,  and  other  points  on 
the  Missouri  Eiver,  an  immense  carrying'trade  at  remarkably  low  rateft 
could  be  established,  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory.  Water  communication  could  also  be  established  between 
jwintfl  on  the  Dakota  and  other  rivers  with  a  very  small  outlay.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  Congress  be  a^ked  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  making  safe  the  water- 
courses in  Dakota. 

The  increased  facilities  for  railroad  communication  have  been  remarka- 
ble during  the  past  year.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bail- 
way  has  extended  its  system  of  roads  to  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Southeastern  Dakota,. and  has  also  extended  its  lines  north- 
ward nearly  to  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  has  also  ext^ndexl  its  lines  over  the  central  portion  of 
the  Territory,  having  completed  branches  north  and  south  from  its 
main  line  during  the  past  year,  jind  largely  increased  its  immense  car- 
rying trade  to  the  Black  Hills  and  other  points  in  Dakota.  The  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway,  after  having  completed  its  main  line  a  long  dis- 
tance l>eyond  tlie  western  boundary'  of  the  Territorj*,  has  duiing  the  past 
year  projecte<l  and  extended  branches  both  north  and  south.  The  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad  has  also  comideted  a  new 
line  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  Red  River,  to  several  important  points  in 
the  R(kI  River  Valley.  Other  roads  are  projected,  and  some  of  them 
nearly  completed  in  the  Black  IlillH,  and  shoit  connecting  lines  are  be- 
ing built  by  local  and  smaller  coquirations  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that  we  have  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  well-equipped  railroad  service  now  in  a<*tive  operation, 
and  that  500  miles  more  of  new  roads  are  in  process  of  construction, 
most  of  which  will  In?  completed  during  the  connug  season. 
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With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  north  and  south  lines,  connecting 
the  Union  and  Northern  Pacific,  which  wUl  undoubtedly  be  completed 
within  a  short  period,  Dakota  has  a  most  excellent  system  of  railroad 
communication,  which  enables  the  farmers  to  market  their  products 
practically  at  their  own  doors. 

All  of  the  railroad  lines  offer  si)ecial  inducements  to  settlers  and  are 
always  glad  to  furnish  maps  and  printed  information  in  regard  to  the 
quality  and  price  of  lands  on  the  lines  of  their  roads. 

I  regret  to  say,  however^  that  the  legislative  assembly  has  failed  to 
make  the  slightest  provision  for  encouraging  immigration,  or  for  gath- 
ering statistical  information  in  resi^nse  to  the  numerous  calls  from 
United  States  and  State  oflBcials  as  well  as  from  the  general  pubhc, 
leaving  the  entire  labor  and  expense  of  answering  thousands  of  com 
munications,  which  it  would  be  uncivil  to  refuse  to  answer,  to  be  boroe 
by  the  executi^  e,  from  his  meager  salary  or  private  means. 

DIVISION  AND  ADMISSION   TO  STATEHOOD. 

The  proposed  division  of  the  Territory  from  east  to  west  on  the  forty- 
sixth  parallel,  each  portion  retaining  the  famous  name  of  Dakota,  with 
a  suitable  prefix,  appears  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  sections.  A  still  fur- 
ther division,  cutting  off  all  that  portion  of  the  Territory  west  of  the 
twenty-fourth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  which  in- 
cludes the  Black  Hills  and  mining  districts,  has  been  pretty  frilly  dis- 
cussed, and  still  has  strong  advocates.  If  tnree  divisions  were  made  it 
would  leave  Southeastern  Dakota,  or  that  portion  south  of  the  forty-sixth 
parallel,  with  about  100,000  inhabitants  and  about  50,000  square  miles  of 
territory ;  while  Northern  Dakota,  .or  the  wheat-growing  region,  would 
have  from  60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants,  and  an  area  of  about  40,000 
square  miles.  Both  of  these  sections  are  being  settled  up  so  rapidly 
with  such  an  enterprising  and  well-to-do  class  of  settlers  that  each  di- 
vision will  soon  have  the  number  ot  inhabitants  which  will  be  required 
under  the  new  apportionment  to  form  a  Congressional  district.  The 
third  section,  containing  about  60,000  square  miles,  would  be  likely  to 
remain  as  a  Territory  for  a  longer  period. 

The  formation  and  admission  of  one  new  State  fix)m  the  vast  territory 
now  embraced  in  Dakota  are  questions  so  prominently  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  and  the  general  public  that  they  must  speedy 
be  met  and  solved. 

From  a  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  these  important 
questions,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  shortest  and  safest  road 
to  statehood  will  be  through  a  comprehensive  enabling  act,  prepared  by 
the  most  experienced  members  and  committees  of  Congress.  This  act 
should  contain  ample  provision  for  the  future  protection  and  safekeep- 
ing of  the  5,000,000  acres  of  school  lands  now  held  in  trust  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  found  a  system  of  common  schools.  It  should  also  provide 
for  an  increase  of  the  membership  of  future  legislatures  to  not  less  than 
one  hundred  in  the  lower  house,  and  thirty -six  in  the  upper  branch,  with 
corresponding  membership  in  constitutional  conventions.  These  mem- 
berp  should  be  elected  from  single  districts,  formed  and  fixed  in  the  en- 
abling act  by  reference  to  the  latest  assessment  rolls  of  polls  and  estates, 
as  well  as  the  last  census  report,  thus  giving  the  people,  many  of  whom 
are  new  settlers,  an  opportunity  to  select  men  whom  they  know  and  can 
safely  trust  to  represent  them  in  all  the  deliberative  bodies  which  shall 
be  charged  with  the  high  duties  of  laying  the  foundations  and  molding 
the  institutions  of  the  new  State, 
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If  these  and  other  safeguards  are  thrown  around  the  people  through 
the  enabling  act,  the  transition  from  Territorial  government  to  statehood 
can  be  made  easy  and  beneficial  to  the  people. 

K,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  are  to  be  thrown  into  statehood  with  all 
the  hasty  and  imperfect  enactments  now  existing  unrevised,  with  the 
small  membership  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  with  the  present  un- 
equal and  unjust  apportionment  of  members — in  some  instances  making 
legislative  districts  larger  than  some  States — the  bitter  financial  and 
other  misfortunes  entailed  upon  Minnesota  and  adjoining  States  by  their 
small  and  irresponsible  early  legislatures  will  be  sure  to  overtake  the 
people  of  Dakota  and  check  real  progress  and  development  for  several 
years. 

The  apportionment  bill  parsed  by  the  legislative  assembly  in  1879 
omitted  several  counties  from  any  representation  in  the  upper  house, 
and  the  one  enacted  in  1881,  by  the  last  legislature,  was  so  unequal  ana 
unjust  to  certain  sections  that  I  could  not  give  it  my  approval. 

At  the  time  the  present  small  membership — ^24  in  the  lower  house  and 
12  in  the  council — was  fixed,  very  little  general  legislation  was  necessary ; 
but  the  development  has  been  so  rapid,  and  t;he  requirements  of  the 
people  so  great,  that  the  public  necessity  for  wise  and  well'considered 
legislation  has  entirely  outgrown  the  methods  of  these  small  legislative 
bodies. 

UNWARRANTED  AND  HASTY  LEGISLATION. 

The  members  of  one  of  the  early  legislative  assemblies  were  called 
together  in  direct  violation  of  law,  and  aided  to  load  upon  the  people  of 
Yankton  County  $200,000  of  10  per  cent,  bonds,  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  which  would  soon  have  been  built  without  any  subsidy ;  and 
to  this  debt  is  added  the  accumulated  defaulted  interest,  thus  entailing 
upon  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  an  unjust  debt  of  nearly  $300,000. 

Council  bill  No.  64,  entitled  "A  bill  for  an  act  authorizing  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  Lawrence  County  to  fund  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  thereof,"  was  introduced  in  the  legislative  council  on 
February  8, 1870  (see  page  316,  council  record,  13th  legislative  session), 
and  on  February  11  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee  of  that 
body,  which  committee  reported  it  back  and  recommended  its  passage 
the  next  day,  February  12,  when  it  was  immediately  read  a  third  time 
by  its  title  and  passed  that  body  unanimously.  On  the  18th  of  February 
this  important  bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  20  in  its  favor  to  4  against 
it.  The  signature  of  the  governor  was  obtained  to  this  bill  by  false 
representations  of  members,  and  by  telegrams  from  men  high  in  author- 
ity in  Lawrence  County,  assuring  the  governor  that  no  county  indebted- 
ness should  he  frinded  until  all  fraudulent  claims  against  the  county 
ha<l  been  eliminated  and  sifted  out,  and  urging  him  to  approve  the 
measure.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  mianiniity  and  haste  with  which 
this  important  bill  passed  the  thirteenth  legislative  assembly,  and  the 
solemn  telegrai)hic  promises  to  my  predecessor,  the  late  Governor 
Howard,  now  on  file  in  the  executive  oflBce,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council  who  engineered  this  bonding  bill  through  the  legislature  and  two 
of  the  county  commissioners,  with  the  other  necessary  county  officials 
of  Lawrence  County,  immediately  funded  into  bonds  bearing  ten  per 
cent,  interest  $375,000  of  all  manner  of  outstanding  scrip,  accounts,  and 
warrants  against  Lawrence  County,  large  sums  of  which  had  been  issued 
for  trom  two  to  ten  times  the  amount  actually  due  from  the  county,  thus, 
by  this  hasty  and  fraudulent  action,  loading  upon  a  new  county,  which 
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tiad  only  been  orgauieed  two  or  three  years,  this  euormous  bonded  debt 
of  $375,000,  nearly  $200,000  of  which  went  into  the  iK)ckets  of  the  opera- 
tors of  this  scheme,  who  had  bought  up  the  floatmg  paper  at  about  25 
•or  30  cents  on  the  dollar,  that  being  nearly  the  amount  which  the  county 
received  when  it  was  issued,  and  to  which  this  fraudulent  paper  should 
have  been  scaled  through  the  action  of  the  courts  before  iuiiding  into 
bonds. 

The  citizens  of  Lawrence  County,  being  a  high-spirited  and  energetic 
I>eople,  have  attempted  to  carry  this  load  and  meet  their  interest  of 
#37,500  annually,  in  order  to  preserve  their  credit  and  avoid  repudia- 
tion. Yet  every  tax-payer  is  reminded,  when  called  upon  to  pay  four  or 
five  dollars  upon  the  hundred  of  his  valuation,  that  the  county  has  noth- 
ing to  show  for  this  enormous  debt  except  a  log  jail,  and  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  sudden  departure  of  those  whom  they  had  elected  to  legis- 
late for  and  protect  the  interests  of  Lawrence  County,  and  who  are,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  i)oet — 

^'Though  lost  to  fflglit,  to  memory  dear" 
THE  FOURTEENTH  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

Convened  on  the  12th  of  January,  and  after  notice  that  it  was  duly  organ- 
ized, I  delivered  my  first  biennial  message,  which  was  quite  lengthy  and 
covered  almost  every  question  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
and  suggesting  a  careful  revision  of  existing  enactments  in  order  to 
make  due  preparation  for  statehood;  also  the  necessity  for  throwing 
around  the  counties  better  financial  safeguards,  and  a  more  equal 
and  just  division  of  the  public  burdens,  by  bringing  into  the  assessor's 
list  new  sources  of  revenue.  The  assembly  was  in  session  flfty-six 
days,  but  was  so  engrossed  in  pushing  through  local  measures,  some  of 
which  were  accomplished  by  combinations,  and  with  such  unanimity, 
that  very  little  deliberation  or  discussion  took  place  in  the  legislative 
halls.  , 

From  information  which  I  had  received  during  my  tour  of  in8i>ection 
in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  from  notices  received  from  mem- 
bers, I  became  aware,  early  in  the  session^  that  numerous  bills  would  be 
brought  forward  for  building  and  locating  county  buildings,  and  for 
bonding  new  counties  for  these  objects  and  outstanding  indebtedness 
without  submitting  any  of  these  questions  to  the  people. 

The  sad  financial  condition  of  Yankton,  Lawrence,  Bon  Homme,  and 
many  other  counties,  convinced  me  that  no  enactments,  which  did  not 
limit  the  county  indebtedness  to  five  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  val- 
uation, and  submit  questions  of  locating  and  erecting  county  buildings 
to  the  people,  ought  to  receive  my  sanction.  I  therefore  proposed  a 
general  law  which  would  allow  counties  to  erect  county  buildings,  and 
issue  the  bonds  of  the  county  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of 
its  assessed  valuation,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  should  so 
decide.  This  proposition  or  recommendation  did  not  meet  with  favor  in 
the  assembly;  but  an  avalanche  of  private  bills,  for  bonding  counties, 
cities,  and  districts,  without  the  consent  of  the  voters,  was  in  due  time 
presented  to  the  executive  for  approval. 

After  full  consideration  and  consultation  with  the  promoters  of  these 
ill-digested,  doubtful,  and  some,  of  them,  as  I  believed,  dangerous  meas- 
ures, 1  was  constrained  to  withhold  my  signature  from  a  large  number 
which  appeared  to  contravene  the  organic  act,  although  not  of  such  a 
dangerous  character  as  to  be  considered  positively  injurious  to  any  large 
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class  of  citizens,  while  others  that  were  clearly  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  were  returned  with  my  objections. 

The  legislative  assembly  enacted  and  presented  for  ray  signature 
quite  a  large  number  of  bills  which  1  considered  highly  objectionable 
and  dangerous  te  the  financial  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  these  bills, 
after  due  consideration  and  ad\ice  from  the  Attorney-General  upon  some 
of  them,  I  interposed  numerous  vetoes.  These  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  executive,  although  embodying  in  some  instances  positive  advices  of 
the  Attorney-General,  di^  not  appear  to  receive  much  consideration  from 
those  members  who  nad  previously  expressed  their  determination  to 
override  the  objections  presented  by  the  executive. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  deliberation  and  reconsideration  in 
such  small  legislative  bodies,  I  incorporate  the  proceedings  upon  two  or 
three  of  the  fist  bills  which  passed  the  fourteenth  legislative  assembly, 
and  the  subsequent  action,  thereon  after  having  been  returned  with  my 
objections. 

COUNCIL  BILL  NO.  6 

Entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  extra  compensation  to  the  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,"  was  introduced  in  the 
council  January  13, 1881,  on  the  second  day  of  its  session,  and  referred 
to  a  special  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  first  judicial  dis- 
trict.   As  soon  as  this  bill  was  printed  several  of  the  members  from  the 
Black  Hills  called  upon  me  to  obtain  my  views  in  regard  to  the  meas- 
ure.    After  a  careful  examination  of  the  printed  bill,  I  informed  the 
members  who  had  called  upon  me  that  in  my  judgment  there  were  four 
or  five  serious  and  valid  objections  to  the  measure,  and  expressed  my 
surprise  that  a  United  States  judge  should  consent  to  the  introduction 
of  such  a  bill  in  his  behalf.    The  member  of  the  council  who  introduced 
the  biU,  and  several  other  members  from  the  first  judicial  district,  assured 
me  that  the  judge  to  be  benefited  by  it  (Judge  Moody)  had  examined 
the  bill  carefully,  and  that  it  was  practically  cfrawn  under  his  direction. 
As  I  had  recommended  the  restoration  of  the  fiill  sum  fixed  for  the  sal- 
aries of  United  States  judges  in  Dakota,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
cut  off  in  the  last  appropriation  bills  by  Congress,  I  was  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  rely  wholly  upon  my  own  judgment  in  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant measure,  which,  in  view  of  the  combinations  forming,  I  foresaw  would 
be  likely  to  pass,  notwithstanding  my  objections.     I  therefore  forwarded, 
in  a  letter,  council  bill  No  6,  known  as  the  judge's  bill,  and  house  bill  No. 
13,  known  as  one  of  the  bills  for  the  bonding  of  counties  without  the 
consent  of  the  voters,  to  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington,  stating 
to  him  that  the  Unite<l  States  district  attorney  for  this  Territory  was 
absent,  and  asking  as  a  favor  his  opinion  as  to  my  duty  in  case  these  bills 
should  pass  the  legislative  assembly.    Council  bill  No.  6,  or  the  judge's 
bill,  passed  the  council  unanimously  January  19,  after  striking  out  erne 
clearly  unconstitutional  provision,  which  compelled  every  plaintiff  in  the 
first  judicial  district  to  pay  $4  more  for  entering  suits  in  court  in  that 
district  than  in  any  of  the  otlier  three  judicial  districts  in  the  Territory, 
yet  leaving  all  of  the  highly  improper  and  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill  intact. 

The  bill  after  its  passage  in  the  council  wa«  transmitte^l  to  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  same  day  and  was  subsequently  referred  back 
to  the  delegation  from  the  first  judicial  district,  a  motion  to  refer  the 
measure  to  the  judiciar>^  committee  ha\ing  been  vote<l  down.  On  the 
26th  day  of  January  the  bill  passe<l  the  house  by  a  vote  of  20  in  its  favor 
to  4  against  it.     It  was  duly  engrossed  and  was  presented  for  approval 
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February  28.  Immediately  upon  its  receipt  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Hon. 
Gharles  Devens,  Attorney-General,  stating  that  the  judge's  bill  had  passed 
and  wafi  then  before  me  under  consideration,  and  asking  advice,  since 
it  affected  an  officer  in  his  department.  On  the  29th  of  January  1  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  in  reply : 

BUI  in  regard  to  judge  is  highly  objectionable  and  certainly  should  be  vetoed,  if  you 
iviU  allow  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

CHARLES  DEVENS, 
Attorney'  General, 

This  disapproval  of  the  measure  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
member  of  the  council  who  introduced  the  biU,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  another  member  of  the  house  from  the  first  judi- 
cial district,  all  known  to  be  intimate  friends  of  Judge  Moody,  for  whose 
benefit  the  measure  was  being  so  vigorously  pushed.  These  gentlemen, 
while  admitting  the  extremely  delicate  position  in  which  it  placed  the 
judge  as  an  officer  of  the  law  department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  whose  chief  had  disapproved  the  bill,  said  that  their  instruc- 
tions were  to  carry  it  through  over  my  veto  and  all  objections.  I  there- 
ui)on  carefully  concluded  my  consideration  of  the  bill,  which  reads  as 

follows : 

Council  Bill  No.  6. 

judge's  salary. 

(Chapter  85— Session  Laws,  1881.) 

First  judioil  district. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  extra  compensation  to  thejadge  of  the  first  Judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of 

Dakota. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota : 

Section  1.  [Additional  compensation.]  That  the  jndge  of  the  first  jndical  district 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  as  said  district  is  now  organized,  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
shall  be  paid  an  annual  additional  comjpensation  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
as  hereinafter  provided;  commencing  from  the  Ist  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

Sec.  2.  [How  paid.]  Such  additional  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  organized 
counties  of  said  judicial  district,  upon  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  October  and  Janu- 
ary of  each  and  every  year,  in  cash,  out  of  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury  of  said 
counties,  and  said  payment  shall  be  made  by  said  counties  upon  the  basis  of  the  m- 
sessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  said  counties,  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  [Certain  counties  to  pay  their  proportion^  etc.  ]  Immediately  npon  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  the  county  treasurers  of  the  counties  of  Pennington  and  Custer  snail 
certify  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Lawrence  a  statement  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  eacb  of  said  counties,  respectively,  as  shown  by 
the  last  assessment  roll  of  said  counties;  whereupon  the  county  treasurer  of  the  said 
county  of  Lawrence  shall  add  to  the  same  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in 
said  county  of  Lawrence,  as  shown  by  the  last  assessment  roll  of  said  county,  and  shall 
determine  what  amount  of  the  additional  compensation  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
paid  by  each  of  the  said  counties  of  said  district,  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  being 
divided  pro  rata  between  said  counties,  upon  the  basis  which  the  assessed  valuation  in 
said  connties  bears  to  the  total  amount  to  be  paid,  and  shall  thereupon  certify  to  the 
county  treasurer  of  each  of  the  counties  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
amount  of  said  additional  compensation  which  is  payable  by  each  of  said  counties. 

Sec.  4.  [Duty  of  the  several  county  treasurers.]  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  treasurers  of  each  of  the  organized  counties  of  said  first  judicial  district,  anna- 
ally,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  board  of  equalization  shall  have  acted  upon  the 
assessment  roll  of  said  counties  respectively,  to  certify  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the 
county  of  Lawrence  a  statement  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  each  of 
[said]  counties,  and  thereupon  said  treasurer  of  said  Lawrence  County  shall  make 
and  certify  to  tne  county  treasurer  of  each  organized  county  of  said  judicial  district 
the  proportion  of  the  extra  compensation  herein  provided  for,  payable  by  each  of  said 
counties,  and  after  each  such  apportionment  the  said  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid 
npon  the  basis  of  the  same,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year 
thereafter. 

Sec.  5.  [Where  treasurers  fail  to  furnish  certificates.]    If  any  of  the  treasurers  of 
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the  said  coanties  shall  fail  to  fttrnish  such  statement  of  the  assessed  valuation,  as 
aforesaid,  then  the  said  treasurer  of  Lawrence  County  shall  fix  the  amount  Justly  pay- 
able  by  any  countv  so  failing,  from  the  best  information  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  6.  [Act  to  be  in  force  durins  incumbency  of  present  Jud^e.]  This  act  shall 
be  and  continue  in  force  so  lon^  ana  onl^  so  long,  as  the  present  incumbent  shall  re- 
main the  jnd^e  of  said  first  Judicial  district. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  ap- 
proval. 

The  clearly  uncoiistitutioual  provision  compelling  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  in  the  various  counties  in  the  first  judicial  district  to  charge  and 
collect  |4  extra  for  every  entry  in  the  courts  in  order  to  create  revenue 
to  pay  the  extra  compensation  of  the  judge,  having  been  stricken  out  of 
the  bill  as  it  finally  passed.  I  briefly  point^  out  the  highly  objectionable 
features  of  the  bill,  as  it  tnen  existed,  and  incorporated  in  my  veto  mes- 
sage the  terse  and  very  pointed  telegram  which  I  had  received  from 
the  Attorney-General.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  veto  message, 
and  the  proceedings  thereon  in  the  legislative  council,  February  1, 1881, 
Hhowing  the  alacrity  with  which  eleven  members  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil of  Dakota  overrode  the  advice  of  Attorney-General  Devens  and  the 
objections  of  the  executive. 

COUNCIL  BECOBDS. 

The  foUowing  message  was  received  from  the  governor: 

ExBCUTivB  Office,  Territory  of  Dakota, 

Yankton,  Februarjf  I,  18bl. 
To  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota: 

I  retnm  herewith  to  the  council,  that  heing  the  body  in  which  it  originated,  with- 
out my  approval  and  sifpature,  and  with  my  objections  thereto,  bill  No.  6;  the 
same  being  an  act  to  provide  extra  compensation  to  the  jndge  of  the  first  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  territory  of  Dakota ;  the  act  being,  in  substance,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment, by  certain  counties,  of  the  sum  of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  as  extra  com- 
pensation to  the  Judge  of  the  first  judicial  district,  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  the 
present  incumbent  snail  remain  the  judge  of  said  district. 

Said  bill  is  returned  for  the  following  reasons : 

I.  The  payment  of  extra  compensation  to  United  States  officials,  by  the  people  of 
any  Territory  is,  in  most  cases,  positively  prohibited,  and,  in  my  opinion,  wi«ely  so. 

II.  The  proposition  to  compel  the  people  of  a  certain  Judicial  district  to  pay  extra 
compensation  to  a  particular  United  States  official,  appears  to  me  to  be  special  legis- 
lation of  a  most  objectionable  character,  since  the  execution  of  Justice  is  thereby  made 
more  expensive  to  the  citizens  of  such  Judicial  district  than  in  any  other  district  of 
the  Territory. 

III.  If  the  services  of  the  present  iucnmbcnt  of  the  office  of  judge  of  the  first  judi- 
cial district  are  worth  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  per  annum  more  than  those  of 
the  incumbent  of  other  Judicial  districts,  why  should  not  his  successor  receive  the 
proposed  increased  compensation  f 

Iv.  The  mode  of  assessing  the  extra  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act,  upon 
the  counties  comprising  the  first  judicial  district,  is  quite  unusual,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  unwarranted  and  objectionable,  since  it  makes  one  county  the  virtual  assessor  of 
the  others  belon^ng  to  the  same  Judicial  district. 

While  entertaining  these  views  and  yet  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  salaries 
of  all  the  Judges  are  inadequate  to  compensate  them  for  the  valuable  services  which 
we  are  requiring  from  the  bench  during  this  season  of  prosperity  and  rapid  develop- 
ment, I  refrained  from  interposing  these  objections  to  a  bill  w^ich,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, has  received  the  sanction  of  the  judge  to  be  benefited  thereby  until  I  could  solicit 
official  advice  upon  the  same,  and  as  the  United  States  district  attorney  was  absent. 
I  decided  to  send  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  question  to  the  Attoroey-General  of  the  Uuitea 
States,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  best  possible  opinion  regarding  the  proposed  en- 
actment, and  have  received  the  following  reply : 

**  Washington,  D.  C.  Hon.  N.  G.  Ordway,  Governor,  Yankton,  D.  T.  Bill  in  regard 
to  Judge  is  highlj$r  objectionable  and  certainly  should  be  vetoed,  if  you  will  allo^  me 
to  express  an  opinion. 

**  CHARLES  DEVENS, 

Attomejf'Generat," 

With  the  foregoing  objections  and  accompanying  anthoiity,  I  have  felt  constrained 
to  return  the   aid  bill  as  stated. 

N.  G.  OEDWAY, 

Oovemor. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson^  from  the  first  jadicial  district,  the  governor's  objections  to 
•council  bill  No.  6  were  read  to  the  council.  The  question  *' Shall  the  bill  pass"?  the 
objections  of  the  governor  thereto  notwithstanding,  being  put,  was  deciaed  in  the 
affirmative.  Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  were:  Messrs.  Bay,  Fisher,  Gamble, 
Jolley,  Martin,  Scobey ,  Smith,  Walsh  of  Union,  Wiggins,  and  Pn^ident  Walsh ;  Mr. 
Shaw  voting  in  the  negative. 

At  the  session  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  next  day,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  the  following  action  was  taken :  (See  house  journal  of  that 
date.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COUNCIL. 

Council  Chamber,  Fthruary  2, 1881. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  instructed  to  inform  the  hoase  that  conuoil  hiU  No.  6,  entitled 
^' An  act  to  provide  extra  compensation  for  the  Judge  of  the  tint  jadicial  district  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota"  »  »  •  having  heen  returned  hy  the  governor  with  his 
ohjections,  was  on  the  1st  instant  passed  hy  the  counciL  the  objections  of  the  governor 
thereto  notwithstanding.  «  *  «  Theconcnrrenceof  the  house  is  respeetinUy  asked 
to  the  same,  *  •  *  and  the  said  hill  and  the  message  of  the  governor  thereto  are 
herewith  transmitted. 

E.  B.  DOWSON, 

Chief  Clerk, 


council 

•dicial 

there  were  20  yeas,  and  4  nays,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Baynes,  Boyles,  Donaldson,  French,  Hale,  Inman,  Kennedy,  La 
Moure,  Landmann,  McBratney,  Miller,  Moore,  Nomland,  Kohr,  Thielman,  Thorn,  Van 
Osdell,  Warner,  Wells,  and  Speaker  Harding— 20. 

^flV*— Messrs.  Cross,  Dickey,  EUefson,  and  Thompson— 4. 

And  so  the  bill  was  passed,  two-thirds  voting  in  tne  affirmative. 

[See  bill  as  passed  over  veto,  with  oertiiicates  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two 
ho  OSes,  Chapter  85,  Session  Laws,  1881.] 

Shortly  after,  the  passage  of  this  bill  over  the  objections  of  the  execu- 
tive, several  members  from  both  houses  called  upon  me  and  apologized 
for  having  voted  to  override  my  objections,  saying  they  were  compelled 
to  vote  a«  they  had  done  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  consideration  and 
passaged  of  local  and  just  measures  in  which  their  constituents  were 
deeply  interested.  In  a  word,  it  was  very  frankly  stated  to  me  by  many 
fair-minded  members,  with  evidently  honest  intentions,  that,  the  member- 
ship being  so  small,  a  certain  number  of  resolute  and  not  overscrupu- 
lous members  had  combined  to  defeat  the  measures  presented  by  any 
member  of  either  house  who  would  not  agree  to  support  and  stand  by- 
such  measures  as  each  individual  member  might  choose  to  present;  and 
several  admitted  that  a  complete  combination  had  been  formed  to  ovex- 
ride  the  executive  vetoes  upon  the  basis  referred  to.  I  assured  these 
members  that  the  action  of  the  two  houses,  under  the  circumstances  which 
they  had  described,  did  not  disturb  me  in  the  least,  since  it  was  the 
judgment  and  instructions  of  the  highest  law  officer  in  the  government 
which  had  been  overridden;  and  that  I  should  not  regard  the  passage 
of  any  other  measures  by  these  bodies  over  any  subsequent  vetoes  as  a 
serious  reflection  upon  my  own  convictions  and  judgment,  since  they 
had  so  positively  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  subsequent  action  of  eight  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, who  had  voted  to  override  the  instnictions  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  the  executive  veto,  on  this  measure,  sustains  beyond  question 
the  statements  made  to  me  by  members  to  which  I  have  refeired.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  February  18,  1881,  that  Representative  Hale,  from  the  first  judicial 
•district,  who  had  voted  to  override  the  veto  after  he  had  secured  the 
passage  of  certain  measures  deemed  important  by  the  agricultural  and 
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8toek  iutereste  of  the  Black  IIUIh,  canie  forward,  and,  as  he  said,  in 
obedience  to  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the  first 
judicial  district,  introduced  a  biU  in  eflfect  sustaining  the  veto  message 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General;  and  practically  repealing  the 
bill  authorizing  extra  compensation  to  be  paid  to  Judge  Moody. 

The  full  text  of  this  bill  ha«  disappeared  from  the  legislative  files. 
The  following  proceedings  of  the  house,  however,  fully  state  its  sub- 
stance. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL8. 

By  Mr.  Hale :  House  bill  180 — supplemental  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Jud^e  of  the  first  Judicial  district.  Under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  tne  bill 
had  its  first  and  second  readings  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
It  provides  that  the  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district  shall  have  an  extra  compensa- 
tion of  $*^4,  instead  of  $2,400. 

The  record  continues; 

Reported  back  February  19j  and  recommended  to  pass. 

February  21,  read  a  third  time,  and  the  question  being  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  J  the  roll  was  called  and  there  were  twelve  (12)  yeas,  and  eight  (8)  nays ;  four  not 
voting.    And  so  the  bill  passed.     ' 

Ayes — Messrs.  Bayne^,  Cross,  Dickey,  Donaldson,  Ellefson,  Hale,  Kennedy,  Moore, 
Nomland,  Rohr,  'lliielman,  and  Thompson. 

yav8 — Messrs.  Boyles,  French,  Inman,  La  Moure,  McBratuey,  Warner,  Wells,  and 
Speaker  Harding. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Landmanu,  Miller,  Van  Osdell,  and  Thorn. 

It  will  be  observed  by  analyzing  this  last  vote  and  comparing  it  with 
the  vote  overriding  the  veto  message,  that  this  bill,  practically  sustain- 
ing the  message,  passed  the  house  by  almost  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  that 
Messrs.  Hale,  Baynes,  Donaldson,  Kennedy,  Moore,  Nomlnnd,  Rohr,  and 
Thielman,  in  ett'e<*t  changed  their  votes  sustaining  the  veto,  and  cutting 
^lown  the  extra  compensation  to  Judge  Moody  from  $2,40<)  to  $24  per 
annum;  while  four  others  where  absent  or  did  not  vote. 

I  am  C4)nstraine<l  to  attribute  this  a<»tion  of  the  house  of  representatives 
towanls  the  close  of  the  session  to  the  fa(*t  that  the  meml)ers  who  changed 
their  votes,  and  absented  themselves,  voted  in  the  first  instance  to  pass 
this  ine^isure  and  then  to  override  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  executive  veto  apdnst  their  judgment  in  onler  to  secure  consid- 
eration and  favorable  a<*tion  ujwn  what  they  deemeil  to  be  just  local  meas- 
ures, which  measures  having  passed  and  l)ecome  laws,  they  felt  at  liberty 
to  undo,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  eflfe<'t  of  this  dangerous  and  doubtful 
mea«ure,  which  they  had  l>een  instrumental  in  forcing  upon  the  people 
of  the  fii*st  judicial  district,  known  as  the  Black  Hills. 

The  jcmrnal  of  the  house  shows  that  this  bill.  No.  180,  was  transmitted, 
as  passe<l,  to  the  council  on  February  21,  re<'eived  its  first  and  second 
readings  and  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  (*omnnttee  on  the  same  day. 
On  the  next  day,  the  22d,  the  following  reiM)rt  was  presente<l  to  the  coun- 
cil : 

Mr.  Presidrnt:  A  m^ority  of  your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  house  hiU 
No.  160,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  heg  leave  to  report  the  same  back 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 

J.  R.  GAMBLE, 

Fwr  the  Majority, 

Mr.  Seobey  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table,  which  was  lost.  The. 
motion  to  adopt  the  report,  the  record  says,  prevailed,  but  very  singularly 
no  re<»«rd  is  given  in  the  council  journal,  showing  how  the  vote  stood  or 
how  the  members  voted;  while  in  almost  every  other  instance  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  recorded.  I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion,  however,  from 
the  report  of  the  judiciary  committee  submitted  by  Mr.  Gamble,  saying 
that  am^ority  of  that  committee  recommended  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  that 
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there  was  an  active  minority  in  the  committee  in  favor  of  its  passage^ 
and,  from  statements  vohmtarily  made  to  me  by  various  members  of  the 
legislative  council,  that  nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  members  of  the  council 
h{^  voted  against  their  judgment  in  overriding  the  advice  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  the  objections  set  forth  by  the  executive  in  the  veto 
message. 

I  therefore  sum  up  the  judge's  extra  salary  bill  as  follows :  It  passed 
the  two  houses,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  head  and  front  of  a  danger- 
ous combination  to  override  nearly  all  executive  objections  to  enact- 
ments in  which  tliis  combination  wa«  int-erested.  Its  passage  over  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  veto  of  the  executive  was  simply 
a  part  of  the  scheme,  which  was  so  well  managed  that  a  few  adroit  leaders 
in  these  small  legislative  bodies,  silenced  reason,  independent  judgment, 
and  discussion,  and  compelled  submission  by  the  methods  betbre  indi- 
cated. As  the  session  advanced  and  private  and  local  measures  were 
disposed  of,  and  the  bitter  denunciation  of  the  tax-payers  began  to  be 
heard,  the  better  elements  in  tlie  house  of  representatives  sought  to 
correct  the  mistakes  which  they  had  made,  by  practically  repealing  the 
obnoxious  measure,  and  were  only  prevented  from  accomplishing  that 
purpose  by  six  or  seven  members  in  the  legislative  council. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  passage  and  subsequent  action 
upon  the  judges'  extra  salary  bills,  in  order  to  show  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinuing smaU  legislative  bodies  in  large  and  rapidly-developing  Terri- 
tories like  Dakota,  but  without  intending  to  cast  any  personal  reflections 
upon  individual  members  of  the  last  legislative  assembly,  many  of  whom 
I  esteem  as  worthy  and  reputable  gentlemen,  who  found  themselves  so 
hampered  by  circumstances  which  they  could  not  contix)l,  and  by  the 
smaU  membership  in  the  two  houses,  that  their  legislative  service  was 
far  from  being  satisfactory  even  to  themselves. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  in  March  last,  I  was 
informed  by  Governor  Hoyt,  of  Wyoming  Territory,.tliat  his  predecessor 
was  removed  for  signing  and  approving  a  bill  giving  extra  compensation 
to  one  of  the  judges  in  Wyoming  Temtory  in  a  case  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  so  fully  stated  in  this  report.  I  have,  however,  had 
no  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  case  to  which  he  referred,  and  simply 
give  the  statement  in  justification  of  my  veto  in  the  case  which  I  have 
so  fully  stated. 

ILL-DIGESTED  AND  REMARKABLE  ACTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

The  first  bill  for  the  erection  of  county  buildings  and  issuing  bonds 
without  the  consent  of  the  voters,  which  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, was  numbered  13,  and  entitled  "A  bill  for  an  act  providing  for  the 
erection  and  construction  of  a  court-house  and  jail  for  the  cx)unty  of  Pem- 
bina." This  bill  had  passed  both  houses,  and  was  rei)orted  by  the  enroll- 
ment committee  to  have  been  examined  and  correctly  engrossed  (see  boose 
journal,  page  85),  and  was  thereafter  signed  by  the  speaker  and  the 
president  of  the  council  and  delivered  at  the  executive  office  by  the 
chairman  of  the  engrossment  and  enrollment  committee  on  the  26th  day 
of  January.  An  examination  of  this  bill,  which  was  very  lengthy  and 
intended  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  expensive  county  buildings  in  the 
extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  county  of  Pembina,  without  giving  the 
voters  of  the  county  any  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  loca- 
tion, construction,  or  issuance  of  l>onds,  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
were  so  many  errors  in  the  bill  and  breaks  in  sentence's  that  it  was  wholly 
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unfit  to  be  placed  among  the  Territorial  enactments.  A  thorough  and 
carefiil  examination  of  the  different  sections  of  the  bill  showed  that  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  absolute  errors  in  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  orthography,  punctuation,  breaks  in  sentences,  and  grammatical 
construction.  In  addition,  the  chirography  of  the  bill  was  so  imperfect 
that,  if  allowed  to  become  a  law,  difficulties  would  be  likely  to  arise  in 
regard  to  its  real  import  and  true  construction.  For  these  reasons,  and 
without  attempting  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  bill,  I  returned  it  with 
my  objections  stated  as  leniently  as  possible,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  two  houses,  who  had  signed  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment, and  the  enrollment  committee,  who  had  certified  to  its  correctness, 
from  undue  embarrassment. 

The  following  certified  extract  from  the  house  journal  of  January 
29,  1881,  which  gives  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  House  on  that  day, 
shows  clearly  that  the  bill,  with  my  objections  or  veto  message,  was  re- 
ceived, but  never  properly  acted  upon: 

nineteenth  day. 

Territory  of  Dakota, 

House  op  Representatives, 

YankUmy  January  29,  1881. 

The  house  was  called  to  order  at  the  usoal  hour  by  the  speaker. 
Prayer  by  the  chaplain. 

Roll  called  and  all  members  present  except  Messrs.  Cross,  Landmann,  Thompson, 
and  Moore. 
Moved  that  absentees  be  excused.    Adopted. 

Moved  that  Mr.  Landmann  be  excused  for  to-day  and  Monday.    Adopted. 
Journal  of  yesterday  read  and  approved. 
The  following  message  was  then  received : 

message  from  [the]  governor. 

Executive  Office, 

Territory  of  Dakota, 
Yankton,  January  28, 1881. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota : 

I  return  herewith  to  the  house  of  representatives  house  bill  No.  13,  being  an  act 
providing  for  erection  and  construction  of  a  court-house  and  iail  for  the  countv  of  Pern- 
oina,  that  being  the  body  in  which  said  bill  originated,  without  my  apnroval  and  sig- 
nature, and  witn  the  objection  that  the  bill  is  not  correctly  enrolled,  tne  same  being 
defective  in  orthography  and  punctuation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  likely  to  give  rise 
to  ambiguity  in  construction. 

I  also  return  house  bill  No.  2,  entitled  '*An  act  to  employ  pages  and  to  provide  com- 
pensation.'' 

Also,  house  bill  No.  3,  entitled  '^An  act  to  provide  for  Territorial  printing,  and  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  payment  of  the  same,''  for  the  same  reasons  and  objections  as 
are  set  forth  in  relation  to  house  biU  No.  13. 

N.  G.  ORDWAY, 

OovemoT, 

The  speaker  announced  that  if  there  were  no  objections  that  house  bills  Nos.  13,  2, 
and  3  would  go  back  to  enrollment  committee  for  correction. 
A4]oumed. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  all  the  action  that  was  taken  upon  bill  No.  13, 
after  its  return  by  the  governor  with  his  first  message,  containing  his  objections,  and 
that  said  bill  was  never  renumbered  or  its  title  changed  on  the  records. 
Attested: 

FRANIC  J.  MEAD. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House, 

The  foregoing  proceedings  in  the  house,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk, 
clearly  show  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  organic  act  (see  section  1842  U. 
S.  Laws),  which  reads  as  follows: 

Every  bill  whieh  has  passed  the  legislative  assembly  of  any  Territory  shall,  before 
it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor.    If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but 
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if  not,  he  shall  retam  it  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which  it  originated,  ancf 
that  house  shall  enter  the  objections  at  larse  on  its  Jonmal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  honse  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered ;  and  if  approved  by  two- thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a 
law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  or  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  journal  of  each  house. 

A  reference  to  the  certified  copy  from  the  journal  of  the  bouse  of 
January  29  proves  that  house  bill  numbered  13  was  vetoed  and  returned 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  objections  of  the  executive; 
but  that  those  objections  were  not  entered  at  large  on  the  journal,  nor 
did  the  house  proceed  to  consider  them ;  neither  did  two-thirds  of  the 
house  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  and  that  no  vote  whatever  was  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  as  provided  in  the  organic  act  quoted,  after  the  bill  was 
returned  to  the  house  as  before  stated  ^  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  bill, 
which  was  so  imperfect  and  unintelligible,  was  simply  made  over  rnto 
a  new  bill,  leaving  the  filing  to  stand  and  read  as  follows: 

House  File  No,  13. — **An  act  providing  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  a  court- 
house and  jail  for  the  coulity  of  Pembina." 

This  bill,  without  having  be.en  reintroiluced,  reread,  or  renumbered 
after  it  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  on  the  29th  of  January-,  1881,  but 
simply  having  been  rewritten,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  changes 
made  in  its  orthography,  j>unctuation,  and  construction,  was  reported  to 
the  house  of  representatives  from  the  enrolling  committee  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1881,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
house  journal  of  that  day: 

REPORT  OF  ENGROSSMENT  AND  ENROLLMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee  on  enrollment  beg  to  report,  correctly  enrolled,  house  file  No.  13, 
''An  act  providing  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  a  court-house  and  jail  for  the 
county  of  Pembina." 

The  Speaker  then  called  attention  to  the  signing  of  the  bill.  (See  house  journal, 
p.  160.) 

IN  THE  COUNCIL. 

That  this  house  file,  "So,  13,  was  never  reintroduced,  read,  passed,  or 
renumbered  in  the  council  after  it  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  on  Janu- 
ary 29, 1881,  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  the 
council  of  February  4: 

Mr.  Jolley,  from  the  committee  on  engrossed  and  enrolled  bills,  begs  "leave  to  report 
that  they  have  examined''  •  #  #  tt  house  file  No.  13,  *An  act  providing  for  the 
erection  and  construction  of  a  court-house  and  jail  for  the  county  of  Pembina.' "  (See 
council  journal,  p.  125.) 

The  foregoing  is  all  the  record  appearing  upon  the  journal  of  the  couu> 
cil  of  any  action  which  had  been  taken  upon  this  bill  after  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  house  by  the  governor  on  January  29. 

Subsequently  to  these  reports  from  the  enrollment  committee  of  the 
two  houses,  a  new  bill,  numbered  house  file  13,  was  presented  at  the 
executive  oflQce  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1881.  An  examination  of 
this  bill  raised  serious  doubts  in  my  mind  lis  to  whether  the  legislative 
assembly  had  not  violated  the  plain  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  terri- 
torial  law,  and  the  rules  of  the  two  houses  in  rewriting  and  making  a 
new  bill,  through  one  of  its  committees,  and  presenting  it  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  his  signature,  without  having  passed  it  through  the  necessary 
legislative  stages.  With  this  doubt  resting  u]>on  my  mind,  and  not 
being  able  to  obtain  accurate  information  from  the  records,  I  decided  to 
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send  the  bill  back  to  the  house,  raising  the  question  and  objection  that 
the  bill  had  never  passed  the  necessary  legislative  stages,  and  also  giv- 
ing my  objections  to  the  text  and  scope  of  this  new  bill  with  the  old 
number. 

[Eztnust  from  bouae  joamal,  February  8,  1881.] 
MES8AOB  FROM  TUC  OOVERNOR. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  governor,  through  his  private  secre- 
tary : 

Territory  of  Dakota,  Executive  Office,  February  8, 1881. 

To  the  House  of  Bepresentativet  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  : 

I  retnm  herewith  to  the  honse  of  representatives,  in  which  body  it  purports  to  have 
originated  "house  tile  No.  13,"  entitled  **An  act  providing  for  the  erection  and  con- 
struction of  a  oonrt-honse  and  jail  for  the  county  of  Pemuina,"  without  my  approval 
and  signature,  and  with  the  following  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law : 

I.  From  the  filings  which  appear  upon  it,  and  fh)m  circumstances  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  from  information  received  f^om  members  of  the  house  of  reprosenta- 
tives,  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  this  proposed  measure  has  passed  through  the 
necessary  legislative  stages. 

II.  The  substance  of  the  proposed  measure  is  open  to  nearly  all  of  the  objections 
set  forth  in  my  message  vetoing  council  bill  No.  8,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
erection  and  construction  of  a  jail  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,"  which  objections  were 
considered  and  sustained  by  the  house  of  representatives,  as  will  appear  upon  the  rec- 
ords thereof. 

III.  This  measure  is  also  open  to  other  more  serious  objections  than  those  laid  before 
the  legislature  in  connection  with  council  bill  No.  8. 

It  allows  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  v\z,  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  the  bonds  pro- 
posed to  be  issued,  which  bonds  become  a  lien  upon  all  property  in  Pembina  county 
for  twenty  years,  instead  of  the  8  percent,  bonds  running  ten  years  as  provided  for  in 
the  Lincoln  county  bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  4  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  now 
equal  to  the  former  rates  of  8  and  10  per  cent.,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  that  a  county  which  cannot  negotiate  le^al  8  per  cent,  bonds 
should  not  be  empowered  to  run  in  debt  for  expensive  county  buildings. 

It  compels  the  county  officials  of  Pembina  county',  under  the  penalty  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  a  misdemeanor,  to  carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  without  regard  to 
their  individual  judgment  or  the  popular  wilt  of  the  people  of  that  county. 

It  locates  and  provides  for  the  erection  of  expensive  and  permanent  county  build- 
ings, without  the  consent  of  the  voters  and  taxpayers^  at  the  extreme  northeast  corner 
of  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  Territory  and  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
Canada  line. 

The  county  of  Pembina  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  town  of  Pembina,  the  proposed  permanent  county  seat,  much  more  difficult  of 
access  than  the  proposed  site  for  a  jail  in  Lincoln  County.  If  the  lines  of  Pembina 
County  remain  as  at  present,  settlers  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  county 
will  be  compelled  to  travel  from  forty  to  fifty-five  miles  to  reach  the  county  seat;  and 
even  if  the  proposed  county  of  Walsh  should  be  created,  the  distance  to  the  said  county 
seaTt  from  wnat  will  then  be  the  southern  and  western  lines  of  Pembina  County  would 
only  be  reduced  about  twelve  miles,  and  still  compelling  all  of  the  inhabitants  in 
those  sections  of  the  county  to  travel  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  to  reach  the  county 
seat,  for  the  transaction  of  all  county  business. 

The  financial  condition  of  Pembina  County  is  such  that  it  will  not  justify  the  legis- 
lative assembly  in  forcing  this  extraordinary  debt  upon  the  early  settlers.  The  total 
amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  that  county,  according  to  the  last  assess- 
ment, was  but  #267,743;  and  the  creation  of  this  large  debt  of  $15,0^.  at  the  high  rate 
of  interest  named,  together  with  the  amount  of  outstanding  iudebteaness  proposed  to 
be  funded  at  the  same  high  rate  of  interest,  will  certainly  make  a  heavy  lien  upon  the 
assessable  property  in  that  county. 

When  the  new  railroad  lines  starting  from  Fargo  and  Casselton  are  pushed  north 
through  the  entire  length  of  Pembina  County,  and  the  towns  along  these  lines  are 
built  up,  making  new  business  centers,  there  will  l>e  ^ood  reason  for  legitimate  action 
by  the  people  looking  to  the  erection  of  county  buildings. 

In  making  these  suggest  ions  in  regard  to  forcibly  and  permanently  locating  the 
county  seat  at  the  town  of  Pembina,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  those  who  have  built  up  that  thriving 
town,  which  has  been  heretofore  the  largest  and  not  unnatural  place  for  the  county 
seat;  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  in  order  to  continue  it  there,  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  people  to  have  a  voice  in  all  such  quest  ions  should  not  be  ignortMl  or  trampled  upon. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  county  seat  can  be  changed  under  existing  law  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  passage  of  this  act  would  most  effectually  close 
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the  door  to  any  snoh  future  actiou,  especially  after  these  expensive  buildings  hare 
been  constructed  and  this  large  debt  created. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  laws,  which  distinctly  declare  that  terri- 
torial legislatures  shall  not  grant  *' special  privileges,"  and  that  territorial  enactments 
shall  be  general  in  their  character,  all  previous  legislatures  in  this  Territory  have 
saciedly  guarded  the  right  of  the  people  to  vote  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  lo- 
cation and  construction  of  county  buudings,  as  will  be  seen  by  I'eference  to  the  revised 
political  code,  chapter  21,  sections  6  and  7,  and  also  section  32  of  the  same  chapter, 
which  expressly  declares:  ''That  they  (the  county  commissioners)  shall  submit  to  the 
X>eople  of  the  county,  at  any  regular  or  special  election,  any  question  involving  any  ex- 
traordinary outlav  of  money  by  the  county,  or  any  expenditure  greater  in  amount  than 
can  be  provided  for  by  the  annual  tax ;  or  whether  the  county  will  construct  any 
court-house,  jail,  or  other  public  buildings,  or  aid  or  construct  any  road  or  bridge,  and 
may  aid  any  enterprise  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  whenever  a  majority  of 
the  people  thereof  shall  authoiize  the  same/' 

Section  34,  same  chapter,  carefully  joints  out  the  mode  of  submitting  all  these  ques- 
tions to  the  people,  and  distinctly  dennes  the  precise  manner  in  which  all  such  propo- 
sitions shall  be  published  and  posted  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

There  are  no  provisions  in  this  bill  for  submitting  any  of  the  questions  therein  con- 
tained to  the  people  of  the  county,  as  provided  in  the  before-mentioned  sections,  nor 
does  the  bill  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  duly  elected  county  officers  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  etfect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  provides  in  substance  that  in  case  the 
county  officials  of  Pembina  County  should  agree  with  the  views  I  have  expressed,  and 
refuse  to  locate  and  erect  county  buildings  and  place  a  lien  upon  all  of  the  property 
in  the  county  for  twenty  years  by  issuing  bonds,  each  and  every  such  county  official 
would  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  therefor  under  this 
bill. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
organic  law  and  in  previous  territorial  legislation  than  in  this  arbitrary*  provision  of 
the  act  to  which  I  especially  call  your  attention. 

I  am  admonished  of  the  injury  which  is  likely  to  result  from  this  species  of  special 
legislation  by  letters  and  telegrams  received  from  persons  having  large  interests  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  territory,  and  cannot  doubt  from  these  protests  that  nearly  all 
of  the  bonds  issued,  or  taxes  levied  for  their  liquidation,  will  be  contested.  I  am  also 
led  to  believe  that  the  litigation  which  is  likely  to  ensue  over  these  forced  loans  will 
seriously  impair  the  credit  of  the  Territory,  and  will  probably  be  made  an  excuse  to 
prevent  early  admission  as  a  State. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that,  as  the  executive  of  this  Territoiy,  I  have  felt  compelled, 
in  deiense  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  people  who  on^ht  to  have  a  voice  in  regard  to  these  ex- 
traordinary expenditures,  to  differ  with  a  majority  of  those  they  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent them;  but  recognizing  my  obligation  to  see  that  the  laws  and  constitutional 
requirements  are  faithfully  observed  and  that  public  policy  is  conserved,  I  have  felt 
constrained,  under  advices  from  the  department  of  justice,  to  interpose  my  objections 
to  this  measure. 

N.  G.  ORDWAY, 

Governor. 

The  message  was  read  at  length.  The  question  was  then  on  the  passage  of  home 
file  No.  13,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  governor. 

Mr.  Ellefson  moved  that  action  on  house  file  No.  13  be  postponed  until  the  objections 
of  the  governor  could  be  printed,  which  motion  the  Speaker  ruled  out  of  order. 

(At  this  point  some  delay  occurred  and  the  promoters  of  this  bill,  who 
desired  its  passage  over  the  governor's  veto,  took  around  the  house  and 
exhibited  to  various  members  the  substance  of  a  supplementary  bill  eva- 
sively covering  the  objection,  of  the  executive,  which  they  pledged 
should  be  intr<Mluced  and  passed  and  which  was  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  as  house  file  No.  122,  and  referred  to  a  committee  by  whom  it 
was  duly  pigeon-hoMj  and  upon  these  pledges  made  directly  to  mem- 
bers, as  I  am  assured,  the  following  action  was  taken :) 

The  question  was  on  the  passage  of  the  biU  No.  13,  the  governor's  objections  not* 
withstanding,  and  the  roll  being  caUed,  there  were  22  yeas  and  2  nays,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Baynes,  Boyles,  Cross,  Dickey,  Donaldson,  French,  Hale,  Inman,  Kan- 
nedy.  La  Moure,  Landinann,  McBratney,  Miller,  Moore,  Nomland,  Rohr,  Thielman, 
Thorn,  Van  Osdell,  Warner,  Wells,  and  Mr.  SpeaKer— 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Ellefson  and  Thompson — 2, 

[That  the  arrangement  referred  to  pending  the  vote  on  the  bill  in  the 
house  overriding  the  governor's  veto  was  commenced  but  never  car- 
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lied  oat,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  hooBe  jour- 
nal of  Februaiy  11 :] 

Hoose-  file  No.  122 — A  bill  for  an  aot  supplemental  to  house  file  No.  13,  introduced 
by  Mr.  La  Moore. 

Be  U  mooted  by  the  legielaHve  aesanbl^  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota :  Section  1.  That 
section  seven  (7)  of  house  file  No.  13  is  hereby  amended  as  follows :  That  the  said 
bonds  of  Pembina  County  shall  not  run  more  than  the  term  of  fifteen  years. 

Sec.  2  That  nothing  in  house  file  No.  13  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  compel  any  ao- 
turn  to  he  taken  by  the  eaid  board  of  county  oommiesionere  toward  the  erection  of  county 
buildings  befo^  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  county  of  Pem- 
bina at  a  general  or  special  election  called  for  that  purpose  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  ap- 
proval. 

[The  bill  being  on  its  second  reading,  the  members  whose  votes  had 
been  procured  to  override  the  veto,  under  a  solemn  promise  that  the 
supplementary  bill  should  be  passed,  submitting  all  questions  to  the 
voters  of  the  county  and  practically  covering  the  objections  urged  by 
the  executive,  determined  to  strike  out  the  evasive  clause,  saying  that 
the  commissioners,  a  majority  of  whom  were  known  to  be  earnestly  in 
favor  of  erecting  county  buildings,  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  «o,  <feo., 
and  to  insert  positive  provisions  giving  the  people  the  right  to  determ- 
ine whether  tiiey  woidd  erect  buildings  or  issue  'bonds,  beftn^  action 
could  be  taken  toward  erecting  such  buildings.] 

Mr.  Kennedy  offered  the  following  amendment :  Amend  by  striking  out  the  word 
^*  compeP'  in  section  2  of  said  bill,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  *'  authorize.'' 

Mr.  La  Moure  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  judiciary  commit- 
t«e  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  which  motion  prevaUed,  under  the  assur- 
ance that  the  bill  would  be  reported  back  properly  amended. 

But  neither  the  journal  of  the  house  nor  of  the  council  shows  that 
this  supplemental  bill  No.  122  was  ever  reported  or  received  any  ftirther 
consideration  in  either  house,  although  members  who  voted  to  pass  bill 
No.  13  have  frequently  assui^ed  me  that  the  most  sacred  pledges  were 
given  that  the  supplementary  biU  should  be  acted  upon  and  passed,  up 
to  the  close  of  session.  Immediately  alter  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session  a  convention  of  the  voters  in  the  county  of  Pembina  was  held  at 
Cavalier,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1881,  and  a  petition  was  prepared  which 
was  signed  by  nine  hundred  and  seventy -four  (974)  out  of  the  1,200  legal 
voters  in  the  county,  indorsing  the  message  vetoing  the  bill  for  erecting 
county  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the  voters,  and  requesting  the 
governor  to  ask  Congress  to  annul  the  bill,  and  thus  prevent  a  large 
bonded  indebtedness  from  being  forcibly  placed  upou  Pembina  County. 
The  communication  enclosing  this  action  of  the  county  convention  re. 
ferred  to  was  signed  by  John  Bechtel,  one  of  the  county  commissioners. 
But  as  no  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called  last  spring,  I  have  not 
heretofore  made  any  recommendation  upon  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  this  stroug  and  decided  expression  of  sentiment 
against  the  issuance  of  bonds  an<l  the  erection  of  county  buildings  at  the 
town  of  l*embina,  and  with  tlie  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  herein  set 
forth,  showing  that  the  bill  with  the  old  number  (13)  had  never  passed 
the  necessary  legislative  stages,  two  of  the  county  commissioners  oU 
Pembina  County,  proceeded,  against  the  protest  of  Mr.  Bechtel,  the  third 
member  of  the  board,  to  make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house 
and  jail  and  issued  and  sold  $15,000  of  county  bonds  to  pay  for  the  same; 
which  bonds,  together  with  some  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  oi 
other  county  bonds,  are  now  outstanding  against  Pembina  County. 

The  strong  protests  which  I  have  received  from  the  voters  and  tax- 
payers of  Pembina  County  against  this  extraordinaiy  and,  as  I  believe, 
invalid  enactment,  have  led  me  to  present  the  details  in  my  report,  as  one 
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of  the  8tix)nge8t  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
increase  of  the  membership  of  the  lower  house  to  one  hundred  members, 
and  the  upper  branch  to  at  least  thirty-six  members,  to  be  apportioned 
and  elected  as  before  indicated,  in  single  districts,  to  the  end  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  tax-payers  may  have  honest  and  ftdl  expression 
in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  that  such  future  action  may  be  taken 
as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  in  regard  to  enactments  placed  upon  the 
statute-books,  without  due  authority  of  law. 

I  might  add  the  details  of  an  attempt  in  the  house  of  representatives 
to  reconsider  and  reverse  the  vote  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  jour- 
nal of  the  house,  sustaining  my  veto  of  an  act  providing  for  two  extra 
county  commissioners  for  Grand  Forks  County — the  bill  naming  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  to  be  the  new  commissioners — and  continuing  them 
in  office  without  having  been  elected  by  the  people  thus  giving  that 
county  five  county  commissioners,  while  all  other  counties  were"  aSo wed 
but  three.  The  veto-message  had  been  read,  the  vote  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  resulting  in  sustaining  the  veto,  and  much  other  business  had  in- 
tervened, when  the  speaker  entertained  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  action 
on  the  message ;  and  after  a  considerable  amount  of  manipulation,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  overriding  the  veto  was  placed  upon  the  records.  The  next 
morning,  however,  the  whole  proceeding  was  stricken  from  the  records, 
and  the  same  bill  which  had  been  defeated  was  reintroduced  and  pushed 
through. 

Bilk  for  bonding  the  following  counties,  school  districts  and  cities  were 
passed  and  appear  in  the  printed  laws  of  1881 :  Barnes  County,  for  court- 
house and  jail;  Bismarck,  for  funding  indebtedness  5  Burleigh  County, 
for  funding  indebtedness ;  Charles  Mix  County  for  funding  indebtedness; 
Custer  County,  court-house  and  jail;  Davidson  County,  school  district; 
Grand  Forks  County,  jail,  bridges, and  school  district;  Grand  and  Deuel 
Counties,  school  districts;  Hughes  County,  court-house,  jail,  and  school 
district ;  Hutchinson  and  Armstrong  Counties,  for  funding  indebtedness; 
Kingsbury  county,  court-house  and  jail ;  Lake  and  Turner  counties,  court- 
house and  jail;  La  wrerce  County,  court-house  and  jail;  Minnehaha  Coun- 
ty jail ;  Morton  County, for  school  district;  Pembina  County,  for  court- 
house and  jail,  fnndingiudebtedness,  and  school  district;  Richland  County 
for  court-house  and  jail;  Sioux  Falls,  for  funding  indebtedness;  Stuts- 
man County,  for  court-house  and  jail;  Yankton  County,  for  funding  rail- 
road bonds;  Dull  Rapids,  bonds  for  railroad  purposes;  Dead  wood,  for 
board  of  education;  Yankton,  board  of  education;  Grand  Forks,  school 
distiict;  Lake  County,  for  school  district. 

The  following  acts  for  issuing  bonds  were  vetoed,  and  the  vetoes  wen* 
sustained :  For  bonding  Lincoln  County  for  jail ;  Moody  County,  for  court- 
house ;  for  bonding  certain  counties,  cities,  and  villages,  to  aid  the  con- 
structions of  railroads. 

The  following  bills  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislative  assembly  and 
were  received  at  the  executive  office  within  the  three  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  as  they  did  not  receive  executive  approval,  did  not  become  laws : 

The  act  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  warrants  and  outstanding  indebt- 
•edness  of  counties. 

An  act  to  establish  a  board  of  health  and  examiners  for,  and  to  regu- 
late, the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  enactments  which  passed  the  legislative 
assembly,  including  three  changing  the  names  of  counties,  which  were 
named  for  three  members  of  the  legislativeassembly,  were  approved  and 
signed ;  one  of  the  presiding  officers  and  one  other  member  of  the  assem- 
bly having  attached  their  names  to  counties  through  changes  in  county 
lines,  which  I  did  not  approve. 
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ENACTMENTS  WHICH  BECAME  LAWS  BY  THE  THREE  DAYS'  LIMITATION 
WITHOUT  EXECUTIVE  SANCTION,  AS  THEY  WERE  REGARDED  OF  DOUBT- 
FUL PROPRIETY,  AND  IN  SOME  INSTANCES  RETROACTIVE  AND  SPECIAL 
LEGISLATION,  AND  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  RECOMMENDING  THEIR  AN- 
NULMENT BY  CONGRESS  WAS  THUS  RESERVED  IN  CASE  ANY  OF  THEM 
SHOULD  PROVE  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  TO  BE  AFFECTED  BY 
THEM.  • 

Apportionment. 

"An  a<5t  amoBdiiig  chapter  2  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1879,  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  in  the  legislative  assembly .'' — (See  chap- 
ter 6,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Usury, 

"An  act  to  amend  section  1098  of  chapter  3,  title  4,  in  part  4  of  division 
third  of  the  Civil  Code,  entitled,  *Loan  of  Money,'  and  to  repeal  section 
1100  of  the  same  chapter  in  certain  counties.'' — (See  chapter  31,  Session 
Laws,  1881.) 

Uxemptions. 

"An  act  to  amend  section  332  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure." — (See 
chapter  34,  Laws,  1881.) 

Custer  and  Forsythe  Counties. 

"An  act  to  combine  and  consolidate  the  counties  of  Custer  and  For- 
sythe."— (See  chapter  39,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Lamoure  County. 

"An  act  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  county  Lamoure,  and  for 
other  purposes." — (See  chapter  44,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Lawrence  County. 

"An  act  to  moredefinitely  defin>B  the  boundaries  of  Lawrence  County." — 
(See  chapter  45,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

McCookj  Hanson  and  Davison  Counties. 

"  An  act  to  define  the  boundaries  of  McCook  and  other  oountiep." — 
(See  chapter  46,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Mercer  County. 

"An  act  restoring  the  boundaries  of  Mercer  County." — (See  cbapter 
49,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Walsh  County. 

"An  act  to  amend  an  act,  entitled,  *  An  act  creating  the  county  of 
Walsh,  defining  its  boundaries,  and  for  other  purposes.'" — (See  chapter 
52,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Wells  County. 

"An  act  amending  section  12,  chapter  18,  of  the  laws  1872  and  1873, 
relating  to  new  counties." — (See  chapter  53,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 
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Judgments  agomst  ecunUea. 

^An.  act  to  amend  secticm  foiurteeii  of  diapter  twoBtyone  ^f  the 
Pdlitical  Gode.'' — (See  chapter  64,  Session  Laws,  1881,) 

Ustray  la/w. — Exempting  certain  tfounUee. 

<<An  act  exempting  the  ooanties  of  Lawrence,  Pennington,  Caster, 
Forsythe,  and  Mandan  from  the  provisions  of  certain  sections  of  chapter 
34  of  the  Political  Codes  of  Dakota  Territory."— (See  chapter  58,  Sessioii 

Laws,  1881.) 

Herd  law. — Exempting  certain  ootmties. 

"An  act  exempting  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Pennington,  Caster, 
Forsythe,  and  Mandan  from  the  proTteions  of  chapter  38  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Proeedure."— (See  chapter  59,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Herding  and  driving, 

"  An  act  regulating  the  herding  and  driving  of  stock." — (See  chapter 
60,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Elections. — Anrnial  and  general  elections  defined. 

"An  act  to  amend  section  2,  chapter  21,  of  the  Political  Code." — (See 
chapter  70,  Ses»on  Laws,  1881.) 

Fences. — Fences  in  Fenningtonj' Custer^  Laiorence^  Mandan^  and  Forsy^ 

Counties. 

"An  act  to  establish  a  fence  law  in  the  counties  of  Pennxagt(m,  Custer^ 
Lawrence,  Mandan,  and  Forsythe." — (See  chapter  78,  S^uuon  Lairs, 
1881.) 

MiUrdams  and  mills. 

"An  act  to  am^d  chapter  39  of  the  Political  Code  of  1877."— (See 
chapter  96,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

.  Location  of  lodes. 

"An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of  the  Political  Code." — (See  chapter  96, 
Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Normal  schools. — Alexandria. 

9 

"An  act  to  locate,  establish,  and  endow  a  State  normal  school."— (See 
chapter  98,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Normal  schools. — Madison. 

"An  act  to  locate,  establish,  and  endow  a  State  normal  school." — (See 
chaptier  99,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Normal  schools. — Spearfi^h. 

"An  act  to  locate,  establish,  and  endow  a  Territorial  mmnal  6<^ooL"— 
(See  chapter  J.00,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 
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KortMU  sohooU. — Sjprin^/Ield. 

^ An  act  to  locate,  establja^  and  endow  a  Temtorial  normal  school.^ — 
(See  chapter  101^  Session  Loms^  1881.) 

Iformal  school8.-^Watertovm, 

* 

^<An  act  to  locate,  establii^  and  endow  a  State  n(»3nal  school.'' — (See 
chapter  102,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Pti^ectum  of  mauMnfaeiurers  of  beverages  from  loea  qf  oasJce^  hoUles^  4ko. 

<<An  act  to  protect  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  ale,  beer,  soda-water, 
and  other  beverages  &om  the  loss  of  their  casks,  bottles,  boxes,  ana 
other  packages." — (See  chapter  110,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

luprevemenU  of  government  land, 

^^An  act  to  amend  subdivision  20  of  section  3  of  chapter  28  of  the 
Political  Code,  entitled  '  Kevenue.'"— (See  chapter  116,  Session  Laws, 
1881.) 

When  auditor  to  forward  list 

^^  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  amend  chapter  28  of  the  Political  Code, 
and  chapter  49  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1879,  entitled  ^  Revenue,'  passed 
at  the  session  of  1881." — (See  chapter  119,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Toum  sites  located  on  government  lands, 

<^  An  act  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  trust 
arising  under  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  ^  An  act  f<Hr  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  upon  the  public  lands.'  approved  March 
2, 1867,  and  acts  amendatory  thtn^to." — (See  chapter  135,  Session  Laws, 
188L) 

Usury. 

"An  act  to  rej)eal  section  427  of  the  Penal  Code  in  certain  counties." — 
(See  chapter  136,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

•  Water  rights. 

"An  act  relating  to  water  rights."— (See  chapter  142,  Session  Laws, 
1881.) 

SPECIAL  AND  PRIVATE  LAWS. 

Lawrence  County. 

"An  act  relating  to  the  assessment  of  Lawrence  County,  and  to  the 
compensation  of  the  assessor  of  said  county." — (See  chapter  1,  Session 
Laws,  1881.) 

Pennington  and  Custer  Counties. 

"An  act  to  increase  the  pay  of  assessors  in  the  counties  of  Pennington 
and  Custer." — (See  chapter  2,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 
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Bonds. — Barnes  County  court-house  andjaiU 

*' An  act  granting  authority  to  the  county  commissioners  of  Barnes 
Gounty  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  a  court-house 
and  ja^,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  people,  submitted  November 
2, 1880."— (See  chapter  5,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Hutchinson  and  Armstrong  Counties. 

*^  An  act  authorizing  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Hutchinson  County 
to  fund  certain  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  legalizing  warrants  issued 
by  the  commissioners  of  Armstrong  County." — (See  chapter  16,  Session 
Laws,  1881.) 

Pembina  County, — Funded  indebtedness. 

"An  act  authorizing  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Pembina 
County  to  fund  the  outstanding  indebtedness  thereof." — (See  chapter  23, 
Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Yankton  County  railroad  bonds. 

"An  act  to  fand  the  bonds  and  coupons  issued  by  the  county  of  Yank- 
ton, under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota,  entitled  <An  act  to  enable  organized  counties  and 
townships  to  vote  aid  to  any  railroad,  and  to  provide  payment  of  the 
same,'  and  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  ^  An  act  in  relation  to  the  Dakota 
Soutnem  Bailroad  Company,'  and  for  other  purposes."— (See  chapter  29, 
Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Village  of  Dell  Rapids. 

"  An  act  to  legalize  the  acts  of  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  village 
of  Dell  Bapids,  to  increase  their  powers,  and  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
village  bonds  for  railroad  purposes,  and  to  provide  protection  agaunst 
loss  by  Are." — (See  chapter  30,  Laws,  1881.) 

Stickney — Ojata. 

"An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Stickney  to  that  of  Ojata.  in  Grand 
Forks  County,  Dakota  Territory." — (See  chapter  31,  Laws,  1881.) 

Lawrence  County. — Sessions  of  board. 

"An  act  to  amend  section  24  of  chapter  39  of  the  Political  Code."— 
(See  chapter  35,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Stutsmen  County. — Pay  of  commissioners. 

"An  act  regulating  the  compensation  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Stutsman  County." — (See  chapter  37,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Union  County. — Election  of  commissioners. 

"An  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  county  commissioners  in  the 
county  of  Union,  and  limit  their  term  of  office." — (See  chapter  38,  Ses- 
^sion  Laws,  1881.) 
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Morton  County. 

"An  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Morton,  Dakota  Territory.'' — (See  chapter  50,  Session 
Laws,  1881.) 

Barnes  County  election. 

'^  An  act  to  legalize  the  acts  of  the  voters  of  Barnes  Couhty,  Dakota 
Territory." — (See  chapter  51,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Xew  Madison. 

"An  act  to  legalize  the  plats  of  Kew  Madison  and  Kennedy's  sub- 
division of  block  number  2  of  New  Madison,  and  the  balance  of  territory 
within  the  incorporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Kew  Madison  under  the 
name  of  Madison." — (See  chapter  55,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Morton  County. 

"An  act  to  relieve  certain  citizens  of  Morton  County  from  paying 
liquor  licenses  to  said  county,  and  for  other  purposes." — (See  chapter 
5Sy  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Grand  Forks  County. — Townships. 

"An  act  to  amend  sections  33,  37,  and  50  of  chapter  59  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  1879  of  Dakota  Territory,  entitled,  *  Townships,'  approved 
February  18, 1879."— (See  chapter  64,  Session  Laws,  1881.) 

Warrants. — Bon  Homme  County. 

"An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^ An  act  authorizing  the  county 
commissioners  of  Bon  Homme  County,  Dakota  Territory,  to  ftind  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  said  county.'" — (See  chapter  74,  Session 
Laws,  1881.) 

ENACTMENTS  WHICH  WERE  PASSED  BT  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  THE  LEO- 
ISLATFVB  ASSEMBLY,  THE  OOVERNOB'S  OBJECTION  TO  THE  CON- 
TBABY  NOTWITHSTANDINO. 

Acknowledgments. 

"An  act  relating  to  sections  625,  626,  660,  661.  666,  of  the  Civil  Code 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  approved  February  i6, 1877." — (See  chapter 
2,  Session  Laws,  1881 ;  for  veto  message,  see  Council  Journal,  Febru- 
ary 16.) 

Banking. 

"An  act  to  mend  chapter  4  of  the  Session  Laws  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Territoiy  for  the  year  1879." — (See  chapter  20,  Session 
Laws;  for  veto  message,  see  Council  Journal,  February  26.) 

Chriggs  County. 

"An  act  to  create  the  county  of  Origgs  and  define  the  boundaries 
thereof." — (See  chapter  41,  Session  Laws,  1881 ;  for  veto  message,  see 
House  Journal,  February  18.) 

Walsh  County. 

"An  act  creating  the  county  of  Walsh,  defining  its  boundaries,  and 
for  other  purposes," — (See  chapter  61,  Session  Laws,  1881 ;  for  veto 
message,  see  House  Journal,  February  18.) 
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Judges  salary. — First  judicial  district 

"An  act  to  provide  extra  compensation  to  the  judge  of  the  first  judi- 
dal  district  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota." — (See  chapter  85,  Session  Laws^ 
1881 5  for  veto  message,  see  Council  Records,  February  1.) 

SPECIAL  AND  PRIVATE  LAWS. 

MinnehaJia  County  Jail, 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  county  commissioners  of  Minnehaha  County 
to  issue  bonds  of  said  county  to  complete  a  county  jail,  and  for  other 
purposes.'' — (See  chapter  20.  Session  Laws,  1881;  for  veto  message,  see 
House  Journal,  February  19.) 

Pembina  County. — Court-house  and  jail. 

"An  act  providing  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  a  court-house 
and  jail  for  the  county  of  Pembina.'' — (See  chapter  22,  Session  Laws, 
1881 ;  for  veto  message,  see  House  Journal,  February  8.) 

Richland  County, — Court-house  and  jail. 

*^  An  act  providing  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  a  court-house 
and  jail  for  the  county  of  Kichland." — (See  chapter  25,  Session  Laws, 
1881 ;  for  veto  message,  see  House  Journal,  February  10.) 

Grand  Forks  County, — Commissioner*  districts. 

"An  ^t  to  divide  the  county  of  Grand  Forks,  Dakota  Territory,  into 
five  commissioner  districts." — (See  chapter  32,  Session  Laws,  1881;  for 
veto  message,  see  Council  Journal,  February  28.) 

Richland  County. — Boundaries  of  county  seat. 

"An  act  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  county  seat  of  Richland 
County." — (See  chapter  39,  Session  Laws,  1881 ;  for  veto  message,  see 
House  Journal,  February  19.) 

Orand  ForJcs  County. 

"An  act  establishing  school  district  number  1,  of  Grand  Forks  County, 
BS  an  independent  school  district,  to  be  designated  as  independent  school 
district  number  1,  of  Grand  Forks  County,  Dakota Territoiy." — (Seediap- 
ter  60,  Session  Laws,  1881 ;  for  veto  message,  see  Council  Journal,  Frf)- 
ruary  23.) 

Wagon  bridges. — Grand  Forks  County. 

"An  act  granting  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain  a  bridge  across 
the  Red  River  at  the  city  of  Grand  Forks^  county  of  Grand  Forks,  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota." — (See  chapter  71,  Session  Laws,  1881 ;  for  veto  mes- 
sage, see  Council  Journal,  February  26.) 

My  predecessor.  Gov.  William  A.  Howard,  exercised  the  veto  i)ower 
in  disposing  of  about  40  enactments  which  had  passed  the  thirteenth 
legislative  assembly,  showing  that  he  disagreed  with  the  two  houses 
in  regard  to  nearly  the  same  prox>ortionate  number  of  enaetm^ts. 

Having  presented  the  various  enactments  to  which  I  felt  compelled 
to  withhold  my  consent,  and  pointed  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  rem- 
edy for  unwise  and  ill-digested  legislation,  I  submit  this  extended  re- 
port to  the  earful  consideration  and  revision  of  the  department. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  MONTANA. 


,  Tebbitoby  of  Montana,  Executitb  Department, 

Belena^  October  13, 1881. 

Sib:  In complianoe  with  the  request  ooBtained  in  yonr  commanioatioa 
of  September  19,  A.  D.  1881, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  somewhat  exhaustive  report  made  by  this  office  in  1878  covers 
many  points  in  relation  to  Montana  and  its  resources  that  need  not  be 
repeated. 

The  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  was  much  less  prosperous  than  former 
years.  The  yield  of  agricultural  products  was  below  the  average  of 
previous  years,  and  the  winter  was  the  severest  experienced  since  the 
settlement  of  the  Territory.  The  loss  of  stock,  cattle,  and  sheep  was 
very  large,  aggregating  at  least  25  per  c^it.  The  loss  of  horses  was 
very  small,  demonstrating  that  such  stock  can  winter  on  our  ranges 
with  more  certainty  of  success  than  any  other.  Stock-growing  has  been 
the  leading  industry  of  the  Territory  for  years,  and  the  prcSts  of  the 
same  have  averaged,  when  well  managed,  at  leiftst  30  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  but  in  view  of  the  losses  of  the  past  year,  and  the  ac^city  of  feed 
on  the  ranges  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  stock  and  the  unfavor- 
able season,  stock-raising  with  large  profits  has  become  very  uncertain, 
and  many  will  soon  abandon  the  business.  The  capacity  of  our  ranges 
to  graze  stock  during  the  entire  year  without  hay  or  grain  is  limited, 
asd  the  stock  owner  must  soon  be  prepared  to  feed  during  the  winter 
season,  whidi  will  detract  largely  firom  the  profits  of  the  business. 

The  owners  of  stock  on  the  northern  border  of  our  settlements,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Forts  Benton  and  Maginnis,  have  lost  largely  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring  from  Indian  depredations.  British  Indians  from 
north  of  the  line,  and  our  reservation  Indians,  habitually  roam  through 
our  northern  settlements  stealing  horses,  killing  cattle,  and  robbing  un- 
protected settlers  of  their  scanty  supplies.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
existed  for  some  time,  and  the  Army  has  not  been  able  to  afford  the 
settlers  that  protection  a.  great  government  like  ours  should  guarantee 
its  humblest  citizen.  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  de- 
partment to  this  subject  without  eliciting  a  reply.  The  sturdy  Western 
pioneer  cannot  always  be  forbearing  and  patient  under  such  great 
wrongs  unredressed  by  the  government.  If  the  Indian  depredations 
continue  I  fear  a  collision  will  take  place,  and  no  one  can  predict  the 
evil  which  may  result. 

I  respectfully  beseech  the  government,  on  behalf  of  the  settlers  of 
Korthem  Montana,  that  the  Indians  be  required  to  remain  on  their 
reservations  and  not  depart  therefrom  unless  under  military  escort.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  letters  of  Hon.  Martin 
Maginnis,  Delegate  in  Congress  firom  Montana,  and  of  citizens  on  this 
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subject,  now  on  file  in  the  department,  and  sincerely  hope  some  favor- 
able action  may  be  taken  by  the  government. 

The  yield  of  grain  and  vegetables  is  large.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  30  bnshels  5  oats,  40  to  60 ;  potatoes,  200  to  300.  Pease, 
carrots,  and  turnips  are  raised  in  great  abundaDce.  The  tame  grasses 
are  being  cultivated  with  success.  Agriculture  cannot  be  successfully 
pursued  without  irrigation,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  land 
will  never  be  cultivated  until  a  general  system  of  irrigation  is  adopted. 
A  very  small  part  of  the  arable  land  of  the  Territory  is  under  cultivation, 
and.no  land  has  any  real  value  without  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the 
same.  The  richest  soil  is  worthless  without  water,  and  thin  soil  will  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  with  it. 

There  is  no  exportation  of  agricultural  products.  Wheat  is  worth 
♦1.40  per  bushel,  oats  65  cents,  barley  $1.10,  potatoes  60  cents,  carrots 
50  cents,  and  turnips  40  cents  in  Helena  market.  The  climate  and  soil* 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  grown  in  the  Western  States,  and  an  average  crop 
of  corn  can  be  raised  in  our  lowest  valleys. 

The  increase  of  population  since  the  last  census  will  reach  20  per  cent 
The  immigration  to  the  Territory  is  largely  from  the  Eastern  an^  Western 
States,  with  a  small  f(H*eign  immigration,  and  all  appear  intent  on  making 
their  homes  with  us.  The  growth  of  the  Territory  is  in  all  respects  healthy 
and  satisfactory. 

The  mines  are  yielding  good  profits  to  their  owners,  new  mines  aire 
being  almost  daily  discovered,  and  old  ones  rapidly  developed. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy^  with  no  prevalent  diseases  to 
which  people  are  subject.  The  facilities  for  travel  and  transportation 
are  improving.  The  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  has  been  completed 
two  hundred  miles  in  the  Territory  from  the  south,  and  the  Northein 
Pacific  EaUroad  has  entered  our  border  from  the  east,  and  is  being 
rapidly  constructed  across  the  Territory  towards  its  western  terminus. 
Coaches  carrying  passengers  and  the  United  States  mail  connect  with 
the  railroads  and  our  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  nearly  every  point  in  the  Territory  will  be  reached  by  rail- 
roads. 

The  educational  system  of  this  Territory  is  good ;  no  Territory  can 
boast  of  better  schools  or  more  competent  teachers,  and  no  people  sos- 
tain  the  free-school  system  with  more  unanimity  than  do  the  i>eople  of 
Montana.  The  Territory  contains  all  the  elements  to  make  it  a  rich 
and  prosperous  commonwealth. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  POTTS, 
Qotemor  of  Montana. 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washington^  !>•  C. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Executive  Office, 
Santa  FS,  K  Mcx.y  October  31, 1881. 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  under  date  September  19, 1881, 1  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

RAILWAYS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  fI  Railroad  was  completed  to  Deming,  in  the  southern  part  of 
New  Mexico,  and  at  that  point  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Bail* 
road.  At  Kincon  the  former  railroad  has  a  track  following  the  Eio 
Grande  to  El  i'aso,  in  the  State  of  Texas.  It  also  has  a  branch  runnmg 
to  the  city  of  Santa  F6.  The  entire  length  of  road  constructed  by  the 
said  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Bailroad  Company  in  this  Terri- 
tory is  657  miles. 

The  general  direction  of  the  road  from  the  Colorado  State  line  to  Rin- 
con  is  nearly  south.  From  Bincon  to  Deming  its  direction  is  nearly 
west,  and  from  Bincon  to  the  Texas  State  line  south-southeast. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  extends  entirely  across- the  southwest- 
em  portion  of  the  Territory,  running  almost  due  east  from  Stein's  Pass, 
where  it  enters  the  Territory,  having  of  track  165  miles. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  beginning  at  Albuquerque  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  western  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  into  Arizona,  a  distance  of  212  miles,  and  has  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  California,  as  its  objectiTe  point. 

The  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad  enters  the  Territory  near  Antoni  to. 
Of  the  San  Juan  Division  of  said  road,  running  west,  there  are  about 
60  miles  of  track  in  this  Territory.  The  New  Mexico  Division,  of  that 
road  extends  frt>m  Head's  Station  to  Espafiola,  28  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Santa  F^,  running  nearly  due  south  with  80  miles  of  track. 

Of  projected  roads,  either  in  course  of  construction  or  soon  to  be  com- 
menced, are  the  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad,  at  present  about  90  miles  frx>m 
the  Territorial  line.  This  road  will,  if  constructed,  run  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  to  the  western  border  of  the  Terri- 
tory, according  to  the  present  survey. 

The  Texas.  Santa  F6  and  Northern  Bailroad  will  connect  with  the 
Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Bailroad  at  Espafiola  and  run  southeast  through 
the  city  of  Santa  F6  to  the  Pecos  Biver,  and  through  the  southeastern 
I>art  of  the  Territory  to  a  connection  with  some  of  &e  Texas  railroads. 

Boads  are  also  projected  and  being  chartered,  from  Trinidad,  in  the 
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State  of  Colorado,  to  Las  Yegas  and  the  Bio  Grande,  and  from  Socorro, 
on  tiie  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  to.  the  Black  Bange  ana 
the  Mogollon  mining  camps. 

The  Texas,  Galveston  and  Santa  F6  Bailroad  is  in  course  of  constmc- 
tion  from  Galveston,  and  is  expected  to  reach  the  city  of  Santa  F6  in 
eighteen  months. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  from  the  Indian  Territory  west, 
will  doubtless  be  built^  and  will  strike  the  eastern  boundary  of  tiie  Ter- 
ritory near  the  Canadian  Biver,  with  Albuquerque,  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
as  its  objective  point. 

THE  OVERLAND  TRADE 

amounted  in  1831  to  $15,000,  in  1846  to  $1,752,250,  and  in  1876  to 
$2,108,000.  This  trade  has  increased  to  a  great  extent,  supplying  now 
sufficient  freight  for  four  railroads,  and  will  doubtless  increase  so  as  to 
render  projected  railroad  enterprises  profitable. 

AREA  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

The  Territory  has  an  average  breadth  of  335  miles ;  length  of  eastern 
boundary,  345  miles;  length  of  western  boundary,  390  miles ;  the  whole 
covering  an  area  of  121,201  square  miles.  By  geographical  divisions  it 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  the 
public  domain  and  the  State  of  Texas,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  Mexican  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  twelve  counties,  as  follow^ : 

Northern  tier, 

Colfax,  with  Cimarron  as  county  seat. 

Taos,  with  Fernando  de  Taos  as  county  seat.  * 

Bio  Arriba,  with  Tierra  Amarilla  as  county  seat. 

Central  tier. 

Mora,  with  Mora  as  county  seat. 
San  Miguel,  with  Las  Yegas  as  county  seat. 
Santa  F6,  with  Santa  F6  as  county  seat. 
Bemaliilo,  with  Bernalillo  as  county  seat. 
Valencia,  with  Los  Lunas  as  county  seat. 
Socorro,  with  Socorro  as  county  seat. 

Southern  tier. 

Lincoln,  with  Lincoln  as  county  reat. 
Dona  A£ia,  with  La  Mesilla  as  county  seat. 
Grant,  with  Silver  City  as  county  seat. 

BUSINESS  CSNTEBS. 

Santa  F6,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  and  militaj^  headqaartersi  the 
commercial,  educationaJ^  religious,  and  political  centex :  the  thriving  ankd 
growing  towns  of  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  SUv^  City,-  Georg^wn, 
Las  Cruces,  La  Mesilla,  Cimarron,  Baton,  Socorro,  Los  Lanas^  Mora, 
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Tierra  Amarilla,  Lincoln,  White  Oak,  Taos,  and  Watrous.  These  towns 
are  all  important  business  points  and  either  on  railroads  or  stage  routes. 
They  vary  in  population  finom  600  in  Lincoln  to  9,000  in  Santa  F6. 

The  population  of  the  Territory,  with  the  recent  increase,  may  be  set 
down  at  125,000,  or  a  fracti<Hi  above  one  person  to  the  square  mile. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  masses  of  the  people  are  simple  in  their  tastes  and  habits,  peace- 
able and  law-abiding.  SmaU  settlements  ore  the  rule,  this  mode  of 
living  having  become  necessary  as  a  means  of  protection  against  hostile 
Indians.  They  are  generally  engaged  in  agriculture  on  a  small  scale, 
and  in  attending  to  herds  and  flocks.  In  a  few  instances  agriculture  is 
carried  on  quite  extensively,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle 
are  very  large.  The  i)eople  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  are  gener- 
ally those  who  have  come  to  the  Territory  recently. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  have  frequently  given  substantial  evi- 
dence that  they  are  a  well  disposed,  patriotic,  and  liberty-loving  people. 

In  illustration  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  friendship  for  the  govern- 
ment the  following  instances  are  mentioned : 

General  Kearney  occupied  the  country  in  1846  without  meeting  an 
armed  force  or  material  opposition  of  any  kind,  although  a  few  months 
later,  under  gross  misrepresentations  by  a  few  restless  spirits,  a  speck 
of  war  was  developed,  which,  however,  was  easily  suppressed. 

In  the  convention,  called  in  October,  1846,  to  consider  questions  with 
respect  to  local  self-government,  the  convention  adopted  unanimously  a 
petition  and  resolutions,  among  which  were  the  following  as  translated : 

We,  the  pe<^le  of  New  Mexico,  respectfully  petition  Congress  for  the  speedy  organ- 
ization by  law  of  a  Territorial  civil  government  for  as. 

Then  a  resolution: 

We  do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  slavery  within  opr  borders,  and  until  the  time 
shall  arrive  for  an  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  we  desire  to  be  protected  by 
Congress  against  their  introduction  amongst  us. 

The  resolutions  have  the  more  force  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
best  citizens  of  the  Territory  were  elected  to  and  served  in  that  conven- 
tion, and  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  were  bom  in  the 
Territory. 

From  1848  to  1860  militia  and  volnnteers  of  the  Territory,  under  the 
command  of  native  officers,  were  engaged  in  several  successful  Indian 
campaigns,  notably  in  1854  and  1859. 

In  the  same  spirit  and  from  like  motives  the  Teriitory  contributed  to 
the  Union  armies  over  6,000  volunteers  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
who  performed  arduous,  gallant,  and  effective  service  against  rebels  ana 
hostile  Indians,  and  notably  at  Apache  CaQon,  where  the  Confederate 
troops  were  so  completely  discomfited  that  they  at  once  abandoned  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Thus  at  their  homes,  in  legislation,  and  in  the  Army  have  the  people 
given  evidence  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  fealty  to  the  government 
placed  over  them  by  conquest. 

The  native  population  are  not  only  law-abiding  themselves,  but  are  a 
reliable  element  to  be  employed  in  repelling  Indian  raids  and  suppress- 
ing domestic  disorders ;  they  are  seldom  guilty  of  heinous  crimes.  Most 
of  the  desi>eradoes  who  have  recently  infested  the  Territory,  and  those 
still  at  large  within  her  borders,  are  adventurers  from  other  localities. 
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IMMIGRATION, 

since  the  advent  of  railroads,  has  been  and  now  is  rapidly  on  the  in 
crease.  It  is  estimated  as  many  as  10,000  people  have  come  to  the  Ter- 
ritory for  permanent  settlement  since  the  census  of  1880.  They  are  from 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  a  few  from  many  of  the  for- 
eign nations.  As  a  body,  th^y  are,  like  the  mass  of  those  who  came 
here  from  1846  to  1880,  intelligent,  patriotic,  energetic,  economical,  hon- 
est, and  orderly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  and  locality  of  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1880: 

NEW  MEXICO. 


Counties. 


Total. 


The  Territory 

Bernalillo 

Col&x 

Do&a  Afia 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Miguel 

Santa  F6 

Socorro 

TaoB 

Valencia 


119.566 


Male. 


64,496 


Female.  '  Native. 


55,068 


111,  515 


17,225 

3.398 

7,612 

4,539 

2.513 

9,751 

11,023 

20.638 

10.867 

7,875 

11,029 

13.095 


9,087 
1,973 
3,958 
2,844 
1,562 
5,033 
5.736 
11,048 
6.023 
4.280 
6.021 
6.942 


8,138 
1,425 
3,654 
1,695 
961 
4,718 
5,288 
9,590 
4,844 
3,695 
5.008 
6.163 


16,842 

3.144 

4,743 

2.636 

2,303 

9,642 

10,887 

20,061 

10,209 

7,506 

10,872 

12,919 


Foreign. 


8.061 


White. 


108,721 


Colored. 


10.844 


383 
254 
2,869 
2,003 
210 
209 
186 
677 
668 
369 
167 
176 


12.614 

3,375 

7,637 

4,404 

2,448 

9,423 

10,215 

20,439 

10.388 

7,804 

10,401 

9,773 


4,711 
23 
75 

135 
65 

338 

sm 

199 
479 

n 

688 
3,333 


*  Including,  in  the  Territory.  56  Chineae  and  9.790  Indians  and  half-breeds ;  in  Bernalillo  Coon^,  3 
Chinese  and  4,492  Indians  and  half-breeds :  in  Colfax  County,  17  Indians  and  half-breeds ;  in  Dofia  Afia 
County,  5  Chiiaese  and  45  Indians  and  half-breeds ;  in  Grant  County,  40  Chinese  and  9  Indians;  in  Lin- 
coln County, 2  Chinese  and  3  Indians;  in  Mora  County,  86  Indians  and  half-breeds ;  in  Bio  Arriba 
County,  799  Indians  and  half-breeds ;  in  San  Miguel  County,  5  Chinese  and  96  IndiMis  and  half-breeds : 
in  Santa  F6  County,  2  Chinese  and  859  Indians  and  half-breeds ;  in  Taos  county,  583  Indians  and  half- 
breeds;  in  Valenoui  County,  3,801  Indians  and  half-breeds. 


FACE  OF   THE  COUNTRY. 

The  surface  is  marked  with  mesa,  valley,  and  mountains,  foot-hills, 
bluflfe,  gorges,  cations,  and  mountain  parks.  The  mountain  ranges  from 
north  to  south  generally  break  into  isolated  ranges,  spurs,  and  foot-hills, 
diminishing  somewhat  in  altitude,  and  gradually  becoming  mesas  or  high 
table-lands.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Eange  looms  up  with  spurs  and  ranges,  to  the  east  as  the  Baton  Mount- 
ains, to  the  south  the  Taos,  Mora,  and  Santa  F6  Mountains,  to  the  west 
the  Conejos  and  Tierra  Amarilla  ranges. 

Southeast  of  the  old  city  of  Santa  F6  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  a 
long  line  of  ranges  runs  south,  as  the  Placer  Mountains,  the  Sandia/ 
Mauzana,  Oscura,  Jumanes,  Fra  Cristobal,  Caballo,  San  Andres,  and 
Organ  ranges.  To  the  east  of  the  above  a  long  series  of  high  table-lands, 
reaehing  to  the  mesa,  known  as  the  Llano  Estacado  or  Staked  Plains, 
extend — broken  by  the  following  ranges :  Gallina«,  Jicarillas,  Carrizo, 
Sierra  Polanca.  Guadalupe,  Hueco,  and  Sacramento — to  the  southern 
border  of  the  Territory. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  isolated  peak  known 
as  San  Antonio  Mountain,  ranges  run  south  as  follows:  Petaca  Valles, 
Jeme«,  San  Mateo,  Ladrones,  Oso  Madalenas,  Socorros,  Gallinas,  Pue- 
blo, Southern  San  Mateo,  also  including  the  extensive  Miembres  Mount- 
ain ranges,  and  the  Florida  Mountains,  near  the  southern  border. 

Farther  to  the  west  and  near  the  Arizona  line  appears  the  continental 
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divide,  comx)08ed  of  ranges  as  Tunicha,  Chusca,  Zuni,  Datil,  Escudr  Ha, 
Tularosa,  Luera,  San  Francisco,  MogoUon,  Burro,  Pyramid,  Stein's,  Ha- 
cheta,  Animas,  and  Peloncille. 

These  different  ranges,  distributed  as  they  are,  furnish  a  large  water 
supply,  a  great  amount  of  timber,  and  are  excellent  shelter  for  stock 
during  storms. 

ALTITUDE. 

The  mesas  and  table-lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  are 
generally  about  6,000  to  6,500  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  central  portion 
of  the  Territory  the  mesas  attain  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  in 
the  sooth  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  fall  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the 
northern  border  of  the  Territory  to  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Chihuahua  lines  is  about  3,500  feet.  The  ranges 
generally  rise  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  mesas  and  high  table- 
lands. Mount  Baldy,  18  miles  from  Santa  F^,  is  12,202  feet  high. 
Mount  Taylor,  in  the  Sierra  San  Mateo,  is  11,200  feet  high.  Baton 
Pass,  7,893  feet;  Costillo,  7,774  feet;  Tierra  Amarilla,  7,455  feet;  Taos, 
6,950  feet;  Cimarron,  6,489  feet;  Las  Vegas,  6,452  feet;  Santa  F^,  7,044 
feet;  Albuquerque,  4,918  feet ;  Fort  Wingate,  7,037  feet;  Socorro,  4,665 
feet;  Silver  City,  5,946  feet;  Fort  Stanton,  5,800  feet;  Las  Cruces,  3,844 
feet.  Some  of  the  mining  camps  are  at  an  elevation  of  from  7,200  to 
8,500  feet. 

At  Kansas  City,  849  miles  east  of  Santa  F^,  the  altitude  is  763  feet. 

WATER-COURSES  AND  EXTENT. 

The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  (the  wild  river  of 
the  north),  is  the  main  river  of  the  Territory.  It  rises  in  Southwestern 
Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of  11,920  feet;  it  runs  southerly  and  centrally 
through  the  Territory,  through  cafions  and  cotton  lands.  Its  tributaries 
are  from  the  west :  the  San  Andres,  the  Chama,  Jemes,  Puerco  of  the 
East,  Alamosa,  Cnchillo  Negro,  Animas,  Polomas ;  from  the  east:  Cos- 
tilla, San  Cristobal,  Hondo,  Taos,  Picieuns,  Santa  Cruz,  Namlei,  Santa 
F6,  Galisteo,  Tuerto,  and  Alamilla. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  drained  by  the  Canadian  River 

iRio  Colorado)  emptying  into  the  Arkansas  River ;  its  tributaries  are : 
)imarron.  Mora,  Sapello,  Concha,  Pajarito,  Ute,  Revuelto^  and  Trujillo. 

The  Pecos  River  rises  in  the  Santa  F6  range  and  drains  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Territory,  emptying  into  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are:  Vaca,  Tecolete,  Gallinas,  Salado,  Yeso,  Spring, 
Hondo,  Feliz,  Atrasco,  Penasco,  Seven  Rivers,  and  Black. 

The  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory  is  jjrained  by  the  Rio  San 
Juan  with  tributaries  as  follows :  Pinos,  Navajo,  Animas,  La  Plata,  and 
Mancos.  The  Puerco  of  the  West,  the  Zeunn,  Tularosa,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco rivers  are  in  the  Central  West. 

The  Rio  Miembres  and  Rio  Gila  are  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  the 
Territory. 

Numerous  small  streams,  arroyos,  and  springs  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  Territory. 

MINERALS  AND  PEECIOUS  STONES. 

The  resources  of  the  Territory  consist  very  largely  of  its  mines  of 
precious  metals,  also  copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  iron ;  besides  mica, 
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mltj  ooal,  gypsum,  soda,  lime,  kaoline,  eement,  solphnr,  plumbago, 
miaeral  ponitB,  maarble,  and  bnilding-stoiieB.  Pieekms  stones,  saeh  as 
tnrqaoise,  garnets,  moss  agate,  and  emerald,  are  found.  Valaabie 
flnses  of  gold,  sQrer,  and  copper  are  fimnd  in  every  county. 

Iron,  l^d,  and  coal  are  practically  inexhaostible.  The  coal-fields  at 
Baton,  on  the  Maxwell  grant,  on  the  San  Joan  Biver,  nesr  the  Tierra 
AmariHa  grant ;  at  the  Gerrilloflu  near  Santa  F^  on  the  Ortiz  grant : 
near  Beni^lillo,  on  the  line  of  tne  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  bm 
newr  Ssm  Antonio,  on  the  Atchison,  Toi^eka  and  Santa  F^  Bailroad,  are 
r^HNtted  to  be  immense  deposits.  * 

The  following  camps  are  mentioned^  all  in  yarious  stages  of  develop- 
ment: Mor^io,  Eliz£^th  Town,  Ponil,  suid  Baton,  in  GoUax  Goonty; 
Oienngilla,  Bio  Cristobal,  Bio  Ckdorado,  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  Picniis,  in 
Taos  County;  Bio  Arriba,  Chaipa,  imd  Tierra  Amarilla,  in  Bio  Arriba 
Gonnty;  Mineral  Hill,  in  San  Mignd  County;  Cerrillos,  Bonanza,  San 
Pedro,  Golden,  Lone  Pine,  0<mz^es,  Old  and  New  Placers,  in  Santa  ¥6 
Gonnty;  Terras,  Hell  Canon,  and  Nadmiente,  in  Bamalillo  C<mnty. 
Cami)s  in  the  Ladrenes,  Osc^ut),  and  Manzana  r»iges,  in  Valencia 
Goonty ;  Madalena,  Soccnro,  Gallinas,  Pueblo,  Water  Canon,  Clairmoniit, 
Gooneys,  Chloride,  Grafton,  Fairview,  Bobinson  Ci^  and  Cnchillo  Negn^ 
in  Socorro  County;  Hillsborough,  Binoon,  Lake  TaUey,  Organs,  Mem- 
brillo,  San  Andres,  U^>er  and  Lower  Caballo^and  l^ecra  Kanca,  in 
Dofia  Afia  County;  Jicarillas,  Sierra  Blanca,  White  Oaks,  and  No>gal, 
in  Lincoln  County;  Silver  City,  Georgetown,  Santa  Bita,  Finos  AJtos, 
Shakspeare,  Gillespie,  White  Water,  C^tral  City,  Cook'b  Bange,  Burc^a^ 
Yictorio,  Steeple  Bock,  Burro  Mountains,  Florida,  and  Stonewall,  in 
Grant  County. 

Among  the  mines  of  recognized  value  and  deserving  popular  mention 
are  the  ^^  76,"  Naiad  Queen,  Satisfaction,  Blue  BdiLMcGtregor,  and  Santa 
Bita,  in  Grant  County;  tlie  Torrence,  Merritt,  Wall  Street,  IvanhoeL 
Braxton,  in  Socorro  Gonnty;  the  Lake  Valley  Group,  Memf^iis,  ana 
Stephenson,  in  Doiia  Alia  County;  Delgado,  San  Pedro,  and  Bonansa, 
in  Santa  F6  County;  Homestake,  in  Linooln  County,  and  Aztec,  in  OA* 
fax  County.  Tl»  Taos,  Hillsborough,  Old  and  New  Placers,  fmdJieariBas 
Gold  Plaeers  are  also  mentioned. 

Beduction  works,  smelters,  and  mills  have  be^i  erected  in  Oraiit, 
Socorro,  and  Santa  ¥4  Counties. 

Doubtless  there  are  stOl  other  mines  of  special  note,  and  works  ut 
course  of  eciistructicMi,  but  recent  devel<^ments  have  been  so  rapid  and 
diffused  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  particularize  in  every  instance. 

The  equable  climate  of  New  Mexico  admits  of  the  w<Mrking  of  mines 
the  year  round.  Mining,  as  a  business  in  modem  times,  has  developed 
within  the  past  ten  years.  From  a  carefully  prepared  report  ^  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1876,  made  by  the  governor  oi  the  Territory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  me  total  yield  of  precious  metals  was,  of  gcid, 
$282,861.35;  sUver,  $425,329.45;  total,  $70H,190.80.  This  amount,  under 
recent  developments,  has  been  mcreased  indefinitely. 

POMOLOGY,  AGBICULTIJBE,  HOBTICULTUEE. 

Agriculture  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  valleys,  where  irrigation  can  be 
made  available.  Some  of  the  mountain  parks  produce  the  more  hardy 
and  short  crops  without  irrigation. 

There  is  sufficient  agricultural  land,  if  caltivated,  to  supply  the  home 
market. 

In  horticulture  sufficient  has  been  demonstrated  by  amateurs  to  show 
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the  presence  in  various  sections  of  the  Territory  of  fruit  trees  in  variety 
of  twenty  years'  growth  and  less,  that  are  thrifty,  clean,  and  symmetri- 
cal in  form,  while  their  deep  green  foliage  and  prolific  bearing  give  as- 
surance of  perfect  health,  and  their  superb  flavor  the  highest  adaptation 
of  soil  and  temperature. 

The  range  of  fruits  represented  include  those  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio,  while  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  also  includes  some  of 
the  semi-tropical  fruits.  Experts  in  California  fruits  concede  New  Mex- 
ico to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  latter  in  every  essential  of  hor- 
ticultural success.  Especially  is  this  a  fact  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  and  in  fruits  indigenuous  to  the  Northern  Statf  s.  New  Mexico 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  moderate  temperature  of  the  States 
named,  with  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  rigorous  cold  climate  in- 
cident to  the  latter. 

Under  proper  attention  in  cultivation,  as  reported  at  the  bureau  of 
immigration,  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  from  15  to  50  bushels;  corn, 
40  to  60  bushels;  oats  from  35  to  45  bushels,  and  that  of  vegetables  is 
simply  enormous. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  Territory  yielded  as  follows  dur- 
ing the  year  1879 : 


Bernalillo . . . 

Colfax 

Dofia  Afia.. 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba.. 
Son  Miirnel. 
Santa  F6.... 

Socorro 

Tao« 

Valencia — 


Barley. 


Acres. 

2,548 


BusheU. 

50,053 


57 


847 
389 

10 
311 

75 
5 


813 
41 


2.420 


8.091 

14, 937 

114 

%m 

889 
20 


16,975 
926 


Indian  com. 


Acre*. 
41,449  , 


1.233 
376 
5,716 
1,443 
2,623 
4.363 
8,808 
7,032 
1,588 
3,329 
7,874 
2,064 


ButheiU. 
633,786 


35,185 
8,230 
41. 738 
49,605 
41,597 
72, 210 
42,862 

108,490 
23,161 
51,300 

115.044 
44,304 


Oatfl. 


Acre*. 
9,237 


61 

619 

8 

85 

129 

1.902 

1,096 

587 


10 
4,890 


BusheU. 
156, 527 


1,215 

10, 578 

135 

995 

1..703 

38,484 

10,188 

18,670 


Kye. 


Acres. 
17 


170  I. 
74,389  > 


Bushels. 
240 


10 
7 


120 
120 


Wheat. 


Acres. 
51,230 


790 

92 

6, 20.i 

458 

841 
4,964 
4.673 
7,813 

863 

4,590 

18.002 

1,939 


BusheU. 
706.641 


21,245 

1.533 

62,982 

10, 616 

9,806 

97,305 

53,323 

87,041 

12,371 

93.853 

226, 715 

^,852 


The  amount  of  land  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  The  soil  is  universally  good,  and  only  requires  water  to  make 
the  productions  equal  to  those  of  the  best  lands  in  the  country.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  cultivable  lands  may  be  irrigated  at  a  small  cost, 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  when  population  becomes  more  dense  and  neces- 
sity imposes  greater  demands. 

The  i)reHent  methods  of  cultivation  are  primeval  and  do  not  properly 
indicate  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

The  Territory  is  capable  of  supplying  a  large  population  with  all  the 
more  important  and  substantial  articles  of  food,  such  as  cereals  and 
meats,  and  the  more  common  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  many  of  the 
luxurious  fruits  known  to  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  regions.  It 
has  everj'thing  necessary  to  supply  the  productions  of  the  dairy  to  a 
limitless  extent,  and  to  ftirnish  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture  into 
clothing. 

Wherever  cultivation  is  intelligent  and  thorough,  the  yield  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  section  of  the  United  States.  Where  lands  are  irrigated 
they  are  not  easily  exhausted,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  a  mount- 
ainous country  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  mineral  fertilizers  as  well  as 
much  that  is  vegetable,  for  the*  water  carries  these  fertilizing  agents  in 
suspension  and  solution  to  the  lands  irrigated,  and  supplies  that  which 

63  s  I 
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is  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  the  crops.  In  these  particulars 
New  Mexico  i&  fort^unate,  for  such  minerals  are  abundant^  and  the 
mountain  sides  and  mesas  produce  considerable  vegetation,  which  decays 
annually.  The  rapid  development  of  mining  industry  and  the  not  im- 
probable introduction  of  manufacturing  at  an  early  day,  will  create  a 
great  demand  for  all  articles  of  food  and  make  agriculture  exceedingly 
profitable. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OP  WINE. 

The  son  and  climate  of  the  entire  Territory  are  eminently  adapted  to 
grape  culture;  especially  all  that  portion  lying  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley from  Algadones  to  El  Paso.  Grapes  are  in  great  variety  and  ex- 
quisite flavor.  The  wines  are  long-lived,  inexpensively  cultivated,  free 
from  trouble  by  insects,  and  prolific  bearers.  As  yet,  but  little  is  done 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  yet  enough  exi)eriments  have  been  made 
to  demonstrate  that  it  m  very  profitable.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  with 
which  I  concur,  that  wine  may  be  produced  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
calculation. 

CATTLE  AI^D  SHEEP. 

The  mesa«  and  mountain  parks  supply  food  for  stock.  The  grasses 
grow  plentiftiUy  on  the  mesas  in  the  vaUeys  and  on  the  mountains,  ex- 
cept in  very  dry  seasons.  The  grasses,  cured  upon  the  ground  in  the 
fall  in  the  dry  atmosphere,  retain  their  nutritious  qualities  and  consti- 
tute the  winter  feed.  The  mildness  of  the  winter  admits  of  stock  feeding 
on  the  ranges  the  year  round. 

The  practicability  of  sinking  wells  in  many  places  now  destitute  of 
^water  is  well  known,  and  admits  of  bringing  many  square  miles  into  use 
i}hat  are  now  outside  of  the  immediate  presence  of  water.  Other  square 
miles,  now  monopolized  by  those  essaying  to  be  the  sole  owners  of  water, 
may  in  like  manner  be  taken  possession  of  by  stockmen,  who  will  be  to 
the  expense  of  sinking  for  water.  Windmills  for  raising  water  are  also 
valuable  and  available. 

The  Staked  Plains,  even,  can  be  added  to  the  grazing  area  by  sinking 
wells  and  the  use  of  windmills. 

PROFITS  OP  STOCK  RAISING. 

The  following  statement  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Col- 
fax County,  one  of  the  best  for  stock  raising,  is  valuable  in  this  connec- 
tion: 

The  principal  indnstry  of  the  county  at  present  is  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  .  The 
grazing  lands  of  Colfax  Connty  are  justly  celebrated  and  are  unrivaled  in  any  section 
>of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  business  has  proved  a  more  lucrative  one  here  than  stock 
raising.  There  are  in  Colfax  County  at  present,  it  is  estimated,  75,000  head  of  cattle, 
200^000  head  of  sheep,  and  7,000  head  of  horses  and  brood  mares.  The  following  table 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  as  not  only  giving  an  estimate  of  the  profits  in  the  cattle 
business  here — and  it  is  indorsed  by  cattle-men  hereabouts  as  a  fair  exhibit — but  wiU 
also  give  current  prices  of  common  stock,  with  which  it  starts,  and  the  price  of  the 
improved  also. 

Let  us  say  the  stock  raiser  makes  a  purchase  in  September  of  a  herd  composed  of  the 
following  grade  and  class: 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  STOCK. 

150  young  cows  and  calves,  at  $25 $2,250  00 

100  two-year-old  heifers,  at  $12 1,200  00 

100  two-year-old  steers,  at  $12 1,200  00 

75  yearling  heifers,  at  $7 525  00 

75  yearling  steers,  at  $7 ^625  00 

10  high  grade  bulls,  at  $75 : 750  00 

6,450  50 
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CAWTAL  INVESTED  IN  RANCH,  ETC. 


Ranch,  corrals,  &o 

Horses  and  equipments 


Summary  account  for  five  years. 


(250  00 
250  00 

500  00 


End  of  year. 


Piret... 
Second 
Third - 
Fourth 
Fifth.., 


Total. 


No.     of 
atook. 


530 

656 

855 

1,063 

1,321 


Value. 


$7, 140  00 
8.465  00 
11, 200  00 
14,620  00 
18, 477  50 


Sales— 3-year-old  steers. 


100  at  $18. 00.  $1, 800 

75  at   18.00.   1,350 

60  at   18.00.   1,080 

100  at   22.50.   2,250 

130  at   22.50.  2,925 


Expenses. 


1680  00 

750  00 

850  00 

1,100  00 

1,500  00 


Bank  ao- 
oonnt. 


$1, 120  00 

600  00 

230  00 

1,150  00 

1,425  00 


4,525  00 


Valne  of  stock (18,477  50 

Valne  of  ranch,  horses,  &c 1,000  00 

Bank  account *. 4,  .525  00 


Capital  invested 


24,002  50 
6,950  00 


Profit  in  five  years 17,052  .50 

In  the  above  table  we  have  added  $500  to  the  valne  of  the  ranch,  horses,  &;c.,  at  the 
end  of  the  five  years,  which  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  money  charged  to  **  expenses''  which 
went  for  the  purchase  of  additional  horses.  The  increase  of  cattle  has  been  reckoned 
at  85  per  cent.,  allowing  5  per  cent,  of  loss  from  natural  causes  in  young  stock.  The 
improvement  in  the  stock  bred  from  fine  bulls  has  been  reckoned  at  25  per  cent. 

While  the  cattle  business  is  generally  regarded  as  attended  with  less  risk  and  more 
certain  in  its  results,  many  claim  for  sheep  raising  a  larger  profit.  Our  observation — 
f^om  fourteen  years'  residence  in  New  Mexico  and  Color^o— is,  that  where  it  is  desired 
to  invest  a  large  capital  without  giving  a  close  personal  attention  to  the  business, 
cattle  would  1:^  preferable,  but  where  a  man  desires  to  invest  a  small  or  moderate  capi- 
tal in  either  business  and  give  it  his  whole  time,  more  money  and  Quicker  returns 
would  be  made  by  purchasing  sheep.  The  annual  wool  clip  is  a  timely,  certain,  and 
good  income  to  those  who  wish  to  invest  the  larger  part  of  their  capital  at  once. 

The  present  prices  of  sheep  and  wool  are  as  follows: 

Common  Mexican  ewes,  young fl  50 

Common  Mexican  wethers 1  25 

Graded  merino  ewes,  young $2  00  to  3  00 

Graded  wethers 2  00  to  3  00 

It  is  difficult  to  give  quotations  of  wool,  as  they  are  constantly  vailing:  prices  this 
year,  however,  have  been  from  15  cents  per  pound  for  the  lowest  grade  of  Mexican,  to 
24  cents  for  the  choicest  improved,  unwashed.  The  wool  clip  varies  from  2  to  6  pounds 
on  fiocks  of  ewes  and  wethers.  The  general  average  in  this  county  on  all  flocks  would 
be  :H  pounds.    The  net  increase  of  sheep  is  80  jier  oent. 

The  price  of  horses,  broke  to  saddle  or  harness,  varies  from  $40  for  the  ordinary 
stock  pony  to  f50  for  a  good  carriage  horse. 

The  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Lincoln  County  writes,  "the 
profits  on  stock  raising  are  50  per  cent.'^ 

VEGETABLE  YIELD. 


The  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Oolfax  County  states  as  follows: 

In  the  production  of  many  vegetables  this  county  excels,  especially  in  onions,  beets, 
and  cabbage.  Onions  were  g^wn  here  which  were  7  inches  in  diameter  and  weighed 
4  pounds  each,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  flavor  gives  them  peculiar  excellence.  Iririi 
potatoes  grow  remarkably  well  throughout  the  mountains,  400  bushels  to  the  acre 
liaving  b^n  frequently  raised,  and  200  bushels  is  an  average  crop;  these  potatoes  are 
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Tory  fine*  and  the  amount  of  potato  land  is  practically  unlimited.  Cabbages  have 
been  grown  at  Cimarron  which  weighed  from  30  to  37  pounds.  A  pumpkin  grown  on 
l^e  Vermejo  weighed  80  pounds. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  whole  Territory,  except 
aa  to  potatoes,  which  are  generally  confined  to  mountain  parks. 

FRUITS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

The  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Bernalillo  County,  says: 

Until  within  a  few  years  but  slight  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  part  of  the  val- 
ley to  the  culture  of  fine  tree  fruits.  Small  Joly  and  October  apples,  red  (wild)  plums, 
fair  pears,  good  peaches,  excellent  apricots,  and  enormous  <][uinces  have  been  raised 
successfully  by  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  from  time  immemorial ;  also  by  the 
Indians  of  several  of  the  pueblos.  Experience  has  proven  that  the  finest  apples  and 
pears  can  be  raised  in  this  locality  by  grafting  into  the  native  stock ;  and  my  advice, 
were  it  worth  a<iything,  would  be  to  any  one  contemplating  the  planting  of  an  or- 
chard to  set  out  the  stock  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  second  vear  cut  of  near  the 
ground  and  graft  into  it  with  scions  from  fruit-bearlne  trees  of  the  varieties  desired. 

In  this  way  fruit-bearing  trees  can  be  secured  mncn  sooner  than  by  planting,  the 
standard  or  dwarf  tree  from  the  eastern  nurseries.  Trees  grafted  as  stated,  need  tying 
to  stakes  for  the  first  two  years,  to  protect  them  from  the  nigh  winds  prevailing  in  the 
spring  months ;  and  all  fruit  trees  on  account  of  these  winds  should  be  pruned  down 
and  the  branches  kept  as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  I  have  known  trees  grafted 
near  the  ground  in  April  to  7  seven  feet  in  height  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  same 
year,  and  the  stem  just  above  the  graft  bulb  to  mcrease  from  the  ordinary  size  of  an 
apple  scion  to  1}  inches  in  diameter.  All  fruit  trees  are  healthy  in  this  valley  if  prop- 
erly cared  for,  and  yield  enormously.  The  apricot  and  x>each,  blossoming  so  early  in 
the  season,  are  uncertain  crops,  but  the  other  tree  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  al- 
most sure.  In  the  lower  valley  the  fig  and  almond  do  well,  and  as  far  ndtrth  as  Valen- 
cia I  have  known  fair  crops  to  be  rai^. 

NURSERIES  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

Nurseries  are  needed  in  this  portion  of  the  valley,  and  no  legitimate  business  would 
yield  better  financial  results.  In  theiu  should  be  raised  for  sale,  not  only  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  and  shrubs,  but  also  a  good  assortment  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
for  shade  purposes.  Though  but  few  countries  need  shade  trees  more  than  New  Mex- 
ico, scarcely  any  have  less.  Its  chief  reliance  is  the  cottonwood,  wliich,  though  a 
rapid  grower,  is  not  desirable  near  a  residence  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  inevi- 
table caterpillar  breeds  in  its  branches.  The  ailantus  does  well  and  I  should  sui)po8e 
the  catalpa  and  silver-leaved  maple  would  also. 

THE  FRUIT-TREE  BELT. 

In  th^  belt  may  be  included,  not  only  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos,  but 
also  the  higher  lands  on  either  side,  and  an  extensive  range  to  the  north  of  this  county. 
I  remember  that  when  the  peach  crop  failed  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  (in  1869, 1  think) 
the  only  peaches  we  got  that  year  were  from  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Jemes,  which  has 
an  altitude  several  thousand  feet  greater  than  Albuquerque  and  is  about  40  miles  far- 
ther north.  Most  exceUent  apples  are  raised  at  Santa  F^,  and  could  be,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  many  of  the  valleys  in  the  mountains  to  the  east,  west,  and  north  of  us. 

WOOL  AND  CATTLE  PRODUCTS. 

In  a  carefol  estimate  based  upon  railway  shipments,  and  from  inqui- 
ries made  at  the  centers  of  the  wool  trade  in  1879,  by  Maj.  T.  B.  Brooks, 
the  yield  of  wool  amounted  to  10,600,000  pounds,  produced  by  5,000,000 
sheep,  being  an  average  of  a  trifle  over  2  pounds  to  the  head.  The  value 
of  the  wool  in  local  markets  is  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound.  The  yield 
from  native  sheep  is  placed  at  1  pound  per  head,  and  from  thence  through 
half-breed  blooded  stock  and  up  to  fine  Oalifomian  merinos,  at  6  pounds 
per  head.  The  annual  increase  in  sheep  will  average  80  per-cent.,  worth 
on  the  ground  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
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The  number  of  cattle  in  tbe  Territory  is  estimated  at  500,000  head, 
yielding  for  market  about  90,000  head  annually,  worth  on  the  ground 
£:om  $12  to  $20  per  head. 

The  marginal  value  on  stock  during  the  past  year,  by  reascms  of  abund- 
ant rains  and  good  pasturage,  may  with  safety  be  placed  at  20  per  cent, 
advance  on  above  figures. 

The  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  will  greatly  ^ihance 
the  profits,  and  this  fact  has  become  so  apparent  that  it  is  believed  in  a 
short  time  the  cattle  and  sheep  will  equal  those  of  the  best  grazing  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

HOBSES. 

Horses  in  New  Mexico  are  strong  and  healthy.  Though  smaU  in  si^e, 
they  are  better  adapted  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  country  than  large 
•ones.  The  grasses  are  niitritious,  and  horses  thrive  on  them  as  well  or 
better  than  they  do  upon  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky.  They  are  numer- 
ous throughout  all  portions  of  the  Territory,  but  I  have  no  sufiicient  data 
from  which  to  ^estimate  their  number;  the  proportion  of  horses  to  the 
number  of  people  is  nmch  larger  than  in  other  countries.  They  can  be 
4iheaply  raisedi  as  they  can  subsist  the  entire  year  by  grazing. 

THE  PUBLIC  LAia)8. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  public 
lands  are  well  adapted  in  a  country  like  New  Mexico  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  a  monopoly  ht  stock  raising.  The  Territory  suffers 
most  from  a  want  of  permanent  water.  There  are  in  many  places  small 
streams  and  springs,  which  supply  water  to  large  numbers  of  stock. 
These  are  located  under  the  homestead  laws,  or  otherwise  obtained,  and 
the  lands  for  miles  around  are  valueless  to  others.  The  owners  of  the 
water  have  the  benefit  of  the  pasturage  of  large  tracts,  which  belong 
to  the  government,  without  cost.  If  the  policy  were  so  changed,  that 
larger  bodies  of  land,  which  include  water,  could  be  disposed  of,  the 
government  might  derive  some  reveime,  and  a  monopoly  of  mammoth 
proportions  woi3d  be  prevented. 

The  existing  laws  thwart  th^  own  purpose  (which  is  to  distribute 
lands  among  the  people  to  the  fullest  extent  possible)  in  all  this  dry 
tind  mountainous  region.  Their  practical  operation  is  to  reinstate  the 
•Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grant  system — those  manorial  estates  which 
have  excluded  the  poor  from  the  possession  of  landed  property,  and 
cursed  so  many  countries*  • 

TIMBER. 

Timber  abounds  iu  -snfficient  quantities  for  local  purposes,  and  with 
eare  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  and  the  cutting  of  timber  by  rail- 
road companies  and  others,  the  supply  for  home  consumption  would 
hold  out  indefinitely.  The  timber  consists  of  pine,  cedan  and  pinon ; 
the  latter  si)ecially  valuable  for  fire- wood.  Ash,  oak,  maple,  and  black 
walnut  are  found  in  sections. 

A  SANITAEmir. 

That  the  Territory  has  superior  sanitary  advantages  as  represented 
in  high  altitude,  equable  temperature,  dry  atmosphere^  generous  sun- 
shine^ and  mineral  and  hot  springs  is  apparent. 
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Pulmonary  sufferers  generally  experience  speedy  relief,  if  tbe  disease 
is  not  too  far  advanced  when  the  patient  seeks  the  benefits.  Frequently 
even  aggravated  cases  in  consumption  have  received  relief  and  cure. 
The  journey  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  should  be  by  easy  approadies,  and 
plenty  of  outdoiw  exercise  should  be  taken,  as  the  advantages  of  open 
air  on  the  plains,  as  experienced  in  travel  and  camp  life,  are  plain. 

Asthma,  as  a  rule,  is  not  benefited,  although,  when  dex>endent  on 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  cured. 

Rheumatism,  cutaneous^  and  venereal  diseases  experience  speedy  relief 
by  bathing  in  the  hot  springs,  or  drinking  their  waters. 

Sunstroke,  it  is  said,  was  never  known  in  the  Territory ;  this  by  rea- 
son of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Heart  diseases  and  nervous  complaints,  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
rarefied  atmosphere.  In  the  mountainous  and  more  humid  sections, 
rheumatism  is  aggravated:  the  lower  and  sunny  regions  benefit  that 
complaint. 

Along  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  malarial  diseases  have  appeared  peri- 
odically. The  first  known  was  in  1821,  and  since  respectively  in  1857, 
1877,  and  again  in  a  milder  form  during  the  past  year. 


COMPARATIVE  DEATH-RATE. 

The  comparative  death-rate  as  given  in  the  census  reports  of  1800 
and  1870,  makes  New  England  25  to  Minnesota  14,  the  Southern  States 
6,  and  New  Mexico  3. 

Medical  statistics  of  the  Ilnited  States  Army  from  1849  to  1854,  show 
the  following  as  to  diseases  of  respiratory  system :  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  regions,  about  the  great  lakes  exhibit  the  largest  ratio, 
and  Florida.  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  the  smallest,  being  in  the  ratio  of 
cases  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  New  England,  4.8 ;  New  York  Harbor, 
5.9 ;  Great  Lakes,  4.5 ;  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  2.3 ;  Gulf  coast  of 
Florida,  6.9;  Texas,  southern  frontier,  4.0 ;  Texas,  western  frontier,  3.9 ; 
New  Mexico.  1.3. 

Surgeon-General  Hammond  says  "New  Mexico  is  by  far  the  most  fa- 
vorable residence  in  the  United  States  for  those  predisposed  to  or  af- 
fected with  phthisis.'^ 

The  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  a  large  amount  of 
ozone  and  tiie  altitude  above  sea-level.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  any 
system  of  artificial  sewerage,  the  people  are  extremely  healthy;  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  good  natural  drainage,  and  the  cleansing  oc- 
casioned by  heavy  and  copious  showers  in  the  rainy  season,  will  not  al- 
low diseases  to  gain  strength  and  spread. 


CLIMATE. 

The  relative  humidity  ranges  a  large  percentage  below  that  of  the 
Atlantic  or  Middle  States.  The  climate  is  equable^  sudden  thermomet- 
rical  changes  not  often  occurring.  The  rainy  season  extends  from  about 
the  15th  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October.  Snow  falls  mostly  in  Decem- 
ber, February,  and  March.  Winds  do  not  attain  the  velocity  or  pressure 
of  those  prevalent  in  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  States.  The  percentage 
of  cloudy  and  rainy  days  is  small  when  compared  with  almost  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States* 
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The  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  is  cited  as  bxl  average  year. 
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Thns  far  tlie  amount  of  rain  for  the  year  1881  (mne  months)  has  been 
at  Santa  F6  16.45  inches,  which  is  much  above  the  average,  and  at  that 
ratio  the  rainfeJl  for  the  year  will  exceed  21  inches.  These  copious  rains 
have  benefited  agriculture  and  pastoral  interests  materially. 

HOT  SPSINCM 

are  niimerous.  The  Jemes  Hot  Springs,  in  Bernalillo  County,  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable,  and  are  easSy  reached  from  Santa  F^  or  Ber- 
nalillo. Joseph's  Hot  Springs,  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  are  easily  reached 
from  Santa  F6  by  rail  and  coach. 

The  hot  springs  in  San  Miguel  County,  are  6  mOes  from  Las  Vegas. 

The  Ojos  Caliente,  in  Socorro  County,  are  65  miles  from  Fort  Craig. 

Hudson's  Hot  Springs,  in  Grant  County,  are  25  miles  from  Deming,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad.  All  these  springs  have 
a  high  reputation  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  are  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  best  upon  the  continent. 

BELiaiON. 

The  following  is  from  the  pamphlet  of  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Ritch,  secretary 
of  Xew  Mexico,  "  on  the  resources  of  New  Mexico" : 

BEUGION. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  largely  Roman  Catholic.  The  TerritorV)  with  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  Territory  of  AnzoxiA,  constitute  an  arohepiscopal  see  or  province  of 
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this  faith,  with  Santa  F^  as  the  metropolis,  and  his  grace,  the  Most  Rev.  John  B.  Lamy 
as  primate.  The  Jesuits  as  an  organization  are  represented  in  considerable  force,  hav- 
ing a  provincial  of  the  order  on  the  ground.  The  Christian  Brothers,  the  Sisters  of 
Lorretto,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  are  likewise  represented  in  considerable  force.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  a  large  force  of  priests.  Prostestant  denominations  are  represented  by 
the  Episcopals  in  a  new  missionary  jurisdiction  including  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
with  the  Right  Rev.  George  Kelly  Dunlop  as  primate,  residing  at  Santa  ¥6  and  hav- 
ing three  clergymen  in  the  jurisdiction. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  are  represented  in  the  principal  towna  by  »  dozen 
or  more  clergymen  each  and  communicants  to  the  number  of  300  each,  and  probably 
five  times  as  many  more  in  sympathy  with  them  if  not  all  attendants  at  church.  The 
Baptists  and  Congregat ion alists  have  each  a  conple  of  clergymen  on  the  ground,  and 
bid  fair  to  become  permanent.  The  Mormons  have  also  gained  a  foothold  on  its 
domain. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  country  where  population  is  sparse  it  is  not  unusual  that  j9chools 
are  neglected.  This  Territory,  until  within  the  last  twelve  months,  has 
been  remote  from  the  densely  populated  and  highly  developed  sections 
of  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
rapid  transit  by  railroad.  The  masses  of  the  people  have  been  poor,  and 
only  the  few  have  been  enabled  to  send  their  children  away  for  instruc- 
tion. Education  therefore  has  been  partial,  and  the  absence  of  libraries 
and  newspapers  has  left  the  masses  of  the  people  less  intelligent  than 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  who  have  been  favored  with  better 
advantages. 

From  tii^e  to  time  the  legislature  has  passed  acts  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  from  them  can  be  drawn  by  a  person  disposed  to  liberally  con- 
strue statutes  in  favor  of  schools  a  respectable  system.  There  are  a 
good  many  defects,  however,  to  be  remedied,  and  yet  there  are  some 
excellent  features. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  five  months  of  the  year,  and  the  law  con- 
templates that  schools  shall  be  open  for  all  children,  without  regard  to 
religious  creed,  nativity,  or  condition. 

One-fourth  of  the  taxes  raised  in  the  several  counties  is  set  apart  for 
school  purposes.  The  machinery  of  the  school  system  is  not  very  com- 
plete, but  the  chief  trouble  lies  in  neglect  to  execute  the  law.  In  some 
localities  it  is  not  executed  at  all,  and  in  others  but  indifferently,  al- 
though more  or  less  money  is  collected  for  school  purposes  in  every  lo- 
cality. There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prosperous  schools 
very  hard  to  overcome;  they  are,  scattered  population,  except  in  the 
towns,  and  the  prevalence  of  two  languages  among  the  people.  Only  a 
few  of  the  natives  can  understand  or  speak  the  English  language,  and 
the  same  is  true  as  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  have  immigrated  since  the 
aequisition  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  language.  It  is 
desirable  that  in  every  nation  there  should  be  homogeneity  of  langna^e^ 
and  it  may  be  wise  to  require  the  teaching  of  the  prevailing  language 
in  all  the  schools.  Yet,  to  adopt  such  a  rule  here,  would  prevent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  children  from  being  educated  in  the  public  schools.  The 
disposition  to  encourage  education  is  creditable,  as  judged  by  the  laws 
on  the  subject,  from  the  faet  that  there  are  a  good  many  fiourishing 
private  schools  in  the  Territory  and  from  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people.  This  feeling  is  rapidly  growing,  and  the  influx  of  intelligent 
and  enterprising  people  will  give  it  a  greater  impetus.  Intelligence  is 
becoming  more  general  through  the  agency  of  newspapers,  which  are 
now  established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  many  of  them  are  entitled 
to  great  respect  for  ability  and  enterprise.  As  a  Territory  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  pupilage,  preparatory  to  assuming  the  position  of  a  State,  it 
may  he  wise  for  Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  schools  so  far  aa  to 
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see  that  the  trae  American  idea,  that  the  system  shall  give  ample  and 
equal  advantages  to  all  classes,  be  carried  out,  and  that  such  system  be 
maintained,  whenever  necessity  seems  to  demand  it,  by  contributions 
from  the  national  resources  or  the  imposition  of  a  sufficient  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  Territory. 

laAND  GRANTS. 

New  Mexico  seems  to  have  been  well  covered  with  grants  of  land,  real 
or  pretended,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  gov- 
ernments. The  lands  embraced  in  these,  having  been  withdrawn  from 
entry  and  sale,  are  effectually  in  mortmain  until  the  questions  as  to  their 
validity  are  finally  settled.  Title  to  these  lands  is  uncertain,  and  thiur 
settlement  and  development  are  prevented  to  a  great  extent.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  claims  are  .unconfirmed,  and  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  procure  their  confirmation.  Charges  of  fraud  and  crime  are 
made  as  to  some  that  are  confirmed,  such  as  forgery  of  papers,  perjury, 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  false  and  erroneous  surveys.  This  fact  ana 
the  lapse  of  time  challenge  the  utmost  scrutiny  into  those  which  may  be 
presented  in  the  future.  It  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  if  an  early 
day  could  be  set  when  the  land- grant  incubus  should  be  entirely  removed 
from  this  Territory.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  violate  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Bidalgo  if  a  time  were  fixed  within 
which  applications  for  confirmations  should  be  made,  and  if  not  made 
within  such  period,  that  they  be  forever  prescribed. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  period  be  short  and  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  last  act  relating  to  the  confirmation  of  grants  in  Louisiana  and 
Missouri,  which  was  three  years. 

ROUTES  OF  i;ravel. 

New  Mexico  is  easily  reached  from  the  Missouri  River  by  the  Atehi- 
son,  Tox)eka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  through  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
Baton  Pass,  by  the  Kansas,  Pacific  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
railroads  to  Trinidad,  there  connecting  with  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  ¥6  Railroad,  or  to  Conejos,  continuing  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4  railroads  ena- 
ble the  California  travel  to  reach  New  Mexico  from  the  West.  From  Rin- 
con  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railroad  transports  passengers 
and  freights  to  Texas.  Within  three  months  people  from  the  South  will 
be  able  to  reach  this  Territory  through  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  three  days 
over  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
should  be  taken  to  Fort  Wingate  or  Northeastern  Arizona. 

The  Territory  is  also  easily  reached  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver 
Pacific,  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads  via  Omaha,  Cheyenne, 
Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Antonio. 

Before  concluding  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  the  Hon.  W^illiam  G.  Rich,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  for  furnishing 
much  of  the  data  for  it,  and  for  valuable  suggestions,  and  to  Capt.  Max 
Frost,  adjutant-general  of  the  Territory,  for  important  aid.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  been  long  residents,  and  have  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  subjects  embraced  herein. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LIONEL  A.  SHELDON, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washington^  D.  0. 
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this  faith,  with  Santa  F^  as  the  metropolis,  and  his  grace,  the  Most  Rev.  John  B.  Lamy 
as  primate.  The  Jesuits  as  an  orp;auization  are  represented  in  considerable  force,  hav- 
ing a  provincial  of  the  order  on  the  ground.  The  Christian  Brothers,  the  Sisters  of 
Lorretto,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  are  likewise  represented  in  considerable  force.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  a  large  force  of  priests.  Prostestant  denominations  are  represented  by 
the  Episcopals  in  a  new  missionary  jurisdiction  including  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
with  the  Right  Rev.  George  Kelly  Dunlop  as  primate,  residing  at  Santa  F^  and  hav- 
ing three  clergymen  in  the  jurisdiction. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  are  represented  in  the  principal  towns  by  a  dozen 
or  more  clergymen  each  and  communicants  to  the  number  of  300  each,  and  probably 
five  times  as  many  more  in  sympathy  with  them  if  not  all  attendants  at  church.  The 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  have  each  a  couple  of  clergymen  on  the  ground,  and 
bid  fair  to  become  permanent.  The  Mormons  have  also  gained  a  foothold  on  its 
domain. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  country  where  population  is  sparse  it  is  not  unusual  that  schools 
are  neglected.  This  Territory,  until  within  the  last  twelve  months,  haa 
been  remote  from  the  densely  populated  and  highly  developed  sections 
of  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
rapid  transit  by  railroad.  The  masses  of  the  people  have  been  poor,  and 
only  the  few  have  been  enabled  to  send  their  children  away  for  instruc- 
tion. Education  therefore  has  been  partial,  and  the  absence  of  libraries 
and  newspapers  has  left  the  masses  of  the  people  less  intelligent  than 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  who  have  been  favored  with  better 
advantages. 

From  tiiqe  to  time  the  legislature  has  passed  acts  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  from  them  can  be  drawn  by  a  person  disposed  to  liberally  con- 
strue statutes  in  favor  of  schools  a  respectable  system.  There  are  a 
good  many  defects,  however,  to  be  remedied,  and  yet  there  are  some 
excellent  features. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  five  months  of  the  year,  and  the  law  con- 
templates that  schools  shall  be  open  for  all  children,  without  regard  to 
religious  creed,  nativity,  or  condition. 

One-fourth  of  the  taxes  raised  in  the  several  counties  is  set  apart  for 
school  purposes.  The  machinery  of  the  school  system  is  not  very  com- 
plete, but  the  chief  trouble  lies  in  neglect  to  execute  the  law.  In  some 
localities  it  is  not  executed  at  all,  and  in  others  but  indifterently,  al- 
though more  or  less  money  is  collected  for  school  purposes  in  every  lo- 
cality. There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prosperous  schools 
very  hard  to  overcome;  they  are,  scattered  population,  except  in  the 
towDS,  and  the  prevalence  of  two  languages  among  the  people.  Only  a 
few  of  the  natives  can  understand  or  speak  the  English  language,  and 
the  same  is  true  as  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  have  immigrated  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  language.  It  is 
desirable  that  in  every  nation  there  should  be  homogeneity  of  language, 
and  it  may  be  wise  to  require  the  teaching  of  the  prevailing  language 
in  all  the  schools.  Yet,  to  adopt  such  a  rule  here,  would  prevent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  children  from  being  educated  in  the  public  schools.  The 
disposition  to  encourage  education  is  creditable,  as  judged  by  the  laws 
on  the  subject,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  a  good  many  flourishing 
private  schools  in  the  Territory  and  from  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people.  This  feeling  is  rapidly  growing,  and  the  influx  of  intelligent 
and  enterprising  people  will  give  it  a  greater  impetus.  Intelligence  is 
becoming  more  general  through  the  agency  of  newspapers,  which  are 
now  established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  many  of  them  are  entitled 
to  great  respect  for  ability  and  enterprise.  As  a  Territory  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  pupilage,  preparatory  to  assuming  the  position  of  a  State,  it 
may  be  wise  for  Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  schools  so  far  as  to 
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see  that  the  true  American  idea,  that  the  system  shall  give  ample  and 
equal  advantages  to  all  classes,  be  carried  out,  and  that  such  system  be 
maintained,  whenever  necessity  seems  to  demand  it,  by  contributions 
from  the  national  resources  or  the  imposition  of  a  sufficient  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  Territory. 

LAND  GRANTS. 

Few  Mexico  seems  to  have  been  well  covered  with  grants  of  land,  real 
or  pretended,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  gov- 
ernments. The  lands  embraced  in  these,  having  been  withdrawn  from 
entry  and  sale,  are  effectually  in  mortmain  until  the  questions  as  to  their 
validity  are  finally  settled.  Title  to  these  lands  is  uncertain,  and  their 
settlement  and  development  are  prevented  to  a  great  extent.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  claims  are  .unconfirmed,  and  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  procure  their  confirmation.  Charges  of  fraud  and  crime  are 
made  as  to  some  that  are  confirmed,  su€h  as  forgery  of  papers,  perjury, 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  false  and  erroneous  surveys.  This  fact  ana 
the  lapse  of  time  challenge  the  utmost  scrutiny  into  those  which  may  be 
presented  in  the  future.  It  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  if  an  early 
day  could  be  set  when  the  land-grant  incubus  should  be  entirely  removed 
from  this  Territory.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  violate  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  if  a  time  were  fixed  within 
which  applications  for  confirmations  should  be  made,  and  if  not  made 
within  such  period,  that  they  be  forever  prescribed. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  period  be  short  and  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  last  act  relating  to  the  confirmation  of  grants  in  Louisiana  and 
Missouri,  which  was  three  years. 

ROUTES  OP  :^RAVEL. 

New  Mexico  is  easily  reached  from  the  Missouri  River  by  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  through  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
Raton  Pass,  by  the  Kansas,  Pacific  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
railroads  to  Trinidad,  there  connecting  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F^  Railroad,  or  to  Conejos,  continuing  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa  ¥6  railroads  ena- 
ble the  California  travel  to  reach  New  Mexico  from  the  West.  From  Rin- 
con  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railroad  transports  passengers 
and  freights  to  Texas.  Within  three  months  people  from  the  South  will 
be  able  to  reach  this  Territory  through  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  three  days 
over  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
should  be  taken  to  Fort  Wingate  or  Northeastern  Arizona. 

The  Territory  is  also  easily  reached  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver 
Pacific,  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads  via  Omaha,  Cheyenne, 
Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Antonio. 

Before  concluding  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  the  Hon.  William  G.  Rich,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  for  furnishing 
much  of  the  data  for  it,  and  for  valuable  suggestions,  and  to  Capt.  Max 
Frost,  adjutant-general  of  the  Territory,  for  important  aid.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  been  long  residents,  and  have  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  subjects  embraced  herein. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LIONEL  A.  SHELDON, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HEPORT. 


Wyoming  Tereitory, 

Executive  Department, 
Cheyenncj  November  — ,  1881. 

Sib  :  Eesponding  to  your  request  of  September  19  for  a  quite  full  re- 
port of  the  resources,  development,  condition,  and  special  needs  of  this 
Territory,  I  have  to  express  my  regret  that,  owing  to  certain  important 
explorations  already  planned  and  entered  upon,  which  occupied  a  longer 
time  than  had  been  allotted  to  them,  compliance  is  of  necessity  both  less 
full  and  less  prompt  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Proceeding 
now  with  such  dispatch  as  the  circumstances  permit,  and  taking  war- 
rant from  your  communication  of  October  4th,  in  which  assurance  was 
given  that,  in  order  to  the  desired  completeness,  the  introduction  of  mat- 
ter embvaced  in  former  reports  will  be  altogether  proper,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following,  based  almost  wholly  ui)on  my  own  per- 
sonal investigations: 

!•    BESOURCES  OP  WYOMING. 

With  the  little  time  that  remains  to  me,  I  can  hardly  do  better  than 
to  repeat  substantially  what  was  said  under  this  general  head  in  my  first 
report,  submitted  in  1878. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  lying  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-tifth  parallels  of  latitude 
and  between  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  and  the  one  hundred  and  ele- 
venth meridians  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  It  has  an  area  of 
very  nearly  100,000  square  miles  (more  exactly  speaking,  97,883) — as 
great  as  the  areas  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  combined, 
or  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  New  England. 
Geographically  speaking,  it  is  a  region  of  plains  and  mountains  in  alter- 
nation, with  numerous  streams  of  water  traversing  it  in  every  direction. 

While  the  eastern  portion  belongs  to  that  vast  division  of  the  West 
known  a«  tlie  Plains,  being  a  continuation  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska, 
much  the  larger  proportion,  indeed  nine*-tenths  of  the  whole  area,  lies 
within  the  R^ky  Mountain  region.  This,  however,  conveys  a  very  in- 
correct idea  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  Territory.  For,  strictly 
speaking,  the  whole  Territory  is  a  region  of  vast  phxins,  relieved  by 
numerous  broken  and  detached  ranges  and  spurs  of  mountains. 

Commencing  at  the  southeast  comer — the  part  first  touched  by  the 
Pacific  Railway — ^we  first  encounter  the  Laramie  Range,  which  extends 
in  a  northwesterly  course  nearly  200  miles.  It  is  this  range  of  mount- 
ains that  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  an  elevation  of 
8,242  feet,  and  which  has  its  culmination  in  Laramie  Peak,  near  ito  north- 
em  extremity.*  Its  width,  with  straggling  flanks  and  spurs,  varies 
from  15  miles  to  40. 

Proceeding  westward,  along  the  southern  boundary,  after  crossing 
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the  southern  portion  of  Laramie  Plains,  we  next  come  to  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains,  which  project  into  Wyoming  about  60  miles  and  have 
a  lateral  extent  about  half  as  great.  Crossing  the  valley  of  the  North 
Platte,  which,  with  its  little  tributaries,  occupies  a  breadth  of  10  or  15 
miles,  we  come  now  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  so 
called — a  chain  consisting  of  an  almost  continuous,  but,  nevertheless, 
broken,  series  of  ranges  extending  thence  through  Wyoming  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  into  Montana  and  the  British  possessions.  Straggling 
portions  of  these  mountains  are  interrupted  by  streams  of  water,  some 
of  which  are  tributary  to  the  Platte  and  flow  eastward,  finding  their 
final  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  others  are  tributaries  of  Green 
River  and  flow  westward  and  southward  into  the  Colorado,  and  finally 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Beyond  the  broad  valley  of  Green  River,  which 
has  a  southeasterly  course  through  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  crosses  the  Colorado  line  exactly  where  that  State  cor- 
ners on  Wyoming  and  Utah,  five  degrees  of  longitude  west  from  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  Wyoming,  we  touch  the  northern  edge  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains  and  the  Bear  River  Mountains,  which  also  lie  mainly  in  Utah 
but  extend  northwesterly  into  Idaho. 

Retorriing  now  to  the  western  base  of  the  Laramie  Range,  and  tracing 
a  course  westward  and  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  after  crossing 
the  Laramie  Plains,  nearly  100  miles  in  breadth,  an  east  and  we6t  range 
of  mountains  is  found,  which,  constituting  the  southern  wall  of  the  Sweet- 
water Valley,  deserves  to  be  called  the  Sweetwater  Mountains,  hut 
which,  in  fact,  bears  several  names,  to  wit^  Sweetwater,  Seminole,  and 
Ferris.  They  are  not  more  than  3  to  15  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  including  the  elevated  plateaus  between  their  scattered  spurs; 
but  in  length  they  stretch  across  three  degrees  of  longitude.  Beyond 
their  western  extremity  is  an  open  and  somewhat  broken  country,  60  to 
70  miles  across,  being  the  valley  of  Green  River.  West  of  this,  and 
bounding  it,  are  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  part  of  an  extensive  north 
and  south  range,  belonging  mainly  to  Idaho,  but  lapping  over  upon  the 
western  border  of  Wyoming  perhaps  40  miles  for  a  distance  north  and 
south  of  over  100  miles. 

"Returning  again  to  the  eastern  boundary,  and  sweeping  across  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  Territory  even  to  the  northern  boundary,  we 
find,  first,  the  Black  Hills,  about  one- third  of  which  lie  on  the  Wyoming 
side  of  the  Dakota  line,  and,  together  with  the  Little  Missouri  and  the 
Wolf  Mountains,  both  of  which  are  north  and  south  ranges  of  high 
hills,  occupy  much  of  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  Territory.  Passing 
westward  over  the  beautiful  valley's  watered  by  the  Powder  and  its 
tributaries,  occupying  a  breadth  of  50  to  100  miles,  we  come  to  that 
magnificent  range  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  a  range  30  to  50  miles  in 
breadth,  and  having  a  length  of  nearly  150  miles  in  Wyoming.  Beyond 
flows  the  Big  Horn  River,  having  a  coarse  nearly  due  north  in  general 
terms,  and,  with  its  tributaries  from  the  west,  occupying  a  north  and 
south  basin  50  to  100  miles  in  width.  Beyond  and  southwest  of  this 
belt  are  found  the  Owl  Creek,  Rattlesnake,  and  Wind  River  Monn^ 
ains:  the  last  named  being  the  most  extensive,  and  having  a  direction 
soutneast  and  northwest  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  general,  of  whose  main  chain  it  forms  a  part,  and  extending  from  near 
the  western  end  of  the  Sweetwater  Range  a  distance  of  some  200  miles 
into  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  West  of  this  lie  the  upi)er  basins 
of  the  Green  and  Snake  Rivers:  the  two  being  separated  by  short 
east-andwi st  spurs  known  as  tne  Gros  Ventres  and  the  Wyoming 
Mountains,  connecting  the  Wind  River  Range  with  the  Waaatch,  already 
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referred  to  as  constituting  for  about  100  miles  the  western  wall  of  the 
Territory. 

^^  It  will  appear  from  this  general  description  of  the  position,  course,  and 
extent  of  mountain  ranges,  that  ^ey  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
Territory,  leaving  large  areas  of  valley  and  plaiu.  As  the  plains  them- 
selves have  an  average  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  many  of  the  higher  peaks  have  a  great  elevation. 
But  few  accurate  measurements  have  been  made,  but  it  is  known  that 
Laramie  Peak  in  the  Laramie  Bange,  the  Snow  Eange  in  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains,  Emmons'  Peak  in  the  Uintas,  Fremont's  Peak  in  the 
Wind  Biver  Kange,  and  Cloud  Peak  in  the  Big  Horn  chain,  have  an 
altitude  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet" ' 

The  Territory  is  thus,  in  general  terms,  a  vast  expanse  of  undulating 
plains,  rising,  some  very  gradually  and  others  abruptly  and  irregularly, 
into  mountain  ranges  having  a  northwesterly  and  southeasterly  course, 
and  marked  here  and  there  by  elevated  spioes  and  lofty  peaks;  the  in- 
tervening lower  levels  being  broadly  grooved  or  deeply  furrowed  in 
every  possible  direction  by  many  important  rivers,  with  their  numberless 
tributaries. 

Viewing  the  Territory  still  more  broadly,  we  find  lying  within  its  east 
and  west  boundaries  portions  of  some  important  ranges  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  all  having  the  same  general  direction,  to  wit:  first,  the  Black 
Hills,  in  the  northeast  comer — which,  however,  requires  some  license  of 
speech  to  call  it  a  range,  as  it  is  rather  a  cluster  of  low  mountains  slop- 
ing down  to  the  southward  into  the  upland  of  Northwestern  Nebraska, 
and  cut  ofl:  on  the  north  by  the  plains  and  valleys  intervening  between 
the  Little  Missouri  and  the  Powder  Bivers,  although  resumed  again 
under  the  name  of  Powder  Mountains :  secondly,  the  range  made  up, 
with  like  important  interruptions,  of  the  Laramie  and  Big  Horn  Banges; 
thirdly,  the  broken  and  scattered  mountains  known  as  Snow,  Elk,  Sem- 
inole, and  Battlesnake,  which,  taken  together,  have  the  same  general 
course;  and  fourthly,  the  range  composed  of  the  Wind  Biver,  Sweet- 
water, and  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  and  constituting  the  backbone  of 
the  great  Bocky  Mountain  range  in  general. 

The  Bear  Biver  Mountains,  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Territory, 
with  the  Tetons,  farther  north  and  lying  on  the  very  boundary,  might 
almost  be  said  to  form  a  fifth  parallel  range  were  it  not  that  they  have 
a  more  north  and  south  course  and  run  into  the  main  range  last  above 
mentioned,  thus  becoming  a  spur  thereof  rather  than  a  range  proper. 

Between  these  five  ranges  there  are  broad  expanses  of  plains,  valleys 
and  basins,  not  wholly  continuous  in  all  cases,  but  nearly  so,  since  oidy 
the  second  and  third  intervals  are  interrupted  by  transverse  spurs  of  any 
importance.  The  first  interval,  west  and  southwest  of  the  Black  Hills,  is 
75  to  100  miles  in  width;  consisting  of  a  plains  country  to  the  south- 
ward, with  the  Platte,  Cheyenne,  Belle  Fourche,  and  Ponca  Bivers  cross- 
ing it,  but  with  broken  elevations  known  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  Mount- 
ains at  its  noi-thern  extremity. 

The  second  interval  consists  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  the  plains  at  the 
head  of  Powder  Biver,  and  a  broad  region  considerably  broken,  but 
traversed  by  many  streams  immediately  west  of  the  Big  Horn  Bange. 

The  open  region  next  west  is  more  narrow  and  more  interrupted  by 
mountaiai  spurs  and  scattering  elevations  than  any  of  the  rest.  Still,  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte,  the  Sweetwater,  Beaver,  and  Wind 
Kivers  there  are  large  areas  of  tine  open  country. 

The  interval  between  the  Wind  Biver,  Sweetwater,  and  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  (northern  extension  of  the  Medicine  Bow  of  Colonuio  and 
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Wyoming)  on  the  east  and  the  Bear  and  Wasatch  Mountains  on  ths 
west  is  wedge-shaped,  being  over  a  hundred  miles  in  width  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  or  rather  at  the  base  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  which  form  that  boundary,  and  ending  in  a  blunt  point  at 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  I^ational  Park.  With  the 
exception  of  this  northern  extremity,  which  embraces  the  headwaters 
.  of  the  Snake  River  and  its  branches^  the  entire  region  is  traversed  by 
the  Green  River  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 

WATERS  OF  WYOMING. 

Perhaps  no  other  portion  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  is  so  well  watered.  Being  not  only  a  portion  of  the  continental 
divide,  and  hence  a  grand  watershed^  sending  many  streams  both  east- 
ward and  westward,  the  Territory  incloses  many  minor  sheds  affording 
drainage  in  every  other  direction.  Thus  the  central,  middle-eastern, 
and  southeastern  portions  are  remarkably  watered  and  drained  by  the 
North  Platte  and  its  great  affluents,  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie  and 
the  Sweetwater,  with  their  numberless  branches,  waters  which  at  length, 
after  flowing  first  in  a  northerly,  then  northeasterly,  then  southeasterly 
course,  fiuaUy  make  their  way  into  the  Missouri  through  Southeastern 
Nebraska;  Northeastern  Wyoming  by  the  Forks  of  the  Cheyenne, 
which,  embracing  the  Black  Hills,  empty  into  the  Missouri  within  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  and  by  the  Powder,  with  its  many  branches  flow- 
ing northeastward  into  the  Yellowstone ;  the  middle-northern  and  north- 
western portions,  by  the  Tongue,  Big  Horn,  Yellowstone,  and  Snake, 
which  make  their  way  through  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  respectively ;  the  southwestern  portions, 
by  the  Green  and  Bear  Rivers,  the  former  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  the  latter  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 

The  rivers  which  are  at  once  the  largest  and  most  important,  as  water- 
ing very  large  areas,  are  the  North  Platte,  Powder,  Green,  and  Big 
Horn. 

The  North  Platte  has  its  source  in  the  North  Park  of  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  It  flows  northward  nearly  150  miles,  to  where  it  receives 
another  considerable  stream,  the  Sweetwater,  whose  origin  is  in  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  and  whence,  by  a  grand  curve,  it  sweeps  northward 
around  the  head  of  the  Laramie  Range  past  Fort  Fetterman,  and  thence 
in  a  southeasterly  course  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  it  is  increased  by  the 
quite  large  and  beautiful  Laramie  (also  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado), 
and  finally  passes  out  into  Nebraska.  Its  entire  length  in  Wyoming 
cannot  be  less  than  400  miles,  and,  besides  the  large  tributaries  above 
named,  it  receives  scores  of  beautiful  little  streams  from  either  side,  the 
whole  system  watering  an  area  but  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  Territory.  The  Platte  and  all  its  branches  are  remarkably  clear 
and  sweet  waters. 

The  Green,  although  a  very  considerable  river,  with  a  deep  and  strong 
current,  has  fewer  important  branches,  and  waters  an  area  not  more  than 
half  as  large.  Still,  with  the  help  of  Bear  River  and  the  Snake,  it  drains 
and  supplies  the  southwestern  one-sixth  of  the  Territory.  The  streams 
here  mentioned  are  of  good  water,  but  one  or  two  of  the  small  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Green  are  strongly  alkaline ;  Bitter  Creek  (through 
whose  valley  the  railway  passes  for  a  considerable  distance)  notably  so. 

It  should  be  remarked  before  passing,  however,  that  the  channel  of 
the  Green  is  so  much  lower  than  the  great  body  of  the  lands  on  either 
side  that  the  area  which  can  be  watered  by  it  is  less  than  might  be  sup- 
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X>OBed,  less  than  I  bad  myself  supposed  prior  to  somewhat  extended 
observation. 

The  Big  Horn  is  a  splendid  river.  It  is  formed  at  its  head  by  the 
Wind,  Little  Wind,  and  Popo- Agie,  and  many  lesser  streams  which  flow 
ont  of  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains,  and  all  of  which  are  remarkably 
sweet  water.  Farther  down  to  the  northward  it  receives,  on  the  ea«t 
side,  from  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Badwater,  Painted  Bock  Creek, 
Shell  Creek,  and  the  Little  Horn ;  on  the  western  side,  and  from  the 
Shoshone  Mountains  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Owl  Creek, 
Gray  Bull,  and  Stinkingwater.  The  entire  area  thus  watered  is  perhaps 
one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 

The  Powder  River  has  its  origin  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  and  in  the  highlands  which  divide  its  headwaters  from 
the  little  streams  emptying  into  the  North  Platte  above  Fort  Fetter- 
man,  receiving  as  aflfluents  from  the  west  Willow  Creek,  Dry  Fork,  Crazy 
Woman,  and  Lodge  Pole.  Being  closely  flanked  by  mountains  on  the 
east,  it  receives  no  streams  from  that  side. 

GEOLOGICAL. 

Speaking  in  the  most  general  terms,  the  crests  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  indeed  the  masses  of  them,  are  composed  chiefly  of  feldspathic  gran- 
ite, syenite,  and  gneiss,  followed  on  their  downward  slopes  by  the  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  Carboniferous, Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  rocks; 
some  appearing  in  one  locality,  others  in  another,  according  to  extent 
of  upheaval  or  the  amount  of  erosive  action.  The  elevated  plains  are 
to  a  large  extent  Cretaceous,  overlaid  by  sandstones,  assumed  to  be 
Tertiary,  by  gravel,  and  drift.  Viewed  in  detail,  there  are,  of  course, 
various  exposures  resulting  from  as  many  and  various  geological  causes. 
Thus,  over  a  broad  stretch  of  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Laramie 
Bauge  we  find  the  suiface  overlaid  with  marls,  sands  or  sandstones,  and 
clays  of  what  is  known  as  the  White  Biver  group.  Sometimes  these 
rest  on  older  rocks  properly  intervening  between  them  and  the  granites, 
sometimes  directly  on  the  granites  themselves.  Crossing  over  this 
range,  we  have  all  along  exposures  of  the  Carboniferous  and  of  a  forma- 
tion between  them  and  the  granites,  and  resting  upon  the  latter  a  series 
of  fine  and  course  sandstones.  There  is  also  a  great  exposure  of  red 
sandstones  all  along  the  west  margin  oi  the  range — arock^  either  Trias- 
sic or  Jura^ic — while  at  several  points  there  are  outcroppmgs  of  Juras- 
sic limestones ;  and  again,  as  a  long  the  Laramie  and  Medicine  Bow 
Rivers,  of  Cretaceous  rocks. 

In  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are  extraor- 
dinary evidences  of  upheaval  Indeed,  as  Professor  Hayden  has  ob- 
served, there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rawlins,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  an  exposure  of  all  the  formations,  from  the  granites  to  the 
Cretaceous.  In  some  places  there  are  siliceous  rocks,  with  Carlxinifer- 
ous  limestone  superimposed;  in  others,  exposures  of  red  syenite,  with 
a  very  decided  dip  and  with  numbers  of  the  lower  Silurian  group  lying 
in  nearly  horizontal  positions  upon  it.  Bat  throughout  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  comparatively  modem  date,  the  Cretaceous,  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  Tertiary-  prevail,  with  but  exceptional  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  the 
primary  series. 

The  geology  of  Northwestern  Wyoming  is  in  general  quite  similar, 
except  that  there  appears  to  be  less  fi^uent  exposure  of  the  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

The  plateaus  east  and  west  of  the  Wind  River  Range  are  chiefly  Oar- 
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boniferous,  Triassic,  and  Jarassic.  The  elevated  plains,  thongh  mostly 
Creta<5eou8,  are  geoerally  overlaid  with  Tertiary  sands,  gravel,  and  drift 
So  likewise  in  the  basin  of  the  Sweetwater  and  of  the  Platte  below  their 
confluence;  while  the  granitic  rocks  (largely  feldspathic),  with  an  oc- 
casional show  of  trap  and  basalt,  form  the  crests  of  the  higher  ridges 
and  mountains  which  mark  the  physical  geography  of  that  region,  the 
more  recent  formations  occupy  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  sandstones 
more  especially  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  but  in  many  places  the 
limestones  also  come  to  the  surface,  not  unfrequently  of  a  quality  very 
suitable  for  economic  uses. 

Northeastern  Wyoming  is  not  very  materially  different  in  its  geologi- 
cal features  from  the  region  last  named.  There  are  several  ranges  of 
mountains  embraced,  as  before*  observed,  but  the  rock  formations  are 
not  peculiar.  Erosive  action  has  done  its  work  there  as  elsewhere  so 
eifectually,  that  what  were  once  ranges  of  mountains  between  the  Tongue 
and  Powder  Eivers  have  been  worn  down  to  what  are  now  only  high 
hills,  many  of  them  grassed  over  to  their  summits.  South  of  the  so- 
called  Wolf  Mountains,  and  throughout  that  whole  region  of  elevated 
plains  north  of  Fort  Laramie  and  between  the  Black  Hills  on  the  east 
and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  on  the  west,  eroded  sand  hills  and  lofty 
buttes  present  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  changes  wrought  since 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  which  once  occupied  this  region  of  plains 
and  washed  the  bases  of  the  mountains  above  named. 

SOILS. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  the  popular  impression  once 
common  concerning  the  sterility  of  this  vast  region  now  known  as  Wyo- 
ming, is  altogether  erroneous;  that  the  rock  formations,  underlying  its 
plains  and  lapping  upon  its  mountain  sides,  are  of  the  very  character 
to  produce  most  fertile  soils.  There  are  sandy  wastes  here  and  there, 
formed  by  the  weathering  down  of  an  occasional  sandy  elevation,  which 
cannot  be  made  productive;  and  there  are  likewise  valleys  and  plains 
in  whose  soil  there  is  too  much  of  alkaline  earth  to  admit  of  productive 
cultivation  without  the  washing  process  of  successive  irrigations,  but 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  Territory  is  covered  with  soils  unsar- 
passed  in  fertility.  Speaking  in  the  broadest  terms,  they  are  loam  in 
the  valleys  and  sandy  loam  on  the  plateaus  and  mountain  slopes.  Of 
this  subject  I  shall  have  more  to  say  under  the  head  of  agriculture. 

CLIMATE. 

Here,  again,  I  borrow  from  Report  for  1878: 

The  fact  that  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  is  there  a  region  so  high  as 
this  occupied  by  any  considerable  community  of  men  has  led  to  a  pre- 
judgment of  it  by  those  who,  knowing  its  altitude,  do  not  appreciate  the 
other  important  elements  which  help  to  determine  its  climatic  character. 

Kecalling  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Territory — the  northwest- 
erly trend  of  its  broken  and  scattered  mountains,  with  grand  gateways 
for  the  admission  of  Pacific  currents,  and  the  low  altitude  of  the  mount- 
ain ranges  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory — we  should 
be  prepared  to  deduce  a  climate  theoretically  quite  different  from  one 
based  on  altitude  and  latitude  alone.  That  latitude  itself  is  not  a  suffi* 
cient  criterion,  ony  one  may  readily  satisfy  himself  by  comparing:  the 
climates  of  Western  Europe  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  North 
America  on  the  same  parallels:  cold  New  England,  for  example,  with 
Spain  and  Italy;  rigorous  Newfoundland  with  sunny  France;  or  frozen 
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Labrador  with  warm  and  comfortable  Old  England.  The  explanation 
is  easy  when  we  take  into  account  the  configuration  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, with  the  contrary  influence  of  the  warm  northeasterly  currents  of 
wind  and  water  that  temper  the  climate  of  the  European  continent^  and 
the  chilling  waters  irom  Spitzbergen  that  wash  the  eastern  shore  of 
America.  On  the  western  coast  of  this  continent  the  existing  conditions 
are  exactly  reversed.  It  is  warmed  by  northeasterly  Pacific  currents, 
which  difiuse  a  warmth  along  the  slope  on  that  side  that  is  felt  even 
throughout  the  high  regions  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  which,  curv- 
ing around  the  head  of  those  mountains  and  coming  down  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  exert  a  special  influence  through- 
out Northeastern  and  Eastern  Wyoming. 

From  actual  observations,  it  appears  that  the  isotherm  passing  through 
places  having  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  5(P  touches  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  at  the  forty-second  parallel,  the  western  coast  of  America 
at  the  fiftieth,  points  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  on  or  very  near  the 
fortieth,  and  then  bears  away  in  a  northeasterly  course,  touching  Lon- 
don hi  the  fifty-first  parallel. 

So  far  as  Wyoming  is  concerned,  observations  have  been  taken  at  but 
a  few  points;  enough,  however,  to  show  that  the  winter  and  autumn 
climate  of  the  plains,  both  east  of  the  mountains  and  within  them,  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  Middle  States;  while  the  summer  cli- 
mate, for  moderateness  of  temperature  and  purity  of  atmosphere  is  with- 
out parallel.  After  a  residence  of  more  than  three  years  at  Cheyenne, 
with  much  ti*avel  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  I  am  unable  to  recall  a 
single  uncomfortably  warm  day.  This,  while  yet  there  is  warmth  enough 
to  produce  splendid  crops  of  grass  and  grain. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  very  considerable  records  of  meteor- 
ological observations  made  at  points  other  than  Fort  Laramie  and  Chey- 
enne, but  am  able  to  state,  as  the  result  of  observations  by  citizens  at 
various  points  west  of  the  Laramie  Eange,  that  the  same  isotherms 
which  touch  these  two  places  reappear  there ;  so  that  the  tables  here 
presented,  covering  periods  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  years,  may  be 
considered  representative  of  other  points  as  well  as  of  them. 

Con$olidated  table  of  mean  temperaiwree  and  meaewemenU  of  rain  for  monihe,  eeaeoMy  and 
yeare,  and  of  extremes  of  temperature^  at  Fort  Laramie f  Wyo^^for  a  period  of  several 
years,  dating  hack  from  January  1,  1855. 


Thermometer. 


Hontht  Mid  seasons. 


Janusry 8L03 


Febmsry 

March. 

April. 

May... 

Jane  . . 

Jnly... 

Aagnst 

8ept«mber 


October I    M.»l 


November. 
Ileoember . 


Spring... 
Snmroer . 
Antnron. 
Winter.. 


Period  of  tlm%  for  which  table  is  prepared. 


Rain. 


Mini, 
mom. 


!»..<»  'Amount  in 
*"«^      inches. 


188 


.27 

.71 
1.87 
1.93 
6.39 
2.95 
1.93 

.02 
L83 
1.26 
1.87 

.65 

8.60 
5.70 
3.96 
L68 

19.98 
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Table  of  mttrorologiaal  ahtenationi  taken  at  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Laramie  and  Platte  Bit- 


[Latltade,  13.12;  lauKitads,  1M.81 ;  Bltltada,  4,S1>.1 


l>rceiiib«r... 


Decembar  ,. 

SprinB 

SntDmer  — 

WlntBr.!;r! 
TeM 


AojtiiBt 

Novemlin'.I 
December.. 

Bprinir...... 


-M 

KI.M 

M 

(LM 

»Z 

-24 

4f 

, 

J 

14.03 

«0 

—  0 

4iLie 

104 

-• 

nt 

^J 

sais 

48 

0 

^ 

at.  81 

« 

—14 

50,80 

m 

-14 

31.N 

-B 

'Sa  rooord  for  flrst  tix  montlu  of  Ihb  yen. 


Kkln 

too 

Mid 

1 

.a 

i 

J 

1 

Dojr.. 

/)iiH 

IB 

' 

Lt* 

B7 

34 

^* 

4.  It 

W 

., 

. 

3.BJ 

14 

17 

.17 

ta 

*i 

13 

1. 11 

sat 

144 

40 

27 

19^01 

.31 

0 

Ifi 

tfl 

.N 

go 

4? 

IK 

13 

.M 

2SI 

lOS 

18 

30 

S.1S 

99 

, 

„ 

„ 

^ 

0 

.« 
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TdbU  of  meUoTological  obiervaHoiM  idkm  at  Fori  Laramie,  fc, — Continued. 


Thermometer. 

Weather. 

Bain  and 
snow. 

i 
1 

Months  and  seasons. 

• 

1 

• 

a 

3 
1 

• 

1 

a 

1 

Fair. 
Cloudy. 

i  1 

a 
a 

1 

1858-Contlnaed. 
April 

49.46 
50.92 
70.12 
72.93 
70.67 
60.88 
45.64 
33.82 
26.02 

47.27 
71.24 
49.95 
2^83 

49.32 

29.60 
38.16 
37.07 
42.51 
56.03 
72.89 
79,94 
73.04 
56.74 
54.41 
84.46 
21.08 

45.20 
75.20 
48.54 
28w23 

40.81 

80 

82 
80 
01 
01 
88 
87 
57 
57 

80 
01 
88 
63 

01 

62 
56 
66 
70 
85 
02 
100 
03 
01 
87 
70 
51 

85 

100 

01 

62 

100 

28 
28 
47 
50 
51 
88 
25 
8 
—20 

—  8 
82 
54 

—20 

—20 

1 
—14 
17 
14 
31 
40 
50 
58 
88 
23 

—  7 
—22 

14 
40 

—  7 
—22 

1 

61 
50 
42 
82 
40 
55 
62 
54 
86 

02 
50 
84 
02 

120 

61 
70 
40 
56 

54 
43 
41 
35 
53 
64 
86 
78 

71 
51 

08 
84 

80 

Dayt.  Dayt. 

21  0 

23  8 
20          1 
26          5 

22  0 

24  6 
20         11 

17  13 

18  13 

72         20 
77         15 
61         30 
70         20 

280         85 

22           0 
20           8 
10         12 

13  17 
10         12 
22           8 
10         12 
18         13 
15         15 
28           3 
15         15 

14  17 

51         41 
50         33 
58         33 
56         34 

223       142 

Dayt.  Dayt. 

1  2 
8          1 

2  0 
8           0 

7  0 
2           0 

8  1 
2           6 
0           3 

4  4 

17           0 
7           7 
0           7 

28         18 

0         1 
0         0 

0  0 
4         6 
6         2 

1  0 
6         0 
4         0 

5  0 

0  2 

1  5 
0           8 

10  8 

11  0 

6  7 
0           0 

27         16 

.08 

May 

1.12 

Jane 

.80 

Julv : 

1.14 

Aainist 

1.81 

September 

.70 

October 

1.48 

November 

.32 

December 

.45 

Spring.  •• 

1.23 

Summer 

8.75 

Autumn i... 

2.46 

Winter 

.47 

Year 

7.00 

1850. 
January  

.01 

February 

March... 

0 
0 

April 

.18 

May :::;;::;;:::::::;:;::::::;::::: 

2.11 

June 

.08 

July 

1.38 

.57 

September 

.40 

.22 

November 

1.12 

.20 
2.20 

Summer , 

1.08 

1.83 

Winter 

.21 

Tear 

6.26 

Statement*  ehouHng  mean  barometer^  maximumf  mifimtim,  and  mean  temperatHrej  amount  of 
rainfall,  and  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind,  for  each  numtk,  at  Ckegemne,  WjfO.,from 
January  1,  1»72,  to  October  31,  1878,  inclneivf. 


Month. 

i 

1 

Tliermometer. 

• 

1 

§ 
a 

Year. 

• 

i 

o 
26w6 

8ao 

88.0 
88.3 
5aL0 
61.5 
64.5 
65.1 
66.6 
46.2 
2&2 
28L4 

• 

a 

§ 

1 

O 

• 

i 

J 

a 

Prevailing  direc- 
tion of  wind. 

1872    .  .. 

Jaauarv 

20.020 
29.850 
20.017 
20.876 
20.000 
8a041 

.  3a  006 
80.116 
8a088 
8a  048 
20L060 

.  2a  014 

o 

Indut. 
.02 

NortiiwMt. 

Februarv .... 

.27  ,  West. 

MM«hVr.......  J  J. .......... 

.38  1  Northwest. 

April 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

L61  .  West. 

LOO  ,  North. 

1.84  1  West. 

8.00  1        Da. 

2.05 

1.03 

.83 

.66 

.03 

Do. 

Northwest. 

Do. 

60 
56 

—  7 
—14 

West. 
Do. 

•Kindly  prepared  for  this  report  by  Sergt  J.  H.  Smith,  in  charge  of  signal  oiBce  at  Cheyenno. 
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Statement  showing  fnean  barometer ,  ^o. — Continned. 


1878. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October.  - . 
Noyember 
December 
January . . 
February . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aninist... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 
January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 
January  .. 
February . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 
January  .. 
Februaiy. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October ... 
November 
December. 
January  .. 
February. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
Ootobei^... 


29.831 
29.778 
29. 912 
29.910 
29.854 
29.996 
30.089 
30.112 
30.051 
30.030 
29.997 
29.893 
20.843 
29.816 
29.809 
29.931 
29.944 
29.981 
30.008 
80.079 
30.062 
30.082 
29.881 
29.950 
29.795 
29.820 
29.810 
29.945 
29.913 
30.004 
80.108 
30.052 
30.113 
30.045 
29.857 
29.8o0 
29.851 
29.854 
29.781 
29.894 
29.904 
30.010 
30.035 
80.027 
30. 052 
29.944 
29.453 
29.894 
29.898 
30.007 
29.834 
29.858 
29.824 
29.959 
30.030 
30.073 
29.993 
29.973 
20.942 
29.953 
29.879 
29.780 
29.868 
29.773 
29.907 
30.025 
30.049 
30.004 
30.028 
29.976 


o 

24.6 

25.0 

39.7 

84.4 

49.2 

60.5 

60.7 

69.2 

55.9 

42.5 

40.1 

27.6 

30.4 

22.9 

28.9 

39.0 

56.6 

65.2 

71.8 

68.6 

54.2 

46.7 

35.8 

29.1 

1-^.5 

25.6. 

24.3 

36.9 

54.7 

63.7 

64.0 

63.2 

56.0 

47.9 

30.8 

83.4 

23.8 

30.7 

26.8 

42.4 

60.6 

60.8 

72.8 

66.6 

57.3 

46.9 

83.2 

23.4 

25.0 

31.6 

36.9 

sa2 

50.8 
59.0 
70.2 
67.0 
56.2 
40.0 
80.1 
28.9 
25.3 
89.0 
3a7 
48.5 
47.9 
58.6 
70.2 
68.3 
52.4 
42.4 


55 
51 
65 
72 
81 
94 
94 
90 
83 
80 
65 
53 
57 
52 
66 
80 
88 
96 
98 
93 
85 
80 
63 
61 
46 
55 
62 
66 
80 
93 
86 
88 
87 
75 
60 
57 
54 
58 
60 
75 
81 
98 
96 
92 
86 
75 
69 
53 
50 
58 

67  ; 

81  i 

87 

96  I 

91 

83 

77 

65 

64 

40 

58 

70 

71 

76 

86 

02 

91 

87 

73 


—17 

—  8 
3 
3 

25 
38 
43 
47 
28 
5 

—  5 

—  9 

—  4 
-12 

—  3 
9 

28 
84 
47 
45 
29 
11 


—38 
— U 

—  9 
2 

25 

85 

46 

36 

28 

11 

—20 

8 

1 

0 

3 

4 

27 

28 

44 

84 

27 

23 

0 

—14 

—14 

18 

—  2 
9 

27 

32 

43 

44 

27 

8 

—12 

—10 

—  0 
6 

13 
10 
28 
85 
44 
45 
23 

—  4 


7neK€t. 
.03 
.02 
.88 
.92 
2.41 
1.77 
LIO 
2.07 
.36 
.70 
.17 
.08 
.11 
.11 
.74 
.61 
.50 
.34 
.87 
.44 
.93 
1.86 
.04 
.16 
.42 
.06 

'     iso 

1.20 

.29 

4.47 

2.12 

1.84 

.60 

84 

.03 

.02 

.06 

.54 

.23 

.60 

.10 

.79 

.26 

.00 

.00 

.82 

.21 

.20 

.14 

.98 

1.11 

2.24 

1.27 

.43 

.83 

2.02 

1.99 

.17 

.33 

.08 

.18 

1.16 

.19 

4.46 

1.71 

1.48 

2.50 

.76 

.04 


Prevailing  diree- 
tioBof  wind. 


Northwest. 
West. 

Do. 
NorUiwest. 
West. 

Do. 
South. 
West 
Northeast. 
West. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South. 

Do. 
West. 

Do. 
Northwest. 
West. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Northwest. 

Do. 

Do. 
West. 
Northwest. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
West. 
Northwest. 
West. 

Do, 
Northwest. 
West. 
Northwest. 
West. 
South. 
West 
Northwest. 

Do. 
West 
Northwest 
West 
Northwest 
West 
North. 
Southeast 
South. 

Do. 

Do. 
West 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Northwest 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South. 
Northwest 

Do. 

Do. 
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Tuble  showing  mean  barometer ,  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  iemperaturee,  amount  of 
rainfall,  prevailing  direction  of  wind  and  maximum  hourly  telodty,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo,, 
for  each  month  from  November  1,  1878,  to  November  I,  1861,  inclusive,  Edgar  McGoven, 
observer. 


Year. 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1879 

18k0 

1881 

1879 

1S80 

1881 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1879 

1880 

1881 


Month. 


November . 
November . 
November 
December . 
December . 
Deoembe^. 
January ... 
January ... 
January . . . 
February . . 
February . 
February . 

March 

March 

March  ..... 

April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

M«y 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July , 

Aufcutt.... 

August 

Aaf(U8t 

September . 
8f  ptember . 
September 
October — 

October 

October — 


-• 

a 

t 

• 

a 

a 

_  a 

e 

u 

r 

al 
1^ 

Total  rainfal 
inches  a 
hundreths. 

Maximum 
locity,  roil 
per  hour. 

o 

o 

o 

29.998 

86.7 

67 

2 

0.00 

NW. 

44 

29.9.'S0 

35.4 

67 

11 

0.23 

W, 

48 

29.054 

20.2 

54 

—16 

0.36 

NW. 

44 

29.947 

20.0 

56 

—12 

0.19 

NW. 

46 

29.787 

25.8 

57 

—24 

0.17 

W. 

60 

29.870 

27.8 

60 

—24 

0.08 

NW. 

46 

29.896 

24.3 

60 

—15 

a32 

NW. 

46 

29.837 

30.5 

63 

—11 

0.20 

W. 

62 

29.853 

23.9 

56 

—12 

0.36 

W. 

62 

29.876 

31.5 

59 

—  6 

0.20 

NW. 

50 

29.832 

24 

59 

—10 

0.09 

NW. 

48 

29.861 

2a8 

59 

—12 

0.22 

NW. 

44 

29.951 

39.3 

77 

8 

0.44 

NW. 

44 

29.851 

27.6 

69 

-17 

0.06 

NW. 

44 

29.889 

34.4 

63 

4 

0.32 

NW. 

46 

29.925 

44.3 

72 

22 

1.66 

N. 

62 

29.898 

41.4 

73 

15 

0.17 

NW. 

44 

29.039 

46.3 

75 

13 

2.32 

NW. 

46 

29.944 

56w8 

86 

30 

L80 

S. 

48 

29.905 

53.8 

84 

28 

0.44 

NW. 

48 

29.990 

54.3 

79 

32 

1.14 

NW. 

48 

29.961 

64.1 

92 

32 

0  07 

W. 

•^  84 

20.979 

62.5 

97 

87 

1.06 

NW. 

48 

29.844 

67.7 

97 

43 

L22 

NW. 

36 

90.050 

6a9 

96 

42 

1.04 

NW. 

28 

80.082 

66.8 

93 

49 

L88 

8. 

32 

29.958 

69.7 

100.5 

45 

1.40 

S. 

32 

8aU63 

65.8 

92 

40 

1.26 

NW. 

81 

80.056 

04.8 

94 

40 

2.23 

S. 

32 

29.963 

68.0 

05 

47 

1.97 

8. 

82 

80,096 

58 

87 

30 

0.00 

W. 

88 

80.070 

56.9 

84 

32 

1.05 

NW. 

82 

80.008 

63.5 

86 

31 

1.75 

NW. 

40 

8a084 

46.1 

80 

18 

0.65 

w. 

52 

80.050 

42.8 

74 

20 

0.76 

NW. 

40 

80.164 

43.9 

76 

17 

0.88 

NW. 

U 

Barometer  ia  corrected  for  temperature  and  elevation.  Elevation  above  sea-level  is  6,057  feet 
(— )  Minus  wherever  it  oconrs  signifies  below  sero.  Maximum  and  minimnm  thermometers  are 
•elf-registering. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables,  made  up  from  official  records  by 
offiicers  of  tbe  Army,  that  they  afford  the  most  gratifying  confirmation 
of  the  conclnsions  ah*eady  deduced  from  the  physical  geography  of  the 
continent  of  the  Territory  itself. 

Thus  Gheyennee  and  Fort  Laramie,  although  so  high  above  the  sea- 
level,  have  a  mean  annaal  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  Middle 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana;  a  spring  temperature  like  that  of 
New  York  City,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  and  Central  Ohio;  a  summer 
temperature  like  that  of  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Ohio,  Southern 
Michigan,  Western  Wisconsin,  and  Central  Minnesota;  an  autumn  cor- 
responding to  that  of  Southern  New  York,  Middle  Michigan,  Southern 
Wisconsin,  and  Southern  Iowa;  and  an  average  winter  temperature 
eorresponoing  to  that  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  and  Central  Ohio.  An 
examination  of  the  tables  in  detail  will  show,  moreover,  that  the  annual 
and  monthly  ranges  of  the  thermometer  are  moderate ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
even  less  than  at  the  lower  altitudes  in  the  States  above  mentioned. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  is  of  course  greatly  less  there  than  in  the  States, 
though  occasionally  in  sufficient  amount  to  produce  good  crops  in  favor- 
able locations  without  irrigation,  a  point  to  be  considered  more  at  length 
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in  connection  with  another  topic.    The  tables  show  a  range  between  five 
inches  and  nineteen  per  annum. 

The  nniformity  of  the  barometric  pressure  is  very  observable,  as  also 
the  uniformity  with  which  the  winds  blow  from  the  west  and  northwest, 
with  south  winds  not  uncommonly  in  June  and  July.  Observation 
further  shows  that,  while  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  quite  strong  breeze 
blowing  from  these  quarters,  there  is  nothing  like  the  constancy,  force, 
or  violence  observed  in  the  plains  farther  east,  particularly  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  where  tbe  winds  have  free  sweep.  Here  the  ranges  of 
mountains  check  their  force  very  much,  from  what  quarter  soever  they 
may  blow. 

HEALTHFULNESS  OF  CLIMATE. 

The  general  salubrity  of  Wyoming  may  be  considered  as  fully  estab- 
lished. Meteorological  observations,  as  far  as  taken,  indicate  it,  and 
experience  has  confirmed  it.  Reference  to  the  tables  under  the  head  of 
climate  (incomplete  on  account  of  present  inaccessibility  of  full  files  of 
documents)  will  show  that  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the  elements  requisite 
to  a  healthful  and  agreeable  climate  Wyoming  is  remarkably  well 
endowed. 

The  temperature — that  element  of  climate  which  most  directly  and 
appreciably  relates  itself  to  personal  comfort  as  well  as  general  health — is 
much  more  equable  than  in  most  sections  of  our  country.  It  sometimes — 
that  is,  once  in  years — reaches  a  low  point  in  winter,  and  again  a  high 
point  in  summer.  But,  taking  a  series  of  years  together,  it  shows  a  very 
moderate  record.  Going  back  to  the  period  of  five  years  between  1850 
and  1855,  during  which  observations  were  taken  at  Fort  Laramie,  for 
example,  we  find  that  in  one  winter  of  extreme  cold  throughout  the 
country  (the  mercury  falling  below  — 30o  even  in  Southern  Ohio)  it 
descended  to  — 29°  at  Fort  Laramie;  also  that  in  one  season  of  intense 
heat  the  mercury  at  Fort  Laramie  rose  to  104°  Fahr.  But,  scanning 
the  record  $ts  a  whole,  it  appears  that  during  the  other  years  the 
maxima  were  94o,  98o,  91^,  and  lOCP;  while  the  minima  were  — 24^, — 9^, 
— 140,  and  — 220.  The  averages  for  the  seasons  and  for  the  years  further 
show  that  these  extremes  were  seldom  reported.  Thus  the  spring 
average  for  the  five  years  preceding  1855,  fractions  disregarded,  was 
460;  of  summer,  91°;  of  autumn,  5(P;  of  winter,  30o.  The  averages 
for  the  five  years  between  1855  and  1860  were  as  follows:  Spring,  4»c>^ 
510,  510,  470,  450 ;  summer,  71°,  74o,  71^,  71^,  750;  autumn,  54^,  47°, 
5 10,  490,  480;  winter,  28o,  24o,  29o,  28o,  28o.  During  this  same  period 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  of  each  year  was:  In  1855,  510;  in 
1856,  490 ;  in  1857,  50O;  in  1858,  490;  in  1859,  49°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  above-named  period  showed 
general  average  of  49^. 

Passing  the  period  between  1860  and  1870,  record  of  which  has  not 
been  obtained,  we  find  that  the  period  since  1871  shows  a  like  equability 
at  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  In  no  case  during  these  last  seven  years  did 
the  mercury  reach  a  point  above  98°,  and  rarely  during  the  cold 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February  did  it  fall  below  — 14^; 
while  the  monthly  and  annual  means  have  shown  a  desirable  modera- 
tion. 

A  peculiarity  of  much  interest  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the 

monthly  season  and  annual  ranges  of  temperature  are  thus  moderate,  the 

daily  range  is  very  great.    The  day  may  be  hot  during  the  summer,  but 

i  t  is  sure  of  being  followed  by  a  cool  and  refreshing  night   The  midday 
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Emu  doeB  its  work  of  heating  the  plains  and  rarefying  the  atmosphere 
above  them,  but  at  night  the  air  from  the  tnonntain  heights,  cool  and 
delicious,  descends  in  gentle  breezes  to  take  ita  place.  The  sultry,  swel- 
tering nights  so  common  East  are  never  known  in  this  region,  nor  indeed 
are  sweltering  days,  for  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  prevents  that,  as  in 
winter,  for  the  same  reason,  one  is  unconscious  of  the  cold  though  the 
thermometer  may  show  it  to  be  extreme.  The  barometric  record  is  also 
very  favorable,  showing  great  uuiformita', 

The  amount  and  distribution,  by  seasons,  of  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow 
have  been  to  me  the  most  agreeably  surprising  feature  of  the  Wyoming 
climute.  Unlike  some  portions  of  the  country  which  are  deluged  in  one 
season  and  parched  in  another,  there  is  here,  Urst,  a  more  considerable 
fall  than  is  usually  supposed — sometimes  as  much  as  19  inches — and  a 
very  satisfactory  distribution  of  it'over  the  whole  of  those  seasons — spring 
and  summer — when  it  is  most  grateful  and  most  useful. 

Examination  of  records  kept  by  Army  surgeons  at  military  posts,  in- 
quiry among  medical  men  of  the  Terrritory,  and  the  appearance  of  vigor- 
ous health,  which  meets  one  everywhere  in  his  travels  among  the  people, 
all  strongly  confirm  and  establish  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  elements  which  form  the  peculiar  climate  of  this 
region,  namely,  that  Wyoming  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  portions  of 
the  world. 

So  country  has  entire  immunity  ttoia  disease-producing  causes,  how< 
ever;  and  as  it  should  be  inferred  that  in  a  mountain  region  like  this 
the  diseases  are  somewhat  peculiar,  I  requested  Dr.  G.  W.  Corey,  for 
some  years  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  in  this  city,  and  one 
who  has  made  a  soientiQc  study  of  climate  in  its  relation  to  health,  to 
prepare  for  my  use  a  careful  statement  of  the  results  of  his  experience 
and  investigations  on  this  subject.    The  following  is  his  response: 

Chkyeknk,  November,  1878. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yonr  Inqnir;  with  rererence  to  the  bealthfaluess  of  them 


._     _ B  print.     A  carefiil  eiainlnntion 

of  the  medical  itatietics  of  the  Army  shows  WjomiDg  to  be  aa  hBalthful  aa  any  resion 
of  the  United  Stat4>B.     The  followia^  table  will  serve  to  Hhow  at  a  K>ance  the  relative 

Srevslence  of  siukneu  and  mortality  amoag  the  troops  in  several  importaut  regious, 
eatbB  from  all  other  oaaeea  except  Bickiiesa  uaving  been  eiolniled  from  this  statement. 
Table  thmciHg  comparaliep  liolaiMi  and  DMrloIify,  from  dueaaf,  among  United  Slale»  Iroopi 
in  diJfereftUtcaUlia,  averaged  for  fivtjltart./roat  1689  lo  1074.  Compiled  fron  theoMcial 
r^orU  of  Ike  War  Department.' 


Louimoa  by  Btolet  ud  TenltoilM. 


Vjomlag. 
OngoB,  Wi 


..  i,Bn.i* 


OngoB,  WMblDgtoo,  ud  Idaho I      no.M     1.0T 

ir  DaputaiaDt,  SiiriBaa.Geiienl'i  Office,  WMhiogton,  Decambsr  S,  1870,  ud  Clr- 
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« 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  troops  of  the  United.  States  Army  are  sabjeet  to  exactly 
the  same  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  have  the  same  habite  ev^y where;  their 
food,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  places  of  abode  are  more  nearly  alike  than 
any  other  class  of  people.  The  acute  diseases  of  these  mountain  regions  are  the  same 
in  many  respects  that  prevail  in  similar  latitudes  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  modified  of 
course  by  the  very  ^at  difference  that  exists  in  the  climate  of  the  two  regions.  The 
most  striking  pecubarities  of  this  climate  are  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  great  daily  range  of  tem^rature.  The  season  of  greatest  relative  humidity 
is  from  October  to  April,  and  again  from  April  to  October  is  the  season  of  least  rela- 
tive humidity ;  the  atmosphere  of  July  being  the  driest  of  the  whole  year.  The  great- 
est daily  ranges  of  temperature  occur  during  the  season  of  the  driest  atmosphere. 
These  climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  a  controlling  influence  upon  disease,  catarrhal 
affections  prevailing  most  during  seasons  of  greatest  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  diseases  of  the  bowels,  such  as  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  prevail  while  the  air 
is  driest  and  the  greatest  daily  ranges  of  temperature  occur.  Catarrh,  or,  as  it  is  prop* 
erly  called,  cold,  is  the  most  common  disease  hero,  as  it  is  everywhere  in  this  latitude. 
Quinsy  is  very  prevalent,  and  embraces  much  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of 
sore  throat.  While  catarrhal  affections  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  air-passages  are 
extremely  common,  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs,  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia 
or  lung  fever,  and  pleurisy,  are  extremely  rare.  Intermittent  fever  or  ague  never 
occurs  nere,  except  in  persons  who  have  lately  arrived  in  the  country  from  malarious 
districts,  either  East  or  West.  Biliousness,  or  '^bilious  attacks,"  are  extremely  com- 
mon, and  prevail  most  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  are  speedily  cured 
by  remedies  that  promote  the  action  of  the  liver.  All  continued  fevers  are  popularity 
designat-ed  as  ''mountain  fevers";  they  are,  however,  genuine  remittent  and  typhoid 
fevers,  modified  in  some  important  respects  by  this  climate,  and  prevail  most  in 
autumn  and  early  winter,  following  dry  summers,  but  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  These  fevers  are  not  as  prevalent  nor  as  fatal  here  as  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
Missouri.  Rheumatism  and  neuralgia  are  not  very  common,  and  seem  to  prevail  epi- 
demically. More  cases  of  rheumatism  have  occurred  in  this  place  (Cheyenne)  during 
1877  than  occurred  in  eight  years  before.  Child-bed  fever  occurs  rarely,  and  mothers 
recover  from  confinement  rapidly  and  successfully,  while  children  bom  here  are  ex- 
tremely fine,  well-developed,  and  healthy.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have  never 
prevailed  epidemically  in  Wyoming,  except  in  one  instance  a  quite  malignant  form  of 
scsurlet  fever  prevailed  in  Laramine  City  in  1873.  Diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  cholera 
infantum,  while  they  occur  here  among  children,  have  never  proven  to  be  such  severe 
scourges  as  they  frequently  do  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Missouri. 

WYOBiING  AS  A  RESORT  FOR  INVALIDS. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  Wyoming  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  especially  those  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  If  I  was  called  upon  to  select  a  climate  weU 
calculated  to  benefit  invalids  suffering  from  any  particular  malady,  it  would  seem  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  select  a  region  where  that  particular  malady  or 
the  class  of  diseases  io  which  it  belonged  were  least  prevalent,  and  where  climatio 
conditions  prevailed  best  calculated  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  climate  of  North 
America  is  rough  and  harsh  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  not-ably  so  on  account  of 
its  sudden  changes  and  great  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  short  spaces  of  time.  The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  severe  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  played  a 
most  important  part  in  the  production  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Such,  however,  is 
found  not  to  be  the  case,  unless  these  sudden  changes  are  accompanied  by  great  rela- 
tive humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  correctness  of  the  latter  opinion  is  constantly 
verified  in  this  country,  where  we  see  persons  who  have  weak  lungs  spending  most  of 
their  waking  hours  in  the  open  air  without  regard  to  winds  or  weather,  and  suffering 
no  inconvenience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  constantly  improved  in  health.  The  great 
daily  oscillations  of  temperature  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  other  climatic  conditions  that  exist  here.  Just  wnat  it  is  that  makes 
up  these  other  conditions  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  an  excessive  amount  of 
electricity.  It  may  be  ozone,  or  an  increased  amount  of  oxygen,  or  diminished  i>re8s- 
ure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  mav  be  found  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  atmosphere  from 
noxious  vapors  of  the  lower  altitudes,  or  the  clear,  pure,  unobstructed  light  of  the  sun. 
It  may  be  found  in  that  antiseptic  property  which  is  known  to  exist  in  tne  air  of  these 
regions  that  heals  wounds  rapidly,  and  prevents  the  flesh  of  slain  animals,  when  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air,  frt>m  rapid  decay.  It  may  be  any  one,  or,  as  I  suspect,  ail  these 
combined  that  produce  tonic  air.      | 

The  fact  that  the  extremely  rough,  harsh,  changeable  climate  of  New  England  pro- 
duced greater  ratios  of  consumption  than  almost  any  other,  long  since  led  to  tne  conclu- 
sion that  a  climate  as  nearly  the  opposite  of  that — mild  and  equable — would  be  the  one 
most  likely  to  benefit  consumptives.  Such  climai>es,  however,  are  found  not  to  possess 
tonic  properties,  such  as  I  have  just  spoken  of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  enervating. 
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and  the  benefits  anticipated  from  them  have  not  been  realized.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  iufluence  of  this  mountain  air  upon  the  lungs,  directly  or  locally,  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  profound  change  it  produces  upon  the  whole  system  during  the  process 
of  acclimation,  giving  new  life  and  new  energy  to  constitutions  that  appeared  to  be 
shattered  and  broken  down.  It  acts  as  a  slow  and  gentle  stimulant  and  tonic  to  the 
nervous  system — the  center  of  life — and  through  it  upon  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

Consumption, — ^This  terrible  scoun^e  of  the  human  race  unquestionably  originates 
in  imperfect  or  faulty  nutrition.  Tnis  defect  may  be  either  hereditary  or  acquired. 
A  tendency  to  consumption  may  exist  during  a  long  life  and  not  be  developed,  because 
of  the  correct  habits  of  the  person  having  this  constitutional  defect.  ^  And^  again, 
consumption  may  be  developed  in  a  person  having  no  constitutional  taint — it  being 
brought  on  by  poor  diet,  lonff-continned  transgression  of  hysienic  laws,  or  residence 
in  an  unhealthy,  depressing  climate,  or  poorly-veutilated  dwellings.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  prevention  of  consumption  becomes  an  important  consideration.  For  all 
persons  who  are  predisposed  to  consumption  these  regions  offer  a  more  certain  lease  of 
life  than  any  other  on  this  continent.  Persons  whose  habits  of  life  do  not  allow  or 
compel  them  to  fhlly  expand  their  lungs  in  a  pure  atmosphere— pale,  thin,  bloodless 
clerks,  or  those  of  sedentary  habits,  with  hacking  coughs;  nervous  and  dyspeptic 
persons,  children  with  narrow,  stooping  shoulders,  flat  breasts,  and  impaired  diges- 
tion— all  these  should  seek  the  mountains,  if  possible.  The  lisht  air  of  tnese  elevated 
regions  necessitates  full  breathing.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  lungs  is  forced  into 
activity.  The  chest  becomes  full  and  round,  the  stooping  shoulders  straighten  up, 
the  breathing  capacity  becomes  greater,  the  blood. flows  more  rapidly  and  freely 
through  the  lungs  and  is  more  perfectly  purified  or  aerated.  These  people  will  find 
no  occasion  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  every  morning  or  evening  to  dumb-bell 
exercises  and  spasmodic  efforts  to  inflate  their  lungs.  They  will  find  that  this  exer- 
cise goes  on  all  throngh  the  twenty -four  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  that  it  is  invol- 
untary and  not  fatiguing;  that  it  is  constant  and  natural,  and  infinitely  more  bene- 
ficial than  overexertion  for  a  short  time  each  day  at  dumb-bell  and  gymnastic  labors. 
All  such  persons  as  we  have  mentioned  above  will  find  their  appetites  and  digestion 
improved,  their  weight  increased,  and  their  physical  and  mental  energy  greater  than 
they  have  ever  known  them  before. 

Developed  oontumpiion, — After  consumption  has  been  developed  the  question  arises 
whether  highlands  or  lowlands  are  preferable  to  relieve  the  sufferer  and  prolong  his 
exibtence,  or  cure  him.  The  extent  to  which  the  disease  has  advanced,  the  amount  of 
the  lung-substance  that  has  been  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  and  the  degree  or  general 
emaciation  that  has  taken  place,  must  be  the  ^uide  in  deciding  whether  the  sufferer 
should  go  to  the  highlands  or  lowlands,  or  remain  at  home  and  die  among  his  friends. 
As  a  rule,  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is  the  first  occurrence  that  fully  settles  the  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  patient  and  his  Mends  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  seated  consumption.  We  have  seen  a  gr^t  many  per- 
sons who,  frightened  by  this  occurrence  in  their  oases,  have  left  homes  in  the  East  and 
come  here  at  once,  and  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  h^ve  been  benefited,  and  in 
many  of  these  cases  to  my  certain  knowledge  most  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected. 
I  should,  then,  as  a  rule,  advise  all  persons  as  soon  as  homerrhage  from  the  Inn^  has 
Goourred  to  come  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as  possible.  After  softening  of  tubercn- 
loos  deposits  in  the  lungs  has  occurred,  involving  any  considerable  portion  of  those 
organs,  the  sutt'erer  should  not  be  brought  to  these  elevated  regions,  as  he  will  only 
hasten  the  fatal  termination  by  so  doing.  Quite  a  number  of  these  unfortunate  people 
who  have  been  on  their  way  to  California,  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  have  died 
in  their  seats  while  passing  over  these  elevated  regions.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  chronic  pleurisy,  chronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis,  are  speedily  cured  by  a 
residence  here,  unless  they  exist  as  complications  of  advanced  pulmonary  consumption. 

Asthma, — It  may  be  said  of  these  regions  that  they  are  the  paradise  of  asthmatics. 
An  nncomplicated  case  of  asthma  was  never  seeu  here  that  was  not  either  cured  or 
very  much  benefited  by  a  residence  in  these  regions.  Hundreds  of  the  very  worst 
oases  have  oome  to  Wyoming,  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the 
longer  they  rcMide  here  the  freer  thev  become  from  the  disease.  Persons  of  advanced 
age  are  as  uniformly  benefited  as  tnose  that  are  younger.  Asthmatics  who  have  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  may  often  stay  on  the  Great  Plains,  in  the  elevations  of 
nrom  2.000  to  4,000  feet,  such  as  the  regions  around  the  Black  Hills,  with  great  relief 
from  their  asthma  and  slight  inconvenience  from  their  heart  trouble. 

As  a  nile,  persons  suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  like  those  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  consumption,  shoula  avoid  these  highlands  and  remain  nearer  the 
sea-level. 

Empkysema,^AB  a  rule  this  disease  seems  to  have  been  benefited  by  long-continued 
residence  in  high  regions.  One  case  that  I  have  seen  occasionally  for  seven  years  past 
remained  perfectly  free  from  the  disease  while  living  for  two  years  at  an  altitude  of 
8,000  feet,  but  on  taking  up  his  abode  at  6,000  feet  eTe\  ation  has  had  an  attack  about 
every  six  m«>nthB|  lasting  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
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Chronic  na$al  catarrh, — TiuB  is  an  extremely  common  disease  in  these  dry  regions. 
Persons  afflicted  with  it  coming  here  from  the  East  are  about  as  often  made  worse  as 
hotter.  The  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  Dose, 
caused  by  the  currents  of  dry  air  passing  in  over  them  at  every  respiration,  keeps 
them  on  a  constant  strain  to  secrete  moisture  sufficient  to  lubricate  their  surfaces,  and 
an  extremely  unpleasant  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  nose  is  experienced  by  new-comers 
for  some  time  on  this  account.  This  form  of  catarrh  is  a  very  manageable  disease  ex- 
cept when  it  attacks  persons  of  feeble  constitution. 

Those  saffering  from  general  debility  or  nervous  dyspepsia  are  almost  certain  to  be 
cured  by  a  residence  here  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  become  acclimated. 
Respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  COREY. 
Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Wyoming, 

MIKEEAL  EE80UECES. 

Eememberin^  that  within  the  past  decade  many  portions  of  this  Ter- 
ritory were  infested  or  wholly  occupied  by  hostile  Indians,  it  is  not 
strange  that  its  mineral  resources  have  as  yet  been  determined  only  in 
a  very  general  way.  Enough  has  been  ascertained,  however,  to  settle 
it  beyond  all  question  that  they  are  vast  as  well  as  various.  It  is  also 
known  that  they  are  widely  distributed;  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  being  found  in  almost  all  portions;  while  gypsum,  kaolin,  fire-clay, 
graphite,  mica,  antimony,  soda,  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  pretroleum  are 
also  found  in  many  localities. 

While  I  shall  not  be  expected,  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  report,  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  mineral  deposits  already  known 
and  to  some  extent  developed,  I  must  try,  in  at  least  a  general  way  to 
point  out  their  character,  locality,  probable  extent,  and  degree  of  devel- 
opment at  date  of  writing. 

aOLB  AND  SILVER. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  gold  and  silver  districts  of  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ain  region  would  certainly  expect  to  find  like  deposits  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  mountains  of  Wyoming.  This  promise  made  by  the  rocky 
ranges  and  their  formations,  and  strengthened  by  tiie  frequent  outcrop 
of  metal-bearing  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  of  free  gold  in  many  streams, 
has  been  confirmed  by  exploraticms  in  various  qimrters,  and  by  actual 
mining  operations  at  several  places;  so  that  now  the  only  questions  that 
remain  to  be  settled  are  those  of  extent  and  richness. 

For  many  years  previous  to  any  permanency  of  settlement  in  Wyo- 
ming numerous  trappers,  hunters,  and  adventurers  had  given  accounts — 
some  plausible  and  some  extravagant — of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Black 
Hills,  the  Laramie  and  Wind  Eivers,  as  well  as  in  the  Medi<^ine  Bow 
and  Seminole  Mountains.  Streams  were  referred  to  in  whose  sands  gold 
was  discoverable  at  almost  any  point,  and  gulches  were  described  where 
fortunes  could  be  washed  out  in  a  few  months.  These  stories  were  con- 
firmed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  parties  of  restless  goers  and  comers 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes;  by  bands  of  Mormons  who, 
during  their  exodus  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  halted  at  various  points 
in  the  Territory;  by  members  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  stationed 
at  here  and  there  a  military  post;  and,  finally,  by  men  of  scientific 
character  exploring  singly  or  in  connection  with  expeditions  authorized 
by  the  government. 

Finally,  near  the  pass  between  the  Sweetwater  and  Wind  Eiver 
Mountains,  through  which  John  C.  Fremont  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  mines  were  actually  opened,  aud  the  work  of  nuning  began  in 
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good  earnest.  Saccess  attended  the  efforts  made,  and  enterprising  men 
went  in  there  so  rapidly  that  soon  the  mining  camp  became  Soath  Pass 
Cityy  with  a  population  of  2,000  to  3,000.  But  the  presence  in  that 
region  of  large  bodies  of  Sioux  and  other  hostile  Indians  made  of  it  a 
battle-gronnd,  where  many  lives  were  lost  at  frequent  intervals;  and 
soon  the  miners,  encouraged  by  reports  of  equally  good  prospects  and 
greater  security  elsewhere,  began  dropping  away,  singly  and  in  com- 
panies, until  ere  the  end  of  1870  the  vacant  dwellings,  saloons,  and  shops, 
with  the  abandoned  gulches,  shafts,  and  mills,  far  outnumbered  those 
still  held  and  used  by  the  more  resolute  and  pertinacious.  At  present 
but  a  few  families  are  there  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  the  activity  that 
once  marked  this  settlement. 

There  is  still  good  reason  for  believing  that  paying  mines  will  be 
opened  and  worked  at  that  place.  Such  is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the 
few  resolute  i>eople  who  hold  on  to  their  claims  in  hope  of  means  at 
some  time  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  but  also  of  experienced  miners  from 
the  Black  HUls  and  other  sections  who  have  examined  the  locality 
within  the  past  year. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  mining  enterprises  at  South  Pass,  a 
great  number  of  quartz  claims  were  taken  up  at  a  x)oint  called  Atlantic 
City,  some  four  miles  farther  north.  Both  quarts  and  gulch  mines  were 
opened  and  worked,  with  encouraging  results,  until  the  miners  were 
driven  out  by.the  Indians  and  scattered  far  ana  wide,  to  remain  for  the 
most  part  in  the  less  dangerous  fields  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  and 
Dakota.  At  the  date  of  my  first  visit  (in  1878)  several  mills  were  still 
standing,  but  they  were  of  the  cheapest  and  most  unprofitable  sort,  re- 
ceiving now  and  then  quartz  enough  for  a  few  days'  run,  but  for  a  good 
portion  of  the  time  remaining  idle.  Since  then,  some  of  the  properties 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Eastern  capitalists,  who  afford  some  ca- 
dence of  a  purpose  to  give  them  a  thorough  working.  Still,  it  must  be 
said  that  as  yet  not  much  has  been  accomplished. 

Passing  over  the  mountain  to  Miners'  Delight  via.  Oamp  Stambaugh, 
now  abaudoi^ed  by  the  government  and  in  process  of  conversion  into 
a  sheep  ranch,  one  finds  more  activity.  The  mines  hitherto  worked  are  in 
a  gouge-like  hollow,  just  below  the  summit  of  Peabody  Hill,  ftom  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  some  9,000  feet,  the  view  of  snow-capped  mountains 
on  one  side  and  of  the  Lower  Rattlesnake,  Seminole  and  other  ranges, 
with  intervening  plains  on  the  other,  is  truly  magnificent. 

The  gulch  below  the  quartz  mines  has  been  worked  for  several  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  yielded  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  gold.  Three 
quartz  mills  still  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gulch,  but  only  one  of 
them  does  service.  The  others  are  believed  to  have  good  sources  of  sup- 
ply if  the  claims  on  which  they  are  located  were  properly  worked. 

The  mine  which  at  the  time  I  first  examined  it,  in  1878,  was  owned  by 
Messrs.  Kunckle  &  Keim  and  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  200  feet, 
with  one  or  two  levels,  and  was  said  to  be  yielding  $50  per  ton  of  quartz ; 
the  gold  being  what  is  known  as  free-milling.  Since  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Kunckle  this  mine  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Utah  miners,  who 
have  great  &ith  in  its  possibilities,  and  are  at  this  time  taking  in  a  large 
,  amount  of  improved  machinery.  Should  the  results  follow  which  are 
confidently  expected,  prosiiecting  will  be  revived  throughout  that  whole 
region,  and  thorough  mining  at  last  make  a  beginning.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  geologists  who  have  ever  examined  this  portion  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  that  it  is  destined  to  fhmish  many  important 
ihines  when  it  comes  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 

The  mining  camp  in  the  Seminole  and  Lewis  Mountains  came  next  in 
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order  of  time.  For  awhile  it  was  lively  enough.  Some  gold  was  foand, 
and  a  little  stamp-mill  of  the  oldest  pattern  was  erect^Mi  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  arastras  first  planted.  Shafts  went  down  to  a  little  depth 
and  tannels  had  been  ambitioasly  started,  when  this  camp,  too,  was 
broken  up  by  a  band  of  hostiles.  It  has  not  been  re-established,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  no  one  now  expects  to  find  there  a  bonanza. 
Speaking  first  of  the  Seminole,  the  gold-bearing  quartz  appears  to  be 
chiefly  confined  to  one  not  very  high  mountain.  On  the  slope  of  this 
lies  the  Earnest  mine,  which  for  a  time — until  this  general  break-up — sup- 
plied the  aforesaid  mill  with  quartz.  A  drift  of  some  80  to  100  feet  had 
been  run  in  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  veins  at  a  lower  level,  and 
some  work  at  right  angles  to  this  had  been  done  on  the  lead,  which 
when  I  saw  it  appear^  to  be  nearly  three  feet  in  width  of  ^* rotten^ 
quartz,  with  a  cousidcirable  proportion  of  iron*  This  property,  long  in 
litigation,  has  just  been  fully  cleared  as  to  its  title,  and  the  present  un- 
disputed owners  are  preparing  to  commence  work  the  next  season  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

The  other  mine  of  most  importance,  and  now  owned  by  Isaac  Field- 
house  and  others,  is  located  on  the  summit  of  this  same  hill.  It  has  a 
true  vein  of  about  3  feet  wide,  the  quartz  being  of  fair  grade,  neither 
high  nor  yet  extremely  low,  and  considerable  work  has  already  been 
done  on  the  drift  which  runs  on  this  lead.  Efforts  have  been  made  by 
New  York  capitalists  to  purchase  it  at  a  moderate  price,  but  as  yet  with- 
out success. 

Discoveries  deemed  important  have  been  made  still  further  east,  and 
explorations  are  now  in  progress,  with  what  results  will  not  be  known 
before  next  season. 

The  work  began  some  years  ago  in  the  Lewis  Mountains,  next  west 
^f  the  Seminole  and  very  near  the  location  of  the  mine  above  referred  to, 
was  even  less  successful.  Prospects  were  located,  roads  to  them  con- 
structed, and  a  small  mill  built,  but  very  little  else  has  resulted.  The 
ore  was  sufi&cient  to  enable  the  Seminole  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  name  Seminole  being  stolen  from  the  neighboring  and  more 
promising  mountains,  to  grossly  swindle  the  public  at  large  by  the  sale 
of  large  amounts  of  a  stock  based  on  pretended  values  where  none  what- 
ever existed.  Happily  for  the  credit  of  Wyoming,  this  corrupt  scheme 
was  broken  up  through  the  agency  of  criminal  procedure  in  the  courts, 
and  such  for  the  present  is  the  end  of  mining  operations  at  that  point 

In  my  first  report  will  be  found  the  following  account  of  the  mining 
district  next  opened: 

^^  The  most  active  gold  and  silver  mining  camps  in  Wyoming  are  found 
in  Douglass  Creek,  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  along  the  southern 
boundfitfy  of  the  Territory,  and  near  the  North  Fork  and  Grace  Creek 
tributaries  of  the  Little  Laramie,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  there  called  the 
Snowy  Eange.  Special  visits  to  these  localities  also  enable  me  to  speak 
fi[X)m  personal  observation. 

**  The  Douglass  Creek  district  was  earlier  known  as  the  "Last  Chance" 
mining  region.  It  was  then  the  location  of  considerable  gulch  mining. 
More  recently  a  few  enterprising  citizens  of  Laramie  City,  and,  still  more 
lately,  wealthy  citizens  of  Illinois,  have  undertaken  quartz  mining  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success.  The  general  location  is  oue  of  exceeding 
interest.  As  the  miner  would  say,  "  it  has  a  promising  look.''  It  is  but 
little  less  than  10,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  traversed  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seams  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  some  of  them  cropping 
out  on  the  very  crests  of  the  mountain  summits,  which,  singularly  euoagbi 
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in  view  of  the  great  altitude,  are  thickly  studded  with  tall,  straight,  and 
beautiful  spruces,  pines,  and  firs. 

*'  The  new  camp  just  building  is  situated  directly  on  Douglass  Creek — a 
strong  and  beautiful  stream — and  not  very  far,  of  course,  from  its  source. 
The  substantial  and  handsome  manner  of  building  the  village  indicates 
the  strong  confidence  which  inspires  the  enterprise.  Many  claims  have 
been  staked  all  about,  and  the  work  of  exploring  is  still  going  on — a 
task  not  so  easy  as  otherwise  because  of  the  fragmentary  rocks  and  the 
thick  coating  of  soil,  huckleberry-bushes,  and  timber  which  cover  the 
mountains  all  over. 

•     "The  principal  mines  so  far  opened  are  the  Keystone,  the  Blue  Jay, 
and  the  Florence. 

"The  Keystone  is  a  weU-defined  fissure  vein  of  quartz,  about  30  inches 
to  3  feet  in  breadth.  A  shaft  60  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein 
at  one  point,  and  at  another  it  has  been  strudc  by  a  tunnel  of  240  feet 
in  length,  176  of  which  is  on  the  vein.  The  ore  is  of  low  grade,  yield- 
ing an  average  of  $15  per  ton  of  ore,  but  is  pretty  easily  worked.  The 
company  have  a  10-stamp  mill  at  work  day  and  night,  and,  with  cheap 
mining,  convenient  delivery  of  ore,  abundance  of  water,  and  inexhaust- 
ible supplies  of  timber  all  about  the  mill  and  mine,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  netting  a  handsome  profit. 

"The  Blue  Jay  is  located  on  the  same  vein  as  the  above,  simply  over 
the  hill.  Much  money  has  been  rather  unprofitably  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  or  more  tunnels,  and  the  company  have  yet  to  realize 
the  high  expectations  with  which  they  commenced  work,  thoagh  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  and 
judicious  management. 

"About  one-half  a  mile  from  these  two  mines,  and'  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  ridge^  is  found  the  Florence  mine.  The  vein  is  well  defined 
and  the  ore  of  superior  quality.  The  proprietors  were  just  getting  a 
lOstamp  mill  upon  the  ground,  and  are  probably  at  this  moment  stamp- 
ing out  the  gold. 

"Coming  down  the  mountain  into  the  valley  of  the  Little  Laramie,  a 
visit  was  subsequently  made  to  the  once  famous  Centennial  district. 
This  was  opened  in  the  year  1876.  It  is  situated  about  30  miles  west  of 
Laramie  City.  The  ledges  opened  are  plainly  visible  on  the  slope  of  a 
foot-hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the  Laramie,  and  were  found 
to  be  very  rich.  The  deposits  first  discovered  proved  not  to  be  true  veins, 
however,  and  were  soon  practically  exhausted.  Several  new  prospects 
have  been  receptly  opened,  but  the  promise  is  not  large. 

"Near  the  foot  of  the  Snowy  Eange,  and  13  or  14  miles  from  the  Cen- 
tennial, was  found  a  recently-opened  camp  of  prospectors,  who  are  strong 
in  the  belief  that  they  have  found  important  deposits  of  silver  and  gold, 
more  especially  the  former.  Two  or  three  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  50  feet  or  more,  and  samples  of  argentiferous  lead  and  other 
supposed  ore  taken  from  them  were  shown.  Whether  they  are  valuable 
or  worthless  will  be  determined  by  the  Territorial  assayer,  who  has  them 
for  examination.  With  a  properly-improved  wagon-road,  or  tramway, 
this  district,  supplied  as  it  is  with  an  abundance  of  water  and  timber, 
is  well  circumstanced,  should  this  ore  prove  to  be  productive. 

"At  various  other  points — on  Sheep  Mountain,  opposite  the  Centen- 
nial; on  Jelm  Mountain,  at  the  head  of  Big  Laramie  Eiver;  on  Bock 
Creek,  near  the  old  overland  stage  road,  30  miles  northwest  of  Laxa- 
mie  City;  in  the  Laramie  Range,  hut  a  few  miles  west  of  Cheyenne ;  at 
the  head  of  Stinking  W^ater  Eiver,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Kational  Park;  in  the  Little  Missouri  Mountains,  the  Wolf,  and  es- 
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pecially  in  the  Big  Horn  Moantains — gold  and  silver  have  been  pros- 
pected for,  and  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  actually  found  ^  but  as  yet  no 
very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.^   - 

All  this,  so  conscientiously  written  in  1878,  requires  revision  to-day. 

The  camp  on  Douglass  Creek,  having  had  an  active  life  of  about  two 
years  and  witnessed  the  erection  of  two  stamp  mills  and  gained  a  popu- 
lation of  two  or  three  hundred,  is  now  pretty  nearly  abandoned. 

The  Keystone  mine,  owned  exclusively  by  citizens  of  Wyoming,  was 
vigorously  worked  for  a  while,  though  with  the  help  of  an  old  mill, 
which  wasted  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  gold,  and  without  the  capital  req- 
uisite to  the  most  thorough  and  economical  mining.  But  at  length 
^ater  came  in  greater  abundance  than  could  be  overcome  without  better 
machinery ;  and  the  owners  being  without  the  money  necessary  to  it«  pur- 
chase and  working,  the  mine  was  of  course  brought  to  a  standstill. 

Meanwhile,  the  Florence  mine,  which  had  b^n  opened  with  great 
promise  of  reward  and  provided  with  a  20-8tamp  mill  at  heavy  cost, 
gave  signs  of  weakening,  and  was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  disheart- 
ened proprietors  on  the  recommendation  of  a  competent  expert. 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  experience  there  are  certainly  good 
mines  yet  to  be  worked  on  Douglass  Creek.  Whatever  the  value  of  the 
Florence,  the  Keystone  will  bear  investigation.  The  very  expert  who 
advised  closing  the  Florence  has  been  willing  to  put  money  into  the 
Keystone,  and  would  have  done  so  could  terms  have  been  made  with 
the  owners,  whose  strong  confidence  led  them  to  reject  the  very  consid- 
erable offer  made.  The  company  has  been  reorganized,  and  steps  are 
now  taken  towards  placing  it  on  a  more  substantial  pecuniary  footing. 
The  vein  is  unquestionably  a  true  fissure,  having  well-defined  walls 
with  clay  '*  gouge''  and  in  places  a  banded  structure.  The  average  width 
of  vein  is  a  little  over  three  feet;  the  minimum  being  18  inches,  the 
maximum  nearly  six  feet.  A  shaft  11  x  5  feet  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein 
to  the  depth  of  137  feet,  with  two  levels  260  feet  in  extent.  Already 
$35,000  in  bullion  has  been  taken  from  the  mine,  and  something  like 
half  as  much  more  in  value  was  in  sight  when  it  filled  with  water. 
Prof.  J.  G.  Murphy,  mining  engineer  and  formerly  Territorial  geologist 
and  mining  engineer  for  Wyoming — a  very  competent  person — alter 
spending  some  time  in  carefully  examining  the  proi)erty,  working  its 
ores  and  assaying  the  tailings,  reported  officially  that  a  40-stamp  mill 
of  best  known  model  and  construction  should  make  a  daily  yield  of  a 
little  over  $1,000,  with  a  necessary  expense  not  exceeding  $240;  which, 
allowing  300  days  a  year  for  working,  would  afford  a  net  profit  of  over 
$229,000  per  annum. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  property  having  anything  like  such  capabilities 
as  this  will  not  much  longer  wait  for  development. 

Leaving  now  the  Douglass  Creek  district  to  its  temporary  quiescence, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Centennial  district,  supposed  at  the  date 
of  former  writing  to  be  finally  dead,  has  had  an  awakening  and  is  again 
teeming  with  activity.  Kot  having  found  time  to  revisit  the  mines  in 
that  locality  this  season^  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  details.  This  much  is  known,  however,  that  new  prospect- 
ing there  has  been  sufiiciently  successful  to  result  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  mill,  and  that  parties  once  discouraged  have  taken  hold  again 
with  more  than  the  old  zeal  and  energy. 

Still  more  gratifying  are  the  results  of  labor  in  the  Jelm  Monntun 
district,  where  mining  prospects  of  value,  supposed  to  be  quite  doubt- 
ful at  first,  are  developing  into  mines  of  sufficient  importance  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  foreign  experts  and  capitalists.    More  than  a 
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dozen  mines  are  working  at  the  present  time,  with  good  prospects, 
and  somethiugof  a  village,  kuowu  as  Ouminius  City  and  beautifully 
located  on  the  Little  Laramie  Kiver,  has  sprung  up  as  a  consequence. 

The  most  important  of  these  mining  prospects  are  owned  by  compa- 
nies loi^ated  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie  City,  and  Cummins,  all  of  whom 
have  pushed  forward  their  work  with  commendable  vigor.  Geologically 
speaking,  this  district  is  somewhat  peculiar.  But  the  mountains  are 
evidently  a  spur  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Kange,  in  many  portions  of  which 
valuable  mines  are  being  discovered,  and  it  now  looks  more  as  though 
the  question  whether  the  veins  canning  the  precious  metals  are  true 
fissures  wouhl  be  settled  affirmatively.  The  Gold  Hill  mine,  owned  and 
worked  by  the  Union  Mining  Company,  is  a  ledge  of  extarocdinary 
width — over  30  feet— with  a  distribution  of  mineral  throughout  the 
mass. 

It  has  been  reported  upon  favorably  by  an  English  expert  represent- 
ing a  London  syndicate,  who,  in  case  of  purchase,  will  soon  commence 
thorough  work  by  driving  a  tunnel  and  erecting  a  large  stamp  mill.  Thus 
far,  in  addition  to  uumeroijs  superficial  cross-cuts  to  expose  the  ledge 
in  its  fiiU  width,  work  has  been  confined  to  a  shaft  some^ixty  feet  deep 
and  a  tunnel  incline  something  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Occasional  samples  of  ore  show  a  large  amount  of  gold,  one  assay  made 
under  my  own  direction  yielding  gold  at  the  rate  of  $612  per  ton  of  rock, 
but  the  distribution  throughout  the  ledge  matter  is  such  as  to  reduce 
the  mass  to  a  comparatively  low  grade. 

The  Southern  and  the  Western  are  also  considered  good  prospects; 
work  is  being  vigorously  pushed  in  them,  and  the  proprietors  are  very 
sanguine  of  satisfactory  results. 

Some  ore  of  high  grade  has  been  taken  from  the  <^  Betsey  Jane"  and 
contiguous  prospects,  belonging  to  a  Laramie  City  company,  whose 
property  is  certainly  valuable  if  the  fine  bodies  of  quartz  showing  itself 
on  the  surface  should  lead  to  a  true  fissure  vein. 

The  Lone  Boy,  another  claim  visited  by  me  the  past  season,  is  located 
farther  south^  a  half  mile  or  more.  The  broad  ledge  of  good-looking 
quartz  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  fissure  vein,  and  the  owners  are 
steadily  progressing  with  the  development.. 

A  neighboring  claim  has  a  wide  ledge  of  quartz  carrying  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  copper,  with  some  silver.  Tests  made  of  the  ore  at 
Denver  indicate  that  this  may  become  a  valuable  mine. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  numerous  other  prospects  which  are 
highly  esteemed  and  may  prove  equal  to  the  best,  though  as  yet  they 
have  not  gained  the  same  prominence. 

The  (>ummius  City  camp  is  beautifblly  located  on  the  traveled  road 
to  North  Park  and  also  on  the  located  route  of  the  North  Park  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  now  in  process  of  construction.  Being 
but  30  miles  front  Laramie  City,  traversed  by  the  Little  Laramie  River, 
which  affords  not  only  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  general  use  and  for 
irrigation,  but  also  an  abundant  water-power,  and  supplied,  moreover, 
with  inexhaustible  sources  of  timber  in  the  immense  forests  adjacent,  it 
is  as  favorably  circumstanced  for  successful  mining  operations  iis  could 
be  desired.  Supply  of  the  precious  metals,  the  only  question  not  yet 
fully  settled,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  determined,  with  very  favorable 
indications  on  the  affirmative  side.  i 

Prospecting  for  gold  and  silver  in  the  Laramie  Kange  west  and  north- 
west of  Cheyenne  has  been  revived  within  the  past  season,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  A  large  number  of  locations  have  been  made, 
work  has  been  commenced  at  several  points,  and  the  apj[>earance  now  is 
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that  the  next  season  may  witness  an  activity  never  before  known  in  that 
region.  Many  of  the  claims  have  already  been  visited  by  Eastern  experts 
and  representatives  of  foreign  capital,  ail  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  can  lean), 
apeak  of  the  indications  in  flattering  terms. 

Discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  have  also  been  made  in  the  region 
north  of  Fort  Laramie,  at  Rawhide  Buttes,  some  fifteen  miles  beyond, 
and  on  the  Banning  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Niobrara,  aboat  forty 
miles  north  of  the  fort. 

On  the  Kunning  Water  something  like  twenty -five  claims  have  been 
located.  The  most  important  developments  have  been  made  upon  a 
claim  known  as  the  Eochelle,  which,  together  with  others  adjoiniog, 
is  owned  and  managed  by  Hon.  A.  H^  Reel,  of  Cheyenne,  and  others. 
The  ledge  has  a  northerly  and  southerly  course,  with  a  bold  cropping  of 
quartz  and  quartzite,  stained  with  copper.  A  little  below  the  surface 
the  character  of  the  rock  changes  somewhat,  showing  upon  the  seam  faces 
of  fragments  taken  out  more  or  less  of  native  silver,  though  with  but 
little  mineral  inside  of  them.  Still  deeper,  there  is  less  of  the  native 
silver,  bnt  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  and  gold  distributed  through 
the  mass  of  rock. 

The  i;^  ork  done  on  this  claim  consists  of,  first,  a  tunnel  from  the  west 
8ide,*and  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  which,  after  running  300  feet 
through  a  "mineralized''  rock,  nearly  all  of  which  will  assay  something, 
strikes  the  vein  or  lode  at  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  then  cuts  through  it  a  distance  of  some  80  feet  more,  to  the  hang- 
ing wall;  secondly,  a  tunnel  lengthwise  on  the  vein  itself  a  distance  of 
KO  feet ;  thirdly  at  the  end  of  the  last-mentioned  drift^  another  drift  of  80 
feet  at  light  angles  thereto;  and,  fourthly,  the  begmning  of  a  vertical 
shaft  on  the  vein  at  a  point  by  the  side  of  the  30,000  toot  tunnel. 

The  ore  from  the  vein  carries  both  silver  and  gold,  the  former  usually 
])redominatiiig.  Several  sacks  of  it,  sent  to  Denver  for  trial,  yielded 
gold  and  silver  in  amount  equal  to  some  $8  per  ton  to  $150.  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  ore  from  the  famous  Comstock  mine 
of  Nevada,  and  is  easily  worked. 

The  owners  of  this  property  have  stocked  it  at  $2,000,000,  in  shares  of 
$20  each,  a  portion  of  which,  as  working  capital,  is  in  the  markets 
They  have  great  confidence  in  their  property  and  are  quietly  working 
away,  with  very  promising  results.  Should  the  ore  prove,  like  the  Corn- 
stock,  to  be  mainly  of  low  grade,  and  yet  hold  its  own  in  both  width  of 
vein  and  yield  of  the  precious  metals,  the  enormous  amount  of  mineral 
would  give  it  a  great  value. 

Still  farther  north,  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laramie  Peak, 
prospecting  has  also  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  although  without  important  result.  It  has  long  been  tbe 
opinion  of  miners  and  of  persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  prospecting  that 
important  discoveries  were  destined  to  be  made  at  that  point,  and 
much  labor  has  accordingly  been  given  to  superficial  examination  of 
that  and  the  neighboring  mountains.  ^ 

In  Northwestern  Wyoming  the  work  of  prospecting  received  an  im- 
portant check  from  the  fraudulent  excitement  worked  up  in  1878,  in 
connection  with  some  really  imiK)rtant  discoveries  along  the  sources  of 
the  Stinking  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Big  Horn,  taking  rise  in  tbe 
Shoshone  Mountains,  It  is,  nevertheless,  said  on  good  authority  that 
Htill  farther  north,  on  the  headwaters  of  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone, 
both  gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in  quantities  that  will  insure 
sictive  operations  as  soon  as  the  Indian  title  to  the  region  embraced 
can  be  extinguished. 
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It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  under  this  head  that  prospectors  have 
found,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  especially  during  the  last  season, 
indications  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Ked  Mountains,  which  lie  just 
within  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and 
also  in  the  neighboring  mountains  outside. 

Turning,  now,  to  Northeastern  Wyoming,  we  have  very  encouraging 
accounts  of  discoveries  in  that  portion  of  the  Black  Hills  lying  on  the 
Wyoming  side — a  portion  roughly  estimated  as  being  about  one-third 
of  the  whole.  The  discoveries  are  said  to  have  been  made  at  several 
I>oints  along  Sand  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Belle  Fourche ;  also  in  the 
region  between  the  Black  Hills,  so  called,  and  a  minor  range  known  as 
the  Bear  Lodge  Mountains,  and  still  farther  south  in  a  locality  known 
as  Nigger  Gulch.  The  mining  in  all  these  localities  is  generally  of  the 
kind  designated  as  gulch  mining.  The  gold  is  reported  as  being  of  fine 
quality,  and  occurring  in  nuggets  of  considerable  value. 

I  had  formed  a  plan  to  visit  this  locality  late  in  the  present  autumn, 
and,  in  fact,  twice  set  out  on  a  journey  thither,  but  was  turned  back  by 
reports  of  snow  and  weather  otherwise  unfavorable. 

I  know  of  no  region  of  the  United  States  in  which  gold  appears  so 
widely  distributed  as  in  Wyoming,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  eventually 
numerous  mines  of  much  value  will  be  worked,  thus  placing  this  great 
Territory,  so  rich  in  other  resources,  among  the  most  important  of  the 
gold-proiducing  sections.  We  are  now  where  Colorado  was  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  A  few  fortunate  strikes  may  serve  to  give  to  Wyoming  a  sim- 
ilar impetus  and  start  it  on  the  high  road  to  a  remarkable  development. 
We  have  many  mines  already  that  appear  certain  to  yield  handsome 
returns  whenever  the  requisite  combination  of  energy  and  skill,  with 
sufficient  capital,  can  be  brought  about.  The  ores  may  generally  prove 
to  be  of  low  grade ;  but  so  much  the  better  if  they  are  found  in  large 
bodies  and  prove  to  be  widely  distributed,  for  such  conditions  would 
insure  to  our  Territory  a  steady,  healthy  and  prosperous  industry,  in- 
stead of  a  succession  of  feverish  and  disturbing  excitements. 

COPPER  ORES. 

Copper  is  also  found  to  have  a  very  wide  distribution,  showing  itself 
very  extensively  throughout  the  Laramie  Bange  and  several  spurs  there- 
to belonging;  in  the  straggling  hills  beyond  Fort  Laramie,  known  as 
Bawhide  Buttes;  along  the  course  of  Bunning  Water,  in  the  same  gen- 
eral region ;  farther  west  on  the  Laramie  and  North  Platte  Bivers,  above 
Fort  Laramie;  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bawlins :  in  general  terms,  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains ; 
and  doubtless  at  many  other  points  of  which  I  have  not  yet  gained  a 
knowledge. 

The  existence  of  copper  in  the  Laramie  Mountains  has  been  known 
for  some  years;  attracting  at  one  time  sufficient  attention  to  secure  the 
opening  of  a  prospect  called  the  ^^Metcalf  Mine"  and  the  erection  of  a 
sort  of  smelter,  which,  however,  proved  to  have  no  practical  value.  Of 
this  and  some  neighboring  mines  I  wrote  as  follows  in  my  report  of  1878 : 

*^The  copper  ores  in  the  Laramie  Bange  are  located  in  township  14 
north ,  range  70  west,  and  at  the  head  of  the  middle  branch  of  Crow  Creek, 
20  to  25  miles  west  of  Cheyenne.  They  occupy  the  eastward  slope  oi 
the  range,  and  the  veins,  which  have  a  considerable  dip  or  are  verti- 
cal, with  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  have  a  general  northeastern 
and  southwestern  direction,  though  not  altogether  conformable  in  this 
respect. 
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^<I  have  seen  no  analysis^  but  have  before  me  the  reported  results  of  a 
number  of  assays  made  to  determine  the  per  cent,  of  copper  and  the 
presence  of  gold  and  silver.  It  appears  that  the  ores  taken  from  differ- 
ent veins  are  quite  various  in  composition.  Thus,  one  ore  contained  but 
Uttie  copper,  but  showed  70  per  cent,  of  lead,  yielding  $86.35  in  silver 
per  ton.  Another  yielded  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  witli  $10.36  per  ton  of 
silver  and  $10.33  of  gold.  Still  another,  by  the  United  States  mint  at 
Denver,  showed  that  the  ore  was  an  antimonial  sulphate  of  copper  con- 
taining 46  per  cent,  of  the  metaL  and  15.77  ounces  of  silver,  worth  $2^.35 
per  ton  of  ore.  The  Omaha  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  whose 
chemist  examined  a  large  lump  of  the  ore,  made  a  report,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following: 

We  have  carefully  assayed  the  samples  of  ore  left  i^ith  ns,  and  find  that  it  contains 
1.65  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  a  trace  of  gold,  and  40  per  cent,  of  copper.  A  selected 
piece  of  the  above  ore  yielded  57.40  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Within  the  month  past,  I  have  personally  visited  and  examined  not 
only  the  group  of  prospects  above  referred  to,  but  likewise  several 
others  of  more  recent  discovery,-  including  a  number  very  near  to  Gran- 
ite Canon  Station,  on  the  XT.  P.  Eailway.  Investigations  with  a  view  to 
the  more  definite  determination  of  their  practical  value  are  now  in  pro- 
gress. Meantime  I  can  only  safely  say  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that,  with  an  economical  method  of  working  the  mines  and  extracting 
the  ores,  some  of  the  prospects  examined  are  likely  to  make  fair  returns 
for  the  cost  of  development.  Much  of  the  surface  ore  is  very  lean,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  it  is  quite  rich. 

Of  the  Eawlins  copper  but  little  more  can  be  said  than  that  the 
native  copper  and  rich  copper  ores  which  at  first  attracted  much  notice 
and  produced  no  little  excitement  do  not  seem  to  occur  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  warrant  further  outlay.  It  is  nevertheless  possible,  of 
course,  that  discoveries  may  yet  be  made  that  will  give  new  import- 
ance to  that  district. 

Among  the  copper  deposits  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  none 
have  yet  been  found  possessed  of  more  interest  than  those  at  the  head- 
waters of  Crow  Creek  and  Grand  Encampment  Creek,  tributaries  of 
the  jS^orth  Platte.  Having  heard  much  of  these  since  my  first  arrival 
in  the  Territory,  I  determined  to  visit  them  during  the  past  season. 
They  were  found  at  the  base  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  lying 
west  or  southwest  of  the  Warm  Springs,  on  the  North  Platte,  and  dis- 
tant some  12  to  26  miles  fipom  that  point. 

The  opening  on  the  claim  of  the  Messrs.  Jones,  near  the  head  of  Crow 
Oreek,  has  exposed  what  seems  to  be  a  true  vein  2  to  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  showing,  with  very  considerable  amount  of  iron,  a  per  cent, 
of  copper  which,  although  not  reliably  determined,  affords  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  warrant  working.  A  tunnel  running  on  the  dip  of  the 
vein  had  been  cut  some  50  feet  and  the  work  was  still  progressing.  The 
country  rock  is  favorable  and  the  ore  promises  weU.  Gentlemen  of 
Denver  who  have  given  it  a  careful  examination  are  now  negotiating  a 
purchase  of  the  property,  with  a  view  to  early  development.  The  loca- 
tion is  some  40  miles  a  little  east  of  south  of  Fort  Fred  Steele,  connect- 
ing therewith  by  an  excellent  wagon-road. 

The  copper  claims  on  the  mountain  near  the  head  of  Grand  Encamp- 
ment Creek  were  located  and  patented  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Dr. 
G.  B.  Graff,  of  Omaha,  and  associates.  They  lie  upon  the  heights  on 
^^  rJSf ^'  *  ^*^*^®  branch  of  the  Encampment,  and  occupy  both  SHles 
of  it.  The  stream  is  perennial,  and  on  nearly  all  sides  there  are  consid- 
erable bodies  of  timber.    The  scenery  commanded  is  magnificent    The 
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heights,  though  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  are 
reached  by  a  tortuous  wagon-road  of  easy  grade.  All  in  all,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  spots  1  have  seen  in  all  Wyoming.  Moreover,  the 
accounts  to  which  1  have  Ustened,  of  very  large  bodies  of  copper  ore  of 
low  grade — ores,  too,  of  many  varieties,  carbonate,  sulphuret,  and  other 
— were  verified  by  my  own  observation.  Oroppings  at  many  places,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  lines,  suggestive  of  veins,  impress  the  ob- 
server at  once  with  the  idea  that  nearly  the  entire  hill  is  a  body  of  ore. 
Superficial  openings  have  been  made  at  several  points,  including  one 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  near  the  creek.  At  the  one  last  namcMd  the 
ore  had  the  ai^pearance  of  carrying  more  coj^per  and  to  lie  between 
walls  of  granitic  rock  and  micaceous  schist — encouraging  signs  in  view 
of  the  considerable  depth  below  the  openings  on  the  summit. 

Samples  of  the  ore  brought  away  have  interested  a  number  of  experts 
of  high  standing,  and  the  only  assay  made  yielded  22  per  cent,  of  copper 
and  a  trace  of  silver.  Should  the  more  superficial  rock,  which  appears 
to  have  been  thrown  up  in  immense  bodies,  prove  to  contain  paying 
quantities  of  copper  and  to  lead  at  some  depth  to  a  true  vein,  as  it  is 
likely  to  do,  these  claims  would  certainly  prove  very  valuable. 

Latest  of  the  copper  discoveries  are  those  at  and  near  a  point  on  the 
Laramie  Biver,  some  15  miles  above  Fort  Laramie,  and  now  known 
as  Copperopolis.  Attention  was  called  to  this  district  early  last  spring 
by  Messrs.  Dickson,  McGregor,  Miller,  Allen  and  others,  citizens  of 
Cheyenne,  who  presented  copper  ore  of  such  undoubted  value  that  pros- 
pecting at  once  began  in  good  earnest.  The  ores  are  carbonate  and  sul- 
phuret, mostly;  the  latter  sometimes  being  very  rich  in  both  copper  and 
silver,  3rieldiug  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and,  it  is  said,  as 
high  as  500  ounces  per  ton  in  silver. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  Green  Mountain  Boy,  Cali- 
fornia, Sunrise,  Empire  and  other  claims,  and  from  the  first  named  50 
to  100  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  to  Denver  for  smelting.  At  date 
of  last  account  received,  an  excavation  in  the  body  of  ore  to  the  ex- 
extent  of  23  feet  in  width  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  deposit  (vary- 
ing from  4  to  8  feet),  had  been  made  at  the  front,  with  a  tunnel  of 
usual  width  extending  back  into  the  hill  some  60  reet. 

As  the  ore  in  this  case  lay  imbeded  in  limi^stone — that  is,  had  lime- 
stone below,  above,  and  on  either  side — it  was  naturally  feared  that  it 
might  prove  to  be  a  mere  deposit  narrowly  limited  on  every  side.  The 
tunnel  having  passed  entirely  through  the  ore  into  the  limestone,  this 
theory  was  probably  well  founded;  although  the  proprietors  are  not 
without  hope  that  they  will  strike  it  again  farther  back  in  the  hill,  and 
are  working  on  with  that  in  view. 

The  owners  of  the  Sunrise  mine,  which  is  located  near  another  camp, 
called  Hartville,  and  about  one  mile  above  Indian  Springs,  four  miles 
from  the  ** Green  Mountain  Boy,^  have  made  arrangement  for  running 
into  the  hill  with  a  tunnel  a  distance  of  200  feet,  as  a  means  of  determ- 
ining the  value  of  their  claim.  I  also  hear  of  further  work  to  be  done 
on  the  other  claims  mentioned;  and  it  seems  likely  that  one  more 
more  season  will  solve  a  question  in  which  a  large  nnmber  of  our  people 
feel  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Near  the  above  prospects.  Mr.  James  Adams  informs  me  he  has  found 
copper  ores  of  an  entirely  aifterent  character,  which  bear  evidence  of 
belonging  to  fissure  veins.  Samples  of  this  ore  encourage  the  hope  that 
his  opinion  is  well  founded. 
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*  ♦ 

IRON. 

Having  nothiDg  new  to  communicate  on  this  head,  nor  yet  concerning 
the  known  and  very  interesting  deposits  of  sulphur,  graphite,  and  soda, 
I  think  proper  to  Iwrrow  from  my  report  of  1878  the  results  of  my  early 
inquiries  on  these  subjects: 
"  Iron  is  seen  in  very  many  localities ;  but  the  largest  deposit  yet  discov- 
'  ered  is  found  in  the  Laramie  Range,  northwest  of  Cheyenne  about  45  miles 
and  25  miles  northeast  of  Laramie  City.  It  was  observed  and  reported 
u])on  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  different  Army  officers,  and  in  1860  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Prof.  F.  V.  Ilayden,  then  attached  to  the  exploring 
expedition  led  by  General  W.  F.  Raynolds,  who  also  revisited  it  in  1868, 
and  has  since  spoken  of  it  as  being  apparently  unlimited  in  extent  and 
of  great  prospective  value.  It  occupies  a  ridge  of  some  15  miles  in 
length  at  the  head  of  Chugwater  Creek,  and  parallel  with  the  Laramie 
Range.  This  ridge,  rising  full  600  feet  above  the  Chugwater  fwhich 
canons  it),  may  be  properly  called  a  mountain ;  and  it  does  go  oy  the 
name  of  'llie  Iron  Mountain.'  The  ore  is  interstratified  with  the  feld- 
spathic  granites  which  compose  the  body  of  the  ridge,  and  its  beds  have 
the  same  inclination  and  cleavage.  The  mode  of  occurrence  is  like  that 
of  the  Lake  Superior  deposits,  and  Dr.  Hayden  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  ore  *  is  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada.' 
It  is  a  magnetic  ore,  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  as  the  following  analysis, 
made  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Carson,  connected 
with  the  Hayden  Survey,  will  show : 

Parte  in  100. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 45.03 

Protoxide  of  iron 17.96 

Silica 0.7« 

Titanic  acid 23.49 

Alnniina 3.98 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 2.45 

Sesquioxide  of  maugauese 1.53 

Lime l.ll 

Oxiileofzinc 0.47 

Ma^uesia 1.56 

Sulphur 1.44 

Phosphorus a  trace. 

99.78 
Metallic  iron 45.49 

"It  makes  a  harder  iron  than  the  Iron  Mountain  ore  of  Missouri,  and 
is  extremely  white  and  ductile.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  titanic 
acid,  present  in  so  large  a  proportion,  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing the  ore;  but  science  will  doubtless  be  able  to  overcome  it. 

"A  second  important  deposit  of  iron  is  found  in  one  of  the  ridges 
near  Uawlins.  It  occurs  in  extensive  beds  several  feet  in  depth,  and  is 
easily  mined.  It  is  a  red  oxide,  and  of  so  rich  a  color  and  possessed  of 
such  [ireservative  properties  as  a  paint  that  it  has  been  very  much  used 
for  that  purpose.  Two  mills  have  been  erected  for  crushing  and  putting 
up  the  powder  in  barrels  for  shipment.  Neither  the  mines  nor  the  mills 
were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visits;  nor  do  1  learn  that  they  have 
been  worked  during  the  past  season,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  the 
expense  of  transportation  left  but  little  margin  of  profit. 

"As  the  Bawlins  Metallic  Paint  Company  have  expended  something 
like  $25,000  in  opening  the  mines,  erecting  paint-works,  and  otherwise 
preparing  to  do  a  large  business,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ground  of 
inaction  will  not  long  continue.    Mr.  Robert  E.  Strahorn,  in  an  account 
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published  by  him,  quotes  testimony  regarding  the  value  of  this  paint, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following : 

"Superintendent  Stevens,  of  the  Union  Pacific  car  and  building  depart- 
ment, says :  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  use  it  exclusively  for  painting  box  and  flat 
cars,  iron  and  tin  roofs,  and  buildings  on  the  line  of  this  road;  have 
found  it  a  valuable  preservative  of  wood,  and  the  very  thing  so  long 
needed  for  rep.airs  of  leaky  roofs,  for  wbile  it  is  cheap  as  a  paint  it  fills 
up  all  nail-holes  and  leaks,  and  beomes  virtually  an  iron  covering,  per- 
fectly impenetrable  to  water.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  will  cover  more' 
surface,  pound  for  pound,  last  longer,  and  retain  its  color  better  than 
any  paint  before  the  public'  The  master  painter  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quiucy  Company's  car- works  says:  'I  have  had  your  paint 
in  test  for  about  six  months.  I  put  two  coats  of  it  mixed  with  boiled 
oil  on  piece  of  sheet  iron  and  buried  it  in  strong  brine  about  six  mouths 
ago,  and  it  does  not  show  any  signs  of  rusting  through  the  paint.  I  have 
also  used  it  on  locomotive  work,  and  find  that  it  covers  far  more  surface 
than  any  iron  paint  I  have  used.' 

"  Besides  the  use  made  of  it  upon  the  buildings  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company,  one  observes  that  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
private  buildings,  especially  for  bams  and  other  out-buildings, through- 
out the  Territory, 

"  This  red  oxide  also  makes  an  excellent  flux  for  the  reduction  of  silver 
ores.  Many  thousands  of  tons  have  been  shipped  to  Utah  for  this  pur- 
pose since  the  opening  of  the  mine." 

ANTIMONY. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  at  two  or  three  points,  more  especially 
in  the  Green  Eiver  basin,  there  are  deposits  of  antimony  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent qualicy.  As  yet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  for  myself,  however, 
and  this  allusion — well  warranted,  as  I  believe — is  made  as  still  further 
indicating  the  extraordinary  variety  of  minerals  of  which  Wyoming  is 
possessed. 

"  GRAPHITE. 

"Reference  has  been  made  during  my  travels  over  the  Territory  to  sev- 
eral deposits  of  graphite,  but  I  have  gaiued  definite  knowledge  of  but 
one,  nami*ly,  in  the  Laramie  region,  about  12  miles  west  of  the  Laramie 
Iron  Mountain.  It  occurs,  of  course,  in  a  section  of  country  marked  by 
signs  of  upheaval,  and  the  veins,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  18  inches 
to  4J  feet,  are  various  in  direction  and  dip;  some  being  quite  horizon- 
tal, some  having  a  considerable  inclination,  and  others  being  altogether 
vertical.  Seven  mines  have  been  located  on  this  field,  whose  area  is  per- 
haps 2  square  miles,  and  specimens  have  been  subjected  to  various 
analyses  and  practical  tests  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  mate- 
rial, as  taken  from  the  mine,  yields  8()  per  cent,  of  pure  graphite.  When 
pulverized  and  rubbed  upon  any  surface  it  gives  a  bright  and  beautiful 
polish.  The  deposits  are  certainly  of  much  value,  and  an  investment  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  would  seem  to  be  alone  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  handsome  profits  from  the  enterprise. 

"  SULPHUR. 

*'Near  the  head  of  Bear  River,  in  extreme  Southwestern  Wyoming, 
have  been  found  immense  deposits  of  a  superior  quality  of  sulphur.    The 
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region  is  volcanic,  extinct  craters  being  still  plainly  visible  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  deposits.  As  the  material  is  very  easily  worked  and  lies  but 
about  20  to  25  miles  from  the  railroad,  the  future  value  of  these  deposits 
is  unquestionable. 

"  SODA— SULPHATES  AND  BICARBONATES. 

'^  Among  the  most  remarkable  mineral  deposits  of  the  Territory  are 
its  vast  accumulations  of  soda  in  the  basins  of  former  lakes  or  ponds, 
and  hence  colled  *soda  lakes.'  The  accounts  of  these  lakes  had  been  so 
interestiug  that  late  in  the  month  of  September  I  set  apart  some  days 
for  a  personal  examination  of  them.  I  had  naturally  assumed  that  they 
were  bodies  of  water  strongly  impregnated  with  soda  salts;  and  this  was 
true  of  one  of  them.  What,  then,  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  they  were 
solidified  lakes — ^bodies  of  solid  soda  several  ft^et  in  thickness,  and  the 
product  of  an  endless  series  of  evaporations  of  water  bringing  to  these 
basins  soda  salts  in  solution. 

"My  firstvisit  was  to  the  deposits  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts), 
lying  within  the  Laramie  Plains,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  Laramie 
City.  Driving  over  those  beautiful  plains,  on  a  golden  autumnal  day,  I 
was  hardly  prepared  for  the  sudden  view  of  a  cluster  of  beautiful  little 
lakes — lakelets,  more  properly — completely  frozen  over  and  incrusted 
with  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  its  millions  of  crystals  glistening  in  the 
noonday  sun.  Such  was  the  appearance ;  and  when,  with  cautious  tread, 
I  had  walked  to  the  middle  of  one  of  the  largest  (having  an  area  of  66 
acres)  and  chopped  out  a  piece  of  the  ice,  my  sense  of  sight  would  not 
even  then  yield  to  be  corrected  until  that  of  taste  came  to  its  service. 
Here  and  there  wooden  stakes  set  up  in  the  basin  indicated  the  places 
where  borings  had  been  made  to  prove  the  depth  of  the  deposit,  varying 
from  10  to  15  feet  in  the  more  central  portions.  Darker  places,  looking 
like  *  air-holes,'  were  also  observed,  which,  when  examined  by  breaking 
through  a  crust,  api)eared  to  be  open  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  giving 
some  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  below  were  springs  whence  the  soda- 
water  welled  up  at  times,  overflowing  the  solid  bed,  and  by  successive 
evaporations  added  to  the  depth  of  the  deposit.  The  crust,  mainly 
though  not  entirely  covering  these  open  places,  was  often  several  inches 
thick,  its  under  surface  studded  with  beautiful  large  crystals  pf  pure 
sulphate  of  soda.  One  of  these  crystalline  masses,  weighing  ten  or  a 
dozen  pounds,  lies  here  on  my  table,  whitened  by  efflorescence,  and  now 
the  admiration  of  visitors.  It  was  from  an  adjoining  smaller '  lake'  that 
was  taken  the  immense  cube,  of  some  tons,  that  was  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  The  character  of  these  deposits  and  their  availa- 
bility for  economical  purposes  have  been  very  clearly  and  fully  set  forth 
by  Col.  S.  W.  Downey,  Territorial  auditor,  a  citizen  of  Laramie,  who  has 
probably  given  more  time  to  these  inquiries  than  any  one  else  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. I  quote  from  a  communication  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Strahorn,  author  of  the  work  hereinbefore  referred  to : 

**Tbe  cube  exhibited  contained  over  200  cubic  feet  of  solid  crystaUine  sulphate  of 
soda,  almost  chemically  pure,  and  as  it  exists  in  its  native  state.  Its  constituteut  el- 
ements, as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  are,  by  wei|5ht  as  follows:  19.4  per  cent,  of  soda 
and  24.8  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  constituting  44.2  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  residue  being  the  water  of  crystallization  (55.8  per  cent.). 

"The  sulphate  fuses  in  its  own  water  of  cr^'stallization  at  a  slightly  elevated  tem- 
perature, and,  by  maintaining  a  temperature  of  91^°  Fahr.  for  a  short  time,  the  ma- 
terial would  part  with  its  original  watt  rand  retrystallize  in  an  almost  anhydrous  state. 
The  material  in  the  cube,  wbich  is  as  it  exists  in  the  deposit,  having  crystallised 
bt^low  68^  Fahr.,  contains  the  maximum  of  water.  In  this  form  it  effloresces  in  the 
air  and  its  crystals  soon  fall  to  powder.    Had  crystallization  taken  place  at  a  higlier 
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temperature  (but  under  91  i^),  a  bydrated  sulpbate  would  still  bave  been  formed,  but 
witb  lesa  water,  and  tbe  crystals  would  bave  been  unalterable  in  tbe  air.  Snob  being 
tbe  cbaracteristics  ef  tbe  material,  I  proceed  now  to  a  description  of  tbe  supply. 

'*Tbe  deposit  wbehce  tbe  sample  mentioned  was  taken  covers  an  area  of  more  tban 
100  acres,  being  a  solid  bed  of  crystallized  sulpbate  of  soda  about  9  feet  tbick.  Tbe 
deposit  is  supplied  from  tbe  botfoln  by  springs  wbose  water  boids  tbe  salts  in  solu- 
tion. Tbe  water  rising  to  tbe  surface  rapidly  evaporates,  and  tbe  salts  witb  wbiob  it  is 
imprecated  readily  crystallize  in  tbe  form  mentioned.  Upon  removing  any  of  tbe 
material,  tbe  water  rising  from  tbe  bottom  fills  tbe  excavation  made,  and  tbe  salts 
crystallizing  replace  in  a  few  days  tbe  material  removed.  Hence  tbe  deposit  is  prac- 
tically inexnaustible,  and  it  now  contains  about  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  cbomically 
pure  crystallized  sulpbate  of  soda  ready  to  be  utilized. 

*'Soda  is  most  valuable  in  tbe  form  of  carbonate,  altbougb  its  sulpbate  also  bns  its 
uses.  Neutral  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  salt  of  vast  importance  on  account  of  its  uses  in 
tbe  arts,  and  tbe  production  of  tbis  salt  is  a  desideratum.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
only  obtained  from  tbe  lixiviation  of  tbe  asbes  of  sea-weed,  inland  plauts  affording 
salts  of  potassa  principally,  wbile  in  marine  plants  salts  of  soda  preponderate. 

*' Spain  formerly  produced  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  carbonate  used  in  Europe,  called 
barilla,  and  sometimes  Alicant  or  Malaga  soda.  It  was  afterward  largely  prepared 
on  tbe  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  and  among  tbe  Hebrides.  In  tbe  Peninsula  tbe 
source  of  supply  was  limited,  and  among  tbe  rocky  crags  of  tbe  Western  Isle  it  was 
a  difficult  task  to  gatber  tbe  sea- weed,  principally  tbe  algie  and  fuci,  by  wbose  incin- 
eration, tbe  lixiviation  of  tbe  residual  asbes,  and  repeated  manipulation,  4  per  cent, 
of  soda  may  be  obtained.  Tbe  supply  from  tbese  sources  being  so  limited,  and  tbe 
cost  so  excessive,  early  in  tbe  present  century  cbemists,  encouraged  by  tbe  Frencb 
Government,  made  many  attempts  to  manufacture  tbe  article  from  otber  materials. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  and  fmitles  experiments,  a  process  was  discovered 
by  Le  Blanc  for  tbe  conversion  of  cbloride  of  sodium  into  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  is 
to  tbis  process  tbat  we  mainly  owe  our  present  supply. 

'*Tbe  soda  consnmjption  of  tbe  United  States  amounts  to  some  250,000,000  pounds  a 
vear,  all  of  wbicb  is  imported  at  an  outlay  of  about  $47  in  gold  per  ton.  at  seaboard, 
besides  tbe  duty,  wbicb  is,  I  believe  about  20  ^er  cent,  ad  valorem^  making  $56.40  in 
gold  per  ton.  Here  is  a  staple  article  wbicb  is  imported  at  an  outlay  of  $7,%0,000  an- 
nually, wbereas  we  bave  witbin  our  borders  tbe  material  for  its  production  in  greater 
purity  and  abundance  tban  it  exists  elsewbere,  and  tbere  is  no  reason  wby  we  sbould 
not  supply  tbe  domestic  demand  and  also  foreign  markets. 

*^  Le  Blanc's  process^  to  wbicb  reference  bas  already  been  made,  consists  first  in  con- 
verting tbe  cbloride  of  sodium  into  sulpbate  of  soda  bv  tbe  introduction  of  sulpburio 
acid,  and  tben  in  substituting  carbonic  acid  for  tbe  sulpbnric  acid,  wbicb  is  done  by 
beating  togetber,  on  tbe  bnck  beartb  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  tbe  point  of 
fusion,  materials  in  tbe  following  proportions  by  weigbt,  viz:  1,000  anbydrous  sul- 
pbate of  soda,  1,040  carbonate  of  lime,  and  530  cbarcoal:  tbe  reaction  taking  place 
in  sncb  manner  tbat  two  equivalents  of  snlpbide  of  calcium,  combining  witb  one 
equivalent  of  lime,  form  an  oxysulpbide  of  calcium,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  tbe 
water  dissolving  out  only  tbe  carbonate  of  soda. 

"As  tbe  material  of  our  native  deposit  is  already  sulpbate  of  soda,  we  may  dispense 
witb  tbe  first  and  most  expensive  part  of  Le  Blanc's  process — tbe  production  of  sul- 
pbate of  soda  from  cbloride  of  sodium  and  sulpbnric  aoid.  All  tbat  we  bave  to  do  is 
to  convert  tbe  sulpbate  of  soda  into  tbe  carbonate,  and  bere  tbe  latter  part  of  tbat 
process  seems  precisely  adapted  to  tbe  purpose  and  could  be  conveniently  adopted 
bere,  cbarcoal  and  limestone  being  obeap  and  abundant  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity.  A 
Marseilles  reverberatory  furnace,  sucb  as  is  used  in  England  and  Franco  for  tbe  pur- 
pose, witb  tbe  necessary  appliances,  buildings,  &c.,  for  works  witb  a  capacity  orone 
ton  per  da^,  of  tbe  anbydrous  carbonate,  would  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and  tbe 
capacity  migbt  be  increased  for  less  tban  50  per  cent,  additional  for  eacb  ton  of  in- 
creased capacity. 

''Now,  by  a  calculation  based  upon  tbe  atomic  weigbt  of  tbe  combining  elements,  it 
is  ascertained  tbat  for  tbe  production  of  one  ton  (2,0(K)  pounds)  of  anbydrous  carbon- 
ate of  soda  tbere  are  required — 

2, 665  pounds  of  anbydrous  sulpbate  of  soda. 

2, 815  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

1, 013  pounds  of  cbarcoal. 

6,493  pounds  of  material,  30.8  per  cent,  of  tbe  sum  of  tbe  combining  equivalents 
being  carbonate  of  soda.  Tbe  above  proportions  differ  but  sligbtly  from  tbose  of  tbe 
Le  Blanc  process,  wbicb  bas  undergone  a  tborougb  practical  test,  so  tbat  we  bave  a 
safe  basis  upon  wbicb  to  estimate  tbe  cost  of  production.  About  56  per  cent,  of  tbe 
commercial  carbonate  being  tbe  water  of  crystallization,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  waste  in  manipulation,  one  ton  of  tbe  product  as  above  will  form  two  tons  in  a 
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crystallized  state.  Hence  for  the  prodaotion  of  one  ton  of  commercial  carbonate  of 
soda — 

1,332  pounds  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  costing '. |1  33 

1,407  pounds  carbonate  of  lime 70 

506  pounds  of  charcoal « 2  50 

3, 245  pounds  material,  costinir 4  53 

besides  transportation  to  worEs,  the  average  cost  of  which  would  be  about  $1  i>er  ton 
=$1.62.  Manipulation,  it  is  estimated,  would  cost  f  10  per  ton,  and  packages  say  $3.50. 
Summing  up  we  have  for — 

Material  mined $4  53 

Transportation  to  works 1  62 

Manipulation 10  00 

Packages,  &c 3  50 

Amounting  to 19  65 

per  ton  of  product,  worth,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  $56.40  in  gold  per  ton,  assuming  that 
the  article  would  be  worth  as  much  here  as  it  f&  at  the  seaboard.  Making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  premium  on  gold,  which  at  current  quotations  would  compensate  for  the 
interest  on  the  capital  to  be  invested,  we  would  have  a  net  profit  on  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  $36.75  per  ton,  on  187  per  cent. 

**  And  here  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  deposit  is  convenient  to  lines  of  trans- 
portation, being  only  about  11  miles  iron  this  point  on  the  great  transcontinental 
railroad,  the  intermediate  country  being  a  hard  and  level  plain,  affording  an  excellent 
natural  road-bed,  with  ^ass  and  abundance  of  good  water  at  convenient  intervals. 
And  also  in  passing  I  rai^ht  mention  that  the  United  States  penitentiary,  containing 
about  seventy-five  convicts,  is  located  here  and  at  the  most  convenient  point  for 
works.  By  employing  convict  labor,  which  might  be  obtained  for  50  cents  per  day  (a 
rate  as  low  as  the  lowest  of  foreign  cheap  labor),  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
reduced  far  below  the  estimate  given. 

"The  deposits  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  8weetr 
water,  within  view  from  Independence  Eock,  about  75  miles  north  of 
Bawlins,  from  which  place  they  were  reached  by  myself  and  friends  on 
the  occasion  referred  to.  One  side  of  the  valley  at  this  point  is  flanked 
by  detached  ridges  properly  belonging  to  the  Sweetwater  Mountains, 
the  other  by  granite  ridges  belonging  to  the  Rattlesnake  Mountains. 
The  Old  Emigrant  road,  via  South  Pass,  to  California,  opened  by  John 
0.  Fremont,  and  still  a  highway  for  the  occasional  traveler  and  for  herds 
of  cattle  coming  through  from  Oregon,  passes  through  this  valley. 

"The  number  of  lakes,  lakelets,  and  ponds  filled  with  solid  so«la,  with 
soda  and  sand  in  mixture,  or  with  water  strongly  alkaline,  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed 100.  I  counted  49  in  regularly  passing  between  the  largest  three, 
which  more  especially  claimed  my  attention.  Of  these  three,  the  small- 
est one,  and  the  first  encountered  in  going  up  the  valley,  has  an  area 
of  perhaps  20  acres.  The  appearance  was  very  much  that  of  the  soda 
lakes  west  of  Laramie  City.  There  had  been  a  heavy  rain  but  a  few  days 
before,  however,  and  on  this  account  the  surface,  though  coveretl  with 
a  dry-looking  efflorescence,  like  snow,  was  yet  a  little  soft.  We  walked 
across  it  without  diflBculty,  however,  and  with  an  ax  removed  larjge 
blocks  of  the  soda,  one  of  which  now  lies  before  me,  a  little  grayer- white 
than  the  sulphate,  and  now  without  the  perfect  crystals  which  then  cov- 
ered its  under  surface.  The  middle  one  of  the  three  was  covered  with 
water  to  a  considerable  depth  and  could  not  be  examined  with  satisfac- 
tion. But  the  largest  and  deepest  of  all,  though  soft  upon  the  surface, 
so  that  a  man  could  break  through  the  thin  incrustation  into  the  mix- 
ture of  wet  sand  and  soda  below,  was  as  solid  as  ice  underneath.  In 
fact  we  walked  out  upon  it  some  distance,  removed  the  soft  covering, 
and  at  a  depth  of  10  inches  struck  the  solid  foundation  of  soda  crystals. 
The  area  is  scarcely  less  than  300  acres ;  the  deposit  being  a  mile  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  GraflF, 
of  Omaha,  under  whose  kind  escort  the  plaee  was  visited,  assured  me 
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that,  at  the  several  points  indicated  by  stakes,  borings  had  been  made 
to  the  extent  of  the  auger's  length  (40  feet)  without  passing  beyond  the 
solid  soda,  such  as  we  found  near  the  surface.  Assuming  the  correctness 
of  the  statements  as  to  number  of  deposits  and  depth  of  the  most  im- 
I)ortant  ones,  it  is  safe  to  say  Ihat  they  are  uuapproached  for  quantity  by 
any  other  soda  deposits  in  the  known  world.  When  examined  chemi- 
cally, this  soda  is  not  a  pure  bicarbonate,  but  has  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
and  other  soda  salts.  The  source  of  these  wonderful  deposits  ceases  to 
be  a  mystery  when  one  examines  the  rocks  of  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains, which  mainly  consist  of  feldspathic  granite.  Quite  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Independence  Eock,  near  by,  which  was  more  particularly 
examined,  is  crystalline  white  soda  feldspar;  rock  easily  decomposed 
and  rich  in  the  salts  here  deposited.  By  what  means  soever  the  soda 
reachetl  these  basins,  whether  through  undercurrents  bearing  the  salts 
in  solution  and  rising  like  springs,  or  by  solution  and  surface- washing, 
it  is  clear  that  these  feldspathic  rocks  on  all  sides  explain  its  origin." 

>ince  the  foregoing  was  written,  other  ^4akes''  of  soda  than  those  re- 
ferred to,  have  been  discovered  and  considerable  amounts  of  East-em 
capital  has  been  invested  in  them  with  a  view  to  their  early  utilization 
by  the  establishment  of  works  for  manufacturing  soda  for  commerce. 
Plans  have  also  been  formed  which  look  to  the  erection  of  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  gla&s  for  the  Rociiy  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast  mar- 
kets. 

Besides  which,  it  should  be  said  that  the  sulphateof-soda  deposits 
lying  near  Laramie  City  have  l)een  purchased  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  whose  intention  it  is  to  build  their 
North  Park  branch  directly  past  them,  and  thus  render  their  availability 
a  thing  of  the  immediate  future. 

MAGNESIA. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Creek,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Kailway,  there  is  an  extensive  body  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
so  nearly  pure  that  it  can  be  used  very  well  in  the  crude  state.  The 
deposit  covers  an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres,  and  is  several  inches 
in  thickness. 

GYPSUM. 

Beds  of  gypsum  of  the  very  best  quality  are  found  in  very  extensive 
be<l8  and  in  many  localities*.  In  addition  to  the  deposits  in  the  Wind 
River  Valley  and  on  Horseshoe  Creek,  between  Forts  Laramie  and  Fet- 
terman,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  former  report  as  being  of  three 
grades,  all  excellent,  to  wit,  the  first  hard  and  stony,  the  second  soft 
and  crumbly,  and  the  third  beautitully  crystalline,  still  more  extensive 
bodies  of  it  have  been  found  quite  recently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Red  Buttes  Railway  Station,  in  Albany  County.  These  cover  an  area  of 
many  hundreds  of  acres,  and  are  so  near  to  the  railway  that  w<igon  trans- 
portation is  not  an  item  in  the  question  of  economic  use. 

FIEE  CLAY. 

^  This  mineral  substance,  so  essential  in  the  arts  and  so  especially  neces- 
sary in  the  working  of  metals,  coking  of  coal,  manufacture  of  gas — in  fact, 
wherevei  a  strong  heat  must  be  employed — also  abounds  in  Wyoming, 
e8|>ecially  in  the  valley  of  the  PopoAgie  and  at  some  poiutisuu  tue  east- 
eru  slope  of  the  Laramie  Range. 
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KAOLIN. 

Kaolin  or  porcelain  clay  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  Albany  County  at 
one  or  two  points.  I  have  not  yet  visited  the  locality,  and  am  not  able 
to  speak  with  much  definiteness  concerning  it  at  present. 

MICA. 

Besides  the  mica  claims  at  Diamond  Peak  near  the  boundary  of  Colo- 
rado, and  possibly  on  the  Colorado  side  of  the  line  (of  which  more  or  less 
has  been  said  within  the  recent  years,  but  which  have  been  abandoned 
because  of  the  expense  of  working,  the  diminution  of  the  plates  in  size 
as  the  shaft  went  down,  and,  last  of  all,  the  discoloration  of  the  plates 
with  iron),  I  hear  of  a  mine  or  mining  claims  this  season  discovered  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Laramie  Mountains,  some  thirty  miles  northwest 
of  Fort  Laramie,  ^ot  much  work  has  yet  been  done,  but  the  mica 
shown  me  by  Mr.  James  Adams,  who  \isited  the  spot  only  a  few  days 
since,  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  plates  will,  some  of  them,  square  seven 
or  eight  inches,  and  when  reduced  by  cleanage  to  the  proper  thickness 
are  almost  as  clear  as  glass.  Of  course,  the  extent  of  the  mine,  and 
hence  its  value,  can  only  be  settled  by  much  work. 

BUILDma  MATERIAL. 

Certainly  the  world  can  furnish  no  finer  granites,  or  greater  number 
of  varieties  of  them,  than  can  be  found  in  this  Territory.  Dark  gray, 
light  gray,  brown,  red,  pink,  and  greenish,  with  every  variety  of  shade 
between,  can  be  found  in  our  mountains.  While  some  are  coarse  and 
rapidly  crumble  down  under  action  of  the  elements,  thus  forming  our 
grand  slopes  and  wide-extended  plains,  others  are  extremely  firm  in 
texture  and  very  hard,  receiving  a  beautiful  polish.  Of  sandstones,  also, 
there  are  many  kinds,  from  the  nearly  white  to  the  deep,  almost  blood- 
red,  and  well  suited  to  building  purposes  of  every  sort 

So,  too,  we  have  many  sorts  of  limestone,  from  the  carbonates,  which 
readily  bum  into  lime,  and  the  Jurassic  white  and  red,  with  almost 
metallic  hardness,  to  the  crystalline  marble. 

The  last-mentioned  is  especially  found  on  the  Laramie  Plains,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Cooper  Lake  Station,  where  it  occurs  in  a  ledge  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  wide  and  scarcely  less  than  two  miles  in  length.  The  surface 
rock  is  exceedingly  fine-grained,  suggesting  at  first  whether  it  may  not 
be  a  deposit  from  water,  but  a  more  careful  inspection  shows  its  crystal- 
line character.  Too  many  lines  of  fracture  and  considerable  discolora- 
tion are  the  only  drawbacks.  It  may  be  supposed  that  these  will 
measurably  or  wholly  disappear,  however;  indeed  the  small  amount  of 
work  done  thus  far  strengthens  the  opinion  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the 
case. 

Specimens  of  this  marble  have  been  sent  to  workmen  outside  of 
Wyoming,  and  fully  tested  as  to  its  availability  in  the  arts,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  I  hear  of  other  marbles  of  recent  discovery,  but 
have  no  definite  knowledge  of  them. 

Clay  for  brick  is  found  nearly  everywhere.  In  most  cases  it  has  too 
large  an  admixture  of  sand  to  make  a  very  hard  brick,  thus  unfitting  it 
for  a  very  moist  climate;  but  in  the  dry  climate  of  Wyoming  this 
quality  is  unobjectionable.  Perhaps  the  best  brick  manufactured  in  the 
Territory  are  those  made  at  Laramie  by  the  prison  convicts.  The  bed 
of  clay  lies  very  near  the  penitentiary  on  the  Laramie  Bi ver,  and  is  of 
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superior  quality.  The  brick  are  sold  at  many  places  along  the  line  of 
the  railway^  the  prices  ranging  fi^om  $5  to  $7  per  thousand,  according 
to  distance. 

COAL. 

Quoting  again  to  some  extent  from  my  report  of  1878,  I  next  speak  of 
the  numerous  and  immense  fields  of  coal  found  in  Wyoming,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

'*  If  our  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  copi)er,  iron,  soda,  petroleum,  graphite, 
gypsum,  and  marble  were  vastly  greater  than  now,  and  we  were  with- 
out corresponding  supplies  ot  ftiel,  they  could  profit  us  but  little.  There 
must  be  coal  for  the  smelting  of  ores,  for  the  processes  of  refining  of  crude 
materials,  and  for  the  generation  of  motive  power.  Without  her  vast 
stores  of  coal  Pennsylvania  could  never  have  made  herself  the  seat  of 
flaming  furnaces  and  foundries,  nor  yet  of  countless  factories  and  thun- 
dering mills.  Without  her  fields  of  coal  England  could  never  have  gained 
her  acknowledged  industrial  supremacy  among  the  nations,  and  opened 
her  markets  in  every  country  on  the  globe. 

"  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  vast  importance  that  Wyoming,  occupying  a 
central  position  in  that  one-third  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Pacific  slope,  with  its  treeless  plains  and  but  scattering 
mountain  forests,  with  its  numberless  veins  of  the  precious  and  baser 
metals,  with  its  mountains  of  iron  and  other  great  mineral  deposits — it 
is  a  matter,  I  say,  of  vast  importance  that  Wyoming,  thus  situated  and 
circumstanced,  is  possessed  of  fields  of  coal  hardly  second  in  extent  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  superior  in  quality  of  product  to  any  other 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Taken  in  connection  with  geographical  position 
and  the  other  advantages  possessed  by  this  Territory,  they  afford  guar- 
antees of  supremacy  which  need  only  the  wisdom  of  practical  statesman- 
ship to  assure  their  early  realization. 

*'The  distribution  of  coal  in  Wyoming  is  so  wide  that  enumeration  of 
localities  is  impossible.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  whole  Territory 
is  one  vast  coal-basin,  broken  through  here  by  a  mountain-range,  and 
there  covered  up  by  more  recent  deposits.  Certainly  it  would  hardly  be 
extravagant  to  say  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  is  underlaid 
with  more  or  less  continuous  beds  of  it.  There  is  less,  I  think,  in  mid- 
dle than  in  northern  and  southern  Wyoming;  but  I  do  not  now  recall  a 
single  one  of  the  many  journeys  I  have  made  in  all  sections  of  the  Terri- 
tory during  which  outcroppings  of  coal  were  not  seen.  Throughout  a 
southern  l^lt  of  60  to  100  miles  in  width  across  the  southern  portion, 
traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  it  shows  itself  almostconstantly; 
it  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Green  and  Snake  Rivers,  in  the  basin 
north  and  east  of  the  Wind  River  Range;  it  crops  out  at  many  points 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Laramie  Range ;  it  shows  itself  in  that  beauti- 
fill  region  north  and  east  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  the 
Powder  River  region ;  and  it  is  abundant  in  all  that  broad  section  drained 
by  the  headwaters  of  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Cheyenne. 

"The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal  is  thus  set  forth 
by  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden,  United  States  geologist,  report  of  1870 : 

'The  coal  of  the  Rocky  Moantainsis  distribated  along  their  flanks  as  several  leaves 
in  the  great  book  of  folded  strata,  and  invariably  in  the  transition  beds  or  between 
the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  vast  development 
of  the  recent  Coal  Measures,  and  in  few  places  is  their  existence  more  necessary  to  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur.  Thev  Ue  regularly 
and  in  the  main  quite  horizontally :  though  close  to  the  mountain  the  beds  are  nat- 
uraUy  tilted.    The  coals  are  called  variously  lignites,  brown,  semi-bituminous,  and 
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bitominous,  though  from  their  chemical  constitution  they  ally  themselves  mnch  more 
nearly  with  the  latter.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  cleavage-planes,  which  latter 
are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  lamination  and  to  each  other,  and  give  to 
this  coal  (which  is  usually  friable)  a  stair-form  structure  almost  resembling  the  crys- 
tallization of  some  clusters  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  that  these 
coals  differ  in  different  localities  as  to  general  structure  and  chemical  composition. 

"Again,  speaking  of  their  nature  and  quality,  Dr.  Hayden  says,  page 
181: 

''It  has  been  stated  above  that  these  coals  belong  in  the  main  to  the  class  of  the  bitn- 
minous  coals,  both  by  right  of  their  chemical  constitution  and  their  physical  properties. 

"I  come  now  to  speak  of  Wyoming  coals  in  particular. 

"Naturally  enough,  it  is  only  the  Coal  Measures  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  that  have  been  opened.  At  many  points  remote,  superficial 
openings  have  been  made  for  local  and  domestic  use. 

"The  first  important  outcop  near  the  railroad,  going  west  from  the 
Laramie  Range,  is  seen  at  Cooper  Lake,  in  the  center  of  Laramie  Plains. 
The  vein  there  is  about  15  feet  thick;  the  quality  fair;  the  area  occupie<l 
extensive,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  very  fidly  explored. 

"The  first  actual  mining  is  done  at  carbon,  50  miles  farther  on.  There 
the  quality  is  not  the  best  on  the  line  of  the  road,  but  it  proves  very 
good  for  locomotive  use,  and  the  railroad  company  have  opened  the  mine 
quite  extensively.    The  vein  is  10  feet  thick. 

"Analysis  as  follows; 

Per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 49.72 

Volatile  constituents 35.48 

Ash 6.00 

Water 6.80 

100.00 

"The  annual  production  here  amounts  to  something  over  75,000  tons* 
"Proceeding  westward  one  observes  beds  by  the  wayside  at  Saint 
Mary's,  Eawlins,  Separation,  and  other  points,  until  Kock  Springs  is 
reached,  the  locality  of  the  best  ex)al  in  the  Territory,  so  far  as  proof  has 
been  mawie'  Mines  have  been  opened  by  the  UnionPacific  KaHimd  Com- 
pany and  by  the  Excelsior  Mining  Company.  Both  properly  belong  to 
the  same  measui*e,  and  there  appears  but  little  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  product.  Both  are  of  so  good  a  quality  for  blacksmith,  smelt- 
ing, &c.,  as  well  as  for  locomotive  and  domestic  use,  that  they  have  con- 
trol already  of  a  wide  range  of  markets.  The  annual  production  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  tons.  An  analysis 
reported  by  Mr.  Strahom,  as  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  jielded  the  following  results : 

Percent. 

Carbon 76.00 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 17.63 

Hydrogen 4.75 

Sulphur 0.07 

Phosphorus ^ None. 

Ash 1.35 

100.00 

Coke 60.00 

Specific  gravity 1.36 

I  regret  to  say  that,  while  many  of  the  coals  will  produce  coke,  none 
ha«  yet  been  made  that  can  be  considered  first  class.  It  lacks  the  hard- 
ness at  present  necessary  to  successful  metallurgy — a  lack  not  so  impor- 
tant as  formerly,  to  be  sure,  now  that  processes  for  working  most  min- 
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erals  with  ordinary  coal  are  coming  into  use,  but  still  a  ground  of  some 
inconvenience  for  the  time  being. 

The  veins  of  coal  here  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company 
vary  from  four  to  nine  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  worked  with  good 
machinery  and  after  the  most  approved  methods. 

Another  mine  belonging  to  the  Excelsior  Mining  Company  and  located 
a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  railroad  has  a  ten  foot  vein,  and  is 
admirably  circumstanced  for  economical  working,  the  deposit  lying  in  a 
bed  almost  exactly  horizontal,  and  no  hoisting  being  necessary.  It  is 
also  a  vein  of  very  excellent  coal,  by  some  pronounced  the  best  hitherto 
found  in  the  Territory. 

Near  Carter  Station,  in  Uinta  County,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  suc- 
cession of  coal  strata  in  alternation  with  sandstone.  The  exposure  has 
a  front  of  some  miles  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  has 
been  estimated  at  over  400  feet.  The  coal  is  considered  good,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  are  found  on  the  very  border  be- 
tween Wyoming  and  Utah,  though  on  the  Wyoming  side  and  dipping 
eastward.  Concerning  this  field,  I  am  privileged  to  quote  from  an  un- 
published paper  on  *'The  coal  fields  west  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  with  particular  reference  to  one  in  Western  Wyoming,"  by 
Mr.  Cummings  Cherry,  sr.,  mineralogist,  geologist,  and  mining  CDgiueer, 
of  Chicago,  Ul.,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  who  has 
made  a  most  careful  study  of  this  particular  subject.  The  author,  in 
treating  of  this  field  referred  to,  says: 

The  Evanston  mines  are  located  about  three  miles  northeast  from  the  to'wn,  in  a 
spur  of  the  Aspen  plateau  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  Bear  River  and  Green 
River.  As  seen  from  the  little  mining  town  of  Albany,  the  valley  presents  to  the  eye 
the  appearance  of  a  beantifr.l  plain  stretching  out  about  four  miles  to  the  hills  on  the 
opposite  side.  At  this  point  we  find  the  most  southerly  and  westerly  outcrop  of 
the  giant  Wyoming  coal  fi»*ldB,  which  extend  in  a  northerly  and  easterly  direction 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  my  opinion  do  not  end  short  of  the  British  Possessions. 
I  found,  on  close  examination  of  the  coal  beds  lying  adjacent  to  Evanston  that  the  dip  of 
the  formation  was  to  the  eastward  about  15  degrees  from  the  horizon,  the  coal  crop- 
ping out  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  thickness  from  floor  to  roof  is 
some  25  feet,  although  only  about  15  feet  of  th^  bed  is  mined.  The  mines  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  were  opened  and  worked  on  the  dip  of  the  bed  to  a  depth  of  about  1,000 
feet,  at  which  point  the  slope  suddenly  becomes  steeper. 

From  the  lowest  depths  at  several  places  1  obtained  specimens  for  analysis,  the  re- 
salts  of  which  are  herewith  presented.  The  ash  contains  only  a  mere  trace  of  iron  and 
sulphur,  although  there  are  bands  of  sulphur  in  the  veins,  which  are  extracted  in 
mining. 

Analyses  of  Evanston  eoal. 


ConstitnentA. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

17,300 

43, 120 

33,750 

5,830 

No.  3. 

18,750 

45,000 

33,750 

5.083 

97,583 

No.  4. 

Average. 

Water  at  2120 

17,600 

46,021 

30,416 

6,041 

18,750 

4.\000 

87,291 

8.958 

15, 576 

Kixed  carbon 

44,785 

Volatile  matter.. 

33,905 

Ash 

5,928 

Total - . , . . 

99,078 

100.000 

99,999 

100,193 

This  valuable  coal-bed  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  along  the  outcrop  is  on 
fire,  and  most  of  the  mines  have  of  necessity  been  abandoned.  The  fire  is  in  my  judg- 
ment the  result  of  bad  management  and  the  wasteful  method  of  mining  the  coal. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  coal  raised  from  all  the  mines  above  referred 
to  is  about  300,000  tons  per  annum.  Besides  supplying  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road with  what  it  requires,  the  product  is  distributed  to  all  points  on 
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the  line  between  Ogden  and  Omaha.  The  price  of  coal  delivered  varies 
of  course  somewhat  with  the  distance  it  is  carried.  At  Cheyenne  it  is 
delivered  for  general  consumption  at  $6.50  per  ton,  while  at  Omaha  it  is 
sold  at  $8. 

Since  my  first  examination  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  Territory,  new 
discoveries  have  been  constantly  making.  Thus  near  Fort  McKinuey 
beds  have  been  recently  opened  which  furnish  an  excellent  quality  of 
coal.  At  present  the  demand  is  only  local  and  for  domestic  use,  but  ere 
long  there  will  be  a  railroad  passing  the  door  of  the  mines  and  then 
their  immense  supplies  will  find  more  extensive  use. 

Further  east,  in  Crook  County  and  near  the  Dakota  line,  another 
field  has  been  brought  to  notice,  and  already  a  railway  has  been  pro- 
jected that  is  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  Inyan  Kara  district  to  the 
mining  districts  in  the  Black  Hills  and  to  the  navigable  waters  beyond. 

Again,  a  new  coal  field  has  been  brought  to  light  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Laramie  mountains  between  Forts  Fetterman  and  Laramie.  No 
careful  exploration  of  it  has  been  made  as  yet,  but  the  fact  of  its  dis- 
covery possesses  great  interest  in  view  of  prospective  railways  quite 
certain  to  intersect  somewhere  in  that  region  at  no  distant  day. 

But,  outside  of  the  fields  cut  or  touched  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  the  one  of  most  immediate  importance  is  that 
through  which  passes  the  new  branch  of  that  great  road  now  in  con- 
struction and  known  as  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  In  October  last  I  vis- 
ited a  portion  of  this  district  that  I  might  verify,  if  that  should  be  possi- 
ble, the  very  interesting  and  extraordinary  accounts  I  had  heard  of  it 
But  instead  of  myself  describing  the  portion  thus  examined,  I  shall  in- 
troduce an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Cummings  Cherry,  sr.,  already 
quoted,  who  made  a  careful  and  scientific  examination  of  the  whole 
field  and  likewise  subjected  several  specimens  of  the  coal  to  analysis. 
Following  his  reference  to  the  Evanston  mines,  he  says  of  this  region: 

We  will  here  leave  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  pass  northeast  to  the 
coal-field  which  is  the  special  object  of  this  report.  Here,  in  a  niche  or  bank  in  the 
Asper  Platean,  and  near  the  divide,  we  find  a  most  unexpected  occurrence.  We  find 
the  outcrops  of  four  or  five  distinct  beds  of  coal  coming  to  the  suri'ace  within  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  all  apparently  in  place  and  dipping  to  the  west  at 
a  high  angle,  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  wiU  be  observed  from  tlie  coal  formations 
at  Evanston.  Two  of  these  beds,  as  indicated  by  their  outcrops,  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  appear  to  be  of  good  quality.  Accompanying  the  coal-beds,  and  im- 
mediately incased  with  them,  are  also  large  deposits  of  carboniferous  iron,  the  ores 
apparently  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  large  deposits  of  fire  clays,  which  last,  however, 
I  have  not  tested. 

The  strike  or  trend  of  this  coal  formation  is  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction, 
and  can  be  traced  for  several  miles.  The  aforesaid  bank  in  the  mountains,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  the  coal  crops  out,  cuts  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  at  right 
angles  to  a  depth  admitting  of  the  opening  up  of  the  coal-beds  and  operating  them  at 
a  tridiug  expense,  that  is,  without  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery,  for  many  years. 
In  my  judgment,  the  immense  amount  of  coal  in  this  deposit  lying  above  water-level 
cannot  be  removed  in  fifty  years.  With  machinery  to  operate  below  water-level,  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

After  having  examined  the  various  formations  of  this  remarkable  deposit,  with  their 
accompaniments,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  series  of 
coal  than  that  found  at  £vanston;  that  it  more  nearly  resembles,  and  may  even  be 
classed  among,  the  true  Carboniferous  Group.  The  samples  of  this  coal  wliich  were 
submitted  to  analysis  were  taken  from  the  mere  outcrop  of  the  bed,  and  cannot  rep- 
resent the  average  quality ;  but  from  their  low  percentage  of  ash,  and  their  genenU 
freedom  from  impurities  on  the  surface,  the  inference  is  plainly  warranted  that  at  a 
considerable  depth  they  possess  qualities  that  will  classify  them  as  I  have  above  sug- 
gest^'d.        #        »        # 

Passing  up  the  valley  from  the  coal  outcrop  some  two  miles  we  cross  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains,  and  some  four  or  five  miles  farther  on  we  reach  another  truly 
wonderful  coal  deposit  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  all  apparently  clean  coal, 
and  like  that  last  above  mentioned,  dipping  to  the  westward  at  an  angle  of  ten  to  ftf- 
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teen  degrees.  This  coal  outcrops  at  interrals  along  the  west  bank  of  a  stream,  which 
I  understand  to  be  a  branch  of  the  main  fork  of  Ham's  Fork  of  Green  River,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  to  eight  miles  appearing  on  the  east  bank,  but  at  one  point  where  it  is  of 
limited  extent.    This  coal  outcrop  forms  the  eastern  rim  of  the  basin. 

This  coal  is  of  very  superior  quality,  as  is  sho^  by  analysis.  When  mined  to  a 
depth  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences,  it  will  unquestionably  rank  equal 
to  many  of  our  best  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Valley  coals.  In  its  lamin- 
ated structure  it  differs  materially  from  the  Evanston  coal  or  any  of  the  lignite  coals 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  apparently, 
belongs  to  the  lower  series  of  the  Carboniferous  Group.  The  enormous  thickness  of 
the  carboniferous  and  fossiliferons  formations  overlying  this  coal  deposit,  and  which 
extend  westward  and  beyond  the  first  described  beds,  apparently  without  fault  or  dis- 
placement, also  to  the  north  and  south  for  several  miles,  in  my  judgment,  forms  the 
great  extent  of  this  basin. 

The  roof  of  the  deposit  is  of  shale  and  sandstone,  having  a  thickness  and  compact- 
ness which  largely  enhance  its  value,  as  miues  will  here  re<iuire  but  little  timbering. 

Several  excavations  and  openings  have  been  made  at  different  places  along  the  out- 
crop, one  of  the  drifts  having  been  run  in  on  the  vein  fifty  or  more  feet.  From  this 
drift  I  obtained  specimens  which  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  with  the  results 
shown  in  the  table  subjoined. 

Analyst  of  coal  from  drift  and  outcrop  on  eastern  rim  of  coal  basin  last-above  described. 


Constitaents. 


Waterat212o 

Fixed  carbon , 

Volatile  matter 

Ash  of  light  color 

Total ^ 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

6.250 
50.208 
40.416 

3.125 

Average. 

9.080  ! 
53.545 
35. 708 

1.666 

* 

5.208  1 
51.042 
40.625 

3.125 

5.208 
52. 291 
39.375 

3.125 

6.436 
51.770 
39.031 

2.760 

09.995 

100.000 

99.999 

99.999 

• 

09.997 

This  it  will  appear  is  a  free-burning  coal  with  great  heating  power.    It  contains 
only  a  trace  of  either  iron  or  sulphur. 

Analysis  of  coal  from  Mammoth  Bed  on  western  side  of  divide  ^  from  mere  surface  oroppings. 


Constituents. 


Nal. 


Water  at  212° 17.291 

Fixed  carbon ;  42.291 

VolatUe  matter 38.958 

Ash 1.458 

Total 99.998 


No.  2. 

^r 

Average. 

20.833 

39.795 

36.875 

2.500 

10.062 

41.043 

37.916 

L979 

100.003 

100.000 

The  ash  is  almoHt  white,  with  a  mere  trace  of  iron  and  sulphur.  This  is  likewise  a 
free-burning  coal.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  samples  were  taken  from  a  lot  of 
fine  slack  which  had  long  been  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences,  the  results  are 
exceedingly  gratifying.  In  fact,  they  justify  the  belief  that  when  fully  developed 
this  coal  deposit  will  prove  to  be  of  superior  quality. 


PETROLEUM,  ASPHAXT,  ETC. 

Under  this  head  I  reported  in  1878  as  follows: 

"At  the  railroad-crossing  of  Bear  Biver,  in  Uintah  County ;  along  the 
railroad  near  Green  River  Station,  and  thence  southward  toward  Utah ; 
in  the  valley  of  the  Popo  Agie;  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Wind  River, 
near  Camp  Brown ;  and  doubtless  at  many  other  points  in  Wyoming, 
there  are  indications  of  very  large  deposits  of  crude  petroleum  and  kin- 
dred carbonaceous  substances. 

"At  the  first-named  location,  10  or  11  miles  east  of  Evanston,  and 
known  in  that  section  as  White's  Oil  Springs,  borings  have  been  made 

66  s  I 
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with  a  view  to  practical  operations.  Oil-bearing  shales,  firom  which 
came  the  drippings  long  observed,  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  are  them- 
selves a  source  of  quite  considerable  supplies  of  oil;  but  at  a  depth  of 
175  feet  the  underlying  sand-rock  was  struck  with  an  increase  of  oil. 
The  present  price  of  petroleum,  coupled  with  the  cost  of  transportation, 
does  not  afford  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  this  enterprise,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  deposit.  The  product  is  a  heavy  lubricat- 
ing oil,  suitable  for  oiling  machinery.  Coal,  within  100  or  200  rods,  is 
readily  available,  should  works  be  established. 

^^The  oil-bearing  shale  near  Green  Biver  City  is  seen  in  cuts  made  for 
the  railroad,  and  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country.  Pressings  have 
been  made  of  the  shale,  with  30  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil  per  ton 
as  thh  result, 

"The  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  little  Popo  Agie — one  of  the  streams 
which  form  the  Big  Horn,  and  which  flows  from  the  east  base  of  the 
Wind  Biver  Mountains — is  also  one  of  great  interest.  The  locality  visited 
by  me  is  situated  at  a  point  in  tbe  valley  of  the  stream  just  beyond 
Eagle  Banchp  and  about  25  miles  this  side  of  Camp  Brown.  Geologi- 
cally, the  region  is  one  of  upheaval.  The  sand-rock  and  a  shaly  rock 
have  been  so  tilted  that  along  a  line  of  disruption  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly and  northwesterly  course  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  they  appear 
to  stand  on  edge.  And  I  may  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  I  ailer- 
ward  traoed  this  same  line  of  upheaval  a  distance  of  50  miles,  or  some 
25  miles  beyond  Camp  Brown,  even  to  the  valley  of  the  Big  Wind  Biver 
on  the  Indian  reservation, 

"The  Littlci  Popo  Agie, flowing  northward  from  the  mountains,  and 
cutting  Bed  Canon  at  right  angles,  forms  an  elbow  to  the  northwestward 
where  it  strikes  the  line  of  upheaval,  and  makes  that  line  its  course  and 
channel.  Just  at  this  point,  half  a  mile  or  thereabouts  below  the  elbow, 
oil  is  seen  bubbling  up  with  gas  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  at  that 
place  was  20  or  30  feet  wide  and  1  to  2  feet  deep.  Breaking  upon  the 
surface  with  iridescent  hues,  it  flows  down  the  stream  and  accumulates 
in  eddies,  so  that  it  may  be  skimmed  off  with  the  hand.  It  is  also  seen 
to  ooze  from  the  sandy  and  shaly  banks  of  the  stream.  An  experiment 
made  at  one  point  on  the  stream,  whence  bubbles  laden  with  oil  kept 
coming  up,  showed  that  a  gallon  of  the  oil  would  accumulate  in  a  few 
hours.  At  two  places,  within  an  ox-bow  curve  of  the  stream,  holes  like 
wells  had  been  dug  by  order  of  the  proprietor  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet 
These  were  full  to  a  common  level  with  water  and  oil.  I  dipped  up  a 
cupful  of  the  oil,  and  found  it  of  a  very  uniform  consistency,  and  appar- 
ently a  superior  aiticle  of  lubricating  oil,  which  subsequent  investigations 
have  shown  it  to  be.  The  sample  I  brought  with  me  is  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  and  is  reported  to  have  a  density  of  19.  Its  non-inflammability 
has  oeen  demonstrated  by  tests  recently  employed  by  the  Territorial 
assay er,  who  reports  as  follows: 

"  I  fitted  up  a  special  apparatus  to  determine  the  flashing  and  huming:  points  of  the 
oil.  These  points  are  flashing,  280^  Fah.;  burning,  302^  Fah.  Ordinarily  one  would 
say  that  such  an  oil  had  no  flashing  or  burning  point,  for  those  points  are  never  given 
above  the  boiling-point  of  water." 

"  In  commerce,  an  oil  having  a  flashing  point  of  110^  Fah.  is  said  to  be 
a  fire- test  oil.  That  there  might  be  practical  test  of  it  as  a  lubricator, 
several  barrels  have  been  taken  out  and  shipped  to  the  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad.  The  company  have  not  yet  formally  reported 
upon  it,  but  I  am  told  reliably  that  it  stands  the  test  remarkably  well. 

"In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Wind  Kiver,near  Camp  Brown,  are  what 
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they  call,  in  that  region,  asplialtiim  springs.  Considerable  quantities 
of  the  product  are  constantly  flowing  out  from  the  shaly  rocks  of  the 
locality,  and  some  of  it  has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  roofs  for 
the  post  hospital  and  other  buildings.  It  cannot  be  called  petroleum, 
for  it  has  a  tarry  consistency  and  answers  the  purposes  for  which  coal- 
tar  and  asphalt  are  used.  It  is  doubtless  quite  identical  in  origin  with 
the  Popoagie  petroleum,  however,  being  simply  deficient  in  the  more 
fluid  constituents  of  that  product.  The  supply  is  large,  and  in  time  it 
must  be  utilized." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  published  the  explorations  have  been  extended 
to  ther  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  at  some  points  excavations  and 
borings  have  been  made  with  very  important  results.  Revisiting  the 
springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Popoagie  last  September,  I  found  that  pits 
had  been  sunk  and  borings  made  to  a  depth  of  twenty  to  thirty-seven 
feet  at  two  or  three  points,  and  that  the  oil  was  stea<lily  rising  from 
the  depths  below  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  barrels  per  day  in  each  of 
them;  also  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  had  been  changed;  the  former 
channel  with  the  dam  across  it,  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  reservoir  in 
which  the  overflowing  and  unused  oil  collected. 

I  learn,  moreover,  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil,  Mining  and  Trans- 
portation Company  formed  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Graff  at  Omaha,  spent  a  hun- 
dred days  la«t  summer  in  completing  the  exi>lorations  instituted  by  him, 
and  in  making  surveys  and  locations  of  three  other  oil  basins,  one  at  a 
point  on  the  Beaver  Creek,  a  tiibntary  of  the  Big  Horn,  another  in  the 
Rattlesnake  Mountains  region,  and  a  third  in  the  neighlK)rhood  of  the 
Red  Buttes,  not  many  miles  from  old  Fort  Cas^w^r. 

Upon  two  of  these — ^the  first  named — Professor  Samuel  Aughey  of  the 
State  University  of  Nebraska,  a  geologist  of  excellent  rei)utation,  and 
now  also  a  member  of  the  United  States  commission  appointed  to  locate 
artesian  wells,  has  made  a  written  import  t^  the  company  above  named, 
after  a  very  careful  examination.  From  this  report  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

On  Saturday,  October  10, 18>'0,  niuler  the  aiispicen  of  the  IJDion  Pacitic  Railway,  and 
at  the  re<iue8t  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil,  Mining  and  Transportation  Company,  of 
Wyoming,  I  started  to  investigate  the  oil  Imsins  of  the  Territory,  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  latter  company. 

Accompanied  by  thejr  Superintendent,  Dr.  Graff,  we  journeyed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  as  far  as  Green  River,  whence  we  took  the  Sweetwa^<»r  stage  for  130  miles, 
making  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  reached  the  Shoshone  Oil  Basin  on  the  19th. 
At  this  point,  I  commenced  my  specitic  investigations  into  the  extent,  character,  and 
geological  relations  of  the  petroleum  springn^  the  property  of  this  corporation. 

U)(  ATIOX   OF   THK   f^PRlNGS. 

I  found  them  occupying  section  13»  township  32  north,  of  range  99  west,  of  the  sixth 
principal  meridian.  Hence,  they  are  (a<*cording  to  Tnited  States  surveys)  78  miles 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  immediately  noi-th  from  Point  of  Rocks  station. 

The  Little  Popoagie  Creek,  a  tribntai->'  of  Wind  River,  flows  through  the  basin,  keep- 
ing its  northward  course.  In  the  development  of  the  springs,  a  dam  has  been  con- 
structed, substituting  a  new  and  straight  channel  for  the  old  and  circuitous  one.  Into 
the  old  and  present  dry  bed  of  the  creek,  I  found  a  continual  escape  of  gas  and  oil. 

The  extent  of  this  oil  basin  has  a  probable  estimate  of  forty  acres.  In  far-gone 
geologic  ages  an  ancient  lake  of  petroleum  covered  the  entire  basin,  and  its  former 
existence  and  extent  is  now  evidenced  fully  by  a  horizontal  remaining  covering  of 
hardened  oil.  By  the  eliects  of  a  later  water  drainage,  and  by  the  work  done  by  the 
owners.  I  found  a  revealed  extent  of  this  ancient  lake  of,  say,  three  acres.  This  is  now 
covered,  first,  by  an  alluvinm,  the  result  of  the  washings  from  adjacent  bluffs,  to  a 
depth  of  from  five  to  eight  feet.  Next,  occurs  a  layer  or  crust  of  hardened  oil  mixed 
with  sand,  gravel,  and  many  foreign  matters.  This  crust  is  smooth  on  its  upper  sur- 
face, horizontal,  and  of  a  thickness  varying  from  IS  to  «^  inches.  It  rest^  directly  on 
a  bowlder  drift.     Wherever  this  crust  is  broken  or  removed,  gas  alternating  with  oil, 
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issues  in  a  thousand  ''escapes/'  and  a  lighted  match  being  apidied,  it  bums  with  the 
characteristic  flame  of  carbureted  hydrogen.  This  \&  the  same  gas  now  used  for  light- 
ing cities  and  dwellings.  Within  these  three  acres,  and  under  its  oil  crust,  wherever 
a  depression  is  made  into  the  gravel,  petroleum  rises  and  accumulates.  Of  these  slight 
depressions,  I  myself  made  several,  and  found  iu  each  case,  firom  a  quart  to  a  gallon 
gathered  within  twenty-four  hours.  I  will  here,  early,  note  a  peculiarity  of  this  escape 
of  oil.  It  appears  to,  and  it  dom  rise  directly,  and  in  a  dtrecHine  from  the  bottom. 
There  seems  no  "  side  "  drainage  into  either  the  slight  depression,  nor  yet  into  the  larger 
and  deeper  shafts.  In<leed,  I  witnessed  particularly  this  strange  feature,  that  a  shaft 
sunk  near,  as  a  siugle  foot,  to  another  which  was  filled  with  oil,  was  not  in  any,  even 
slight,  degree  aftected  by  it.  The  source  of  supply  is  only  and  directly  from  ^toir. 
This  novel  feature,  by  which  a  lateral' flow  is  prevented,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  soil  and  gravel  is  completely  saturated  with  oil  and  other  matters  to  the  degree 
of  rendering  it  impervious  to  the  passage  of  the  petroleum.  Within  the  oil  basin,  there 
are  now  hundreds  of  points  from  which  gas  and  oil  are  continually  issuing.  All  the 
oil  is  beiuj^  collected  within  and  into  the  natural  reservoir,  made  by  the  diversion  of 
the  creek  Irom  its  old  and  accustomed  channel. 

DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  proi)rietors  have  well  cleared  away  the  sage  brush  and  willows,  and  made  besides 
extensive  improvements.  A  comfortable  dwelling  is  erected,  and  is  occupied  by  an 
obliging  and  competent  man,  now  in  charge.  The  land  claimed  and  held  aggregates 
400  acres,  embracing  all  the  oil  basin,  and  title  has  been  secured  under  the  United 
States  mining  laws.  They  have  a  number  of  shafts  sunk,  which  are  now  used  only 
for  the  storing  of  oil.  I  compute  that  the  amount  now  collected  and  held  ready  for 
shipment  is  about  fifteen  hundred  barrels.  In  the  absence  of  means  of  transportation 
to  the  railroad,  it  would  be  only  wanton  waste  to  permit  any  escape  of  oil  that  could 
be  arrested.  A  great  feature  is,  that  no  escape,  of  oil  can  occur  when  the  column  has 
reached  a  certain  well-defined  height.  This  fixed  level  to-day  has  the  exact  altitude 
of  the  top  surface  of  the  oil  crust,  of  a  far-ofi-time  lake  of  oil.  This  pressure  from 
below,  of  whatever  kind  or  whatever  force,  remains  just  as  it  was  in  those  early  times. 
If  it  be  i  rjdited  to  the  influence  of  confined  gases,  then  this  force  of  pressure  in  causing 
the  oil  to  seek  the  surface  has  not  varied  oue  single  degree  of  its  power.  May  not 
its  probable  cause,  established  and  so  long  continued,  be  accounted  for  on  the  fixed 
laws  of  hyilrostatics,  assuming  that  there  is  a  not-far-away  subterranean  reservoir  of 
petroleum?  One  shaft  has  been  dug  10  feet  deep,  and  8  by  8  inches  in  size,  and  in  its 
center  a  hole  of  4  inches  has  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  37  feet.  On  my  first  seeing  it,  it 
was  filled  to  its  top,  with  a  stream  of  oil  steadily  issuing,  accompanied  with  a  bub- 
bling and  emission  of  gas  in  great  quantity.  I  had  the  oil  all  pumped  out,  when  I  de- 
scended into  the  bottom,  there  to  find  a  large  flag-stone  closely  covered  over  the  hole 
drilled,  in  order  to  lessen  the  escape  of  oil,  not  now  wanted.  A  thermometer  lowered 
into  the  hole,  showed  the  escaping  petroleum  of  a  temperature  of  63*^  Fahr*.  The  oil 
"boiled"  out  of  this  4-inch  aperture,  fitfully,  being  attended  with  large  escapingsof 
gas.  The  flows  of  oil  and  ebullition  of  gas  Were  not  regular.  From  this  shaft  the 
flow  amounted  to  about  half  a  barrel  per  hour.  I  remained  in  the  vicinity  for  just  five 
days  after  this  shaft  h^  been  emptied,  and  found  between  50  and  60  barrels  had  risen 
in  that  time;  but  from  long  exposure  and  blowiog  in  of  sand  and  ddhriSy  the  dis- 
charge was  not  near  so  large  as  it  would  doubtless  have  been  had  these  foreign  mat- 
ters been  removed.  About  this  well  I  observed  another  singular  feature.  At  several 
points  over  its  floor  oil  and  gas  were  escaping  and  bubbling — proving  to  me  that  the  drill 
in  traversing  37  feet  had  not  penetrated  the  sources  whence  these  side-escapes 
issued.  Indeed,  the  superintendent  expressed  to  me  his  belief  that  a  new  hole  drilled 
within  2  feet  of  that  one  in  the  center,  would  furnish  also  as  large  an  amount  of  oil 
and  gas.  The  great  reservoir  or  collection  of  petroleum  is  directly  below  and  under 
this  lake.  From  it  gas  and  oil  have  been  for  ages  struggling  for  exit.  How  deep  i^ 
that  reservoir  t  Boring  can  alone  and  will  settle  the  question.  The  oil  is  collected  and 
must  now  lie  in  the  Triassic  rocks.  These  layers  cannot  at  the  very  deepest  have  an 
extent  to  exceed  1,000  feet.  Theu  an  artesian  boring  to  that  depth  would  certainly 
strike  into  the  source  of  supply.  I  base  my  opinion  on  the  probabilities,  audi  think 
that  the  chances  are  that  a  much  less  depth  of  boring  than  this  will  penetrate  the  oil 
source. 

CAPACITY  OF  THE  SUOSIIONE  OIL  BASIN. 

The  ultimate  capacity  and  extension  for  production  of  this  oil  basin  is,  I  think,  very 
great.  A  question  naturally  going  with  it  is,  how  can  it  be  most  easily  and  cheaply 
obtained?  There  are  two  methods.  First:  this  developed  basin  of  three  acres  could 
be  easily  denuded  of  its  covering  of  soil,  oil  crust,  and  bowlder-drift.     Remove  this,  and 
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you  have  Te-establisbed  and  reproduced  the  ancient  oil  lake.  Proper  embankments 
coald  be  made  of  the  removed  materials.  I  would  estimate  the  result  in  oil  thus : 
every  10  by  10  feet  will  now  furnish  direct  from  the  bottom  ten  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
These  three  acres  will  furnish  1,230  of  such  sized  shafts,  which  would  produce,  per  day, 
12,300  barrels  of  oil.  To  do  this  would  require  a  bare  removal  of  say  15  feet  deep  of 
earth,  oil  crust,  and  bowlders.  How  long'this  reservoir  would  endure  such  a  drain  is 
a  question  for  conjecture.  Geolo^cal  facts,  and  inferences  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  oil  bearing  strata,  induces  in  me  the  belief  that  the  quantity  of  oil  stored 
away  in  the  Wyoming  petroleum  reservoirs  is  greater  than  in  more  eastern  localities. 
Second,  as  to  the  method  for  development :  it  is  beyond  the  question  for  a  doubt,  that  at 
some  point,*  and  that  point  is  directly  under  this  oil  basin,  there  is  a  great  reservoir, 
forming  a  vast  and  subterranean  lake  of  petroleum,  and  into  which  it  has  been  dis- 
tilling lor  countless  ages.  I  have  before  expressed  my  belief  that  a  borinc  of  much 
less  than  1,000  feet  wm  reach  the  source  wnence  comes  the  oil  now  to  the  surface. 
Hence,  this  second  method  has  the  great  merit  of  economy,  and  would  furnish  oil  to 
supply  any  possible  demand. 

PROPERTIES. 

This  oil  is  intensely  black.  The  coloring  matter  is  inseparable  by  any  method  or  pro- 
cess yet  tried.  On  distilling  a  small  quantity,  I  found  a  production  of  naphtha  of  0.63. 
There  was  over  47  per  cent,  of  a  kerosene  having  159<^  flash  test.  It  then  produced  32 
per  cent,  of  a  neutral  and  lighter-colored  lubncatiug  oil,  with  12  per  cent,  of  a  dry 
coke.  The  oil,  as  it  flows,  has  a  gravity  of  2(P.  Its  flash  test  is  294^  and  fire  test  322^. 
Cold  test  16°  below  zero.  I  have  been  shown  the  estimate  made  of  its  virtues  as  a 
lubricant,  by  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  at  the  instance 
of  Sidney  Dillon,  esq.,  which  I  apx>end: 


FRICTION. 

. 

Name  of  oil. 

Coetticient  of  friction. 

Pressure,   i  Pressure,      Pressure, 
50  pounds.  200  pounds.  300  ponnds. 

Hperm 

.0034              .00.51  ;              .0057 

Black  oil 

.0077              .0085  ;             .0071 

Assuming  sperm  to  be  100,  the  following  table  gives  the  relative  value  of  the  oils 
as  reducers  of  friction : 


Name  of  oil. 


Value  in  per  cent. 


Pressure,      Pressure,  I  Pressure, 
50  poundH.  200  pounds.  300  pounds. 


Sperm . . . 
Klaek  oil 


.00 
.44 


Lard 


.00 
.«0 
.75 


.00 
.80 
.75 


ENDURANCE. 


Name  of  oil. 

Number  of  revolu- 
tions. 

First 
triaL 

Second 
trial. 

Pnerro  ....••  ...... 

21,300 

24.40<» 

Black  oil 

11,700        12,000 

Feet  traveled. 


First 
trial. 


7.434 

4,083 


Second 
triaL 


8.5ie 
4,188 
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Spemi  taken  at  100,  tlio  following  represents  the  relative 

wearing  i»ower : 

lii^iiine  of  oil. 

Value,  per  cent. 

First 
trial. 

Second. 
briaL 

Aver- 
ages. 

SDerm ................. 

.00 
.55 

.00 

rtn 

Blaok  oil 

Afl  1         .^ 

L»arcl 

.52 

....... 1  -  -  ■» 

GUMMING. 



Name  of  oil. 

1  Value  in 
1  per  cent. 

Sperm 10 

Black  oU : 6.25 

Lard 5.60 

^ 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  trial  was  had  with  oil  from  the  Shoshone  wells 
without  any  kind  of  preparation.     In  many  ways  it  can  be  improved  for  general  use 

GEOLOGIC  EVIDKNCB. 

First.  In  estimating  importance  and  quantity  of  oil,  we  would  say  that  the  under- 
lying strata  have  all  the  right  direction  and  character  on  which  to  predicate  the  ex- 
istence of  Petroleum  in  great  abundance.  It  is  found  in  all  fossiliferous  rocks,  from 
the  earliest  Silurian  to  the  uppermost  tertiary,  under  certain  conditions.  Among  these 
are  the  local  abundance  of  organisms,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  metamorphisms. 

Second.  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  an  escape  of  large  volumes  of  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas  accompanied  by  a  flow  of  oil,  indicates,  for  a  certainty,  the  existence  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  large  reservoir  of  petroleum ;  while,  in  this  particular  case,  we  have 
the  surest  evidence  that  this  supply  lies  directly  beneath.  Each  of  the  different  oil 
localities  of  the  world  has  certain  formations  of  its  own,  in  which  it  abounds.  In 
Europe  it  is  found  in  the  tertiary ;  in  eastern  United  States  it  occurs  in  the  Devonian, 
or  sub-carboniferous;  in  Ohio  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  in  California  in  the  Miocene 
tertiary.  Like  water,  petroleum  appears  in  porous  strata,  and  collects  in  fissures  and 
cavities.  From  such  sources  it  often  issues  sparingly,  mixed  with  water  from  springs 
and  wells,  while  frequently  artesian  borings  spout  it  out  in  immense  quantities.  The 
great  oil-producing  rocks  are  lime  and  sand  stones.  In  Canada  it  occurs  in  lime  st/ones, 
m  Pennsylvania,  in  sand  stone,  while  the  intervening  shales  are  barren.  I  am  not 
yet  fully  settled  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  the  Wyoming  oils.  I  think  it  likely 
that  further  investigations  will  demonstrate  that  much  of  the  Wyoming  oil  is  derived 
from  the  shales  of  cretaceous  deposits. 

BEAVER  OIL  BASIN. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  same  party,  I  visited  the  Beaver  Oil  Fields,  situated  !25 
miles  directly  east  from  the  Shoshone.  In  every  respect  it  seems  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  last-named  springs.  I  found  in  this  Beaver  Basin  a  large  number  of  escapes 
of  oil  and  gas,  both  bein^  of  greater  volume  and  proaiise  than  in  the  Shoshone,  al- 
ready described.  The  oil  issuing  is  of  a  much  lighter  color,  varying  frx)m  a  pale  yel- 
low to  a  light  mahogany.  It  has  a  gravity  of  less  than  20° ;  as  far  as  tried,  has  proved 
an  extraordinary  lubricant,  with  an  excellent  cold  and  fire  test.  I  lighted  the  escap- 
ing gas  and  enjoyed  a  brilliant  illumination  of  a  desolate  mountain  region.  The 
company  have  secured  an  area  of  a  mile  square,  which  includes  the  whole  of  this  oil 
basin.  To  make  full  developments  a  wagon  road  will  be  necessary.  In  this  there  is 
an  excellent  bed  and  route  leading  to  the  Sweetwater  Valley.  With  an  enterprise 
properly  directed,  this  oil  from  Beaver  Springs  will  find  a  ready  market  wherever 
lubricants  and  cylinder  oils  shall  be  wanted.  It  is  nearly  colorless  and  has  no  odor 
more  unpleasant  than  lard  oil.  My  deliberate  opinion  now  is,  the  same  amount  of 
money  properly  expended,  as  has  been  done  at  Shoshone  Wells,  will  be  rewarded  with 
a  yield  of  oil  even  greater  in  q^uantity  and  of  a  far  superior  quality  and  value ;  and,  I 
have,  therefore,  the  settled  opmion  that  the  real  value  of  this  Beaver  Oil  property  is 
double  that  of  the  Shoshone  Springs  now  worked  by  this  company.  My  entire  trip  of 
twenty  duya  proved  one  of  deepest  interest,  but  the  want  of  time  and  the  advanced 
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f^easoD  of  the  year,  caused  an  early  return.  The  superlntcudeut  azures  me  that  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  have,  besides  these  two  basins,  aereA  others,  and  that 
some  of  these  give  greater  hopes  and  promise  than  those  I  have  described.  From  this 
fact,  coupled  with  what  I  have  seen,  I  give  an  opinion  thus  early  in  the  examination 
of  Wyoming  oils,  that  a  very  few  years*  time  will  develop  more  petroleum,  with  better 
qualities  for  li^bricants,  than  exists  in  any  of  the  oil  iields  of  cither  the  Old  or  New 
World. 

HARDENED  OIL  AS  A  FUEL. 

Included  and  connected  with  those  oil  basins,  there  exists  a  magazine  of  fuel,  which 
for  extent  and  value  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  make  an  estimate.  Russia  is  even  now 
utilizing  her  hardened  oils  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  operating  her  railroads.  This  com- 
pany possesses  a  magazine  of  millions  of  tons  near  the  surface,  and  easily  and  cheaply 
mined.  A  very  slight  alteration  of  furnaces  will  admit  of  the  use  of  this  hydrocarbon 
as  a  fuel  for  general  use.  Even  now,  and  surrounded  by  such  vast  deposites  of  lignites, 
it  is  not  too  soon  to  direct  attention  to  a  fuel  of  ten  times  the  potency  of  coal  for  gen- 
erating steam.  It  has  in  its  favor  a  saving  of  labor  in  its  mining,  and  an  advantage 
of  90  per  cent,  of  weight. 

I  have  thus  briefly,  in  what  is  only  a  preliminary  report,  tried  to  show  that  the  geo- 
logical conditions  and  their  arrangements  are  most  favorable  for  the  accumulation 
and  preservation  of  petroleum  oils  in  Wyoming  Territory.  Their  wants  and  their 
uses  are  world-wide.  I  have,  in  a  brief  examination,  seen  enough  to  assure  myself 
that  in  the  near  future,  while  they  so  well  deserve,  will  certainly  receive  the  attention 
due  them,  from  the  well-established  and  conducted  railway  penetrating  and  crossing 
Wyoming  Territory. 

Since  the  foregoing  report  was  submitted,  an  English  syndicate  has 
been  found  at  London,  with  the  \iew  of  securing  petroleum  in  this  coun- 
try, and  moi;^  especially  of  securing  such  property  in  Wyoming,  should 
their  own  expert,  after  a  very  thorough  investigation,  be  able  to  con- 
firm the  facts  and  conclusions  presented  by  Professor  Aughey.  The 
chosen  exi)ert  thus  sent  out,  having  spent  some  weeks  in  the  field, 
has  returned' from  his  explorations  not  only  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bea- 
ver oil  basms  but  also  of  others,  and  is  now  on  his  way  back  to  London. 
His  report  has  of  course  not  yet  been  submitted,  but  I  have  personal 
knowledge  that  the  oil  springs  examined  by  him  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions both  as  to  su])ply  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  oil,  and  that  he 
attaches  very  great  importance  to  the  future  petroleum  interests  of 
Wyoming. 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

IVIineral  springs,  such  an  would  become  great  phices  of  resoii;  if  lo- 
•cated  in  the  more  populous  regions  of  the  country,  abound  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Laramie  and  Big  llorn  ranges.  One 
hears  of  soda  springs,  sulphur  springs,  and  chalybeate  springs  on  every 
journey  he  makes.    Some  are  cold,  others  warm,  and  still  others  hot. 

The  most  remarkable  of  those  definitely  known  to  me  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Warm  Simngs,  located  some  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Fort  Fred 
Steele,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Platte,  were  visited  by  me  for  the  first 
time  during  the  last  month.  They  were  found  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Xorth  Platte  River,  between  the  outlets  of  Spring  Creek  and  Cow  Creek, 
branches  coming  from  the  west.  The  spring  now  used  rises  in  the  stony 
bed  of  the  river,  which  is  broad  and  shaUow  here ;  its  waters  rising 
into  a  small  stone  reservoir  and  being  thence  conveyed  by  pumping 
into  a  bathing-house  on  the  shore.  Having  been  informed  that  care- 
folly-made  thermometric  tests  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  water  had 
been  published,  I  did  not  go  provided  with  apparatus  of  any  sort.  The 
water  of  this  spring  is  quite  moderate  in  temperature  and  has  a  distinct 
mineral  taste,  not  so  sulphurous  as  alkaline  and  chalybeate. 
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At  a  little  distance  back,  near  the  edge  of  the  stony  terrace  which 
rises  above  the  lower  valley,  are  still  other  springs,  destined  to  early  im- 
provement. 

The  waters  from  these  springs  are  unquestionably  ot  great  value  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  nervous  and  rheumatic  diseases. 
This  seems  to  have  been  well  established  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  numerous  invalids  who  have  found  relief  from  their  use. 

The  accommodations  at  present  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  unsatis- 
factory sort,  and  there  is  nothing  especially  attractive  to  the  eye  in  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  expenditure  of  some  thousands  would  make 
a  vast  difference,  however,  and  with  very  liberal  sums  of  money  the 
spot  can  be  made  a  very  agreeable  as  well  as  important  place  of  resort. 

The  average  number  of  invalids  now  resorting  to  the  springs  is  six  or 
eight,  and  there  are  not  very  comfortable  quarters  or  bathing  accommo- 
dations for  even  that  limited  number. 

North  of  Eawlins,  in  the  Sweetwater  Yalley,  and  still  farther  north, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Beaver,  are  springs  of  much  the  same  character- 
copious,  warm,  and  possessed  of  me£cinal- properties  of  value.  They 
are  certainly  destined  to  be  improved  and  utilized  at  some  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Territory. 

The  Hot  Sulphur  Spring  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Wind  River,  near 
Fort  Washakie,  is  possessed  of  still  greater  interest:  not  only  because 
of  its  extent  and  the  volume  and  value  of  its  water,  but  likewise  on  ac- 
count of  its  present  availability,  being  situated  only  two  mi^es  below  the 
military  post,  by  the  occupants  of  which  it  is  much  used,  and  also  be- 
tween the  two  Indian  villages  belonging  to  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
tribes  respectively,  both  together  having  a  population  of  2,300. 

This  spring  might  properly  enough  be  called  boiling^  for  at  the  center 
the  waters  are  exceedingly  turbulent,  with  a  temperature  which  at 
times  is  said  to  near  the  ^Uing  point.  Around  the  edge  of  the  basin 
the  water  has  a  lower  temperature  by  reason  of  the  natural  cooling,  but 
even  there  one  finds  it  a  slow  and  somewhat  tedious  process  to  reach 
the  point  of  voluntary  submergence.  A  quite  comfortable  bathing- 
house  has  be^n  erected  by  the  post  people,  within  which  baths  may  he 
conveniently  taken  and  from  which  the  adventurous  swimmer  may  float 
out  into  the  deep  and  hotter  basin. 

Capt.  William  A.  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  in  hift 
report  of  a  reconnoissance  of  Northwestern  Wyoming,  matle  in  1873,  re- 
marks concerning  this  spring  as  follows : 

The  snlplinretefl  lime  spring,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Camp  Brown,  and  near  the 
bed  of  the  Little  Wind  River,  into  which  its  waters  flow  in  a  not  insignificant  streamt 
is  elliptical-Bhaped  (315  feet  and  250  feet  diameters),  uentral,  and  contains  free  carbonic 
acid  (abundant),  sulphuric  acid  eas,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphates,  chlorides. 

Its  deposit,  hard,  stratified,  yeUowish^  contains  lime  and  magnesia  carbonates,  some 
chlorine,  and  a  little  (not  deposited)  silica. 

The  waters,  used  for  bathing  only,  have  the  reputation  of  curing  rheu- 
matism and  some  skin  diseases,  and  are  similar  in  composition  and  effects 
to  those  of  Aix-les-Bains  (Savoy).  Even  a  short  stay  in  them  for  the 
first  time  makes  one  weak,  dizzy,  and  nauseated;  afterwards,  however, 
after  a  sensation  of  depression  (rapid  beating  of  the  heart),  there  occur 
agreeable  feelings  of  cleanliness  and  strength  with  mild  thirst.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  of  temperature,  taken  by  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Magher, 
J3.  S.  A.,  are  interesting: 
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Date. 


March 


April 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


1874. 


5«^ 

Temperatare  of 

spring,  j 

In  degrees 

«•** 

O   mT 

Fahrenheit 

S  9-^ 

r"^ 

At  the 

In  the 

S'" 

shore. 

centre. 

ICOO 

106.8 

109.0 

13.33 

104.0 

106.0 

24.33 

107.0 

108.8 

18.00 

107.8 

109.0 

24.33 

106.4 

109.4 

29.66 

107.2 

109.8 

32.00 

106.4 

loao 

35.33 

106.0 

107.2 

31.36 

107.6 

loai 

36.33 

109.9 

110.1 

27.33 

103.6 

106.0 

27.33 

106.2 

109.4 

25.38 

106.0 

107.5 

23.33 

107.1 

109.0 

30.00 

108.6 

110.4 

36.33 

107.2 

109.4 

35.66 

107.2 

109.1 

33.66 

104.2 

106.2 

29.33 

105.4 

108.0 

24.00 

108.8 

109.9 

33.33 

108.4 

110.1 

38.66 

106.9 

108.5 

40.33 

ioa4 

110.0 

44.33 

109.1 

109.2 

45.66 

107.1 

102.4 

43.33 

101.1 

99.5 

38.00 

97.2 

106.8 

34.66 

104.6 

107.5 

80.00 

105.0 

106.1 

32.33 

105.1 

109.2 

28.00 

107.6 

110.0 

Concerning  the  source  of  the  heat,  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden,  in  his  report,  as 
United  States  geologist,  for  the  year  1877,  remarks : 

Begardlng^  the  source  of  heat  which  supplies  this  warmth  of  the  water,  I  consider  it 
due  to  chemical  changes  going  on  within  the  strata  through  which  the  moisture  finds 
its  way.  As  heat  is  a  more  effective  solvent  than  cold,  the  channels  by  which  the 
spring  obtains  its  supply  will  gradually  increase  in  size.  From  this  it  is  evident — 
provided  the  chemical  action  continues  in  a  proportionate  ratio — that  the  waters  of 
the  spring  may  grow  still  warmer  in  the  course  or  time. 

Some  six  miles  above  Fort  Washakie  there  is  a  cold  sulphur  spring, 
issuing  from  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  neighboring  mountains, 
which  contains  lime,  magnesia,  carbonates,  chlorides,  siUphates,  and 
much  sulphureted  hydrogen.  According  to  Dr.  Magher,  the  waters  of 
this  spring  are  diuretic  and  mildly  laxative. 

But  none  of  the  cold  sulphur  springs  are  more  interei^ting  than  the  one 
near  Bawlins,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  railway.  The 
abundant  waters  flow  from  under  a  stratum  of  blue  limestone,  and  are 
exceedingly  palatable.  The  convenient  location  of  this  spring,  coupled 
with  the  quality  of  its  water,  warrant  its  early  improvement  for  the  use 
of  the  public. 

TIMBER  RESOURCES. 

In  my  first  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  made  very  encour- 
aging statements  concerning  the  extent  and  character  of  Wyoming  for 
ests,  estimating  their  probable  area  at  something  like  15,000,000  acres 
describing  them  as  to  situation,  species,  and  products  in  these  terms : 

"Although  there  are  many  consideraWe  IxMlies  of  timber  ^mostly  Cot- 
tonwood, aspen,  ash,  and  box-elder)  along  the  Platte,  Laramie,  Powdre. 
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Cheyenne,  Tongue,  Little  Horn,  Big  Horn,  Wind,  Green,  Snake,  and 
Bear  Eivers,  and  many  lesser  streams,  the  forests  are  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  with  hemlock  and 
cedar  in  some  localities.  The  pine,  though  much  like  the  Norway  in 
appearance,  is  much  whiter  and  harder.  In  many  localities  the  Finns 
ponderosais  chief.*  Being  of  slow  growth  on  account  of  the  altitude  of 
the  forests,  and  of  shorter  growth,  it  is  also  more  knotty,  and  of  course, 
on  this  and  other  accounts,  less  well  adapted  for  making  clear  lumber 
for  house  finishing;  but  it  makes  very  strong  and  durable  timber  for 
the  frames  of  buildings,  bridges,  &c.,  and  is  also  a  valuable  material  for 
railroad-ties.  The  lumbering  region  is  at  present  of  necessity  confined 
pretty  much  to  the  southern  or  settled  portion  of  the  Territory,  though 
there  are  several  mills  at  work  in  the  central  and  northern  portions,  as 
at  Fort  Fetterman,  new  Fort  McKinney,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  in  the  Sweetwater  mining  district,  at  Lander  City,  at 
Camp  Brown,  and  doubtless  at  several  other  places  in  regions  remote 
iTom  the  railroad,  but  their  production  is  for  immediately  local  use,  and 
quite  limited,  while  at  the  sources  of  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie^  the 
Medicine  Bow,  the  Platte,  and  Bear  Rivers,  streams,  all  of  which  head 
in  sight  of  the  railroad,  with  its  line  of  settlements,  and  actually  flow 
underneath  its  track  in  their  northward  course,  there  are  numerous 
camps  opened  and  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  railroad  demand  and  a 
general  supply  of  the  Territorial  markets  with  such  timber  and  lumber 
as  they  can  produce. 

'^An  elibrt  has  been  made  to  secure  reliable  statistics  of  the  production 
at  the  various  points  above  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  now  at  hand, 
and  must  be  omitted  from  this  report.  It  would  be  approximately  cor- 
rect to  state  that  the  annual  product  of  these  mountain  forests  on  our 
southern  border  is — 

Lumber  (feot) 5,000,000 

Shingles 3,000,000 

Lath 1,000,000 

Railroad  ties 500,000 

Charcoal  (bushels) 2,000,000 

"  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  these  enterimses  must  exceed  one 
thousand.  This  amount  of  production,  small  though  it  be  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  great  lumbering  States,  is  quite  a  beginning  for  a  new 
Territory." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  writing  I  have  made  numerous  and  extended 
journeys  into  portions  of  the  Territory  which  had  not  then  been  visitoi, 
and  am  able  to  speak  yet  more  positively  and  confidently  of  the  timl)er 
supply.  I  was  especially  impressed  by  what  I  saw  during  the  last 
season  in  Northwestern  Wyoming,  in  the  Wind  liiver  Eange^  and  in  the 
mountains  whence  flow  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Wmd,  Snake, 
YeDowstone,  and  Big  Honi  Rivers.  In  my  explorations  of  the  region 
east  of  the  continental  divide,  my  descent  on  the  other  side,  and  my 
sweep  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Pai'k,  and  return  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  which  face  eastward  toward  the  Big  Horn,  such 
vast  areas  of  dense  timber  were  observed,  and  even  encountered,  that  I 
found  myself  thinking  of  the  generations  that  must  pass,  if  the  fires 
could  be  kept  out,  ere  these  forests  would  be  exhausted. 

The  timber  was  nowhere  of  that  immense  size  that  one  finds  in  some 
other  portions  of  the  country,  but  the  trees  were  everywhere  tall,  straight, 
and  of  that  free  and  thrifty  growth  that  would  certainly  make  them  giants 
if  left  undisturbed.  More  beautiful  pines,  firs,  and  spruces  cannot  be 
found  on  the  continent.    When  the  railroad  comes  to  be  built,  which  I 
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tni8t  will  ere  lou^"  enter  the  National  Park  by  way  of  Fort  Washakie 
and  the  charming  valley  of  tlie  Wind,  here  will  be  found  sources  of 
timber  for  the  abundant  supply  of  a  great  and  prosperous  community. 

FAUXA  OF  WYOMI]S^G. 

Of  wild  game  and  fishes  there  is  no  end — or  would  be  none,  if  iusatiate 
ruthless  hunters  and  anglers  would  confine  their  desires  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  But  I  had  in  mind  species  and  varieties  rather  than 
numbers.  There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  game  belonging  to  this  prolific 
region  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  that  is  not  represented.  Here  but  a 
decade  ago  the  huge  and  clumsy  buffalo  in  countless  herds  swept  like 
dark  sea- waves  over  the  billowy  plains,  or  qiuetly  fed  in  all  our  broad 
valleys.  Herds  scarcely  less  multitudinous  of  the  light  footed  antelope 
cropped  undisturbed  the  rich  herbage  of  plain  and  hill  5  while  in  the 
grassy  vale,  or  the  wooded  slope,  high  or  low,  as  the  season  came  and 
went,  or  in  the  cup-like  hollow  of  secluded  mountains,  there  grazed 
contented  bands  of  stately  elk,  and  shyly  browsed  the  timid  deer.  Even 
the  lofty  crest  of  mountain,  patched  with  snow  the  year  round,  and  the 
towering  rocky  crag,  these  were^  not  solitudes,  for  there,  with  a  most 
comfortable  sense  of  security,  wandered,  fed,  and  nimbly  skipped  great 
flocks  of  mountain  sheep. 

Even  yet  these  animals  are  here  in  numbers  scarce  elsewhere  kno\>Ti. 
The  buffafo,  elk,  and  antelope  hive  dwindled  fast,  and  the  mountain 
sheep  is  no  longer  easily  found  save  in  the  far-away  unfrequented  mount- 
ains. The  multitude  have  perished.  The  eager  hunter,  coming  Irom 
every  quarter,  from  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  coming  even  from  beyond 
the  sea,  sometimes  with  gain  in  view,  sometimes  for  heads  or  pelts  as  home 
adornments,  and  oft  for  nothing  save  the  purely  savage  pleasure  of  kill- 
ing and  recounting,  was  too  much  for  any  number  less  than  numberless. 
Hundreds  of  buffalo  have  been  slaughtered  by  a  single  hunter  in  a  single 
year,  their  carcasses  being  left  to  waste  away  in  the  drying  atmosphere 
of  the  bone-besprinkled  plains,  so  that,  as  amiatter  of  fact,  this  noble 
and  useful  animal  can  now  be  found  only  in  a  few  chosen  spots,  nor  in 
great  numbers  even  there.  A  few  yet  roam  in  broken  bands  on  the 
slopes  west  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  yet  others,  also  few,  graze  in  the  valley 
of  the  Powder  and  on  the  neighboring  hills.  Probably  dot  over  5,000  now 
feed  within  the  limits  of  a  Territory  which  once  numbered  them  by 
the  million.  The  elk,  never  so  numerous,  has  not  disappeared  so  rapidly. 
He  moves  in  smaller  bands  and  for  a  good  part  of  the  year  must  be 
sought  in  the  timbered  mountains,  less  easy  of  access.  The  experienced 
hunter  finds  him  still  in  many  localities.  But  the  antelope,  like  the  buf- 
falo, lives  in  the  open  places,  and  is  fast  passing  away  under  the  con- 
stant, relentless,  and  often  senseless,  fire  of  settler  and  hunter.  In  the 
winter,  when  snow  is  deep,  they  congregate  in  herds,  unknown  at  other 
season^,  st*emingly  from  sympathy  one  with  another.  It  is  then  that  they 
are  often  shot  down  by  scores,  or  even  corralled  and  slaughtered  by  the 
hundred.  Laws  are  passed  to  prevent  such  wantomness  and  waste,  but 
in  a  Territory  whose  area  is  more  than  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  French 
Empire  and  a  population  averaging  but  one  inhabitant  to  every  five 
square  miles,  and  nine-tenths  of  that  number  dwelling  in  the  cities  and 
villages,  who  shall  detect  the  offenders  and  bring  them  to  justice  t 

Of  the  other  game  animals  originally  belonging  to  the  region  we  still 
have  an  abundance.  They  do  not  ^^hang  around,  on  purpose  to  be  shot,^ 
as  formerly,  when  the  ways  of  the  genus  homo  were  unknown,  but  they 
still  abound  in  the  Territory,  whose  valleys,  canons,  and  forests  are  an- 
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iiually  visited  by  troops  of  home  and  f9reign  sportsmen.  More  travel 
is  now  requisite— that  is  all — as  witness  the  fact  that  high  up  among  the 
mountains  of  the  continental  divide,  last  summer,  I  found  no  less  than 
200  mountain  sheep  in  a  single  herd,  an  animal,  as  is  well  known,  not 
given  to  herding  in  numbers  so  large.  Deer,  both  black  tail  and  white 
tail,  are  likewise  common,  so  that  venison  abound  in  all  our  markets 
and  is  cheap.  !N'or  is  it  difficult  for  one  inclined  to  hunters'  risks  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  a  tussel  with  the  grizzlies,  though  the  black  and 
cinnamon  species  are  more  common. 

The  list  of  game  animals  still  abundant  could  be  lengthened  until  it 
should  include  almost  all  that  are  found  in  the  Northern  States;  while 
of  game  birds  useful  for  food  there  are  also  a  great  many  grouse  of  many 
varieties,  partridges,  sage  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  snipe,  and  others. 

The  beaver  is  so  abundant  as  to  prove  a  source  of  no  little  embarrass- 
ment to  the  occupants  of  many  streams;  so  likewise,  the  otter,  mink, 
martin,  ermine,  and  muskrat  abound,  as  do  the  liir-bearing  animals 
usually  known  as  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  the  fox,  wolf,  lynx,  panther,  and 
mountain  lion. 

The  streams  large  and  small  are  filled  with  fish,  nearly  all  of  thorn 
except  the  North  Platte  and  its  tributaries  having  supplies  of  that  most 
delicious  of  all  fishes,  the  speckled  trout.  Under  an  act  of  the  last 
legislature,  even  these  streams  are  also  being  stocked  with  success,  and 
soon  there  will  be  no  lack  of  this  sort  in  any  quarter. 

PASTORAL  RESOUllCES. 

Speaking  substantially  as  in  the  report  for  1878, 1  now  touch  ui>oii 
the  present  great  industry  of  Wyoming.  Careful  inquiries  concerning: 
the  interest  of  stock  raising  and  grazing  in  other  States  and  Territories 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advantages  of  this  TeiTitory  as  a 
pastoral  region  are  without  parallel. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been  shown  that,  while  a  mountainous 
region,  its  ranges  are  so  broken,  scattered,  and  interspersed  with  val- 
leys and  table-lands,  as  well  as  flanked  and  buttressed  for  the  most  part 
by  sloping  strata  of  the  more  recent  rock  formations,  that  one,  in  cross- 
ing the  Territory  in  almost  any  direction,  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  was  also  shown  that 
while  the  average  altitude  of  the  Territorv^  is  about  one  and  one-fifth 
miles  above  the  sea-level,  and  mountain  peaks  capped  with  eternal  snow 
are  visible  from  almost  any  point  within  its  boundaries,  it  has  certain 
physical  features  and  surroundings  which  give  it  a  peculiar  and  very 
desirable  climate. 

As  a  result  of  these  favorable  conditions  of  fertile  soils  and  temx^ereil 
climate,  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  i>lains  and  lower  mount- 
ains as  well  as  valleys,  is  clothed  with  nutritious  grasses.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, as  in  portions  of  the  Green  River  Basin,  in  the  section  south  of 
the  Sweetwater  Mountains,  and  in  several  others  of  the  central  area 
between  the  Sweetwater  Yalley  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  the  grass  is  scattering  and  insufficient  for  cattle-graz- 
ing, and  even  in  some  of  the  richest  valleys,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of 
plains  embraced  within  chosen  cattle-ranges,  that  ever-ready  plant,  the 
sage-bnish  {Artemisia  tridentata)^  has  taken  the  ground  and  holds  the 
supremacy.  But  in  these  less  desirable  localities  there  is  often  enough 
of  grass  to  afford  sustenance  to  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  while 
the  tender  sort  of  sage-brush  is  also  relished  by  thein. 

Throwing  out  the  exceptional  districts  altogether,  and  excluding  the 
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tnouut'Oin  ranges  either  barren  or  covered  with  thick  growths  of  timber, 
and  there  remains  an  aggregate  area  larger  than  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land upon  which  there  is  growing  an  abundance  of  the  most  nutritious 
grasses,  an  area  capable  of  sustaining  and  fattening  millions  of  domestic 
animals.  Connect  with  this  fact  of  primary  importance  that  remarkable 
distribution  of  water  which  renders  it  possible  to  open  innumerable 
ranches  and  cattle-ranges,  which  makes  almost  every  square  mile  of  pas- 
turage aviiilable;  that  peculiarity  of  the  surface— undylating,  with  val- 
leys, "ckaws,''  canons,  blufls,  and  hills  so  distributed  and  related  a«  to 
afford  to  the  herds  in  nearly  every  locality  protection  from  storms  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  secures  to  them  a  certainty  of  food  on  the 
ridges  made  bare  (if  the  storm  be  snow)  by  the  winds  after  it  is  past; 
that  absence  of  winter  rains,  so  hard  upon  cattle,  and  so  destructive  to 
sheep  unhoused ;  that  extraordinary  dr;^Tiess  and  lightness  of  our  snows 
which  prevents  their  incrusting  and  insures  their  drifting  from  the  ridges 
and  hillocks,  so  that  stock  are  never  long  without  easy  grazing ;  that  no 
less  remai*kable  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  to  it  the  property 
of  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  so  that  the  exposed  animals 
better  retain  their  animal  heat  and  keep  their  vital  forces  in  full  reserve ; 
and,  last  of  all,  but  by  no  means  least,  that  peculiarity  of  the  autumnal 
season  which  cures  the  rich  grasses  so  gradually  and  perfectly  that  all 
winter  long  they  are  as  standing  hay  and  even  much  better  (for  the 
ripened  seed  they  retain  upon  the  stalk  makes  them  more  like  grain) — 
associate  all  these  important  advantages,  unequaled,  as  I  believe,  and 
you  have  in  Wyoming  the  finest  pastoral  region  in  the  world. 

Besides  these  advantages,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  along 
nearly  all  the  streams  there  are  moist  lands  upon  which  is  annually  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  the  taller  grasses  suitable  for  hay,  so  that  prac- 
tically every  ranchman  or  owner  of  herds  is  able  to  put  up  hay  in  almost 
aiiy  quantity  for  his  work-horses,  his  sheep,  should  he  have  any,  and 
or  such  young  and  tender  cattle,  blooded  or  native,  as  would  be  better 
for  a  little  special  care. 

THE   CATTLE  BUSINESS. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind :  Wyoming 
holds  a  geographical  position  at  the  very  front  of  the  cattle-producing 
States  and  Territories  north,  west,  and  southwest  of  it.  With  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Utah,  transportation  is  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  matter.  I  mean  to  say  Wyoming  hiis  the 
ailvantage  of  nearness  to  market  for  cattle  ready  to  be  shipped,  and  of 
l>eing  the  great  intermediate  grazing  ground  for  such  young  cattle  as 
her  citizens  may  wish  to  buy,  and  as  it  is  found  by  original  owners  mort* 
profitable  to  sell  at  that  age  than  to  mature  and  ship  at  great  expense 
by  rail. 

Again,  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  be  at  the  very  back-door  of  those 
great  corn-growing  States  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  whose  grain  can  be 
had  at  a  very  low  price  and  turned  to  such  excellent  account  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  qualit>'  of  our  beef.  The  time  is  at  hand,  1  think,  when 
the  stock-men  of  Wyonung  will  learn  that  greatly  increased  profits  can 
be  made  by  driving  the  thriftiest  and  most  promising  of  their  grass-fed 
and  nearly  matured  cattle  down  to  Nebraska,  or  even  to  send  them  still 
farther  east  and  have  them  fed  for  so  much  per  pound  or  per  hundred 
pounds  added  to  their  weight  by  such  feeding. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  winter-feeding  of  cattle  and 
horses  here  is  unnecessary.    This  is  probably  now  the  general  under 
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standing  wherever  there  is  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  conditions 
of  snccessftil  stock-raising  in  this  Territory.  Of  sheep  it  is  only  true  in 
part.  They  often  go  through  the  winter  without  a  spear  of  hay,  but  as 
they  are  constitutionally  more  delicate  than  cattle  and  less  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  grass  in  case  of  heavy  snow-falls  than  horses, 
every  prudent  stock-man  will  make  provision  accordingly. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  conducting  the  cattle  business  here. 

The  first,  and  Jbitherto  the  most  common,  is  the  grazing  method,  pure 
and  simple.  The  person  proposing  to  embark  in  the  business  selects 
his  location  on  some  stream  where  he  can  always  be  sure  of  water, 
builds  a  cabin  or  substantial  house  as  his  means  and  pleasure  appear 
to  warrant,  erects  a  stable  for  his  horses,  and  his  strong  inclosures  (called 
"corrals^)  in  connection  for  convenience  in  handling  such  of  his  cattle 
as  need  special  attention — for  branding,  &c. — or  purchases  all  these 
ready  prepared,  and  then  proceeds  to  gather  in  his  herds.  This  he  may 
do  by  purchasing  those  driven  in  ftom  Texas,  Montana,  Oregon,  or 
Washington,  and  offered  for  sale,  or  he  may  go  to  these  sections  himself 
and  select  his  cattle,  driving  them  to  his  range  or  having  them  delivered 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  purchase.  Sometimes  the  first  plan  will 
turn  out  better,  sometimes  the  latter,  the  result  turning  upon  various 
circumstances  to  be  carefully  considered  at  the  time.  During  the  past 
season  the  prices  have  ranged  as  follows — cattle  delivered: 

Texas  oattZe.— Yearlings,  half  male  and  half  female,  $11  to  $12;  two- 
year-olds,  half  male  and  half  female,  $15  to  $16;  three-year-olds  and 
over,  male,  $19  to  $20;  cows,  $13  to  $15. 

Western  cattle  (from  Oregon  and  Territories), — Yearlings,  half  male 
and  half  female,  $15  to  $1(5;  two-year- olds,  half  male  and  half  female, 
about  $20  to  $22 ;  three-year-olds  and  over,  male,  $25  to  $28 ;  cows, 
$20  to  $22. 

Steers  are  preferred,  but  every  purchaser  will  include  a  proportion  of 
heifers  and  cows,  as  a  means  of  holding  his  herd  together  better,  as  weU 
as  of  increasing  and  improving  his  stock.  In  such  cases  he  should  have 
good  Durham  bulls  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  every  hundred 
cows. 

At  first  the  supply  of  young  cattle  was  almost  wholly  from  Texas,  but 
those  from  the  West  (from  the  Territories  and  from  Oregon)  are  now 
preferred. 

As  the  whole  country  is  open  to  his  enteri)rise,  except  that  he  must 
not  trespass  upon  the  actual  ranch  of  another,  he  couhl  even  make  his 
purchase,  if  more  convenient,  in  advance  of  a  permanent  location,  and 
with  his  herds,  herders,  and  tents,  feel  his  way  to  the  be^t  available 
spot.  But  the  explorations  are  better  done  first,  then  the  matter  of 
placing  his  stock  is  a  direct  and  simple  business.  His  herders  will  cost 
him  about  $30  to  $35  per  month,  board  included,  and  he  will  need  four 
of  them  per  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  the  first  one  to  three  thousand, 
ten  for  five  thousand,  and  twenty  for  twenty  thousand  head ;  the  num- 
ber proportionallylessening  somewhat  as  the  herd  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  animals.  He  cannot  be  too  careful  alK)ut  selecting  them,  for 
upon  su(^h  carefulness  of  choice  \^ill  depend  the  per  cent,  of  his  profits. 

If  he  should  not  intend  to  give  very  close  attention  to  the  business 
himself  he  will  take  every  pains  to  find  a  foreman  who  is  competent  and 
faithful.    For  him  he  will  pay  $50  to  $100  per  month. 

There  will  need  to  be  furnished  four  or  five  horses  per  man  to  insure 
the  thorough  working  of  the  cattle.  These  can  be  had  for  $30  to  $50 
per  head.  The  small  mongrel  ponies  known  throughout  the  mountain 
region  as  '* bronchos"  will  prove  most  economical.    They  are  tough,  ye 
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nervous,  quick,  and  fleet;  will  tnm  short  comers  in  heading  off  cattle 
without  stumbling;  will  endure  much  continuous  service  without  injury, 
and  will  keep  in  good  condition  on  simple  grass; 

If  our  hypothetical  operator  has  not  learned  it  already,  he  should  know 
that  in  a  season  when  grass  is  not  so  good  as  usual,  or  when  his  more 
I>ermanent  tange  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  serve  his  herds  the  year  round, 
he  may  easily  find  a  summer  range  forthem,  though  it  be  a  hundred  or 
more  miles  away,  bringing  them  back  again  in  the  autumn  for  winter 
quarters.  There  are  many  such  locations  freely  open  to  the  first  comer, 
simply  because  they  are  liable  to  heavy  snows,  or  do  not  afford  the 
requisite  shelter  and  other  advantages  above  alludedto.  When  winter 
is  upon  him,  he  ^vill  learn  that  unless  remarkably  well  located,  where 
ample  protection  is  afforded  from  dri\ing  storms,  his  cattle  will  wander 
far  away;  that  sometimes  during  a  driving  snow-storm  they  will  drift, 
in  spite  of  all  his  herders  cau  do,  sometimes  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles, 
before  being  brouglit  to  a  i>emianent  stand.  He  may  at  least  be  certain 
of  this — they  will  not  face  about  until  the  storm  has  ceased.  But,  hap- 
pily for  him,  there  are  certain  regulations,  adoi)ted  by  stock  men  in  com- 
m<Jn,  and  enforced  by  them  through  the  agency  of  a  stock  association, 
which  afford  protection  to  his  interests.  His  stock  may  have  scattered 
very  widely,  so  that  not  half  of  them  are  found  on  his  range,  or  anywhere 
else  in  a  body,  in  the  spring,  but  with  the  return  of  May  will  come  the 
grand  "round-up,"  when  through  the  help  of  everybody  else — ^he  helping 
everybody  in  turn — his  strays  will  be  gathered  up  and  delivered  to  him 
for  return  to  their  proper  range.  Possibly  he  will  never  find  every  one 
of  them,  for  death  by  disease  or  accident  Avill  now  and  then  overtake  an 
animal  even  in  Wyoming;  besides  which,  a  band  of  cattle-thieves  may 
encroach  ui)on  his  rights,  or  some  other  owner  of  cattle,  by  mistake,  get 
a  new  brand  upon  one  of  his  creatures.  But  the  loss  from  all  of  these 
causes  is  ordinarily  so  small  where  reasonable  care  is  taken  that  it 
should  give  him  but  little  trouble.  It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  that  2J  to  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  will  cover  the  loss  from  all  causes,  excluding  calves,  uncounted, 
which  may  die  in  the  winter. 

The  rounding  up  is  done  in  this  wise:  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year, 
usually  early  in  May,  as  determined  by  the  stock  association,  each  owner 
of  cattle  sends  out  a  mimber  of  herders  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
his  cattle,  to  unite  with  others  of  that  region  in  the  work  of  gathering 
to  an  ai>point«d  place  of  rendezvous  all  the  cattle  that  can  be  found 
within  the  bounds  agreed  upon.  They  go  forth  in  squads,  some  this 
way,  some  that,  though  all  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  chosen 
foreman  of  that  "round-up."  By  and  by  they  will  have  worked  their 
respective  sections  all  over  and  brought  in  all  the  cattle  they  could  find, 
and  the  "round-up"  will  be  complete.  Each  owner,  if  not  there  him- 
self, will  have  an  interested  and  competent  man  to  represent  him  and 
see  that  every  creature  bearing  his  brand  is  turned  out  to  him  and  that 
the  unbranded  calves  belonging  to  him  accompany  their  dams  to  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  aggregation  of  his  stock.  The  work  of  separating 
is  called  "  cutting  out."  It  is  done  by  men  on  horseback,  who  ride  among 
the  great  body  of  cattle,  numbering  often  several  thousands,  and  select- 
ing cattle  of  a  certain  brand,  move  them  quietly  to  the  outside  of  the 
grand  herd,  when  they  are  instantly  tak^  in  charge  by  other  mounted 
men  in  waiting  and  hurried  away  to  the  aesignated  spot.  Frequently, 
especially  at  the  first,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  individual  herd  of  which 
they  are  to  form  a  part  has  not  yet  been  found,  so  as  to  be  noticeable,  an 
animal  will  so  persistently  turn  back  to  the  general  herd  as  to  make 
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lively  work  for  a  dozen  men.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  young  or 
new  cattle  which  have  no«idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them.  If  neces- 
sary the  lasso  is  used^  and  there  are  always  herders  who  know  how  to 
use  it  with  marvelous  skill.  The  individual  herd  secured  is  then  driven 
either  to  the  ranch  of  the  owner  for  a  new  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
especially  for  the  branding  of  the  calves,  or  to  some  convenient  corral 
within  the  general  range,  where  that  work  can  be  done  as  welL  The 
two-year-olds  and  those  older  are  driven  into  narrow  passages  between 
stockades,  and  when  in  quarters  so  close  that  they  cannot  escape  the 
hot  iron,  receive  on  side  or  hip  the  sign  by  which  they  are  henceforth  to 
be  known.  The  calves  are  thrown  upon  the  ground  and  branded.  Brands 
must  be  recorded  by  the  county  clerk,  and  no  brand  can  be  recorded 
more  than  once.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  regulating  this  whole  mat 
ter  appear  to  have  been  well  considered,  and  heavy  penalties  are  attached 
to  their  violation.  The  period  of  "round-up"  is  about  two  months,  end- 
ing with  June.  After  that  the  work  of  assorting  for  market  begins. 
Not  unfrequently  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  feeders  and  easily 
fattened  animals  in  a  good  herd  will  be  ready  to  send  off  in  July ;  but 
the  general  season  begins  later  and  continues  until  winter.  Three-year- 
olds  are  often  sold,  but  the  more  common  ages  at  which  cattle  are  turned 
off  are  four  and  five.  When  they  are  brought  from  remote  places,  as  from 
Texas  or  Oregon,  it  is  considered  bett;er  to  keep  them  over  to  the  sec- 
ond year  than  to  sell  them  the  first  year  after  importation ;  the  reason 
being  that  during  the  first  year  they  are  adapting  themselves  to  the 
climatic  and  other  changes  incident  to  a  new  location,  and  do  not  get 
fairly  in  condition  to  improve  their  best  until  a  later  period. 

The  eistimated  average  cost  of  keeping  is  about  as  follows :  For  herds 
of  1,000  $2.60  per  head;  for  herds  of  5,000  $1.25  per  head:  for  herds 
of  10,000,  $1.  Many  cattle-men,  well  situated  and  having  large  herds 
of  their  own,  are  williug  to  receive  and  care  for  small  herds  belonging 
toothers  for  the  sum  of  $1  per  head  per  annum;  taking  the  same  care 
of  them  as  of  their  own,  but  of  course  not  being  responsible  for  losses. 

The  profits  realized  will  naturally  depend  upon  judiciousness  of  loca- 
tion, terms  of  purchase,  skill  of  management,  and  the  ruling  of  the  mar- 
kets during  the  season  when  sales  are  made.  In  the  past,  enormous 
profits  have  been  realized  in  some  cases,  even 50  to  100  percent,  on  the 
investment.  But  with  the  increased  number  of  herds  introduced,  and  the 
increase  in  price  of  young  cattle,  owing  to  the  growing  demand,  the  profits 
more  likely  range  between  15  and  40  per  cent. 

Stock-men  who  intend  to  remain  quite  permanently  in  the  business, 
and  who  are  content  with  slower  present  but  surer  future  gains,  are 
adopting  the  second  method  above  alluded  to,  namely,  that  of  breeding 
as  well  as  grazing  cattle,  so  as  gradually  to  reach  a  condition  of  com- 
parative independence  of  outside  western  breeders,  whose  prices  are  al- 
ways liable  to  be  higher  than  can  be  paid  without  too  much  loss  of  margin. 
The  gain  will  not  be  merely  the  difference  between  purchase  price  and 
cost  of  breeding  and  raising  to  that  point;  the  larger  gain  will  be  in  the 
improved  quality  and  market  vp,lue  of  the  beef  product  by  the  crossing 
of  the  native  stock  with  the  Durham  or  other  improved  breed. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  mixed  system,  already  well  in- 
troduced, is  bound  to  grow  in  favor  the  more  its  advantages  are  tested 
and  understood. 

In  concluding  the  discussioAf  this  interesting  subject,  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that,  while  the  opportunities  for  amassing  large  fortunes 
in  five  or  six  years  are  not  equal  to  what  they  have  been,  the  stock  busi- 
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ness  in  Wyoming,  for  security  and  the  magnitude  of  its  profits,  is  to- 
day unequaled  by  any  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

The  number  of  cattle  shipped  over  the  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Chicago 
market  from  the  several  stations  named,  and  during  the  months  indi- 
cated ^months  which  make  up  the  whole  of  the  shipping  season)  will  be 
found  m  the  subjoined  table  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgis, 
the  able  and  efficient  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Stx)ck-Growers'  Associa- 
tion, whose  communication  is  herewith  submitted. 

Wyominq  Stock-Growers'  Association, 

Cheyennef  Wyo»,  December  15,  1881. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  yon  herewith  a  consolidate^  statement  of 
the  returns  of  the  cattle  inspection  for  the  past  shipping  season.  It  is  made  up  from 
the  returns  of  six  inspectors  employed  by  the  Wyoming  Stock-Growers'  Association 
stationed  on  the  principal  railroads  leading  east  from  this  section  of  country,  and 
although  it  does  not  cover  literally  aU  shipments,  it  gives  a  close  approximation  to 
the  numbers  of  cattle  shipped  from  this  country  during  1881. 
Very  respectfully, 

THOS.  STURGIS, 
Secretary  of  Wyoming  Stock- Growers*  Association, 
His  Excellency  Jno.  W.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Wyoming  Territory, 

67  S  I 
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It  will  be  observed  that  a  few  of  the  shipping  stations  in  the  table 
are  not  in  Wyoming.  Separating  these  and  throwing  oat  the  50,000 
received  and  inspected  at  Kansas  City,  and  we  have  about  134,000  as 
the  namber  of  Wyoming  cattle  shipped  daring  the  past  season. 

The  prices  realized  were  about  as  follows:  For  Texas  cattle,  3^  to  3J 
cents  per  pound ^  for  half-bred  cattle,  3f  to  4  cents;  for  American  (Ore- 
gon and  other  western),  4  to  5  cents;  for  cows,  3^  to  3^  cents.  Prices 
ftiU  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  previous  years,  and  likely  to  continue, 
in  view  of  the  falling  off  in  the  export  supply  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  increased  demand  from  the  Eastern  States  and 
the  Old  World. 

A  word  now  of  caution  against  unreasonable  expectations.  There  are 
probably  at  this  moment  not  less  than  600,000  head  of  cattle  grazing  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  great  plains  of  Wyoming.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that^  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  locations 
now  convenient  to  shipping  points  and  nearest  to  the  settlements  have 
been  taken  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  is  much  less  favoraUe 
than  this  remark  would  indicate.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  any  i>ortion  of 
the  Territory  where  entirely  new  ranches  can  be  located  without  very 
careful  looking  about.  A  very  great  change  in  this  respect  has  come 
about  within  the  three  years  of  my  residence.  At  the  beginning  of  1878 
there  were  not  over  250,000  head  of  cattle  in  Wyoming,  and  these  were 
distributed  over  the  more  southern  portions.  Large  sections  of  the 
country  were  wholly  unoccupied.  During  a  visit,  which  may  have  been 
properly  cidled  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  Powder  Kiver  and 
Tongue  Kiver  sections,  during  that  year,  I  rode  hundreds  of  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  single  domestic  animal  other  than  the  horses  that  carried 
us.  There  was  a  region  as  large  in  area  as  the  whole  State  of  Ohio,  and 
yet  exclusively  occupied  by  the  wild  beasts  of  mountain  and  plain.  To- 
day it  embraces  a  newly  organized  county  with  five  hundred  inhabitan  s, 
and  is  furnishing  food  to  scarcely  less  than  75,000  head  of  cattle.  The 
same,  in  general  terms,  may  be  said  of  the  Sweetwater  region,  the 
country  on  the  Upper  Green  River,  and  the  whole  of  that  vast  section 
north  of  the  Wind  Kiver  Indian  Keservation  and  west  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains.  Vacant  then,  they  are  sprinkled  over  with  cattle  now.  But, 
then,  areas  are  vast  here,  and  still  there  is  room. 

SHEEP-HUSBANDBY. 

Next  to  the  cattle  business  ranks  sheep-husbandry.  It  was  later  in 
getting  a  start,  because  the  latitude  and  altitude  of  Wyoming  appeared 
to  render  it  doubtful.  The  experiment  has  been  well  tried,  however, 
and  this  branch  of  pastoral  industry  is  now  steadily  growing  in  favor. 
In  fact,  it  has  already  gained  an  important  rank.  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  requiring  a  little  more  care  and  watchfulness,  and  the*per  cent, 
of  loss  from  storms,  disease,  and  accident  is  somewhat  greater.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  admits  of  beginning  with  much  less  capital,  anu 
is  said  by  many  who  have  herds  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  roally 
more  profitable  under  proper  conditions. 

From  a  gentleman  who  now  manages  a  number  of  sheep  ranches, 
with  flocks  aggregating  1,500  head,  I  gather  the  following  facts  touch- 
ing the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  stocking  a  ranch  in  a  quite  moderate 
way,  together  with  the  profits  of  such  an  enterprise. 

The  smallest  number  with  which  an  economical  beginning  can  be  made 
is  1 ,500  head.  It  will  cost  no  more  for  improvements  and  help  to  manage 
this  number  than  to  manage  1,000.    The  beginner  will  carefully  select 
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his  range  with  reference  tx)  feed,  protection  from  storms,  water,  and  mea- 
dow land.  If  he  would  commence  with  1,500  head  of  Mexican  sheep,  his 
improvements — cabins,  corrals,  &c. — ^need  not  cost  him  over  $500.  He 
will  bay  picked  white  yearling  and  two-year-old  ewes  of  the  desired  num- 
ber at  about  $2  per  head,  delivered  on  his  ranch ;  wethers  for  about  $1.65; 
locating  them  late  in  October,  care  having  been  taken  to  put  up  a  few 
tons  of  hay.  Many  flocks  go  through  the  entire  winter  without  a  partide 
of  any  feed  but  grass,  but  the  provident  husbandman  will  put  himself  oi^ 
the  safe  side.  To  the  desired  number  of  ewes  he  will  add  merino  bucks 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty  ewes.  These  will  cost  him  about  $10  per 
head.  The  whole  flock  will  require  but  one  shepherd.  The  increase  will 
amount  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  will  be  worth  to 
him  about  twice  as  much  per  head  as  the  original  flock.  The  shearing 
will  cost  him  6  cents  per  head,  incidentals  included.  The  yield  of  wool 
from  the  Mexicans  wiU  be  about  3  to  3^  pounds,  ^'  in  the  dirt^;  from  ^e 
bucks,  about  15  pounds  per  head.  The  profits  will  of  course  depend  on 
the  market  price  of  the  wool  clipped.  During  the  past  year  the  Mexiean 
wool  has  brought  but  12  cents  per  pound;  product  of  the  first  cross,  20 
cents.  The  gentleman  referred  to  assures  me  that  on  a  flock  of  1,500 
sheep,  purchased  as  above  and  managed  on  shares,  the  contractor  incur- 
ring all  the  expense  for  improvements  and  equally  dividing  the  product 
and  the  increase,  he  had  netted  60  per  cent  per  annum,  or  180  per  oent. 
in  three  years.  That  he  has  constantly  enlarged  his  operations,  until 
now  he  and  his  partner  have  20,000  head  of  sheep  and  $90,000  in  the 
business,  is  sufficient  proof  of  confidence  and  of  general  success. 

To  make  the  whole  matter  more  clear,  I  give  the  following  restate- 
ment of  the  cost  and  profits  of  establishing  and  managing  a  ranch  with 
1,500  head  of  sheep  during  a  term  of  two  years: 

.FIrf  I  year. 

Cost  of  improving  ranch *. $500  00 

Cost  of  1,500  picked  white  yeariing  and  2-year  old  Mexican  ewes,  delivered, 

att2 3,000  00 

Cost  of  30  merino  bucks,  at$IO 300  00 

Cost  of  hay  that  may  be  used 100  00 

Incidentals S5  00 

Pay  of  herder,  at  |25  per  month 300  00 

Board  of  herder,  at  $10  per  month 120  00 

Cost  of  shearing  1,3;>0  head  (original  1,500  less  150  lost,  and  30  backs),  at  6 

cents  per  head 82  80 

Ten  percent,  loss (150  head  ewes,  at  |2) 300  00 

Interest  on  above  amounts,  at  12  per  cent 531  34 

Total  cost,  expenses,  losses,  and  interest 5,258  14 

State  of  aooownt  at  the  end  ofpret  year. 


• 


Value  of  1,350  2-year  old  ewes,  at  12.25  each $3,037  50 

Value  of  30  bucks 300  00 

Value  of  improvements 500  00 

Value  of  clip  fVom  1,:{50  Mexicans  (3  pounds  per  kead,  at  15  cents) 007  50 

Value  of  clip  from  30  bucks  (15  pounds  pe^h^Ad,  at  15  cents)  67  50 

Value  of  the  85  per  oent.  increase  (1,275  lambs,  at  $1.25) 1,583  75 

Total  credits 6,106  25 

Deduct  cost,  exp^iaes,  losses,  and  interest  <m  investment 5,258  14 

Credit  balance  at  end  of  first  year , 847  11 
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State  of  aooaunt  at  end  of  second  year 

Value  of  original  Mexicans,  reduced  by  loss  to  1,215  head,  at  |2.25 f2,733  75 

Value  of  merino  bucks,  now  50,  at  |10  each 500  00 

Value  of  1,147  cross-yearlings  (1,275  less  10  per  cent,  loss),  at  $2.50  per  head.  2, 867  50 

Value  of  added  improvements 250  00 

Value  of  clip  from  1,215  Mexicans,  3  pounds  each,  at  15  cents  each 546  75 

Value  of  clip  from  50  bucks,  15  pounds,  at  15  cents 112  50 

Value  of  clip  from  1, 117  grade  lambs.  6  pounds  each,  at  21  cents 1, 445  22 

Interest  on  $847. 11,  oalance  at  end  ot  first  year,  at  12  per  cent 101  65 

Total  credits  at  end  of  second  year 8,557  37 

From  this  deduct : 

Cost  of23  additional  bucks,  at  $10 $230  00 

Cost  of  additional  improvements 220  00 

Labor 450  00 

Hay 100  00 

Cost  of  shearing  2,412  head,  at  6  cents 144  72 

Total  debits 1,144  72 

At  end  of  second  year's  business  (9,020. 06— 1,187.08) 7,412  65 

Add  first  year's  balance 847  11 

Assets  at  end  of  second  year 8,259  76 

Bat  little  loss  is  sustained  on  account  of  disease,  if  a  healthy  flock  is 
first  secured.    The  dryness  of  the  soil  not  only  prevents  the  foot-rot,  so  * 
common  east,  but  sheep  afliected  with  it  are  readily  cured. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  Wyoming  considera- 
bly exceeds  300,000.  In  the  mountain  regions,  as  well  as  on  the  plains, 
there  are  immense  ranges  specially  adapted  to  sheep-husbandry,  and 
the  great  success  of  the  trials  heretofore  made  must  lead  to  a  rapid 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  indastr/. 

HOBSBS. 

The  number  is  few  of  those  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
raising  of  horses,  though  very  many  associate  it  in  a  limited  way  with 
sheep-husbandry  and  cattle-grazing.  It  requires  a  larger  ouUay  to 
stiurt  the  business,  and  the  risks  are  somewhat  greater.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  less  attention  than  should  be  is  paid  to  securing  suitable 
brood-mares  and  stallions,  especially  the  former.  Bronchos  are  too 
small  to  produce  the  most  salable  horses,  unless  it  be  for  use  on  the 
ranches  in  the  handling  of  cattle,  &c.,  and  the  prices  commanded  by 
that  class  of  horses  do  not  make  the  breeding  of  them  very  profitable. 
By  using  good-sized  American  mares  and  good  stallions  or  superior 
jacks,  handsome  profits  may  be  insured. 

The  bronchos  are  brought  from  Arizona,  Texas,  and  other  regions. 
They  sell  here  at  $20  to  $40,  according  to  age  and  quality.  Mules  bred 
firom  them  are  too  small  to  sell  well.  Grossed  with  the  Normandy  stall- 
ion, as  is  often  done,  they  produce  a  good-sized  stocky  animal,  that 
answers  pretty  well  for  general  teaming  purposes. 

There  is  certainly  no  region  of  country  where  horses  can  be  more  safely 
or  profitably  grown  than  in  Wyoming,  and  that  this  branch  of  business 
has  received  less  attention  than  those  aoove  considered,  is  simply  because 
at  present  it  is  generally  thought  less  profitable. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

In  view  of  the  popular  notion,  so  long  entertained,  that  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  one-half  rocks  and  the  other  half  desert,  it  is  not  strange 
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tliat  people  at  the  East,  especially  those  dwelling  in  the  great  agricul- 
tural States,  where  often  every  foot  of  a  township  is  tillable,  and  where 
the  deep  rich  soil,  free  from  every  sort  of  incumbrance,  requires  but  the 
tickling  of  the  hoe  to  make  it  laugh  with  a  harvest,  are  slow  to  believe 
that  the  possibilities  of  even  a  very  limited  agriculture  are  to  be  found 
in  Wyoming.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  considered  strange  that  so  many 
of  our  citizens,  constantly  and  wholly  occupied  with  theii'  stock  enter- 
prises, whose  ears  are  evermore  filled  with  the  lowing  of  herds  and  the 
bleating  of  flocks,  and  whose  hands  are  busy  with  the  counting  of  gains, 
should  see  in  all  this  vast  domain  nought  but  endless  grazing-grounds. 
Nevertheless,  slowly,  I  may  almost  say  rapidly,  the  proofs  accumulate 
which  ere  long  will  insure  the  public  attention  to  these  important  facts, 
namely: 

That  we  have  not  less  than  7,000,000  acres  of  cultivable  lands  in  Wy- 
oming; 

That,  while  irrigation  is  necessary  as  a  rule  to  successful  agriculture, 
the  means  of  fulfilling  this  condition  are  found  in  the  myriad  streams, 
which,  like  the  vascular  system  in  the  animal  body,  thread  the  soil  and 
furrow  the  surface  of  the  Territory  in  every  direction; 

That  the  soils  of  Wyoming  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility  by  even  those 
of  the  great  alluvial  bottoms  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  any  othej  valley ; 

That  although  the  average  altitude  of  the  Teixitory  is  a  little  above 
that  of  the  timber  line  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  cannot  perfect 
the  tenderer  of  fruits,  nor  yet  Indian  com,  they  can  and  do  produce  the 
cereals,  grasses,  and  the  small  hardy  fruits  to  perfection; 

That  where  the  conditions  are  ordinarily  favorable,  the  soil  duly  pre- 
pared and  irrigation  faithftilly  attended  to,  the  crops  which  are  grown 
and  ripened  are  marked  by  an  unprecedented  yield;  and,  finally. 

That,  with  the  prices  which  all  the  products  here  possible  at  present 
bear,  and  must  continue  to  bring  in  the  home  and  neighboring  marl^ts, 
there  is  no  branch  of  Territorial  industry  that  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
surer  or  much  larger  profit  on  the  capital  required. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  a  few  patches  under  cultivation,  so  few 
as  to  be  regarded  as  novelties,  experiments  to  be  talked  of  and  mar- 
veled at,  but  not  imitated  by  those  who  could  find  anything  else  to  do. 
During  the  past  season  great  numbers  of  ranchmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory  have  grown  crops  of  potatoes  and  oats,  while  not  a  few  have 
added  a  small  field  of  wheat.  Hundreds  have  produced  garden  vege- 
tables for  home  consumption. 

In  Lauder  Valley,  near  the  Indian  reservation,  there  were  at  the  for- 
mer period  a  half-dozen  farmiog  rauclies,  which,  however,  yielded  ex- 
traordinary returns,  chronidei  in  my  report  of  that  year.  Now  there  are 
forty  ranches  successfully  lollowing  that  good  example.  On  my  return 
from  a  tour  of  observation  in  Northwestern  Wyoming,  in  the  first  week 
of  September,  I  visited  a  number  of  the  forty,  finding  great  satisfaction 
in  the  remarkable  progress  manifested — splendid  field  crops,  fifty  bush- 
els of  wheat,  three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portiou.  I  was  reliably  informed  that  the  oats  and  potato  crops  aggre- 
gated not  less  than  a  million  of  pounds  of  en^h — products  which  at  one 
and  three  quarters  to  two  cents  per  pound  have  afforded  handsome  re- 
turns for  the  labor  and  capital  invested.  Besides  these,  much  wheat, 
clover,  and  timothy,  with  considerable  amounts  of  garden  vegetables, 
butter,  and  other  things,  added  to  the  beef,  veal,  wool,  and  pork  regu- 
larly and  by  some  largely  produced,  must  have  given  the  people  of  this 
enterprising  little  agricultural  settlement  quite  a  revenue. 
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So,  likewise,  all  along  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Popo-Agie,  and  in  nu- 
merous other  valleys,  I  have  found,  during  the  past  season,  the  most 
cheering  evidences  of  a  rapidly  growing  interest  and  confidence.  Along 
the  Bear  River,  Ham's  Fork,  Black's  Fork,  Smith's  Fork,  and  Henry's 
Fork,  in  the  southwest;  on  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte,  Big 
Laramie,  and  Little  Laramie,  with  their  numerous  branches,  in  the  south ; 
on  Crow  Creek,  Dale  Creek,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  South  Platte, 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory;  along  the  great  north  bend 
of  the  North. Platte;  and  finally  in  the  Powder  River  and  Goose  Creeks 
(headwaters  of  the  Tongue)  districts,  and  even  away  west  of  the  Big 
Horn — in  all  these  portions  of  our  vast  domain,  agriculture  has  taken 
root  and  strongly  established  its  title  to  consideration. 

MANUFACTURING  ADVANTAGES. 

Under  this  and  the  following  head  I  shall  be  permitted  to  restate 
what  was  concisely  said  in  my  report  for  1878. 

''  It  will  be  manifest  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  great  variety 
and  vast  extent  of  those  natural  products  of  the  Territory  which  in  all 
countries  are  the  basis  of  great  industries;  from  the  great  number  and 
convenient  distribution  of  it«  water-powers,  as  well  as  its  inexhaustible 
supplies  <9f  coal;  from  its  exceptionally  favorable  position  among  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region;  and  from  the  ex- 
traordinary facilities  for  the  transportation  of  lK)th  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products  afforded  by  the  Pacific  Railway,  which  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  500  miles  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  its  many 
streams  and  easy  wagon-roads — it  will  appear  from  all  these  important 
facts  that  Wyoming  is  possessed  of  very  superior  manufacturing  advan- 
tages. With  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  multiplying  and  increasing 
their  production,  and  with  the  materials  required  for  the  reduction  of 
these  metals  from  their  ores,  it  cannot  be  long  ere  Wyoming  will  have 
her  works  as  complete  and  as  profitable  as  any  in  the  mountains. 
She  may  continue  to  send  her  coal  and  her  fluxes  to  Utah  and  other 
adjoining  mineral  districts  unsupplied  with  the  necessary  materials,  but 
she  will  not  be  likely  to  ship  her  ores  there  also. 

"With  mountains  of  iron,  magnetic  and  oxide,  both  of  superior  quality, 
and  lying  side  by  side  with  perhaps  the  best  coal  in  the  mountains  for 
reducing  and  working  that  most  useful  metal,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
will  not  always  import  their  railroad  iron,  their  merchant  iron,  their  stoves 
and  heavy  hollow  wares,  and  their  i>onderous  machinery  from  less  favored 
localities  one  and  two  thousand  miles  away. 

"With  deposits  of  graphite  equaled  by  few  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
why  should  we  not  have  mills  for  crushing  it  and  £^tories  for  working 
op  the  product ! 

"  With  marble  preferred  by  some  manufacturers,  that  can  be  wrought 
and  laid  down  in  all  our.  mountain  towns  and  6ven  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Missouri  Valiey  at  less  than  lialf  the  cost  of  the  New  En- 
gland marbles,  there  is  still  another  field  for  enterprise  and  Capital  that 
should  be  entered  without  much  further  delay. 

"  With  supplies  of  native  soda,  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  (almost  in  con- 
dition to  answer  the  demands  of  commerce),  that  have  no  parallel  in  any 
country,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  be  long  without  our  soda 
refineries,  and  our  great  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps  of 
every  variety. 

"With  inexhaustible  supplies  of  native  sulphur,  works  for  purifying 
and  shipping  this  article  of  commerce  must  one  day  be  established. 
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"With  soda  lakes  and  beds  of  silica  side  by  side,  and  supplies  of  lead 
at  our  very  doors,  what  need  that  the  heavy  and  fragile  article  of  glass 
should  be  always  furnished  to  these  far-away  conununities  by  eastern 
cities  which  must  first  collect  the  raw  materi^  from  localitiea  hundreds 
of  miles  away! 

"  With  forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  we  shall  also  have  numerous 
factories  Cor  the  supply  of  these  interior  communities  with  barrels,  pails, 
and  other  wooden  wares,  as  well  as  with  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  ana 
charcoal. 

"  With  countless  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  our  plains  occupied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  and  our  forests  and  waters  swarming 
with  fur-bearing  animals,  we  must  also  have  establishments  for  the 
dressing  of  skins  and  their  manufitcture  into  the  leading  articles  of 
domestic  use. 

* '  Already  we  h  ave  the  beginnings  of  enterprises  like  these.  We  have, 
at  the  end  of  railway  divisions,  shops  for  the  repair  of  rolling-stock,  and 
at  Laramie  City  an  extensive  mill  for  the  rerolling  of  railway  iron.  We 
have  at  several  points  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  laths,  and 
shingles,  and  many  kilns  for  the  burning  of  charcoal.  We  have  at 
Eawlins,  as  before  related,  mills  for  the  grinding  of  iron  oxide  for  paint. 
We  have  at  Cheyenne  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages, shops  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  from  Wyoming  gold  and 
Wyoming  precious  stones,  with,  of  course,  the  usual  shops  for  supplying 
the  classes  of  articles  everywhere  made  oh  order  of  the  individual  citizen. 
But  they  are  only  the  beginnings,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  give 
them  a  vigorous  expansion.'' 

II. -POLITICAL.  DIVISIONS,  INSTITUTIONS,  LAWS. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  world  outside,  especially  that  portion  of  it 
whose  thoughts  turn  westward  with  a  personal  interest,  seeing  that 
Wyoming  is  thus  remarkably  endowed  materially,  will  wish  to  know 
something  of  her  non-material  advantages,  her  poUtical  organization, 
the  character  of  her  laws,  &c.    Of  these,  then,  a  few  words. 

Eelieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting  a  Territorial  government,  by  the 
act  of  Congress  which  provides  for  both  the  appointment  and  the  com- 
pensation of  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  thereof,  and  also  for  the 
compensation  of  a  legislature  chosen  by  the  people,  citizens  of  the  Ter- 
ritories are  left  free  to  institute  and  maintain  such  local,  county,  and 
municipial  governments  as  they  may  prefer,  and  to  enact  such  laws^ 
not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
shall  appear  to  them  best  calculated  to  promote  the  Territorial  welfare. 

In  meeting  these  grave  responsibilities  the  people  of  Wyoming  have 
shown  a  superior  wisdom.  Instead  of  multiplying  county  organizations 
beyond  the  real  needs  of  the  public,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  they  began  with  but  five,  each  county  extenfing  across  the 
Territory  from  south  to  north,  with  its  seat  of  government  at  or  near  the 
center  of  population,  then,  as  now,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailway;  and  to  this  number  but  one  has  since  been  added,  to  wit, 
Johnson  County,  formed  by  cutting  off  the  northern  end  of  Carbon,  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  the  new  settlements  in  that  rich,  beautiftil, 
and  rapidly  improving  section  east  and  north  of  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains. Instead  of  limiting  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  was  done  else- 
where, to  one-half  of  the  adult  population,  the  masculine  portion,  they 
nobly  resolved  that  every  right  and  privilege  enjoyed  by  one  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all.    And  so,  from  the  beginning  of  her  Territorial  life,  this 
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youngest  of  the  whole  sisterhood  of  the  States  and  Territories  has  stood 
alone  upon  her  lofty  eminence,  proudly  pointing  all  the  rest  to  her  stat- 
utes as  being  the  first  realization  on  tiiis  continent  and  in  the  world  of 
that  greatest  of  all  the  doctrines  first  taught  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bepublic — the  doctrine  of  equal  rights.  Again,  instead  of 
leaving  the  youth  of  this  new  empire  to  grope  in  darkness  and  find  their 
way  to  the  light  of  knowledge  by  the  help  of  other  communities,  as  so 
many  of  her  predecessors  have  done,  Wyoming  made  at  once  most  lib- 
eral and  most  ample  provision  for  the  elementary  education  of  all  her 
children,  and  is  now  preparing  to  lay  broad  and  deep  foundations  for 
their  higher  education.  Her  system  of  education  is  patterned  after  the 
best  mc^els,  and  the  laws  intended  to  make  it  effective  are  formed  in 
a  broad  and  most  liberal  spirit. 

Wyoming  legislation  has  by  no  means  been  faultless,  but  one  may 
search  long  and  yet  search  in  vain,  for  better  proof  than  our  statutes 
furnish  of  an  enlightened  liberality  and  a  strong  sense  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  x>eople  in  whose  name  they  were  enacted. 

By  way  of  conveniently  furnishing  information  on  these  matters  more 
in  detail,  I  here  introduce,  with  proper  corrections,  a  few  passages  from 
my  former  report: 

'^  The  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  twelve  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  numbering  twenty-four  members.  Council  and  repre- 
sentative districts  are  allowed  to  counties  in  proportion  to  population, 
each  county  having  as  many  councilmen  and  representatives  as  it  con- 
tains twelfths  and  twenty-fourths,  respectively,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Territory;  in  case  of  fractions  lessjtJian  one-twelfth  and  one- 
twenty-fourth,  the  highest  fractions  being  represented  by  a  member  in 
each  house  as  a  member  at  large  for  the  whole  Territory. 

"The  legislature  convenes  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  second 
year.  Its  session  is  limited  by  a  law  of  Congress  to  sixty  days.  The 
next  session  will  be  held  in  1882. 

"The  general  election,  so-called  because  held  simultaneously  in  all 
voting-precincts  and  for  all  officers  of  Territory  and  counties,  is  for  the 
choice  of  the  following  officers:  members  of  the  legislature.  Delegate 
in  Congress,  sheriff,  county  clerk,  probate  judge,  county  treasurer,  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  county  commissioners,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  coroner,  surveyor,  assessor,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  consta- 
bles. It  occurs  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber pvery  second  year. 

"The  elections  are  held  in  *  precincts'  located  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties. 

"The  provisions  refating  to  qualifications  of  electors,  as  contained  in 
the  general  law  passed  by  the  first  legislature  and  approved  December 
10, 1869,  were  as  follows : 

"Skc.  18.  Every  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  shall  have 
l>een  a  resident  of  this  Territory  ninety  days  prior  to  election,  and  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  has  declared  on  oath  before  a  competent  conrt  of  reconl  his  in* 
tention  to  become  snch,  and  has  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  Govern - 
raent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  and  be  eligible  to  any  office  with- 
in said  Territory. 

^'Skc.  19.  No  person  under  guardianship,  non  compos  menH$f  or  insane,  shall  be  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  any  election ;  nor  shall  any  person  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  brib- 
ery, unless  restored  to  civil  rights;  nor  shall  any  person  who  shall  have  made  or 
become  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  bet  or  wager  depending  on  the 
result  of  any  election  at  which  he  shaU  offer  to  vote,  be  permitted  to  vote  at  such  elec- 
tion. 
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^'Subsequently,  though  passed  during  the  same  session  and  approved 
on  the  same  day,  a  law  was  enacted  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  1.  Every  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  residing  in  this  Territory, 
may,  air  every  election  to  be  holden  under  the  laws  thereof,  cast  her  vote.  And  her 
rights  to  the  elective  franchise  and  to  hold  office  shall  be  the  same  under  the  election 
laws  of  the  Territory  as  those  of  electors. 

"An  effort  was  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal 
the  law  extending  to  women  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  passed,  but  failed  of  the  governor's  approval. 
Since  that  date  there  appears  to  have  been  general  acquiescence  in  the 
participation  of  women  in  the  elections.  Their  influence  at  the  polls  is 
admirable,  as  I  can  testify,  after  careful  observation  during  the  recent 
general  election  (when  there  was  unusual  activity),  and  it  is  urged  by 
leading  men,  in  position  to  know,  that  it  proves  also  effective  and  bene- 
ficial upon  all  legislation  in  aid  of  good  order  and  of  public  morality. 
Woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming  may  therefore  be  considered  an  established 
success  in  so  far  as  the  general  interests  of  the  public  are  affected  there- 
by. 

"  Codes  of  civil  and  of  criminal  procedure  are  in  force,  the  former 
modeled  after  the  Ohio  code,  except  that  it  separates  common-law  pro- 
cedure from  procedure  in  chancery,  the  latter  compouuded  of  the  crimi- 
nal codes  of  Ohio,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  possibly  still  other 
States.'' 

III.— TERRITORIAIi  PROGRESS  ANI>  PRESENT  CONDITION. 

It.has  appeared  from  the  foregoing  review  of  material  resources  and 
political  advantages  that  Wyoming  has  been  remarkably  favored;  that 
her  mountains  are  stored  with  all  manner  of  hidden  quarries  and  precious 
minerals,  whileyet  cothed  with  grass  or  studded  with  magnificent  forests; 
that  in  her  rich  valleys  lie  the  possibilities  of  a  marvelous  productive- 
ness, needing  but  the  help  of  the  abundant  waters  and  the  faithful  care 
.  of  the  husbandman  to  give  them  early  realization;  that  her  boundless 
plains,  vaster  in  aggregate  area  than  the  whole  oi  New  York  or  even 
Illinois,  without  thought  or  effort  on  the  part  of  man,  afford  nutritious 
summer  and  winter  food  for  countless  flocks  and  herds;  that  vaster  coal- 
fields than  manufacturing  England  can  boast  of,  as  well  as  water-powers 
mighty  and  numberless,  impatiently  await  the  energy  and  genius  of  her 
stiu'dy  sons  to  make  their  force  available  for  the  production  of  wonders 
in  the  world  of  the  mechanic  arts;  that  her  climate,  so  mild  that  it  per- 
mits the  grazing  of  tender  flocks  in  winter,  is  yet  cool,  delightful  and 
invigorating  in  summer;  and  finally,  that  here,  at  this  grand  elevation, 
in  the  midst  of  scenery  where  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  meet  and 
mingle  evermore,  where  the  thought  of  the  thoughtful  is  uplifted  and 
the  soul  of  true  aspirations  is  ever  enlarged,  her  people  established 
institutions  and  enacted  laws  which  have  placed  her  at  the  fore  in  the 
march  of  civilization. 

What  now  has  come  of  all  these  advantages  I 

Not  so  much  as  could  be  desired;  but  then  time  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  State,  and  that  is  an  element  Wyoming  has 
lacked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  decade  since 
scattering  settlers  began  to  plant  themselves  here  and  there  with  a  view 
to  anything  like  permanent  homes  or  systematic  work  in  the  discovery 
and  opening  up  of  the  resources  of  the  Territory. 

As  late  as  May  2,  1868,  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor,  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  used  the  following  language: 
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On  the  onzauization  of  Montana  Territory  and  the  limitation  of  Idaho  to  districts 
webt  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  remained  south  of  Montana,  which,  for  want 
of  settlement  or  any  form  of  public  organization,  was  annexed  to  Dakota.  It  will 
probably  be  constituted  a  Territory  at  the  current  session  of  Congress,  as  important 
discoveries  of  gold  mines  have  lately  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater  and  in 
the  sources  of  the  Wind  River. 

Beariug  this  in  mind,  one  could  hardly  pass  along  the  line  of  the  great 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  threaded  with  prosperous  towns  and  villages  as 
a  string  with  beads,  some  of  them  numbering  their  thousands  of  people, 
and  showing  long,  beautiful  streets  lined  with  handsome  business  blocks 
and  dwellings,  churches  and  schools,  without  surprise.  Should  he  not 
be  thus  impressed  by  a  cursory  glance,  let  him  enter  some  of  their  splendid 
stores  of  goods;  their  substantial  banks,  often  holding  as  high  as  a 
million  each,  in  deposits^  their  commodious  hotels,  clubhouses  and  eren 
stately  opera-houses.  Then  let  him  visit  some  or  the  workshops  where 
carriages  as  handsome  as  any  made  at  Concord,  Troy,  or  Chicago  are 
manufactured;  where  railway-iron  is  rolled  and  coacnes  made;  nay, 
where  even  jewelry  of  richest  sort  and  of  original  pattern  is  turned  out 
in  quantity  for  home  and  foreign  trade.  And  last  of  all,  show  him  some 
of  our  public-school  buildings,  finished  and  furnished  after  the  most 
approved  models,  costing  in  one  or  two  ca^es  $30,000  to  $40,000  each. 
Having  done  this,  point  out  to  him  on  the  map  our  little  mining-camps, 
and  scattering  miner's  hut«,  with  innumerable  openings  in  the  mountain- 
side, where  pick  and  bar  and  drill  have  done  their  work.  Point  out  the 
many  8pot«  on  sunny  slope  and  in  secluded  vale,  where  in  summer  are 
seen  billowy  meadows  and  great  fields  of  ripening  grain.  Show  him  also 
the  busy  camp  of  the  lumberman  and  the  swollen  streams  which  float 
his  forest  products  to  mill  and  market.  And  then  ask  him  to  turn  his 
face  towards  the  valleys  and  plains,  where  six  hundred  thousand  cattle, 
four  hundred  thousand  sheep,  and  forty  thousand  horses  yearly  make 
their  millions  yet  millions  more.  Finally,  sum  up  the  whole  material 
showing  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  zero  of  value  with  which  the  Terri- 
tory l>egan  so  recently  has  somehow  grown  to  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars. 

Good  enough  for  the  past — a  past  in  the  hands  of  a  people  even  now 
numbering  but  twenty-five  thousand  souls. 

Lifting  now  the  curtain  which  veils,  the  early  future,  I  see  an  activity 
that  will  astonish  the  most  sanguine.  The  plains  thickening  with  herds ; 
the  valleys  eemiug  with  the  products  of  a  rapidly  increasing  agri- 
culture; mines  without  number  uncovering  our  marvelous  stores  of  the 
precious  and  useful  minerals;  furnaces  aflame  on  a  hundred  mountain- 
sides; mills  in  many  gorges  waking  the  echoes  with  their  thundering 
stamps;  quarries  of  gypsum,  and  granite,  and  marble,  animate  with 
workmen  and  noisy  with  the  creaking  of  derricks  and  cranes;  great  fac- 
tories rising  for  the' refining  of  our  deposits  of  soda,  magnesia,  sulphur 
and  petroleum;  and  then,  of  course,  new  wagon-roads  and  railways  for 
carrying  to  and  fro  the  countless  products  of  these  new  industrie^s. 

Akeady  our  new  railroad  makes  its  way,  via  Cummins,  through  the 
Nortu  Park,  wherein  coal,  iron,  timber  and  the  precious  minerals  await 
its  coming.  Another  is  pushing  from  Granger  station  through  new 
coalfields,  in  Uinta  and  across  southwestern  Wyoming  on  its  way  to 
the  Columbia  River.  Surveys  are  making  for  yet  others  through  the 
valley  of  the  Sweetwater  and  so  on  to  the  Missouri;  while  from  the 
other  direction  powerful  corporations  are  pushing  forward  on  the  same 
general  line,  and  yet  others  have  their  eye  on  the  route  from  Cheyenne 
to  Montana,  via  McKinney.  All  these  lines  will  be  occupied  in  the  near 
future,  and  various  short  lines  for  the  use  of  private  capitalists  in  utiliz- 
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ing  our  soda,  petroleum,  aud  other  resources  will  follow  or  precede 
them.  Nor  can  it  be  long  ere  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway  Company,  or 
some  other,  with  soda  b€^s,  petroleum  weUs,  and  the  products  of  forest, 
field,  and  mine  along  its  course  in  view,  as  well  as  the  strong  current  of 
summer  trade  that  would  follow,  will  build  a  line  of  railway  through  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Beaver,  Popo  Agio,  and  Wind,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  To  gwo-tee  and  Two-Ocean  pass,  into  that  most  won- 
derful of  wonder-lands,  tiie  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Further  than  this  I  dare  not  predict;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  a  material  future  far  grander  aud  more  brilliant  than  this  I 
have  outlined  awaits  this  young  empire  of  Wyoming. 

SPOIAL  PROGRESS. 

The  material  advancement  of  Wyoming  has  not  been  more  marked 
than  its  social  progress.  Like  all  new  communities  on  the  line  of  great 
public  improvements,  ours  has  had  much  to  contend  with.  Cheyenne, 
for  a  time  the  railway  terminus,  and  a  point  of  great  importance  as  a  sup- 
ply depot  and  shipping  post  for  an  extensive  region  of  CQuntry,  includ- 
ing the  Black  Hills,  was  also  seat  and  center  of  the  most  appaUing  vice. 
The  roughs  of  tlie  whole  western  country  appeared  to  have  concentrated  in 
this  then  shanty-town,  and  dens  of  infamy,  too  shocking  for  description, 
boldly  occupied  the  most  prominent  places.  Nightly  brawls  and  midday 
murders  had  their  course  until  vigilance  committees  with  most  fearful 
measures  were  forced  to  the  front  for  their  suppression.  As  the  railroad 
pushed  on  its  way,  other  towns  were  subjected  to  this  same  visitation  of 
outlaws  of  every  sort,  and  sufliered  in  like  manner  until  heroic  remedies 
were  again  employed. 

This  was  a  hard  beginning  of  the  social  state,  and  naturally  enough 
continued,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Territorial  life.  Even  as  late  as  three  years  ago  Wyoming  was  still 
so  infested  by  gangs  of  thieves,  robbers,  and  cut-throats  that  combina- 
tions of  Territorial,  county,  and  municipal  authorities  with  railway  and 
stage  companies,  and  even  with  the  Post-OflBce,  Justice,  and  War  Depart- 
ments of  the  government,  were  necessary  to  theit  suppression. 

To-day  the  face  of  things  is  changed.  Thieves  but  seldom  venture, 
and  road-agents  are  no  longer  heard  ot.  No  village  of  New  England  is 
more  orderly  than  this  "magic  city''  of  the  Plains  and  the  others  which 
lie  beyond.  Sunday  is  religiously  observed  by  the  discontinuance  of 
secular  pursuits  and  the  numerous  attendance  at  the  many  places  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Ood.  Most  liberal  provision  is  made  for  the 
unfortunate  classes  of  every  kind. 

Obligatory  school  attendance  is  enforced  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
citizens,  so  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age,  even  in 
the  larger  towns,  are  actually  in  the  public  schools.  Libraries  for  the 
public  use,  with  literary  and  musical  associations  for  their  support  as 
well  as  for  the  encouragement  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culturp  on 
the  part  of  the  people  generally,  have  been  formed;  while  at  the  Se^I- 
tal  has  been  established  and  incorporated  a  Territorial  "Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,"  the  leading  objects  of  which  are  declared 
to  be  the  encouragement  of  historical  and  scientific  research ;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  practical  industries  of  Wyoming;  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  authentic  records  of  Territorial  history;  the  formation  of 
historical,  scientific,  and  industrial  museums,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  Territorial  library — an  institution  having  already  a  membership  of 
nearly  one  hundred  of  our  prominent  literary,  professional,  and  business 
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men,  and  actaally  at  work  in  its  many  interesting  and  important  fields 
of  labor. 

None  who  for  any  reason  desire  a  footing  in  Wyoming  need  hesitate 
longer  on  account  of  the  social  state.  It  is  already  good  and  is  rapidly 
advancing. 

IV.-SOME  OF  THE  TERKITORIAI4  NEEDS. 

New  communities,  especially  those  far  removed  from  the  great  centers 
of  civilization,  are  always  in  want  That  they  need  help  is  manifest,  for 
with  nothing  but  undeveloped  resources,  strong  arms,  willing  hands, 
and  resolute  purpose,  they  begin  the  foundation  of  the  future  state. 
That  they  deserve  it,  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  hardships,  privations,  and 
dangers  attend  their  every  step;  while  the  labors  they  i)erform,  the 
trials  they  endure,  and  the  perils  they  encounter  are  done  and  suffered 
not  in  their  interest  alone ;  they  are  also,  if  not  chiefly,  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  posterity  and  for  the  future  good  of  a  common  country.  They 
are  richly  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  older  com- 
munities and  to  the  liberal  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Territory  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  forms  no  exception.  It 
has  wants  not  a  few.  Some  of  them  can  be  supplied  from  its  own  re 
sources.  Of  these  I  shall  elsewhere  speak  to  the  i)eople  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. Others  must  be  met,  if  met  at  all,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  Congressional  wisdom  and  the  national  means.  It  matters  not  that 
they  have  been  urged  before;  they  still  exist  and  must  again  be  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government. 

MEASURES  LOOKINa  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

I  admit  that  the  question  of  how  to  protect  effectively  the  forests  of 
the  country,  so  rapidly  disappearing,  not  merely  under  the  war  so  de- 
structively waged  by  lumbermen,  but  much  more  rapidly  by  reason  of 
the  fires  which  often  sweep  away  vast  bodies  of  timber  in  a  few  days,  is 
a  difficult  one.  But  the  object  is  certainly  important  enough  to  demand 
the  faithful  use  of  such  means,  likely  to  affonl  some  protection,  as  may 
be  devised. 

I  have  already  stated  that  in  several  portions  of  this  Territory  there 
are  immense  bodies  of  timber,  the  preservation  of  which  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  moment  to  our  people.  Even  if  perfectly  protected  they 
would  barely  meet  the  larger  demand  of  the  future  when  our  i>opulation 
shall  have  increased  many  fold  and  new  industries  have  added  many 
uses.  Stringent  laws  exist  and  more  stringent  ones  may  yet  be  framed. 
Bdt  these  are  not  alone  sufficient;  for  every  season  the  mountains  are 
ablaze  in  many  parts,  and  townships  of  stately  firs  and  pines  are  de- 
stroyed. 

Our  people  are  not  less  public  spirited  and  patriotic  than  others;  and 
yet  zeal  for  the  public  weal  cannot  be  relied  on  where  the  requisite  care  is 
at  once  so  great  and  difficult  to  give,  and  the  interest  is  largely  that  of 
the  text  generation.  Personal  interest  should  also  be  brought  into  re- 
<]uisition.  At  present  it  is  sqarcely  a  motive.  The  citizen  of  Wyoming, 
unless  a  miner  with  but  a  limited  supply  of  timber  near  him,  or  a  ranch- 
man wanting  timber  for  the  support  of  his  own  improvements,  or  a  mill- 
man  bent  on  logs  at  whatever  risk,  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
protection  of  neighboring  forests ;  nor  can  he  acquire  any.  He  chafes 
at  the  unreasonableness  of  the  laws,  and,  forgetting  the  future — ^forget- 
ting also  that  the  government  is  agent  only — is  almost  a  willing  witness 
of  the  public  loss. 
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Two  remedies  are  suggested  by  this  reasoning: 

1.  The  granted  right  to  freely  use  fallen  timber. 

This  would  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  and  tend  to  make 
them  more  thoughtful,  careful,  and  vigilant.  So  far  as  timber  for  fuel, 
fencing,  and  much  of  building  is  concerned,  such  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting law  would  virtually  give  to  every  citizen  a  sort  of  proprietary 
interest  in  the  forest  near,  and  render  it  important  to  him  that  fires  break 
out  nowhere  in  the  whole  region. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  valid  reason  why  such  privilege  should 
not  be  granted.  The  amount  of  down  timber  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
certainly  better  that  it  be  used  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
settler,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  town,  than  that  it  rot  upon  the  ground. 
Besides  which  the  presence  of  dry  timber  in  the  forest  greatly  increase8 
the  danger  of  the  spreading  of  fires  once  kindled.  It  is  vastly  better 
for  every  reason  that  it  be  removed. 

2.  A  law  conferring  the  right  of  purchase. 

This  would  give  to  every  purchaser,  present  or  prospective,  an  abiding 
personal  and  pecuniary  interest  in  the  prevention  of  fires,  while  at 
the  same  time  takiug  away  the.  temptation  to  depredate  upon  the  pub- 
lic land. 

Eecognizing  the  importance  to  the  citizens  of  certain  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  right  to  purchase  timber  lands,  the  Forty-fifth  Congress 
passed  a  law,  approved  June  3, 1873,  section  1  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhitd.  That  surveyed  public  lands  of  the  Uoitied  States  within  the  States 
of  Cfalifomia,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  In  Washington  Territory,  not  included  within 
military,  Indian,  or  other  reservations  of  the  United  States,  valuable  chiefly  for  tim- 
ber, but  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  which  have  not  ^een  ofl*ered  at  public  sale,  accord- 
ing to  law,  may  be  sold  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  such,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  to  any  one  person  or  association  of  pe^ns,  at  the  minimum  price  of.  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  and  lands  valuable  chiefly  for  stone  may  be  sold  on  the 
same  terms  as  timber  lands :  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  defeat 
or  impair  any  bona-fide  claim  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  authorize  the^ 
sale  of  any  mining  claim,  or  the  improvements  of  any  bona-fide  settler,  or  any  land» 
containing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper  or  coal,  or  lands  selected  by  said  8tate«i  un- 
der any  law  of  the  United  States  donating  lands  for  internal  improvements,  education, 
or  other  purposes :  And  provided  further  ^  That  none  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  act 
approved  July  26,  1866,  entitled  **An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal 
owners  over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  be  abrogated  by  this  act : 
and  all  patents  granted  shall  be  subject  to  any  vested  or  accrued  water  rights,  or 
rights  to  ditches  aud  reservoirs  us^  in  connection  with  such  water  ri|cht8  as  may  have 
been  acquired  under  and  by  the  provisions  of  said  act;  and  such  rights  shall  bo  ex- 
pressly reserved  in  any  patent  issued  under  this  act. 

I  cannot  understand  why  so  important  a  law  as  this  should  have  been 
limited  to  the  Territory  and  States  named,  unless  it  was  assumed  that 
they  alone  required  it,  or  because  they  alone  pressed  for  it  through  their 
representatives.  The  same  right  of  purchase  is  equally  important  to 
other  portions  of  the  country  x)ossessing  forests,  and  1  trust  that  it  will 
be  your  pleasure  to  recommend  such  amendment  of  tliv  law  as  will  so^ 
extend  its  privileges. 

PROTECTION  FOR  THE  AORICULTURAL  INTEREST. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  saofa 
modification  of  the  land  laws  as  would  prevent  the  occupation  of  our 
many  fertile  valleys  to  the  exclusion  of  the  very  class  into  whose  hand^ 
they  thus  should  chiefly  fall.  The  valleys  most  suitable  for  cuUdvation, 
because  furnishing  much  natural  meadow,  and  being  more  easily  irriga- 
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ted,  are  the  narrower  valleys  of  the  little  Btreams.  These  are  natirrally 
coveted  by  the  owners  of  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  who,  under  the  law 
which  allows  the  public  lands  to  be  taken  by  forties',  find  it  easy  to  ac- 
quire title  to  many  miles  of  river  and  valley  for  a  very  little  many. .  If 
stockmen  purchased  the  valleys  for  cultivation  there  could  be  no  proper 
reason  for  restricting  their  privileges  of  purchase  and  occupation.  But 
their  object  is  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  first,  to  gain  the  monopoly 
of  as  large  a  grazing  region  as  possible,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  out  agri- 
culture,  which  of  course  brings  some  embarrassment  to  the  graziog  in- 
terest. The  stock  business  is  chief  at  preisent,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  avoid  doing  it  any  serious  in- 
jury. But^  on  the  other  hand,  agriculture  has  its  rights  which  should  be 
guarded  with  equal  care.  While  they  do  not  perfectly  harmonize^  a  just 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  will  prevent  the  growth  of  injurious 
antagonisms,  and  result  in  the  public  advantage.  •  Both  are  alike,  though 
in  diSerent  degrees,  interested  in  finding  a  basis  of  proper  adjustment^ 
for  as  matters  go  on  at  the  present  each  is  liable  to  suffer.  If  the  stocK 
owner  more  generally  succeeds  in  getting  exclusive  possession  of  valley 
lands,  here  and  there  a  hay -producer  will  fence  up  miles  of  river  and  ren- 
der broad  areas  of  contiguous  grazing  lands  wholly  useless. 

The  legislature  can  afford  some  refief  in  cases  such  as  that  last  above 
mentioned  by  forcing  road- ways  across  all  streams  at  brief  intervals ; 
but  the  true  remedy  lies  in  a  legal  prohibition  of  the  purchase  and  oc- 
cupation of  indefinite  extents  of  river  and  valley  by  one  individual  or 
company,  and  that  is  one  which  Congress  alone  can  apply. 

The  sixth  legislative  assembly  of  Wyoming,  strongly  feeling  th^  im- 
I)ortance  of  this  subject,  earnestly  memorialized  Congress  in  behalf  of 
suitable  measures ;  and  that  memorial,  although  incorporated  by  me  in 
a  former  report,  is  in  part  here  reproduced : 

Yoor  memorialists  further  represent  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  a 
country  such  as  this,  and  need  such  reasonable  modification  and  amendment  as  will 
adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  which  are  peculiar  to  our  location  and  situation. 

Tne  arid  character  of  the  soil  and  chmate  in  this  region  of  country  renders  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  all  occupants  of  the  public  lands  should  have  a  legal  right  of 
tree  access  to  the  water-courses  of  the  country. 

The  uplands  and  '*  divides''  situate  at  a  distance  fh>m  the  stream  are  covered  with 
m  luxuriant  growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  but  are  comparatively  worthless  for  an^  of 
the  purposes  of  use  and  occupation  unless  the  occupants  can  obtain  some  legal  right 
to  pass  over  adjacent  lands  to  water. 

The  lands  alone  the  streams  are  being  rapidly  occupied  and  inclosed  under  present 
laws,  whereby  all  access  thereto  is  prevented.  AU  this  results  in  giving  to  those  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  prior  rights  to  the  lands  along  the  streams  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  use  of  the  uplands  and  divides  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the 
same,  and  prevents  that  complete  occupation  of  the  country  which  is  necessary  to  its 
successful  development. 

*  *  *  The  evil  here  adverted  to  grows  in  magnitude  in  proportion  as  the  lands 
a4JiM)ent  to  the  water  courses  are  occupied  and  inclosed  under  the  present  land  policy 
of  the  government,  and  such  occupancy  and  indosure  are  daily  beoominff  more  exten- 
sive, so  that  it  is  but  a  question  of  a  very  short  time,  if  a  prompt  remedy  be  not  afford* 
ed  by  Congress,  when  this  whole  Territory  will  be  in  the  virtual  possession  of  these 
few  persons  who  have  title  to  the  small  fractions  of  the  land  along  the  streams. 

We  believe  that  the  water-courses  of  the  country  ought  to  be  so  controlled  by  proper 
legislation  that  they  .can  be  made  available  for  the  common  and  equal  benefit,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  all  persons  who  may  choose  to  occupy  and  improve  any  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  legislation  which  would  secure  such  benefit  to  all  alike  would 
be  to  the  mutual  advantage  ot  the  United  States  and  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

GBAKT  OF  LAND  IN  AID  OF  IBHIGATION. 

Some  of  the  Northwestern  States  having  large  areas  of  ^^swamp'^ 
lands  that  were  valueless  without  drainage  have  received  large  grants 
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thereof  in  aid  of  their  reclamation.  The  grant  of  such  lands  to  Wis- 
consin, for  example,  was  so  large  and  valuable  that  the  State,  after  making 
due  compliance  wiA  the  conditions  imposed,  was  able  to  realize  ont  of  the 
remainder  a  fond  large  enough  for  the  endowment  of  six  State  normal 
schools,  four  of  which  are  in  beneficent  operation. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  '* desert''  States  and  Territories  be  in  like 
manner  favored!  The  desert-land  act  was  a  proper  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  still  another  such  as  I  have  here  pointed  out  could  be  wisely 
take^u 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  FOR  WYOMINa. 

The  practicability  of  getting  water  for  stock  in  certain  districts  re- 
mote from  streams  by  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  has  long  been  favor- 
ably considered  throughout  the  vast  region  of  plains  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  As  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  greater  portion  of  Wyo- 
ming is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  and  favorable  distribution  of 
water-courses,  and  is  therefore  in  no  need  of  artificial  means  of  supply- 
Nevertheless  there  are  considerable  areas  so  wanting  in  this  respect  as 
to  be  practically  unavailable  for  the  grazing  of  stock,  especially  sheep, 
which  cannot  so  easily  travel  long  distances  for  water,  that  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  artesian  supply  is  deemed  verj'  im- 
portant by  our  people.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
wisely  undertaken  to  settle  this  question  for  certain  "arid  districts''  not 
included  in  Wyoming,  whose  8to>ck-growing  interests  are  conceded  to 
have  a  special  importance,  I  respectfully  urge  the  propriety  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  experiments  thus  begun  to  this  Territory,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  provide  for  the  boring  of  one  or  two  wells  in  places  carefully  se- 
lected. 

ADDITIONAL  MAIL  t* AGILITIES. 

In  view  of  their  remoteness  from  the  great  business  centers  at  the  East^ 
sparseness  of  population,  and  the  practical  difGLculties  in  the  way  of  se- 
curing to  them  mail  facilities  proportionate  to  their  real  needs,  the  people 
of  this  Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  common  with  the  yet  more  remote 
though  more  populous  communities  of  the  Pacific  side,  have  hitherto  grate- 
fully received  and  patiently  waited.  J^ow,  however,  the  time  has  oome 
when  they  feel  warranted  in  making  a  united  and  vigorous  appeal  for  an 
increaseodf  service,  at  least  on  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  oceans. 
The  warrant  is  stronger  by  reason  of  the  fa^t  that  such  Increase  has 
already  reached  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  from  thence  can  betiiie  more 
easily  extended  yet  further  westward,  and  of  another  fact  more  impor- 
tant, namdy,  that  the  Pacflc  passenger  trains  have  recently  become  so 
heavy  as  to  almost  necessitate  their  division;  from  which  it  iiday  be  in- 
ferred that  an  extravagant  additional  compensation  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  induce  the  company  to  run  their  daily  trains  in  two  seetioim. 

The  following  statement  of  the  case  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  re- 
cently called  at  Cheyenne  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject  is  warm- 
ly indorsed : 

The  citizens  of  Wyoming  in  public  meeting  asembled  at  Cheyenne,  its  capital,  this 
14th  day  of  November,  1871,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  Post-Offlce Department  to  the  following  facts :  that  the  Territories  of  Wvomlag, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wasningtou,  and  Utah,  together  with  the  States  of  Oregon,  Nevada^ 
and  California,  containing  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  people  and  rapidly  In- 
creasing in  popnlation,  are  receiving  but  one  daily  mail  to  and  from  the  East  and  W«*st, 
via  railway ;  that  these  mail  facilities  they  had  in  1870  when  the  aggregate  popnlation 
was  but  60  per  cent,  of  what  it  now  is ;  that  since  that  time  the  country  has  grown 
fuUy  37  per  oent.  in  pdpnlation  and  very  largely  in  wealth ;  that  the  Stfttes  and  Terri- 
tories named  have  contributed  over  six  hundred  thonsand  people  to  the  popnlation 
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of  the  nation  and  greatly  to  its  wealth ;  that  additional  mail  facilities  are  needed  in 
the  public  business  an^  social  interests  in  this  part  of  the  rapidly  gprowin^  and  im- 
proYing  far  West,  and  that  the  interests  of  all  the  States  and  oar  relations  with  foreini 
powers  demand  more  mail  facilities  and  greater  expedition  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails 
of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Gonclading  my  remarks  upon  this  topic,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  in 
general  terms,  that  while  strongly  approving  a  wise  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  government^  and  as  strongly  condemning  all  at- 
tempts to  defraud  the  people  by  giving  slight  service  for  the  largest  pos- 
sible compensation^  the  intelligent,  enterprising  j)eople  of  this  remote 
yet  rapidly  improving  region  feel  that  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  lib- 
eral and  efficient  i)Oste»l  service,  though  it  should  even  necessitate  quite 
large  drafts  upon  the  national  treasury. 

SECURITY  FROM  THE  DANGERS  OF  INDUN  DISCONTENT. 

• 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit  to  the  In- 
ilian  reservation  I  found  gratifying  evidence  that  the  interests  of  both 
tribes  there  located  were  justly  considered^ and  fairly  guarded  by  the 
agent  in  charge.  The  chiefs  came  to  my  quarters  in  a  friendly  spirit  and 
with  assurance  of  good  will  towards  both  government  and  people.  They 
were  not  wholly  uncomplaining,  as  perhaps  the  Indian  with  his  long 
cherished  views  of  what  he  is  entitled  to  never  can  be,  but  their  demands 
were  such  as  could  be  met  without  difficulty  by  either  the  agent  or  the 
Indian  Bureau,  and  may  have  been  fully  answered  already. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  effort  to  make  teamsters  of  them  to 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage  by  paying  them  for  hauling  their  supplies 
fix)m  the  railway  has  been  successfbl.  Naturally  fond  of  handling  horses, 
and  being  withal  rather  ingenious  mechanically,  they  find  their  new 
task  both  remunerative  and  agreeable. 

Now,  if  to  this  could  be  added  with  like  results  the  raising  of  cattle 
as  well  as  ponies  for  the  market,  there  would  be  new  ground  for  con- 
gratulation. The  Shoshoues  have  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  al- 
ready, but  I  found  them  less  than  satisfied  with  the  enterprise ;  some 
complaint  being  made  of  loss  through  whites  not  altogether  honorable, 
and  some  disposition  to  sell  at  whatever  sacrifice  and  go  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  my  opinion  this  is  of  all  others  the  very  business  for  the  In- 
dian to  follow,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  him  like  it. 

The  farm  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  and  designed  to 
be  cultivated  by  them,  looked  somewhat  better  than  three  years  ago, 
but  still  can  hardly  be  considered  a  success.  The  Indian  does  not  like 
to  dig  in  the  soil;  it  is  too  much  like  solid-work.  Chief  Washakie,  with 
a  most  commendable  good  sense  and  appreciation  of  what  his  people 
nee<l  to  do  for  themselves,  vigorously  uses  the  hoe;  saying  to  me,  "I  en- 
joy work.  I  want  all  my  people  to  learn  to  like  it  also ;  and  so  you  see 
1  set  them  the  example."  But  Washakie  is  a  rare  Indian.  The  tribe 
can  only  be  inducted  very  slowly.  They  will  buy  watermelons  off  the 
load  he  so  enterjmsingly  grows  and  hauls  to  the  fort,  but  few  of  them 
will  raise  a  melon  for  themselves.  *  The  foreman  of  the  Indian  farm  must 
be  possessed  not  of  knowledge  only  but  also  of  extraordinary  tact  and 
skill  if  this  experiment  is  to  succeed. 

One  fact  I  learned  during  my  visit  pained  me  beyond  measure,  namely, 
that  intemperance  is  greatly  increasing  among  the  Indians.  Chief  Wash- 
akie so  informed  me  with  tears  and  earnest  entreaties  that  something  be 
done  to  rescue  his  young  men  from  the  evil  of  drunkenness.  The  villages 
being  only  ten  miles  from  the  boundary  line  of  the  reservation,  he  finds 
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it  practically  impossible  to  prevent  their  crossing  occasionally  and  pur- 
chasing liquor  of  reckless  whites  who  infest  the  border. 

To  the  people  of  the  neighboring  settlements,  in  fact  to  the  Territory  at 
large,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  2,300  Indians  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  preserve  their  present  fHendly  feeling  toward  them ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  I  have  deemed  it  both  my  privilege  and  duty  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  department  having  charge  of  Indian  affairs  the  results  of 
my  observations. 

A  WAaON  ROAD  TO  THE  NATIONAL   PARK. 

While  the  people  of  this  Territory  have  no  rights  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  other  than  those  which  are  enjoyed  in  conunoii  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  wholly 
embraced  within  the  recent  boundary  lines  of  Wyoming,  occupying  the 
northwest  comer  thereof,  and  still  seeming  to  be  a  most  interesting  part 
of  it,  sufficiently  explains  and  justifies  that  special  interest  which  has 
ever  been  felt  by  us,  net  only  in  its  protection  and  improvement  as  a 
public  park,  but  also  in  its  direct  and  easy  accessibility  from  this  quarter. 

At  present  the  park  is  reached  by  the  tourist  from  the  East  only  after  a 
long  and  expensive  journey  through  the  Territories  of  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Montana,  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  in  excess  of 
what  woidd  be  necessary  if  a  direct  route  were  opened  from  some  point 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  this  Territory. 

Realizing  the  disadvantages  of  the  roundabout  route,  knowing  that 
many  tourists  would  gladly  taka  a  short  journey  by  wagon  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  tenting  excursion  in  so  delightful  a  climate  bb  this,  and 
through  a  region  of  magnificent  scenery,  abounding  with  game  and 
mountain  trout ;  and  confidently  believing,  from  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  that  an  excellent  wagon  road  could  be  opened  to  the  park  from 
Fort  Washakie  with  but  little  cost,  I  applied  early  in  June  last  to  the 
War  Department  for  such  detail  of  assistance  frx)m  the  garrison  at  that 
post  as  would  enable  me  to  make  a  sufficient  reconnoissance  of  the 
route  in  question.  • 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  to  whom  my  application 
had  been  referred,  arrangements  for  such  detail  ^ere  duly  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  wishes;  and  on  the  23d  day  of  July  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  Maj.  Julius  W.  Mason,  in  command,  four  civilians,  Lieut. 
J.  F.  Cummings,  five  enlisted  men,  two  packers,  and  two  Indian  guideei, 
started  from  Fort  Washakie  on  the  line  of  proposed  observation. 

Information  having  confe  to  me  that  a  pass  could  probably  be  fbund 
across  the  "divide"  from  the  head  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Wind  River 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  in  which  case  a  savinj: 
could  be  made  of  30  miles  or  more,  with  the  possibility  of  a  lower  level 
and  a  better  trail  generally,  it  was  resolved  to  first  test  the  feasibility 
of  that  route.  Accordingly,  following  up  the  beautiftil.  valley  of  the 
Wind  to  a  convenient  place  of  crossing,  a  few  miles  above  Dinwiddie's 
Fork,  we  struck  across  the  intervening  highlands  to  the  North  Fork, 
making  our  fourth  camp  six  miles  below  the  grand  canon. 

Crossing  the  stream  next  day,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  caHon. 
we  left  the  valley  and  skirted  the  base  of  lofty  mountains  on  onr  left, 
upon  whose  undulating  slopes  parks  of  indescribable  beauty  alt^rnateil 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  so  dense  that  it  wa«  often  difficult  to  get 
through  them. 

Reaching,  at  length,  after  several  days  of  laborious  trailing,  the  first 
branch  of  importance  coming  from  the  northwest — a  fine  stream  nearly 
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as  stroDg  as  the  m^n  stream — we  followed  it  to  its  source  iu  immense 
masses  of  snow  lying  within  an  amphitheater  of  rocky  walls,  and  over- 
looked by  peaks,  some  of  which  my  aneroid  showed  to  be  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Fork  flowing  from  the 
west,  northwest,  and  north  were  successively  explored  to  their  very 
sources,  with  like  results,  and  with  so  much  consumption  of  time  that 
it  was  finally  deemed  advisable  to  changfe  our  course.  We  accordingly 
retraced  our  steps  a  little,  reluctantly  turning  our  bjicks  on  the  grand 
and  enchanting  scenery  of  the  North  Fork  region,  in  what  proves  to 
have  been  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Shoshones,  and  struck  across  the 
open  country  to  a  point  high  up  on  the  Wind  River  and  but  a  half 
day's  march  to  the  Togwot^  Pass,  as  remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  its  scenery  as  for  the  easy  grade  by  which  its  elevation  of 
9,621  feet  is  gained. 

Crossing  thence  to  the  Black  Eock  Creek  and  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the 
Snake,  up  that  stream  for  some  miles  and  thence  to  Pacific  Creek,  across 
the  "divide''  again  by  a  pass  lower  than  Two-Ocean  to  Atlantic  Creek, 
and  thence  down  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  we  at  length  reached  the  Na- 
tional Park,  camping  on  its  extreme  southeast  corner  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Recrossing  the  Yellowstone  next  day  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Harry 
Yount,  gamekeeper  for  the  park,  who  had  been  deputed  by  Col.  P.  W. 
Norris,  superintendent,  to  meet  us  on  the  boundary,  and  who  well  per- 
formed the  duty  of  guide^  we  made  our  second  park  camp  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  at  apoint  commanding  a  view  which  kindled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  everj^  member  of  the  expedition. 

Thence,  skirting  the  lake  on  its  western  side,  making  memorable 
camps  in  view  of  its  lovely  waters,  we  marched  through  the  intervening 
forest  and  again  across  the  divide  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Sho- 
shone Lake,  Uke wise  remarkable  for  the  striking  beauty  of  its  waters  and 
surroundings. 

From  this  point  a  very  agreeable  forenoon's  march  over  a  well-made 
trail  brought  us  to  the  marvels  of  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin;  whence  by 
rapid  marches  pa«t  the  Midway  Geysers,  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  the 
Forks  of  Fire  Hole  River  (whe^e  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Super- 
intendent Norris),  we  made  our  way  via  Mary's  Lake  and  the  Mud  Gey- 
ser, to  the  Falls  and  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

Resting  but  a  night,  we  remarched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  a 
ford  above  the  Mud  Geysers,  crossed  and  cami>ed  on  the  east  side,  but 
some  tiv^  miles  below  the  lake,  there  awaiting  Colonel  Norris,  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  see  us  through  Jones'  Pass  and  down  the  Stinking- 
water  River  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park.  We  were  to  have 
pushed  immediately  on  the  next  day  to  the  new  scene  of  explorations 
in  the  Shoshones,  but  the  superb  picture  made  by  the  lake,  with  its 
placid  waters  and  emei^ald  isles,  the  whole  bordered  with  dark  forests,  re- 
lieved by  lovely  parks,  and  grandly  flanked  by  snow-covered  mountains 
on  the  east,  while  on  the  southwest  whs  revealed  the  majesty  of  Mount 
Sheridan,  and  farther  on  the  alpine  glory  of  the  Tetons — all  these  were 
too  much  for  even  our  stern  resolve,  and  we  paused  for  a  day  at  Concre- 
tion Point. 

Ten  o'clock  of  the  day  following  found  us  at  the  summit  of  Jones' 
Pass  and  again  entranced,  for  the  view  from  tliis  elevation  of  9,500  feet 
far  surpassed  that  of  the  day  before.  It  was  more  comprehensive,  in 
fact  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  park — lakes,  forests  of  vast 
extent,  silvery  streams  flowing  through  sunny  vales,  thundering  water- 
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falls,  and  steaming  geysers,  all  at  oiu*  feet  and  sublimely  rimmed  by 
snowy  peaks. 

Descending  the  steep  on  this  side  of  thre  pass,  and  the  Noilh  Fork  of 
the  Stinkingwater  to  its  confluence  with  other  forks  from  the  north  and 
east  (three  of  which  were  explored  until  a  view  was  had  of  their  sources), 
we  at  length  reached  the  Stinkingwater  Canon,  still  kindly  accompa- 
nied by  Superintendent  Norris  and  his  party,  who,  however,  thence  ex- 
plored their  way  ba<;k  into  the  park,  making  valuable  discoveries  in  the 
march.* 

Passing  the  caiion,  with  its  weird  and  exceedingly  interesting  mount- 
ain scenery,  after  a  two  days'  march  we  crossed  the  Ishawooa,  and  then 
in  succession  the  Meteese,  Grey  Bull,  Gooseberry,  Meyeero,  and  Owl 
Creeks  (3),  to  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains,  over  which,  and  across  the 
Muddy  and  Wind  Eivers,  we  made  our  way  back  to  Fort  Washakie, 
arriving  on  August  29. 

For  all  our  experiences  and  observations  a  volume  would  be  needed.  I 
have  deemed  it  proper,  however,  to  con  tine  my  account  in  this  rei)ort 
to  the  briefest  possible  outline  of  our  expedition  with  the  conclusions 
reached.  Accordingly,  it  now  but  remains  for  me  to  sura  up  the  results 
of  my  observations  as  follows: 

1.  The  wonders  of  the  park  far  exceed  the  expectations  awakened  by 
the  accounts  I  have  -heai'd,  and  are  certainly  destined  to  attract  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  improvements,  already  so  well  and  economically  made  by  direc- 
tion of  the  able,  zealous,  and  very  efficient  superintendent,  are  but  the 
beginning  of  necessary  work.  In  my  judgment,  much  larger  appropria- 
tions than  have  yet  been  made  are  demande<l  for  a  time,  in  order  that 
the  park  may  be  properly  protected  and  made  reasonably  ready  for  the 
tide  of  visitors  that  will  surely  set  in  so  soon  as  its  attractions  are  better 
understood. 

3.  The  park,  thus  becoming  a  cynosure  of  the  world  of  tourists,  should 
be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  from  all  principal  quarters — ^not  as  now 
from  one  quarter  alone,  and  at  a  point  farthest  of  all  removed  from  the 
chief  sources  of  travel  thither. 

It  may  be  considered  settled  that  either  the  route  by  which  we  en- 
tered the  park  or  that  by  which  we  returned  is  entirley  practicable  for 
a  good  wagon  road,  each  having  the  advantage  in  some  particul9^r8. 
.  The  route  up  the  Wind  River  and  across  the  divide,  by  the  Togwotee 
and  Two-Ocean  piisses  to  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  interesting — ofttimes  captivating— scenery,  but  also 
for  having  an  abundance  of  grass,  timber,  and  pure  wate>r  all  the  way, 
as  well  as  much  wild  game  and  mountain  trout.  And,  what  is  yet  more 
important,  it  is  characterized  by  a  very  easy  grade  both  ascending 
and  descending  the  mountains.  As  compared  with  the  Stinking  Water 
route,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  the  building  of  more  new 
road  inside  the  park,  as  a  means  of  connecting  it  with  the  roads  an 
trails  already  made.  Moreover,  as  this  route,  after  it  leaves  the  Indian 
reservation,  lies  through  a  section  whose  altitude  will  forbid  its  improve- 
ment for  agricultural  purposes,  or  even  for  grazing  purposes  the  year 
round,  the  building  of  the  proposed  road  on  that  line  would  not,  to  the 
same  extent,  aid  the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 

The  route  by  which  we  returned  has  the  advantage  of  running  through 
a  section  already  filling  up  with  ranches  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and 
has  for  more  than  that  distance  a  wagon  trail  which,  with  small  outlay, 
could  be  made  a  good  road.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  leading  almost 
at  once,  after  crossing  the  divide,  to  the  foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  where 
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the  most  Important  improvements  are  likely  to  be  placed.  For  is  it 
wanting,  along  tbe  Stinking  Water,  in  fine  scenery,  timber,  or  good 
water,  for  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  ana  the  river  so  out- 
raged by  its  name  is  a  pure  and  beautiful  stream  as  far  down  as  we  saw 
it,  having  its  sources  among  the  loftiest  of  the  Sierras,  and  being  well 
supplied  with  trout  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  partly  lying  through  a 
section  (between  the  Wind  Eiver  and  the  Ishawooa)  not  well  supplied 
with  water  at  all  points  in  the  dry  season,  of  requiring  many  more 
bridges  than  the  Wind  River  route,  besides  a  considerable  timount  of 
rock  in  the  canon,  and  finally  of  having  a  much  less  easy  grade  at  and 
near  the  summit  of  the  divide. 

The  diflference  in  the  cost  of  the  improving  the  two  roads  as  proposed 
is  perhaps  very  little.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Major  Mason,  who  had  in- 
structions to  estimate  the  cost  of  making  the  road,  and  who  is  known 
to  be  exceedingly  competent  to  such  a  task,  that  the  total  cost  of  build- 
ing a  good  wagon  road  to  the  park  by  either  route  would  fall  consider- 
ably short  of  $50,000.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  this  sum  would  build  a 
good  road  by  one  route  and  a  passable  trail  by  the  other;  in  which  case 
tourists  preferring  not  to  retrace  their  steps  could  make  a  circular  trip 
through  a  region,  including  the  park,  which  for  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  scenery  is  without  parallel  in  the  known  world. 

K  such  a  road  or  roads  were  opened  from  Fort  Washakie  (there  are 
already  wagon  roads  to  that  place),  the  tourist  or  party  of  tourists  pre- 
ferring an  independent  trip  at  leisure,  with  trout-fishing  and  hunting  by 
the  way,  would  have  an  easy  and  delightful  journey  of  but  289  miles, 
from  the  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  pleasure  of  such 
an  excursion  in  this  dry  and  healthy  climate  would  be  very  great,  and 
if  the  way  could  somehow  b©  opened  large  numbers  of  tourists  would 
undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of  it. 

I  trust  that  the  suggestion  of  government  aid  in  some  form  may  find 
favor  in  the  Interior  Department,  and  that  Congress  will  also  deem  it 
entitled  to  consideration. 

COMMISSION  FOE  REVISION  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

In  this  connection  there  occurs  to  me  the  need  of  early  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  the  conftision  of  geographical  names  at 
present  found  in  all  the  Territories. 

The  adoption  and  popular  use  of  the  most  inappropriate  names  in 
s6me  cases,  and  'the  multiplication  of  the  same  name  in  many  portions 
of  a  given  Territory,  or  even  county,  are  matters  which  should  be  as 
early  as  possible  corrected.  And  now,  while  the  Territories  are  new,  and 
but  few  maps  of  them  have  been  published,  is  certainly  the  time  to  make 
a  careful  revision  of  all  geographical  names  therein. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  a  commission 
charged  with  this  duty;  the  members  thereof  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation, if  officers  of  the  government,  and  the  report  or  reports  made  by 
them  to  govern  in  the  preparation  of  all  maps  of  the  Territories  issued 
by  any  department  or  bureau  of  the  United  States  thereafter. 

RECONSTITUTION    OF    TERRITORIAL  COURTS  WITH   CLEARER  DEFINI- 
TION OF  POWERS. 

Under  this  head  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  my  report  for  1880,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  importance,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  I  can  state  the  need  of  Congressional  action  more 
clearly  in  different  terms:  g 
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"TLe  attention  of  the  national  legislature  is  also  called  to  the  present 
faulty  constitution  of  the  Territorial  courts,  and  the  lack  of  proper  defi- 
niteness  in  relation  to  their  powers  and  the  manner  of  their  exercise. 
These  courts  are  anomalous  in  character,  and  there  appears  never  to 
have  been  a  proi)er  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  they  must  act.  The  method  of  compelling  the 
attendance  of  jurors  and  witnesses,  of  impaneling  juries,  the  suitable 
comi)ensatiou  of  marshals  required  to  travel  in  the  pursuit  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  criminals  over  great  distances,  as  well  as  the  present  em- 
barrassment attendant  upon  bringing  witnesses  from  remote  parts  of 
the  country — all  these,  with  yet  others,  are  matters  concerning  which 
the  laws  are  faulty.  The  courts  are  of  a  mixed  or  twofold  character,  be- 
ing at  once  Territorial  and  Federal.  The  organic  acts  of  this  Territory, 
and  of  others,  declare  that  "the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  herein 
provided  for,  both  appellate  and  original,  •  •  •  shall  be  as  limited 
by  law."  The  law,  as  said  before,  is  not  only  wanting  in  definiteness 
on  this  subject,  lea\'ing  the  courts  ofttimes  in  doubt  on  the  question  of 
how  to  proceea  in  Federal  cases,  but  is  so  far  wanting  as  to  leave  the 
courts  to  such  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  use  as  they  may  find  it 
possible  to  make  of  the  Territorial  law  and  its  machinery.  In  fact,  what 
is  wanted  is  not  so  much  definiteness  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  as  a 
procedure  fijced  hy  a  late  of  Congress^  in  accordance  icith  which  the  Territo- 
rial courts  may  proceed  tchen  exercising  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  Congress,  while  de>alitig 
with  this  general  subject,  should  not  provide  some  s^^stem  better  than 
the  present  of  determining  eases  on  appeal  from  the  district  courts  of 
the  Territory .  A  court  wholly  composed  of  three  district  judges,  each 
one  of  whom  may  at  any  term  of  that  court  be  interested  in  the  decision 
of  the  other  two  upon  cases  appealed  from  his  own  court,  and  is  not 
only  clothed  with  full  authority  to  pronounce  in  the  higher  capacity 
upon  his  former  judgment,  but  is  also  able,  with  the  concurrence  of  but 
one  of  the  other  judges,  to  affirm  and  enforce  the  corrcQtness  of  that 
judgment,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  tempt^ition  of  granting  con- 
cunence  for  a  reciprocal  advantage.  Such  a  tribunal,  no  matter  how 
able  and  upright  those  who  compose  it,  cannot  fully  meet  the  require- 
meiits  of  a  supreme  court. 

"If  circuit  judges  (»f  the  United  States,  having  circuits  te  which  ter- 
ritories are  contiguous,  could  sit  with  the  Territerial  supreme  courts,  as 
now  constituted,  a  great  gain  would  unquestionably  be  made  without 
much  additional  expense;  and  if  this  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
jiresent  extent  of  the  circuits  of  the  United  States,  then  the  creation  of 
a  new  circuit,  with  the  designation  of  Territorial  circuit,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  suitable  person,  charged  with  the  duty  of  sitting  with  eaeh 
and  all  the  Territorial  supreme  courts,  in  convenient  rotation,  would 
accomplish  the  object  equally  well." 

1  cannot  properly  conclude  this  report,  embracing  the  results  of  much 
travel  and  observation  in  the  public  interest,  without  making  some 
acknowledgment  of  the  aid  with  which  I  have  been  favored  by  numer- 
ous official  gentlemen  and  private  citizens.  I  am  especially  indebted  to 
Lieu  ten  ant-General  Sheridan  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  he  re- 
sponded to  my  request  for  assistance  in  making  the  reconnoissance 
above  reported ;  to  Brig.  Gen.  George  Crook  for  his  uniform  and  hearty 
concurrence,  with  the  means  at  his  command,  in  all  my  plans  and  efforts 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Territory ;  to  Bvt.  Col.  Julius  W.  Mason  and 
his  command  for  their  valued  contributions  to  the  success  of  the  Yellow- 
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stone  Park  expedition ;  to  Superintendent  P.  W.  Nonis,  whose  ability 
and  energy,  as  well  as  long  familiarity  with  the  park  and  great  devotion 
to  its  interests,  so  well  fit  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  for 
important  information  and  service  in  aid  of  my  explorations  in  that 
region;  and  to  Col.  A.  W.  Evans,  Maj.  W.  A.  Elderken,  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailway  Company,  the  Wyoming  Stage  Company,  and  the 
Messrs.  Patrick-^  for  generous  favors  in  the  way  of  transportation.  Of 
private  citizens,  in  every  section,  who  have  kindly  insisted  me  in  my 
investigations,  the  number  is  so  great  that  I  am  properly  limited  to  this 
general  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  many  services. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  HOTT, 

Oovernor  of  Wyoming. 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kibkwood, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Hon.  S.  J.  KiBKWooD, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  WdsMngtonj^D.  C. : 

Sm:  In  compUance  with  your  request  of  October  last,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  showing  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Idaho  during  the  past  year,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  its 
resources,  industries,  &c.  The  following  comprehensive  and  interesting 
exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Territory,  prepared  by  Hon. 
James  L.  Onderdonk,  controller,  I  submit  in  full: 

Territoriax  Controller's  Office, 

BotBe  City,  Idaho,  November  15,  1881. 
To  His  Excellency  Hon.  J.  B.  Neil, 

Governor  of  Idaho  Territory : 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  yoor  request  for  a  condensed  statement  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  this  Territory,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  date  hereof,  being  the  period  elapsed  since  my  predecessor's 
last  biennial  report. 

The  total  gross  receipts  of  the  Territorial  proportion  of  taxes  and  licenses  during 
that  period  were  as  follows: 

Property  taxes $43,157  19 

Poll  taxes,  at|2 11,022  00 

Licenses 7,934  00 

Total 62,113  19 

The  total  net  receipts  into  the  Territorial  treasury  during  that  period  have  been  as 
follows: 

From  taxes  and  licenses *. f56, 125  70 

From  library  fund 400  00 

Total 56,525  70 

Net  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  above. . .    53, 645  68 

Increase 2,880  02 

The  rate  of  Territorial  taxes  was  decreased  by  the  last  legislature  from  75  cent«  to 
40  cents  on  every  |100  of  taxable  property.  As  this  change  took  effect  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1881  (the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year),  properly  to  appreciate  the  effect 
or  this  large  reduction,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  receipts  of  tne  period  in  which 
it  has  been  in  force  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Net  receipts  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  with  Terri- 
torial tax  at  40  cents  per  $100 $23,281  07 

Net  receipts  of  corresponding  period  in  1880,  with  Territorial  tax  at  75 
cents  per  $100 22,861  67 

Increase 419  40 

The  fact  that  the  net  receipts  of  the  Territory  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  show  an  actual  increase  above  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
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last  year,  when  the  rate  of  property  taxes  was  nearly  doable  that  of  the  present,  is 
in  itself  a  significant  commentary  on  our  present  prosperous  financial  condition. 

As  appears  by  the  Territorial  treasurer's  last  biennial  report,  the  balance 

in  hand  November  15,  1880,  was $15,009  94 

Receipts  since  then,  as  above 5(5,525  70 

Total 71,535  64 

Disbursements  during  same  period,  as  follows : 

General  fund $18,568  25 

Prison  fund 17,204  65 

Sinking  fund 714  40 

Contingent  fund 397  92 

Charges  account 362  54 

Library  fund 59  72 

Total 43,707  4H 

Cash  on  hand  in  treasury,  November  15,  ltf81 27, 828  16 


Total 71,535  64 

The  following  table  shows  the  valuation  of  assessed  property  inthe  TerritOrv  by 
counties,  as  appears  from  the  assessmen^i  rolls  of  1881,  with  the  exception  of  Idaho 
County,  from  which  retuma  have  not  yet  been  received,  and  for  which  the  valuation 
of  1880  is  given: 


CoontlM. 


Ada 

Altuias 

Bear  L^e . . 
Boise....;.. 

Cassia 

Custer 

Idaho 

Kootenai . . . 

Lemhi 

Nez  Perce . . 

Oneida 

Owyhee..... 
Shoshone . . . 
Washington 

Total. 


Assessed  val- 

nation  of 
real  and  per- 
sonal prop- 

Territorial 
proportioo. 

erty. 

$1,509,694  00 

16.038  54 

686, 791  00 

2, 747  16 

164, 457  00 

667  82 

685,490  50 

2,741  96 

287,971  00 

1. 151  88 

327,780  75 

.1.311  12 

532,908  00 

2,131  63 

163. 612  00 

654  44 

848,391  00 

1,393  66 

1,110,716  00 

4,442  86 

1, 100. 000  00 

4.400  00 

637,237  00 

2,548  94 

38.981  00 

155  92 

206,398  00 

825  57 

7, 800, 362  25 

31, 201  40 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  foregoing  statement  embraces  only  what 
are  known  as  '' original  assessment  rolls,''  and  that  the  ''subsequent  assessment  rolls," 
to  be  reported  in  January,  will  undoubtedly  show  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
foregoing,  bringing  the  total  figpires  to  something  probably  little  short  of  $8,000,000; 
an  increase  of  more  than  $1,500,000  over  the  completed  assessment  rolls  of  last  year. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  last  published  report  nrom  this  office,  the  condition  of  the 
Territorial  debt,  on  November  10, 1880,  was  as  follows : 

Bonds,  act  1875,  due  December  1,  1885 $22,553  54 

Bonds,  act  1877,  due  December  1,  1891 46,715  06 

Interest, due  December  1, 1880 3,972  75 

$73, 221  35 

Prison  fund : 

Warrants  outstanding 12, 900  79 

Interest 1,477  87 

14, 378  66 

General  fund : 

Warrants  outstanding 775  00 

Interest 6  24 

781  24 

Total  indebtedness 83,381  25 

with  cash  on  hand  of  $15,009.94. 
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Siuce  that  tiiun  the  outbtandinfi^  warrants  and  interest  have  been  paid,  leaving  aa 
the  only  indebtedness  the  two  classes  of  bonded  debt,  as  above  stated,  due,  respect- 
ivelv,  in  1885  and  1891,  and  together  amounting  to  ^9,268.60;  with  cash  on  hand, 
$27,828.16. 

Under  the  judicipus  management  ot  my  predecessor,  Hon.  Joseph  Perrault,  Terri- 
torial warrants,  in  a  few  years,  rose  steadily  from  60  and  65  cents  on  the  dpllar  until, 
in  1880,  they  reached  par,  where  they  have  since  remained.  It  is  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  note  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  taxes,  the  revenue  receipts  show 
no  indications  of  corresponding  decrease.  The  increase  of  business  and  population, 
and  consequent  increased  value  of  property,  during  the  past  year,  have  each  con- 
tributed to  this  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  Territory,  whose  present  finjin- 
cial  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JA8.  L.  ONDERDONK, 

Territorial  Controller, 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  defects  in  our  school  laws,  the  past  year 
has  witnessed  a  most  encoura^ng  revival  of  interest  in  school  affairs. 

The  separation  of  the  offices  of  county  auditor  and  school  superin- 
tendent has  worked  w^ell  when  tried.  The  number  of  school  children 
last  year  was  6,698.  This  year,  with  a  proportional  increase  in  the  coun- 
ties not  heard  from,  the  number  will  probably  exceed  9,000. 

There  are  about  170  school  districts  this  yeai',  as  against  149  last  year. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  my  report  for  1880,  and  renew  the  recom- 
mendation therein  made  regarding  Congressional  aid  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territories.  Until  Congress  comes  to  our  relief  in  some 
such  way  as  suggested,  and  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  or  make«  similar  provision,  the  progress  of  education  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow  in  the  sparsely  settled  Territories. 

INDIANS. 

• 

The  reservation  Indians  in  the  Territory  have  been  quiet  and  peace- 
able throughout  the  year;  no  comi)laint  has  reached  me  of  trouble  from 
any ^f  our  own  reservation  Indians.  But  the  Duck  Valley  Indians,  of 
Nevada,  roamed  throughout  Owyhee  County  during  the  entire  summer, 
and  1  am  advised  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  still  in  the  mountains 
in  that  section.  These  visitations  are  not  agreeable  to  the  settlers  in 
that  county,  and  I  fear  if  the  Indian  Bureau  does  not  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent Nevada  reservation  Indians  from  roaming  over  Idaho  serious 
trouble  will  ensue.  I  refer  you,  for  full  details  of  this  matter,  to  my 
telegrams  aud  communications  of  last  summer,  and  also  to  the  reports 
of  Colonel  Stone,  of  the  21st  Infantry,  and  Colonel  Parnell,  of  the  Ist 
Cavalry,  both  of  whom  investigated  the  matter. 

For  the  following  information  I  am  nlmost  wholly  indebted  to  Robert 
E.  Strahorn,  of  Denver,  Colo. 

LOCATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Idaho  Territory  extends  from  latitude  42^  to  49^ ;  hiis  the  British 
possessions  on  the  north,  Montana  and  Wyoming  on  the  east,  Utah  and 
Nevada  on  the  south,  Oregon  and  Washington  on  the  west.  It  is  410 
miles  long,  and  its  width  ranges  from  257  miles  in  the  extreme  south  to 
60  miles  at  its  northern  limit.  Its  total  area  is  86,294  square  miles, 
or  55,228,160  acres.  Of  this,  18,400,000  acres  are  class^  as  mountainous; 
from  13,000  to  16,000  acres,  arable;  25,000,000  acres  pasture-lands; 
10,000,000  acres  timber  lands;    8,000,000  acres  mineral,   and  about 
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5,000,000  acres  desert  or  volcanic  lands  of  little  value,  save  in  limited 
areas  where  their  herbage  is  of  such  nature  as  can  be  utilized  for  graz- 
ing. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

On  the  east  the  Bitter  Eoot,  Kocky,  and  Wasatch  ranges  form  a  com- 
pact boundary  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks  rise  from  10,000  to 
13,000  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  extreme  southwest,  the  Owyhee 
range  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  Idaho  and  adjacent  Territories, 
and  on  the  west  the  Blue  Mountains  stretch  almost  unbroken  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory'.  The  interior  is  a 
vast  sheltered  plateau,  varying  in  altitude  from  600  feet  in  its  lowest 
valleys  to  10,000  feet  on  the  tops  of  its  highest  peaks.  Numerous 
mountain  ranges  traverse  this  plateau,  containing  the  mine^  which  are 
now  making  the  Territory  famous,  and  covered  by  valuable  forests  of 
pine  and  other  conifers.  Idaho  abounds  in  majestic  watercourses  Jind 
beautiful  lakes.  The  Snake  flows  through  the  Territory  for  1,000  miles; 
is  navigable  within  the  boundary  for  2^  miles,  and,  next  to  Niagara, 
boasts  the  most  imposing  cataract  on  the  continent. 

Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  Coeurd'Alene,  and  Saint  Joseph  Rivers, 
each  navigable,  and  the  Salmon,  Boise,  Pagatte,  Weiser,  Clearwater, 
and  Kootnai  are  rivers  comparing  favorably  in  size  and  beauty  with  the 
Susquehanna.  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  over  100  miles  long  and  from  5  to 
10  wide;  Lake  Cceur  d'Alene,  36  miles  long  and  3  to  5  miles  wide; 
Kaniska  Lake,  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and  other  sheets,  pos- 
sess not  only  rare  scenic  attractions,  but  are  found  of  utility  on  account 
of  being  navigable  throughout.  Valleys  of  great  attractiveness,  and  pos- 
sessing in  the  aggregate  a  vast  extent  of  arable  lands,  alternate  with  the 
mountain  ranges.  Although  the  valleys  are  comparatively  small^  it  is 
estimated  that  when  taken  together  they  would  form  a  belt  of  agricul- 
tural domain  6,000  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  three  miles,  or 
a  total  area  of  nearly  10,000,000  acres. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

# 

The  average  elevation  being  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  le^s  than  that  of 
regions  adjoining  on  the  east  and  south,  and  Idaho  being  sufficiently 
near  the  Pacific  to  receive  marked  benefit  n'om  Ihe  warm  currents  of  that 
ocean,  the  climate  is  of  unusual  excellence.  Tlie  average  annual  temper- 
ature is  several  degrees  higher  than  in  the  same  latitude  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Boise  City  has  an  average  annual  temperature  of 
610;  the  lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer  here  for  many  years  has 
been  12^  below  zero,  while  it  is  rare  that  mercuiy  descends  below  zero 
at  all.  The  rainfall  averages  about  15  inches  annually.  Fort  Lapwai, 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  comer  of  Idaho,  has  an  annual  tempera- 
ture of  48^ — about  the  same  average  as  Nebraska,  400  miles  further 
south.  At  Lewiston,  also  in  Northern  Idaho,  the  mean  for  the  past  year 
(the  first  year  observations  have  been  made)  was  660.8,  a  milder  show- 
ing by  five  degrees  than  has  been  made  in  recent  years  by  Ohio  and 
neighboring  States. 

The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure,  as  in  all  the  inter-mountain  regions. 
The  valleys  are  visited  with  little  snow,  and  cattle  winter  in  them  with- 
out shelter.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  Northern  Idaho  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient  to  insure  the  ripening  of  crops,  but  in  all  other  sections  irriga- 
tion is  found  necessarj'.  One  of  the  strongest  claims  of  Idaho  is  its 
healthfulness.     Endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown. 
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There  is  nothing  to  breed  malaria,  and  fever  arid  ague  have  no  foothold. 
Idaho's  almost  constant  sunshine  and  wonderful  medicinal  waters  have 
already  drawn  hither  thousands  of  visitors  in  search  of  health  and  recre- 
ation, and  it  has  become  the  permanent  home  of  many  others  who  have 
fled  from  the  unhealthfiil  sections  of  lower  altitudes.  The  census  reports 
note  a  smaller  death-rate  in  Idaho,  according  to  population,  than  in  any 
State  or  Territory  in  our  Union.  The  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Army  makes  an  almost  equally  favorable  showing  in  his  compari- 
son of  the  mortality  of  troops  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

MIKING. 

Although  very  productive  of  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  beef,  and  wool, 
Idaho  is  emphatically  a  mining  country.  With  a  precious-metal  belt  350 
miles  in  length  and  from  10  to  50  miles  in  width,  which  is  so  rich  that, 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  development  carried  on  under  unusual  discour- 
agements, it  has  yielded  $90,000,000 ;  with  iron  deposits  large  and  varied 
enough  in  their  character  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  nation,  and  with 
lead,  coal,  copper,  salt,  and  sulphur  so  plentiful  that  any  State  might  well 
be  satisfied  with  their  possession,  without  the  gold  and  silver,  Idaho 
must  in  a  few  years  be  known  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  rich- 
est mining  regions  in  it. 

The  progress  of  the  mining  industry  during  the  past  year  has  been 
more  gratifying  than  ever  before,  because  developments  have  been  of  a 
character  to  at  once  increase  our  gold,  silver,  and  lead  yield  fourfold, 
and  to  render  that  increase  permanent.  The  greatest  activity  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  various  districts  of  the  Salmon  and  Wood  Eiver  regions. 
At  Bonanza  City  (or  Yankee  Fork  of  Salmon  River)  the  Custer  com- 
pany early  in  the  present  year  oompleted  its  twentieth  stamp-mill,  and 
is  ialone  increasing  Idaho's  output  of  gold  and  silver  over  $1,000,000  this 
season.  The  outerop  of  the  Custer  mine,  from  which  this  product  is 
taken,  will^  it  is  estimated,  supply  the  mill  for  three  years.  Four  men 
are  quarrying  out  the  ore  to  supply  the  mill,  probably  the  only  case  in 
the  history  of  mining  where  so  small  a  force  extracts  the  ore  from  which 
a  round  million  dollars  was  taken  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  The 
Charles  Dickens  mine  in  the  same  locality  has  this  season  yielded 
$40,000.  The  Charles  Dickensis  a  mammoth  fissure  vein  from  10  to  25 
feet  wide,  developed  by  nearly  2,000  feet  of  tunnel.  The  above  product 
was  taken  from  it  by  an  average  of  eight  men,  and  the  ore  worked  in^a 
<»rude  Spanish  arrastra  of  very  limited  power.  An  ore  reserve  of  6,000 
tons,  worth  $40  i)er  ton,  has  been  accunmlated  at  tlus  mine  in  the  last 
four  years.  The  owners  contemplate  building  a  mill,  and  thus  greatly 
increasing  their  output  next  year. 

The  Montana  mine,  near  Bonanza  City,  has  this  season  sold  ore  to  the 
amount  of  $80,000,  besides  accumulating  a  large  reserve  for  a  mill  to  be 
erected  next  year.  The  ore  shipped  from  this  mine  yields  from  $1,000 
to  $3,500  in  gold  and  silver  per  ton.  Four  or  five  men  mined  the  pro- 
<luct  above  noted  in  alwut  six  months.  Extensive  improvements  have 
been  ma<le  along  the  Yankee  Fork  this  year  to  extract  the  gold  from'  a 
large  section  of  rich  placer  diggings.  This  enterprise  and  the  others 
noted  will  insure  for  next  yeUr  a  largely  increased  bullion  output  for  that 
region.  In  the  Bay  Horse  district,  also  along  Salmon  River,  a  smelter 
has  been  comi>leted  since  my  last  report,  and  has  produced  an  average 
of  about  $75,000  per  month  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead :  or,  a  total  of 
$525,000  in  some  seven  months.  Much  of  the  ore  smelted  came  from 
the  famous  Ramshoms  mine,  whoseprodigious  outcrop  has  been  traced 
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and  claimed  for  eight  miles^  and  is  so  rich  as  to  annually  produce  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  ore  worth  from  $100  to  $500  per  ton.  In  the  KJuni- 
kinick  district',  along  Salmon  Elver,  a  smelter  has  also  been  completed 
this  year  and  placed  in  operation.  Its  product  for  56  days  was  220  tons 
of  bullion,  containing  400  ounces  of  silver  per  ton — the  residue  lead. 
The  Germania  on  east  fork  of  Salmon  Eiver,  and  the  Silver  BeU  on 
Poverty  Flat,  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  smelted.  These 
and  other  mines  in  that  section  are  developing  into  fine  producers.  The 
Silver  Bell  alone  yielded  $35,000  this  season.  The  richness  of  some  of 
these  mines  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  their  owners  have  made 
contracts  with  miners  to  sink  shafts  to  various  depths  for  purposes  of 
development,  the  contractors  being  content  to  take  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  ore  extracted  from  the  shaft  alone  for  their  pay. 

The  Wood  River  and  Sawtooth  districts  have  received  more  attention 
this  year,  and  bid  fair  to  be  the  banner  districts  of  Idaho.  This  great 
silver-bearing  region  is  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  and  over  100  miles, 
long.  Over  2,000  claims  have  been  recorded  in  the  past  two  years.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  have  paid  the  expense  of  considerable  development,  and 
some  40  or  60  have  proved  "bonanzas,"  yielding  large  quantities  of  ore 
containing  $100  to  $500  silver  per  ton,  and  50  to  70  per  cent,  lead 
Among  the  noted  claims  are  the  Eureka,  Mayflower,  Jay  Gould,  Bullion, 
Carrie  Leonard,  West  Fork,  Minnie  Moore,  Overland,  Idahoan,  Star, 
Vienna,  Mountain  King,  Columbia,  and  Pilgrim.  From  nothing  eight- 
een months  ago  this  district  has  leaped  to  a  production  of  about 
$1,0Q0,000  worth  of  silver  and  lead  per  annum.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
ore  here  produced  will  not  figure  in  Idaho's  reported  output,  b^^use  of 
inadequate  smelting  faeilitiei^,  and  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
to  convey  it  to  smelters  in  other  States  or  Territories.  Three  smelters 
have  been  erected  along  Wood  Eiver  this  year  with  a  total  capacity  of 
60  tons  daily,  and  two  more  are  being  built.  A  twenty -stamp  mill  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  25  tons  daily  is  nearly  completed  at  Sawtooth  City,  and 
two  more  are  promised  for  next  year.  The  Sawtooth  mines^  notably  the 
Mountain  King,  Vienna,  Beaver,  Solace,  and  Lucky  Boy,  are  unusually 
large  fissure  veins,  carrying  ore  worth  from  $200  to  $1,000  per  ton  in 
large  quantities. 

The  Mountain  King  vein  projects  above  the  surface  from  10  to  20 
feet,  and  is  12  feet  wide.  It  alone  will  easily  supply  a  20-stamp  mill, 
and  next  year  will  probably  add  several  hundreil  thousand  dollars  to 
Idaho^s  silver  yield.  Powerful  hoisting  works  have  been  built  for  several 
Wood  Erver  mines,  and  important  wagon  roads  have  been  constructed, 
rendering  some  of  the  richest  properties  of  the  Sawtooth  districtt  here- 
tofore inaccessible,  easily  reached  and  economically  worked.  These  va- 
rious improvements  in  Wood  Eiver  and  Sawtooth  insure  for  the  next 
and  succeeding  season  an  output  of  bullion  far  in  excess  of  the  recent 
anniial  yield  of  all  the  other  mines  in  the  Territory  combined.  The  bars 
of  Snake  Eiver  for  a  thousand  miles  are  found  to  be  rich  in  fine  gohi. 
The  past  year  developments  in  this,  the  largest  placer  field  in  the  world, 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  through  the  introduction  of  new  appli- 
ances for  saving  the  gold,  the  yield  has  been  co;isiderably  iucrease^i. 
The  gold  is  so  fine  and  light  that  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
preventing  its  disappearance  with  the  sand  and  gravel  when  worked  in 
sluices,  or  by  other  old  plans. 

This  has  led  to  the  invention  of  various  appliances,  some  of  which  are 
thoroughly  successful.  There  are  those  familiar  with  our  mining  intt^vpst 
who  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  within  a  few  years  Imndreds  of  milt^  of 
Snake  Eiver  bars  and  banks  will  be  worked,  adding  millions  to  our  an- 
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nual  gold  product.  At  Salmon  Fall  Messrs.  Davis  and  Schroder  with 
five  men  clean  vtp  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  month  the  year  round.  In  Sho- 
shone cafion  the  product  is  abont  $5,000  per  month;  At  Dorsey's  ranch 
four  men  have  taken  out  $12,500  this  season,  and  various  other  bars 
worked  in  a  small  way  are  paying  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  season; 
the  yield  of  1881  of  all  the  claims  worked  along  the  river  being  esti- 
mated at  $200,000. 

Theolder  mining  districts,  notably  those  in  the]"  Boise  Basin,"  at  Rocky 
Bar,  Atlanta,  and  Silver  City,  have  more  than  held  their  own  during  the 
past  year.  The  Gold  Hill  mine  at  Quartzburg,  in  Boise  Basin,  which 
has  produced  an  average  of  $150,000  annually  for  fourteen  years,  adds 
it«  regular  offering  this  year^  which  brings  its  total  yield  up  to  $2,500,000. 
The  mine  is  reported  as  being  in  superb  trim  to  continue  this  produc- 
tion for  years  to  come.  The  gullies  of  the  same  district,  which  in  years 
past  have  produced  $20,000,(K)0  in  dust  and  nuggets,  are  in  some  cases 
being  worked  over  the  second  and  third  time  with  good  results.  Large 
areas  of  rich  virgin  ground  are  also  available  to  maintain  a  steady  yield 
for  many  years.  The  product  from  the  placers  of  this  district  for  the 
present  season  is  estimated  at  over  $800,000,  and  from  both  quartz  and 
placer  mines  $1,100,000.  At  Banner,  in  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin, 
the  Elmira  Company  are  working  the  Crown  Point,  Wolverine,  and  other 
mines,  and  report  a  very  pro8i)erous  year.  The  company's  20-8tamp 
mill  has  been  running  quite  regulariy  dnring  the  summer  (it  is  generally 
shut  down  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transporting 
ores  and  supplies  at  that  season),  exhibiting  a  product  of  $75,000  for  the 
summer  work.  The  Atlanta  quartz  and  placer  biines  on  the  nead waters 
of  the  Boise  River  are  credited  with  a  yield  of  $250,000  in  gold  and 
silver  for  1881. 

This  is  largely  the  product  of  the  Buffalo  and  Monarch  quartz  claims, 
which  are  located  on  the  great  Atlanta  lode,  a  vein  that  is  traced  on  the 
surface  for  two  miles,  and  is  from  50  to  100  feet  wide.  Ore  of  wonder- 
ful richness  comes  from  these  mines.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  ruby, 
native  and  wire  silver,  and  has  frequently  yielded  from  $500  to  $5,000 
per  ton  in  large  lots.  One  shipment  of  1,000  tons  of  Monarch  ore  sev- 
eral years  ago  hauled  by  wagon  300  miles  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
and  then  shipped  over  1,000  miles  to  Omaha  smelting  works  returned 
$700,000.  The  Tehoma  mine,  recently  sold  at  Atlanta  for  $100,000,  has 
a  large  and  rich  ore  body  in  sight  which  the  owners  intend  to  utilize  In 
a  20-stamp  mill  immediately  to  be  built.  The  ores  from  these  mines 
have  been  chiefly  treated  in  the  Buffalo  company's  10-stamp  mill. 

At  Rocky  Bar  the  old  Ida  Ellmore  gold  mines,  which  did  much  to 
attract  attention  to  Idaho  by  its  yield  of  $1,200,000  between  1863  and 
1875,  and  since  the  latter  date  has  been  idle  because  flooded  with  water, 
has  during  the  present  year  again  been  placed  on  our  list  of  important 
producers.  Heavy  pumping  machines  have  been  built;  the  mine  is 
being  drained,  and  its  product  for  the  last  four  monthp  of  this  year  will, 
it  is  supposed,  approximate  $70,000. 

The  Vishna,  near  the  Ellmore,  has  this  year  produced  about  $850,000 
in  gold.  It  is  now  being  placed  in  good  shape  to  work  at  great  depth 
by  the  erection  of  steam-hoisting  works.  The  Vishna  10-stamp  mill  reg- 
ularly tumd  out  its  $600  per  day.  The  Bonaparte,  8  miles  east  of  Rocky 
Bar,  is  a  large  vein  worked  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  Its  owners  have  a 
fine  20-stamp  mill  which  has  been  of  little  utility,  because  after  it  was 
completed  the  orefe  were  found  to  require  roasting.  This  feature  will 
soon  be  added,  when  it  is  expected  the  Bonaparte  Company  will  ship 
from  $250,000  to  $350,000  worth  of  bullion  annually. 
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"  The  gulch  mines  at  Eocky  Bar  produce  an  average  of  over  $100,000 
gold  per  year  for  eighteen  years.  Few  ditches  are  being  led  over  vari- 
ous high  gravel  claims  hitherto  not  worked,  and  it  is  believed  these  im- 
provements will  do  much  toward  continuing  the  above  output  for  many 
years.  In  the  vicinity  of  Silver  City  in  Southwestern  Idaho  the  gold 
and  silver  quartz  mines  were  extremely  productive  for  some  ten  years 
prior  to  1876.  On  account  of  the  mismanagement  of  some  mines,  the 
excess  of  water  in  others,  and  the  curse  of  stock-jobbing  operations  with 
others,  the  bullion  output  steadily  decreased  until  within  the  past  year. 
The  season  of  1881  signals  the  opening  of  several  of  the  best  old  mines, 
and  the  discovery  of  very  rich  pay  veins  in  a  number  of  new  ones.  The 
Poorman,  whose  first  shipment  of  100.  tons  of  ore  returned  $90,000,  and 
whose  total  yield  has  been  $4,000,000;  the  Ellmore,  which  has  a  recorded 
yield  of  $500,000  in  thirty  days,  and  $2,000,000  in  all ;  the  Oro  Fino, 
which  poured  out  nearly  $3,000,000  in  six  years,  and  other  mines  whose 
names  are  among  the  most  familiar  in  mining  history,  are  at  Silver  City. 
All  of  them  show  rich  ore  bodies  to  great  depth,  and,  as  they  are  grad- 
ually falling  into  practical  hands,  will  probably  yet  duplicate  their  past 
yields  several  times  over. 

The  Owyhee,  Treasury,  War  Eagle,  Empire  State,  and  Seventy-nine 
are  all  being  worked  at  a  profit.  At  South  Mountain,  30  miles  south  of 
Silver  City,  there  is  a  valuable  group  of  some  20  galena  ledges  rich  in 
silver,  owned  by  the  Varkuff  Milling,  Mining^  and  Smelting  Company. 
This  company  is  vigorously  developing  its  claims,  and  working  the  ores 
in  its  smelters  near  the  mines.  The  product  for  this  season  is  estimated 
at  200  tons  of  silver-lead  bullion,  worth  $100,000. 

There  are  numerous  other  old  and  new  districts  that  give  promise  of 
an  increased  yield  from  now  on.  There  are  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  mineral  country  inviting  to  prospector  and  capitalist  alike.  The 
total  yield  of  the  Idaho  quartz  and  placer  mines  for  1881  is  estimated  at 
Irom  $4,000,000  to  $4,600,000,  a  gain  of  more  than  one  hundred  per  c^nt 
over  the  yield  of  1880.  Considering  the  many  new  and  rich  strikes 
made  during  the  year,  the  capital  invested  in  mills,  smelters,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  appliances  for  producing  and  handling  ores  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  completion  of  rail  and  wagon  roads  assuring  the  quick 
and  economical  shipment  of  supplies  and  products,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
our  precious  metal  product  for  1882  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that 
of  1881. 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  a  good  quality  of  lignite  has  been  dis- 
covered near  Silver  City,  and  also  near  Lewiston.  Magnetic,  oxide, 
metallic,  and  other  forms  of  iron  ore,  carrying  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of 
that  metal,  have  been  found  near  Challis,  also  in  the  Wood  River  coun- 
try, and  in  Western  Idaho,  near  South  Mountain.  Large  deposits  of 
copper  ore,  carrying  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  that  metal,  and  mica  of 
merchantable  quality,  are  found  along  Snake  Eiver.  in  Western  Idaho. 
Mountains  of  sulphur,  almost  chemically  pure,  and  salt  springs,  from 
which  nearly  5,000,000  pounds  of  salt  are  annually  produc<tMl,  are  found 
in  Eastern  Idaho.  Near  Lewiston  are  large  quarnes  of  white  and  varie- 
gated marble  of  fine  quality,  and  the  Territory  abounds  in  various  kimls 
of  superb  building  stone. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Our  farmers  have  harvested  large  crops  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  this  year.  Their  market  has  been  much  improved  on  account  of 
the  great  activity  in  mining,  and  extension  of  railways.    Large  tracts 
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of  land  in  our  older  valleys  have  been  cultivated  for  the  first  time, 
while  the  experiment  of  producing  grains  and  vegetables  in  such  new 
and  elevated  regions  as  Gamas  Prairie  and  Wood  River  Valley,  in  South- 
em  IdahOj  and  in  Little  Salmon  Meadows,  the  Pelouse  country,  and 
other  sections  of  Northern  Idaho,  has  been  successfully  made.  These 
experiments  to  a  certain  extent  fix  the  value  of  millions  of  acres  of  our 
unsettled  area  lying  at  altitudes  above  4,000  feet.  An  important  propor- 
tion of  our  15,000,000  aqres  of  lands  classed  as  agricultural  lie  above 
this  altitude,  and  are  virtually  untouched.  But  there  is  also  still 
room  for  thousands  of  families  in  such  low  and  favored  valleys  as  the 
Boise,  Snake,  Blackfoot,  Payette,  Clearwater,  and  Bear,  where  all  of  the 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  common  to  this  latitude  can  be  grown  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  The  soil  of  our  valleys,  especially  in  those 
adjacent  to  timbered  mountains,  is  a  black  deep  vegetable  mold  and 
exceedingly  rich ;  that  in  the  more  open  plains  is  a  sandy  loam,  charged 
with  all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  elements  necessary  to  the  lavish 
production  of  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c. 

In  most  of  the  Idaho  valleys  irrigation  is  necessary  to  insure  the  best 
results  in  farming,  with  ifiany  never-failing  streams  available,  whose 
descent  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  irrigation  comparatively  inexpensive. 
The  Idaho  farmer  considers  irrigation  a  positive  advantage.  He  not 
only  insures  the  ripening  of  his  crops  in  the  driest  season,  but  also 
counts  with  certainty  upon  fair  weather  for  harvest,  the  lack  of  which 
elsewhere  destroys  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  products  annually. 
However,  the  new-comer  who  may  not  take  kindly  to  this  system  of 
supplying  moisture,  and  prefers  such  conditions  that  surrounded  him 
in  the  East,  will  in  Northern  Idaho  find  vast  areas  of  unclaimed  terri- 
tory, where  the  rainfall  is  ample  for  all  practical  needs. 

Wheat  yields  an  average  of  30  bushels  per  acre;  oats  55  bushels; 
barley  45  bushels;  and  other  crops  in  proportion,  very  little  com  is 
produced,  on  account  of  cool  nights  in  summer.  Farmers  who  take 
8X)ecial  pains  to  secure  the  best  results  from  given  areas  often  produce 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  70  of  oats,  and  60  of  barley,  and  I  have 
noted  exceptional  yields  in  excess  of  *those  figures. 

There  has  been  no  general  failure  of  crops  in  the  Boise  Valley  since 
farming  first  commenced,  eighteen  years  ago.  Our  grain  is  pronounced 
far  more  plump,  heavy,  and  nutritious  thEtn  those  produced  in  moist 
climates.  The  yield  of  vegetables  is  simply  enormous,  and  the  quality 
is  of  the  best.  It  is  not  unusual  for  immigrants  to  locate  on  govern- 
ment lands  in  our  valleys,  adjacent  to  mining  regions,  put  up  comfort- 
able houses,  good  fences,  &c.,  and  pay  for  aU  such  improvemeuts  with 
the  first  year's  crop  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  taken  from  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  land.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  have  for  the  past 
five  years  sold  at  an  average  of  2  cents  per  pound  at  Boise  Oity :  and 
generally  for  double  that  in  the  various  mining  camps.  Potatoes,  beets, 
and  other  vegetables  sell  at  Boise  for  1^  to  3  cents  i>er  x)ound;  in  the 
mining  districts  for  2^  to  5  and  even  10  cents  per  pound.  AlMfe^ 
timothy,  and  clover  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  farm^  after 
being  irrigated  one  season,  often  takes  care  of  itself,  and  yields  as  high 
as  three  crops  per  season,  of  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  each  crop. 

Our  valleys  cannot  be  exeelled  by  any  section  east  of  California  *for 
the  production  of  fruits.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  and  all  small  fhiits,  find  in  this  climate  and 
soil  a  natural  home.  Our  sage-brush  lands,  naturally  the  veiy  emblem 
of  sterility  and  desolation,  are,  in  three  or  four  years,  turned  into  the 
most  productive  fruit  farms  with  less  trouble  than  would  attend  a  aimi- 
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lar  transformation  on  the  ^rild  prairie  of  Iowa  or  Nebrabka.  A  promi- 
nent frnit-grower  estimates  that  20,000  large  fruit  trees  have  been  set 
oat  annnaUy  for  the  past  five  years  in  valleys  surrounding  Boise  City. 
Several  orchards  in  this  locality  produce  from  25,000  bushels  to  40,000 
bushels  of  fruit  each  annually.  There  has  been  but  one  complete  Ml- 
mre  in  the  crop  for  ten  years.  Fruit  drying,  and  the  manufieMStare  of 
cid^  and  vinegar,  are  prominent  industries  here;  (me  firm  dries  from 
30,000  to  40,000  pounds  of  fruit  during  the  season,  and  the  interest  bids 
fair  to  grow  until,  at  least,  the  demand  of  Idaho  and  much  adjacent 
territory  is  supplied. 

STOCK-RAISINa  AND  DAIRYING. 

The  grazing  area  of  the  Territory,  as  already  noted,  is  estimated  at 
25,000,000  acres.  Perhaps  one-half  o^  this  affords  good  pasture  for 
either  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep  the  year  round;  the  balance  consisting  of 
mountain  slopes,  foot-hills,  and  elevated  plateaus,  which  furnish  excel- 
lent grazing  from  June  to  December.  This  vast  pasture  field  is  now  at 
the  disposal  of  about  200,000  cattle,  75,000  sheep,  and  a  few  thousand 
horses.  As  the  bunch  grass,  white  sage,  blue  stem,  and  other  varieties 
of  native  herbage  are  the  most  nutritious  in  the  world,  affording  a  feed 
almost  as  good  as  grain  winter  and  summer,  it  may  be  imaging  there 
is  abundant  room  for  this  industry  to  expand.  The  loss  from  storm 
and  other  causes  is  estimated  at  2  to  4  per  cent,  annually :  almost  with- 
out exception,  those  who  have  engaged  in  stock-raising  in  Idaho  have 
either  become  rich  or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so  quickly.  Some  35,000 
cattle  are  marketed  from  our  ranges  annually.  The  country  has  been 
so  generally  given  over  to  cattle  that  wool-growing  receives  but  little 
attention.  The  climate  and  grasses  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
the  best  mutton  and  finest  grades  of  wool;  but  while  it  is  necessary  to 
shelter  and  sometimes  feed  sheep  in  winter,  those  attentions  are  rarely 
bestowed  on  cattle. 

Dairying  is  becoming  an  important  industry.  With  such  an  equable 
temperature,  abundance  of  the  best  grasses,  and  clear  mountain  streams 
in  various  sections,  Idaho  should  supply  butter  and  cheese  for  the  sev- 
eral neighboring  Territories,  instead  of  importing  as  is  now  the  case. 
Several  dairymen  in  Bois^,  Lemhi,  and  other  valleys,  contract  their  but- 
ter the  year  round  at  the  uniformly  high  price  of  50  cents  per  pound. 
Dairy  cows  can  be  purchased  at  $25  to  $30  per  head;  3  year  old  cattle 
at  $17;  2  year  old  at  $14;  yearlings  at  $8;  and  beef  steers  at  ftt>m 
$20  to  $25. 

FORESTS. 

Idaho,  with  her  10^000,000  acres  of  forest,  will  for  many  years  be 
able  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  lumber  cheaply  and  export  to  a^Jft* 
cent  treeless  regions,  if  necessary.  Throughout  the  central^  northern, 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  Territory  the  woodlands  possess  a  heavier  growth 
than  in  the  miyority  of  the  timbered  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
while  in  the  remaining  sections  the  timber  supply  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  most  of  our  prairie  States.  There  are  various  varieties  of  fiir^  the 
white,  red,  and  black  spruce,  scrub  oak,  ydlow  and  white  pine,  Inrch^ 
Cottonwood,  alder,  and  willow.  Some  of  the  white  pines  in  North  Idsdio 
are  of  great  size,  and  the  quality  of  the  lumber  manufiftctured  is  in« 
ferior  to  none. 
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SOEKEBY,  GAME,  AND  FISH. 

• 

Idaho's  moan  tain-locked  lakes  are  larger  and  more  numerous  tban  the 
ftesbwoter  sheets  of  any  Territory,  and  present  some  of  the  most  en- 
chanting aqnatio  scenes  in  the  world;  her  rivers,  many  of  them  torrentd 
of  great  volume,  and  all  of  wonderful  purity,  abound  in  cataracts  and 
oafkms,  which  some  day  will  attract  thousands  fh>m  distant  States;  her 
valleyB,  often  sequestered  amid  pine-clothed  mountain  ranges,  present 
landsca]^  as  lovely  and  peaceful  as  human  eyes  efver  rested  on,  and 
her  mountains^  especially  those  towering  splintered  summits  of  the 
unique  Sawtooth  range,  are  fiiil  of  pictures  gnsud  fmd  awe^nspiring  to 
the  h^hest  degree. 

The  sportsman  can  find  game,  large  and  small,  withift  easy  reach  of 
the  set^ments.  Elk,  deei*,  bear,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  lions, 
beaver,  mink,  marten,  and  wolf  are  plentiftil;  also  wild  geese  (which-, 
with  other  birds  generally  migratory,  breed  and  remain  here  the  yej^ 
round),  brant,  dut^s,  prairie  chickens,  grduse,  sage  hens,  quail,  rabbits, 
and  other  small  game.  / 

The  streams  and  lakes  are  ftdl  of  salmon  and  mountain  trout,  and 
Clearwater  and  Salmon,  with  their  tributaries,  are  the  spawning  resort 
for  myriads  of  salmon.  The  Payette  Lake  and  Lake  Tohoma  are,  Witti 
one  or  two  others,  the  only  sheets  in  America  containing  the  famous 
red-fish.  Idaho  is  full  of  saline  and  mineral  springs,  both  hot  and  cold. 
There  are  many  iron,  soda,  sulphur,  magnesia,  salt,  and  other  fountains 
of  widely  different  temperatures,  from  almost  ice  cold  to  boiling  heat; 
many  iioesessing  rare  curative  properties.  There  is  then  a  wide  field 
open  here  for  the  tourist,  scientist^  or  sportsmau,  and  the  health-seeker 
is  afforded  an  atmosphere  which  is  an  elixir  in  itself,  besides  a  choicer 
of  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  waters  calculated  to  heal  many  of  the 
infirmities  our  flesh  is  heir  to. 

POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 

» 

The  population  of  the  Territory  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  past  year, 
and  with  it  our  property  valuation.  Dating  from  1870,  9ur  population 
has  been  recorded  as  follows:  1870,  14,999;  1880,  32,611;  1881  (esti- 
mated), 46,241.  A  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  population  has 
been  credited  to  the  various  new  mining  districts,  but  the  farming 
regions  have  also  shown  a  gratifying  increase. 

BAILBOADS. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  Utah  and  Korthem 
Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  stretching  for  200  miles  across  Eastern 
Idaho,  was  our  only  railway.  During  1^1  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  located  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  about  225  miles  of  it  graded,  and  about  75  miles  ironed. 
Not  less  than  450  miles  of  this  Oregon  line  will  lie  in  Idaho,  including 
branches  already  determined  upon,  and  at  least  250  miles  of  track  will 
be  laid  within  the  Territory  next  year.  It  will  pass  witliin  40  miles  of 
the  Wood  Biver  mining  region,  through  which  a  narrow-gauge  branch 
will  be  constructed  in  1882,  and  will  develop  the  best  agricultural  belts 
of  Southern  Idaho^  as  well  as  some  of  the  richest  of  our  older  mineral 
districts.  The  residents  of  Snake,  Boise,  Payette,  and  Weiser  YalleySi 
and  of  Camas  Prairie  will  be  most  directly  benefited,  and  immigrants 
of  the  near  future  can,  in  those  sections,  be  assured  of  the  very  best 
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market  for  their  products,  and  a  rapid  ppx^reciationin  value  of  their  pos- 
sessions. The  Utah  and  Northern  Br  thch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  stretch- 
ing from  Ogden,  Utah,  northward  mto  the  heart  of  Montana,  has 
achieved  wonders  in  opening  up  tli^  mining,  agricultural,  and  grazing 
regions  of  Eastern  Idaho.  It  is  i,  model  li^e  in  all  respects,  superb 
alike  in  equipment  and  managen^eut. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Eailwfiy  has,  during  this  year,  entered  North 
Idaho  from  the  west.  It  has  completed  about  75  miles  of  track  within 
the  limits  of  the  Territory,  and  gives  the  residents  of  that  section  an  all- 
rail  route  to  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  being  i^apidly  extended  eastward, 
and  branches  are  projected  through  various  valleys  of  Northern  Idaho. 
It  also  renders  easily  accessible,  and  of  immediate  great  value,  vast 
sections  of  agricultural,  grazing,  and  forest  lands. 

The  completion  of  these  two  ^:eat  lines,  assured  within  the  next  two 
years,  giving  Idaho  two  broad-gauge  routes  to  the  Atlantic  and  two  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  at  once  place  the  entire  Territory  in  a  very  sat- 
is&ctory  condition,  so  far  as  egress  and  ingress  are  concerned,  and  wiU 
set  in  motion  many  new  enterprises  which  only  railroads  can  effect. 
With  such  influence  at  work  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  our  popula- 
tion, valuation,  and  production  of  all  kinds  will  easily  multiply  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  1882. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing,-  permit  me  to  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  last  re- 
port, in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  also  again  urge  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  adopting  effectual  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  polygamous  Mormonism  in  the  Territories. 
Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  B.  NEIL, 

Chwemar. 
Executive  Office, 

Boise  Cityy  IdahOj  December  31, 1881. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 


Hon.  S.  J.  KcBKWOOD, 

-  Secretary  ef  the  Interior : 

Sib  :  The  question  raised  by  the  government  directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailway  for  1880,  with  regai^  to  their  duty  to  inspect  and  report 
on  the  branch  lines  of  the  road,  including  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the 
Denver  Pacific,  and  their  branches,  not  having,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  government  directors,  been  judicially  settled,  they  have  followed 
the  custom  of  former  years  and  based  their  report  on  the  main  line  from 
Ck)uncil  Bluffs  to  Ogden,  with  only  a  passing  reference  to  the  lateral 
lines  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific,  except  a  more  extended  reference 
is  made  to  those  commenced  or  completed  the  present  year,  and  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  and  efficiency  of  the  main  line. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  branches,  their  length  and  direction* 
This  has  seemed  to  the  government  directors  to  be  the  proper  way  of 
disposing  of  the  matter  while  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  still  pend> 
ing.  • 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  EAILWAY 

is  no  longer  an  experiment,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  a  few  years  since.  It 
has  become  what  it  was  designed  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  na- 
tions, with  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  transportation,  both  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  from  India,  China,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Missouri,  and  through  other  roads  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  is  fast  changing  what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  "  Great 
American  Desert^  into  civilized  homes,  and  opening  up  to  settlers  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  extensive  and  rich  mineral  and  farming  and  stock- 
raising  regions  along  its  line.  It  also  extends  its  branches  north  and 
south  into  the  mountain  ranges,  where  there  is  an  equally  productive- 
agricultural  country,  and  where  thousands  of  ranchmen  and  miners  avd 
herders  now  people  the  wide  wastes  that  were  once  given  up  to  the 
Indian  and  buffalo  and  the  wild  beasts.  Millions  of  dollars  are  now 
profitably  invested  in  mines  that  before  the  advent  of  the  roads  were 
almost  without  value,  because  of  the  need  of  transportation. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  has  been  the  great  pioneer  agency  in  de- 
veloping this  vast  country  and  opening  the  way  for  its  settlement,  and 
not  only  opening  the  way,  but  bringing  large  numbers  of  people  to  settle 
in  the  country  and  develop  its  resources. 

The  road  has  been  amply  repaid  for  its  risk  and  the  great  expense  of 
its  construction  and  maintenance,  by  a  constantly  increasing  business 
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from  the  sources  of  its  own  creation — a  business  that  has  taxed  its  man* 
agers  to  the  utmost  to  provide  for,  but  which  has  made  the  road  a  pecu- 
niary success. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska :  a  State  that  includes  361  miles  of  the  trunk  line,  besides 
several  brancnes,  within  its  borders.  When  the  first  rail  was  laid  the 
whole  State,  tiien  a  Territory,  contained,  not  to  exceed^  35,000  people 
who  \vere  bmafide  settlers.  To-day  its  chief  city,  then  a  hamlet,  con- 
tains 35,000  inhabitants,  and  in  round  numbers  the  State  contains  500,000 
people,  and  it  is  settlin^^,  according  to  the  last  census,  faster  dian  any 
State  in  the  Utiion.  Iowa,  where  the  initial  point  of  the  road  is  placed, 
has  made  wonderfol  progress,  especially  along  the  lines  of  railroad  that 
gridiron  that  State  and  make  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  their  objective 
point. 

The  settlement  of  the  Territories  has  not  been  less  marked.  Towns, 
cities,  and  mining  camps  have  sprung  up  almost  by  magic  in  every  di- 
rection. Montana  and  Idaho  and  Utah,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  have 
a  large  and  increasing  population,  who  are  developing  the  immense  re- 
sources of  those  locaUties.  The  large  a,mount  of  $27,000,000  was  said 
to  be  the  product  of  the  mines  along  the  mineral  bdt  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific in  1^80,  to  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the  returns  for  1881.  All  these 
settlements,  and  the  devedopment  of  these  resources  from  the  Territories, 
help  in  no  inconsiderable  manner  to  swell  the  ra^ipts  of  the  road. 

THE  LATERAL  AND  FEEDING  LINES. 

From  information  furnished  from  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  officers, 
these  are  the  roads  that  extend  from  the  main  line,  and  operate  as  feed- 
ers to  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  branches  are  already  much  longer 
than  the  main  line,  and  that  they  extend  over  a  vast  range  of  country 
that  IB  either  wholly  new  territory  or  else  occupied  in  common  witii 
compenng  lines  of  other  roads.  The  folloAving  are  the  lines  above  re- 
ferred to: 

MilM 

Omaha  and  Republican  Yallej  Railroad. 138 

Niobrara  and  Black  Hills 82 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western 253 

Colorado  Central  Road 184 

Denver  and  Pacific  Railway 106 

Echo  and  Park  City  Railroad .-.  31 

Utah  and  Northern  Railway , 421 

Oregon  Short  Line  (completed) 50 

Julesborg  extension 151 

Total 1,409 

•  THE  JULESBUEG  EXTENSION, 

completed  the  present  year,  is  a  branch  extending  from  Denver  Junc- 
tion, on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  to  Omaha  Junction,  on  the  Denver 
Pacific.  This  road  traverses  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  River.  The 
river  is  crossed  once  16  miles  from  Omaha  Junction.  The  location  is 
exceedingly  favorable,  saving  a  long  distance  for  travelers  fix)m  Denv^ 
and  Southern  and  Eastern  Oolorado  who  wish  to  go  ea^t  by  the  Union 
Pacific;  and  a  great  saving  to  the  railroad  company,  not  only  in  dis- 
tance, but  in  improved  grades  over  the  Cheyenne  route,  that  was  form- 
erly the  only  outlet  for  the  Colorado  trade,  except  the  Colorado  Central^ 
that  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  Denver  Pacific. 
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The  length  of  the  line,  as  stated  above,  is  151.16  miles,  of  which  131.38 
are  tangent.  The  maximum  curvature  of  the  line  is  on  a  radius  of  5,730 
feetj  and  the  total  curvature  is  but  769.21^.  There  is  1,372  feet  rise 
against  25^  feet  fall,  and  the  maximum  grade  both  east  and  west  is  only 
15.84  feet  per  mile.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the  line  is  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  cuttings,  thus  securing  immunity  from  snow  blockades. 

Water  is  readily  obtained  both  fi^m  wells  and  from  the  river,  and 
consequently  the  soil  can  be  easily  irrigated  and  made  to  yield  large 
crops,  and  thus  induce  early  settlem^it  of  the  valley.  The  entire  line 
is  laid  with  steel  rails. 

The  Platte  River  is  crossed  by  an  oak-pile  bridge  2,600  feet  long.  Nine 
depots  and  ten  station-houses;  seven  water  s&tions,  with  windmills, 
sad  two  worked  by  steam,  have  been  constructed,  together  with  ample 
ooal-sheds  and  engine-houses^  that  complete  the  line  for  the  rolling  stock. 
The  running  of  this  railroad  is  a  great  convenience  to  a  large  population 
in  the  country  adjacent  to  Omaha,  as  it  gives  two  trains  per  day  for  the 
aooommodation  of  travelers,  and  partic^arly  business  men,  who  have 
business  in  Omaha  and  who  cannot  well  spend  a  night  from  their  busi- 
ness in  the  country. 

THE  UTAH  NOETHEEN  EAILEOAD 

• 

has  been  completed  to  Butte,  Mont.,  a  distance  from  Ogden,  Utah^  of 
421  miles,  and  gives  connection  at  Butte  with  one  of  the  richest  mining 
camps  in  the  country.  The  town  has  grown,  with  little  outside  aid,  from 
a  small  village  to  a  town  of  about  4,000  inhabitants  in  four  years. 

The  mines  produce  both  silver  and  gold,  and  in  large  quantities,  and 
it  is  claimed  by  those  versed  in  their  history  that  they  invariably  grow 
richer  as  they  descend  into  the  earth. 

This  road  opens  the  doors,  as  the  first  railroad  to  the  trade,  with  the 
business  portion  of  Montana,  hitherto  depending  on  the  freight  train 
said  the  Missouri  River,  that  is  navigable  only  a^ut  half  the  year. 

The  Territory  of  Montana  is  as  l^ge  as  New  England,  New  York,  and 
another  State  thrown  in  to  fill  up  the  measure.  It  is  said  to  contain 
16,000,000  acres  of  arable  land ;  mines  of  surpassing  richness  that  are 
easily  and  cheaply  worked  in  consequence  of  an  abundance  of  available 
water  and  timber,  and  also  because  the  richest  land  for  the  production  of 
wheat  and  vegetables  and  beef  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts all  through  the  mountain  ranges.  The  whole  Territory  contains 
large  amounts  of  timber  for  building  and  mining  purposes,  and  the  range 
for  beef  cannot  be  exceeded  in  any  locality. 

The  road  opening  up  this  mountain  State  is  a  narrow  gauge,  fully 
equipped,  with  an  excellent  road-bed,  favorable  grades,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, well  managed,  and  must  for  all  time  be  an  important  feeder  to  the 
trunk  line.  This  road  is  to  be  completed  to  Helena,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  next  year.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grading 
is  already  done.  Other  roads  from  this  line  are  projected  to  different 
parts  of  the  Territory,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  complete 
them  in  the  near  future. 

The  mining  regions  of  Montana  and  Idaho  are  tributary  to  this  road, 
and  millions  of  cattle  to  take  the  place  of  the  buffalo,  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct, may  be  raised  on  the  rich  and  extensive  rangeis.  Already  the 
Eastern  markets  are  to  a  considerable  extent  supplied  with  beef  from 
these  ranges,  and  increasing  quantities  are  exported  to  Oreat  Britain, 
both  on  the  hoof  and  in  re^gerators,  and  the  beef  is  said  to  compare 
fovorably  with  the  best  English  beef.  The  value  of  such  extensions  to 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
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GREOON  SHORT  LINE. 
f 

This  new  line  has  been  commenced  the  present  year ;  over  50  miles 
are  already  completed,  with  grading  an<l  ties  for  a  much  longer  distance. 
It  commences  at  Granger,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  a  station  a  few 
miles  west  of  Green  River,  and  passes  through  a  portion  of  Wyoming,  the 
whole  of  Idaho,  making  Baker  City,  Oregon,  its  objective  point,  and 
connecting  with  the  whole  system  of  ocean  railway  and  river  naviga- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  standard-gauge  road,  and 
like  the  Utah  Northern,  which  it  crosses,  it  passes  through  a  fine  stock 
country,  rich  with  minerals,  and  opens  direct  communication  with  Ore- 
gon, Washington  Territory,  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  penetrates  a  region  where  the  slow  freight  wagon  or  the  lumbering 
stage  coach  have  been  the  only  means  of  locomotion  except  the  saddle 
and  traveling  on  foot,  but  which  is  as  capable  of  settlement  and  im- 
provement as  the  average  Territories  of  the  United  States.  It  scarcely 
need  be  added  that  this  will  be  an  important  feeder  to  the  parent  line, 
because  it  will  command  a  vast  amount  of  freight  and  passenger  trans- 
portation that  has  hitherto  found  its  way  to  the  East  either  by  way  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Central  Pacific  or  by  steamers  or  sailing  vessels 
to  New  York  or  Europe. 

The  directors  mention  briefly  but  one  other  line,  as  the  remainder  have 
been  aUuded  to  in  other  reports,  though  much  might  be  said  of  all  of 
them. 

THE  NIOBRARA  AND    BLACK  HILLS  RAILWAY. 

The  terminus  of  this  road  has  been  wisely  changed  from  Duncan,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Loupe  Fork,  to  Columbus,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  seven  and  one-half  miles  from  its  former  location.  By  this  change 
the  distance  between  all  stations  is  shortened  five  miles,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Loupe  Fork  is  avoided.  This  road,  besides  its  objective  point, 
the  Black  Hills,  a  rich  mineral  region,  passes  through  some  of  the  best 
wheat-fields  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  well- 
watered,  and  in  some  portions  has  abundant  timber.  For  these  reasons 
the  land  is  much  prized  by  the  settlers,  who  are  fast  filling  up  the  vacant 
sections.  Large  stock  interests  are  also  being  established  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Kebraska  and  in  Wyoming,  on  the  projected  line  of  the 
road. 

THE  TRACK 

from  Council  Bluffs  to  Ogden,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  could 
scarcely  be  in  better  condition.  There  is  no  smoother  running  road  in 
the  country.  It  is  well  ballasted,  with  good  cross-ties  at  suitoble  dis- 
tances apart,  and  all  but  about  50  miles  has  been  laid  with  steel  rails. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  road  in  complete  repair. 

Between  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  there  have 
been  laid  during  the  year  1881,  up  to  September  1, 17,559.54  tons  of 
steel  rails,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  192  miles  of  steel  track 
laid  this  season.  The  total  number  of  cross-ties  that  have  been  put  into 
the  track  from  January  1  to  August  1, 1881,  is  173,809.  These  ties  are 
of  different  kinds  of  wood,  obtainable  along  the  line  or  purchased  where 
they  could  be  had  at  best  advantage.  Of  these,  32,777  are  cedar, 
122,193  are  common  pine,  and  18,739  are  oak. 

Several  hundred  feet  of  pile  bridges  have  been  filled  with  embank- 
ment,  and  the  road  has  been  raised  and  widened  in  many  places. 

The  cuttings  just  west  of  Omaha  have  been  widened,  preparatory  to 
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laying  down  a  new  track  from  Summit,  the  first  station  west  of  the  city, 
the  increasing  business  of  the  road  demanding  more  track  accommoda- 
tions. The  work  on  the  heavy  grades  at  Elkhorn  HUl,  the  first  river- 
crossing  west  of  Omaha,  has  been  completed. 

The  maximum  grade  was  onginally  79.2  feet  per  mile.  It  has  been  a  9 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  company,  often  requiring  the  divi- 
sion of  freight  trains  to  pass  the  steep  grades.  It  has  been  reduced  to 
21  feet  per  mile,  and  fifty  cars  will  now  be  as  easily  hauled  as  eighteen 
were  before  the  change.  It  required  a  large  outlay,  not  only  to  remove 
the  earth,  but  to  build  the* embankment  necessaiy  to  overcome  this 
grade. 

The  unprecedented  freshets  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  the  long-con- 
tinued high  wat^r  attendant,  worked  serious  damage  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  road  in  the  Platte  Valley  east  of  Oolumbus.  The  water 
was  higher  than  ever  before  since  the  construction  of  the  road,  and 
it  wrought  injury  that  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated  or 
prevented.  The  track  in  many  places  was  washed  away,  and  what  had 
before  been  diy  land,  or  perhaps  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  became  a  rag- 
ing torrent,  sweeping  all  before  it. 

All  these  damages  have  been  repaired,  and  the  road-bed  has  been 
raised  at  exposed  places  to  high-water  mark  all  along  the  line  through 
the  Platte  Valley  from  Elkhorn  to  Columbus.  About  a  mile  of  track 
near  Fremont  has  been  raised  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  similar  work 
has  been  done  near  Elkhorn  bridge. 

BBIDGES.  A 

Of  the  iron  bridges  in  process  of  construction  at  the  date  of  last  report 
all  have  been  completed  except  two,  viz,  one  across  the  Elkhorn  Biver, 
near  Waterloo  Station,  and  one  across  the  East  Fork  of  Papillion  Greek. 
Three  more  iron  bridges,  of  two  spans  each,  are  contracted  to  be  built, 
and  work  upon  their  foundations  has  been  commenced.  Each  span  will 
be  150  feet  long  and  16  feet  in  width.  They  are  over-grade  Pratt  truss 
bridges,  and  are  located  west  of  Granger,  one  of  them  over  Ham's  Fork 
and  two  over  Black's  Fork. 

On  Bitter  Creek,  Wyoming  Territory,  six  Howe  truss  bridges  have 
been  replaced  by  oak-pile  trestles. 

Between  Piedmont  and  Evanston  oak  pile  foundations  have  been 
driven  for  six  iron  truss  bridges,  each  50  feet  long.  Forty  or  fifty  oak- 
pile  bridges,  of  length  varying  from  48  to  112  feet,  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  various  points  along  the  line.  The  work  done  in  the  bridge 
department  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  with  a  view  to  safety  and  dura- 
bility. 

WATER  AND  TANKS. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  work  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Kail  way  the  question  of  the  water  su))ply  has  been  a  serious 
one.  The  trains  were  at  first  in  some  places  supplied  with  water  only 
by  extra  trains,  run  at  great  expense  and  difficulty,  and  the  present  full 
supply  of  water  in  improved  tanks  has  been  procured  at  large  expense 
and  much  thought  and  patient  investigation  of  difTerent  methods  of 
procedure  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  indeed  of  all  the  general  officers  of  the  road.  Happily,  that 
question  is  now  practically  settled.  The  supply  comes  from  springs, 
artesian  wells,  and  in  many  instances  from  the  ordinary  wells.  The 
alkali  in  the  water  in  many  instances  renders  it  unfit  for  use,  and  where 
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aurfaoe  water  was  so  impregnated  as  to  be  worthless,  the  artesian  well 
solved  the  difficulty  by  giving  pore  water  from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
The  complete  apparatus  for  the  standard  station  now  bnilt  by  the  com- 
pany consists  of  a  circular  frost-proof  tank,  24  feet  in  diameter  and  1% 
feet  in  h^ght.  The  tank  is  mounted  on  cast-iron  columns^  which  are  set 
on  stone  and  concrete  foundations.  The  Halliday  windmill  is  used,  witii 
a  wheel  25  feet  in  diameter.  The  frame  of  the  mill  is  mounted  on  and 
bolted  to  iron  columns  which  rise  from  stone  foundatious.  The  pit  for 
pump  is  cast  iron.  The  wells  are  12  feet  in  diameter,  curbed  wiUi  oak 
plank  and  hooped  with  wrought-iron  bands,  making  a  very  serviceable 
and  enduring  reservoir  for  the  water. 

Few  water  stc^ions  of  the  above  description  have  been  erected  at  the 
following  stations  between  November  1, 1^^,  and  Nov^nber  1, 1B8I: 
Oibbon,  with  well  26  feet  deep;  Kearney,  with  well  25  feet  deep ;  Wfl- 
low  Island,  with  well  13  fbet  deep:  Brady  Island,  with  well  15  feet  deep. 

At  Clark's  station,  Korth  Bend,  and  Columbus  old  tanks  have  been 
replaced  by  new  ones.  Kew  tanks  will  be  built  the  present  yesar  at 
A&ali,  Ogallala,  Lodge  Pole,  and  Potter. 

At  Laramie  a  new  tonk  is  to  be  built,  to  be  supplied  with  springs. 

Artesian  wdls  are  in  process  of  construction  at  the  following  places: 

At  Rawlins  the  machinery  for  boring  is  being  erected. 

Fillmore,  present  depth  750  feet. 

Table  Bock,  present  depth  750  feet. 

8alt  Wells,  in  same  condition  as  Rawlins. 

At  Antelope  station  a  well  has  been  dug  3,408  feet  from  the  track, 
an^a  4-inch  iron  pipe  has  been  laid  from  the  well  to  the  tank ;  a  pump- 
house  has  also  been  erected. 

At  Granite. Canon  a  new  supply  pipe  has  been  laid,  from  a  spring 
5,850  feet  from  the  track,  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  a  pump-house  erected. 

A  new  wooden  pump-house  has  been  erected  at  Bawlins,  with  stone 
foundations. 

At  Echo  a  complete  system  of  water  works  has  been  completed  for 
station  and  engine-house,  with  hydrants  for  fire  protection. 

At  Bvanston  and  Rock  Springs  tank  and  boiler  houses  have  been 
erected. 

OOAL. 

New  sheds  have  been  built  in  various  places  along  the  line  of  the 
road.  These  sheds  are  30  by  340  feet,  with  stone  foundations.  Each 
shed  contains  16  bins,  capacity  20  tons  each,  and  32  chutes,  4  tons  eadi. 
The  cars  to  be  run  into  the  buildings  by  locomotives ;  the  coal  to  be 
shoveled  from  the  cars  into  the  chutes. 

The  coal  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  road,  for  manufacturing  par- 
poses,  and  for  settlers  on  the  prairie,  until  they  can  grow  their  own  fuel 
by  planting  trees.  The  very  rapid  growth  of  trees  gives  the  settler  his 
own  fuel  in  a  few  years.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  keep  a 
ftill  supply  all  the  time,  but  two  reasons  have  interposed  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult the  present  year:  first,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  cars  to  move 
it  in,  a  d^culty  known  to  nearly  all  roads ;  and,  secondly,  the  great 
scarcity  of  men  to  work  in  the  mines.  A  large  force  is  now  at  woik, 
and  it  is  believed  that  soon  the  supply  will  equal  tiie  demand. 

LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CAB  DEPARTMENT  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  great  increase  of  the  business  of  the  road,  both  in  the  freight  and 
the  passenger  departments,  has  demanded  a  corresponding  increase  in 
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the  rolliDg  stock  and  in  facilities  for  its  mannfacture  and  repair.  This 
increase  may  be  shown  by  comparing  the  reports  of  the  government 
directors  of  fonoer  yeais  with  those  of  the  present  year,  hi  1877  only 
775  men  were  employed  in  the  Bh(^  at  Omaha.  In  1881, 3^00  weve  on 
the  pay-rolls  at  the  Omaha  shops,  a«d  7,808  were  employed  idong  the 
line,  as  against  less  than  4,000  at  tiiie  former  date.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  men  employed  at  the  mines  nor  those  employed  in  tiie  rolling- 
mill  at  Laramie.  On  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  and  all  its  branches 
there  are  fully  16,000  employes. 

There  have  been  purchased  the  current  year  1,100  new  box  cars,  300 
new  flat  cars,  and  300  new  stock  cars.  The  great  labor  of  keeping  so  large 
a  number  of  cars  in  repair  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  manu&otnr- 
ing  many  cars  at  the  company's  shops,  but  the  following  have  been  built 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Eoad :  5  baggage  ears,  17  way  cars,  16  coal  ears, 
6  box  cars,  3  stock  cars,  besides  a  l^ge  amount  of  work  fbr  the  branch 
roads. 

Locomotive  and  car  department  buildings  have  been  added,  or  are 
contemplated,  as  shown  by  the  following  tables : 

Foot 

Omaha,  car-shops,  to  give  room  for  40  cars,  wood 170  by  300 

Omaha,  car- shops  (coiumouced) 200  by  300 

Columbas,  foiir-stall  brick  roand-hoase 

Grand  Island,  bhicksmith-shop,  stone .« 75  by  150 

Grand  Islaad,  blaoksmith-shop, stone..... 100  by  162 

Grand  Island,  car-shops ..,.  100  by  150 

Grand  Island,' car-shops 100  by  300 

With  boiler  and  engine  room 50  by   60. 

These  will  be  completed  about  March,  1882:  ^ 

North  Platte,  en^^e-house,  brick,  26  stalls 

North  Platte,  boiler-shop,  brick 50  by  125 

North  Platte,  oll-bous(%  brick 40  by   60 

North  Platte,  store-room,  brick 40  by   60 

Cheyenne,  blacksmith-shop,  wood 25  b^  40 

Cheyenne,  store-room 25  by    40 

Green  River,  machine  and  car  shop 40  by    70 

Green  Kiver,  pump  and  boiler  house 20  by    24 

Green  River,  DlaoKHmith-shop :J6  by    44 

Bock  Sprin^^sy  engiue«house,  2  stalls 

!N'ew  and  improved  machinery  has  been  put  in  at  Omaha,  North  Platte, 
Laramie,  Evanston,  Bawlins,  and  Oheyenne. 
The  coal  department  have  erected  at  Carbon  coal  mines — 

Feet. 

14  tenement  houses 

Engine-house 35  by    45 

Bouer-honse. 35  by    45 

Dump-house 24  by  240 

At  Rock  Spring  coal  mines — 

12  tenement  booses  (for  white  laborers) , 14  by  32 

18  tenement  houses  (for  Chinese  laborers) 13  by  32 

Engine  and  boiler  house 40  bv  80 

Slack  building 40  by  40 

At  the  Almy  mlne« — 

12  tenement  houses  (white  laborers) 14  by    32 

20  tenement  houses  (Chinese  laborers) 12  by    32 

At  Shelton,  Denver  Junction,  and  at  Echo  new  passenger  stations 
have  been  built,  and  at  Denver  Junction  a  freight  depot  and  an  agent's 
house. 

At  Bawlins,  new  wooden  pump-house  16  by  32  feet,  with  stone  founda- 
tion. 

At  Evanston,  boiler-house,  stone  foundation,  30  by  40  feet. 
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MOTIVE  POWER. 

•  • 

There  have  been  46  new  locomotives  porchafied  during  the  year,  38  re- 
built, and  25  so  thoroughly  repaired  that  the  number  rebuilt  might  fairly 
be  stated  at  63.  The  engines  porchased  have  been  ot  the  best  quality, 
lO-wheelers,  and  10  of  them  heavy  50-ton  engines  lor  the  heavy  grades. 

In  the  shops  of  the  company  the  whole  available  iorce  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  frequently,  with  two  sets  o^  hands,  the  work  has  continued 
day  and  night. 

For  safety,  comfort,  durability,  and  elegance  there  arc  no  cars  con- 
structed in  the  country  that  are  superior  to  those  manufactured  in  Omaha 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Kail  way  Company,  and  no  better  trairiis  pull  out  from 
any  station-house  than  from  theirs  for  the  overland  trip.  j.  be  cars  are  of 
uniform  size,  height,  and  color,  and  leave  little  to  be  desired  .a  acomplete 
railroad  train.  The  road  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  i  .c  men  who 
have  for  so  many  years  stood  at  thehead  of  the  locomotive  anil  i  ar  depart- 
ments. They  are  thorough  mechanics,  and  well  skilled  in  th.:  manufac- 
ture of  all  railroad  equipments. 

The  emigrant  cars  particularly  deserve  a  word  of  notice,  i  hey  axe 
constructed  so  as  to  be  not  only  comfortable  during  the  day,  but  :^  [  night 
they  are  excellent  sleeping  cars,  differing  from  the  ordinary  slee)  jg  ear 
only  in  the  lack  of  luxurious  furnishings  but  well  adapted  to  the  wsuits 
of  emigrants,  particularly  the  women  and  children,  in  their  long  journey, 
often  from  foreign  countries,  to  their  frontier  homes.  No  Qxtra  charge 
is  made  for  these  cars. 

LAIO)  DEPARTMENT. 


Without  going  into  a  detailed  report  of  the  land  operations  of  the 
company,  we  subjoin  the  following  statement  of  the  sales  of  land  since 
last  March.  Detoiled  reports  have  been  given  in  previous  reports,  and 
this  is  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  amount  sold  in  the  intervening 
time: 

Land  sales  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company ,  UnUm  Division, 


Months. 


March 

April 

Miy 

June 

•July 

Angnst . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 


5,186 
7,077 
8,873 
9.654 
8,854 
7,057 
8,447 
10.064 
10, 474 


Proceeds. 


$51, 019  77 
34,060  73 
50, 108  74 
48,234  n 
44.331  70 
35,713  « 
37,278  03 
48,754  16 
43,706  01 


These  sales,  it  will  be  seen,  cover  only  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  tiiey  aggregate,  disregarding  fractions  of  acres,* 75,692  acres  sold, 
for  which  was  charged  $373,199.15,  the  average  per  acre  being  $4.93. 

The  whole  issue  of  land-grant  bonds  amounted  to  $10,400,000.  Pres 
ident  Dillon,  in  his  report  for  1880  to  the  stockholders,  says:  "There 
}iave  been  canceled  of  these  bonds  $4,329,000.  The  land  contracts, 
cash  on  hand,  accrued  and  accruing  interest  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum 
to  retire  all  the  land-grant  bonds."  With  the  large  amount  received 
from  all  the  above  named  sources,  the  constant  sales,  and  the  veiy 
small  amount  of  "payments  forfeited,''  together  with  the  increased 
vtdue  of  land  along  the  line,  the  "cash  on  hand"  must  soon  be  sufficient 
to  retire  all  the  bonds,  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the  land-grants  in  the 
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po    ession  of  the  company  without  incumbrance,  and  add  greatly  to  its 
resources. 

IlOaGBATION  AND  EESOUECES. 

The  number  of  immigrants  that  are  coming  from  every  part  of  the 
world  to  people  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  is  very 
large.  They  come  not  only  from  the  older  States  in  great  numbers,  but 
from  every  part  of  Europe  and  from  Asia.  This  immigration  is  becom- 
ing so  marked,  that  it  is  attracting  the  attention  of  some  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  who  look  upon  it  vnth  great  concern,  and  they  strive 
to  throw  all  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  make  new 
homes  in  America.  But  the  tide  of  immigration  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  past  year  and  is  likely  to  for  years  to  come.  These  men 
claim  as  a  homestead  a  quarter  section  (160  acres)  of  public  land;  they 
pre-empt  another  quarter  section^  and  often  take  another  as  a  timber 
claim ;  or  if  they  have  money,  as  is  frequently  the  caAe  (now  much  more 
than  formerly),  they  buy  land  which  is  nearer  the  railroad  and  conse- 
quently more  valuable.  Others  come  as  miners,  laborers,  herders,  and 
for  various  positions  in  all  kinds  of  service.  «A11  these  men,  or  nearly 
all,  have  an  ambition  to  be  freeholders  of  land  in  some  form  and  make 
a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children.  These  constant  accessions 
are  fost  x)eopling  the  vast  country  west  of  the  Missouri — a  country  at 
least  1,200  miles  square,  with  capabilities  of  raising  all  the  products  of 
tiie  earth,  from  cotton  and  the  tropical  frtiits  in  the  South  to  the  finest 
wheat  and  vegetables  in  the  North. 

Timber  is  abundant  for  building  purposes;  mines  are  developed  of 
immense  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals. 
There  are  deposits  of  scida,  oil,  borax,  and  sulphur  that  are  practicaUy 
inexhaustible,  and  only  await  the  demand  to  supply  all  that  is  needed 
of  these  articles.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
of  the  best  quality,  and  many  of  them  blooded  animals,  are  being  raised 
for  the  markets;  and  with  all  these  inducements  it  is  not  strange  that 
so  large  aa  immigration  is  coming  to  people  these  vast  regions — too 
vast  and  varied  for  the  human  mind  to  contemplate. 

The  only  object  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  asking  for 
this  and  similar  reports  from  the  subsidized  companies  is  to  place  a 
safeguard  ietround  the  credit  and  money  it  has  advanced  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads;  and  the  only  question  of  importance,  aside 
from  the  judicious  operation  of  these  roads,  is,  will  the  money  advanced 
by  the  government  be  repaid  t 

At  one  time  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  but 
that  time  has  passed.  These  immense  resources  from  settlement,  and 
the  judicious  sending  out  of  branch  roads  to  control  this  trade,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  has  the  ability  to  settle  in 
full  all  just  claims  of  the  government  long  before  such  claims  are  due, 
giving  dollar  for  dollar,  with  interest,  for  all  indebtedness.  It  is«a  sig- 
nificant fact,  as  stated  in  the  president's  report  for  1880,  that  ^<  of  the 
total  earnings  of  the  company  from  transportation  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers during  the  year  1880  72  per  cent,  were  received  from  local  busi- 
ness." The  amount  of  local  business  has,  we  are  informed,  increased 
tiie  present  year,  showing  how  rapidly  the  country  is  becoming  settled, 
and  of  how  little  comparative  importance  the  through  freight  is  to  the 
company. 

It  is  stated  by  the  officers  of  the  road  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company  are  local  earnings, 
while  the  through  freight  at  the  commencement  of  the  business  of  tiie 
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road  r^resented  seventy  per  cent,  of  tibe  SBrplas  earnings.  TJus  show- 
ing proves  conclosively  that,  with  the  constant  increase  of  local  busi- 
ness from  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  oonntiy  and  from  the  branch 
roads,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  need  have  no  fears  of  competing 
throngh  lines  whOe  it  depends  upon  this  sooroe  of  income  for  only  10 
per  cent,  of  its  smrplos  etmiings,  and  this  percentage  constantly  dimin- 
ishing in  favor  of  loctd  earnings. 

FINANCE. 

The  government  directors  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  affei 
elaborate  report  of  the  condition  ci  the  finances  of  the  company.  This 
report  is  made  in  another  form  to  the  government,  by  an  a«dit<Nr  i^p- 
pointed  by  act  of  Congress.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  points  of 
differeoce  between  the  government  and  the  Union  Paei&e  Bailrmd  Com- 
pany are  understood  to  have  been  settled  by  the  ^^funding  bill"  of  May 
7, 1S78.  This  provides  that  the  company  shall  pay  to  the  government 
annually  $800,000,  in  addition  to  one-half  the  earnings,  on  govemm^t 
account,  or  a  sum  which,  added  to  such  hal^  would  equal  25  per  cent,  of 
net  earnings,  and  to  establish  a  sinkiug  fund  with  which  to  pay  at  ma- 
turity the  whole  indebtedness.  The  Hon.  ISidney  Dillon^  president  of 
the  road,  informs  the  government  directors  that  the  company  is  ccmiply- 
ing  in  every  material  particular  with  the  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  bill,  and  that  the  company  are  fidly  prepared  to  meet  at 
any  time  all  the  just  claims  of  the  government  for  its  credit  advanced  to 
the  road. 

MANAGEMENT. 

From  frequent  trips  over  the  road  made  by  some  of  the  government 
directors  both  officially  and  privately,  they  deem  it  but  just  to  say  that 
the  road  is^  in  their  opinion,  carefriUy  and  judiciously  msmaged,  and  that 
great  credit  is  due  to  the.  officers  in  charge  of  its  immediate  interests  for 
ttieir  constant  and  indefatigable  efforts  to  make  the  road  in  all  departments 
a  first-class  road,  equal  to  the  best  managed  roads  in  the  Bast,  and  th«r 
efforts  are  only  equaled  by  their  success ;  and  they  cannot  forbear  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  every  Amerioaa 
citizen  that  a  great  national  enterprise,  undertaken  with  so  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  with  so  many  predictions  of  failure  from  high  au- 
thority, and  with  so  much  at  stake  in  the  progress  and  welfiEire  of  the 
nation,  should  have  proved  so  complete  a  success,  both  financially  and 
in  opening  up  a  vast  country  hitl^rto  a  wildemjesS)  and  untting  in  a 
common  Inmd  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  more  thim 
three^  thousand  miles  apart,  with  the  fast  growing  settlements  of  the 
iHrairies  and  those  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

GEO.  W.  FEOST, 
A.  KOUNTZB, 
S.  TL  EVEBBTT, 
R  H.  BAKBB, 
Oovernmewt  Directors  Union  Fadfie  Bmikroad  Company. 
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Berry,  W.  H.,  Los  Ptnos  Agency,  Colora<lo,  annual  report  of 77 

Biggs,  Jonathan.  Coloratlo  River  Agency,  Arizona,  animal  report  of 59 

Birtlis  exceeded  deaths  among  Yankton' Sioux  by  20  per  cent,  past  year 119 

in  excess  of  deaths  among  Lower  BmI6  ^ioux * . .  _ 100 

among  Indians  on  Warm  Spring  Renei-vation  exceed  deaths  yast  year 210 

exceeded  deaths  over  40  per  cent,  among  Indians  of  Siletz  Reservation  past  year 205 

table  showing  number  of,  among  Indians 330, 367 

(See  Sanitary.) 

Blackfoet  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report'  of  John  Young 169 

Bloods  and  Piegans  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  consolidated  and  known  as  Piegans        169 

statistics  in  regard  to 338, 358 

suffer  from  hunger,  increased  appropriation  for,  needed 10,11 

Blackstone,  H.,  railroad  engineer,  annual  report  of 426-445 

Board  of  Visitors  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.    (See  Government  Hospital,  dec.) 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  a<ldress  of  members  of 370 

Bois  FoHe  Reservation,  Minnesota,  Chippewas  on,  making  fair  progress 240 

Bonds  sold  and  redeemed 299 

IJnited  States,  interest  collected  on 804 

Bordeau,  John,  chief  herder  of  Rosebud  Agency,  murdered  by  white  desperadoes  in  Nebraska.  112 
Botanical  Garden.    (See  Architect,  Sec.) 

Bowman,  £.  H.,  Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 145 

Breaking.    (See  Land  broken . ) 

Brick-making  on  Santee  Reservation,  Nebraska,  with  Indian  labor 185 

British  half-breeds  should  be  relegated  to  their  own  country 176 

Brosios,  Augustus,  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 181 

70  SI 
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Boffalo,  heretofore  one-lhlrd  of  antMiivUnce  of  Fort  Peck  Indiiui..  no  louger  their  rwourcB. . . .         IIB 
BoUdlDga,  carmk,  tic,,  rrected  pnat  year  %t  San  Carlo*  Agvncj-,  Ariioii-  **  '" 

It  Yankton  Agency,  old,  n— ' -■-'— 


;  Crow  Creek  Agenoy  rtoon.traptod  and  almort  flnl»hod » 

.  illls,  Ac.  In  gooa  condition  on  DotU'i  Lake  Kewrratian,  DakoI> >3 

and  pro|iertr  At  ROBsbad  Agency  lu  latiaractory  eondltlon 110 

aCLemfal  Asoncy  about  a>  dilapidated  ucui  M 1Z3 

at  NbvuJo  Agency  In  wretched  mndlHon «7 

for  all  drpHifnientii  of  work  at  CnrlWe  training  ncliool S47 

for  agenoy  use  at  UtQatllla  Ageney  dOapldateduid  imlDbabllable HO 

fat  police  and  gaardhoiuieneediHlatKeTada  Agency IW 

■t  PoDoa  Agency  ample  for  all  pnrpaeee  uidln  good  condition —  Itl 

Achvol,  na]bljerof»  eroded  and  needed .,......,  3A 


iw,  rsquimd  ■(  Meecalero  Agenoy  if  Meeoalen  Apachea 

'"-- Ageticy  BnUdlngaand  fl 

e  cUld  attempted  bef  —  ' 


Bmlal  of  Pa*nee  cUld  attempteSbefore  life  wi 

~     "  j  Kiver  Railroad  Ccmpa_, 

le  of  iHDda  gnnled  by  Congreai 


Inrllugtoii  and  MiiwoDrJ  Siver  Railroad  Company,  in  Nebrai^dMOrlptionitfTaiiteoi 


WftIM 

ohway,  fto WO 

„..,.. Sil,tM 

PMiy,  deaorlptkHi  of  rante  of  nxd  of.  and  character  and 

..'y////.y.///.y/.  y////.y/////.y/.''."'y.'." '''.'.''."''.'.'.''.  3u,aa 

90)  on  Kiowa,  RcgerrMloD,  Jto.,  >uiiiib1  report  of  ■■ ., 143 

utiniaDlR.  H.  Pntt,  United  (ttatM  Army,  in  cianB US 

prejndiceor  Roeebnd  Indlaan  againiit.  owing  to  deathn  of  dtUdren  ...  Ill 

gndndeaftoni.  >tBndlug  of  on  n't nm  to  their  people tM.iSLH^ 

tvport  of  coniiDiCtec  laaking  HrHt  annnaleiamlnMlan,  hdd  JnnelS,  18gl.         W 

■tnllHtiea  in  ruganl  (o 3t8 

ISa  Tmlning  Sohoolii.) 
Cannlchael,  Uonalii.  ut  proTidlnE  for  payment  of  bis  clainu  uialuitElowaaandComancbee..         2fT 

CMc»deIndiani..r!tatiBtloa  in  regard  to... 7? 3*2,800 

Caalor,  Benjamin  (i.,  New  York  Agency.  Now  Tork.annnal  report  of. IM 

Catholic  Chiircli  lias  charge  of  miwiionarj*  workon  Devi) ■«  Luke  Bewrvat Ion,  Dakota BS 

Catholic  fathora  only  nilwlonarloe  among  MlMlon  Indiana  of  Califimila 73 

Cattle  and  wBBDni  tuned  RoavbndSioni  In  lieu  of  beef. • 110 

78yokeof,  iMUedtoClinyeuneKlverlndiann 82 

(Su  Stock  Caltlo.l 

Caynaea  ewo  large  herds  and  are  aelfauppotting 808 

Blal let l(v.  In  regard  to 3M.ail2 

SSi      

Cenana,  i'inth, __ 

Ceoana  of  Wtnnebagnea,  Sar  and  Foi.  Ilc,  taken  preliminary  topayment  of  annnitlea. 

ofTuleRLTerRHerratloii.  inin^ianR  living  in  |>enuaneuthoniea 

of  Ronnd  Valley  R«*r»«tlou.  T.025  Indiana 

DfMlaidaiilndianaarCBUfoniiH.ditticnltiea  of  taking *. 

of  ColTllloRoeerTe,  ■WBahlDgtonTcnilory.  aunpended  for  want  of  ftinda 

ehowa  a  popnlntlon  of  1,038  Indiana  at  !<hoahane  Agency.  Wyoming 

of  Pnebloa  of  New  Mexico,  ahowa  IS  Tillngea  and  0,000  Ini"--- 


ir  RapidA  and  UiAaouri  Biver  Railroad  a 


of  SUeti  BttMrre,  Otegon,  difficulty  attending  i  approximate  population  OMI. 
le  Agency,  difflonltv  of  obtaining 

if  Flathead  Indiana,  cenanaof  Indiana  generally  givoa  erroneoua  impreulona 1T4, 17S 


of  Uaofcliue  Agency,  diflonltv  ol 

of  Fialbead  Indiana,  cenana  of  In „ ^  _. ^ - 

of  Indiana  of  Pnyallnp  Ageni-y,  difference  In  thafof  ima  and  1880  exi^ained  bv  table..  lOi,  TO 


id  Indiana,  cenaaa  of  ^iana  gener^ly  givoa  erroneoua  impreulona 

■  of  Pnyallnp  Ageni-j,  difference  In  thafof  1B78  and  1880  exi^ained  bj  tab 

...       .1  of  Qninalelt  Agency,  discrepancy  between  thiaand  laat  year,  and  why 

of  Standing  Rock  Indiana  abowa  total  of  a,fc« , ll^US 

ConaoB,  Tenth,  amount  paid  to  enunieratom  under 721 

apporUoumentof  Repnwntallvea  among  the  State*  under,  ntloe  of,  lEO OTO-OM 

compendium  nf  memtiera  of  Congreea  unSer  different  nlioa,  Ac.  uniler 70»-T01 

daily  eaniinga  of  ennmeratore  under 731.724 

detlciency  of  appreprlallona  tor,  amonnt  neceaear;  to  anpply 


..  Bff?-0?« 


tliona  under,  aggregi 


by  Slates,  4o 7M 

v^-peteapilBof Til 

under,  dally  eomlnga  of lH.T^t 

tola]  number  of. ; 721.734 

aipeneeaof en 

number  of  davanf  field  work  in  enrh  anperviMir'a  dlatrlct  under 721 

Inbabitante  per  Kepmtentatlve  under,  ^rraBged  by  rank.. ..__.. 707 

States 70S 

nnwDbetaorCnngrraM.  Ac.. under,  by  the  old  and  the  new  method....         TIB 

populationofUniledSIatea,  by  Slatea,  under tU 

Bmerinlondent  of,  repon  of Me-T2a 

CaDbnlBrancblTnion  Pacific  CmiipBny,affitira  of 413,  *S8 

deacriplion  of  route  of  road  of,  and  character  and    • 
TBlne  of  Unda  granted  by  Congreaa  to HO 
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Central  Branch  Union  Paciflo  Railroad  required  by  law  to  transport  for  goTemment,  maila, 

troops,  &.C 468 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  v*.  The  United  States,  decision  of  United  States 

Court  of  Claims  in  case  of , 005 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  condition  of 435,580 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  affiidrB  of...: 408,468,580 

amount,  &c.,  of  United  States  subsidy  to 408 

assets  of 409 

description  of  route  of  road  of,  and  character  ai^  value  of 

lands  granted  by  Congress  to 579 

earnings  of 409,028,629.660 

expenses  of 409,628,629,660 

lialillities  of 408 

required  by  law  to  transport  for  government,  mails,  troops, 

sinking  fimd  oi  io.... '.. '.','.'.'.'.'..'.'......'..  568-568 

transportation  service  of. 410 

Central  Pacific  Railroad,  condition  of 432 

(Oregon  Branch)  a  public  his^way.  &c 488 

Central  Superintendency.  deficiency  in  apiwopriation  for  Indians  in 11 

Chasta  Costas,  statistics  in  regard  to 342,862 

Chehalis  Indians,  statistics  in  resard  to ^ 344, 362 

progress  made  Dy 224 

Chemehnevis  and  Mohaves  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  condition  of 60 

statistics  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Cherokees,  statistics  in  regard  to 338,342,354,360 

have  civilized  government  on  plan  of  States 161 

Eastern,  encroachments  on  lands  of 52 

removal  of  portion  of,  to  Indian  Territory 52,58 

Cherry,  Lieutenant  Samuel,  U.  S.  A.,  murdered  whUe  in  pursuit  of  murderers  of  an  Indian ;         112 

Chetcoes,  statistioe  in  regard  to *. 342,362 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Leonard  Love 82 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  uncertainty  of  permanence  of.  See 128 

Agency,  Indian  Territory,  tenth  annual  report  of  John  D.  Miles 124 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Inoian  Territory,  industrious  and  energetic  and  anxious  to  support 

themselves 49, 125 

act  making  deficiency  appropriations  for  support  of 287 

statistics  m  regard  to 336, 352 

Nortliem^  roraainder  of,  in  Indian  Territoiy  should  be  removed  to  Dakota 41, 102 

Little  Chiefs  baud  of,  removed  from  Indian  Territory  to  Dakota 41, 125 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiuc y  Railroad  a  public  highway,  &c .  489 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroaa  a  public  highway,  Sec 489, 490 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  I'aul  Railroad  Company,  comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of.         663 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  lUiilroad  a  public  highway,  Sec 489 

condition  of 436 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of. . .         662 
(^9m  Grinnell,  See.) 

Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railroad  a  public  highway,  Sec 489, 490 

Chickasaws  belonging  to  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  civilized,  and  have  government  on 

plan  of  States 161 

statist  ics  in  regard  to 338, 354 

Chieftainship  obstacle  to  eivilization  of  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency ,- 117, 118 

detrimental,  and  efforts  to  break  it  up  by  Mission  agent,  California 72 

system  rapidly  disappearing  on  Pine  Ridee  Reserve 107 

no  longer  the  blind  following  and  subjection  to,  among  Kiowas,  Sui 136 

trouble  regarding,  on  We8t«m  Shoshone  Reservation,  i^evada 191 

and  medicine  men  drawbacks  to  civilization  of  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory  ...         149 
(See  Tribal  rehitions.) 

Chippewas  of  Michigan  peaceful,  industrious,  and  scattered  over  wide  extent  of  territory 167, 168 

of  Minnesota,  report  of  agent  concerning 168 

and  Munsees  hold  their  reservation  by  certificate  title 164 

of  La  Pointe  Agency,  report  of  affent  concerning 238 

Turtle  Mountain  baud  of,  title  o^  to  labds  in  Dakota  should  be  determined 40 

stetistics  in  reKanl to 338,346,356,858,364 

Chlricahua  Apaches  are  frightened  away  from  reserve * 7 

Choctaws,  statistics  in  regard  to 338, 354 

belonging  to  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  civilized  and  tiave  government  on  plan 

of  States 161 

claim  of,  against  United  States  to  be  tried  in  Court  of  Claims 290 

Christian  Indians.    {See  ('hippewas  and  Munsees.) 

(Christmas  dinner  at  l>oarding-Hcliool,  Silotz  Agency,  toparents  and  relatives  of  pupils 207 

Chqrch  buildings,  table  showing  number  of,  at  Indian  agencies 330 

Churches,  five  on  Sisseton  Reserve,  with  membership  of  407  Indians 114 

Cimarron  and  Jic^irilla  Apaches  of  New  Mexico,  great  Jealousy  and  dislike  between 193 

Apaches  returned  to  their  old  home  in  vicinity  of  Cuuarron.. 199 

Citizenship,  Peorias  and  Mianiies  ready  for 154 

claimed  by  OMawas  of  Qnapaw  Agency 154 

should  have  been  enjoyed  by  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agency  years  ago 237 

urged  for  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agency 238, 239 

Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  have  enjoyed,  for  some  years 164 

Citizens*  dress,  all  wear,  on  Warm  Springs  Reserve,  Oregon 211 

adopted  quite  generally  among  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 60 

worn  by  few  Sac  &  Fox  of  Indian  Territory ;  breech-cloth  and  blankete  preferred .         158 
universally  worn  by  Santee  and  Flandreau  Sioux,  and  dances  and  painte  aban* 

doned 184 

worn  entirely  bv  Hoopa  Vallev  Indians.  California 09 

worn  by  three-fourths  Crow  Creek  Indians 87 
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Citizens'  dress  adopted  entirely  by  men  and  women  on  Tale  River  Beservation,  California 77 

few  among  Flathead  Indians  do  not  wear 175 

adopted  by  Sisseton  Sioux 114 

worn  by  Mission  Indiltns  of  California 72 

not  generally  worn  by  Oeages  of  Indian  Territory ^ 144 

*<  Civilised  tribes"  in  Indian  Territory,  report  of  agent  oonoeming 161 

Indiima  of  Qnapaw  can  be  oonsidered,  and  not  retrograding 153 

CiviliKation  of  Peorias  ana  Miamies  indicated  by  good  houses  and  farms 153, 154 

Clackamas,  statistics  in  regard  to 342. 360 

Claims  against  certain  tribes,  actprovidingfor  payment  of 287,291 

Clark,  Edward,  Architectof  the  Capitol,  annual  report  of 821-833 

Cliif-dwellers,  tiieir  dwellings  still  Ime  walls  of  Cafion  de  Chelle,  New  Mexico 195 

Climate  of  Dakota,  remarkstble  range  of  temperature  reported  by  Agent  Parkhurst 97, 98 

Climatic  conditions  of  Dakota 104 

Coal  deposits,  valuable,  discovered  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  and  location  of,  by  whites 68 

Coahuillas,  statistios  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Coahuilla  Indians,  Mission  Reservation,  California,  condition  of 71 

CoBur  d'AlAne  Reserve,  report  of  farming  operations  on 217,219 

CcBur  d' Alines,  statistics  m  regard  to 344, 362 

unaided  by  government,  far  in  advance  of  other  tribes  of  Colville  Reserve. 217 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Jonathan  Biggs SO 

ColviUes,  statistics  in  regard  to 344, 362 

Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  John  A.  Simms 216 

reports  of  farming  operations  on 217, 218 

Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  executive  order  enlarging 318 

survey  of,  ver>'  desirable 217, 218 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  annual  report  of  president  of 883-896 

blind  in  the,  education  of 898,899 

casnaltiesin 886 

college  facultjf^  of 883 

domestic  department  of,  oflScers  of 883 

estimates  or  the,  for  next  year 887 

expenditures  of  the 896, 897 

faculty  of  primary  department  of 883 

Garfield,  James  A.,  a  patron  of,  Sec 888 

g\'ninasium  building  of  the,  completion  of 895 

health  of  the 885 

instruction  in  the,  courses  of,  &c 892 

lectures  at  the 893 

officers  of  the 883 

,  deaths  of 887 

presentation  day  at,  exei-cises  of  the,  &c 893 

receipts  of  the 806, 897 

regulations  for  the  government  of  college  of,  Sec .         900 
students  and  pupils  in  the  college  of  the,  cata- 
logue of 899 

Comanches,  act  making  doflcieucy  appropriations  for  support  of,  and  to  pay  claims  against ^7, 291 

report  of  agent  coucemmg .,. . .  135 

statistics  in  regard  to 336, 353 

deficiency  in  approi)riation  for 11 

advancement  in  civilization  of 49 

Commissioner  of  Railroads,  annual  report  of 395-425 

personnel  of  office  of,  &c 424 

recommendations  of 423 

Commissioners,  Indian,  Board  of,  addresses  of 370 

Commission  to  arrange  with  Crow  Indians  for  right  of  way  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway 172 

Congress,  representation  in,  distribution  of,  under  Tenth  Census *. .* 666, 6fH),  720 

Cooke,  Henry  D.,  death  of,  &c 851, 857 

Cook,  John,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report,  of 108 

Coos,  statistics  in  regard  to 342. 362 

Coquilles,  statistics  in  regard  to. .  ^ 342, 360, 362 

Com,  on  Pawnee  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  most  assured  crop,  quick-maturing  variety 145 

Comoyer,  N.  A.,  relieved  as  farmer  in  charge  of  UmAtilla  Agency,  August  1,  1880 207 

Court-house.    (See  Architect,  &.c.) 

Court,  with  criminal  jurisdiction  only,  should  be  established  in  Indian  Territory 47,  48, 157, 162 

United  States,  for  western  district  of  Arkansas,  its  jurisdiction  over  crimes  in  Indian 

Territory,  &c 161 

Court-martial  trials  for  offenses  and  infi-actions  of  discipline  by  Carlisle  training-school  pupils.  246 

Concows,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Covington,  J.  A.,  farmer  and  chief  of  police  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of 134. 135 

Cow  Creek  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 342. 360 

Cowlitz  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 344,  ^ 

Creeks,  appropriation  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  Tallahassee  Mission 280 

statistics  in  regard  to - 338, 354 

Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  purchase  lands  of,  occupied  by  Seminoles 45 

civifized,  and  have  government  on  plan  of  States 161 

Crimes  about  ceased  on  S&o  and  Fox  Reservations,  Indian  Territory,  since  breaking  ap  of 

whisky  traffic 161 

and  offenses,  none  of  a  serious  nature  on  Quapaw  Reservation  past  year 157 

on  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana,  of  rare  occurrence •. 174 

and  disturbances,  none  past  year  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 103 

and  offenses  punishable  at  law,  nOnepast  year  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation.  Dakota ...  90 

and  offenses  rare  among  Los  Pinos  Utes 80 

and  offenses  few  among  Cheyenne  River  Indians 81 

none  of  a  serious  character  among  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency  past  year 239 

none  of  any  magnitude  past  year  by  White  Earth  Agency  Indians 168 

and  offenses,  but  two  cases  of  latter  on  Lower  Brul6  Reservation,  Dakota 90 
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Crimea,  certain,  among  Indians  shoold  be  pnniBhed  by  confinement  upon  a  penal  reservation. .  16 

Crissey,  Charles,  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  .*. 113 

Critomow,  J.  J.,  Uintah  Val^y  Agency,  Utah,  annnal  reportof 213 

Crops  in  Indian  Territory,  liability  of,  to  be  destroyed  by  drought 46, 47 

best  adapted  to  Fort  Belknap  Reserve 177 

all  destroyed  bv  drought  ana  hot  winds  on  Ponoa  Beservation,  Indian  Territory 150 

on  Fort  Peck  Reservation  abundant 179 

greatly  injured  by  intense  heat  on  FortBerthold  Reservation 94 

m  excess  of  previous  years  on  Devil's  Lake  Beservation,  DidLota 91 

most  likely  to  pay  for  cultivating  on  Pawnee  Beserve 145 

no  failure  in,  for  past  three  years  on  Fort  Belknap  Beservation 177 

£sir  average  yiela  of,  on  Blackfeet  Beserve,  Montana 170 

almost  total  failure  of,  on  Bosebud  Beserve 110 

large,  raised  by  Umatillas  by  cultivation  of  4,000  acres 208 

at  Yakama  Agency,  on  account  of  great  loss  of  stock  last  winter,  poor 232 

on  Silets  Beserve,  Oregon,  large  increase  in 204 

good  and  abundant  on  Pima  Beservation,  Arisona 03 

raised  by  Moquis  Pueblos 62 

of  Navfljoes  washed  away  by  floods;  peach  crop  bountifhl 105 

of  Otoes,  severe  winter  told  neavily  on 163 

surest  on  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Beservations,  com,  oats,  and  other  grain,  but  not  wheat .  187 

raised  by  Indians  of  Foat  HallAgency 124 

almost  entire  failure  of,  on  Osage  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  ftom  drought. . .  .* 144 

unusually  heavy  on  ISez  Perc4  Reserve,  Idaho,  large  quantity  or  sold  by  Indians 123, 124 

entire  fauure  of,  on  Kiowa,  dec.,  Reserve,  Indian  Traritory,  from  long-continned  drought.  187 

of  Sac  and  Fox  of  Indian  Territory,  almost  total  fidluro,  owing  to  drought  and  heat ....  160 

raised  by  Indians,  table  showing 9,350 

(See  Fanning  and  Agriculture.) 

Crows,  statistics  in  regard  to 338,858 

cede  lands  needed  by  Northern  Padflc  Railroad 21,22 

new  interest  of  in  nmning  and  house  building 18 

agreement  of,  for  cession  of  portion  of  reserve  should  be  ratified  by  Congress 50, 51 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  annual  roport  of  A.  R.  Keller 171 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  roport  of  Wm.  £.  Dougherty,  captain,  U.  S.  Army,  acting 

agent ..• 84 

Cu^Head  band  of  Sioux  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota 91 

Cyclone  at  Quapaw  Agency,  and  destructive  eiroots  of 156 

D. 

Dakota,  annnal  report  of  governor  of 939-984 

.    agricultural  resources  of,  &c 940 

assessment  rolls  of 960 

boundaries  of,  dtc 939 

cereal  productions  of 943 

climate  of,  &c : 97,98,104,947 

disastrous  floods  of  1881  in,  Slc 948-962 

division  and  admission  of,  to  statehood,  &c 964 

fruit  culturo  in ; 946 

health  of,  &c 952 

irrigation  of 946 

legUlature  of,  acts  of,  of  donbtfol  propriety,  which  became  laws  by  the  three  days' 

limitation  without  govemor's  sanction,  dec 979 

injurious,  hasty,  and  unwarranted  acts  of,  &c 965-978 

mineral  resources  of 946 

population  of,  increase  of,  dtc 968 

public  school  system  of,  dc^o 952-957 

rainfall  in.  Dr.  Morris's  table  of 947 

sad  financial  condition  of  many  counties  ot  &c 965, 966 

school  lands  of,  hasty  and  unwise  legislation  in  regard  to,  &c 957 

travel  and  transportation  in,  facilities  for,  &c 863 

valuation  of  property  in,  Ac 960 

vetoM  of  governor  of,  and  action  of  legislaturo  thereon,  Sec 967-978 

wealth  and  resources  of 959 

wheat  belt  of,  Sec 941 

Dances  disappearing  among  the  Lower  Brul6  Sioux ^  101 

savage  observances,  feasts,  dtc.,  constitute  the  only  religion  of  the  Pawnees 148, 149 

and  other  superstitious  practices  abandoned  by  Santee  and  Flandreau  Sioux  of  Nebraska.         184 
to  regulate  weather,  and  drive  away  sickness,  still  kept  up  by  some  Indians  of  Quapaw 

Agency 154 

grass  lodge,  still  practiced  among  Crow  Creek  Indians 87, 88 

and  irames  among  Osages  of  Indian  Territory • 1*3 

Davenport,  George  L.,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Tama  County,  Iowa,  third  annnal  report  of 163 

Deaths  exceeded  by  births  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  DakoU «3 

exceeding  births  amon^  Standing  Rock  Indians yg 

table  showing  number  of,  among  Indians **'»  **" 

^  (iSes  Sanitarv  and  Births.)  .^  ^,. 

Decision  of  Court  of  CUdms  of  United  States  affecting  railroad  companies 602-614 

.^^  Supreme  Court  of  United  States  affecting  railroad  companies **?T^i 

Deficiency  in  appropriations  for  telegraphing  and  transportation lit  J* 

schools 1" 

^,  Sioux  and  BUckfeet  and  other  Indian  tribes ««i\ll 

Delawares,  statistics  in  regard  to ^*^?fS 

Delegations,  visltsof,  to  Washington,  bad  effects  of,  on  their  people 118 

Denominations.    (See  Religiops.)  , 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  located  on  Southern  Ute  Reservation  without  "amicable  ar- 

i«ogement"  with  Indians ^' 
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Denver  Pacific  Kailroad.  act  of  March  3,  1869,  relating  to 515 

Depredation  claims,  act  providing  for  pay  of  certain 887 

Depredations  by  white  settlers  on  property  of  Indians  of  Great  Nemaha  Agency 181 

on  stock  of  Kiowas  by  wnite  horse-thieves 139 

by  r^ne^de  Pah  Ut€» 78 

of  GroB  Ventres  on  stock  herds  of  settlers  in  Jndith  Connty,  Montana 176 

by  Mescalero  Apaches,  but  one  instance  of,  past  year IM 

committed  by  Mescalero  Apaches,  white  oaOaws  participate  in 3, 4 

"remnant  of  Victoria's  band  " 5 

by  Chiricahna  Apaches  in  their  flight  firom  San  Carlos 7 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annnalreportof  James  McLaughlin 01 

Diegenes,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 850 

Indians,  Mission  Keservation,  California,  condition  of 71 

Discipline,  how  enforced  by  superintendent  of  Carlisle  traiuiug  school 246 

Diseaises  prevalent  among  Yankton  Sioox  iMMt  year,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  consumption,  and 

sorofnlous IW 

afflicting  Standing  Bock  Indians 118 

scrofulous,  prevafent  amcmg  Hoopa  Valley  Indians,  California 70 

the  principal  amongFlatheads 174 

principally  affecting  Indians  oiBlackfeet  Reservation,  past  year,  species  of  diphtheria  170 

ven^:^  and  syphilitic,  rare  among  Los  Pinos  Utes 80 

chief  curse  of  Pima  Indians 64 

(See  Sanitary.) 

Dodd,  Brown  A  Co.,  act  providing  for  payment  of  claims  of 291 

Donations  in  cash  in  aid  of  Carlisle  traming  school  past  year,  $6J81.21 247 

**Don't-Know-How,"  speech  of  on  return  of  his  daughter  from  Hampton 256 

Dougherty,  Wm.  JS.,  captain,  U.  S.  A.,  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  acting  agent,  annual  re- 
port of 84 

Dress,  semi-civilised,  among  Navajoes  and  fairly  adapted  to  their  resources  and  climate 196 

(See  Citizen's  dress.) 

Drought,  destruction  of  crops  in  Indian  Territory  caused  by 46 

destroyed  all  crops  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  and  Kiowa  and  Ponca  Reservations.  125, 137, 150 

seriously  affected  crops  ofnve  civilized  tribes  of  tJnion  Agency 163 

(See  Fanning.) 
Drunkenness.    (See  Intomperance,  Liquor,  and  Whisky.) 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Kailroad  a  public  highway,  Ac •  489 

Dudley,  W.  W.,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  annual  report  of 729-730 

Duel,  fatal,  between  two  San  Carlos  chiefs 68,60 

Durfee,  W.  R.,  La  Points  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 238 

D* Wamish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 346, 362 

Dyer,  D.  B.,  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 15(2,153 

E. 

Bastman,  Galen,  Navi^o  Agency.  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 195 

Bduoation,  efficient  progress  in,  on  Yankton  Reserve,  only  throu^^  boarding  schools 119 

prejudices  against,  to  be  overcome  among  Tule  River  Indians,  Colorado 76 

of  uidian  chfldren,  the  great  lever  of  progress  for  the  Indian  race 60 

incredible  progress  in,  by  children  at  Colorado  River  Agency 61 

Pima  Indians  thoroughly  interested  in,  and  recommendations 68,61 

through  medium  of  Indian  tongue  on  Lower  Brul6  Reserve 99, 100 

no  permanent  good  except  through  removing  children  from  influence  of  parents ...  131 

Inaian,  table  o?  statistics  inregudto 830 

compulsory,  recommended  by  Osage  agent .- 145 

facilities  on  Pawnee  Reserve  inadequate ;  but  one  boarding  school,  and  treaty  pro- 
vides for  two 14T 

rapid  strides  in,  by  Hoopa  Vidley  Indians,  California,  past  year 70 

Sac  and  Fox.  Indian  Territory,  very  indifferent  to 158, 159 

of  one  girl  of  more  value  than  a  dozen  Indian  boys 148 

of  Indian  girls  at  Carlisle  training  school  in  everything  usefiil  caroitilly  attended  to.  346, 24T 

Indian,  appropriations  for,  inadeauate 10,11,29 

treaty,  provisions  for,  tmrnlfllled 30, 348 

work  accomplished  in,  during  the  year 25 

interest  of  five  civilized  tiibes  in 47, 48 

(See  Schools.) 

Educational  progress  at  Yakama  Agency  source  of  pride  to  agent 233 

fisMuities  inadequate  at  San  Caiios  Agency 66 

facilities  abundant  on  Omaha  and  Wmnebago  Reservation,  Nebraska ;  compulsory 

system  urged 187, 181 

facilities  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservations  not  adequate  for  25  per  cent,  of 

children  of  school  age 127 

expenses  of  two  young  Indians  as  missionaries  borne  by  a  lady  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.  140 

Bdwards,  Arthur,  Omaha  ana  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  second  annual  report  of I8T 

Bells,  Edwin,  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Wasninnon  Territory,  annual  report  of 229 

Ejectments  of  Mission  Indians  from  lands  chimed  under  Spanish  grants 71,73 

£mploy6sin  Indian  service,  table  showing  amount  paid  for  salves  to 311 

of  S'Eokomish  Agency  all  Indums,  former  apprentices 231 

at  Navajo  Agency  should  all  be  married  men,  and  why 197 

skilled,  larger  force  of,  to  oversee  and  teach  Indians  at  Ponca  Agency,  required. ....  ISl 

at  Indian  agencies,  the  kind  of  men  they  should  be 89 

Indian,  surotltuted  for  white  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  when  practicable. .  IW 
English  language  generally  understood  by  Omahas  and  Winnebagc^  but  averaon  to  talk- 

ingit • 196 

marked  progress  in,  among  children  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserve 121 

spoken  understandingly  m  less  than  3  months  by  Spokane  pupils,  at  Forest 

Grove  School S5B 

must  be  leuned  by  Indians 8. 142 
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Stakmnrs,  statistics  in  regard  to 346,382 

Xuchres,  statistics  in  regiutl  to 342, 382 

£xectttiye  orders  affecting  Indian  Reservations 818 

cutting  off  buffalo  range  of  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  effects  of 178 

Bxpenditures  at  Indian  agencies  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  table  showing 311 

of  appropr&tiouB  for  1880  and  1881,  how  made...: 8,318-319 

F. 

Factions  one  drawback  to  progress  of  Green  Bay  Indians ;  citizenship  would  do  away  with 237 

Factional  troubles  among  Mexican  Kickapoos  greatlv  retard  their  aaTanoement 108 

Farm,  agency,  on  Fprt  Peck  Reservation.  Monwoa,  115  acres,  and  productions  fh>m 179 

on  Pawnee  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  chiefly  valuable  as  an  agricultural 

manual-labor  school 146 

at  Cheyenne  River  Agencv,  recommendations  regarding 88 

Farms,  more  than  200,  on  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon,  with  houses,  biunis,  granaries,  &o.,  owned 

by  Indians 204 

allotted  to  and  cultivated  by  Yanktonnais  and  Assinna^oines  of  Fort  Peck  Agency. ...  179 

Farming  by  Indians,  table  showing  results  of 350 

on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  owing  to  sood  season,  shows  promising  results 177 

and  productions  from,  on  Western  ShoMone  Reservation,  encouraging  showing 191 

by  Grand  Ronde  Indians  of  Oregon,  on  individual  allotments 201 

operations  on  ColviUe  and  Cceur  d' A16ne  Reservations,  reports  of. 217, 218, 219 

and  stock-raising,  Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  largely  and  proflttably  engaged  in 236 

on  Warm  SpringsReserve,  Oregon,  fine  showing  I^m 212 

main  support  ofPuyallup  Indians,  crops  abundant , 228 

at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  results  of 188,189 

by  bands,  or  in  conmion,  a  mistake 146 

at  Round  Valley  necessarily  carried  on  on  communal  system 74 

21  Indian  fkmilles  engaged  in,  on  Lemhi  Reservation,  Idaho 122 

and  productions  by  In  ex  Percys  of  Idaho,  20  per  cent,  increase  over  last  year 128, 124 

operations  on  Standing  Rock  ReserA'ation  retarded  by  storms  and  hot  wmds 116 

operations  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservations  paraJyzed  by  drought 125, 126 

in  severalty  on  Pawnee  Reserve^  Indian  Territory,  methods  of  agent  to  get  Indiuis  to.  146 

lands  cultivated  on  Devil^s  Lake  Reservation,  Dakota,  1,000  acres 91 

waste  of  time  and  money  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  on  account  of  unfavorable  ell* 

matic  conditions ,.  104 

on  Lower  Brul6  Reserve,  discouragements  att^idlng 97 

land,  acreage  increased  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 94 

among  Mission  Indians  of  California  curled  on  only  by  thrift  and  economy 71 

operanons  very  successftil  on  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Dakota 82 

punposes,  small  portion  of  Tule  River  Reserve  fit  for 76 

on  Yankton  Reservation  backward,  on  account  of  flooding  Missouri  bottoms 119 

operations  on  San  Carlos  Reservation^greatly  increased  acreage  and  crops 65, 66 

in  severalty  among  Indians  of  Hoopa  Valley,  California 70 

among  tribes  of  Pottawatomie  Agency,  encouraging  exhibit  of 66 

{See  Agriculture  and  Crops.) 

Fay,  R.  H.,  Umatilla  Agency.  Oregon,  annual  report  of 207 

Fraiales  largely  exceed  male  Nes  Percys  in  Indian  Territory,  widows  of  those  who  fell  in  the 

war 168 

Fiaheries  of  Neah  Bay  Indians,  source  of  wealth 219, 220 

most  important  industry  of  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency,  but  protection  needed 190 

yield  one-third  subsistence  to  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  of  California 70 

Five  civilized  tribes,  statistics  of  crops  raised  and  stock  owned  by 9 

report  of  agent  concerning 161 

oflndian  Territory,  interest  of,  in  education 48 

Flandreau  Sioux  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  have  homesteads  of  160  acres  each 186 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  Peter  Ronan 173 

Reservation,  valleys  of,  cut  into  farms,  with  snug  houses,  schools,  and  ohurohes 178 

Flatheads,  statistics  in  regard  to 338,358 

Floods,  disastrous  effects  of,  on  San  Carlos  Reserve,  Arisona 66 

destroy  property  and  carry  away  timber  and  logs  on  Yankton  Reserve 190 

destmction  caused  by,  on  Santee  Reserve 185 

of  Iowa  River  destroyed  all  crops  of  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  causing  great  suffering. ...  163 

on  Fort  Peck  Reserve,  destmction  of  game  caused  by 180 

on  Lower  Brul6  Reserve,  Dakota 95 

washed  away  great  portions  of  crops  of  Nav%{oes  this  year 196 

** Florida  prisoners^'  returned  to  Cheyenne  and  ArajMUio  Agency,  their  excellent  conduct 

and  example 127 

Flour  made  firom  oak  and  acorn  nuts 70 

Flour  mill  and  elevator,  new  one  urgently  needed  at  Yankton  Agency 120 

Forage  raised  successfully  on  Pawnee  Reserve,  from  millet  and  Hungarian  grass  seed  ..••....  146 

FordTS.  Calvert,  inspector  of  gas  anA  meters,  annual  report  of 908-909 

Forest  Grove  training  school,  Oregon,  statistics  concemins 846 

annual  report  of  Lieutenant  M.  C.  Wilkinson,  United 

tMates  Army,  in  charge  of 356 

permanent  improvements  made  by  pupils  at 256 

Fond  dn  Lao  Reservation,  Minnesota,  Indians  on,  have  no  aUotmenta  and  nukke  little  prog- 
ress   238 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  W.  L.  Lincoln 175 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  repNort  of  Jacob  Kauflknan 98 

Fort  Gibson  Mililary  Reservation  a  suitable  location  for  a  penal  reservation  for  Indians 16 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  agreement  of  Sboshones  and  Buinacks  for  cession  of  portion  of,  should  be 

ratified  by  Congress 50 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  E.  A.  Stone 121 

Fort  Peck  Reserve,  Executive  order  dimimshing,  cuts  off  bnflCalo  range— eerioos  depriva- 
tion   178 

Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  N.  8.  Porter 178 
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Fort  Yfttes,  deatroction  of  timber  belooging  to  Indiaiui  by  militAry  post  at 33 

increaM  of  Standins  Rock  police  would  do  away  with  necessity  for  ganison  at —  117 

rteedmen  in  Choctaw  and  Chicsasaw  iTations,  status  of,  should  be  a^usted 42 

schools  for,  In  Indian  Territory,  successAd,  but  too  few 1Q2 

Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum,  annual  report  of  snrceon-in-chief  of 877 

asylum  of,  entirely  ut»pped,  &c 877 

bastardy  act  recommended,  Ac 881 

births  in.  ^to 881 

Colored  Orphans*  Homes  and  Asylum  receives  no  assistance 

fhnn 877 

color  line  in,  ienored,  See 878 

continuance  of.  necessary,  &o 882 

deaths  in,  number  of  &c. , 882 

discharges,  in,  number  of,  &c. 882 

diseases,  &o.,  for  the  treatment  of  which  patients  were  ad- 
mitted  879^880 

location  of,  healthy,  Ac 882 

manufacture  in,  or  articles  of  clothing,  &c 881 

name  of,  Sic.,  should  be  changed 882 

patients  annually  admitted  to,  and  bom  in,  during  last  six 

years,  Ac 882 

patients  in,  costot  Slo 881 

nativity  of ,  &c 878 

numberof,  duringyear 878 

surgical  operations  at « 881 

Freighten,  Indian,  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  having  211  wagons  and  teams 127 

Fzeig^ttng  and  Indian  labor  by  Indians  of  Kiowa,  &o.,  Agency,  sa^mig  to  government,  and 

great  benefit  to  tnem 188 

by  Devil's  Lake  Indians, and  money  earned 81,92 

by  Indians 81 

by  SUeti  Indians  over  mountain  roads  without  loss  or  damage , 285 

demonstration  of  capacity  of  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency  to  do 170 

exclusively  and  satisfactoiily  done  past  year  by  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territoiy 149 

Indians  of  Bosebud  Agency  manifest  great  interest  in,  difficulties  attending Ill 

Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  de^ve  considerable  revenue  fh>m 125 

of  all  their  goods  and  supplies  done  by  Osages  and  Kaws 146 

(See  Tranfeportation. ) 
French,  "l^os.,  A'uditor  of  Bailroad  Accounts,  report  of,  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  lands 

granted  by  Consress  in  aid  of  Pacific  Railroads 571-592 

Funds,  trust,  tabfes  showing  transactions  in 299-309 

G. 

Galise  Creek  Indians,  statistics  in  reeard  to 342-382 

Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  president  of  Colnmoia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  uinual  report  of.  883-^898 

Gambling  almost  stopped  among  Fort  Peck  Indians,  horse  racing  entirely 181 

universal  among  Indians  of  Colorado  RItm"  Agency,  Arisona 00 

and  horse-racing  principal  vices  among  Southern  Utes 81 

Game  abundant  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona 85 

plentiftil  on  Southeni  XJte  Reservation,  Colorado 81 

tremendous  slaughter  of,  owing  to  floods  .on  Fort  Peck  Reservation 180 

Gas  Light  Company,  Washington,  illuminating  power  and  purity  of  gas  ftimished  by 908 

Gas  and  meters,  inspector  of.    {8ie  Inspectors,  &c.) 

Girl-selling  for  ponies  among  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory 150 

Girls*  industries  at  Forest  Grove  training  school,  Oregon,  methods  and  system 257 

Girls,  sale  of,  for  wives  among  Saws 144 

Godding,  W.  W.,  Superintenaent  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  annual  report  of 852-876 

Goods  and  supplies  furnished  San  Carlos  Agency  satisfactory  in  quantity  and  quality 67 

good  in  quiUlty  and  ample  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 107 

Goshiptrtes,  statistics  in  regard  to 340,344,882 

Gosper,  John  J.,  acting  governor  of  Arizona,  annual  report  of 915-923 

Government  Directors  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  annual  report  of 1099-1102 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  annual  report  of  the  board  of^  visitors  of 837-876 

admissions  into,  histoiyof,  See 844,845,846 

and  discharges  fhym,  Stc 887,844 

Ages  at  which  persons  treatM  in,  became  insane 843 

appropriations  for,  estimatesof 848 

complications  of  persons  admitted  into 842 

Cooke,  H.  D.,  resolutions  of  board  of  visitors  of,  on 

death  of 851 

deaths  in,  &o.,  history  of 844,845,846 

discharges ftx>m,  &c.,  histoiyof 837,844,845,846 

duration  of  disease  on  admission  into 840 

the  mental  disease  of  persons  who  died  in . . .         839 

executive  committee  of  board  of  visitorsof 835 

expenditures  of 853-873 

farm  of,  productaof,  &c 846^817 

consnmedon 847 

form  of  disease  of  persons  admitted  into 842 

Gunton,  Dr.  William,  resolutions  of  board  of  ^iaitors  for, 

on  death  of 851 

nativity  of  persons  treated  in 841 

officers  of  the,  non-resident 835 

resident  medical 835 

physical  condition  of  persons  who  died  in 889 

population  of,  monthly  changes  of 889 

private  patients  in  ,numberof 848 
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GoTemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  rec«ipts  of 878, 874 

soldieniand  sailora  treated  in 843 

summary  of  operations  of,  ScAi 887 

Snperintendent  of.  report  of ; 852-876 

WaOach.  Richard,  resolntions  of  board  of  visitors  of,  on 

death  of 851 

OoTermnent  Printing  Office.    (See  Architect,  dec.) 

Gradoates  from  Carlisle  trainins  school,  reports  of  agents  concerning  their  record 250, 261, 252, 254 

Orand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  tenth  annoal  report  of  P.  B.  Sinnott 200 

Grand  Portage  fieservation,  Minnesota,  principal  support  of  Indians  on,  hunting  and  fishing.  288 

Grass  lodges  no  longer  seen  among  affiliated  bands  on  JOowa,  lus.,  Reservation 199 

seed,  millet  and  Hungarian,  t>est  adapted  on  Pawnee  Reservation  for  forage 146 

Grasshoppers,  destructive  effects  of^  on  crops  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation 116 

Gray's  Harbor  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 844, 868 

Great  Nemaha  Agency.  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Augustus  Brosius 181 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  repon  of  E.  Stephens 284 

Grinnell,  GeOTge  w.,  §t  ol.,  v§.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Idand  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  it  ol., 

decision  of  united  States  Supreme  Conn  in  case  of 500 

Groceiies  for  Indian  service,  table  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for 444 

Gros  Ventres  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  report  of  agent  concerning 04 

charged  with  killing  cattle  of  stockmen 176 

statistics  in  regard  to 834^  852 

H. 

Hadley,  W.  J.,  superintendent  boarding-school  for  Cheyennes,  report  of 181 

Hafl  eight  inches  deep,  July  10,  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation 116 

Half-breeds,  not  one  among  Southern  Utes 81 

Hamilton,  Hon.  P.,  report  of,  on  agriculture,  &c.,  of  Arizbna 021-087 

Hampton  Institute,  statistics  in  regard  to  Indian  pupils  at 846 

Normal  and  Agriculturaflnstltute,  annual  report  of  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal 252 

{8e$  Training  schools.) 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  a  public  highway,  &c 480 

Hardware  for  Indian  service,  table  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awurded  for 472 

Harries,  John,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 122 

Hastings  and  Dakota  ana  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad  a  public  highway,  ^ 400 

Hatton,  Charles,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  annual  report  of 241 

Hauling.     (See  fighting.) 

Haury,  S.  S.,  report  of  his  missionary  work  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservations 188 

Hay  abundant,  cut  and  gathered  by  Standing  Rock  Indians 116 

large  quantity  cut  and  stored  away  by  aez  Percys  of  Idaho  for  winter  use  and  sale 128, 124 

quantities  for  winter  use  put  up  by  Cheyenne  River  Indians 84 

2.000  tons  cut  by  Devil's  Lake  Indians , 01 

Health,  exhibit  of,  Tule  River  Indians,  Califomia,  improved  over  last  year 77 

of  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency  good  past  year 113 

of  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Sec..  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  generally  good 140 

of  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency  good,  mortality  below  the  average 61 

and  sanitary  condition  of  Lower  Brule  Sioux  remarkable 100 

of  tribes  on  Sac  aind  Fox  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  remarkably  good 160 

(See  Sanitary.) 

Herds,  promising  and  respectable  gathering  of,  by  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  Agency 166 

Hoh  Indians,  Omniault  Agency,  imMx^essible  most  of  the  year 227 

statistics  in  rega^  to 844,862 

Homestead  act  as  applied  to  Mission  Indians  of  Califomia 71, 73 

act  of  1875,  Indians  cannot  avail  themselves  of,  owing  to  inability  to  pay  entry  fees  20 

rights  under  acts  of  March  3,  1875,  and  May  14,  1880,  urged  for  Navi^oes 106 

H<miesteads,  Indian,  appropriation  to  pay  entiy  fees  and  commissions  on,  urged 20 

remission  of  entry  fees  and  commissions  on,  recommended 20 

inalienable  for  25  years,  and  citizenship  Urged  for  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency . . .  158 

must  be  entered  by  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  before  payment  is  made  them 284 

* '  vested  right "  in,  highest  inducement  for  Indians  to  move  onward  and  upward  . .  101 

Hoopas,  statistics  in  regard  to 330,850 

Hoopa  valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Lieut  Gordon  Winalow,  U.  S.  A.,   acting 

agent 00 

Hop-yiddon  Round  Valley  Reservation.  Califomia 74 

Horoe-racing  and  cards  still  indulged  in  oy  Los  Pinos  Utes 80 

Horses,  raising  of,  on  Klamath  Reservation.  Oregon,  and  plan  for  improving  the  breed  of 202 

Horse- thieves  depredating  on  Indians'  stock  on  Kiowa,  ice..  Reservation,  Indian  Territory 18f^ 

Hospital  buildings  for  Indians,  need  of 86 

facilities  needed  at  Mission  Agency,  Califomia 78 

Slsseton  Agencv 114 

on  Yankton  Reserve  would  have  reduced  death  rate  15  per  cent 110 

Hospital  for  the  Insane.    (See  Government,  Sui.) 

Hostiles  from  British  Possessions  checked  progress  of  Fort  Peck  Indians  considerably 178, 180 

Ogalalla,  surrendered  at  Standing  Bock,  and  transferred  to  Pine  Rid^e 108 

Sioux  surrendered,  and  now  at  Stianding  Rock  Agency,  tractable  and  exemplary 115, 116 

Hostilities  by  Apaches  belongins  to  San  Carlos  Agency 7 

in  New  Mexico,  San  Carlos  Apaches  take  no  part  in 5 

(See  Outbreak.) 

Houses,  almost  universal  demand  for,  of  Crow  Indians  of  Montana 18,172 

among  Pine  Ridge  Indians  rapidly  superseding  the  canvas  lodge 104 

Indian,  at  Yankum,  require  shingles  ror  roofs  and  fiooring 120 

of  Hoopa  VaUey  Agency.  California,  old  and  dilapidated 60 

18  built  past  year  for  Indians  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  Califomia 75 

45  erected  ana  25  re-erected  on  land  allotments  by  Crow  Creek  Indians 85 

tables  showing  number  of 0, 830 

of  Indians  of  Warm  firings  Agency,  nearly  all  fhune,  built  by  themselves 212 
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Laifd  broken  on  allotmento  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bml6,  tables  showing 80. 96 

on  Indian  reeerrations  daring  the  year,  table  showing 350 

Lands  of  Pneblos  of  New  Mexico,  Spanish  grants  confirmed  by  United  States 196 

tmst,  receipts  flpom  sales  of 310 

Langnage,  the  Flatheads  of  Montana  have  a  written 173 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  xeport  of  W.  R.  Dnrfee 238 

Law  and  government,  system  of,  recommended  for  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory 140 

and  order  respected  by  SUets  Indians  of  Oregon  and  little  use  for  Indian  poUce 305 

for  Indian  reserves,  argent  neoessitv  for 3,  SS,  56 

Mission  Indians  of  Caufomia  hold  themselves  answerable  to 72 

prohibitory  of  polygamy  and  immonAl  dances  applied  at  every  agency  recommended 87 

code  of,  abont  to  be  enacted  by  Pottawatomies,  Indian  Territory,  for  their  own  benefit 160 

some  simple  code  of  for  their  own  government,  Osages,  IndUm  Territory,  clMnorons  for .  144 

Lawyer,  Bev.  Archie,  fml-blood  Nes  Perc6,  missionary  to  his  people  in  Indian  Territory 158 

Lee,  Geo.  W.,  Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  annaal  reportof 167 

Leech  Lake  sab-agency,  Mmnesota,  government  bam  Darned,  shoald  be  rebuilt 160 

Legislation,  Federal,  for  five  civilixea  tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  seems  unfortunate,  and  why.  162 

Indian,  by  the  third  sessionof  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 284 

needed  for  removal  of  remainder  of  Northern  Cheyennes  to  Dakota 41 

for  establishment  of  penal  reserves 16 

for  sale  of  portion  of  Umatilla  Beserve  occupied  by  town  of  Pendleton 54 

for  relief  01  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas 40 

for  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  and  issue  of  patonto 17 

for  surveys  on  Indian  reserves 20 

for  removal  of  Mescalero  Apaches  to  JicariUa  Reservation 3 

tor  remission  of  fees  and  commissions  on  homestead  entries  by  Indians 19, 20 

for  increase  in  number  and  pay  of  Indian  police «...  13, 14 

forrelief  of  Hualapais  Indians 36 

to  provide  for  deficiencies  incurred  in  prior  and  fiscal  years 12 

to  regulate  Indian  marrii^ee 56 

to  dispose  of  Malheur  Reservation,  Oregon 53 

to  a4just  stotus  of  fk«edmen  in  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 42 

to  ranfV  cessions  of  portions  of  Fort  Hall  and  Crow  Reserves 22,50,51 

to  prohibit  War  Department  firom  introducing  liquor  on  Indian  reserves,  and 

to  increase  penalty  for  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians 24,25 

to  settle  estetes  of  Kickapoo  allottees,  itc 45 

to  provide  law  for  Indian  reserves 53,54 

to  piuiish  intruders  on  Indian  land  by  fine  and  imprisonment 54 

to  prevent  depredations  on  Indian  timber 55 

to  prevent  remnant  of  timber  on  Lower  Brul^  Reserve  from  destruction  . .  97 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  John  Harries '. 122 

Liabilities  to  Indian  tribes,  table  showing 29S 

Lightner,  Isaiah.  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  annaal  renort  of 184 

Lincoln,  W.  L.,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of .*. 175 

Linn,  H.  C.  Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of 104 

Liquor,  law  allowing  introduction  of,  on  Indian  reserves  by  War  Department  should  be  repealed  24 

law  prohibiting  sale  of,  within  twenty  miles  of  Indian  reserves  recommended 25 

in  Territories  recommended 24, 25 

sale  of,  to  Indians,  leniency  of  courto  in  imposing  penalty  for 24, 73 

selling  to  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agenov,  toole  showing  convictions  for 237 

to  Indians,  penalty  for,  shoald  be  increased 25^237 

traffic  almost  sappressed  among  Mission  Indians  of  California 73 

among  Inoians  of  Warm  ^ring  Agency ;  more  thorongh  enforcement  of  law  needed  211. 212 

and  attendant  evils  great  drawback  to  Indian  progress 76 

almost  unrestricted ;  great  demoralizing  agent  on  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation .  193 

Indifloi  police  do  much  to  break  up: 15 

obstacle  to  prosperity  of  Tulalip  Agency 230 

on  Shoshone  Reservation,  WyonuBg,  and  inadequate  punishment  on  conviction.  241 

on  Kansas  border  reported  by  Quapaw  agent 157 

outoide  Fort  Belknap  Reserve,  detection  needed  to  brei^  up 177 

the  great  curse  Mackinac  agent  has  to  contend  with 108 

{See  Whisky  and  Intemperance.) 

little  Chiefs  band  of  Cheyennes  remove  from  Indian  Territory  to  Dakota 41 

Little  Lake  Indians,  stetistios  in  rentrd  to ^ 330, 350 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railrofl^  a  public  highway,  dec 480,490 

condition  of 442 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of 663 

Llewellyn,  William  H.  H. ,  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 193 

Lodges  and  tepees  giving  way  to  permanent  habitations  among  Flatheads  of  Montana 173 

Logan,  Captain,  act  confirming  title  to  land  ceded  to  children  of 290 

LosPinos  Agency,  Utah,  annual  reportof  W.  H.  Berry 77 

removal  of,  to  new  location ^ 77 

Love,  Leonard,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Da^potA,  annual  report  of 83 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  W.  H.  Parknnrst 95 

Loyal  Indians  get  less  benefite  fh>m  tiie  government  than  those  who  fight  it 2,119.215 

to  whitM,  Moqnis  Pueblos  of  Arizona  are 62 

Yankton  Sioux  claim  to  have  always  been 118.110 

Lnokiamutes,  statistics  in  regard  to 342.360 

Lumber  sawed  by  Indians  of  Warm  Spring  Agency,  150,000  feet 212 

Lumbering  by  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency  if  allowed  would  be  profitable  employment 170 

Lnmml  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  advanced  in  civilization .%....  230 

statistics  in  regard  to 346.966 

M. 

McCammoxijJos.  K.,  commissioner  of  railroads,  annuOl  report  of 805  425 

McDongal,  D.  S^  act  to  reimburse  him  for  payment  on  land  purchased  of  Shawnees 286 

McGillyouddy,  v.  T.,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Daxota, annual  reportof *        102 
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HcLaaghlin,  Jame«,Devil*8  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  aimnAl  report  of *  91 

IfolCaster,  Joseph  M.,  Kerada  Asenoy,  Nevada,  anxmal  report  of 188 

MoMiUen  mining  district  on  San  Carlos  Beservation,  Arixona,  recommendation  of  agent 67, 68 

Hacbinerj.    (See  Implements.) 

Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  annnal  report  of  Geo.  W.  Lee 167 

Macknootnas,  statistics  in  regard  to 342, 862 

Mahan,  Isaac  L.,  act  aathorizTng  settlement  of  his  accoonts  on  principles  of  equity 287 

M^jor,  J>.  O.,  act  appropriating  amount  dne  him 288 

Makahs,  report  of  agent  concerning 210 

statistics  in  regard  to 344, 862 

Malheur  Agency,  property  transferred  by  Agent  Wilbur  to  Yakama  Agency 284 

Reserve.  Oreson,  should  be  appraised  and  sold 53 

Midlory,  H.  R^  relieved  as  agent  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  by  Jonathan  Blg^ 59 

Mandans,  on  Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  report  of  agent  concerning 94 

statistics  in  regard  to 334, 352 

Manufactures  fh)m  Carlisle  school ;  report  of  committee  of  Cumberland  County  fair 249, 250 

turned  out  of  shops  by  apprentices  at  Carlisle  training  school,  valued  at  $6,333.46.  244, 245 

Man^enny,  Hon.  Geo.  W.,  Ute  commissioner 81,390 

Mancopas,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Marriage  laws  needed  for  Kaws,  girls  eight  years  old  sold  for  wives 144 

relations  lax  anioug  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona • 60 

relation  now  i*espected  as  sacred  by  Indians  of  Klamath  A  gency ,  Oregon 204 

among  Indians,  law  regulating,  needed *. 56 

{See  Polygamy.) 

Married,  all  squaw  men  on  Standing  Rock  Reserve  are  legally 117 

Marv's  River  Indians,  statistics  in  I'egsrd  to 342,  360 

Matthewson.  Wm.,  act  providing  for  pa^mient  of  balance  due  on  flour 287 

Medical  supidies  iua4lt><^uHte,  and  delay  m  delivery  of,  at  Standing  Rock  Agency 118 

Medicine  dance  hold  this  voar  on  Kiowa,  &c..  Reservation  Indian  Territory 136 

man  at  San  Carlus  attempts  a  "resurrection"  of  dead  warriors 5,68 

entirely  discarded  by  mission  Indians  of  California 72 

•    caused  outbreak  among  White  Mountain  Apaches 5, 6 

on  San  Carlos  Reserve  arrested  and  killed  by  soldiers 6 

men  api)ly  to  Los  Pinos  Agency  physician  for  treatment 80 

loHiiig  confidence  of  Pine  Ridge  Sioux 107 

on  Pawnee  ResiTvation,  Indian  Territory,  incidents  of  their  practices 148, 149 

steadily  losing  their  control  among  Indians  of- Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 203 

still  hold  sway  on  San  Carlos  Reservation » 69 

among  Utes  of  Colorado 82 

seldom  called  on  by  Lower  Brul6  Sioux 100 

white  man's,  in<TeaHe  in  call  for.  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 69 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroacl  a  public  highway,  &c 480,490 

Menomonees  of  G  reeii  Bay  A  gency  occupy  valuable  timbered  land 235 

statistics  in  *  regard  to .' , 346, 364 

Mesa  homes  df  Moqiiis  of  Arizona 62 

Mcscolero  Apaches,  depredations  by,  participated  in  by  white  outlaws  and  others 4 

removal  of,  urgea 3 

Agency.  New  Mexico,  aiiniuil  report  of  Wm.  H.  II.  Llewellyn 193 

Me«hingoraesia,  bund  of.  act  providing  for  pa>'meut  of  attorneys  for  sei-viccs  rendered 288 

Meteorological  report  of  XeaU  Bay  A  gency,  Washington  Territory 221 

Methows,  utatistioft  in  regard  to '. 344,362 

Mexican  KickapooH  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territorv,  blanket  and  ration  Indians 159 

only  uchmI  aid  and  encouragement  to  become  self-supporting  soon 159 

Mexicans,  arrest  of.  on  Siui  Carlos  Reservation 68, 69 

Mfamis,  delegation  of.  act  j)rfividing  for  payment  of  expeuHes  of 289 

of  Indiaun,  act  providing  for  paxnucnt  to  them  of  principal  of  treaty  fund 287 

census  taken  of.  prelinihiary  to  jta.viuent  of  principal  to * 34, 35 

and  Peorian,  eoul<-<lerated,  condition  of 153 

statistich  in  regard  to 336-354 

Mile's,  John  I).,  Cliexenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 124 

Miles,  L.  J.,  Onage  A  gency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 143 

Military  aid  Sac  and  Fox  agent  in  expelling  intniders 161 

Chase  remnant  of  Victoria's  baud  toward  Sonora -.  5 

consume  inordinate  (|yautitie.H  of  timlM«r  on  Indian  reservations 22, 23 

in  attempting  to  arrest  (Jeorge  and  Bonito,  frighten  away  Chiricahuas  from  San  Carlos.  7 

cyjpose  removal  of  Me.scalero  Apaches 4 

prevent  outbreak  at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency 138 

remove  intruders  from  Indian  Territory 162 

removal  of,  and  substitution  of  Indian  Police,  good  effect  among  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  . . .  103 

near  Qnapaw  Agency,  thanked  for  courtesy  and  aid 157 

White  M«mntain  A jtachcM  surrender  to 6 

(See  War  Department  and  Soldien*.) 

Mills,  grist  and  saw,  at  Yakama  Agency,  large  amount  of  work  done  by 234 

grain  ground  and  lumber  sawed  by,  at  Round  Valfcy  Agency,  California. .  75 

mill-rare,  much  in  need  of  remtirs,  at  Umatilla  Agency 210 

and  shops,  in  flourishing  condition  on  Yankton  Rc^serve,  run  by  Indians 120 

Milroy,  R.  H.,  Puyallun  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  74 

Mines  and  mining,  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 67 

«oaI,  discovered  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 20,68 

of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  said  to  exist  in  Mescalero  Reservation.  Hew  Mexico 71 

of  silver  ore,  dfseoverea  in  Wichita  Mountains,  Kiowa  Reser\'atien,  Indian  Territory  ..  141 

Mission  Agency,  California,  third  annual  report  of  S.  S.  Lawson 71 

Episcoj^l,  nH'^ntly  established  on  Sisseton  Reservation 114 

Indian  Reserve.  California,  executive  order  establishing 31« 

Indians,  of  California,  need  of  suitable  reservation  for 71, 72 

stAtisticH  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Missionaries,  none  among  Pawnees.  Indian  Territory 148, 149 

table  showing  number  of,  at  Indian  Agencies 330 
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ifiMionary  labor,  none  among  IndinoA  of  Blackfeet  Agency.  Montana 170 

labors  among  Indianii  of  Cheyenne  and  Ar^aho  Agency,  intereRting  exhibit  of  .129, 133, 134 

needM  at  Sac  and  Fox  A  gency l«l 

work  at  Round  Valley,  by  Rev.  J.  8.  Fisher 75 

among  Hiasion  IndianB  done  only  \>y  Catholic  Fathers 73 

Kiowas,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks 140 

at  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  by  Rev.  Lnke  C.  Walker 100 

at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  by  Rev.  C.  L.Hall 9S 

by  Rev.  A.  Lawyer,  among  K'ez  Percys  in  Indian  Territory 152 

none  among  Indians  of  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  except  by  Jesuit  priest 172 

4                               on  Mescalero  Reseirvation ;  Inmans  reoognixe  Snpr^ne  Being 194 

Tnle  River  Reservation,  California 76,77 

Crow  Creek  ReservatioH,  Dakota,  nntil  last  July 10 

performed  by  Methodists  at  Qninaielt  Agency;  agency  should  be  as- 
signed Episcopalians 22g 

at  H.  Swfit  and  T.  L.  Kiggs,  on  Cheyenne  Rfyer  Reservation 8S 

of  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland,  at  Rosebud  Agency Ill 

on  Colville  and  Cceur  d' A16ne  Reserves,  oy  Jesuit  Fathers 217 

on  Devil's  Lake  Reserve,  done  by  Catholic  Brothers 9S 

on  Pima  Reservation ■ 64 

on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  by  J.  J.  Wingar ., 66 

on  Slsseton  Reserve,  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morxis 114 

suspended  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 107 

on  Santee  Reserve,  by  American  Board  Foreign  Missions 185 

(See  Religions.) 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  a  public  highway,  &c 467, 489, 496 

comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of 664 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rafl way  Company,  affiftira  of 421, 487 

earnings  of •. 421 

expenses  of 421 

Mixed  bloods,  few  of,  among  Lower  Brul6  Sioux 100 

Moapa  River  Reservation,  cattle  trespass  upon,  and  executive  order  urged '. . . .  189 

Modocs  at  Quapaw  Agency,  prosperous  ana  advancing 135 

deficiency  in  appropriation  for 11 

on  Klunath  Reservation,  Oregon,  industrious  and  loyal 203 

statistics  in  regard  to 278,342,354.362 

Mohaves  and  Chim-e-hue-vas,  on  Colorado  River  Reservation,  Arizona,  report  relative  to 60 

statistics  in  regard  to : 330, 350 

Mo-ko-ho-ko's  band  of  Sac  and  Fox  trespassers  in  Kansas 164 

MolaJlas,  belonging  to  Klaroath  Agency,  industrious  and  loyal 203 

Molels,  statistics  in  regard  to 342, 360 

Montana,  annual  report  of  governor  of 985, 986 

agricultural  yieldof,  &c 9«5, 966 

arable  land  of,  very  small  part  of,  under  cultivation 986 

climate  of,  healthy,  &c ! 986 

Indian  depredations  in,  &c 985 

Indians  or,  sliould  be  compelled  to  remain  on  their  reservations,  Ac 985 

mines  of,  profitable 986 

population  of,  increase  of,  &.c 966 

pu  Dlic  school  system  of 986 

rich  and  prosperous  commonwealth,  contains  all  the  elements  to  make 986 

stock  raising  in,  &c 985 

travel  and  transportation  in,  facilities  for,  improving.  Sec 986 

Moquis  Pueblo  Indians,  of  Arizona,  industrious  and  tempera^o 6S 

Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  John  H.  Sullivan 61 

statistics  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Morality  of  Indians  lowered  by  first  contact  of  civilization 176 

social,  will  improve  among  Moquis  Indians  of  Arizona,  by  leaving  their  mesa  homes 

and  settling  in  the  valleys '....., 62 

the  rule  on  part  of  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona 63 

Morals,  high  standara  of  integrity  among  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 60 

of  Devil's  Lake  Indians  steadily  improving 93 

of  Fort  Belknap  Indians,  no  appreciable  improvement  since  last  report 176 

singularly  good  among  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency , 117 

Mormon  Ditch,  on  &ila  River,  threatening  water  supply  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  abandoned  67. 68 

Mormons  have  quite  a  following  among  Fort  Hall  Indians 121 

Mortality.    (See  Sanitary.) 

Mourning  for  the  dead,  curious  custom  among  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency 108 

Muckleshoots,  statistics  in  regard  to 346, 362 

Munsees  and  Chippewas  hold  their  reservation  by  certificate  title 164 

statistics  in  ro^rd  to 838,356 

Murder  of  a  Cayusc  by  a  Nez  Perc6  Indian  on  Umatilla  Reserve 208 

Indian  trial  and  conviction  for,  and  result 20B 

of  Chief  "Spotted  TaU"  by  "Crow  Dog," 38,112.113 

of  John  Bordeau  and  Lieutenant  S.  Cherry  bv  white  desperadoes  in  Nebraska 112 

of  four  Mescalero  Apaches  in  drunken  fight  by  Jos6  Manzita  and  his  sons 194 

of  white  man,  summer  of  1879,  by  a  Missouri  Sac  and  Fox  Indian 161 

of  Ute  "Johnson,"  by  freighter  A.  D.  Jackson, 77 

instances  of,  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona 68,  69 

Musical  ability,  remai'kably  developed  by  band  composed  of  Carlisle  pupils 248 

N. 

Nana,  as  chief  of  remnant  of  Victoria's  band,  commits  depredations 5 

Haviv}o  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  Galen  Eastman 195 

need  of  Indian  police  at,  to  prevent  liquor  traflio '. 15 
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yaTftjoes,  defldencv  in  appropriation  for ^ U 

quiet  ana  peaceable,  notwithstanding  intrignes  and  militaiy  intei-ference 195 

statisticft  m  reeard  to 340, 380 

Keah  Bav  Agency,  Washlnffton  Territory,  annual  report  of  Charles  T^oughby 219 

N«ill,  John  B.,  governor  of  Maho,  annual  report  of 1081-1092 

Kesqnally  Indians  make  slow  progressin  civilixation,  and  why 224 

statisticH  in  regard  to 844, 8(tt 

yevada  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of  Joseph  M.  McMaster 188 

New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  governor  of 987-1001 

agriculture  of,  &o 992 

area  and  boundaries  of 988 

business  centers  of,  &.c 988 

climate  of,  equable  character  of,  ^ko 908 

comparative  death-rate  of,  dec 908 

educational  system  of;  &c 1000 

fhiit  culture  and  shade  trees  in,  &o 992,990 

grape  culture  of,  &o 994 

hot  Barings  of 999 

immigration  to,  and  character  of 990 

lands  of,  doubtful  titles  to,  &o 1001 

recommendation  of  governor  respecting  titles  to,  &o 1001 

mesas  and  table  lands  of,  altitude  of;  &c 991 

mineral  resources  of,  &c 991 

overland  trade  of,  &c 9^ 

people  of,  &c - 989 

population  of ,  &c 990 

puDlic  lands  of,  ii^urious  disposition  of,  &c 997 

railways  of,  &c 987,1001 

rainfall  of 999 

Roman  Catholic  the  prevailing  religion  of  people  of 999 

rout«8  of  travel  through,  &c 1001 

sanitary  advantages  of 907 

stock  raising  in,  £.c ^ 994,  996, 907 

surface  of,  cnaracter  of,  &c 990 

timber  of,  sufficient  for  all  local  purposes,  &o, 997 

vegetable  yield  of 995 

wi^er-courses  of,  extent  of 991 

New  York  Agency,  Indians  of,  prosperous  and  self-supporting 200 

New  York,  annual  report  of  Bei\jamin  G.  Casler 199 

State,  provision  made  by,  for  Indian  schools 25 

Newspapers,  extensive  circulation  of,  among  Indians  of  Yakama  Agency 234 

Neztnocas,  statistics  in  regard  to 342, 360, 363 

Ne»  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Charles  D.  Warner 123 

Ne»  Percys,  deflciency  in  appropriation  for 11 

located  at  Oakland,  Indian  Territory,  a  brave,  intelligent,  and  religious  people 152 

of  Indian  Territory,  unless  something  is  done  for,  will  soon  become  extinct 152 

statistics  in  regard  to 384,336,352,354 

Nickerson,  Linns  M.,  Klamath  Agency.  Oregon,  annual  report  of 201 

Nock-a-de-KlMiny,  medicine  man,  killed  by  soldiers 6 

Norria,  P.  W.,  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  annual  report  of 749-^19 

Northern  Arapahoes  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  labor  under  diaadvantages,  and  why 241 

Northern  Paofflc  Railway  through  Crow  Reservation,  Montana,  special  UnltMl  States  commis- 
sioners to  arrange  for  right  of  way 21, 172 

Nnltonatnaa,  statistics  in  regard  to 342,362 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aflEkirs  of 414,489,526,572 

assets  of 415 

description  of  route  of  road  of,  and  character  and  value 

of  lands  granted  by  Congress  to 572 

earnings  of. 414, 661 

expenses  of 414, 661 

liabilities  of 415 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  laws  relating  to 526 

Pacific  division,  condition  of 434 

O. 

Oakland  Subagency,  condition  of  Nez  Percys  at 152 

Ogalalla  Sioux,  7,200  inhabit  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  Dakota 102 

OTCanagans,  statistics  in  regard  to 344, 362 

O'Keane,  John,  Tulalip  A  gency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 229 

Olmsted,  Fred.  Law.,  l&ndscape  architi'ct  of  Capitol,  report  of,  &o e 832,833 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Arthur  Edwards 187 

Omahaa,  statistics  in  regard  to 840, 358 

Oneidas,  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  occupy  65,000  acres  good  farming  land 236 

statistics  in  regard  to ,....340,346,360,364 

O'Neill,  James,  report  of  farming  operations  on  Ccenr  d*A16ne  Reservation,  Washington  Ter. .         219 

Onondagas,  statistics  in  regard  to 840, 342, 360 

Orcharaon  Yankton  Reserve,  set  outlast  year,  looks  promising 120 

with  varieties  of  fruit«,  numerous  on  Pottawatomie  Reserve,  and  well  oared  for 165, 166 

yield  of,  fair  on  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  California 70 

Ordway,N.  G.,  governor  of  Dakota,  annual  report  of 939-984 

Oregon  and  CiUuomia  Railroad  a  public  highway,  4to • 488 

condition  of 442 

west  side  division  of;  condition  of 448 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company,  affairs  of 417,488 

a8set«of 418 
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Oregon  and  CftUfomiA  Bailroad  Company,  earning  of 417,  Ml 

expenses  of. 417,  OSl 

UabUitiesof 418 

Oregon  Central  BaOroad,  laws  relating  to 554 

•Oregon  CHy  Indiana,  st^tistica  in  regud  to 3ti;369 

'Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  L.  J.  Miles 143 

Osages,  actproTiding  for  payment  of  claim  of  William  Bedna  against 291 

interest  oi^  in  honse-bnilding 49,144 

still  wear  blankets 143 

statistics  in  regard  to 336,354 

Otoe  Agency,  Nebrasl^  annual  report  of  LewellynE.  Woodin 182 

•Otoes  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  abont  200 ;  their  unsettled  condition IM 

and  Missourias,  act  providing  for  removal  of;  and  sale  of  reserve 2^ 

and  Missourias,  removal  of,  to  Indian  Territory 51, 183 

of  Nebraska,  their  besetting  sins  love  of  whisky  and  dislike  of  work 183 

statistics  in  regard  to 336,340,354.356 

Ottawasof  Ouapaw  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 154 

stanstics  in  regard  to 336,354 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah.    (See  Los  Pines  Agency.) 

Ouray,  deceased  chief  of  TJtes,  report  of  nis  death  by  TJte  commission 261 

Outlnreak  apprehended  of  Kiowas,  but  overawed  by  presence  of  military 138,138 

or  white  Mountain  Apaches 5,6 

(See  Hostilities.) 
Outlaws  raided  from  Sac  aud  Fox  Reservation,  Indian  Territory 161 

P. 

Pacific  railroad  acts,  content*  of,  &c  494-496 

Pacific  railroads.    (Hee  Kailroads,  Sec.) 

Palmer,  G.  L.,  surgeon-in-cliief  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum,  annual  report  of 877-882 

Page,  Henry,  SouQiem  Ute  Agencv,  Colorado,  annual  report  of 81 

Pah  IJtes,  of  Colorado,  renegades,  depredations  by , 78 

statistics  in  regard  to 340,358 

Pah  Vants,  statistics  in  regard  to 344 

Paints  and  omament-s  but  little  used  by  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency 153 

Palouse  Indians  of  Yakama  Agency,  but  little  definite  inlbrmation  of 230 

Papagoes,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Parknnrst,  "W.  H.,  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 95 

Passes,  hardly  any  given  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency  past  year 117 

Pastoral  pursuits,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  should  tie  encouraged  in 125, 126 

Klamath  Reservation,  Oregon,  well  adapted  to 202 

the  most  practical,  for  Pine  Ridge  Sioux 104 

the  Pawnee  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  finely  adapted  to 145 

Ute  Indians  best  adapted  to 79, 81 

^Patents  for  their  farms  about  only  thing  now  to  be  done  for  S'Kokomish  Indians 229 

for  land  should  be  given  every  Indian  family 1, 3 

number  of,  that  have  be^n  issued  to  Indians * 19 

to  lands  needed  by  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency 50 

(See  Allotments  and  Titles.)  ^ 

Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  E.  H.  Bowman 145 

Pawnees,  slow  progress  of,  in  civilization 50 

statistics  m  regard  to 336,  354 

Payne,  "  Captain,"  his  proposed  invasion  of  Indian  Territory  baulked,  his  arrest,  and  oonviction-         162 

jncigment  against,  for  invasion  of  Indian  Territory,  probably  cannot  be 

collected ^ 54, 55 

''Peace  lino "  established  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 6 

Peach  crop  in  Caflon  de  Chelle,  Navajo  Reservation,  more  bountiful  than  usual  this  year .  195 

Pembina  Chippewas,  from  utter  barbarism  five  years  ago,  now  orderly,  thrifty,  andpro8]>erous  .*  168, 169 

Penal  reservations  for  Indians,  setting  apart  of,  recommended 16 

Pendleton,  Oregon,  on  edge  of  Umatilla  Reservation,  encroachment  of  settlers 209 

town  of,  Indians  willing  to  cede  portion  of  Umatilla  Reserve  to 54 

Pend  d'Oreilles,  census  of,  not  accurate 175 

statistics  in  regard  to 336, 338, 352,  358 

Pension  agents,  hard  work  and  poor  pay  of 737 

heavy  bonds  and  strict  accountability  of 737 

large  sums  annually  handled  by 737 

thorough  reconstruction  of  law  relating  to,  recommended , . . .         737 

average  annual  value  of 729, 740 

Pension  claim  agents  and  attorneys,  status  of • 735 

history  of  each 731,744,745 

Pension  claims,  amendment  of  sections  5392  and  5393.  respecting  false  swearing  in,  recom- 
mended, &c 738 

dead 780,731 

false  swearing  in,  criminal  prosecutions  in  cases  of,  &c i 738 

number  of,  filed 730,731.744 

original  number  of,  filed 730,  740 

record  of  discharfce  in  certain,  refrised  by  War  Department,  &c 738 

special  investigation  and  examination  into 7^  746 

Pensioners,  artificial  limbs  for,  defective  legislation  respecting,  &c 737 

classes  of,  and  number  of  each  class 729, 740 

insane  and  imprisoned 734 

number  of,  dropi>ed  from  rolls,  &o 729, 740, 741 

new,  amount  paid  upon  first  payments  to 729, 740, 743 

number  of » 729,740 

number  of 729,740 

restored  to  rolls 729,740 
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PcuMiou  Office,  i-ertificate8  fur  reimbur»enu*ut  for  fniierul  expoujK'H  iHHiietl  by,  (liHallowed  at 

Ti-eamiry - 737 

clci-ical  force  of,  &c 731, 732 

di  viHioiiH  of,  &<• 731 

exauiiniug  surgeoiia  of,  fee  of.  Sec 737 

iiu]>oi taut  ailjuuctH  of '   737 

organization  of 731 

special  Hervice  of.  ojieratiows  of 731, 746 

PcnsioDA,  Commissioner  of,  annual  report  «>f 729-747 

allowed,  number  of 730, 740, 744 

since  1870.  number  of 730 

annnal  ijftvments  for 729, 740 

appropriahons  for.  for  fiscal  year .' 729, 730, 742 

Army  invalids 729, 730, 740 

widows.  &c 729, 730, 740 

arrears  of.  payment  of 730 

disallowed  because  of  difficulty  in  fixing  date  of  bi^giuniiig 738 

increase.  &c *. 734, 740 

Indian,  &c 163, 733 

Navy  invalid 729, 730, 740 

widows 729, 730, 740 

reduced  in  rate,  niuiiberof,  &c 740 

Soldiers'  Home,  aunoyanC'e,  &c.,  resulting  fi-om  imperfect  regulation  upon  subject  of 

pajTuent  of 733 

surviving  widows  of  revolutionarj'  soldiers  and  sailors,  list  and  residencct  of 747 

war  of  1812,  &c 729, 730, 740 

Peorlas,  delegation  of,  act  providing  for  ua\'meut  of  expenses  of 289 

and  Miamies,  oouiederated,  c<»nuitlon  of 153 

statistics  in  regard  to 338, 354 

Permit-tax  to  United  States  citizens  to  reside  and  labor  within  limits  of  Union  Agency 192 

Physician  much  needed  for  Lemhi  Agency 123 

Piegans,  statistics  in  regard  to * 338, 358 

Pima  Agency.  Arizona,  annnal  report  of  Roswell  G.  Wheeler 83 

Pimas,  of  Arizona,  loyal  to  the  whites 64 

statistics  in  regard  to 330, 360 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  V.  T.  McGillycuddy 102 

reliability  of  Indian  police  at *. 14 

Pine  timber  on  Menomouee  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  should  be  sold  for  benefit  of  Indians  there.         235 

Pitt  River  Indians,  belonging  to  Klamath  Agency,  industrious  and  loyal 203 

statistics  in  regard  to *. 330, 350 

Pintes  and  Hannacks,  now  at  Yakama  Agency,  their  condition,  See 232 

and  Pah-Utes.  two  tribes  of,  at  Nevaila  Ageucv,  similar  in  name,  but  distinct  in  nation- 
ality   : 188 

living  on  Wann  Springs  Reser\'e,  Oregon,  report  of  agent  concerning 211 

statistics  in  regard  to 340, 344, 358, 362 

Police  at  Fort  Peck  deserve  much  credit  for  faithfulness,  considering  small  pay ;  $15  per  mouth 

recolumendtMl  instead  of  $5 181 

Mescalero  Agency  diligent  in  maintaininjg  order  and  preventing  depredations 194 

Piraa  Agency,  Arizona,  proven  a  power  tor  good 63 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  essential  to  peace  and  welfare 108 

Ponca  Agenc  V.  as  efficient  as  can  be  expected  of  men  so  poorly  paid 151 

Standing  Rock,  terror  to  e^•il-doe^s,  botli  whit«  and  Indian 117 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  active  and  good  men,  but  more  pay  urj^ed 191 

White  Earth  Agency  of  much  service,  bat  should  be  better  paid,  and  armed  and 

equipped 160 

benefits  from,  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 9S 

effective  in  enforcing  law  and  order  on  Rosebud  Reservation 112 

force  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  reliable  and  efficient 90 

Lower  Brul6  Agency  too  small,  and  pay  not  enough  to  secure  best  men 101 

Ouapaw  Agency  more  efficient  than  could  be  expected  for  $5  per  month 157 

growing  In  popolanty  and  influence  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 83 

Indian,  good  effect  of^substitution  of,  for  military  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 103 

number  and  remarkable  efficiency  of,  at  various  agencies 13-16 

of,  should  be  increased 13 

nay  of,  should  be  increased 13, 92 

not  as  efficient  as  desired  at  Southern  Fte  Agency,  but  improving 82 

none  can  be  enlisted  on  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  for  pay  allowed. . .  251 

not  as  effective  as  Fort  Belknap  agent  couhl  wish 177 

on  ('heyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  well  maintained,  and  pre- 
ventive of  trouble  m  a  hundred  forms '. 126 

on  Kiowa,  6cc.,  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  efficiency  of 138 

on  Sisseton  Resen'e  efficient;  but  reduction  of  number  and  increase  of  pay  recom- 
mended           IH 

of  Klamath  Agency,  very  efficient:  liea«l  chief  as  captain,  and  second  chief  lieutenant.         203 
of  Pnyallup  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  doing  much  to  accelerate  Indian  civilization         227 

of  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  them. . . » 67 

of  Umatilla  Reservation,  tnuttworthy  and  vigilant,  and  credit  to  any  community 206 

principal  support  of  an  Indian  agent 02 

skepticism  relative  to  practicability  of,  dispelled 61 

Policy,  Inaian.  thorough  change  in,  needed 1 

Polygamy,  baneful  effects  of,  amon^  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory 148 

cause  of  social  degradation  among  Indian  women,  and'  remedy  for 87 

discountenanced  by  more  enlightened  Lower  Brul6  Sioux  . . . ' 102 

not  practiced  by  Colorado  River  Agency  Indians,  Arizona 60 

special  order  forbidding,  recommended'  by  Osage  agent 147 

unknown  now  among  Neah  Bay  Indians 221 

{See  Marriage.) 

71  s  I 
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PoucA  Agency.  Indian  TeirUflry,  aunuul  r<*]>ort  of  ThoniaH  J.  Jordan 150 

PoDcaB,  act  to  indmnnify  and  «ettl<*,  iM*rmanentl  v  in  Dakota  and  lutliau  Territory 38, 287 

agreement  of  Sionx  to  give,  lands  in  Dakota *. 39 

census  of,  and  pa.vments  to 34 

of  Dakota,  on  Niobrara  River,  habits  and  condition,  and  what  has  been  done  for  them.  186 

report  of  o^mniission  to  ascertain  facts  in  regard  to  tlieir  removal,  condition.  Sec 274 

statistics  in  regard  to 336, 340, 354 

Population,  Indian,  table  showing  (nee  Census) 8, 330 

Population  of  Unite<l  States,  &.c.,  under  Tenth  Census,  by  States 666 

Porter,  N.  S.,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 178 

Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of  H.  C  Linn 164 

Pottawatomies  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  industrious  and  progressive 160 

Prairie  band,  progress*  made  by! '. 164 

statistics  in  regaixl  to 336,338.346,3^,356 

Potter  Valley  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 330,350 

Potts,  B.  F.,  governor  of  Montana,  annual  report  of 985, 986 

Pratt,  R.  H.,  first  lieutenant  United  States  Array,  act  providing  for  increase  of  pay  of 289 

in  charge  of  Carlisle  training  school,  report  of 242 

Property  rights,  Nevada  Indians  do  not  recognise,  in  eatables  raised 189 

Pueolo  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico,  ninth  annual  reftort  of  B.  M.  Thomas 198 

Poeblos,  of  New  Mexico,  habits  and  customs  same  as  for  centuries  past 198 

statistics  in  reeard  to ". 330, 340, 350. 360 

Pnyallnp  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  R.  H.  Milroy 221 

Payallnps,  Washington  Territory,  industry,  e<lucation,  and  progress  of 223, 224 

Q. 

Qoapaw  Agency,  Indians  of,  industrious,  need  titles  to  lands  cultivated 50, 153 

Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  D.  B.  Dyer 152 

Indian  police  of,  the  •'  right  ann  "  of  the  f^ent 14, 15 

should  be  attached  to  Kansas  for  Judicial  purposes 157 

Qaapaw  Reservation,  reduction  and  annexation  of,  to  Kansas  recommended 153 

Qnapaws  among  Osages  somewhat  industrious 50, 144 

only  49,  on  Quapaw  Reservation,  rest  with  Osages .•. . .         153 

Qneets  and  doh  Indians,  Quinaielt  Agency,  almost  inaccessible  j^reater  part  of  year 227 

statistical  in  regard  to 344, 382 

Quillehntes  inhabit  the  Neah  Bay  Reservation,  Washington  Territory',  their  isolated  condition         220 

statistics  in  reganl  to 344, 362 

Ouinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territorj',  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Oliver  Wood 227 

<{iunaielts,  statistics  in  regard  to 344.362 

R. 


• 


Sailroad  companies,  bonds  of  Unite<l  States  loaned  to 486 

decisions  of  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  affecting 602-614 

Supreme  Court,  aflTecting 503-601 

list  of,  included  in  act  of  June  19, 1878 486 

Bailroad  engineer,  annual  report  of 426-445 

Railroads,  (^mmissioner  of,  annual  report  of 395-425 

conditions  in  detail  as  to  rates  paid  by  United  States  to  certain.  Sec 488 

east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  business  of 618-627 

eastern,  freight  earnings  of 624 

tonnage  of 622, 623 

gross  earnings  of 625 

miles  of,  operated 618 

net  earnings  of 627 

operating  expenses  of 636 

passengers  carried  by 61f 

earnings  of 621 

mileage  of 620 

of  United  States,  earnings  and  expenses  of 628 

land  grants  by  United  States  to 569 

laws  of  United  States  affecting 401 

Pacific,  accounts  of,  examincnl  from  company's  books 397 

acts  relating  to,  contents  of 494-496 

amount  realizea  by,  from  sales  of  land 563 

and  other,  property  and  accounts  of 395 

assets  of,  ate 650 

average  price  per  acre  of  lands  sold  by 583 

bond  ana  interest  accounts  of 399 

bonded  debt  of 646 

characteristics  of 643 

comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  of 660 

cost  and  equipment  of 644 

*  of  roads.  Sec,  owned  by 58S 

per  mile  of  roads  of 583 

estimated  quantity  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  to 58S 

value  or  unsold  vested  lands  of 584 

unvested  lands  of 684 

expend  itures  of 6S6 

forms  of  report  required  of  officers  of 453-481 

quantity  of  land  patented  to 583 

land  grants  of  United  States  to 569 

laws  of  United  States  afl*ecting 449-452 

liabilities  of,  &c 666 

miles  of,  subsidised  with  lands 581 
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R«ilrcKi<l»,  raciflc,  northern  route  of 672 

oflicers  of 640 

operations  of  land  department  of 668 

organization  of 636 

ownersliip  of 638 

quantity  of  land  sold  by 683 

report  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  in  aid  of 571-602 

revenue  of 664 

right  of  way,  &c.,  granted  to,  through  public  lands 486,487 

throtuch  Indian  lands 21,82,172,200 

rights  of,  decisions  of  United  States  courts  respecting 421-423 

sinking-mnd  accounts  of ...0 400, 658 

the  New  Mexico  Southern  route  of.t 584 

the  Texas  Southern  route  of 587 

transportation  accounts  of 400, 557 

Union  Central  line  of 575 

restrictions  in  detail  as  to  payments  by  United  States  to  certain 401 

subsidized  and  land  grant,  departmental  circulars  and  orders  affecting 482-485 

WoHtem,  ft-eight  earnings  of 624 

tonnage  of 622, 623 

gross  earnings  of 625 

miles  of,  operated 618 

net  earnings  of 627 

operating  expenses  of 626 

•  passengers  carried  by 619 

earnings  of 621 

mileage  of 620 

Railway  building  in  1881 308 

Bat  ion,  insutticiency  of,  issued  to  Indians  of  Kiowa.  &c..  Agency,  absolute  suffering  at  times. .  137 

to  be  issued  Sioux  as  flxe<l  by  agriMnnent  of  1877 10 

issued  by  War  Department  to  Hualapais  to  prevent  starvation 36 

to  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  Iviowas  and  Comanches  by  War  Department 12 

reduction  of,  recommended  at  Standing  Rock 118 

Red  Cloud,  chief,  his  downfall  among  hisjpeople  attributed  to  whisky-drinking  ^ 103 

Rwl  Cliff  Reservation,  Bayfield  County.  Wisconsin,  Indians  on,  generally  industrious 238 

Red  Lake  Subagency.  Minnesota,  should  have  new  mill  and  dam 169 

Redns.  William,  act  for  relief  of 201 

Redwood  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 360 

Repi-eseutatives  in  Congress,  distribution  of,  under  Tenth  Census,  &c 666, 680-720 

Religion.  Indians  of  Lemhi  Reservation  have  scarcely  an  idea  of.  in  any  form 123 

Religious  denominations,  success  of  work  of,  amons  Chippewas  of  White  Earth  Agency 169 

table  showing  agencies  assTgnea  to 319, 370 

societies,  table  showing  money  expended  by,  for  educational  and  missionary  work 

among  Indians 330 

tone  of  Carlisle  training  school  most  excellent 248 

work  conducted  by  all  sects  within  limits  of  Union  Agency 162 

important  factor  in  civilization  of  Warm  Spring  Intfians 213 

on  Kiowa,  &c.,  Reservations,  Indian  Territory,  by  returned  Florida  prisoners.  140 

(See  Missionary.) 

Removal  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  at  an  early  day t 119 

of  Mescalero  Apaches  to  Jicarilla  Reserve  urgetl 4 

of  Mescalero  Apaches  opposed  by  military  and  others 4 

of  Otoes  and  Missonrias  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Teiritory 51, 183 

of  Otoes,  act  providing  for 285 

of  portion  of  Eastern  Cherokees  to  Indian  Territory 52 

of  Ute  Indians 78,79,383 

of  W bite  River  and  Uncompahgre  Utes  to  Utah 37, 82, 384, 389 

to  Dakota  of  Northern  Cheyennes  in  Indian  Territory 41, 102, 125 

Renegade  MisHion  Indians  living  along  Colorado  Desort 72 

Rentei-s,  about  60,  at  Qnapaw  Agency :  a  mutual  advantage,  and  regulated  by  the  department         155 

Reservations,  Executive  orders  affecting 318 

Indian,  table  showing  areaH  of,  and  authority  for.  and  trilM's  occupying 319 

Rlggs.  (teorgo  W.,  death  of,  Ac .' *. 887 

Riggs,  Rev.  T.  L.,  misMionary  work  of.  cannot  be  too  fully  appreciate*! 83, 84 

Road  dUtricts.  with  Indian  overs4»ers  of  highwavH,  Pawnee  agent  rerommends  establiHhing. . .  149 

Rogue  River  Indians,  statistics  in  r*»gard  to  . . . .' 342, 360, 362 

Ronan,  Peter,  Flathead  Agency.  Montana,  annual  report  of. 173 

Roots  indigenous  to  Klamath  I^eservation,  Oregon,  nourishing  and  palatable,  and  would  do  to 

cultivate 202 

Rosebud  Agency.  Dakota,  anniuil  re|K»rt  of  John  Cook 108 

Round  Valley  Agency.  California,  annual  report  of  H.  B.  Sheldon 73 

Ruffee,  C.  A.*,  >Vjiite  Earth  Agency.  Minnesota,  annual  report  of 168 

Ruger,  Colonel  Thomas  U.,  letter  of,  relative  to  necessities  of  Bla*kfeet 10 

8. 

Sac  Jind  Fox  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  John  S.  Shorb 158 

In<lian  Territory',  full  blmNls,  and  adhere  to  almriginal  customs  and  habits 158 

of  Iowa,  act  providing  for  payment  of  annuities  to,  on  signing  of  pay-roll 289 

unwillingncHS  of.  to  sijtu  pav-roll 83, 163 

of  the  MWissippi.  stnri^tics  in  regard  to 33<L  338, 354, 366 

of  MisiM)uri.  at  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Htill  hold  to  savage  costume  and  habits. .  182 

statisticA  in  reganl  to 336, 340, 354, 358 

Mokohoko's  band.  treHpaBsen*  in  Kansas 164 

Agency,  Tama  County.  Iowa,  annual  rejwrt  of  (Jeorge  L.  Davenport 163 

Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad,  A.c..  r«.  Matthew  Baldwin,  decittion  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  case  of 506 
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Saint  Joseph  and  "Wegtem  Railroad  a  pul>lic  highway,  &c 400 

Haiiit  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway,  a  po«t-rout«  and  military  road,  &c 4J^ 

condition  of ' 438 

ArkansaB  division  of,  condition  of 439 

Kansas  division  of,  condition  of 4:J9 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  atfairs  of 419, 4^ 

assets  of 420 

earnings  of 419 

expenses  of 419 

liabilities  of 420 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  a  public  highway,  Sec 4^ 

^condition  of 439 

Missouri  division  of,  condition  of 441 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company,  affairs  of 420, 4^ 

assets  of 420 

earnings  of 420 

expenses  of 420, 661 

liabilities  of ..  419 

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  a  public  highway,  Scax 490 

Saint  Paul  and  Ihiluth  Railroad  Company,  comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of 6G2 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  and  Manitoba  Railroad  a  public  highway,  Sec 4^ 

Salaries  of  Indian  aj^ents  not  corresponding  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities 93, 102 

paid  at  Indian  Agencies,  taole  showing 311 

Salmon  River  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 342, 360. 362 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  J.  C.  Tiffany .• .  64 

fears  that  it  may  be  attacked  by  hostiles 5 

Apaches  not  implicated  in  raids  in  New'  Mexico 5 

Reservation,  survey  of  boundary  lines  of,  needed  to  prevent  conflict  with  whites. . .  21 

Sanitary  condition  of  Cheyenne  Indians  good 83 

of  Hooj)a  Valley  Indians  not  good,  although  births  exceed  deaths 70 

of  Indians,  need  of  hospitals,  &r 36 

of  Indians,  table  showing ,. 367 

of  Moquis  Indians  of  AHzona  improving 63 

of  Nes  Perc^'sin  Indian  Territory  alarming :  deathsexceed  births  33^  per  cent.  152 

of  Nez  Percys  of  Idaho  goml 124 

of  Poncas  excellent :  ac4*Timating r»ro<*e^w  C4>mpleted ;  births  exceed  deaths..  151 

of  Round  Valley  Indians,  markeu  improvement  in 75 

of  Tmatilla  Agency  Indians  good 210 

of  White  £arth  Agency  satisfactory ;  little  sickness  and  few  deaths 168 

(See  Health,  Diseases,  Births,  Deaths.) 

San  Lnis  Rey  Indians,  Mission  Reser\'ation,  California ;  c^mdition  of 71 

statistics  in  regard  to .330, 350 

San  Poels,  statistics  in  regard  to 344, 362 

Sant«)e  Agencj',  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Isaiah  Lightner 1H4 

Santiams,  statisticH  in  re^rd  to 342, 360 

Savage,  E.  B..  Capt.,  Unite<l  States  Array,  relieved  as  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cali- 
fornia, by  Lieut,  (lordon  "Win8h)w,  U.  S.  A 69 

Saw-mill  at  Ponca  Agency  pi-oduced  97, 455  feet  of  lumber  past  year 151 

Schools  among  Pawnees  the  hope  of  the  tribe 50, 14T 

bombing  and  day,  new;  opened  during  the  year ;  need  of  more 25, 26 

and  manual  labor  on  San  tee  Reservation,  Nebraska.  dolLg  good  work 185 

considered  more  effectual  in  educating  Indian  youth 63 

full  to  overflowing  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakotal 113 

on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  reports  oi  129, 133 

and  day  for  Pueblos,  success  of 198»  19* 

off  Indian  Reservation  aftbrd  best  results 239 

on  Pm  allup  and  Chehalis  Reserves,  encouraging  progress  of  pupils  in 225, 226 

at  Pottawatomie  Agency,  admirable  system  and  results  of 164 

on  Tulalip  Reserve  meet  with  marked  success 236 

boys'  boarding,  Cheyenne  River  Agency^gent  justly  proud  of 84 

commendable  progress  in,  of  children  at  De>ir8  Lake  Agency,  Dakota 92, 99 

C4>mmon  and  high,  Ave  civilized  nations,  Indian  Territory,  well  supplied  with 162 

day  and  boarding,  desired  on  Mo<inis  Pueblo  Reservation,  Arizona 62 

day,  on  Black  feet  Reservation  well  attended,  and  progress  fair 170 

regarded  a«  a  failure  by  Rosebud  Agent Ill 

of  Tulalip  Agency  not  a  suc<!ess  on  account  of  poor  pay  of  teachers 230 

total  failure  on  Crow  Creek  Reserve,  Dakota <W 

gratifying  results  from,  to  Mission  Indians  of  California ;  more  needed 7i 

greater  interest  felt  in,  by  Fort  Berthold  Indians 94 

industrial  and  boarding  on  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana,  pnmounced  best  in  the  field.  1T> 
manual  labor,  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  important  factors 

in  Indian  civilization 126 

Indian,  28,  supported  by  State,  of  New  York 25 

insufficiency  of  appropriations  for 10, 11 

none  among  Southern  l^tes gl 

on  Lemhi  Reserve,  and  establishment  much  desired  by  Indians  of 122 

Rosebud  Reserve IH 

on  Kiowa  Reservation.  Indian  Territorj^;  annual  report  of  George  W.  Hunt  and  W.  T. 

Calmes,  superintendents 141, 142 

on  Menomonee  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  conducted  by  Indian  women,  and  promise 

great  benefit 286 

O^ge  and  Kaw  Reservation.  Indian  Territory  ;  best  results  from  small  children 144, 145 

of  Peorias  and  Miamies  of  Quapaw  Agency;  fiill  attendance,  and  sup{>oited  by  their 

own  funds t 154 

of  Ouapaw  A  gency,  enrollment  of,  and  progress  in 156 

public,  of  Michigan  ailmit  Indian  youth  of  Mackinac  Agency 167 

of  White  Earth  Agency  maintained  to  full  extent  of  small  fiind  available 168 
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School.  atteadADce  larce  and  on  the  increaHe  on  Pine  Kid^e  ReHerve:  fnnr  gchoidH  in  operation.  101 

attendance  at  Pouoa  Agency  irregnlar ;  compul»*ory  att4*ndance  recommended 157 

boardine,  with  eapac'ity  for  one  hnudred  pupils,  opened  at  Honud  Valley  Agency 75 

on  Fort  Hall  Reservation  since  February,  1880,  but  not  one  Indian  can  read *. 121 

much  needed  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency 178 

at  Siletz  Agency  transfonus  pupils  fr«»m  wretched  condition  when  received 206 

building  at  San  Carlos  Agency.  Arizona 67 

buildings,  number,  new  erecte<l,  and  number  needed 26 

facilities  for  Pottawatomies,  should  have  better 160 

industrial,  at  Xeah  Bay  Agency,  seventy  pnpUs  ;  all  speak  English  language 220, 221 

boarding,  on  Pawnee  Reservation,  prospects  of.  encouraging 147 

fann  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  conducted  by  Benedictines 117 

manual  lalwr,  of  Absentee  Shawnees.  Indian  Territory- ;  ttlle<l  past  year 159 

room  work  at  Carlisle  training-school,  a<lmirable  methods  an<I  system 243 

(Set  Education  and  Training  schools.) 
ScoutA,  Indian.     (See  Police.) 

Seger,  John  H.,  superintendent  Arapaho  Imarding  school,  report  of 129 

Seli-Bupport,  progress  of  Osages  toward  ;  rei^uest  stopi>age  of  rations 144 

little  progress  in,  by  Rosebud  Sioux 108 

Self-supporting,  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Indian  Territory  are.  and  depend  mainly  «>n  stock-raising.  .W 

(rrand  Ronde  Indians  of  Oregon  are. ". .* 201 

Indians  of  New  York  Agency  are 200 

Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  nearly 213 

majority  of  Crow  Cn'ek  Inciians VUl  be.  in  five  years 90 

Mission  Indians  of  California  are,  by  civilized  pursuits 72 

ncMirly  all  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency  are.  an<i  own  large  henls 208 

Peorias  anil  Miamies  of  Qiiapaw  Agency  are l.*»4 

Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  entirely  so. . .  .* 63 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux  would  tiltimately  become,  as  stock  raisers 104 

Puyallups  are.  by  farming 224 

Tule  River  Indians  of  C'alifomia  would  1m».  if  on  suitable  lands 77 

seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  ludians  of  Tulalip  Agencv,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, are  * 2.V0 

Seminoles  and  Jreek  boundary.  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  settle  dispute  as  to 43, 44 

belonging  to  Union  Agencv.  Indian  Ternt«rv,  civilized,  and  have  government  on  plan 

of  States .' 161 

statistics  in  regard  to 338, 354 

Senecas  of  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  New  York,  claim  to  have  been  defrauded  of  certain 

lands 200 

of  Quapaw  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 154 

statistics  in  regarcl  to 336, 340, 354, 360 

Serranos  Indians,  Mission  Reservation.  California,  condition  of 71 

statistics  in  regard  to 330, 350 

Settlers  in  Judith  country,  adja<!ent  to  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Montana,  ranchmen  and 

good  citizens 176 

prior  rights  on  Mescalero  Reservation  to  farms  and  mill  property,  bad  effects  of 193, 194 

Sewing-machines  used  by  thirty  to  forty  Indian  families  of  Yakama  Agency 234 

Shastas.  statistics  in  regard  to *. 342,360 

Shawnees,  act  providing  for  sale  of  stock  of,  suflicient  to  reimburse  D.  S.  McDougal  and  C.  S. 

Wilder 286 

of  Ouapaw  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 154 

statistics  in  regani  to 336, 354 

Sheepeaters  of  Lemhi  Agencv.  report  of  agent  cdnceming 122 

statistics  in  regard  to 334,  :i52 

Sheep-raising,  an  industry  that  should  be  encouraged  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 173 

attempted  oy  a  Round  Valley  Indian ;  cause  of  failure 75 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  well  adapte<l  to ;  agent  urges  Indians  to  invest  in . .  212 

Sheep-shearing,  for  whites,  an  Industry  among  Round  Valley  Indians,  California 75 

Sheldon,  H.  B.,  Round  Valley  Agencv.  California,  annual  report  of 73 

Sheldon,  Lionel  A.,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 987-1001 

Sherman,  Daniel,  relieved  as  agent  of  New  York  Agency  by  BeiHamin  Casler,  June  15,  *881 . . .  199 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indians,  Quinaielt  Agency,  advancml  in  civilization,  and  well  off 227 

statistics  in  reganl  to 344, 362 

Shops,  agency.  Osages  request  that  they  be  closed,  and  Indians  required  to  pay  for  what  they 

receive .'.  144 

carpenter  and  blacksmith,  worked  entirely  by  Indian  labor  on  Santee  Reser\'ation 185 

at  Ponea  Agencv.  articles  manufai'tured  and  repairs  made 151 

Shorb,  John  8.,  Sac  ana  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 158 

Shoshone  Agencv.  Wyoming,  annual  n'port  of  Charles  Hatton 241 

Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  cede  portion  of  Fort  Hall  Reserve  to  Utah  and  Northern  Rail- 
road   22 

qn  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  quiet,  peaceful,  and  industrous 121 

of  Lemhi  Agency,  report  of  agent  concerning 122 

of  Wvoroing.  under  leadership  of  Chief  Wasiiakie,  steadily  improve  in  fanning 241 

statistics  in  regard  to 334, 338, 346, 352, 360,  364 

Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  E.  A .  Swan 204 

Sinnott,  P.  B..  Grand  Ronde  Agency.  Oregon,  tenth  annual  report  of 200 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  RailroauCompany,  aflbirs  of 410, 488 

amount,  &c.,  of  United  States  subsidy  to 4IC 

assets  of 411 

deM*ription  of  route  of  mad  of,  and  character  and 

valie  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  to 581 

earnings  of 411.660 

expenses  of 411,660 

liabiUties  of 411 

required  by  law  to  transport  for  government,  mails, 
troops.  Sec 48fl 
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Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  condition  of 443 

Sionx,  act  providing  for  payment  of  claims  against 287,  391 

agree  to  give  Ponctfs  lands  in  Dakota 39 

appropriation  for,  insufficient 10 

Assiuaboine,  at  Fort  Belknap,  report  of  agent  concerning 173 

Assinaboine,  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  of  agent  concerning 178 

at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  report  concerning 83 

at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  report  concerning 91 

fear  of,  by  Fort  Berthold  Indians 94 

Nation  of  Indians,  possibilities  of  their  future 105 

at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  rapidly  adopting  white  man's  ways ' 103 

give  railroad  companies  right  of  way  across  their  resei-ve 21, 22, 82 

at  Lower  Bnil^  Agency,  report  of  akent  concerning 95 

of  Rosebud  Agencv,  quiet  and  well  disposed  toward  government  and  whites 108 

at  Staudiuff  Rock  Agency,  report  of  agent  coueeming 115 

Sautee  ann  Flandreau,  report  of  agent  concerning 184 

statistic  4  in  reganl  to 332, 334, 338, 340, 350, 352,  358 

Sisseton  Agen«'y,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Charles  Crissey 1 13 

Sioux  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota 91 

Sitting  Bull  hostiles,  about  60,  ragged  and  starved,  absorbed  aiuonc  Pine  Ridge  Indians 10:; 

their  arrivaland  surrender  at  Fort  Peck  to  mllitar>'  authorities l«*o 

2.858.  now  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  tractable  and*  exemplarj- 37, 115, 116 

'Siuslaw.  statistics  in  regard  to 342,  362 

Sixes,  statistics  in  regard  to 342, 363 

S'Klallams,  of  S'Kokomlsh  Agency,  hunt,  fish,  and  farm,  and  are  industiious 229 

statistics  in  regaitl  to 346,  362 

S'Kokomish  Agency,  Wasliington  Territorj',  annual  report  of  Agent  Edwin  Eells 229 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 346, 362 

Smith,  John,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 210 

Snake  Indians  on  Klamath  Reserve*  ()regon,  industrious  and  loyal 203 

statistics  in  regard  to '. 342. 362 

Snohomish  Indians,  statistic-s  in  regard  to : 346, 362 

Soldiers  attacked  by  White  Mountain  Apaches 6 

at  Fort  Yates,  garrison  of,  would  not  be  needed  if  Indian  police  at  Standing  Rock  were 

increasetl 117 

arrest  and  kill  medicine  man  on  San  Carlos  Reserve 6 

four  companies  of,  at  Fort  Stanton,  will  not  be  needed  if  Mescaleros  remove  to  Jicarilla 

Reserve , 4 

.  (See  Military  and  War  Department.) 

Southern  Pstciflo  Railroad  a  post-route  and  military  road 4^ 

condition  of 433 

'Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of 661 

description  of  route  of  road  of,  and  character  and  value  of 

laud!s  granted  by  Congress  to 587, 589 

laws  relating  to 550 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (northeni  division),  affairs  of 4 16, 4^ 

assets  of 417 

earnings  of 417 

expenses  of 417 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  repoi-t  of  Agent  Henry  Page 81 

Spanish  language  understood  by  Ute  Indians »l 

Special  Indian  agents,  addresses  of 370 

Spokane  colony  at  Deep  Creek,  trespassing  upon  lauds  of.  by  whites 124 

Indian  colony  of  Deep  Creek,  Idaho,  their  progre».H,  &c 124 

Spokanes,  executive  order  setting  apart  resei*vation  for 318 

Washington  Territory,  Reservation  for,  urged  by  Inspectoi-s  Watkins  and  Pollock . .'         216 

statiHtic's  in  regard  to' 344. 3<S2 

Spotted  Tail,  chief,  bin  iufiuence  and  power,  and  its  effect 109 

murder  of 38, 11 2 

Squaw  men  and  half  breeds,  bad  influence  of H3 

none  among  Southern  Utes ft! 

on  Lower  Brul^  Reservation 100 

Sqnaxiu  reserve,  heavily  tiinl)ered,  no  progress  among  Indians  on 224 

Sqnaxins.  statiHtics  in  regard  to '. 344, 362 

Saint  Regis  Indians,  statistics  in  reganl  to 342. 300 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  de.«»ti-uction  of  timber  in  vi<*initv  of,  by  military  post 22 

Dakota,  annual  report  of  J.  A.  ^tephan 115 

Stephau,  J.  A .,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 115 

Stephens,  E.,  Green  Bay  Ageucy,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 234 

Stickney,  Wm.,  death  of.  &c  . . .  t 8H7 

Stickney,  W.  S.,  disbursing  agent  of  Ute  Commission,  report  of  his  death 259 

Stock  animals  at  Round  Valley  Agency.  California : 75 

encouragini!:  increase  of,  on  San  Carlos  Resei-vation.  Arizona 66 

furnished  Pine  Kidge  Sioux,  well  cared  for,  and  promising  increase 104 

owned  by  Cheyenne  River  Indians 83 

Los'Pinos  Utes i4> 

belonging  to  Lower  Brnh^  Sioux,  loss  of,  dui-ing  severe  winter 9H 

Stockbridges,  farmers,  and  reap  fair  crops  337 

statistics  in  regard  to 346, 364 

"Stock  cattle,  a  few  of,  for  Lemhi  Indians  would  greatly  encourage  them 122 

eaten  by  Indians  of  Kiowa,  &c.,  Agency  because  of  short  rations 137, 138 

for  India  UH  of  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  would  contribute  largely  to  their  supiiort . .  2»2 

lor  In«UaiiH  of  Western  Shoslione  Agency  would  so4m  do  away  with  beef  bill IIM 

issued  to  Pawnees,  killed  by  them ' 50, 147 

more  of,  needed  by  Yankton  Sioux 120 

consi«lerable  increase  in,  on  Sisseton  Reserve 114 

none  lost  by  stockmen  or  settlers  through  Pine  Ridge  Indians 103 
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Stock  cattle,  nurabor  of,  fumiMhed  Indiann  since  1878 , 30> 

of  all  kinds  owned  by  Indians  of  Umatilla  Reserve,  Oregon 208 

of  Navajoes,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  their  chief  wealth  and  source  of  sabsistence . .  195 

of  Otoes  snftered  on  account  of  severity  of  winter 183 

one-third  of,  perished  on  Standing  Rwk  Reserve  owing  to  severity  of  winter IIC 

1,500,  iH8ue<l  to  Rosebud  Indians  since  1879,  but  one-third  now  alive 110- 

owned  by  eovemment  at  agencies,  table  showing 350 

owned  by  Indians,  table  showing 9, 360 

owned  by  Poncas  in  Indian  Territory,  and  appreciation  of  value  of 151 

owned  by  Warm  Spiings  Indians 212 

well  cared  for  by  Kaws  of  Osage  Agency.  Indian  Territory 144 

wholesale  destiiiction  of,  through  starvation  last  winter  on  Takama  Reserve 231 

Stock-raising  among  Indians,  increased  rations  needed  to  insure  success  of 47, 49 

by  Crow  Creek  Indians.  Dakota,  1,227  head  all  told 87 

interest  of  Kaws  and  Osages  in 146 

roost  proti table  and  sui'c  industrv  for  Omahas  and  Winuebagoes  of  Nebraska 187 

principal  industry  of  Absentee  Sbawnees,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory .  159 

recommended  for  Moonis  Indians  of  Arizona 62 

to  extent  of  1,500  head  carried  on  by  Uintah  Utes  of  Utah 214 

Ute  Indians  incline  to 81, 386 

Stocks  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes,  statement  of 300-302 

Stone,  E.  A.,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 121 

Stoves,  cookibg,  as  civilizing  agenta  and  a  saving  In  preparation  of  food   107 

three  hundred  in  use  among  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  more  wanted.  104 

Subsistence  of  Indians,  table  showing  sources  of 350 

Suicides,  two  on  Umatilla  Reservation,  one  lioy  fifteen  and  one  girl  eleven  years  old 211 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  Moqnis  Pueblo  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 61 

Superstitions  of  Iiidians  of  Blackfeet  Agency  not  to  occupy  dwelling  where  death  has  occurred . .  169 

and  barbarous  habits,  Sautee  and  Flandreau  Sioux  no  longer  addicted  to 184 

enchantment  and  sacrifice  of  property  at  burials  among  Western  Shoshoues 191 

gross  and  revolting,  auione  Pawnees,' Indian  Tenitory 148, 149 

dying  out  among  Kosebiia  Sioux 108 

practlcecl  to  appease  tlie  dead 281 

Superstitious  practices  thingH  of  the  past  among  Mission  Indians  of  California 72 

still  clung  to  by  Sbawnees  and  Senecas  at  Quapaw  Agency 154, 155 

Suppai  Reserve,  Arizona,  executive  order  modifying *. 318 

Snppais,  statistics  in  reganl  to .* 330 

Supplies  abundant  at  Crow  Creek  Agencv.  and  largelv  supplemente*!  by  productions 90 

annuity,  goods,  and  agricuhurariniplement«h]mished  Standing  Rock  past  year  enor- 
mous   '...  118 

for  the  Indian  service,  proposalH  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  tables 396 

good  quality  and  promptly  delivered  for  Southern  T'tes 82 

saved  oy  gains  in  insues  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  pa«t  year,  $50,322.28 106, 107 

(See  (roods  and  supidies. ) 

Survey  neede<l  on  Fort  Berthold  Reserve 94 

off  boundary  lines  of  Indian  reserves  needed  to  prevent  conflicts  between  whites  and 

Indians 20 

of  boundary'  lines  of  Nevada  Resem-ation  urged  to  protect  fishery  right  of  the  Indians.  190 

of  boundary  lines  of  new  Los  IMnos  Reserve  earnestly  asked \ 80. 383  386 

of  boundary  lines  of  San  Carlos  Reservation  earnestly  urged IM,  67,  68 

of  bonndarv  lines  of  Umatilla  Reser\'ation.  Oregon,  again  urged  by  the  agent 209 

of  Colville  lleserve  very  desirable 217 

of  Ca»ur  d'AlAne  Reservation  should  be  made 217 

of  Devil's  Lake  Reservation  urged 93 

of  lands  for  Southern  Utes  on  Rio  La  Plata 37, 81, 391 

of  tillable  lands  in  Indian  reser\'es  necessary  in  order  to  make  allotraents 21 

Swan,  E.  A..  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  rep«>rt'  of 264 

Swinomish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 346,362 

belonging  to  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  about  at  standstill. .  230 

T. 

Tallahasse  Mission,  appropriation  of  Congress  to  assist  in  rebuilding 289 

building  burned,  new  one  begun 47,48 

T^ons,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 360 

Telegraph  companies  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  respecting  ratee  of  pay 

to  government  for  communications  by  telegraph,  list  of 483 

Telegraphic  facilities  recommended  by  Sac  and  Fox  agent,  Indian  Territory 168 

Telegraphing,  deficiency  in  appropriation  for 11 

Telegraph  line  from  Rosebud  Agency  to  landing  on  Missouri  River,  132  milea Ill 

128  miles,  constructed  by  Indian  labor  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 107 

order  of  Postmaster-treneraT  respecting  rates  of  pay  to  government  for  communica- 
tions by '. 482, 484 

Telegraphs,  Ac,  laws  of  United  States  aflfecting 401 

Temperance  pledge  exacted  of  Sisseton  Sioux,  or  no  rations 114 

Teninoes  belonging  to  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of  agent  concerning 210 

statistics  in  regard  to 344, 862 

Tepee  cloth  or  canvas  duck  for  lodges,  discontinuance  of  issue  of,  recommended 118 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  afilJairs  of 412, 615 

assets  of 413, 616 

description  of  route  of  road  of,  and  character  and  value 

of  lands  granted  by  Congress  to 687 

liabilities  of 412, 616 

name  and  residence  of  oflScers  and  directors  of 617 

receipts  of,  from  all  sources,  Sio 413, 615 

report  of,  for  1881 6]f 
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Texaa  and  Pacific  Railrway,  eqnipmoiit  of 617 

financial  condition  of,  June  :iO,  1881 616 

laws  relating  to        ' , .  542 

miles  of,  in  operation 615 

Thomaa,  Ben.  M.,  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 196 

Thomas  Wanlell  V8.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  decision  of  United  States  Supreme 

Court  in  case  of 423 

Tiffany.  J.  C,  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 64 

Tillamook  \  statistics  in  regard  to 342, 360 

Timber  unpredations  in  Indian  Territory,  law  in  relation  to,  should  be  speedily  amended 157, 162 

A  r        on  Indian  lands,  present  law  ineffectual  to  prevent 55 

. .    *ian  reserves,  destruction  of,  by  military 22,  23 

,..«nd .1-  jf,  on  "Missouri  bottom " 97 

"V  '*     >f  ou  "^X)wer  Brul6  Reserve 97 

4    >s»       *-       a  u  matilla  Reservation,  Oregon,  suppressed  by  Indian  police 208 

/         ,.a»         '      Hting     luor  made  by  San  Carlos  Indians 68 

xt  iv  thbir  homes  will  give  permanence  to  Indian  industry  and  self-dependence.      90,  91 

m  jdaho'    '  be  made  permanent  .: 17,200 

oek  Re.^       .tion  demanded  by  Indians  of 90 

t.,  eads  on  i^.        w  Reservation  questionable  and  insecure,  and  remedy  urged 157,158 

.t^       xian  landf*  of  rjouictive  character  recommended  by  Sant«e  agent 186 

ueir  homeo  the  great  boon  prayed  for  by  Santees  of  "Nebraska  .' 184 

"Wi>       i  •**!  Allotment*  and  Patents.) 

■^hi        '"  ^''  ''*ca».  Huvt>  tics  in  regard  to 340, 842, 360 

urdto 342.383 

ti-au'  '^ard  to 336, 352 

^'  wo       ijent,  relieved  from  charge  of  Pima  Agency,  Arizona,  by  Roswell  6. 

but  few      •■-» — 63 

dealt       '  one,  at  Shoshone  Agency 241, 242 

greatest      ^^^  Agency,  Dakota,  entering  lists  with  white  trader 88 

on  Sftc  r      '»y  Santee  agent 185 

and  mt.      Acks,  Pennsylvania,  annual  report  of  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge 242 

with  Ind       f ampton,  and  Forest  Grove,  success  of 27-29 

(/See  Liq-     im,  to  be  educators  of  their  people 64,140 

White  Earth  Agency,  Min     ^opton  and  Carlisle,  needed  for  education  of  Indian  youth 119 

"Wliite  Mountain  Apache^       ricable  educational  measure  for  Indian  children 88 

White  River  Utes, their  <      i.» gard to 346.364 

White  settlers  holding  t.       zofuse  to  send  children  to 81 

Whites  in  Indian  camr     *^ighters.  a  success  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming 242 

Wichitas,  act  makinr'     •  service,  table  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for 414 

advancer       ^nd  supplies  for  Moqnis  Pueblos  difficult,  owing  to  lack  of  water 61 

defloiem     >'  Mescalero  Anaches  wish  to  engage  in,  if  furnished  with 

statist!                                    wagons  ana  teams 194 

Wichomnis,  staf  •  ^dian  supplies,  deficiency  in  appropriation  for 11, 12 

Wicks,  J/B.,  K      ine  Ridge  supplies  by  hired  Indian  teams  without  loss  or  damage 105, 106 

Wilbur,  Jamr     .  « applies  delayed  and  rates  increased,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  appropriation .  12 

Wilder,  C  ^'     't*                over  mountains  successfully  performed  by  Uintan  Agency  Indians.  214 
Wilkinsc      -       (-Se«  Freighting.) 

repo"        -  greements  with  Indians,  list  of,  showing  dates,  &c 374 

Wil        .  •                                 tribes  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  expiration  of 53 

W'      dtipulations  often  violated,  owing  to  insufficient  appropriations 2 

Wi      stipulation  regarding  hostility  between  Indian  tribes  suggested 94 

W      forest,  and  fruit  planted  on  Yankton  Reserve 130 

over  700  set  out  past  year  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  Dakota 90 

Nassers  on  lands  of  Eastern  Cherokees,  suits  should  be  instituted  against S2 

, '             on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  create  discontent  among  Indians 176 

li                ou  Reservation  set  apart  for  Spokane  Indian  Colony  at  Deep  Creek,  Idaho 124 

•/                  on  Umatilla  Reservation  on  account  of  uncertainty  of  boundary-line 209 

on  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado 78^3^ 

(iSee  Intruders.) 

Tribal  government,  dissolution  of,  established  fact  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  Dakota. .«. . . .  84 

relations  kept  up  by  Mission  Indians  of  California 72 

weakening  on  Western  Shoshone  Reservation,  owing  to  organization  of  police.  191 

system  surely  disappearing  on  Kiowa,  &.C.,  Reservations,  IncQan  Territory 136 

(See  ChieftainshiD.) 

Trust  funds  and  trust  lanos,  tables  showing  transactions  in 299^  309 

Tufts.  John  Q.,  Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 161 

Tulalip  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of  John  O'Keane 169 

Tule  River  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  C.  G-.  Belknap 76 

Tules,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 356 

Turtle  Mount  band  of  Chippewas,  right  of,  to  land  in  Dakota  should  be  determined 40 

Tnscaror as,  statistics  in  regard  to 340, 342, 38 

U. 

TTintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  J.  J.  Critchlow 21$ 

TJkies,  statistics  in  regard  to 330, 350 

"Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  R.  H.  Fay 217 

Indians  of,  give  right  of  way  to  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company ...  S3 

Indians  willing  to  cede  portion  of  reservation  to  town  of  Pendleton Si 

own  hirge  herds,  and  are  self-supporting 206 

statistics  in  regard  to 344, 308 

Umpquas.  statistics  in  regard  to 342,360 

Unoompangre  Utes,  their  removal  to  Utah 78, 388 

Union  Agency,  agents  at,  should  have  authority  of  foreign  consul  in  abjudication  of  cases 48 

inconvenient  I'^cation  of,  to  be  changed »  48 

Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  John  Q.  Tufts 161 
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Union  Pacific  Railway,  bridges,  iron  along,  all  but  two  oompletiMl,  &c 1097 

coal  sheds,  new,  built  in  various  places  along,  6ic .*. .        1098 

rec^uired  for  inauufaotnring  purposes  and  settlers  along,  Slc 1098 

forusesof.&c 1098 

^rand  divisions  of 427 

immigration,  and  character  of,  along,  &c 1101 

JulesDurg  extension  of,  description  of,  &.o 1094 

lateral  and  feeding;  lines  of  4tc 1094 

Niobrara  and  Black  Hills  Railway,  terminus  of,  wisely  changed,  &c  . .        1096 

no  longer  an  experiment,  i»; .■ •s^.        1093 

Oregon  short  line,  rapid  building  of,  Ac , ^.  ^ ;.  Ji        1096 

Buccessfhl  management  of,  a  matter  of  Jnst  pride  to  the  natioi  .  "  *'>^ 

track  of,  firom  Council  Bluffs  to  Ogden,  &o.,  fine  condition  of,  ^. . 

Utah  Northern  Railroad,  completion  of,  du) lu  j:*..!*..  io9s 

water  supply  along, question  of, a  serious  one,  &o j  .-u.  J t'  / ] i  > . b) ^         4049 

water  tanks  along,  descripticm  of,  &o , •  J  J  .'j«  •  ^  r  i  -  ►'  i.^ . :» t  .♦  7 

Union  Paclfie  Railway  Company,  affiftirs  of M.. :  .u  *:  -  01  u  i  40.;^^'*  '    0 

assets  of ^ilAyj.     ♦    /  fi;'tli.«j^n    -fif     2 

description  of  route  of  road  of,  and  va'tih-ttad  cli*!  "•  .o^*  ibf^l       .^,j^ 

lanos  granted  by  Congress  to..' 1 :u'r>  k x'  »  '^t.i  »    :    •  ,074 

eamingBof,&c ..i.  .<  nOB. 404, 4054  ->  (1  ;i  yt      1006 

expenses  of .-:.4rt3,404, 405, 4«U,>.f i  ^S. 

government  directors  of,  list  of  ^ .1'. ..  ^ i .'.;..  .1 ; .  .1  .-Ji  ■»! 

Kansas  division,  aflGikirs  of,  &c ..'....^..e...' l».t.v  **' 

land  department  of,  operations  of,  &4i..\.       itt      c .-       ' 

liabilities  of .      '  231 

locomotive  and  car  department  and  bnildl      -t*  j  ...-*.. .  15 

description  of;  &c .^i ^ 346,364 

miles  of  road  controlled  and  operated  by       342, 360 

miles  of  road,  &c.,  owned  by 118 

resources  of,  &c :      jdians 15 

/  sinking  fund  of,  &c n 118. 

Union  division  of,  affairs  and  oonditioi     .1* 179 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.    (See  Thomas  Wardell.)  , .  .• 749-819 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  vt.  The  United  States,  decision  of  Court  >  1  r 818 

decision   of  Ui      ' 757 

Claims  in  cas      #>r,  &r 762 

exhibits  in  case*.       9ho^one  range,  &c .         759 

finding  of  facts,  %       n. 737 

Court  of  Claims  u    «^,  &c 757 

United  States,  population  of. by  States 756 

United  States.    {See  Union  Pawflc  Railway  Company.)  •-..♦. 760 

Ute  agreement,  ratification  of,  for  sale  of  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado,  settlen-    f.j  Cap  In '. .         770 

severalty,  6iC -v 760 

Ute  Commission,  act  providing  for  payment  of  expenses  of j1 782 

indefatigable  in  their  labors 799 

instrucuons  for  their  guidance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior...      -% ,      766 

labors  of,  a-nnected  with  settlement  of  White  River  Utea  on  Umt.       m  813 

Reservation ut,-..  774,775 

reportsof v*i   '    tv-         806 

Indian,  purest  type  on  A  nerican  Continent .        802 

Indians  of  Colorado  in  state  of  uncertainty  and  excitement  on  account  of  removal  to  Utah*.    .       800 

Utes,  act  making  deficiency  appropriation  for  support  of ^     802 

feeding  White  River  Band  of,  and  oompeUing  Uintah  Band  to  work,  may  cause  dissatis-       *     771 

faction » 777 

of  Colorado,  removai  of,  to  new  location  in  Utah  ancoeaaftilly  accomplished 37, 77, 88       776 

Konthem,  survey  of  lands  for,  on  Rio  La  Plata ^ 37, 81      'Ol 

StatisUcs  in  regard  to ." 332,344,350,         \ 

Uintah,  numbering  474  Indians.  live  tm  Uintah  Valley  Reservation,  Utah 2i     ^ 

White  River,  should  be  connolidated  with  Uintahs 215, 390 

V. 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad  apnblic  highway.  Sic 489 

comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of 663 

Victoria's  Band,  remnant  of,  chased  by  military  toward  Sonora 5, 69 

depredations  by  "remnant  "of 5 

remnant  of,  are  prevented  fh>m  coming  into  Mescalero  Agency  by  soldiert  and 

Indian  scouts 5 

Visiting  Indiana,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  223  at  one  time 117 

of  Indians  to  relatives  and  fHends.  far  and  near,  and  resolta  of 109 

Venereal  diseases  chief  curse  of  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona. .  .*. 04 

W. 
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